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Wont you, too, 
switch to IPANA-for ' 


HERE'S a bit of a catch 

in that sentence above. 

For we believe that after 

the month is over, you 

C will be so delighted with 

the beneficial effects and 

fue delicious taste of Ipana that you 

^ will continue to use it—and like 1it— 
for a long, long time. 


Ipana's fresh flavor will win you 
instantly; you will be delighted with 
its power to keep your teeth 
clean. And, if you follow 
our advice in using it, you 
will discover how valuable 
it is in keeping the gums 
in perfect condition. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J76, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. En- 
closed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing 


Just a single month 2; 
a 


Our food to-day, with its savory 
sauces and its creamy coverings, 1s 
devoid of fibre and roughage. Under 
this daily regime of soft food, gums 
become soft and tender. ‘‘Pink tooth- 
brush'' appears— all because the gums 
do not get the stimulation they nced. 


But, with the aid of Ipana and 
massage, you can keep your gums 
in their normal healthy condition. 


How Ipana and massage 
keep the gums in health 


Simply brush your gums gen- 
tly after the usual cleaning 
| with Ipana and the brush. 
t|. The massage will rouse the 
circulation within the gum 
walls and bring fresh blood to 


this stagnant area. And Ipana itself, 
because of its ziratol content, will 
strengthen and tone the gum tissue, 
rendering it more resistant to disease. 


Your own dentist can vouch for 
Ipana's virtues. For our professional 
men have demonstrated its benefits 
to over 50,000 dentists. 


Get a full-size tube today 


Of course, we will gladly send a ten- 
day trial if you care to return the 
coupon in the corner. But a full-size 
tube used faithfully for thirty days 
is a fairer test of all Ipana can do in 
caring for your teeth and in restoring 
your gums to soundness and health. 


So when next you are at the drug 
store, won't you ask for Ipana? 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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She steadied herself once more, and then 
let herself into the perfectly strange apart- 
ment she was supposed to be mistress of 


HEY had been jawing away for 

more than an hour without get- 

ting anywhere. The momentary 

silence that had fallen meant 

nothing, save that neither. side 

was willing to yield an inch. Young Henry 

Pyncheon leaned back in his swivel chair, 

put on his shell-rimmed spectacles, and 

gazed wistfully at the clock. It was a 

quarter to two and he wanted his lunch, 

but there was nothing to indicate that he 
was going to get it. 

The bank had a way of dumping cases 

like this into Henry Pyncheon's lap. He 


Beginning 


had been discovered to 

ssess a special knack 
or talking to unreason- 
able heirs; telling them, 
without giving offense, 
what they could do and 
what they couldn't. 
Persuading them to be 
reasonable, and tact- 
fully herding them 
away from the grinning 

rtals of the courts. 

ut he was about ready 
to admit that this situa- 
tion had him. In one 
respect, it was unique 
in his experience. The 
quarrel was not about 
money at all. 

In a group at his left 
sat Mrs. Howard with 
her two children. Get- 
ting» on- toward sixty 
she must have been, 
but she was extraor- 

- dinarily - fresh-looking; 
enthusiastic, eager— 
she flushed as easily as 
a boy; intelligent, of 
course; faddy probably 
in her ideas. It was a 
safe bet that she was 
heart and soul in the 
cause of woman suf- 


frage. There was no 
harm in that. Her 
children were all right 
too. 


The son, Vincent, a 
chap somewhere in his thirties, was the 
head of a school where they put into 
practice some rather startling theories of 
education. There couldn't be any harm 
in them, though, for lots of perfectly 
sound people sent their children to him. 

The daughter, Janet, had just published 
a high-brow novel people were talking 
about. It was rather advanced in its 
ideas, but Pyncheon, who had, in the line 
of duty, read as much of it as he could, had 
found nothing really objectionable about 
it. The younger son, Anson, had probably 
been the wildest of the lot, an out-and-out 
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socialist. Going too far, that was, Hen 
Pyncheon felt. But Anson was dead. 

No, they were an exceptionally fine lot 
of people, these Howards. But then, the 
other camp, the Wainwrights, at his right 
hand, were a fine couple too. 

An extraordinarily attractive chap Mr. 
Wainwright was: gray, trim, soldierly. A 
bit of a martinet one might guess, but not 
an unkindly one. He was rich by inherit- 
ance, and had probably made himself 
richer by his own abilities. But that 
wasn't the main line with him. He was a 
trustee of the Art Museum, and a director 
of one of the settlements. A really public- 
spirited citizen. He was very conserva- 
tive, of course; but you could hardly say 
that this rendered him unfit to be a 
guardian of the young. 

Outraged as he must have felt over 
the impasse they were in—he certainly 
couldn’t have been used to having his 
reasonable wishes denied him—he be- 
trayed no sign of impatience. One of his 
hands, as he stood there so straight be- 
hind his wife’s chair, touched her shoulder 
occasionally with a wordless message. He 
was holding her in. 

The Wainwrights were mourning too, 
for their only daughter, Dorothy, who 
had been Anson Howard’s wife. 


HAT young pair had certainly started 

something when they fell in love and 
married, as they had done a year and a 
half ago. An earthquake shock it must 
have been to the Wainwrights, and to the 
Howards hardly less. The youngsters 
didn’t care. They had each other, and 
that was enough for them. 

Six months before this meeting in Henry 
Pyncheon's office, Dorothy had given 
birth to twin girls: Cynthia and Celia 
they had named them. And then this 
summer—only a few weeks ago—the 
young parents had gone off by way of a 
vacation on a camping and fishing trip 
in Canada. They had been caught out 
in a sudden squall on the lake, in a canoe, 
and had both been drowned, the bodies 
having been recovered by the guides the 
next day. Pure tragedy that was, of 
course. They’d had each other to the 
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full, and had gone to death in each other's 
arms. 

But tragedy sometimes leaves echoes of 
comedy behind it. The insoluble problem 
which now held five people deadlocked 
in implacable opposition across Henry 
Pyncheon's desk was the future of two 
unconcerned, fat little, gurgling, rattle- 
banging, six-months-old babies. 

di can't see that there's anything more 
to say." Mrs. Howard's full-bodied voice 
was passionately repressed into the inflec- 
tions of courtesy. “We feel, my son and 
daughter and I, that enough has been said 
already." 

“Too much!” Mr. Wainwright crisply 
agreed. 

Mrs. Howard ignored him. She went on 
speaking to young Pyncheon: 

“The question is, What are we going to 
do? The thing simply must be decided. 
The present situation’s impossible. A 
trust company and a nurse can’t bring up 


children. They must have a home at 
once!” 

“I quite agree with Mrs. Howard,” 
Wainwright said. 

But of course they'd agreed to that an 
hour and a half ago. The wheel was sim- 
ply starting around again. 

“It doesn't seem to us," Mrs. Howard 
went on, “that there can be any doubt as 
to how the decision should be made. If 
Mr. Wainwright wishes to contribute to 
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the support of the children, we shall make 
no objection. But we certainly shall make 
no objection if he does not. We are amply 
able to bring them up, to educate them to 
lead useful lives, and to support them till 
it's to their own best interest that they 
shall support themselves. They're my 
son's dhildren: they've inherited his name. 
And it's perfectly obvious that the 
should be brought up in accordance wit 
the ideas we know he had for them: To 
find themselves. To live and express their 
own lives finely and freely. It's simply un- 
thinkable that they should be brought up 
under the taboos and fetishes—" 

Mrs. Wainwright drew in a quick 
breath; but her husband's hand went out 
and rested upon her shoulder, and Mrs. 
Howard was permitted to round out her 
sentence. 

*—for which our friends profess so 
deep a reverence.” 


“TXHE taboos and fetishes,” Mr. Wain- 

wright pointed out politely, “towhich 
Mrs. Howard refers are discipline and 
duty, and also, I suppose, religion. We've 
been over this ground a dozen times, and 
there's no use going over it again. Our 
daughter was the mother of these children, 
and the responsibility for their upbring- 


are two of them. 
them up? 


There was only one way out that the 
lawyer could see, and a memory of old 
King Solomon showed him that. ‘‘For- 
tunately," he observed mildly, ‘‘there 
Why not divide 
Let each family take one?" 


ing naturally comes back to us. My wife 
and I will never consent to their edu- 
cation along the lines Mrs. Howard indi- 
cates,” 

Henry Pyncheon glanced once more at 
the clock. There was only one way out 
that he could see, and a memory of old 
King Solomon showed him that. 

“Fortunately,” he observed mildly, 
“there are two of them. Why not divide 
them up? Let each family take one?” 

For a moment or two after he had made 
that suggestion everybody talked at once. 
He waited until the crackle of protest had 
died down. 

“Tt isn't an ideal solution, I admit,” he 
then went on. “It seems too bad that 
each of these two little girls should be 
deprived of a sister who's really hers, and 
a twin sister at that. But I imagine the 
judge will consent to it, if he's convinced 
that there's no other basis for agreement. 
I don't believe he'd award both to either 
family over the protest of the other. The 
procedure would be for each side to draw 
up a petition to be guardian of one of the 
children." 

Young Pyncheon felt it in the air that 
his compromise was going to be accepted. 
He was not pleased with it himself. It 
seemed.a shame that two nice little girl 
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twins like that should be split like a 
philopena. 

He decided to bluff a little in the hope 
of improving the situation a bit. 

“As I said," he went on, “I can't, of 
course, speak for the court, but I believe 
that he will regard the petitions more 
favorably if they contain an agreement 
that the children 
shall not be unneces- 
sarily separated; 
that they be allowed 
to visit each other 
at stated times." 

"We'l agree t« 
that," said Mr. 
Wainwright. 

After a brief con- 
sultation the How- 
ards agreed to it too. 

**Then,'' said 
voung Pyncheon 
cheerfully, “the only 
remaining question 
is which family shall 
take which child.” 

“I can't see that 
it makes much dif- 
ference,” said Mr. 
Wainwright. “They 
can’t be told apart.” 

"We'll take Cyn- 
thia then?" sug- 
gested Mrs. Howard. 

Mr. Wainwright 
nodded. 

His wife touched 
his arm pleadingly. 


“I wonder," she said, “if they'd mind 
changing names. I love the name Cyn- 
thia." 

“Te would be easier to change the chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Howard. “We'll be per- 
fectly content to take Celia." 

At half-past two voung Mr. Pyncheon, 
famished but cheerful, sat down to his be- 
lated lunch. He had settled that business 


pretty well, he thought. He had started 
something too; but he didn't know that. 


“YTS  half-past four," Aunt Janet 
called, “and the caris coming for 
Cynthia at five, so she'd better come 

down and dress." 

The twins were playing up in the tree- 


house, and having much too good a time 
to welcome an interruption just then. 
“Don’t hear her yet," counseled Celia. 
“Te won't take you any half an hour to 
dress." 
“Children!” the voice called again. 
“Yes, Aunt Janet," Cynthia answered; 
“we're coming." 
"What did you go and do that for?" 
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` Celia demanded. “We could have played 
a while longer just as well as not. I sup- 
pose you want to go home!" 

“I do not," Cynthia returned. ‘But 
what's the use? She'd know when we did 
come down that we'd heard her the first 
time, wouldn't she?" 

* Oh, suppose so," Celia agreed. 
“Only I wish you didn't have to go!” 

Cynthia climbed over the railing around 
the platform that formed their house, 
twenty-five feet off the ground it was, 

jumped for the rope which dangled from a 
higher bough of the great maple tree, and 
came down, hand under hand. This had 
been Celia’s special trick that morning, 
and Cynthia had put in an exciting hour 
mastering it. 

“Oh, do be careful!” her grandmother 
cried from the veranda. 

aun pne made no comment till she 
had landed. 

“I suppose I'll get used to that in time, 
if I don't die of heart-failure first," she 
then commented. ‘“Cynthia’s coming 
right along, isn't she?" 

“Yes, Aunt Janet,” said Cynthia. 

“Yes, Aunt am. echoed her aunt, 
with a laugh. “It’s perfectly ridiculous the 
way you children mimic each other. Cyn- 
thia says that because they teach her to." 

“Oh, all right,” said Cynthia, grinning. 

Then she turned and called up the tree, 
“Come on down, Cyndy!” 

Celia took the tip, and came clambering 
down the ladder. 

“Really,” said Janet to her mother, as 
the very red-faced pair were disappearin 
into the house, “really, since NGA SR ha 
her hair bobbed, and when they're dressed 
alike, that way, you can hardly tell which 
is which." 

“T can't tell at all," said her mother. 
“I don't pretend to. I assume that they 
know, and let it go at that." 


HE twins had at this time never heard 

of Mr. Henry Pyncheon, and so had no 
idea how much they owed to that happy 
afterthought which had mitigated the 
harshness of his version of the judgment 
of Solomon. At no other moment, per- 
haps, than that one a dozen years ago at 
the end of the long struggle in his office 
would either the Wainwrights or the 
Howards have consented to these weekly 
visits between the twins. 

The gulf between the two families had 
widened. Arthur Wainwright was older 
and richer and more conservative. Just 
now—this was 191 5—the thing about the 
Howards that made him see red was their 
attitude toward the war. The Howards 
were pacifists. Janet had just written a 
novel in which the hero was a socialist and 
had a German name. Vincent in his 
school was revising the “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” so that it went, ‘As He 
died to make men holy, Let us live to 
make men free.” And as for Mrs. Howard, 
she was simply on the rampage: lecturing 
against preparedness; urging upon wom- 
en’s clubs a crusade against warlike toys 
for children; and all the rest of it. 

What the Howards thought of Mr. 
Wainwright needn’t be dwelt upon. One 
of the things he owned was a factory that 
was manufacturing trench mortars. 

But young Pyncheon’s happy idea, em- 
bodied as it had been in two petitions 
addressed to the Probate Court, had be- 


come, as it were, the law of the land. 
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Cynthia was furious. She was sure it was an old trick he'd 


Weekly visits at one house or the other 
for the twins. And the twins, despite the 
terrific emotions that were discharging 
their levin overhead, remained completely 
calm. They greeted each other raptur- 
ously every Saturday morning, and parted 
regretfully at five in the afternoon. 

In principle, the visits were divided 
alternately between the two houses. But 
in fine weather like this they took place 
rather more often at the Boscsrdo big 
suburban house than at the Wainwrights' 
more formal mansion in town. In winter 
it was the other way about. 

'The twins argued a good deal as to 
which of them had the preferable lot. 
Supposing they could live together all the 
time in one household or the other, which 
would they choose? 

Celia stuck to it that she would choose 
Cynthia's. Cynthia had a million times 
more things than she had. Her playroom 
had everything in it you could think of. 
There had been a three-story doll-house, 
now rather outgrown, to be sure, with a 
bathroom and a piano, and little tiny 
electric lights that you worked from a 
switch outside. She had a little electric 
stove that you could really cook things 
on. A grocery store with a counter and 
scales, and little drawers you could keep 


things in. She had so many dresses she 
simply didn't know how many there were; 
and soft, shiny, silk things underneath. 
She had a coral necklace and a coral ring. 
'To-day she was wearing for the first time 
a little gold wrist watch her grandfather 
had brought home to her from New York 
—not because it was her birthday or any- 
thing, but just because he thought she'd 
like it. 


YNTHIA'S counter-argument was 
that, though she had more things, Celia 
had more fun. People let her alone more. 
It was no crime to be late to meals. If 
she wanted to take “Huckleberry Finn" 
to bed with her, and turn on the light and 
read long after she was supposed to be 
asleep, nobody knew the difference. 
Celia didn't have to study French, nor 
take music and dancing lessons. She never 
seemed to get any aides that had to be, 
without argument, obeyed. Her grand- 
mother and her uncle and her aunt 
frequently asked her if she didn't think 
it would be better if she did this or that; 
but if Celia remained convinced that it 
wouldn't, that seemed to end the argu- 
ment. 
Cynthia couldn't be sure, as Celia 
seemed to be, that her sister had the better 


of it. The factor that baffled her was one 
of which she was not fully conscious; 
namely, that she really loved her grand- 
parents, particularly her grandfather, 
much more whole-heartedly than Celia 
loved any of the Howards. To-day, how- 
ever, had been more than usually joyous, 
and Cynthia wanted not to go home with 
an intensity which took her to the length 
of wishing she were Celia, so that she 
might stay. 

On her arrival that morning she had 
dressed in some spare clothes of Celia's; 
middy, bloomers, and tennis shoes. And 
she stood now gazing glumly at the 
daintily smocked dress, the silk stockings 
and the shoes which lay neatly arrayed, 
just as she had left them, waiting to be 
resumed. Her precious wrist watch was 
on Celia's bureau. She had left it behind 
when they started out to play, afraid it 
would be broken. Celia went over to it 
now and caught it up rapturously, held 
it to her ear to hear it tick, and then 
carried it out into the hall to compare it 
with the clock and see if it were really 
telling right time. 

She came back a moment later with the 
expression of one convinced against her 
will. 

“Tt says exactly the same as the hall 


Masquerade, by HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


threatened to call the police 


clock, almost,” she remarked. “I don’t 
see why I can’t have one.” She laid it 
down with a sudden gesture of petulance. 
"Hs just simply no fair. I wish I was 
you! 

“Well,” said Cynthia, “you can be, if 
you like. For a while, I mean. Till next 
Saturday.” 

They stared at each other, round-eyed. 

“You mean,” said Celia, in an awed 
whisper, ‘‘me dress up in your clothes and 
go back with the car when it comes? And 
pretend I’m you?” 

Cynthia nodded. 


R another long minute they stared at 
each other. Then, with a giggle, Celia 
snatched her middy over her head, flipped 
her sneakers across the room, slid out of 
her bloomers and made a dash for Cyn- 
thia’s clothes. 

“Wait a minute,” said Cynthia. 
"We've got to change everything, under- 
shirts and all. Hannah comes and gets my 
things every night to put them in the 
wash. What time does that watch say?" 
A ter to five.” 

“We'll have to fly.” 

When they were both stark naked they 
paused to grin at each other. They looked 
very nice, with their black hair and white, 


» 


skins and big gray eyes. Celia 
giggled again, but this time 
weakly. She was beginning to 
waver. 

“We can't ever do it,” she said. 

“Pd like to know why not? 
We're exactly alike, aren't we? 
How do we know which of us is 
which?" 

“‘How do we know?'" Celia 
gasped. 

** Yes," Cynthia persisted. 
*Maybe we're mixed up now. 
Don't you remember when you 
got that bruise ón my leg?" 

** You got it yourself," protested 
Celia. “when you ran into the 
wheelbarrow!” 

* How do you know?" demanded 
Cynthia. “ Maybe we were mixed 


up then." 

“Silly!” Celia said scornfully. 

Cynthia was already putting on 
her sister's discarded clothes. 

"You'd better hustle up and 
put on your things or you'll keep 
the car waiting," she observed. 

Celia, trembling with excite- 
ment, picked up the silk under- 
shirt and put it on. 

* But can I really do it?" she 
went on asking. ''Won't they 
know?" 

Cynthia reassured her. “Of 
course you can. How are they 

oing to know? Go on dressing. 
"ll tell you everything before the 
car comes. 

“You’ve got to curtsy to people. 
But you know how to do that. 
Remember the day you practiced? 
And when people kiss you, turn 
your cheek so that they won't kiss 
you on your mouth. That’s sup- 

osed to be terrible. You know 

ow to play dominoes, don’t you? 
Grandfather will probably play a 
game with you to-morrow after- 
noon. 

“Lessons will be easy. There are 
book marks in all of my school- 
books. You just go on from there. It’s all 
right about French, because my French 
governess is sick." 

Celia was dressed by now, and flew to 
the bureau to get the watch. 

“T should think," said Cynthia, doubt- 
ful for the first time, “that you might go 
off and forget that watch. Tan bring it 
back when I come next Saturday." 

"No," Celia said passionately. “I 
couldn't forget my watch. They'd know 
I couldn't." 

Cynthia admitted the logic of that. 

“Be careful of it, though,” she in- 
structed. ‘Don’t forget to wind it every 
night just before you get into bed.” 

Then, by association, she thought of 
something else. 

“Which way do you say your prayer?” 
she demanded. “Do you say debts or 
trespasses? I say debts when I say it to 
Grandmother because that’s the way they 
say it in church. But Miss Halsey’s Eng- 
lish, and they say trespasses." 

“I don't know it either way," Celia 
gasped. “Tve heard it lots of times, but 

don’t know it to say. I don’t know any 
prayers at all!” 

“Well, vou'll have to learn this one 
quick," said Cynthia. 

Celia was quick, but the task hadn't 
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been accomplished to Cynthia's satisfac- 
tion when the car came. However, an 
expedient had occurred to her. 

‘Borrow Miss Halsey's prayer-book 
to-night,” she advised her sister, "and 
study it up some more. You'll be all 
right. Come along, they're waiting for 
ou. 

She opened the door and started to lead 
the way out into the hall. 

* But how about you?" Celia whispered, 
horror-stricken. “I haven't told you a 
thing!" 

“Oh, I'l be all right,” said Cynthia 
calmly. “I’m going to live my own life!” 


"T HEY had been traveling around Italy 
together now for six weeks, but Cynthia 
still epena every now and then the 
same shock, only in milder form, that she 
had had the first time she had seen her 
sister after a five-year separation. Perhaps 
shock is too strong a word, for it was not 
pann A start, anyhow; a moment of 
lank incredulity. 

She got one of them, this winter after- 
noon in Venice, when she came into the 
hotel room they shared and saw what 
might have been herself, clad in her own 
rose-pink bathrobe, sprawled in a fortui- 
tous-looking heap on the bed. She might 
have flun Bereit down exactly like that. 
It was a little uncanny, vaguely disturb- 
ing, the persistence of a physical identity 
like this between two persons who were 
really so different. 

“Hello!” said the voice from the bed. 
“You back?” 

To Cynthia, just coming out of her 
moment, it sounded as if her own voice 
had spoken. She shook herself together, 
and said, “Sure, I'm back. How are you? 
Feeling better?” 

Celia sat up and stretched. “Oh, I'm 
all right, I guess. I hope you don't mind 
my borrowing your bathrobe. It's warmer 
than mine; looked warmer, anyhow." 

“Silly!” said Cynthia. “Why should I 
mind? It made me jump, that's all. I 
thought for a minute it was me." 

* No such luck!" Celia remarked. 

This was getting close to the thing there 
was no use talking about, so she went on 
hastily: 

“Yes, I'm all right. But it was rotten 
luck that it had to spoil our last day 
together." 

Cynthia agreed that it was, and meant 
it. Meant to mean it, anyhow. But Celia's 
mind short-circuited the unexpressed 
thought. 

“You don't look as if the day had been 
spoiled for you," she remarked. “You 
look as though you'd been having a peach 
of a time. What have you been doing all 

ay? 

“Oh, I had lunch with the Pyncheons 
at the Danieli. Since then I've strolled 
around and done a little shopping." 

Celia's face had darkened at the name 
Pyncheon; but the shadow cleared as 
Cynthia added, “I got this for you,” and 
held out the package she was carrying. 

It was a beaded bag, old, almost un- 
believably fine, in color a deep, luminous 
blue. It was as soft as a piece of heavy 
silk and as heavy as woven gold. The 
mounting was of gold. 

Celia went into raptures over it. “PI 
never have anything else as lovely as 
this!" she cried. “And I don't suppose,” 
she added, “that (Continued on page 62) 


^God 'Took Away My Eyes 
That My Soul Might See" 


The story of Clarence Hawkes, a blind man who has become a great 
naturalist and a popular writer of both prose and poetry 


P IN the quaint old town of 

Hadley, Massachusetts—that 

town with the street so wide 

that the cars used to stop on 

each side of it while the con- 
ductor shouted, “East side of West 
Street,” and then "West Side of West 
Street”—up there in a neat little house 
which overlooks the Connecticut River, 
Clarence Hawkes has his home. 

He does not see the river which winds 
away toward the ocean; but he has made 
millions of other people see it. He does 
not see the birds which hold their national 
conventions in the trees about his house; 
but his bird calendar, which 
he starts with the coming of 
che first robin in the spring, 
contains the names of more 
than eighty different va- 
rieties before the season is 
over, and the dates of their 
arrivals. For more than 
forty years he has not seen 
a squirrel, or a dog, or a 
chipmunk, or any of the 
thousand friendly things 
that run or creep or flit 
through the woods. But the 
children of the United States 
have seen them all through 
his unseeing eyes, and 
learned to love them. In 
the years when the "Nature 
Fakers” were incurring the 
Jove-like wrath of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hawkes’s 
own books on nature not 
only passed uncensored, but 
he, out of his blindness, also 
was able to correct Roose- 
velt and win from him an 
admission of error. 


By Bruce Barton 


though they heard and respected his 
voice. 
Here is his story, in his own words: 


WAS born on a little farm in Goshen, 
Massachusetts, in December, 1869. 
My father was never very strong after 
he came back from the war, so that even as 
a little chap I had plenty of exercise with 
the shovel and rake and hoe. Money was 
scarce; but our few pleasures were all the 
sweeter because so simple and so few. 
Certainly no boy ever got a bigger 
thrill out of anything than I did from my 
occasional visits to my grandmother. Her 


Tired Hands 


By Clarence Hawkes 


OLDED they lie upon her tranquil breast, 

My mother's tired hands, their labor done, 
Knotted and scarred in battles they have won, 
Worn to the quick by love's unkind behest. 
Pulseless they lie, while from the crimson west 
A flood of glory from the setting sun 
Shines on her face; I hear the deep “Wel done,” 
God's angelus that calls her soul to rest. 
Found is the Holy Grail of knightly quest, 
Here in her home, where such brave deeds were 

done 

As knight ne'er saw since chivalry begun. 
She suffered, toiled, and died; God knows the rest, 
And if Christ's crown shines not above her cross 
Then all is loss, immeasurable loss. 


the pictures have had to last me ever since. 

She went away when I was eight years 
old. I can remember so vividly the simple 
front parlor, filled with kindly neighbors 
in their Sunday clothes. I sat on an old- 
fashioned ottoman in a far corner and 
looked across the room at my mother, 
who pushed back the tears to throw a 
reassuring smile at the little boy whose 
legs could not quite reach the floor. 

The minister was tall and grave; but 
his voice was gentle as he said, “In my 
Father's house are many mansions," and 
told us that Grandmother was even then 
walking through the big rooms that had 
been prepared for her. I 
wanted terribly to cry, but 
I could not, for only the 
women were crying, not the 
men, and I was a man. I 
tried to think of my grand- 
mother up there in her 
brand-new mansion, and I 
wondered whether there 
were trees around it, and a 
lake, and whether she would 
still come out on the porch 
after breakfast and feed the 
squirrels and the birds. 


ATURE heals the 

wounds of young spirits 
quickly, and the next vear 
of my life was very happy. 
I chased through the woods 
with other farm boys, swam 
on warm afternoons, and 
sometimes ran. the whole 
way to school. The path 
cut across a rough cow pas- 
ture, and one evening, as I 
jumped down from the stone 
wall which I had climbed a 


In his chosen field of 
Nature writing he has suc- 
ceeded, not because people 
have said, “ Isn’t it wonderful that a blind 
man can do so well!" but because the 
readers of his books have found them so 
true and stirring that they have never 
even suspected that the man who wrote 
them is blind. 

That is the crowning glory of Hawkes, 
it seems to me—that, even while he is 
telling you about his blindness, you almost 
forget he cannot sce. 

He told me his story one spring evening 
after a baseball game. It was a very 
lovely evening. The breeze moved in and 
out among the trees noisclessly, like a 
well-trained servant, and the woods and 
the hills and the river were silent, as 
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farm was in a neighboring town, and, 
while it was not much bigger than ours, 
it seemed ever so much more wonderful, 
because she made it so. It was she who 
taught me first to love the woods and 
fields, to watch the habits of the wild 
things, to feel the gladness of the sunshine 
and to be thrilled by the play of the wind 
on water. 

If there is, as I believe, some divine plan 
for every life, then surely God must have 
taken special care to give me a grand- 
mother who could help my childish eyes 
to paint such unforgettable pictures on 
the walls of memory. For there were only 
a few brief years in which to paint, and 


thousand times, I felt a 
sharp pain in my. ankle, 
which sent me home limp- 
ing. For several days it seemed a sprained 
ankle—nothing to bother a doctor about 
in a houschold where doctors’ fees were 
not to be lightly incurred. 

Then, one night, a severe inflammation 
set in, and the doctor was summoned 
hastily. In spite of all his effort the leg 
got steadily worse. A surgeon was called 
from another town, and there was a long 
consultation. 1 could not hear what they 
said; but there was that low, strained note 
in their voices that is so terrifying to little 
folks. After a while my mother came and 
took my hand in hers, and said that the 
doctors were going to cut a bone out of 
my foot, and after (Continued on page 78) 
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Clarence Hawkes 


CLARENCE HAWKES, noted 
lecturer and author, lost one of his 
legs and both of his eyes when he 
was a small boy. But despite these 
handicaps — because of them, he 
maintains—he has becomea famous 
naturalist, poet, and writerof prose. 
He is the author of over twenty 
books. Mr. Hawkes was born in 
Goshen, Massachusetts, fifty - six 
years ago. He now lives at Hadley, 
Massachusetts. (Left) **Master 
Frisky," the dog about which he 
has written many stories. 


Clarence Hawkes at four years of age, 
before any physical misfortune had 
come to him 
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@ Bachrach 


MR. F URST, who headed recent work in reclaiming 
the Florida Everglades, is Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Arundel Corporation of Baltimore, one 
of the biggest dredging concerns in the country. Among 
his other engineering feats are the construction of the 
bed of the Cape Cod Canal, and the huge new dry dock 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; his company also laid 
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Frank A. Furst 


the beach recently rescued from the sea at Coney Island. 
Mr. Furst’s parents were political refugees from Ger- 
many to this country. Upon the death of his father, when 
Frank was a few years old, the family was plunged into 
a bitter hand-to-mouth struggle with poverty. Following 
a brief term in the Civil War, young Furst drifted into 
the grain elevator business, and from that into dredging. 


Furst Got His Philosophy Of Life 


From Dickens 


One of the country's biggest engineers, Frank A. Furst, who, among other jobs, 
reclaimed four million acres of the Everglades and built the bed of the 
Cape Cod Canal, says that the works of Charles Dickens have 
been his constant inspiration — He even named 
his tugboats after Dickens characters 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


OSING its way along the fallen 

banks of an abandoned canal, a 

small boat advanced into the 

watery wilderness known as the 

Everglades of Florida. On either 

side rose sawgrass—coarse, sharp-edged, 

impenetrable, and interspersed with a 

tangled morass of undergrowth. This deep 

and luxuriant vegetation was fed by the 

rich marsh beneath, which was also a 

breeding ground for alligators, snakes, 
venomous insects, and fever. 
The men in the small 


perity. Twice during the fifteen years 
that have passed, the enterprise has 
threatened to stop for lack of funds. 
And twice the man who undertook to 
drain the Everglades backed the situation 
with his personal assets. Last year, the 
governor of Florida formally acknowl- 
edged the indebtedness of the state to 
Frank A. Furst. 

When I went to Baltimore to talk to 
Mr. Furst, l already knew a good deal 


boat were the advance guard 
of a third attempt to con- 
quer the Everglades. At the 

row sat their leader—big, 
kusky. square-shouldered, a 
man whose vigorous move- 
ments and overflowing 
spirits belied his white hair. 

e crouched there, eagerly 
scanning the swamp into 
which the party was ad- 
vancing. llis whole being 
was filled with elation; he 
was sixty-three years old, 
and he was embarking upon 
his great adventure. n- 
dismayed by the double 
failure that had preceded 
him, he had undertaken 
to reclaim this waste of 
4,300,000 acres of the richest 
land in the state. He knew 
that. beneath the murky 
waters of the Everglades 
the black muck went down 
to a depth of seventeen feet 
—soil capable of such a yield 
as this country had never 
seen. Before his eager eves, 
the sawgrass and the tangled 
undergrowth gave way to 
flac and fertile fields. of 
abundant harvest. dotted 
with the homes of happy men and women 
and laughing children. 

To-day, after hfteen years, a great part 
of this man's vision has already come true. 
Of that huge inundated area, which is as 
large as the state of Connecticut, nearly 
two million acres have been reclaimed, 
and farming operations are being carried 
on in an area of about 600,000 acres, The 
work 1s going on more rapidly now that 
the state of Florida is tasting à new pros- 


rot. 


“Give Me the Boy Who Stands 
At the Head of His Class" 


"FY 


about his achievements. But I was eager 
to see the man who had tackled the Ever- 
glades; who had built the bed of the Cape 
Cod Canal; constructed the huge dry dock 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; made the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground at Baltimore; 
laid the new beach rescued from the sea 
at Coney Island, and whose companies 
have had a part in a score of other opera- 
tions of the first magnitude undertaken 
along the Atlantic Coase. 


R more than thirty. years,” says Mr. 
urst, “I have hand-picked the em- 
ployees of my company from among students 
who won honors in school. 
these *medal boys' are the very backbone of 
my organization. Without exception, they 
have proved that my confidence in them was 
well placed. One of my boys is now vice 
president of one of the biggest banks in the 
country; another succeeded me two years 
ago when I resigned from the presidency of 
my company to become chairman of the 
board of directors. In my opinion, all this 
talk about poor, or indifferent, pupils out- 
distancing honor men in business is tommy- 
Other things being equal, boys who 
make the grade in school are pretty likely 
to make the grade in life!” 


And, to-day, 


On my arrival, I found that Mr. Furst 
had unexpectedly been called away. As I 
talked with various residents during the 
day that I waited for his return, I began 
to realize that in the city of his adoption, 
the people are less interested in his achieve- 
ments than in the unique place he has 
come to hold in their hearts. 

"Yes, he's done all those things you 
mention, and more," explained one man 
patiently. "He's blasting out the rocky 
channel at Hell Gate now— 
that's up in the East River 
by New York City—and 
he's building the biggest 
sewer in the world on Long 
Island. But all these things 
are negligible compared with 
what he's helped men to 
build into their lives. 


“YOU'LL hardly believe 
me when I tell you 
that there isn't a single 
move of any magnitude, in 
politics or in business, in this 
city or in the state, that 
Furst's opinion is not asked. 
He sits in those offices of his 
in the Fidelity Building, and 
men bring their problems 
to him and he passes judg- 
ment. Two business men 
who have a controversy will 
each take the matter to 
Furst. On one occasion, a 
couple of chaps with a quar- 
rel to settle, arrived to- 
gether. 

“And that isn’t all. Ask 
anyone in this city who is 
our frst citizen in helping 
the fellow who needs help. 
Go to Furst's otħces and 
you will find all kinds of 
people who are in hard luck: 
people who want jobs; people who want 
advice, and people who just want cheering 
up. Why, it gives a man a lift along the 
way just to talk a few minutes with Furst! 
He's got a faith in God -he'll tell you 
about that—and in his fellow man, that 
makes him a tower of strength.” 

In the crowded anteroom to Furst's 
office, I began to realize that this man 
spoke the truth. All kinds of people, on 
all kinds of errands, i Continueden page 110) 
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The ‘Texas Queen 


A story of the Mississippi, a stanch old captain, and the 
steamboat to which he pinned his hopes 


By Gordon 


Malherbe Hillman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
W. H. D. KOERNER 


E WAS a tall, thin man with no 
relatives, no friends, and no pos- 
She 
was squat and high, like a stubby 
white elephant, and until Cap'n 
Evans bought her she had run in the excursion 


sessions save a steamboat. 


trade between Alton and St. Louis. 
A many-mirrored ballroom gaped in. , 
ghostly dusk midway of her length. 
Here, where all the gaudy dancers 
had tripped to garish music as the 
“Texas Queen” slid under the Eads 
Bridge and breasted the slow ocher 
current of the Mississippi, there was 
nothing but silence and emptiness. 

Emptiness, save for a few cases, 


bales, and boxes—for 
the “Texas Queen” 
was a packet now, a 
purveyor of freight 
and passengers from 
St. Louis south. True, 
there were no pas- 
sengers yet. Even the 
leisurely, half-North- 
ern, half-Southern 
folk that fringe the rivers on the stubby 
forefoot of Illinois prefer the railroads to 
the vagaries of river travel. 

But Cap'n Evans had hopes, even with 
a slack chief officer, an always demi- 
drunken engineer, and a rafhsh crew 
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**Misto' Alley’s up at his place. Says 
fo' yo' to come see him, Cap'n 


j 


f 


In’? 


scraped from the 
St. Louis levee front. Cap'n Evans had 
two loves: the Mississippi River and his 
steamboat! ` That it was Ais steamboat 
was the wonder of his life. Roustabout, 
ship’s clerk, river pilot, he had had al- 
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The Texas Queen, by GorDON MALHERBE HILLMAN 


ways before him the image of a steam- 
boat, a squat EREA packet of his 
own. And when the “Texas Queen” had 
come*up for sale, he had plunged his 
resources and bought her for a song. 
Now, standing into Cairo after a slow, 
snag-ridden journey, he came like a 
conqueror, whistle roaring, bells jangling, 
gold eagle on the pilot house all a-glitter 
in the sun. The sandy levee was a yellow 
splash, crossed and crisscrossed with 
boxes, with bundles that were whole hams, 
with crates of cabbages, with a calf, in- 
dignantly calling. Rough wagons rattled 
across the railroad tracks at the top, came 
crunching down on the sand, mules balk- 
ing, horses backing, drivers swearing. 
“Now that,” said Cap’n Evans to him- 
self, “looks like a real man's cargo!” 
Thrashing water with her red stern 
wheel, the ‘Texas Queen” slid broadside 
to the bank; the gangplank dropped to 
lace, roustabouts with scarlet and blue 
Eerchiefs around their heads ran down it. 
There was the soft music of negro greet- 


ings. 

ft was all bread and wine to Cap’n 
Evans, all of it, even the switch engine 
puffing to itself in the Illinois Central 
yards. His own ship! His own crew! His 
own cargo! Loftily, graciously, almost 
grandly, he stepped ashore, his old blue 
eyes glittering. 

ý Mises" Allcy's up yander at his place. 
Savs fo' yo’ to come see him, Cap’n,” 
smiled a big roustabout, all white eyes and 
teeth, his feet wound round with rags in 
lieu of other covering. 

Alley was Cap’n Evans’s agent, agent 
for the “Evans’s Steamboat Line, Fast Ex- 
press Service from St. Louis to Memphis 
and Return. Reduced Rates for Freight 
and Superb Accommodations for Pas- 
sengers. Sailings Every Other Saturday.” 

By rights Alley should have been at the 
levee, all agog for the spectacle of the 
“Texas Queen steaming in. But Cap’n 
Evans shook his head. After all, Alley 
had been seeing steamboats all his life, 
even in these lean days when packets no 
longer spat a trail of hre and smoke from 
Si Loud to the Gulf, from Cincinnati to 
the Sea. 


"T EE Cap’n, lean and brown, a little 
gray at the top, a little faded, a little 
old, strode up the rough shale of the levee 
across the gleaming steel that made Cen- 
tral Street right of way for a railroad line 
and a thoroughfare too, and onto the 
broad board sidewalk. 

All at once he loomed in a dark door- 
way and passed into a dim office. At its 
end, cool and calm behind an old desk, 
sat Alley, his eyes softly approving the 
lithographs on the wall, pictures of old 
packets, tall-stacked, many-decked, mag- 
nificent; arrogant ships, queenly ships, 
symbols of the old river, of the old South. 

The Cap’n burst out, “Well, Alley, you 
done a right smart job. Don't know as I 
ever saw so much freight on Cairo levee 
"fore now." 

Alley, thick-set, brown-faced, infinitely 
calm, waved a ruler slowly in the air. 
“Not so well, Cap'n. Not so well. Some 
o' what's on the levee belongs to you. 
Some goes to the Key Line." 

The Cap'n scratched his head. "There's 
no Key Liner due here!" 

“There wasn't," said Alley softly. 
“There wasn't, Cap'n; but there is now. 


Comin’ up from Memphis on a special 
trip, comin' up since they got wind you 
was comin' down, and, 'tween you an' me, 
Cap'n, they've undercut our rates all to 
Billy Blue Thunder! Look at that freight 
out yonder on the levee, Cap'n. Some of 
it’s ours, most of it's marked ‘Key Line’.” 

Suddenly the Cap’n seemed sunk in his 


Streaky Sam 


chair, older, graver. “So they undercut 
our rates,” he said listlessly. 

“They did so, Cap’n; an’ I warn you, 
they’re set to run you off the river. They 
don't want no competition." 

A murmur rose outside, a murmur as 
of bees. Feet thudded on rough planks, 
there was a crash, a confused shouting. 
Alley stepped swiftly to the door. Then 
as Cap’n Evans came forward, he turned. 

“ Nothin’, Cap'n. Only a loafer caught 
stealin’ chickens. Reckon they're goin’ 
to run him out of town.” 

Because the shock was still sore to 
him, because he had nothing better to 
do, Cap’n Evans leaned against the crazy 
door. Central Street was a sea of tossing 
heads, and somewhere in their midst a 
dusty scarecrow, all writhing hands and 
finger tips, appeared, disappeared, re- 
appeared again. 

Cap'n Evans stepped into the crowd, 
his old eyes gleaming. Like a stout tug 
breasting the swells, he struck through 
the mob. 

“Mind yo’ business!" snapped a levee 
loafer, as Cap’n Evans struck up a fist 
that had been flailing at the ragged 
bundle that might have been a boy. 

* Mind your own!" said Cap'n Evans. 
His lean brown arm flashed in the sun. 
The loafer fell, spinning, into the crowd. 

“Now, son," said Cap'n Evans, grip- 

ing a thin shoulder under a torn shirt, 
' let's get out of this!” 

A little late, a trifle hurriedly, the Law 
arrived on the scene. Its brass buttons, 
coupled with Cap'n Evans's fist, scattered 
the crowd left and right. 

“Stand aside there!" commanded the 
Law. "What's the matter, Cap'n?" 

Cap'n Evans and the Law had been at 
school together; they had been hands on 
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a snag boat together; they were excellent 
friends. “Mob beating up a boy," said 
the Cap'n. “Someone said he z:ole a 
chicken. Reckon I'll take him aboard the 
"Texas suse That all right, Dan? I'll 
answer for the kid." 

The Law nodded and wiped its red 
face. 

“I ain't a kid,” said the rag doll dolor- 
ously. ‘I’m Streaky Sam!" 

A few seconds later, the Cap’n and his 
charge breasted the levee top and came 
upon a scene of destruction. This far 
south, the sun is no respecter of persons— 
or cabbages. A crate of these had waited 
overlong for Cap’n Evans’s lumbering 
craft, and their outer leaves curled in a 
delicate brown. 

“Spoiled, sir!” said the ship's clerk 
dismally. 

Cap’n Evans nodded wearily, his eyes 
seeking out the far, faint haze of the 
Kentucky shore. 

“Gimme a knife!” snarled Streaky Sam. 

He was lean as a lath, burned black by 
the sun and wind. His eyes were blue slits 
deep set above high cheek bones. His 
clothes had once been overalls, now they 
were rags from which his bare toes 
curled. 

The Honorable Clay C. Winters, editor, 
owner, publisher, sometimes reporter and 
even typesetter for the Cairo “Sentinel,” 
came to a halt beside them. 

“Goin? down-river, Cap’n? I just 
wanted to tell you the river’s risin’ at 
St. Louis. Flood warnings on the Ohio, 
too.” 

Cap’n Evans muttered thanks and 
stepped toward the gangway of the 
te Texas Queen." Behind him, forlorn and 
forgotten, Streaky Sam stripped rotting 
leaves from the cabbages and put them 
back in their crate so cleverly that no 
consignee could ever guess their slow 
hours under the Illinois sun. For this 
service, the clerk cursed him competently. 

An hour later they were ready to sail. 
Up the river, smoke rolling from her twin 
stacks, roared the "Richard H. Key,” 
fastest of the Key Line fleet. For a mo- 
ment, Cap'n Evans stood in rapt admira- 
tion of the clear sweep of water beneath 
her bows, the whirling cascade of white 
across her broad stern wheel, the Key 
Line pennant snapping against the skies. 

But as the rasping shriek of her whistle 
came to his ears, he stiffened and shook 
his fist. "I'll fight 'em," swore Cap'n 
Evans, “fight 'em to a standstill!” his 
voice boomed down the speaking tube. 
“Full speed ahead!” 


p WAS a long, slow journey down the 

Arkansas shore, the “Texas Queen” a 

scant hour ahead, with the “Richard 

H. Key’s” poling smoke always in sight. 
a 


Landing after landing passed without 
Capa \vans’s cargo increasing percep- 
tibly. The reason was plain to see— 


Richard H. Key of the Key Line could 
afford to undercut his rates to run a rival 
off the river. A few voyages at a loss, and 
Cap’n Evans would be in another service, 
the “Texas Queen” sold and scrapped. 
Cap’n Evans grimly thought of other 
things: Of the river rising in a sheer lift of 
inches, of a scouring current where there 
should have been slow backwaters, of lean 
watery fingers licking upward at the 
levee lands. Streaky Sam he had almost 
forgotten; probably he was polishing brass- 


work below. He might be of use some- 
time, the Cap'n thought. It seemed he 
had a considerable knowledge of packets 
and engine-rooms, gained from spasmodic 
sojourns on the St. Louis river front. 

They came to the last landing in a thick 
blue twilight, and even as they swung in 
beside the levee, there was the distant 
throb of engines, the faint pin prick of a 
packet's lights against the dusk. The 
* Richard H. Key" was closing in. 

Cap'n Evans stepped ashore, ignoring 
the clutter of cargo, and went swiftly up 
the slope in search of a weather report. 
There had been a queer feel to the river 
all day, a strange surge and unrest, like 
the chafing of a fretful horse. 
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Crazy canoes and rowboats, leaning perilously with loads of 


At his agent's, he found the same story. 
The Key Tuo had undercut his freight 
charges. 

*Same with every man who's tried to 
run a packet on this river,” said the agent, 
who was a sorrowful man with red-rimmed 
eyes. “Old Man Key's slugged him! You 
can't win against that outfit. It ain't 
done." 

He said more to the same purpose, and 
also that the river had reached flood stage 
at St. Louis. Already the Missouri towns 
were moving out, bag and baggage, from 
behind their battered levees. 

“Be along here pretty soon,’ 
sorrowful one, and spat. 

Cap'n Evans came away with the calm 


' said the 


surety of defeat upon his soul. The Key 
Line, he knew, could run him off the 
river. 

He stepped from the close-smelling 
office into the darkness of sudden storm. 
The levee was a shadowy bar of sand 
under swift-blown clouds. Steam up, 
smoke rolling from her stacks, the “Texas 

ueen" rocked gently in a roaring wind. 

he Key Liner was nowhere in sight. 

A dark shape shot out of shadow, 
caught at his coat. Words whirled in the 
wind. 

“The crew quit!" shrieked Streaky 
Sam. “The Key Liner took ’em away!” 

Cap'n Evans’s mouth framed the 
words, “All of 'em?" 
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household stuffs, came bobbing from every point on the horizon 


Streaky Sam’s answer was a whisper on 
the wind: “Everyone but the clerk! They 
v ouldn't take him,’ cause he's dead drunk 
in his room. The river's risin'!" 

Cap’n Evans cursed as he climbed 

sboard his packet. It was none too dif- 
heule to make a Mississippi River crew 
quiet amy time, anywhere. EN bribery 
on the part of the Key Line captain, and, 
a, the thing was done! As for his officers, 
rev had been snatched from the riffraff of 
^t. Louss’s levee. 

Fle strode across the old ballroom, 
 hostly onthe glinting light. Wind caught 
at the mirrors, rattled them. In that dark 
and echoing place, he and Streaky S am 
seemed mo more than wraiths seen in the 


ship itself was an 
it seemed deserted, 


dusky glass. The 
echoing emptiness; 


doomed. 
Something black stirred among the 
NES. 
“Come out o' that!" snapped Cap’n 
Evans. 


White eyeballs rose above a packing 
case. 

"Ain't done nuffin’, suh!" wailed a 
burly roustabout. ‘Ah jest lay ma’se’f 
down by this heah box, an' when Ah 
wakes up dey ain't nobody heah.” He 
shuddered. "' Dey's debbils in dis wind —" 

There was a dull snapping sound, a 
lurch that flung Cap'n E vans headlong 
on the slippery floor. 


The roustabout screeched with terror. 

“Cap'n,” called Streaky Sam, “she’s 
adrift!” 

A babel of sound broke loose, funnel 
guys twanging in the wind’s teeth, state- 
room doors clashing, every inch of iron 
a-rattle as the “Texas Queen” swung out 
into the dark and roaring river. 

The Cap'n's hands clawed at the smooth 
surfaces of mirrors, clung to once-gilded 
cornices as the “Texas Queen” swung and 
stopped, stopped and swung again, in the 
full grip of ihe raging current. Boxes and 
bales B came together, crashed on the 
splintered floor. 

A door slammed open and Cap’n Evans 
staggered on deck (Continued on page 106) 


Mysteries I Cannot Explain 


By Stewart Edward White 


HAVE never been able to understand 

why so many people positively assert 

that a thing has not happened simply 

because they cannot explain it. Nor 

have I been able to understand the 
why of all the sound and fury connected 
with such an assertion, when it happens to 
deal with “psychic phenomena." A man 
who is tolerantly unmoved by some quack 
doctor’s adaptation of the latest gland 
cure will froth at the mouth at the mere 
mention of the psychic. What is he afraid 
of, anyway? 

And what are psychic phenomena? I 
don’t know; but it looks to me as though 
they were phenomena—of any shape or 
description, physical or mental—the ex- 
planation for which cannot be found in 
terms of our past experience. 

Science, quite properly, goes very slowly 
in endorsing psychic phenomena. Quite 
properly, I say, because science has an 
especial sort of job. It is the business of 
science to observe facts and to deduce 
laws from them. To do so successfully, it 
must have enough facts to observe. And 
these facts must spontaneously occur 
often enough for scientists to get a chance 
at them, or they must be producible at will. 


"THAT is just the trouble! Psychic phe- 
nomena—as yet—jump about worse 
than a flea. You never Dos when, or 
where, they are going to occur. All we 
can do in regard to most of these happen- 
ings is to take evidence, and to sift that 
evidence as carefully as possible. Ten 
thousand investigated cases dealing with 
one phase have been collected, classified, 
and published; but even this mass of evi- 
dence does not mean much to science 
except as a basis for speculation. Why? 
Because the phenomena dealt with are not 
repeatable at will. You cannot produce 
them as you would combine two chemicals 
to make a third substance. 

Sometimes certain kinds of psychic phe- 
nomena seem to be repeatable at will. But 
when you look into the matter you find 
that this is not quite so. The fact that in 
the presence of certain people they occur 
again and again, and with a certain regu- 
larity, does not mean that they are re- 
peatable at will. Why not? Because 
nobody understands in the least the 
method of their production, nor the reason 
for their production, nor the elements 
necessary for their production. Indeed, 
in spite of very earnest attempts, science 
is constantly failing to produce them. 

- But I doubt if many scientists or lay- 
men honestly think here is nothing to 
prove. And if there ts something to prove, 
why bury it? It is always thrilling to 
explore. And certainly there is no sense in 
calling a man "queer" because he is intel- 
ligently interested in any subject. 

Although I do not pretend to know 
much about them, I find psychic phe- 
nomena an interesting held of observa- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to let science 
take its time—or win its oppor © to 
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establish scientifically the “reality of psv- 
chic phenomena.” In the meantime, I 
know that our human powers have grown, 
and are growing and will grow. What cave 
man was capable of a symphony or a 

oem or a syllogism, for that matter? 
Though, to be sure, one crazy cave man 
made funny useless noises on a crude reed 
flute, and another queer fellow used to 
shout things from a cliff top when he ought 
to have been hunting meat, and another 
nut almost argued with old One Eve until 
the latter bashed him with a club. 

Honestly, I do not see how we are going 
to develop to the point of using our as vet 
undeveloped possibilities unless we take 
some interest in them. The thing is not 
very far along; hence, as vet, we ordinary 
mortals can do little but act as reporters. 
But I insist that it is great to explore! Let 
me detail a few specimens brought back 
from my own explorations. 

I know, for example, a woman who has 
a very curious facultv: she shuts her eves 
and sees pictures, and in the great major- 
ity of cases these visions come true. In- 
deed, so often does that happen that I 
have got into the habit of jotting down, at 
the moment, the details as she names 
them. Memory I have found is most 
undependable, especially when one's inter- 
est is keen. Over her strange faculty, my 
friend has no control. The thing just 
happens once in a while. Nor are the 
things she sees of any importance in them- 
selves, nor—ordinarily-—related in any 
wav to herself, or to anvone near to her. 

Thus, one morning while we were travel- 
ing in a far country, she shut her eyes for 
a moment against a glare of light, and 
opened them again almost immediately, 
exclaiming: . 

“I saw such a funny one this time. I 
saw a low green boat, and in it was a man 
with a black slouch hat. He has a thin, 
sallow face with a scraggly, drooping 
mustache, and he is wearing a black 
patch over his left eve." 


HIS I noted, as usual; and the thing 

passed from my mind. Late the next 
afternoon—we were then man 
the spot where she had seen the vision—I 
rowed across a wide bay and around a 
point to a little cave, where I hoped to 
catch a fish. I wish to emphasize the fact 
that we were traveling and that we had 
never before visited this place. Other- 
wise it might be reasonable to suppose 
that the lady had seen the man with the 
patch somewhere near by and that she had 
tucked away his picture in her subcon- 
scious mind. To go on with the story: A 
fisherman's boat was anchored in the cove. 

"Ahoy!" I sang out. "Anybody 
aboard?" 

And over the side looked a man wearing 
a black slouch hat. His face was thin and 
sallow, he had a scraggly, drooping mus- 
tache, and over his left eve was a black 
patch. Then I noticed that his boat was 
painted green. 


miles from | 


Explain it? I cannot. I’m just telling 

it, as it happened. 

have in my notes some half-dozen 
examples of this queer flash of vision on 
the part of this woman. On a Saturday 
she reported as follows: 

"Funny one again! Looks like a 
wrecked war tank, or some big piece of 
wrecked machinery. It seems to be in the 
water—no, it isnt—yes, it is. That's 
queer: it seems to be in water one minute 
and on land the next." 

She made some further comments on 
the general appearance. On the Monday 
following, the morning paper carried a 
photograph of the remains of a wrecked 
steamship's engines, still attached to a 
portion of the keel. The wreck had the 
day before been washed up at high tide 
on the beach near Cliff House. 

"Why!" she cried, when her eve fell on 
this, that's the thing I saw the other 
day! 


ATURALLY, on the beach, in the 

wash of the waves, the great hulking 
mass would be now in the water, now out. 
And note that on Saturday, when my 
friend had seen her "picture," the wreck 
had not yet come ashore. No chance for 
subconscious memory there. 

A slightly different type of prevision 
was exhibited by this same woman on 
another occasion. Someone dear to her in 
the East was expecting an addition to the 
family. On June roth my friend stated with 
conviction that the child would be a boy, 
and that it would be born on June 18th. 
The following day she received a letter 
which told her that the baby was expected 
in July, and that the physicians predicted 
a girl. Nevertheless, the child was a boy 
and it was born June 18th. 

Another woman with whom I am very 
well acquainted possesses a faculty, per- 
haps no more remarkable than the other, 
but more strikingly spectacular. She is 
a sister of one of the country’s leading 
financiers; the wife of a publicist of note; 
and of quiet, sweet, and unassuming char- 
acter. She leads a busy and normal life, 
and she does not understand what she 
does any better than I do. She and her 
husband visited my family for several 
months one winter. Sometimes, in the 
evenings, when she "felt like it," we would 
experiment with this queer power of hers. 
From a great variety of objects gathered 
from all parts of the world, I would select 
one with whose history I was familiar. 
After blindfolding Mrs. Gaines, we would 
place this object between her palms, where 
she would hold it passively, without han- 
dling it with her fingers, or otherwise 
secking to identify its nature. Indeed, 
whenever possible, the object was wrapped 
or folded, or otherwise disguised, so that 
such identification would be wholly in- 
possible. 

The first objects my hands fell upon 
when we started this stunt were some old 
family daguerreotypes in cases, which I 
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had not looked at for years. Some were 
individual portraits of men, some of 
women, and some of mixed groups, with or 
without children. I picked one at random 
and gave it to Mrs. Gaines without myself 
looking to see which it was. 

Now, of course Mrs. Gaines could tell at 
once by the feel that this was a daguerre- 
otype. But immediately she informed 
us that the one she held was the portrait 
of a woman. She described the woman 
accurately—as we found afterward when 
we ourselves examined the portrait. She 
told us how the pictured woman’s hair 
was done; and, in detail, just how she was 
dressed. Then she gave a very good char- 
acter sketch of the woman and described 
her as rocking in a chair, and with con- 
siderable accuracy imitated in her own 
person a characteristic gesture. As the 
daguerreotype was of my grandmother, I 
recognized the character sketch and the 
esture. Also, I recalled that, from as far 
ack as I could remember, Grandmother 
frequently sat by a window in her Boston 
es Everyt ing checked up, except 
that Mrs. Gaines indicated that the bot- 
tom of the woman’s skirt carried ruffles. 
As the portrait was cut off at the waist, we 
were puzzled over this detail until, among 
the other daguerreotypes, we found my 
grandmother in a group taken at the same 
time. In this group, the skirt showed; and 
it was trimmed as described. 

That was a promising beginning. We 
tried Mrs. Gaines with varying success on 
all sorts of objects. There were a few 
failures; but mostly they were not cases of 
wrong information; they were cases of no 
information at all. Only once or twice 
did she really get completely off the track. 

One evening I gave ber a buckskin moc- 


casin which I had bought at a Hudson 
Bay Company's post and which I had 
used many years before in the Far North. 
I wrapped it up so that its nature was 
absolutely concealed. Mrs. Gaines held 
the bundle for a moment, then suddenly 
she uttered an exclamation and threw it 
from her. 

"Something tickled,” she cried, “I 
begin to feel vibrations. I have a feeling 
that it is some animal life." 


AEIER a pause she described a fire, and 
"a primitive man, some sort of Indian," 
squatting on the ground, beating some- 
thing—presumably making the buckskin 
from the "animal life." Then came a 
picture of fashioning and sewing; and then 
one of the objects being carried a long way 
and given to someone. She got the impres- 
sion that a foot had something to do with 
it. She smelled the strong, sweet odor of 
smoke tan—an odor, by the way, that had 
long since evaporated, at least as far as 
our conscious senses were concerned. In 
rapid succession, she indicated a Hudson 
Bay post, then a journey, mostly afoot 
but partly on the water; she touched in 
succession, in proper order, and quite 
recognizably, the karens points of 
topography between Lake Superior and 
Hudson Bay. It was quite a complete and 
significant demonstration. We made no 
leading remarks, asked no leading ques- 
tions. 

On another occasion, my wife handed 
Mrs. Gaines a tiny baby dress, carefully 
folded, which she had worn as a small 
child. It might have been a big handker- 
chief, or a dust cloth, or a neck scarf, or 
anything else made of cloth. Mrs. Gaines 
at once identified it as belonging to my 
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wife, and, a moment later, she stated 
positively that it was a baby dress. Then 
she proceeded to detail accurately the 
cut of the dress, and for good measure she 
described the kind of shoes that had been 
worn with it. From that, she went on to 
describe my wife's childhood home, which 
she—Mrs. Gaines—had never seen, and 
which had never been discussed with her. 
And she peopled the house with my wife's 
relatives—accurately characterized—all 
of whom are long since dead. She even 
went so far as to specify a certain bracelet 
worn by one of the women, the story of 
which my wife afterward told us. 

During the time Mrs. Gaines was with 
us, we repeated such experiments many 
times. Occasionally we would give her 
things of which we ourselves knew noth- 
ing—Egyptian scarabs and Japanese an- 
tiques and the like—just for the fun of 
having her describe the gorgeously de- 
tailed pictures she saw. There could of 
course je no way of checking up these, as 
we could check up the others. We did it 
just for the sheer fun of it. 

How could she do this? I do not know: 
I cannot even begin to guess. But I do 
wish to emphasize that these psychic 
phenomena were not of a type that might 
depend upon illusion, or self-delusion, or 
the tricking of the senses. To my mind 
they indicate the existence of potentiali- 
ties in the human organism that have 
hardly even begun to develop. And I do 
not believe there is any potentiality of any 
kind that will not eventually develop. We 
are a growing and perfecting universe, and 
the development of potentialities is one of 
our jobs. 

I remember among my personal friends 
two other women (Continued on page 129) 
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Maybe so, and if it is not now, it will be. 


“Whew! But It's Hot!” 


HE only thing wrong with hot 

weather is your inordinate dread 

of it. Enjoying warm weather is 

largely a question of your mental 

attitude toward the inevitable 
annual summer season. 

I know a lot of people who take a squint 
at the thermometer, and when it is up 
around go? they begin to fuss and fume 
and stew and kick. Old Mother Nature 
has made it plenty hot enough, but the 
are not content with that—they talk 
about the heat incessantly; they think 
about it all the time; and sometimes, in 
their over-energetic efforts to fan them- 
selves they add enormously to their dis- 
comfort. Fanning may be all right; in 
fact, it is a great source of relief from the 
heat to many people. But when overdone, 
fanning defeats its own purpose. 

Make up your minds this present sum- 
mer to quit foolishly resisting the heat. 
Take the weather as it comes, and make 
the best of it, using your intelligence to 
modify the effects of high temperature to 
the fullest extent of your ability. And 
then just sweat and enjoy it. 

Thousands of well-meaning folks make 
life miserable for themselves by this con- 
stant fussing about the weather. In the 
winter, it is terrible—too cold; in the 
summer, the heat is something fierce, and 
so on. It doesn’t do any good. Mark 
Twain hit the bull’s-eye when he said: 
“What’s the use of talking about the 
weather so much? Nobody does anything 
about it.” 

I have a patient who is not afflicted 
with hay fever and has no particular rea- 
son for changing climates; but if she can’t 
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leave Chicago right 
after the Fourth of 
July and get North, 
she begins to “‘suffer 
terribly from the 
heat.” She can’t 
stand the sun and she 
can’t stand the hu- 
midity. Of course I 
know it is the hu- 
midity, the amount of 
moisture in the air, 
that makes heat so 
oppressive to many 
people; in fact, it is 
the humidity, rather 
than the actual height 
in temperature, that 
endangers life on a 
hot summer day. Nevertheless, this wom- 
an is in good health, and should be able to 
stand a little heat. And she would be, if 
she didn't have the money and leisure to 
run away from it. 

Some folks make the weather their 
chief worry. They are never quite satis- 
fied with what nature provides—either 
the sun shines too much or it rains too 
much. They are like the grumblin 
farmer whose faultfinding was proverbia 
for miles around. In the midst of one 
ideal summer a delegation of neighbors 
called on him and expressed the thought 
that he must for once be satisfied with the 
fine weather. The farmer replied: “Yes, 
the crops are good and the weather is fine; 
but I want to tell you, neighbors, that 
crops like these are mighty hard on the 
land." 

I know men and women who are liter- 
ally human barometers and thermometers. 
As a result of a rheumatic tendency, 
coupled with constant thought of the 
weather, they are able to detect a storm 
before even the weather bureau is aware 
of its existence. Such persons keep them- 
selves on the border of nervous prostration 
by their constant worry over the weather, 
and the fear that all their plans will be 
upset by rain, storm, or drought. 


QNE hot day last summer I sat talking 
with a mother about the health of 
her daughter. This woman seemed quite 
comfortable until someone chanced to 
remark that it was “96° in the shade." 
Immediately she became all agitated, be- 
gan looking for a fan, and at once ex- 
hibited symptoms of being overheated. 


But it is useless to kick about the weather. 
Why not learn to live sensibly, so as to 
enjoy it? — Tips on hot-weather diet, bath- 
ing, and exercise that will make you more 
comfortable when it's 96° in the shade 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


DRAWINGS BY NORMAN PRICE 


This business of publishing weather 
reports has an unfortunate effect on thou- 
sands of over-suggestible persons. Many 
an individual gets up on an ordinary sum- 
mer's morning and begins the day by 
enjoying the fecti balmy air of the fra- 

rant summer time, and all goes well until 
he glimpses the morning paper: ‘‘Tem- 
perature yesterday rose to 95°; going 
ngher to-day;" and in the headlines, 
“Six dead from heat prostration; great 
suffering in the tenement districts," and 
so on. Straightway, the over-nervous and 
self-conscious reader begins to develop a 
“heat complex.” 

If we had some way of keeping the 
knowledge of the actual temperature 
away from the public, nine tenths of the 
complaints about, and the suffering from, 
the summer's heat would be avoided. 

I once had a patient who needed to take 
neutral baths—at about the temperature 
of 97°; but he insisted that they always 
chilled him; that he could not take a bath 
under 103° or 104°. Talking did no good; 
he had his mind unalterably made up on 
this subject. 

Well, I had a special bath thermometer 
rigged up which registered five or six 
degrees off; that is, when he read it at 
103? he was really getting a bath at about 
97^—and he got chilled no more. The 
trick thermometer did the business. 


E EXPECT to suffer from the heat 

when the thermometer gets very 
high, and so we do; but I am sure there 
would be less suffering if we could set our 
thermometers back eight or ten degrees. 
Thousands of good people would cease to 
worry over a temperature of 9o? if the 
thermometer registered only 80°. 

A few years ago I chanced to pass the 
official weather bureau thermometer in 
the heart of Chicago on a hot July day. 
Just ahead of me were two women, and as 
one of them looked at the thermometer, 
she excitedly exclaimed, “Good heavens, 
Louise, it's 96°. Let's hurry home. It's 
dangerous to be out on such a hot day." 
And yet, before observing the tempera- 
ture, this woman was going along cheer- 
fully with her friend, quite unconscious 
and unconcerned. 

I advise you to have your mind ready for 
summer. fe always comes and it can’t be 
avoided, and some days are going to be 
“beastly hot.” But it won’t last very 
long; and you can stand it just as well as 
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the rest of us. And remember that the 
happiest folks on a hot day are those who 
go about their business with their minds 
on their work and not on the weather. 

Summer time is the greatest of all 
health institutions. Man is by nature an 
outdoor animal, and the summer season 
allows him to indulge his natural bent. 
Moreover, in the summer we not only 
have an abundance of health-giving sun- 
light, but nature provides us with a wide 
range of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Diet is one of the most important 
factors in the enjoyment of hot weather. 
We should remember that every ounce of 
food taken into the body must be burned 
up and that, when this combustion takes 
place, heat is produced. A certain amount 
of our food endows the body with energy, 
but most of it goes to the formation of 
heat. 

An arrangement of nerves and blood 
vessels called the heat-regulation mecha- 
nism maintains the balance between heat 

roduction and heat elimination, and 
i the temperature of the body at 
98.6? Fahrenheit. Now, if anything lisp 
pens to interfere with this mechanism so 
as to cause over-production of heat or 
under-elimination, or both, we are likely 
to have fever, or, in the summer time, to 
be unduly oppressed by the heat. 


DLRING hot weather we can help old 

Mother Nature in this task of heat 
regulation by refraining from shoveling too 
much coal, in the shape of meat, fats, 
starches, and sugar, into the human fur- 
nace. We need to provide the body with 
proper nourishment; but with the outdoor 
temperature so little below that of the 
body we require but a small amount of 
food to make up the difference. In other 
words, in the summer time, we should 
mainly eat foods that are low in caloric 
value, such as fruits and vegetables. 

We must, therefore, not only regulate 
the kind of food that we eat in the summer, 
but we must also reduce the amount, and 
also take an abundance 
of liquids. It is impos- 
sible to keep cool with- 
out sweating, and we 
can't sweat unless we 
e the liquid in the 
body to keep the sweat- 
ing machinery properly 
supplied. 

Summer drinks made 
of fresh fruit juices are 
very wholesome and 
have a cooling effect, 
provided we do not over- 
sweeten them. The mis- 
take that is made in try- 
ig to combat heat with 
cold drinks is that we 

over-sweeten, and sugar 
is very heating. 

Don't forget, too, that 
pure water is good for 
quenching thirst and 
coolin the body. Ice- 
cold foods, ice cream, 
ice water are very pleas- 

ant to take on a hot day, 
bur they are not pro- 
ductive of permanent 
cooling effects. As a 
matter of fact, they often 
leave us feeling hotter 
than before, as they 
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cause an intense heat reaction on the 
part of the body. 

One day last summer, a patient of 
mine complained of the way the heat 
affected him. He told me that he drank 
fifteen or twenty glasses of various soft 
drinks during he day—trying to keep 
cool. These, together with a half-dozen 
glasses of well-sweetened lemonade at 
night, contained somewhere between 
twelve and fifteen hundred calories— 
almost enough to su ply sufficient 
nourishment for one day's activities 
during the hot weather. But over and 
above all this liquid refreshment he was 
eating three meals a day. No wonder he 
was overheated! 


ON a very hot day, how much more 
appetizing is a meal composed of 
cold salad, sandwiches with the bread 
sliced thin, a very small amount of butter, 
and cool milk or lemonade or orangeade, 
than a heavy hot meal! Cold vegetables 
are also very good. Some people are 
under the impression that the free use 
of fruits and vegetables cause serious 
intestinal upheavals. Certain highly 
nervous, delicately balanced individuals 
might suffer some such disturbance; but 
bowel troubles are usually due to the 
dysentery microbes and their cousins 
which are on the outside of fruits and 
vegetables and which were derived from 
the refuse of the garden or orchard, or 
from the dust of the city streets. Vege- 
tables or fruits that are properly cleaned 
or pared do not generally produce diges- 
tive disturbances. 

The following tables afford a classifi- 


cation of the foods that are most suitable- 


for summer use, and that should form the 
bulk of the diet during hot weather, and 
those that should be eaten sparingly, be- 
cause of their tendency to overheat the 
body if taken in excess. 


Foods to be eaten freely: 
Frurrs—Apples, cherries, grapefruit, grapes, 


oranges, peaches, pears, pineapples, plums; 
berries of all sorts; fruit juices; watermelons, 
cantaloupes. 


VEGETABLES—Tomatoes, artichokes, aspara- 
gus, string beans, spinach and other vaneties 
of “greens,” cabbage, cauliflower, celery, green 
corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, 
green peas, radishes, rhubarb, squash, turnips. 


Orner Foops—Eggs (in moderation); milk 
buttermilk, cottage cheese; custards; fruit and 
vegetable salads; lemonade and fruitades; ice 
cream and fruit ices. 


Foods to be eaten sparingly: 


Cereacs, bread and other starches; griddle cakes 
and corn bread; crackers and macaroni; oat- 
meal and rice; olives and olive oil; raisins and 
nuts; dried beans and peas; dates, figs, and 
bananas; potatoes, Irish and sweet; meats of 
all kinds; butter and all fats; doughnuts and 
fried foods; cakes and pies; honey, candy, 
sugar, and molasses. 

Watch out for 
"tainted" foods in the 
summer time, particu- 
larly protein foods, and 
food in which milk en- 
ters. You can get sick 
from eating a piece of de- 
cayed fruit or vegeta- 
ble; but it is not likely to 
be serious or fatal. It is 
the protein foods, par- 
ticularly meat and milk, 
that are most dangerous. 

Next to diet comes the 
question of bathing. 
Much can be done to 
mitigate the effect of 
high temperature, on the 
very hot nights of sum- 
mer, by cool spongings; 
that is, keeping the body 
surface moist with water 
and allowing it to evapo- 
rate slowly in the atmos- 
phere of the room. 

Hanging half a dozen 
wet sheets in a room dur- 
ing a hot day or night 
will do much to cool the 
atmosphere. The sheets 
must be thoroughly sat- 
urated with water so that 
(Continued on page 0S) 


I began trying to figure out some tactful way for Will and me to vamoose and leave Wells and Madge alone 
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HEN I invited Madge 
Roberts to come and visit 
us in June, all our young 
married crowd agreed that 
I was doing my part m 
snatching a brand from the burnin 

ever a girl was headed straight for End 

an old maid, it was Madge Roberts. 

, “The whole trouble with Madge," Dul- 

cie had said, way back in our high school 
days," is that she's too smart, without be- 
ing quite smart enough. She's just smart 
enough to help the boys with solid geome- 
i ibat not smart enough not to do it!" 
had Puce had hit the nail on the head. 

All through high school, so far as I re- 
member, Madge had never had a single 
beau. She was the only girl on the debat- 
ing team, and every boy k knows what that 
will do to a girl. You can't prove in front 
of two hundred people that a boy is a 
chump about the League of Nations, and 
then expect to have him holding your 
hand and whispering sweet nothings in 
your ear the next even ng. There's no use 
pretending that boys and men aren't 
afraid of a girl who knows more than they 
do. Unless she also knows enough to keep 
it dark. 

Madge went away to college terribly 
young, and made the four-year course in 
three years. Her last year, her father died 
and her mother moved down to Peoria to 
be nearer her sister. That was four years 
ago, and Madge hadn't been back to 
Montrose in the meantime. Her father’s 
money had been all tied up in the Van 
Ness Block, and when Will finally sold 
that in. Marc h, Madge wrote me that she 
thought she'd come back as soon as she 
was graduated, and close up things for her 
mother. 

* Graduated!" Rosemary Merton re- 
peated blankly. "I thought she gradu- 
ated from college about the time the rest 
of us did from high school." 

“She did," I said. “And what do you 
suppose she's graduating from now?” [t 
is always fun to spring a sensation. 

“What on earth?" Dulcie demanded. 

I paused to get all the dramatic effect I 
could out of it. Then— 

“Medical college," I said simply. 

Rosie looked at Dulcie and Dulcie 
looked at Rosi. Then Rosie asked 
whether she was going to be a trained 

nurse. 

* You don't go through a medical col- 
lege to be a trained nurse," I said. "She's 
going to bea doctor.” 

“A doctor!” Rosie and Dulcie looked at 
each other again. 

* Wouldn't you have known it!" they 
both said together, in a hopeless voice. 

“OF course,” I said, trving to be broad- 
minded and modern, “of course, there are 
lots of women doctors.” 


Nobody paid any attention to this. 

** |'ll bet she'll wear a hat like a man's!" 
said Rosie. 

“Of course she will," Dulcie, ‘and 
shoes that bulge in the toes like a police- 
man's.' 

"She never did have any taste in 
clothes," I recalled. 

We all sighed. 

* Well, she'll never get married. now, 
that's a cinch,” said Rosie. 

“She might better have been a trained 
nurse,” said Dulcie. {Every now and 
then you hear of one of ‘them marrying a 
patient. But whoever heard of a woman 
doctor marrying anybody?” 

“Mrs. Doctor Powers in Verblen is 
married!" I suddenly recalled. 

Mrs. Doctor Powers has iron-gray hair 
and is about sixty. 

“Pil bet she married Doctor Powers be- 
fore she was one herself,” Dulcie hazarded. 
None of us denied this. Mrs. Doctor 
Powers's getting married was way before 
our time. 

“That’s what Madge had better do,” 
said Rosie. ''If she doesn't get married 
before, it's sure she never will afterward. 
Just imagine asking a man who he's going 
to marry, and have him say 'Doctor 
Roberts?” 

We all giggled at that. 
we turned serious. 

“Maybe we could help Madge to do 
that very thing,” I said. “When she's in 
Montrose this June. She says she's goin 
to take the summer for a vacation, an 
begin practicing in the fall. This summer 
is absolutely her last chance!” 

"I think we ought to do the very best 
we can,’ ’ said Dulcie. 

“So do I,” said Rosemary. 

I said I would invite Madge to stay 
with us while she was in Montrose. 

"We'll all entertain and throw her with 
the right young men," said Dulcie. 

There was a little pause. Then — 


But suddenly. 


UT where are we going to find the 
right young men?" I asked faintly. 
That was the sticker. As a matter of 
fact, there are precious few bachelors in 
Montrose anyway. Most of the young 
fellows either go to Chicago, or get mar- 
ried just as soon as they're making enough 
to. There were the Dower bovs, of course, 
but we doubted that either of them was 
making enough to suppart a wife; they'd 
seemed to be kind of slow in taking hold. 
Then there was Sydney Hinckle, who 
travels for the Butterfly Silk house, buc I 
wouldn't feel right in marrving any friend 
of mine off to him—he is said to drink, and 
heaven knows what when he's out on the 
road. D here was John Duer, but he was so 
homely; and Bobby Martin, but Bobby 
had known Madge too well in high school. 
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In fact, by the time we had the possible 
young men talked over, we iecit hat it 
would have to be Wells Prentice. That 
was unfortunate, because, as we all knew, 
Wells Prentice would be an awfully hard 
man to get. He was the catch of Mont- 
rose and he didn't want to get married. 
He often said so. He lived in the new 
hotel and kept a nar little roadster, and 
would run over to Chicago for week-ends 
whenever he felt like it. He "d said plenty 
of little things to intimate that he was 
glad he wasn't in the shoes of some of the 
men of our young married crowd, with 
rent and babies and such things to worry 
about. 

Still, as the man at the Orpheum said, 
most young men talk that way, but we 
keep right on building schoolhouses just 
the same. 


I WAS expecting an awful lot of Madge, 

though, even with all our help, to get a 
ripple out of Wells. He was nearly thirty, 
and each new crop of young girls that had 
come along had tried their hand at him. 
He had become, as Will said, as gun shy as 
a prairie chicken. He was a wonderful 
catch. He had a position in the bank and 
an independent income that his uncle 
Harvey Clay had left him, besides. He 
went a lot with the rich Harvester bunch. 
He was very good-looking, too. 

Madge alone, of course, wouldn't have 
had a ghost of a chance with Wells. But 
Madge, with.all our voung married crowd 
to hel her! It was a challenge to all of us. 
I really believe that is why we all got so 
terribly interested. When you have been 
married anywhere from two to five years, 
as we all have, vou have reached the point 
where you realize that you understand 
men. And you watch the single girls 
stumbling and blundering along, making 
the most ridiculous, unnecessary mis- 
takes, succeeding, when they do succeed, 
by mere flukes. You feel sure that if vou 
wanted to put your mind to it, you could 
marry any man in the world. 

Marrving off Madge would not be 
easy. We all realized this. But the dith- 
culty only made the proposition more 
stimulating. In fact, while it was largely 
necessity that made us pick Wells Pren- 
tice, I guess there was a certain element of 
pride in it, too. In Wells we had, so to 
speak, a foeman worthy of our steel. 

Rosemary and Dulcie and I happened 
to meet in Nat’s Grocery the M. mday 
morning before Madge was due to arrive, 
and while we waited for Mrs. Curtis to 
give her mile-long order, we leaned 
against the counter and planned our open- 
ing guns. 

“The thing to do, of course,” said Rosie 
practically, “is to make sure that they 
meet casually. If Wells once got the idea 
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Madge was setting 
her cap for him, 
he'd be off like a 
frightened doe." 

“Her train gets in 
about noon, doesn't 
it?" Dulcie asked. 
* Well, Roger is in 
the bank nearly 
every day on his 
way home to din- 
ner, and he and 
Wells usually walk 
up together. I'll 
tell Roger to drop 
around by the sta- 
tion to see Madge. 
I won't even men- 
tion Wells to him, 
becauseoncea man's 
trying to be subtle 
—good night! Wells 
will probably trail 
along, though." 

I shook my head. 

“No sale," I said 
firmly. “Don’t let 
Wells see Madge till 
I’ve had a good look 
at her first. You 
know how she used 
to get herself up— 
she ought to be look- 
ing as pretty as pos- 
sibleon first meeting. 
First impressions 
are so important.” 

“How are you 
going to get her to 
fix herself up, 
though?” Rosie de- 
manded practically. 
“You can’t explain 
how necessary it is 
unless you come 
right out and tell 
her what you have 
in mind.” 

“Oh, that would 
not do at all," said 
Dulcie. “It would 
make any girl so 
self-conscious she'd 
be a perfect handi- 
cap tous;and Madge 
of all girls! It might 
make her mad and 
so stubborn that 
she’d cut off her 
nose to spite her 
face, and wouldn’t 
even try. You’ll 
have to do it subtly, 
some way, Dot." 

We decided that the best way to ar- 
range a meeting would be to have a little 
bridge party. That would make asking 
MA seem perfectly natural and imper- 
sonal. 


“And we'll fix the tallies so that they'll 


play together," said Rosie. 
ulcie and I merely looked at her. For 
a girl who's lived with a man for five years 
Rosie seems to have learned the least! 
“We'll fix the tallies,” I said, “so they 
won't play together. We'll just introduce 
them, and then see that they don't get to- 
gether all evening." 
Rosie looked baffled. 
* Get him anxious to know her and then 
keep him from it," I explained patiently. 
* How are you going to get him anxious, 
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“It’s stark crazy to drive a car like this over wet roads," Wells said to me. **We've 


though?” Rosie persisted. “Tell him what 
a peach Madge is and how attractive and 
everything?" 

Dulcie and I exchanged glances. It was 
plain to be seen that Rosie wasn't proving 
much of a help to us. 

"['ve been at work already,” Dulcie 
explained to me. "I've told him that 
Dot is having a girl to visit her, and that 
I'm so sorry it isn't Belinda Stevens, as I 
know he and Belinda would have taken to 
each other so." 

I confess that for a minute I was dumb 
enough to try to think who Belinda 
Stevens was; but it didn't take me more 
than a moment to realize that, of course, 
there wasn't any such person. 

“I merely told h^» Madge's name," 


Dulcie went on, “and said I was awfully 
sorry Robert Dexter had moved to New 
York. Said we all wanted Madge to have 
a good time, and intimated that Robert 
was the only man I could think of who 
might postibly interest her at all. You 
know Robert Dexter is the one person 
Wells has ever been jealous of. I could see 
him prick right up at the mere mention of 
his name." 


HAT was all the start we'd made when 

Madge arrived at noon, Friday. Will 
and I were down to the train to meet her. 
The second I saw Madge clear at the end 
of the platform I recognized her. Not be- 
cause she looked the way I remembered 
her, but because she looked just exactly 
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got to get there," I explained tensely, ‘before it gets too dark to see the road” 


the way I had been afraid she would look. 
It was a lovely, warm, spring day; but 
Madge had on a heavy dark blue suit. 
She had ona heavy, plain felt hat, and 
heavy square-toed shoes. She came swing- 
ing down the platform toward us, carrying 
her own suitcase. 

“Hello, Dot, you old dear! Hello, 
WH” She kissed me, and gave Will a 
boyish handshake. “My, but it's great to 
ce vou both again!" 

Ir was great to see Madge, too. Ial- 
wavs did like Madge. She was so inter- 
sted in everything we passed, going up 
ome in the flivver, so crazy about our 
wins, so all-around jolly that if I hadn't 
ad it on my mind to get her married, I'd 
ave just settled down to enjoy her visit. 


But to one who had taken it upon her 
soul to marry Madge off, Madge was 
enough to make your heart sink. She had 
on a plain white shirtwaist with a high 
collar and tie. But I didn't know the 
worst till she took off her hat. Her hair 
was cut exactly like a man’s. Short, 
shingled right up the back, every bit of 
her ears right out in the open, not so 
much as one feminine softening side-burn! 

Of course we'd all seen that style in the 
movies and in the expensive fashion maga- 
zines; but nobody in Montrose had had 
the nerve to try it. And Madge, of all 
people! She certainly wasn't the one to 
carry it off. 

My first impulse was to call up the 
girls and tell them our plan was off. It 
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seemed so hopeless. 
But hope dies hard, 
and I just couldn't 
bring myself to give 
up without trying. 
Besides, as the after- 
noon wore on, I 
found myself dis- 
covering what I'd 
sort of forgotten, 
how nice Madge 
really is in spite of 
being too smart and 
looking like a young 
man. I began to see 
that it was not only 
a stunt but my 
actual duty to do 
anything I possibly 
could for her. 

But how much 
could I do? I could 
just see Wells Pren- 
tice taking one look 
and running for 
shelter. Still, if you 
try hard enough, it 
is amazing what 
bright ideas will 
come to you. In 
fact, the one which 
came to me was little 
short of an inspira- 
tion. 


It HAD suddenly 
turned very warm, 
and as Madge's 
trunk didn't come 
that afternoon, she 
borrowed a bunga- 
low apron of me to 
put on for breakfast 
the next morning. 
It was an especially 

retty apron, a 

right, clear pink 
with crisp white rick- 
rack braid on it. 
also lent her a pair 
of soft black mules 
instead of her heavy 
shoes. 

And seeing her 
standing in the sun- 
shine at the kitchen 
window I suddenly 
realized that, dressed 
right, in spite of her 
hair, Madee wasn’t 
half bad-looking. In 
fact, even her hair 
didn’t look so bad. 
It was black and 
curly and, being so short, it did make her 
head look very small and attractive. Her 
eyes and nose and mouth weren’t anything 
special, except that she had very black 
eyelashes and such clear pink and white 
skin and such very white teeth that, 
standing there in bright pink and the sun- 
shine, there was something very flashing- 
looking about her. 

She stretched her arms up in the warm 
June sunshine. 

“My, but it feels good to get off that 
heavy suit!” she observed. “Thank good- 
ness I've a lighter one in my trunk." 

“Haven’t you any light dresses?” I 
asked hopefully. 

Madge shook her head. 

“Your other (Continued on page 156) 


A group of young persons coming from the Cave of the Winds, under Niagara. They 
are wearing waterproof clothes, because a visit to the caves means a wetting 
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The Honeymoon Trail 
Still Leads To Niagara Falls 


E WERE sitting in an 
automobile, alongside the 
curb on the main street of 
Niagara Falls, New York. 
One member of our party 
had gone into a shop on some errand or 
other. The rest of us, while waiting, 
watched the sight-seers as they strolled by; 
an apparently endless stream of them. 
“Did yo" ever see so many B-and-G’s 
in all your life?” said the man beside me, 
who happened to be the assistant manager 
of the Hoel Statler in Buffalo. 
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By Allan Harding 


*B-and-G's?" I echoed inquiringly. 
“What does that mean?” 

"Brides and grooms," he explained. 
“Hotel men call them B-and-G's. Just 
look at them! At least half these folks are 
honeymooners.” 

“But I thought Niagara Falls had gone 
out of fashion as a haunt of the newly 
wedded,” I said. 

“Don’t you believe it!” he exclaimed. 
* Any time of the year you'll find them 
here by the dozen. And in the two 
big marriage months, June and October, 


they come to the Falls in regular flocks.” 

“But aren't they what the English call 
*trippers'?" I asked. ‘‘ Just young couples 
from nearby towns, who can't afford to go 
far, or to stay more than a day or two?" 

“Certainly not!" he declared. ‘You 
may not see the rich and fashionable young 
couples walking along the street, holding 
hands, and frankly advertising their state 
of bliss; but they are here just the same. 
They probably are holding hands too, but 
they are doing it in the seclusion of more 
or less expensive motor-cars. 


The Honeymoon Trail Still Leads to Niagara Falls, by ALLAN HARDING 
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"[n many cases, these motor- 
cars are their own. They are 
taking their wedding trips in their 
rivate automobiles. I happen to 
now, because dozens of these 
B-and-G’s stay at our hotel in 
Buffalo. And most of them come 
there because it is only fifteen 
miles from the Falls. 


“FOR more than a century, 
Niagara has been the honey- 
mooner's paradise. I don't know 
why. Perhaps because, a hundred 
years ago, or even fifty years ago, 
there were comparatively few fa- 
mous resorts. People didn't travel 
so much then as they do now; but if 
they could scrape together enough 
money, they would manage to sce 
Niagara Falls—and have some- 
thing to talk about all the rest of 
their lives. Consequently, a wed- 
ding trip to Niagara furnished a 
badge of distinction. It was ‘the 
thing to do.’ 

“Times have changed. People 
nowadays don’t go around brag- 
ging of having been to Niagara, | 
although they do rather apologize 
if they have not been here. And 
while, as a wedding trip, it doesn't 
confer so much glory as it once 
did, the B-and-G's keep right on 
coming." 

Then the thought came to me— 

If Niagara Falls is still, above all 
other places, the haunt of honey- 
mooners, why not stay around for 
a while and watch the ways of 
these newly-weds? It may be true that 
“all mankind love a lover." But in this 
day and generation our attitude toward 
lovers is decidedly mixed. 

* We criticize the way they behave. We 
predict that they will come to all kinds 
of disaster. We assert that their manner 
of loving 1s not the good old-fashioned 
manner. We think they are careless—or 
callous—toward each other. In short, we 
talk as if, after thousands of years, 
these young human hearts have radically 
changed—and changed for the worse. 
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The **Rock of Ages," and the bridge 
that leads to the Cave of the Winds 


With all this in mind, I determined to 
see Niagara Falls as a sort of laboratory 
for the study of Young Love. For several 
days I wandered about the place, watch- 
ing, listening, and drawing conclusions, 
which I think are correct ones. 

On the last afternoon of my stay in the 
honeymooners’ paradise, I stood on Pros- 

ect Point, looking at the flood of trans- 
hint green water go plunging over the 
brink of the precipice. Close beside me 
stood a young couple. So young, so ha 
pily silent, so unmistakably a B-and-G, 
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An aérial view of Niagara Falls, taken from the Canadian side 


that I watched them out of the 
corner of my eye. 

The girl’s hair was bobbed. Her 
dress also was ‘‘bobbed”—almost 
up to her knees. Under her arm 
was a vanity case; and she had 
made good use of the lip stick, 
and rouge box, and eyebrow pen- 
cil it must have contained! She 
was a typical flapper. And the 
boy was a typical masculine 
counterpart of that ultra-modern 
feminine species. 

But in their eyes there was a 
dreaming wonder; and it was not 
wonder at the stupendous spec- 
tacle, which they watched without 
really seeing it! 

Perhaps they sensed some 
strange parallel between that 
stream and the current of their 
own lives; some suggestion, in that 
tremendous plunge, of the one 
they themselves had just taken. 


S THEY stood there, the girl 
moved closer to the boy’s side. 
He put his arm around her shoul- 
ders and she put her own arm 
around his waist. They either did 
not know, or did not care, that the 
group of bystanders watched them 
with amused smiles. 

After a moment, they turned 
and walked away; their arms still 
around each other, the dreaming 
wonder still only half veiling the 
happiness in their eyes. 

Petaved on, watching the end- 
less stream of green water sweep- 
ing onward to the plunge, just as it has 
been doing for centuries past! Always 
new, yet always acting in age-old con- 
formity to the laws which control it. 

When I finally turned away, it was 
with a smile of satisfaction. For it seemed 
to me that my laboratory investigation of 
Young Love had been decidedly reassur- 
ing as to the point in question. I, too, had 
seen a parallel between those two streams. 
From what I had observed, I believed that 
one was practically as changeless as the 
other. (Continued on page 92) 


Brown Got His Business ‘Training 


On Board A Sailing Ship: 


A thrashing administered by a hard-boiled mate taught him, when he was still a boy, 
not to argue about work, but to do it— Later, as captain of a ship, he 
learned to act on his own responsibility, to handle men, 
and to make advantageous business trades 


By William S. Dutton 


I’S a pretty big jump from captain 

of an old-time *windjammer," buf- 

feting the seven seas, to head of a 

tremendous manufacturing organi- 

zation. Yet Charles W. Brown, 
president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, made that jump; and the 
mainspring behind it was a bit of salt- 
water advice, rubbed in by an old-fash- 
ioned sailing ship thrashing!. 

Brown was born, son of a sea captain, 
in a little Massachusetts sea-coast town, 
where a boy wasn't a boy if he couldn't 
put his cap on the tip of any of the royal 
mast poles sprouting like wheat about the 
town wharves. He could box a compass 
when he was five. At seventeen, he was 
swabbing down decks and swinging aloft 
with the best of them on one of New Eng- 
land's famous old merchant traders. 

"That trader was no pleasure yacht. Not 
infrequently her discipline was enforced 
at the crack of a rope's end wielded by a 
husky mate. Her destination was Shang- 
hai, China, and her voyage was to last a 
year or longer. The crew of seventeen— 
Swedes, Finns, Russians, Germans, Liver- 
pool Irish, Greeks—were as tough as the 
salt pork the cook served up three times a 
day in the galley. : 

Seated in his very comfortable office in 
one of Pittsburgh’s skyscrapers, Captain 
Brown smiled as he told me about it. It 
was on that voyage to Shanghai, he as- 
sured me, that he learned one of the big- 
gest lessons of his life. 

It was a raw, chill morning. Eight bells 
had struck, signaling the end of the 
morning watch. Brown, hungry enough 
to eat a mule, was already on his way to 
breakfast when the second mate barked 
his name and ordered him aloft to make 
fast a royal. 

“The boy of the new watch should go 
aloft instead of me," Brown objected. 
“Im hungry, and I want my breakfast.” 

'The mate didn't pause to argue the 
point. His big left paw shot out and 
gripped the collar of Brown's shirt; his 
right went back, and the heavy rope end 
which it held swished into action over 
Brown's back. ‘Three minutes of this, and 
the mate spun the astonished youngster 
toward his duty. 

* Maybe that'll teach ve," he advised, 
“to step lively when an officer speaks, an’ 
to keep a civil tongue in yer head. Ye are 
on this ship to work, me boy, not to 
argue. Lay to that, an’ ye won't get hurt!” 
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It was the first and last thrashing 


.Brown received at sea, and it was the last 


time he "argued" about work. A few 
years later, at the age of twenty-one, he 
was captain of the ship and earning, by his 
skill as a navigator and by his shrewd- 
ness as a trader, dividends that averaged 
twenty-two per cent yearly for his em- 
ployers. 

At twenty-seven, after ten years at sea, 
he foresaw the eventual abandonment of 
sailing craft for steam. It was at this 
point that he decided his future was on 
the land. He knew nothing of any land 
form of business, and his savings were his 
only capital. But by applying salt-water 
training to push through land obstacles, 
before fe was forty years old he was head 
and principal owner of the largest whole- 
sale glass house in the Northwest. To-day, 
the company of which he is president is 
the largest in its field, with a pay roll of 
almost fifteen thousand people, fifty great 
branch warehouses, and a capitalization 
and surplus of eighty million dollars! 

“You’ve made quite an advance since 
your seafaring davs," I ventured, glanc- 
ing about the finely appointed office. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” said Captain 
Brown, surprisingly. “It depends en- 
tirely upon the point of view. I feel much 
prouder of my accomplishment of forty 
vears ago as a successful shipmaster than 
of anything I have done since. 


“TE MAY be difficult to grasp what I 
mean. Perhaps a recital of my expe- 
rience on one sea voyage may help vou get 
the idea. In 1882, my vessel had carried 
three hundred Chinese from Hongkong to 
Victoria, and was looking for business. 
This was during an uprising in. South 
Africa. I secured an advantageous char- 
ter for Port Natal, loaded lumber at 
Cowichan, on Vancouver Island, and 
completed the cargo with canned salmon 
between decks. Labor was so scarce that 
] had to walk seven miles and canoe fif- 
teen to get a few Siwash Indians to work 
on the vessel at five dollars a day. I was 
offered fourteen hundred dollars addi- 
tional to put on a deck load of spars. To- 
day, an offer of a thousand times that 
couldn't induce me to go around Cape 
Horn and Cape Hope in a wooden sailing 
vessel, if she carried a deck load of heavy 
timber, and the cargo was stowed, as it 
was then, over sand ballast. 

“We had sand ballast from Hongkong, 


and if vou know anything about sand you 
know that it shifts. But labor was so high 
that I couldn't afford to take the sand out. 
I shipped a crew and a drunken Polish 
mate at Victoria. The first night after 
leaving port the mate fell asleep on watch, 
and I had a row with him. The result 
was that I never spoke to a living soul 
for one hundred and seven days, the 
duration of that voyage, except to give 
an order. 


d WE HAD a quick passage until we 

neared Cape Horn, when the ship 
began to leak and the pressure of the lum- 
ber drove the sand through the flooring. 
In the course of a few weeks, we pumped 
out all the sand and used up all the 
leather we had for pump boxes. But we 
substituted other things for leather and 
kept on pumping. 

“The vessel was leaking so badly that 
it was a question as to whether it would , 
not be necessary to put into Port Stanley 
in the Falkland Islands and refit. This 
would not only have taken all the freight 
money but it also would have made the 
voyage unprofitable, thereby ruining my 
reputation as a master. My decision was 
to keep on for Port Natal. 

“Many a night as I walked the deck 
and looked over at the cold ocean and felt 
the piercing winds sweeping in from the 
Antarctic, i couldn’t help thinking what 
would happen if the spars on deck got 
adrift, stoved in the deck house, and gave 
us a swim in those icy waters. I knew it 
wouldn't be a long swim. There wasn't a 
sign of life, except a few birds, and we 
hadn't seen a vessel since we left Cape 
Horn weeks before. 

“By constant work at the pumps, and 
by carrying on sail as hard as possible we 
made rapid progress, but the strain on my 
nerves was a much greater one than I've 
ever had in commercial life. I was so 
lonely and desolate that when I wound 
the chronometer in the morning, I would 
tally off each day on the inscription on the 
chronometer box. It was one day nearer 
port. t 

“The crew regarded me as a rash young 
man and endowed me with far greater 
courage and ability than I really had. 
This was because, in spite of difficulties, 
we were pushing along. Down below, 
alone in my own cabin, | felt more like a 
homesick boy than like a hard-driving sea 
captain. (Continued on page 164) 
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Charles William Brown 


HOUGH he began his career as a sailor, Mr. Brown 

is mow president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, one of the biggest manufacturing concerns in 
the country. He was born in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, sixty-cight years ago, the son of a sea captain. Be- 
fore he was grown, young Brown was sailing the seven 
seas. At the age of twenty-one he became captain of an 


old-time merchantman, engaged in the Australia-China 
trade. As master of this vessel he made an extraordinary 
record; but, foreseeing the end of the “windjammers,” he 
left the sea, and entered the glass business in Minne- 
apolis. Later he sold out to the company which he now 
heads. Mr. Brown’s home is at Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
near Pittsburgh. 
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Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


DOCTOR VAN DYKE is distinguished as a writer, 
teacher, preacher and citizen. His story, “The OtherWise 
Man,” has been printed in every language which uses the 
printing press. Among his best known volumes of short 
stories are“ The Blue Flower" and ‘The Ruling Passion.” 
His books of poems include “ Music,” “The White Bees," 
and “The Grand Canyon.” Doctor Van Dyke was born 
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in Germantown, Pa., in 1852, For a number of years 
he was pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in 
New York City, and for twenty-three years he was 
professor of English literature at Princeton University, 
From 1913 to 1917 he served as United States Minis- 
ter to the Netherlands. His home is at Princeton, New 
Jersey. (In oval) Doctor Van Dyke with his grandson, 


Tolerance 


By Dr. Henry Van Dyke 


OLERANCE is a very popular 
virtue nowadays. Many people 

[togerher 
consistent in practicing it. They 
keep a little private corner for 


praise it who are not a 


their pet hatreds. They 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


'The motto of this sort of indifference 
should be the familiar line of the profane 
song: “What the h-ll do we care?" (For 
I have noticed that those who profess not 
to believe in any such place of punish- 
ment are the people who most frequently 
mention it.) 

Sometimes, however, the indifferent 
attitude does not come from the absence 


American trait, and the worst. I an- 
swered that in my judgment the best 
quality of Americans is energy mixed with 
courage. Their least admirable trait is 
self-complacency based on imperfect in- 
formation. 

The man whose tolerance flows from an 
unreasonable sense of innate superiority 
to his fellow men often bears on his face an 


This, of course, is not tolerance. 


hypocrisy! It is difficult to 
describe real tolerance in 
any picturesque and strik- 
ing way, or to write a 
“snappy” article about it. 
It is a calm, gentle, friendly 
state of mind; and, you 
know, things like that have 
no salient angles or sharp, 
bristling points about 
them. 

The opposite vice of 
bigotry is easier to depict 
vividly. It runs to fierce 
assion and violent action. 
t offers much more ma- 
terial for a thrilling movie- 
picture. A scene from the 
Spanish Inquisition or a 
mob battle in Herrin 
“lms” better than a peace 
conference in Geneva. 

A learned Dutchman has 
just published a book en- 
titled ** Tolerance." It con- 
tains three hundred and 
ninety-nine pages. Of those 
at least three hundred pages 
deal mainly with the his- 
tory and nature of Intoler- 
ance. This, no doubt, is 
natural, It is always more 
exciting to attack than to 
praise. 

What I want to do here 
is to point out and under- 
line the often overlooked 
fact. that there are really 
two kinds of tolerance, so 
different in nature and 
effect. that they are sepa- 
rate things, almost as con- 
trary to each other as cold 
and warmth. 

The first kind, the easy, 
worthless, sometimes dan- 
gerous kind of tolerance, is 
based on indifference. 

It is natural for those 
who believe nothing, to be 
forbearing in regard to the 


beliefs. or misbeliefs of others. 
diference do the cherished errors and are held. 
illusions. of his neighbors make to a man 


Itis of convictions, but from the pride and outward and visible sign of his lack of 


The “Controversy” 
Between Science and Religion 


as Doctor Van Dyke Sees It 


“QCICIENCE is the careful, orderly study of the 
work of God as we see it in the world," says 
Doctor Van Dyke. “Religion is faith in and 
obedience to the word of God as it comes to our 
hearts through conscience, and devout medita- 
tion, and prayer, and the messages of men inspired 
by His spirit to declare His will. The work of God 
is no less true, no less sacred, than His word, 
though men may, and often do, misinterpret both. 

“Holy Scripture is meant to teach us what man- 
is to believe concerning God and what duties God 
requires of man.’ It makes no claim to be an in- 
errant authority on the laws of physics and chem- 
istry and biology, nor does it profess to discover 
and explain the manner in which these laws operate 
in the world where we live and the vast universe 
of which it is a part. It says to the soul of man, 
‘This do and thou shalt live.’ 

“Science, on the other hand, is strictly concerned 
with the structure, operation, and elements of the 
physical world. Its task is to tell us how things 
are made and how they work. It says to us, 
‘These are the laws of nature by which your life 
in the body is conditioned.’ 

“There is certainly no necessity, indeed, to my 
mind, there is hardly a possibility, of any real 
conflict between religion and science. The truth 
revealed by religion is that the universe is not the 
product of blind chance, unreasonable power, or 
lawless energy, but the well-ordered work of in- 
telligence, wisdom, will, and love. The truths 
discovered by science are illustrations and proofs 
of this sublime conception.” 


A man of this type feels so sure that he 


inward and spiritual grace. 
This sign is a smile, a cool, 
lofty, supercilious, tolerant, 
intolerable smile. With it 
he conducts an argument, 
when by chance he has con- 
descended to engage in one. 
With it he meets all ob- 
jections, mocks at all rea- 
sons, and dismisses the case. 

I knew a man with this 
sort of smile, once—but not 


long. 

His facial gesture was 
more irritating than if he 
had pulled your nose. He 
never got excited, never 
scolded at his opponent. 
It did not seem worth his 
while. He merely smiled. 

Thus he tolerantly and 
smilingly discussed all 
topics of religion and poli- 
tics and literary criticism 
which are current in the 
Eastern states and got 
himself heartily disliked in 
many clubs. Then he went 
West, and fell into con- 
troversy with some cattle 
men about range rights in 
the forest reserve. He cor- 
rected the cowboys' errors 
of judgment, and smiled.... 
They buried him under a 
cottonwood tree. 


HE trouble with this kind 

of tolerance, whether 

it is based on absolute in- 
difference to all opinions, 
or on a fancied mental in- 
fallibility which makes the 
other fellow's opinions of no 
account, is that it is cold all 
the way through—cold as 
an iceberg. There is no 
ulse of life in it. It never 
[ids to a better under- 
standing. Ie never makes 
friendships between men of 


What | self-sufficiency with which certain opinions different creeds and parties. It is 


Faultily faultless, icily regular,splendidly null. 


who is sure that there is no truth beyond is right—and is so pleased with the feel- It is like that spurious pacifsm which 


the reach of his five senses? 


"Poor chap," the indifferent person 
savs co himself, "let him hug his super- 
sations and worship his idols! I know 
better. He can't hurt me. So I let him 


LJ 
alone. 


ing —that it makes no difference to him 
how wrong other persons may be. “Safety 
first" is his watchword. He assumes that 
he is safe. What else matters? 

A newspaper editor asked me the other 
day to name what I thought the best 


contents itself with refusing to fight in 
any circumstances, but never does a 
thing to forward a positive and construc- 
tive peace founded on reason, right, and 
good will. 

Inwardanimosity (Continuedon page r40) 
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Voices Of 'The Night 


HIS is really the story 
of how I came to fall in 
love with the Night: 
The post office was seven 
miles from my South 
Carolina. plantation home; and 
we had no rural delivery. It 
therefore fell to me to bring the 
mail; but ere it reached our re- 
mote country, it had to come 
forty-two miles through the 
woods, in the days before cars. 
Rarely did it reach us before 
dark. Leaving home at twilight, I 
used to ride the lonely woodland 
miles for the mail, returning 
after nightfall. Not a house was 
on the road. The way led past 
all sorts of shuddery places— 
dim lagoons, glimmering swamp 
edges, black pine thickets. 
| was only seven years old 
when this began, and my im- 
agination had been filled with 
stories the plantation negroes 
told me of hags, of ha’nts, of 
blood-sucking bats as big as 
turkeys, of nameless horrors that 
stalked abroad in the shadows 
out of the old plantation bury- 
ing-grounds. Young as I was, I 
felt a desperate injustice about 
all this: A boy might be a mail- 
carrier at night, or he might be 
told ghost stories; but to be a 
rider in the dark and a semi- 
believer in all sorts of ha'nts is 
too heavy a cross for a youngster 
to carry. 
Fourteen miles every night 
except Sunday I rode; seven in 
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Francis Marion operated. 


the twilight and seven in the pitch dark- 
ness or the eerie starlight, with now and 
then some encouragement from the sil- 
ver searchlight of the moon. I saw much 
that was interesting; I heard much that 
sounded to me exceedingly spooky; I felt 
much of fear and wonder. My initial feel- 
ing was one of dread. 

Distinctly, my first impressions of night 
were those of any boy or girl. I was ap- 
prehensive of its mystery; I was glad to 
escape from the strange touch of its velvet 
hands, the haunting beauty and stillness 
and loneliness of it all. I dreaded the 
sounds I did not understand; I feared 
some of those that I did. The bushes, I 
thought, used to take outlandish shapes. 
The huge yellow pines seemed sighing at 
me. In those early years I was no lover 
of the night. But we change as we grow 
older, I hope usually for the better; and 
often the aversions of youth become the 
attractions of our later years. 

All my life, it seems, ever since those 


Archibald Rutledge, naturalist, writer, and teacher, was bull 
born in a famous old South Carolina home forty-three ulis. 


years ago. He is the author of several books, among them 
"Under the Pines" and “South of Richmond," both 
volumes of poetry; ‘‘Days Off in Dixie,” “Plantation Game 
Trails," and other works in prose. He is now a teacher 
at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 
*Hampton," ancestral home of the Rutledges. 
This old mansion was built in 1730, and figured prom- 
inently in the Revolution, as a base from which General 
The house and plantation 
are now owned by Mr. Rutledge and his brother 


By Archibald Rutledge 


boyhood years, I have been obliged to be 
out late at night: on the plantation, caring 
for the stock, and coming home from all 
sorts of expeditions into the forest or out 
on the river; continuing those rides for the 
mail, under the stars and choiring pines; 
going out to investigate some sudden out- 
cry among the dogs, and lingering to 
become acquainted with what Whitman 
calls “the huge and thoughtful night.” 

From fearing her, I began to be inter- 
ested in her, and then to love her. Dark- 
ness and I have long since been intimates; 
and I think she has revealed more to me 
of Life's secret than day has divulged. It 
may be that some “men love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are 
evil;" but I have learned that in the night 
are voices of poignant appeal to the heart; 
and silences full of mystic meaning. Al- 
ways her white stars seem to me to be 
rising on immortality, her beautiful dark 
tide setting toward eternity. Always the 
night seems to be trying to show me 
patiently, with the infinite 
tenderness and the wistful love 
of a mother, something of the 
truth of the mighty trinity 
of existence—Life, Love, and 
Death. 


ONE of the quaint appealing 
voices of the night is the 
lyric concert of the frogs. It 
may continue all night, espe- 
cially if there is promise of rain. 
It matters not what they are 
singing; it is enough to know 
that they are wild-wood min- 
strels, and that they enjoy 
themselves immensely. They 
have a good time. And they 
vary their program. I used to 
rein in my horse by a starlit 
savanna to listen to them. 
They begin to warn a mythical 
traveler of the danger of riding 
through their quaking domain. 

" Knee-deep! Knee-deep! 
Knee-deep!" pipe the elhn 
trebles. 

"Little deeper! Little deeper! 
Little deeper!" shrill the so- 
pranos. 

“Thigh-high! Thigh-high! 
Thigh-high!” the altos sing. 

More deep! More deep! 
More deep!" the baritones 
warn. 

"You'd better go 'round! 
You'd better go 'round! You'd 
better go 'round!" thunders 
the profound bass of the old 


Whenever I hear frogs sing- 
ing, I know that, even though 
dimly and obscurely, their 
hearts must be feeling the same 
kind of joyous utterance as do 
ours when we sing our festive 
carols and our hearthstone 
melodies. Somehow, hearts 
have an infallible way of being 
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hearts, whether wild or human, and whether 
they dwell in: proud cities or in lonely 
marshes. All that is needed to make a 
song authentic is that it must spring from 
the heart. It may come from a sidewalk 
of New York or from a “haunt of coot and 
hern." What makes music and poetry is 
sincerity. 

I remember hearing one night a sound 
that has ever since haunted my memory. 
Twenty feet above the ground I was at the 
time, on a platform that I had built amon 
the branches of a long-leaf pine. I ha 
constructed it there in order to make 
observations at night. Below me was an 
area of white sand, a half-acre in extent. 
Long had I known this place as a noc- 
turnal rendezvous for deer; it lay midway 
between a swamp where the deer spent 
the day, and a deserted plantation, where 
at night these shy wanderers loved to 
forage for tender green browsing, for 
mushrooms, and for certain peaches that 
the neglected orchard persisted in bearing. 
Many a time at twilight I mounted the 
platform, which was only about a mile 


from home, to watch through the moon- 
light hours not only for deer but also for 
e RRA else in wild life the lonely wood- 
lands would divulge. 

After having waited an hour or more, I 
heard a distinct and mysterious sound. 
I was sure that a bush cracked; and I 
thought I heard a faint and rather eerie 
call. The lonely woods lay marbled in 
the transfiguring moonlight; even the tall 

ines had ceased their mournful harping. 

t was so silent that every sound should 

have been distinct; but since we are ac- 
customed to associate sight with sound, 
it is hard to be guided by sound alone. 


Now I heard something brush sedu- 
lously through a green myrtle. Then 
into the patch of sand walked three deer. 
So quiet, so shadowy, so vividly unreal 
they were that they might easily have 
been taken for spirits. Indeed, one of the 
wonders of the night is the artless delicacy, 
the silent elegance, the stillness with 
which wild creatures travel the country of 
the silvery shadows. It seems the more 


If You Ask Me: 


People who talk about the high cost of 
living aren't talking about actual cost 


remarkable because the world itself is 
then so quiet, and the moving about of 
such a crude creature as a man is readily 
detected. But deer have a fairy way of 
gliding along, of floating over obstacles, 
of crossing moonlit stretches of country 
with a stealth that has upon it the bloom 
of magic and of wonder. 

Wary wanderers were these three. The 
buck, with a curious air of defiant yet 
timid alertness, alternately held his head 
high, winding the night air; or held it 
down, apparently snuffing the ground. 
One doe stood beside him, the picture of 
shadowy gentleness. Another doe was 
behind, one ear cocked backward and one 
turned forward. I saw her turn her beau- 
tiful head. She seemed listening to some- 
thing in the bushes through which she 
had just come. She lowered her head. I 
heard something bleat softly. She was 
answered by one of the most pathetic and 
appealing sounds in all nature—the bleat- 
ing of a little fawn. A bush across the 
path had probably delayed it; but now 
into the clear (Continued on page 74) 


OR a number of years the American people have 

fooled themselves with talk about the high cost 

of living. They have persuaded themselves and 
one another to believe that the business of getting a 
living is more difficult now than it was in some mythical 
age called the “good old days." 

The truth is that living is cheaper in America to-day 
than at any other time or place in human history. 

And the reason people fool themselves and think the 
cost of living high is because they think of cost in terms 
of dollars, and not in terms of labor. 

In the "good old days," when eggs could be bought 
at five cents a dozen and meat could be had in abun- 
dance for the shooting, a great deal of labor was required 
to purchase a very small luxury. 

When Lincoln was a young man, he could have pur- 
chased cloth for a pair of pants with little money; but 
when he exchanged labor for the cloth, he had to split 
four hundred rails for every yard of it. 

The worth of a dollar may rise and fall, for a dollar 
is but a medium of exchange; but the amount. of 
energy a man is capable of expending in exchange for 
dollars, or the things dollars will buy, remains approxi- 
mately the same through the ages. 

If many hours of back-breaking toil are required to 
ect a living, the cost of living is high; if a few hours 
of pleasant work afford a living, the cost of living is 
low. And the number of dollars a man may receive is 
not in either case a measure of cost. 

Food, clothing, and shelter cost more in money 
to-day than they cost when Grandfather was a boy, 
but the expenditure of energy one must make in cx- 
change for them is no greater now than it was then. 

When we moderns speak of a living, we mean a great 
deal more than Grandfather meant. We mean at least 
two suits of clothing cach year; silks for our women- 
folk; occasional visits to the theatre; travel; books; 
newspapers and magazines; good lighting; adequate 
heat; all we desire of fruits, vegetables, and meats; and 
one in each five of us means an automobile and suth- 
cient gasolene to keep it moving. 


It may be that the whole of our incomes is required 
to pay our taxes, keep up our insurance and purchase 
the things we think we must have; but we might save 
the greater part of what we earn if we were content to 
live as millions lived in those ‘‘ good old days.” 

We might use flour sacks to make underclothing 
for the children. Our women-folks might make over 
dresses and hats season after season. We might wear 
a suit with seat, elbows, and knees patched with some 
fabric of alien hue. We might do without insurance, 
shows, travel, books, and periodicals. We might deny 
our children an education. We might use a wick in a 
saucer of grease for light, and shiver before an inade- 
quate fire in winter. We might make a meal of potatoes 
alone, as this man Lincoln did many a time in the 
years he was splitting rails. That would be “living,” 
and the cost would not be high, either in money or in 
labor. 

It would be living; but it would not be pleasant 
living, and it would cost us a great deal more than 
money is worth. 

Americans have abundant life—hopeful life—luxu- 
rious life—a life that gives them joy in each new day, 
joy in their hours of leisure, joy in labor itself. It is a 
life that broadens their vision and expands their souls. 
The wealth of the world could not have bought its 
like two hundred years ago—or fifty years ago. A very 
moderate expenditure of energy makes it available to 
the majority to-day. 

The cost of living is the sweat of one’s brow, now as 
always. The measure of cost is the degree of fatigue 
when the dav's work is done and the living earned. 

Whatever the cash price of eggs and coal and silk 
stockings, the cost of living isn't high in a land where 
the average man can say, when the day's work is 
finished, “Well, kids, what do you and your mother 
want to do this evening—ride a while or go to a show?” 

If the cost of living were really high, he would 
have neither the energy 
nor the time for any- heer wT) 
thing but sleep. j 


The ‘Twenty-four Murrays 
Work And Live Together 


“Father had two big ambitions,” says Bob Murray: “One was to make his family 
a unit, and the other was to establish a store that would sell everything farmers 


needed" — In the mountain town of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, the elder Murray’s 
wife, sons, daughters, and children-in-law have made his dream a reality 


MIGHT begin by relating the amaz- 

ing history of the Murray store, and 

by telling you how the Murray 

family of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 

built up in this little mountain town 
of a few thousand people a hardware busi- 
ness of half a million dollars a year. Or I 
might picture to you how farmers drive 
ten, thirty, fifty miles over rough moun- 
tain roads in order to buy what that 
family has to sell. 

On the other hand, I might tell you of 
the Murrays’ “Big Party," an event in 
which a whole countryside has partici- 

ated every spring for fifteen years, until 
it has taken on the proportions of a county 
fair. 

But I prefer to tell you first what Bob 
Murray, eldest son of the family, told me 
about a one-horse carriage with yellow and 
black trimmed wheels. 

I came across this carriage on an upper 
floor of the Murray warehouse. It was one 
of those topless, single-seated models with 
a shiny patent leather dashboard known 
twenty years ago 
as arunabout. All 
around it in the 
warehouse were 
modern plows, 
binders, threshing 
machines, gaso- 
lene engines and 
pumps, home dy- 
namos, bathtubs, 
furnaces. In such 
company the car- 
riage didn’t belong. 
It was a relic of a 
bygone age. 

T ob M urray 
placed his hand 
on one of the gayly 
painted wheels, as 
1f he held a strange 
regard for that out- 
of-date vehicle. 

“Not so man 
years ago,” he said, 
with a smile, “you 
could have come 
here and found 
two hundred light 
carriages like this 
in our warehouse. 
To-day this is the 
only one we have.” 

“Then this car- 
riage,” I said, “re- 
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mains as an emblem of lost business, a 
slice cut from your profits.” 

Murray's eyes twinkled. 

“No, sir," he corrected. “It stands 
here as an emblem of business gained! Our 
sales to-day on automobile accessories are 
twice the amount that we formerly made 
from the sale of carriages!” 

He continued: ‘When the miners of 
the anthracite coal fields, thirty miles from 
here, went on strike, we stocked up with 
wood saws and engines for farmers who, 
because of the strike, had to burn wood 
instead of coal in their stoves and fur- 
naces. Ánd we profited, just as we profited 
from the passing of the carriage! 

"One thing goes. Another takes its 
place. The biggest thing we've done here 
—the starting of our annual ‘Big Party'— 
was forced on us by adversity, and the 
threat of getting licked. I'm not trying to 

reach, but I'm giving you our experience 
hor from the pot, when I say that ever 
failure has its compensating success, whic 
by double-quick action you can catch by 
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These are the men who run the Murray Bros. store in Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. In the accompanying article, Bob, the eldest brother, tells how the 
family has built up an amazingly big business in a small town. From left 
to right the men are Phil Murray, Jake Demer, Eben Keen, Quint Murray, 
and Bob Murray. Demer ord Keen are brothers-in-law of the Murray boys 


the tail as it whisks around the corner. 
We've found that out right in this small 
town, a town that you could lose in a 
us New York City block." 

hat in fact is the keynote of the story 
of the Murrays. 

Let's go back a ways. Philip R. Mur- 
ray, the father of the family, was a 
farmer. He wasn't an ordinary farmer; 
neither was he an ordinary father. His 
two hundred and sixty acres on Cherry 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Hones- 
dale, were among the best kept in Wayne 
County. He was builder of one of the 
first silos in that part of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced and raised short-horn gray Dur- 
hams in the county as early as 1880, and 
even before that had started farm records 
of experiments in soil cultivation and ac- 
counting. 


“LATHER had two big ambitions," Bob 
Murray told me. “One was to own a 
store in which could be bought everything 
for the farm. The other was to make the 
Murray family ot 
four boys and three 
girls a unit which 
would stand as one. 
“In those days, 
if you broke a piece 
of farm machinery 
you had to send 
away to get the re- 
pair parts. That 
meant that the ma- 
chine stood idle 
until the new parts 
arrived. 
“Tf ever I own 
a store,’ Father 
would fume on 
such occasions, 
"it'll have in stock 
everything for the 
farm. When a 
farmer wants 
something, I don't 
care what, he'll be 
able to get it at my 
store. He won't 
have to kill time 
waiting for it.' 
“Forty years ago 
Father founded 
this store, and that 
is our slogan to- 
day," added Bob 
Murray quietly: 
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“Everything for the Farm.’ It’s painted 

in letters three feet high on our warehouse, 

and it’s as true a slogan as we can make tt. 

"As to that second ambition: Our 

sister Rita died in 1911, Brother Fred in 

1914, and Father two years later. But 

the five of us who are left—the two girls 

through their husbands, Jake and Eben— 
and Mother, all are actively identified 
with the business. Not one ever left 

Honesdale or separated from the rest; and 

that isn’t because there weren’t oppor- 

tunities to do so. 

“We are a pretty big family now: 
Mother Murray, the five children, with 
their wives and husbands (the youngest 
son is unmarried), and fourteen grand- 
children, of whom ten are boys, making 
twenty-four in all. And we all live within 
two blocks of each other here in Honesdale! 
We are as near to being a unit as a family 
can be.” 

“Ever fight?" I asked. 

"We're too busy to fight," answered 
Murray. 

On the farm—which was owned by the 
Murrays for fifty years and not disposed 
of mi jn fter the father's death—the seven 
youngsters lived a happy, healthy life. 
They all attended the country school. The 
boys— Bob, Phil, Quint, and Fred—did 
chores about the place, while Maude, 
Rita, and Vera cooked, canned for the 

winter, and ran the family sewing ma- 
chine. Nobody shirked. 

An outline of their early training, and 
my first. glimpse of why this family re- 


mained a family, I obtained from Mother 
Murray. She lives now in a big brick 
house, one of the finest in Honesdale, and 
Bob and Quint and their families live in 
the same house, but a stone's throw from 
the store. The Murray parents had some 
decided ideas about rearing children, old- 
fashioned ideas, perhaps, but they worked. 

Mother Murray is sixty-eight, and 
looks fifty. She is a leader in the county. 
She knows her sons' business, and sits in 
council with them on their problems. 
During the war, when Quint was in 
France, Phil, Jake, and Eben were in the 
Home Guard, Bob was the district food 
administrator, and the store force other- 
wise depleted, Mother Murray got behind 
a counter and sold hardware and farm 
supplies with the best salesman on the 
pay roll. 


HE day I saw her was one of those half- 
dark, half-bright days which are neither 
one thing nor the other. 

“I wish it would make up its mind to 
rain and rain hard, or to shine and shine 
hard," said Mother Murray. “I don't like 
these half-way-between days, nor half-way- 
between troubles, nor half-way-between 
friends. I dislike things half done!” 

That is Mother Murray. 

She taught her children discipline, and 
obedience; and never spanked one of them! 

“A child doesn't need to be spanked,” 
she told me. “It will seldom need punish- 
ment of any kind beyond a rebuke, if you 
teach it obedience at the right age, which 
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is between six months and a year. I had 
no trouble with my children, because I 
taught them the meaning of obedience at 
the right time. 

“How did I teach them? Not by any 
rules! No two children are alike. I tried 
to study each child separately. Person- 
ality is just beginning to evidence itself 
in a child as it nears its first birthday, and 
then it is easiest to guide. What I tried to 
do was to develop to the utmost the good 
in my children. They weren’t perfect by 
any means; they had their faults, and have 
to-day. But by striving to make their 
virtues predominant, their faults were 
outbalanced. 

“Then there is the matter of example. 
We had no family arguments at our table. 
If I did something that Mr. Murray didn't 
like, he told me about it in private. And 
if I disagreed with him on any matter, I 
took it up when we were alone. 

“ Before Mr. Murray hired a farm hand 
he reminded him that we had a family of 
growing children about the place. 

*** [f you've got to swear,’ ke would say, 
‘do it behind the barn, and not in the 
dooryard. And if you've got to lose your 
temper, lose that behind the barn, too.' 

** A good fight or a good swear word may 
have its place, but that place isn't in a 
home of growing children." 

On Sundays, after the whole family had 
been to church, and had eaten their mid- 
day dinner, they met in the big living- 
room. Fred sang. Bob could play the 
violinand mandolin,( Continuedon page133) 


Clinging Vines Are Born— 


Not Made 


A love story 
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EVEN dollars and six cents. 
Carlotta, jaunty and very spring- 
like in. a big cretonne apron on 
which gay red tulips tossed their 
heads and great green parrots 

opened trustful beaks for invisible crackers, 
tried to put the obnoxious sum from her 
mind as she adventured forth into a gar- 
den all drenched with early Sabbath still- 
ness, and ostentatiously diamonded with 
dew. 

But, in spite of the heartening sweet- 


“ness of the lilacs and the lovely gallantry 


of the banners the iris flung to the breeze, 
it would creep clammily into her content, 
like a slug at the heart of a rose. Seven 
dollars and six cents. 

* Something simply has to be done!" 
brooded Carlotta. 

Little lines came out about her clear 
gray eyes, a sudden fine crease appeared 
in her white forehead, her pretty mouth 
tightened. All at once the lingering youth 
of her charming face was obscured and 
veiled. It is an aging thing for a girl of 
twenty-eight to be the head of a family. 
Carlotta was wrested from her considera- 
tion of the problem by an unwelcome dis- 
traction—aphis on the roses, again! 

“ Hateful insect!" cried Carlotta, aloud. 

*Here I am, Miss Early Bird!" an- 
swered a voice on the other side of the 
hedge. 

Carlotta started, and turned to stare 
at the rather tall, very thin, young man 
in a blue dressing gown who stood smiling 
down at her in the adjoining back yard. 
He was a wan and shaky-looking young 
man just now, with a whimsical face that 
seemed remarkably pale under his scrub- 
brush hair. Thirty, he must have been, 
but with something appealingly small- 
boyish, shyly wistful, about his smile. 

* Ricky Collins!” exclaimed Carlotta 
joyously. “You're better—you're out 
again!" His air of helplessness tugged at 
her heartstrings, as helplessness always 
did. “What are you doing in that wet 
grass? Get straight back to that porch 
hammock this instant, do you hear? TII 
come over there, and talk to you!” 

She stopped to pick a tea rosebud, and 

ushed her way through the hole in the 
hodie that had Teen made by little scurry- 
ing bodies when she and Ricky Collins 
were children. | Laughingly inserting the 
bud in the lapel buttonhole of her neigh- 
bor's dressing gown, she dropped down on 
the top step. 

“Rick!” Her eyes were very bright. 
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“Tt is good to see you about again!" (He 
was just getting over a hard attack of 
influenza.) “Only, you have to be careful 
not to take more cold, you nut! You 
don't have to get back to work too soon, 


I hope, Rick?" 
A LITTLE color hung out its danger 


signal in the young man's pale cheeks, 
a queer embarrassment crept into his can- 
did eyes. 

“On the contrary!” he assured her rue- 
fully, with a little one-sided grin. “I just 
got a notice last night telling me to take 
my time. My time—kindly note the ad- 
jective. They informed me that it wasn't 
their time any longer, you see." 

“Rick!” Carlotta's eyes blazed. “You 
mean they—they canned you, while you 
were sick? The beasts!" 

“Easy there!" He made a fair success 
of his laugh. "I've been out a month, 
you know, Carly. If I had made myself 
indispensable thev would have held the 


Lynn, running up the stairs, looked back, laughing, 
at the first turn, to toss her bridal bouquet, not to 
her bridesmaid, but straight into Carlotta's arms 


place for me, I dare say, but, you see—” 

“But!” hooted Carlotta, savagely. 
“Now, begin knocking yourself «again! 
You make me sick, Ricky Collins!" 

“Well, Carly, when you think of all the 
jobs I’ve had in the past two years—” 
there was a bewildered look that time 
might easily turn into an expression of 
defeat in Ricky's eyes—'' well, we must 
reluctantly admit that I'm not such a 
world-beater, what?" 

* Nothing of the kind!" cried Carlotta 
hotly. **You just haven't found the right 
job vet, that’s all!” 

“Maybe.” Already Ricky looked a 
little cheered. ‘‘Still—five flivvers, Carly; 
count ’em—five! First that little flier in 
flour. Say it with flour!” he tried to jest. 


“The firm failed!" Carlotta flashed , 


defensively. 

“Next, that job with the mail-order 
house, where I nearly got arrested, with 
the rest of the gang," remembered Ricky. 

* Was it your fault they took the money 
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and didn't fill the orders?" demanded 
Carlotta loyally. 

“Maybe it wasn't quae fault the 
whale swallowed him; but still!" grinned 
Ricky. “Next, real estate on Long Island. 
Three months, and not a single sale!” 

“It was a dull season!" suggested Car- 
lotta. 

* A quality shared by me," Ricky ad- 
mitted. “I couldn't sell real estate in 
Florida, Carly; I'm just not cut out for 
that game. After that, if you remember, 


I invested my Little All in the gasolene 
business, thinking to become one of the 
Young Napoleons of Finance." 

“How could you help it if the other two 
partners decamped with the funds?" de- 
fended Carlotta. 

“They left a quar: of Grade A gaso- 
lene," Ricky reminded her. “We cleaned 
your gloves wigh”it—remember? Two 
thousand dolls for cleaning a pair of 
gloves! Well, ‘that brings us up to date 
with the shi fing company that has just 
dispensed reluctantly but firmly with my 
services.” 

“Pigs!” aiia EH “Don’t 


you care, Ricky dear! None of those jobs 
was g enough for you, anyhow. I’ve 

ot a hunch that the next one you get will 
be a wow, and that you'll be crazy about 
it, Rick!" 

“Hope it'll be mutual!" said Ricky. 
But the trouble had left his eyes, and a 
look that made Carlotta flush had taken 
its place. “Carly, you game little kid, 
you re such a darliag]" he said, a little un- 
evenly. “Any chap could be a howling 
success if he just had you around to 


root for him all the time! Carly—dear?" 

The last two words were a question. 
Carlotta trembled. There was one mad 
instant when she wanted to take Ricky in 


her arms, to smooth that scrub-brush hair 
of his, to kiss him on his mouth with its 
one-sided smile, to charm the bafflement 
from his eyes. She wanted to tell him that 
he should be a success, if he liked; but that 
it made not the slightest difference to her— 

Carlotta told herself that she was crazy. 
She thought the world of Ricky, of 
course; but she wasn't in love with him, 
at all. She couldn't be! Someone had to 
take care of her family, and Ricky could 
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barely take care of himself. Besides, 
Carlotta had made up her mind that if 
she ever did marry, which seemed ex- 
tremely unlikely, she was going to marry 
the kind of man who would let her be a 
clinging vine. She had had to be an oak 
as long as she could remember; and some- 
times she was desperately tired of it. 
“Rooting supplied on request; reason- 
able terms!” she laughed, a little shakily, 
and rose. “Your fortunes are about to 


change, Rick—you wait and see! The first 
turn for the better will be a breakfast tray 
which will arrive after a while. Muffins, 
Ricky; you know my muffins!” 


She did not meet his eyes before she 
turned and went back toward the hole in 
the hedge. Muffins! Ricky had wanted 
love, and she'd offered him muffins! But 
probably, she thought hopefully, Rick 
wasn't really in love with her. Probably 
it was just that he was weak, after his 
illness, unhappy at being a holeless pe; 
again, and lonely. His mother had dicd 
two years before, and he lived all alone 
in the little-house. It must have been 
terribly lonesome for him after the nurse 
who had taken care of him during the 
worst of his illness had gone. 

“ And now those hateful penny-pinchers 
have to go and fire him!" thought Car- 
lotta fiercely, dashing the tears from her 
eyes with the back of an impatient hand. 
“Seems as if I couldn't bear for Rick to 
have any more hard luck!” 
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Some women, Carlotta thought in 
wonder, journeyed in such cars as 
this whenever they journeyed at: 
all They were the lucky ones, all 
right—the clinging vines of the sex! 


Her hands trembled a little as she beat 
the muffin batter into a froth of fluffiness 
in the yellow mixing bowl. Carlotta 
rather enjoyed getting breakfast on the 
only morning of the week when she didn't 
have to sprint for the eight-fourteen to 
town, and no one disputed with her for 
the pleasure! 

“Muf-fins!”” she sang up the back 
stairs. ‘Done in twenty min-utes! If 
yon re not down I'll gobble 'em all my- 
self! 


SHE smiled, fleetingly, at the sleepy 
shrieks of protest that floated down to 
her. But the smile was whisked from her 
face as her mind swung back to the prob- 
lem that had engrossed her when she went 
out into the garden. . . . Seven dollars 
and six cents. 

“Where in the world does money go?" 
Carlotta voiced the eternal wonder. 

One hundred and fifty dollars for her 
stepmother's household and personal ex- 
penditure budget—if she kept within it, 
this time. Twenty-five dollars on account 
to Doctor Morton, for removing Theo's 
tonsils. Thirty-eight dollars for the little 
pur dancing kock that Lynn had simply 

ad to have. Twelve dollars for Car- 
lotta’s commutation ticket, twelve for the 
family ticket used by the other three. Ten 
dollars for her lunches; mostly sandwiches 
and malted milk. Twelve dollars for the 
Jane-of-all-work who came in to help out 
on wash day, and forty cents for her car 
fare. Twenty dollars’ allowance to Lynn, 
two to Theo. Five dollars and forty cents 
for electricity—they certainly must be 
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more careful about turning 

off the light!—and two dol- 

lars and fourteen cents for 

gas. Five dollars for the seamstress who 
was coming in for a day to make up Mrs. 
Bentwood's printed all. 

well paid for a girl— 
better paid than Ricky Collins, for in- 
stance, had ever been in his life. As 
budget-maker in the bond house of 
Newell, Grifhths, and Company, she re- 
ceived a salary of three hundred dollars a 
month. But the trouble was that, though 
she could budget other families, she 
couldn't budget jn own; they treated her 
efforts in that direction as a well-meant 
but rather clumsy joke. And so, this 
month, when all the bills were paid, there 
would be seven dollars and six cents left 
over to put into the savings account. 
Carlotta was terribly worried by the low- 
ness of the sum. 

“I ought to be piling money up for 
Lynn's marriage and Theo’s schooling!” 
she thought. “I ought to be saving for 
possible sickness—yes, and for my old- 
age fund!" 


HER old-age fund. Carlotta was only 
twenty-eight, but sometimes she felt 
as old as Atlas, and, like him, bowed down 
by the weight of the world. Sometimes 
the endless struggle to make untractable 
ends meet left her haggard and rather 
cross. Sometimes she waked up in the 
middle of the night cold and clammy with 
fear of the future, not for herself, but for 
her pretty, helpless stepmother, and the 
two youn half sisters, who were all the 


Carlotta was ve 


dearer to Carlotta for their very de- 
pendence on her. Sometimes for a 
rebellious moment she hated the bur- 
den of responsibilities which life had 
heaped on her; she longed to be young 
and gay and care free, like Lynn; to 
squander money on pretty clothes, un- 
oppressed by twinges concerning the 
winter coal; to be a clinging vine. 

Carlotta had always had to practice 
being something of an oak, even when 
she was a very small acorn indeed. 
Her mother had lived just long enough 
to bestow her own lovely, singing name 
on the inadequate mite. 
Brought up by an elderl 
spinster aunt who was Vd 
ways having headaches 
and agonizedly urgin 
greater quiet, Carlotta lad 
never been babied, even in 
her infancy. She had been 
a chubby nine, with serious 
eyes, and funny, mature 
little ways when her father 
had brought home the sec- 
ond Mrs. Bentwood. 

“I wanted to give you a 
mother, dear!" he had ex- 
plained, somewhat abash- 
edly, in answer to Car- 
lotta's wondering stare. 

But he hadn't given 
Carlotta a mother; on the 
contrary, he had given his 
pretty, foolish little bride 
an errand girl, helper, 
nurse, philosopher, and 
friend. It was Carlotta 
who showed the young 
stepmother how to run the 
house, how to manage her 
husband, and a year later, 
when Lynn came along, 
how to keep the baby’s 
bottle free from germs. 

Mr. Bentwood was one of those kindly, 
blundering souls not born to business suc- 
cess. Seven years after his second mar- 
riage, and shortly before the birth of Theo 
he contracted pneumonia, and departed 
from the world in much the same gentle, 
rather pointless fashion in which he had 
lived in it. It was Carlotta, just sixteen, 
who took stock of the almost invisible re- 
sources, and elected herself to the position 
of family breadwinner which she had held 
ever since. She was glad to do it, for she 
loved her family; only sometimes it 
seemed to her— 


" HO said muffins?" Theo, the gawky 

twelve-year-old, clattered at breaks 
neck speed down the back stairs—an engag- 
ing child, with a bridge of freckles across 
her pert little nose, and a wide, infectious 
grin. “Oh, Carly, you're making an 
om'let, too! You're a good old scout!” 

“Tf you'll carry a tray over to Ricky 
Collins, you shall choose what kind of jam 
we have with the toast," bargained Car- 
lotta, and Theo departed importantly. 

* Good-morning, dear Carlotta!” greeted 
Mrs. Bentwood, a still youthful-looking 
woman with a pretty, unlined face, more 
care free than Carlott>’s own. 

“Lo, Carly!” Lynn, the lovely little 
eighteen-year-old half sister lifted great 
brown eyes, almost black, under her 
shingled fluff of fawn-colored hair. Lynn 
had been born knowag how to use her 
eyes in all the ways there are. 
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For a time they all devoted themselves 
to orange juice and to various sections of 
the Sunday paper—Mrs. Bentwood to 
the society news and to the advertise- 
ments, Lynn to the hectic details of a 
recent breach of promise case, Theo to 
the comic sheets, and Carlotta to the 
headlines on the front page. 

“What luck!” exclaimed Mrs. Bent- 
wood presently, in the ingratiating bar- 
gain-tone that Carlotta knew and dreaded. 
“They’re almost giving away Oriental 
rugs this week at Camaralzaman’s, just 
when we simply must have a tiny one"— 
she measured off about the width of a 

stage stamp—‘‘to replace that thread- 
bare thing in front of the hall door.” 

“We do need one," Carlotta conceded. 
* But just now we can't possibly afford—" 

“Then I must try to get it out of 
the household allowance," said her step- 
mother, in a tone of patient martyrdom. 
“And perhaps I can get along without my 
printed silk for A month,” she sug- 
gested nobly. “Z don't mind making 
sacrifices for The Home.” These words 
she always pronounced with capitals. 


“Ricky Collins!” exclaimed 
Carlotta joyously. ''You're 
better— you're out again!" 


“Oh, ahead and get it!” Carlotta 
Wiek, üngracióuM s: “Have it charged, 
and I'll pay at the end of the month." 
She was never able to bear the adroit 
imputation of meanness, and so she was 
invariably beaten in these encounters. 


“Thank you, dear Carlotta!" beamed 
Mrs. Bentwood. ‘‘There’s somethin 
else—Theo’s teeth. They do eed 
straightening, don’t they? And I suppose 
we mustn’t put it off too long.” 

“Ive been thinking of that myself,” 
agreed Carlotta, worriedly. ‘‘Open your 
mouth, honey!” i 

“Pooh! What do I care about any old 
teeth!" sniffed Theo, opening her mouth 
with an engaging candor that revealed, 
Lynn complained fastidiously, ‘‘every- 
thing but the rip in her stocking heel." 

“They certainly must be attended to 
right away!" Carlotta decreed, the little 
crease coming out again in her forehead. 


s H, CARLOTTA!” Lynn looked up, 
adorably agitated, her little hands 
clasped, her smooth young cheeks alter- 
nately red and white. ‘‘Oh, Carly! If you 
only knew how much I want to join the 
Bramley Country Club! It'sonly twenty- 
five a year, Carly darling!" 
"Only!" commented Carlotta, with 
irritation. "No, Lynn, we can't afford 
it; and, anyhow, I don't approve of 


country clubs for youngsters like you." 
For the fraction of a second Lynn's 
glance and her mother's met in mutual 
agreement. “‘Isn’t she the prim old 
maid!” said their eyes. ; 
“Te isn't for her own selfish pleasure 
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that Lynn wishes to belong to the club,” 
explained Mrs. Bentwood, with dignity. 
** |t"—she hesitated, casting about in her 
mind for a ladylike way of saying that it 
was a matter of business, the woman's 
supreme business of marrying well—‘‘it 
means a good deal to her future.” 

Carlotta said nothing. Suddenly Lynn’s 
big brown eyes were drowned in tears, 
like black pansies in the ram, her child- 
ish mouth quivered, her slim shoulders 
heaved a little. A baffled sense of being in 
the wrong overcame Carlotta, in spite of 
the fact that she knew perfectly well 
she was in the right. They made her feel a 
monster. And she didn't want to be a 
monster—she wanted to be generous, she 
wanted to be kind, she wanted to make 
her lovely little half sister a present of the 
radiant youth that Carlotta herself had 
never owned. 

“TIl chink it over,” she gave in, weakly. 

“Carly!” Lynn was all a-gleam now, 
a dew-washed rose touched by the sun. 
“Oh, Carly! You’re a nee Ar angel! 
Carly, I don’t s’pose you could stir up 
some of that heavenly sponge cake of 
yours, could you? Some of the bunch are 
coming in to tea.” 

“Sponge cake it is!" agreed Carlotta. 
“PIl make it this morning when I’m 
fixing Ricky some chicken broth.” 

“Regular little charity worker, aren’t 
you?” mocked Lynn. “I can't see what 


you waste time on R icky Collins for. He’s 
a total loss, that young man! Always 
losing jobs, and needing sympathy, and 
jelly, and stuff! The well-known tortoise 
simply isn’t in it, with Rick!” 

Something hot and hurt flamed up in 
Carlotta’s heart at the scorn in Lynn’s 
cool young voice, the disdain in her eyes. 
What did she know, this pretty little 
emptyhead, whose measure for a man was 
the gloss of his hair, the up-to-dateness of 
his dance steps, the make of his car; what 
did she know of the fineness of Ricky’s 
mind, the bigness of his outlook on men 
and things, the integrity of his soul? 
Lynn was a receiver, not a giver; what 
did she know of the lovableness of Ricky’s 
very need? (Continued on page 143) 
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Two great Alaska Sweepstakes racing teams: Johnson’s Siberians (left); Allan and Darling’s cross-bred Malemutes (right) 


The Challenge 
Of The Sweepstakes Trail! 


By Barrett Willoughby 


HE spectators at the All Alaska 

Sweepstakes dog race actually 

saw nothing of the event except 

the start made from the judges’ 

stands in flag-fluttering Nome, 
and the finish at the same place some four 
days later. These sights were thrilling 
enough, but their interest was as nothing 
compared with the real excitement of the 
occasion which came in the interval be- 
tween. 

When the last entry had been cheered 
on its 420-mile course, 
the entire male popula- 
tion of Nome sought the 
Board of Trade, the 
Golden Gate, the North- 
ern, or some other glit- 
tering palace of thirst, 
where news of the race 
was received. The Board 
of Trade, with its shining 
mahogany bar, its daz- 
zling glass, its mirrors, 
its roaring, red-hot stove, 
was headquarters. Re- 
ports came in from the 
telephone stations along 
the Sweepstakes trail. 
Here, as in the other 
saloons, the ever-chang- 
ing condition of drivers 
and their teams was 
chalked up on a great 
bulletin board fastened to 
the wall opposite the bar. 

On the board, each of 
the twenty-six stations 
along the way was allot- 
ted its column, in which 
the Information Kid, pre- 
siding, slowly set down 
the time of arrival and 
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departure of every team in the race. 
Crowding below him miners, doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, soldiers and sailors, bar- 
tenders and bums, craned their necks to 
watch those bare figures, which to the in- 
itiated furnished a graphic picture of the 
nerve-racking battle being waged by men 
and dogs out on that perilous course. 
Each man, tensed, nervous, and vocal, 
figured out the position of his favorite 
team, one eye on that end of the board on 
which were displayed the betting odds. 


And shifting those odds with the adroit- 
ness of a juggler sat the master gambler 
of them all, an alert, keen-witted, poker- 
faced individual known as the bookmaker. 
Serene amidst the hubbub and clamorous 
placing of wagers, he raked in the gold and 
handed out betting tickets. 


"THE first Dog Derby of the Arctic was 
held in 1908; and to the surprise of all 
Alaskans, it captured the imagination of 
the civilized world. The Sweepstakes 
races were followed from 
start to finish by en- 
thusiasts in the States, 
England, France, 
Germany, Russia, 
and Australia. 

“No prize fighter 
ever trained so 
strenuously as a 
dog-driver for that 
single event,” says 
Scotty Allan, veteran of 
the Sweepstakes. “I 
used to begin in October 
just after the Bering froze 
over, and keep at it con- 
tinuously until April, 
when the big race was 
run. After the first snow- 
fall my dogs were mated 
up for gait and speed. I 
started in with short 
spins from ten to fifteen 
miles every day. As the 
weeks went by the runs 
were lengthened, until 
fifty-, seventy-five-, and 
one-hundred-mile jaunts 
were sandwiched in be- 
tween shorter runs. 

“After five months of 


pear 


eyes. 


The Challenge of the Sweepstakes Trail! by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


such work, say in March, I began to drive 
the dogs at top speed for long distances, 
just as I intended to do in the race; but 
they were given longer rest periods. By 
this time they were in such good condition 
they could travel a hundred miles at a 
stretch as easily as they had made ten or 
ffteen at the beginning of the season. 


“MY. DOG feed was prepared as care- 
1*1 fully as the food in a diet kitchen, 
and each animal was watched and given at- 
tention every night. Feet were examined, 
to see how they were wearing. If the 
trails were hard or strewn with crystal- 
lized ice, corns and calluses had to be 
checked. Claws also were trimmed. If 
these grew too long they bore some of the 
weight the pads should have carfied, the 
cuticle became inflamed, and a claw was 
lost. This will put a dog out of the race. 
“A month before the Sweepstakes I 
always took my team off its diet of seal, 
walrus, and whale meat, and fed nothin 
but hamburger made of the best beef 
mutton, and eggs. Every dog was watched, 
and weighed daily to see that he didn’t 
gain or lose. Each meal was weighed also, 
for some dogs require more food than 
others. The feed for my team, just for the 
three or four days of the race, cost me 
about one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. The hamburger was formed into 
one- and two-pound balls, wrapped in 
cheesecloth, sealed in cans and distrib- 


uted along the race course at the various 
telephone stations. 
“Every dog had his collar, harness, and 
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Starting signal, annual 
Quebec Dog Derby 


blanket made to fit him, with his 
name on each piece. He had also 
several sets of flannel moccasins to 
keep sharp ice from cutting his feet. 
remember in one race the trail was 
so bad that my team wore out eight 
dozen foot protectors. A racing dog's 
equipment includes also rabbit-skin 
flank protectors to keep him from 
freezing in blizzards, and green mos- 
quito netting, to be used in case of 
snow-blindness. 
. “The leader has his own 
instead of the netting, and mighty 
grateful the little fellow is when these 
are slipped over his poor, snow-blinded 


goggles 


On the 


Sweepstakes trail drivers 


have to be prepared for weather 
of every kind. It is as much as a 
man’s life is worth to venture out 
into a polar blizzard that sweeps 
across the tundra at a velocity of 
fifty miles an hour, with the mer- 
cury far below zero, yet the racing 
dog-musher must do it. Even the 
dogs with their thick fur are not 
proof against the intense 
cold, and many a one 
succumbs to it, with 
frozen flanks and frost- 
seared lungs. Again, 
there may be a 
spring thaw, caus- 

ing many streams 

to overflow the ice; 

each one of these 

is a menace to the 

lives of the man 

and the dog that 
cross them. 

As a sporting 
proposition, the 
world has never 
known anything as 
unique, or more un- 
certain, or more 
exciting than. the 
All Alaska Sweepstakes 
In other races, the bet- 
ting books are closed as 
soon as a race begins; but 
in Nome they were kept open until the 
racers were nearly home, And Nome bet 
not only on the ultimate winner, but also 
on the time each entry would make be- 
tween stations! From 
start to finish men 
never left the boards; 
homes and places of 
business knew them 
not; they ate what- 
ever they could bribe 
others to bring to 
them; and between 
telephoned reports 
they snatched winks 
of sleep in their chairs, 
stop-watch in one 
hand, in the other 
pencil and pad where- 
on they did their fig- 
uring. 

“You couldn't help 
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laughing at them!" declared Scotty Allan, 
who has never bet on a dog race in his 
life. “Why, some of those boys never 
washed or shaved during the whole four 
days! There they'd sit before the boards, 
red-eyed, besmudged, bewhiskered, and 
beribboned with their colors! Some of 
those lawyers and doctors looked a sight 
tougher than I did when I crossed the tape 
at the finish!" 


T'S little wonder that gambling Nome 

dared not leave the bulletin boards! The 
odds changed with every message that 
came in. Let us, for instance, take the 
1911 Sweepstakes. Everyone had been 
betting on Scotty. Then from Candle, 
the station where the teams turned for 
the return trip, (Continued on page 115) 


Photograph taken in Nome, 1916, showing the finish of the All Alaska Sweepstakes 


I Interview My Mother 


WAS thirty-five years old before I 
ever knew my father. I had lived 
with him, or near him, all my life, 
but I never got acquainted with him 
until he was on his deathbed. 

That is one of the great tragedies of 
human life: parents don't know their 
children, children don't know their par- 
ents. They live under the same roof, eat 
at the same table, talk more or less in- 
timately with one another in the run of a 
day; but there is a great chasm between 
them. It was so with Dad and me. To 
me, he was just an odd, taciturn old fellow 
who belonged to another day and genera- 
tion. And to him, I must have been 
just a harum-scarum bunch of noise, mis- 
chief, and contradictions. 

Dad lived his life and I 
lived mine, and we never 
got to know one another 
until—too late. Just before 
he died, we looked deep into 
the heart and the mind of 
each other and found fellow- 
ship for the first time. And 
then I knew my father for 
the heroic common man he 
was, and I came to a rever- 
ent appreciation of the fact, 
that the plodding millions 
of commonplace, threadbare 
men like him, carrying on 
and on against great odds 
and living meagerly to keep 
families together, are the 
salt of the earth—the real 
heroes of earth—and that of 
such is the kingdom of 
heaven peopled! 

And then I sought to get 
acquainted with Mother. I 
realized for the first time 
that I had never really 
known my mother. Oh, I 
knew her about as the aver- 
age boy knows his mother. 
But of the dreams, the 
hopes, the aspirations, 
the desires, the heartaches, 
the disappointments, and the 
heart problems of her life, 


By W. O. Saunders 


early life was very hard. I stayed on with 
the Whites, and while they treated me 
just like one of the family, it was cook, and 
scrub, and wash, and clean house from 
year’s end to year's end. About this time 
your Pa came along and courted me. 
knew how poor he was, but Í didn't think 
much about that. He was a good boy and 
we fell in love with each other, and 
nothing else mattered right then. We 
married when I was nineteen years old, 
and I went to live at his home with his 
mother. 

“I saw lots of poor, run-down places 
after the war, but never such a place as 
your Pa took me to. It had been a good 
enough place in its day, but it had gone 
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You Will Enjoy 
Getting Acquainted With 
Your Mother 


TR glad I interviewed my mother," says Mr. 
Saunders. *"The experience has given me an 
acquaintance with her that I might otherwise 
never have gained. I have paused, while yet I 
may, to loiter in the garden of her dream life, and I 
have been privileged to gather therefrom some old- 
fashioned flowers that will enrich my memories of 
Mother with their fragrance long after she is gone. 

* When a woman has reared a brood, and has seen 
it go out into the world, leaving her lonely and 
growing old in a house that is silent save for the 
tick-tock, tick-tock of a clock, the mournful cooing 
of pigeons under the eaves of the gable, and the pur- 
ring of a cat on the hearth, she yearns for someone 
to talk to about the ‘good old days’ that are gone. 

“If you havea mother growing old, draw her out, 
and let her tell you about the days of her yester- 
years. You will see a new light in her tiring eyes, 
the play of many a smile on her aging face, and she 
will smile in her sleep any night after finding you 
an attentive listener to her reminiscences.” 


then, of course, there wasn’t much to cook. 

“It was pretty hard on me, coming 
from a good home, as I did; but I couldn't 
say anything, because your Pa was a hard 
worker. He went to work on the old 
place, and cleared off all the black. gum 
and sassafras. He worked for two years 
getting the land in a state of cultivation; 
he would cut wood far into the night, 
hitch up the old horse to a rail cart in the 
morning, and drive five miles to town. 
There he would trade the load of wood 
for a load of oyster shells. He would 
bring the shells back, burn them for lime 
and put the lime on the land, because the 
land was black and sour. There were only 
forty acres in the piece, altogether; but 
before he got through your 
Pa made it one of the 
prettiest little places you 
ever saw. 

“But hard work broke 
his health and we moved to 
town. Here he didn’t have 
to work so hard; fact is, he 
couldn’t always find work 
to do. He tried his hand at 
a little of everything in his 
day, and wound up at store- 
keeping. He built up a nice 
little business toward the 
last. 


“TIFE seemed mighty hard 

for years and years; but 
it wasn’t so.bad at that. 
Making a living thirty-five 
years ago x Parder than 
it is now; but it didn't take 
so much to live. We could 
buy herrings for a dollar a 
thousand in those days, and 
we ate more corn bread 
than white bread, because 
corn was cheaper than 
wheat. We always had a 
garden and I had my poul- 
trv; we managed, too, to 
raise a few pigs, and gener- 
ally we had a cow. I 
always sold enough butter 
to pav for the cow's feed 


I knew all too little. And 

so I set out to get ac- 

quainted with my mother. I put down 
here some of the things she told me about 
herself in not one but several interviews. 
The story she tells is one that might be 
told by millions of other middle-class 
mothers, and therein lies its interest. 

“I never knew my own mother,” she 
said. "She died when I was a little baby. 
I never knew very much about my father. 
While I was still a baby, the war between 
the North and South came on, and the 
Yankees captured Pa and took him up 
North somewhere, and it was long after 
the war before he came back. 

“A Mr. and Mrs. White, who before 
the war had owned much land and a lot 
of slaves, adopted me, and I lived with 
them until I married your father. My 
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all to pieces. The farm had grown up in 
small black gum and sassafras bushes 
until there was only a little garden plot 
back of the house clear enough to raise 
anything on. 


“RHE barn and stables were just leaning 

old wrecks of buildings that had never 
seen any repairs, because there had been 
no use for them. Few of the windows in 
the house had panes in them, and the 
openings were stuffed with rags. There 
were holes in the roof that you could 
throw a cat through. The cooking was 
done in an open fireplace, in a kitchen 
that set off from the house, and one old 
pot and a skillet with broken legs were the 
only things on the place to cook in. And 


and I always had money 
from my eggs.. 

"Eggs sold for eight to ten cents a 
dozen when you were a little boy. One 
time when Cleveland was President, I got 
only five cents a dozen. But I saved 
enough money from my eggs to buy a 
sewing machine. 

“I think that was the happiest day in 
my life, when Blanchard’s store delivered 
my sewing machine. You don’t know 
Whit that meant to me. You see, I made 
all of you children's clothes, and it's 
tedious work sewing bv hand. It just 
scemed as if that machine took half my 
work off my shoulders and gave me time 
for so many things. I don't think I ever 
got so much pleasure out of anything as I 
got out of that sewing machine." 

"Would you live those days over, 


I Interview My Mother, by W. O. SAUNDERS 


Mother, if vou had the chance to do it?" 

“I hardly know what to tell you, Will. 
I think that if I had my life to live all over 
again, I wouldn't want it any different 
from what it was. It was a hard life; but, 
after all, the hardest part of it was simply 
the lack of a few material things. And 
when I look back on those who were better 
off than ourselves in this world’s goods, I 
see now that they weren’t happy. There 
were the Blanks. Old Man Blank had a 
nice home in town and a big farm in the 
country, and he made a lot of money in 
his profession. But one of his boys com- 
mitted suicide, another died from drink, 
and his two girls didn’t marry well. 

“The folks in our town who seemed to 
make the most out of life were the folks 
who worked hard, lived within their 
means, and saved a part of what the 
made. But most of dem that got nich 
bad to skimp and save and cut corners 
after such a fashion that I don't imagine 
they got more out of life than some of the 
rest of us, after all. Some pay one price 
for what they get out of this life, some pay 
another; it just seems like everybody has 
to pay somehow before it’s over. 

“What has always puzzled me is that 
those who have the price to pay for so 
many things, buy so many foolish things. 

have seen people eat themselves to 
death, drink themselves to death, and 
build such big houses to live in that they 
never could be happy, because their 
houses required so much care." 


NOTHING very dramatic or unusual in 
that story of my mother, you'll say. 
Certainly not. But it is an epic of these 
United States and an epic of the human 
race as well. Look at the girl merging 
into womanhood, yearning for a home, 
marrying humbly for love, toiling, slaving, 
tirelessly, unceasingly, uncomplainingly, 
hoeing her row with the man who loves 
her. Then see her raising children, cook- 
ing and sewing and washing and mending 
for them, year in and year out; living in a 
humble A E looking after a garden, 
some chickens, some pigs, and a cow; 
wearing plain clothes, eating plain food; 
having no money for books and pictures 
and plays; having neither time nor money 
for travel or sports; and cherishing no 
regrets because she has had neither money 
nor leisure. 

And at the end, willing to go thraugh it 
all again for the love of her man and for 
her children; finding no fault with life 
because it has been hard; rather glad 
that she has lived and endured and sur- 
vived; contemplating it all at last with- 
out a heartache or a regret, and trusting 
in God to make everything right in some 
sweet by and by. 

Maybe you think that my mother 
never had any fun out of life, that her 
days were a drab routine of household 
cares and sober maternal responsibilities. 
But she says this is far from true. 

“Fun!” she says. “Why, I have had a 
lot of fun in my life. I sometimes think 
that young folks to-day don’t have half 
the fun out of life that I had when I was 
a girl. Why, we knew how to make our 
own fun—everything was funny; but 

ple nowadays have to have all their 
ka made for them. I pick up the papers, 
and see they're hiring a play expert to 
come and teach the town how to play. 

* Everything used to be fun when Lun 
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Mrs. J. R. Saunders, whose story is told in the accompanying arti- 
cle by her son, W. O. Saunders, of Elizabeth City, North Carolina 


a girl; I can remember how we laughed all 
day when Mr. White walked into the open 
cistern, and said, ‘Dad drat it to blazes!’ 
when he splashed in. That was the near- 
est he ever came to cursing.” 


ASKED her about God. Looking back 

over my life, I could not recall ever hav- 
ing seen my mother pray. Only once or 
twice in my life have I seen her in church. 
When I was a little fellow, she used to 
wash my ears and scrub my neck and doll 
me up in the biggest, whitest, stiffest 
starched collars on a Sunday morning, and 
send me to Sunday-school and church. 
But she never went to Sunday-school and 
seldom to church. I just laid it to the 
fact that she had her hands full cooking 
and keeping the house in order, and didn't 
have time to go to church. But I asked 
her about it now; I asked her if she ever 
prayed. 

“I have always prayed,” she said. And 
then, wistfully, « don't reckon I could 
have lived without praying. There's 
something about prayer that rests you 
when you are tired, and gives you a heart 
to go on when things look dark. You can 
get so much out of prayer if vou don't ask 
for too much. I used to ask God for so 
many things. Because I didn't get every- 
thing I prayed for, I thought he didn't 


hear my prayers. That was when I was 
young. But as I grew older I learned to 
trust more in the Lord's knowing what is 
best for me." 

The family Bible had always occupied 
a prominent place in our home. Mother 
regarded the book reverently and she had 
taught me in childhood that I should read 
and believe it. But I never saw Mother 
read that Bible, or any other Bible. And 
she did not belong to any church. While 
always deeply religious in her way, she 
never gave any expression at all to 
religion's outward forms. I had often 
wondered about this, and now that I had 
set out to interview her, I asked her 
about it. 

“I have thought right much about it,” 
she said, “and I have come to the con- 
clusion that if we just understand and 
practice the Ten Commandments, the 
good Lord wouldn’t expect much more 
of us. 

“One of the greatest commandments 
that we pay so little attention to is this 
one: ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness." 
I have tried hard to live by that. I always 
thought that what it really meant was 
that we shouldn’t talk about our neigh- 
bors. I’ve made it a rule in my life to say 
only good about others, or not say any- 
thing at all. I (Continued on page 162) 
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No, there isn’t any fire. 


Nothing is ablaze but the ambition of these would-be ‘‘ex- 


tras" waiting in front of the casting office of the Paramount Studios in Hollywood 


Thousands Want 'To Be “Extras” 
In The Movies 


An endless stream of people passes through the casting director’s office —Some are 
on the verge of starvation; others come in their private cars — There are 
bums and business men; factory girls and society débutantes. 

How the lucky ones are hired, and what they are paid 


HE biggest motion picture studio 
east of f Hollywood is that of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion in New York City. ore 
than seven million people live 

within a radius of thirty miles from this 
studio. They are of all ages, all nation- 
alities, all classes. 

On the ground floor of the building 
there is an office, communicating with a 
lobby, which, in turn, has an entrance 
from the side street. The office is divided 
into two sections by a good stout railing. 

Every day, from nine in the morning 
until late in the afternoon, a man and a 
girl sit behind this line of defense. In 
front of each of them is a telephone; a 
well-worn, hard-worked telephone! 

The man is William W. Cohill, casting 
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By Mary B. Mullett 


director for Famous Players at this studio. 
The girl is Miss Bainbridge, his secreta 
and assistant. On duty in the lobby is 
another man, as strong in his way as the 
good stout railing I just mentioned. His 
name is Miller. 

If you could ask those three people how 
many, of the seven million human beings 
living in and around New York City, 
want to get into the movies, I can guess 
what would happen. 

They would smile a weary smile and 
say: “It looks to us as if the whole 
blooming seven millions are trying to get 
in! For that matter, why leave out the 
rest of the country? New Yorkers aren’t 
the only folks who yearn to be in the 
movies. There are dozens in every village, 
hundreds in every town, thousands in 


every city. There is hardly a man, woman, 
boy, or girl in the country who wouldn't 
like the chance, even if it was merely to 
‘see how they would look in a picture’. " 

That is a pretty broad statement, but I 
don't believe it is far from the truth. 
Most of us do feel a secret curiosity as to 
how we "would look in a picture." Our 
curiosity probably never will be satisfied. 
We have other things to do. Yet if we 
should try “to get into the movies," we 
would find ourselves rubbing elbows with 
a strange assortment of other human 
beings, all inspired with the same purpose. 

As many as seven hundred applicants 
pass through Mr. Cohill's office in a single 
day. Sometimes, standing four or five 
abreast, they form a line almost a block in 
length. Mr. Miller marshals them through 
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the lobby, into the office, and out again. 

“If I didn't keep them in order," he 
says, "they'd wreck the place!" —— 

That line of men, women, and children 
is one of the most dramatic things you 
can imagine. It is a slice of life; a cross- 
section of society, from the underworld to 
the upper crust. 

Side by side with human derelicts you 
find well-dressed men, middle-aged women 
of culture and refinement, young girls 
with flowerlike faces. There you will see 
prize fighters with broken noses and "'cauli- 
flower ears." Now and then a pale, fur- 
tive-eyed man, at sight of whom you 
murmur to yourself, “Dope fiend!” You 
see negroes, Chinamen, and a dozen other 
races and nationalities. 

This motley crowd has been drawn by 
one magnet, the hope of being hired as an 
"extra." To some of them—the girls and 
the young men—this is the humble door 
through which they hope to reach star- 
dom. Others are looking for a novel ex- 
perience. The rest are thinking simply of 
a chance to earn some money. 


NCE in a blue moon—in other words, 
very, very. rarely—an extra does be- 
come a star. Betty Bronson was “discov- 
ered” by Mr. Cohill. She stood in that line 
outside his door only two or three years 
ago. Beginning as an extra in New York, 
she later went to Hollywood and became 
the star in “Peter Pan” and “A Kiss for 
Cinderella." Adolphe Menjou, whose 
annual salary now runs into six figures, 
worked as an extra not many years ago. 
No wonder so many ambitious young- 
sters want to get their feet on that first 
rung of the ladder to fame and fortune. 
Whatever motive a person has in want- 
ing to be a motion picture extra, he or she 
must deal with the casting director. In 
this one studio—an enormous building 


some of whose floors are far below the 
level of the street—as many as five motion 
pictures are sometimes being made simul- 
taneously. Mr. Cohill does the entire 
casting for all these pictures, principals 
as well as extras. 

Of course, none of us would expect to 
be engaged as a principal! If we wanted 
to be hired, either for the experience or 
for the money, we couldn't aspire to be 
anything more than an extra. Conse- 
quently, I asked Mr. Cohill to tell us how 
he picks the people whom he does hire in 
that capacity. 


s BEGIN with,” he said, “I don’t 

engage a person the first time he, or 
she, comes here. Even though they are 
to be nothing more than extras, I must 
be sure that I can depend on them. I 
must know that they are not going to re- 
gard the experience just as a lark. They 
must be serious about it. 

“If they were not really in earnest 
about the work, they might work one day, 
and not come the next. We can’t put up 
with that sort of thing. If I engage six 
extras, I’ve got to know that there will be 
six extras. If I engage sixty, I don't want 
fifty-nine, or fifty-eight. I want sixty! 
And if I tell them to be here at nine o’clock 
in the morning, I don’t mean nine-thirty, 
or nine-ten, or nine-five. I mean nine 
o'clock! 

“The first thing, therefore, is to find 
out if they are serious about wanting the 
work. If they apply once, but never come 
again, it looks as if they were rather in- 
different. But if, in spite of discourage- 
ment, they persist in coming and asking 
for the work, I can be reasonably sure that 
they want it enough to be dependable. 

"Before I go any further, I'd better 
explain that there are several classes of 
extras. Lowest in the scale is the *mob;' 
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a street crowd, for example; the throng at 
a horse race; a gathering of strikers; the 
audience in a theatre or a church. In 
pictures, any crowd or assemblage of peo- 
ple is a ‘mob.’ 

“But not all of the people in the mob 
itself are of the same class. Suppose I 
want five hundred men and women for a 
scene. I give an order to an agent to 
supply perhaps three hundred and fifty, 
for whom we pay the agent five dollars 
a day apiece. He gives them four dollars 
and a half each, keeping the other fifty 
cents as his commission. 

“The remaining one hundred and fifty 
extras I select from the people who are 
registered in our own files; and I pay them 
seven and one-half dollars a day apiece. I 
know that they are reliable. They have 
had some experience; and I pick the types 
I want for that particular crowd. 

“Then, when we are to ‘shoot’ the scene 
in the studio, I put my one hundred and 
fifty picked extras at the front of the mob, 
with the rest in the background. We can 
depend on those in front to furnish the 
necessary action and variety of characters. 
The others are comparatively unimpor- 
tant, although we must have them there 
to make up the crowd. 


*"NTOW let's take another case. Here, 

for instance, "—picking up some 
type-written sheets—"' is the list of people 
I had to engage for 'Let's Get Married.' It 
begins, you see, with the principals. Then 
come the lists of people réquired in each 
scene. Take this one; the scene outside 


The list for this one scene was as fol- 
lows: 


1 acrobat 1 newsboy 
1 double for principal 5 policemen 
1 doorman 15 women patrons 


I organ grinder 15 men patrons 


William W. Cohill, casting director for the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, New York City, interviewing candidates for mother róles 
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Instead of making the heart sick, hope deferred here promises a good job, with star- 
dom always just around the corner. These girls are waiting to see the casting director 


1 white wing, bit 1 bailiff 
5 men for fight 1 head waiter, bit 
5 men pedestrians 8 waiters 


3 women pedestrians 1 special policeman 


“We are now,” laughed Mr. Cohill, 
“getting up in the world, for the people 
on that list are a notch higher than just 
mob extras. In fact, some of them are 
several notches higher. 

“T might put it this 
way: If an extra, in- 
stead of being simply a 
human being, repre- 
sents some special kind 
of human being, he 
ceases to be a mere 
extra and becomes ‘at- 
mosphere.’ 

“Take the fifteen 
women and fifteen men 
who are cast as café 

atrons in this scene. 
bey. must be well 
dressed, and must look 
as if they had some 
social standing. They 
are therefore classed as 
‘society atmosphere.’ 
The policemen are 
‘policemen atmos- 
phere;' the waiters are 
‘waiter atmosphere.’ 


“THIS applies to all 
extras who repre- 
sent any special kind of 
people, from beggars to 
courtiers, and from gun- 
men to bankers. As 
‘atmosphere’ they re- 
ceive ten dollars a day, 
provided they Fri k 
sit or stand around. 

“ But if one of these 
people is assigned to 
do something, then he 
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becomes a ‘bit’ and his daily pay jumps to 
fifteen dollars instead of ten. For instance, 
if the doorman at the café does nothing 
except to stand there and look like a door- 
man, he is ‘atmosphere’ at ten dollars a 
day. But if he has to assist a lady from a 
motor car, give the chauffeur a call num- 
ber, and perhaps shoo a beggar out of the 


lady’s way, then he is a 
‘bit’ at fifteen a day. 

“The white wing— 
street cleaner—in this 
scene would have been 
atmosphere if he had 
merely stood around as 
part of the setting. He 
had something special 
to do; so he became a 
‘bit.’ 


“MHE acrobat, who 

dida special feature 
‘bit,’ received twenty- 
five dollarsaday. There 
are many ‘bits’ which 
are rated at more than 
the regular fifteen-dol- 
lar scale, according to 
the amount and kind of 
acting required. 

“The double also re- 
ceived twenty-five dol- 
lars a day. There are 
cases, of course, where 
a double receives much 
more. It depends on 
the difficulty and dan- 
ger involved in the 
scene where he works. 

“Sometimes one of 
the ‘atmosphere’ peo- 

le does a ‘bit’? which 
is but a few minutes. 
All the rest of the day 
he is only atmosphere. Yet, just because 
of those few minutes, his pay for the en- 
tire day is raised. 

“Suppose we are going to do a scene 
inside a restaurant, and that the director 
suddenly decides to have another couple 
sit at the table with the leading lady and 
leading man. I (Continued on page 150) 


One of the times when picking a cast must have been a pleasure. 
Mr. Cohill is selecting children for ‘‘A Kiss for Cinderella” 
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Last Instalment 


The Fighting Point 


By Ben Ames Williams 


ILLUSTRATION BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


HE course which Beme had set 
for himself would, if he had not 
discovered the water in time, 
have carried him past the mouth 
of the brook before he came to 
the lake shore. His swing to the left now 
brought him down to the lake at the very 
point where Mink Brook flowed out of it. 
As soon as he knew that he was thus 
approaching the goal which he had set for 
himself, he slackened his pace and exer- 
cised the utmost caution to avoid being 
seen. 

That suggestion of wood smoke which 
had come to his nostrils a short time 
before had satisfied him that the outlaws, 
traveling probably for most of the night, 
had reached this point before they judged 
it safe to stop and make camp. He was 
full of exultation, because his calculations 
had been proved correct, because, by his 
arduous passage overland from the stream 
where they had left him, he had succeeded 
in intercepting them. 

A man less inspired by that sense of 
duty, which to as simple a person as 
Beme was so compelling, would have 
begun, about this time, to feel misgivings, 
to doubt his ability to deal with the 
situation which now lay before him. For 
the men who had, according to his judg- 
ment, kidnapped Porgan and carried him 
awav, were certainly armed, and they 
were presumably sufficiently ruthless. 

Deme, save for his sheath knife, came 
empty-handed. He had not even tasted 
food for almost twenty-four hours, and he 
was tired to the point of exhaustion by 
his struggle through the forest and the 
cedar swamp in the night just past. 

Nevertheless, the simple little man now 
made his way directly and without mis- 
givings toward the point where he judged 
the camp must be. There was scant cover 
where he found himself, and the ground 
was low, while the opposite bank of the 
brook, where the stream emerged from 
the lake, was several feet higher; so high 
that, from where he stood, he could get no 
glimpse of the ground itself, the bank in 
the foreground cutting off his view; while 
at the same time, any person watching 
from that vantage point had an excellent 
chance of discovering his approach and 
checking it in a manner sufficiently deadly 
and decisive. 

Nevertheless, he worked his way to- 
ward the brook and lay at last flat on the 
ground beneath a low hemlock, peering 
out through the interlacing branches, 
listening acutely to discover whether there 
was any movement in the camp across the 
stream. 

He could hear nothing. He thought it 
probable that the three men had built a 
fire, cooked food and then fallen asleep. 
He could see one of the canoes drawn up 


on the shelving bank and overturned 
there, and after a moment it occurred to 
him as surprising that there was only this 
one canoe. Then he thought that the 
other canoe might have been deliberately 
wrecked and abandoned somewhere be- 
tween the ledge where he himself had 
been put out of action, and the dam, a 
few miles up-stream. 

This explanation satisfied him so com- 
pletely that his attention fixed itself 
wholly upon the scene before him. But 
after a moment something, which may 
have been a glimpse caught from the 
corner of his eye, or may have been simply 
an unconscious instinct to consider all the 
surroundings, led him to look up the lake. 

There, he perceived, through the mists 
now rapidly dissipating themselves, what 
was unmistakably the other canoe, at a 
distance of perhaps a mile, going steadily 
away from him. He saw, at the same time, 
that there were two people in the canoe; 
yet only one paddle flashed in the morning 
sun along the side. The person in the bow 
was therefore merely a passenger: Por- 
gan, he decided. The paddler in the rear 
must, from his bulk, be Big Louie. 

Where then, Beme asked himself, was 
the other, the little man who had been so 
silent, who had held the rifle, who had 
remained so disappointingly alert while 
the attention of Big Louie was absorbed 
by the sight of the money outspread on 
the ledge? The fact that one canoe lay 
just across the wav, and the further fact 
that the little man seemed to have been 
left behind, created in Beme a curious 
disquiet, and increased his alarm. This 
feeling was so definite that it drove from 
his mind all thoughts of caution, and he 
left his place of concealment and went 
down to the brook. Where it rippled over 
the gravel bar at the outlet of the lake he 
waded across to the other bank. 

The canoe, now just beside him, caught 
his eve, and he saw that an ax had been 
struck into its bottom in two or three 
places. This seemed to him so extraor- 
dinarily disturbing that with a single 
movement the young man leaped up the 
shelving ground to the level above, where 
the men had been encamped. 


HEN he had done so, he stood for a 

moment, his eves turning this way 
and that, surveving the scene, now all open 
to his eves. This place where the three 
men had made camp was an old wangan 
ground in the center of a little open space 
among the trees. A fireplace of stones, 
with a forked stick set at either end to 
support the pole from which pots and 
kettles could be hung, had been erected, 
and from time to time by subsequent 
camp parties repaired and kept in. con- 
dition for use. 


The ashes of a recent fire still smoldered 
here, and there was even, from a half- 
burned splint of dry cedar, a little tongue 
of flame. A coffee pot and a frying pan, 
obviously containing the traces of the 
early morning meal.made by the three 
men, rested in the edge of the ashes. 
Beyond and to the left, Beme saw stakes 
still in the ground, and a matted bed of 
hemlock and balsam boughs from which 
the needles had fallen, which showed 
where former campers had sometime 
pitched their tent. 


"THESE details impressed themselves 
upon his eye as a part of the picture 
which he saw; yet he was not conscious of 
seeing them, for his attention was entirely 
fixed upon that which lay to the right of 
the fire. 

Big Louie was there, still in his blanket, 
his covering scarcely disturbed by the 
twitching of his linibs which must have 
followed that blow upon the temple whose 
traces were still so frightfuily evident. 

A little to one side there was a litter of 
blankets. Beme, considering the scene. 
thought the little man must have been 
sleeping in these coverings, Porgan be- 
tween him and his comrade, when the 
sound of the blow which had killed Big 
Louie awakened him. What followed was 
not hard to discover. 

The little man must have flung himself 
free of the blankets. He had, no doubt, 
caught up his rifle or some other weapon 
ready to his hand, and Beme thought he 
must have had time for at least one shot, 
futile though it proved, before Porgan 
turned from the work he had done on Big 
Louie to throw himself upon the smaller 
man. There was sufficient evidence of the 
ferocity and the effectiveness of Porgan’s 
countercharge in the location of the little 
man's body and the manner in which it 
lav. 

Beme stood still for a moment after 
this scene struck his eves, then he moved 
forward and made sure of what he saw. 
His first thought was of somewhat reluc- 
tant admiration for the effectiveness with 
which Porgan had delivered himself from 
his dilemma. He had an instant of rehef 
in the knowledge that Porgan, who was in 
his charge and whom he was bound to 
protect, was safe and free. 

Buta moment later he remembered that 
canoe which he had seen paddling steadily 
northward. There had been two people 
in that canoe —tzo. people—and with 
the memory Beme awoke to. dismaved 
understanding of what had in fact 
occurred, and sprang at once into action. 

He turned and plunged down the bank 
till he came to the disabled canoe, and 
swung it over, to find the paddles stall 
stowed away beneath it. The guide 
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threw himself into 

what he now had to - 
do with a zeal and a 4 
suggestion of rage  : : 
curious to see. He 
had been impelled 
thus far in his pur- 
suit by a sense of 
his duty to protect 
Porgan. It was a 
very different con- 
sideration which 
drove him so des- 
perately now. 

The canoe was, 
for all practical pur- 
poses, a wreck. It 
might be repaired; 
but to make it as 
sound and as useful 
as it had been be- 
fore would be the 
work, not of a few 
minutes, but of 
hours, and that even 
if he had proper 
tools and materials 
at hand. Beme hur- 
ried back up to the 
encampment above 
him to see what he 
could find there 
that might serve his 
ends. 

There was so lit- 
tle:only the blankets 
which had been 
wrapped around the 
two men who no 
longer needed them, 
the coffee pot and 
the skillet, and a 
few fragments of 
food abandoned by 
Porgan in his haste 
to be away. But 
since these were the 
only materials at 
hand, with these 
Beme prepared to 
do what must be 
done. 

He took one of 
the little man's 
blankets, and picked 
up the frying pan, ms 
in the bottom of 
which a film of bacon 
fat remained, and 
with tliese things he 
returned to the 
canoe. He tried 
with swift move- 
ments to wad one 
of the holes, but the 
blanket material was 
so porous and compressible that the task 
was difficult. So for a third time he re- 
turned to the fire, and chose two or three 
slivers of cedar which had not been burned. 
With his knife he cut pieces, roughly 
shaped, to fit through the holes in the 
fabric of the canoe. About these he 
wrapped strips of blanket, and in order to 
make them less easily penetrable by water, 
he swabbed these waddings in the bacon 
grease. 

In an astonishingly short space of time 
he had thus contrived rude plugs. They 
would by no means keep the canoe dry, 
and the excrescences thus formed | 
its bottom would impede his : 
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but they would keep out the overpowering 
rush of the water. He would need some- 
thing with which to bail; he threw into 
the canoe the frying pan, thrust the craft 
into the water, took the longer and more 
effective paddle, and in a moment more 
had begun the pursuit, apparently so 
hopeless, to which he felt himself com- 
selled, 


BEME stood up as he paddled, cutting 
the water with a great sweep of his 
blade, driving the canoe to what speed he 
could. Porgan, he knew, was not expert 
at this work and the guide counted on 

"rpacing him. Far up the lake, certainly 
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Beme, atop the boulder, gath- 
ered his legs under him, and 
made ready for what he had to do 


two miles ahead, the other canoe still 
went steadily upon its way. 

If Beme had been fresh and untired, 
this task of paddling would have been no 
very severe ordeal for him; but he was 
almost exhausted, and he worked rather 
by force of his determination than with 
any physical strength which still remained 
in his arms and legs. 

His eyes fixed themselves upon the 
craft ahead of him, and after a time it 
began to seem that he was gaining; but 
the water was deepening in the canoe; he 
had to stop now and then to scoop it out, 
flinging it over the side with the frying 
pan in a cascade, snatching the paddle to 
continue on his way. 1 

Mink Pond is perhaps three miles in 
length. At its upper end it narrows, 
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swings to the right around a low swampy 
headland, to the left again around a rocky 
point, where a lofty bluff arises, and so 
comes to the mouth of an unnamed 
stream, little more than a dead water, 
which connects this with a larger pond 
beyond. Thus, when Beme began his 
pursuit, the other canoe had perhaps a 
mile to go before it should round the 
swampy point. 

As it approached that point, Beme was 
satished that he had made a definite gain. 
He estimated that he had 
covered perhaps half the dis- 
tance that he had come, a mile 
and a half, while the other 
canoe traversed a mile. Even 
so, Porgan would have time to 
pass through the stream be- 


vond and reach the farther 
lake before Beme could over- 
take him, and in that far- 
ther body of water there 
were many little islands, 
jutting necks of land, and 
a thousand chances for con- 
cealment. 
It was, Beme decided, 

essential that he should reach that open 
water in time to see which way Porgan 
went; and to that end he drove himself 
to even more arduous exertions. 


HE WAS, at the last, given new strength 
by the fact that something went amiss 
with the other canoe. Beme could not be 
sure what it was, but he saw the person in 
the bow apparently try to assume an 
erect position, and then he saw Porgan, 
too, get to his feet. For a moment the 
canoe ahead rocked dangerously, so that 
Beme thought it would be overturned. 
Then the paddle flashed high in the sun 
and descended, and the figure in the bow 


dropped out of sight again. Beme felt a 
hot fire run through him, and he dug his 
own paddle so fiercely that the handle 
bowed and crooked warningly, so that he 


was forced to slacken the force of his 
exertions. 

He could see that even now all was not 
well with the other canoe. It was, by the 
impetus it bore, drifting out of his sight 
around the point. Porgan was not pad- 
dling. He was amidships, reaching for- 
ward, engaged in some action not clear to 
Beme, and while this 
remained the case 
the canoe passed 
from Beme's vision. 
The point of low 
land came between 
them. He could not 
know whatthe event 
had been, was forced 
to content himself 
with pushing stren- 
uously on. 

Water slopped 
three inches deep in 
the bottom of his 
own craft, and he 
stopped to bail, and 
by and by he had to 
repeat this measure. 
The leakage was be- 
coming worse. 

When presently 
he came to the point 
around which the 
other canoe had dis- 
appeared, it was not 
in sight. On his left 
the rocky headland 
lifted itself, the face 
of the bluff screened 
behind a stand of old 
first growth pines, 
the rocky ledges 
dimly visible 
through the trees. 
His course lay 
around that point, 
but his canoe was 
now filling more 
rapidly, so that he 
saw it would be nec- 
essary for him to 
land and empty it of 


water, and try to 
make the plugsin the 
holes more secure. 


With this in mind, 
he swung aside. 
The nearer shore 
of the point 
grouted with great 
boulders and offered 
him no chance to 
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make a landing, but 
as he opened on the last short reach of the 
pond, he saw that a low ledge projected 
just beyond the point. An enormous pine 
was rooted on the shoreward edge of this 
ledge. Nevertheless, it offered the chance 
he sought to make a landing and to empty 
his canoe. He turned that way. 
The water in the canoe was by this 


time so near the gunwale that the crafe 
was logy. A little shifting of his balance 
would have made it dip below the surface, 
but he held steady and the bow of the 
canoe slid upon eke ledge and came to 
rest there. Beme stepped overboard into 
shallow water where the ledge extended 
under the surface. He was momentarily 
intent upon the canoe, and so for a mo- 
ment did oe see that there were wet foot- 
rints on the bare granite where someone 
nad landed here not long before. 
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When these indications did catch his 
eye, he stood for a moment very still, in an 
attitude of fixed attention, then suddenly 
stepped over his canoe toward the shore, 
to see, if he could, which way these foot- 
steps turned. This quick movement on 
his part was a fortunate one, for, even as 
he moved, from the low and swampy land 
across the pond and near the dap of the 
brook ahead a rifle shot sounded. The 
bullet spattered sharply into one of the 
great pines on the shore just beyond 
where he had been standing. 


"[ His Porgan was, as has been said, a 
bold and a deadly man, and there were 
ugly passions in him. But he was also 
shrewd and calculating, tempering with a 
certain sagacity and penetration that 
natural ferocity which by indulgence he 
had bred to such a heat. He did not in 
his own thoughts mince words at all, 
even though he could, when the occasion 
seemed to require it, present a smiling and 
placative mien. 

He had chosen Beme because of the 
little man's apparent stupidity and guile- 
lessness, and i had begun to feel a more 
personal dislike for the meticulously loyal 
guide even before he saw the girl who gave 
Jeme her devotion. His latent venom was 
whipped to a deadly pitch, not only 
against Beme, not only against Donat, but 
against the girl herself by that little 
matter of the scalding tea. 

Thus, when he and Beme began their 
journey the next morning, he amused him- 
self by playing with the guide, tormenting 
him in small ways, whetting in this fashion 
his own appetite to the killing point. 

The appearance of the two poachers 
created an emergency of a sort which let 
loose all that was most dangerous in him; 
but in the lull following their entrance 
upon the scene he had time to consider 
what he should do, and he assured himself 
that, by taking advantage of the bewil- 
dered cupidity aroused in them by the 
sight of so much money thus nakedly dis- 
played, he could control and dominate 
these men for as long as should seem to 
D necessary. Beme was the only obsta- 
cle. 

Beme, therefore, he removed. A heavy 
bit of gravel held in the hollow of his hand 
was the weapon he used. A moment after 
Beme had fallen, his appetite for violence 
aroused by the success of his blow, Porgan 
would have utterly destroyed the guide 
but for the startled remonstrances of the 
two men whom he meant now to cajole. 
It was their urgency and their insistence 
which forced him to consent to the 
measures they proposed—to leave Beme 
securely tossed. and tied, yet in such a 
position that he would eventually be able 
to free himself. 

To their insistence on this point Porgan 
yielded with an appearance of willingness; 
but at the same time he set himself to 
master the two men, and for this end he 
told them a story calculated to serve his 
ends; confessed himself a fugitive from 
justice, averred that he was closely pressed, 
and enlisted them, in return for large 

romises, to transport him across the 
fine They were led to agree to this on 
condition that the sums he promised 
should be immediately paid. In this 
respect, too, and with a cynical assurance, 
he yielded to their demands. 

Ás for the (Continued om page 98) 


Vacationing On Wheels 


An expert on motor camping tells you what clothing to take, what camp equip 
ment you will need, what food is best — Other valuable information 
for those who are going on long motor trips or a day's picnic 


By Frank E. Brimmer 


HE automobile has brought with 

it a brand-new type of outdoor 

_ enthusiast—the gasolene trail 

1 hitter. Not for him and his 

family the confines of the city or 

even the confines of a settled vacation. 

He is out to discover a vast new world— 
the Great Out-of-Doors. 

It is estimated that last year three 
million auto camping parties, of whom 
nearly one third were hitting the trail for 
the first time, followed the call of the road. 
Each of these three million camping parties 
carried an outfit, exclusive of the car and 
personal belongings, that represented an 
average original investment of $196. 

Furthermore, they all spent consider- 
able cash en route for 
day-by-day necessities, 
such as gasolene, oil, 
food, camp fees, clothing 
—and the communities 
through which they 
passed were on the aver- 
age richer by $7.17 per 
car, per day. 

Practically one fourth 
of these automobile 
camping vacationists 
were owners of low- 
priced cars, about one 
half operated cars rang- 
ing in price from $1,000 
to $1,500; and the re- 
mainder drove cars that 
cost from $1,500 up. 
Thirty-five per cent of 
the heads of the camping 
parties a-wheel were pro- 
fessional men, execu- 
tives, or owners of their 
own businesses; sixty- 
fve per cent were scat- 
tered through all the 
other walks of life. 

Right now, thousands 
of old-timers and thou- 
sands of new-timers are 
getting ready to pack 
the car and go a-gypsy- 
ing—the road fever is 
upon them. 

And upward of twelve 
thousand public and pri- 
vate auto camps through- 
out this country and 
Canada are preparing for the 
rush. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a 
short seticle, to touch on anything but the 
high lights of an auto camping trip, there- 
fore I shall confine myself to absolute 
essentials. 

The backbone of a successful motoring 
adventure is the car itself. An automobile 
that seems to be running perfectly while 
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gasolene trail, investigating camps and routes. 
author of ‘‘Motor Campcraft,’’ ‘‘Autocamping, 
Facts," as well as automobile camping editor of ‘‘Field and Stream" 


doing short runs around one’s home com- 
munity, may prove to have almost every 
mechanical ailment under the sun when 
you get it out on a long day-after-day 
trip, if it has not been thoroughly over- 
hauled before starting. It is not enough 
to know that only a little carbon has ac- 
cumulated, that the radiator does not 
leak, that the brakes have been holding, 
that the wiring system is working all right, 
that the differential has plenty of grease, 
that the clutch is not slipping or “biting.” 
The important thing to know is that every 
part of the machinery is going to keep on 
performing smoothly. 

To achieve this end, a car that has been 
driven more than one season should be put 


Frank E. Brimmer enjoying life with his wife and family in a Florida 
motor camp. Mr. Brimmer specializes in helping folks get all the 
pleasure possible out of motorized vacations. Not only does he assist 
ten thousand campers plan their itineraries and select the correct 
equipment by correspondence, but every year also finds him hitting the 


in first-class running condition by an ex- 

ert mechanic before it is taken out on a 
bonos tortuous trip where it will have to 
negotiate all kinds of roads in a heavily 
loaded condition—with garages and serv- 
ice stations often many miles apart. 

I have found that a car that uses a 
medium grade oil may require a heavy 
grade when running the motor for long 
hours on a trip in the summer. And one 


Mr. Brimmer is the 
" and “Autocamping 


that ordinarily takes heavy oil will quite 
frequently operate better and develop 
more power, as well as keep cooler, when 
extra heavy oil is fed to it. 

Right here I would like to warn the 
owner whose car is not equipped with an 
automatic generator cut-out to be on the 
watch against overcharging his battery— 
a frequent mishap on a long journey. 

If his battery is overcharging, he should 
resort to the practice of using his head- 
lights during the day in order to burn up 
the extra current. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the 

value of good brakes. On a long trek, 
re hills and quick stops alternate or 
come in regular epidemics, they are of 
vast importance, espe- 
cially the emergency 
brake. Through disuse, 
this sometimes becomes 
rusted—"'frozen" as the 
garage man calls it— 
until the lever cannot be 
moved. It is well to get 
the emergency brake 
limbered up and taking 
hold as it should before 
starting on a long trip. 


HE tires should also 

receive special atten- 
tion. My rule, after six 
years of experience, is to 
start with five new tires. 
An old shoe that would 
run about town for weeks 
and weeks will frequently 
blow out most unex- 
pectedly before the first 
thousand miles are 
covered. After having 
six blow-outs on one two- 
weeks trip, and all at 
most inopportune times 
—such as in the rain, 
after dark, or at a time 
when making my desti- 
nation promptly was 
most important—I 
learned my lesson. 

I also learned by bitter 
experience that it is a 
mistake to put a worn 
tube in a new tire. A 
slow leak in a rear tire 
unexpectedly developed, the rim cutting 
the new shoe and practically ruining it 
before it was discovered. I saved a few 
dollars on the price of a new tube only to 
lose the relatively far greater cost of the 
new shoe. 

If possible, a new car should never be 
used on a long tour. It is not fair on the 
car or yourself. Everybody knows that a 
new car ought not to be driven over 
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When motor campers reach this point they find themselves figuratively and geographically in Paradise. Superbly situated in 
Mount Rainier National Park, Paradise Valley Public Motor Camp attracts thousands of campers to its grounds every year 


twenty-five miles an hour, but the temp- 
tation to speed up to thirty, forty, and 
forty-five miles on a vba highway is 
mighty hard to resist. Moreover, a new 
car may develop unexpected complica- 
tions, therefore it should not be driven far 
from home until it has first been thoroughly 

"broken in." 

A great many people ask me if it is 
necessary to know something about the 
mechanism of the car before starting out 
for a long trip. Of course it is mighty 
handy to be able to help yourself or fellow 
travelers out of little diiculiea, but it is 
not necessary to be an automobile me- 
chanic. 

What is necessary, however, is that a 
sensible number of tools and extras should 
be carried, so that if vou are stranded far 
from a garage you will have the where- 
withal to make your own repairs, with the 
possible help, maybe, of 
a fellow motorist. 

Here is a list: 


Tocls to Take for the 
Car 


"re chains 

m wrench 

ipe wrench 

onkey wrench 

cket wrench set 

essure gauge 

“© pump in good condition 
Ive tools 

lcanizer outfit 
\dpaper, fine grad 

o pairs of pliers 

> jacks 

^ blocks of wood or 
oards on which to stand 
acks im mud or sand 
ortment of screws, bolts, 
nd cotter kews 
ortment of  files—flat, 
ound and triangular 

o hammers 


Tow cable or rope Grease gun Trouble lamp 
Extras for the Automobile 


One good spare tire 
Two extra tubes 

Extra bulbs 

High- and low-tension insulated wire 
Set of fuses 

Assortment of gaskets 
Fan belt 

Rim lugs, if detachable 
Box of tire valve stems 
Set of spark plugs 
Length of radiator hose 
Insulating tape 

Fire extinguisher 

Can of oil 

Can of gasolene 


HAVING got your car in readiness, the 
next thing to be considered is the 
motor camping equipment. 

Many considerations enter into the 


selection of proper camping equipment, 
some of which are too frequently over- 
looked. Here are a few questions to be 


asked: 


How many in the party? Adults? Children? 
Baby? Pets? Make of car? Type of auto- 
mobile body? Where going? How long? Pur- 
pose of trip? Sightseeing? Fishing? Educa-! 
tional? Money available for outfit? Amount 
expected to be spent en route? Previous ex4 
perience? All members of one family? Mixed 
party! 

Camping equipment can be divided ar-) 
bitrarily into two classifications: neces- 
sities that must be bought, and luxuries 
which will make the trip more enjoyable, 
but can be done without. Necessities in- 
clude shelter, sleeping accommodations, 
cooking and eating equipment, and mis- 
cellaneous accessories. So-called luxuries 
include fishing tackle, firearms for hunt- 
ing, golfing outfit, fold- 
ing boat, binoculars, 
radio, and camera. 

The most popular shel- 
ter is some form of tent. 
The shape is a matter of 
personal preference, and 
does not make nearly so 
much difference as the 
quality of the material in 
it. Double fill eight-ounce 
canvas, sometimes called 
duck, is standard ma- 
terial, and when either 
tightly woven or water- 
proofed, or both, makes 
a very satisfactory shel- 
ter that will keep out rain 
and wind. Other good 
tents are made from 
waterproofed balloon 
cloth or from balloon 
silk. 


One of the worst mis- 
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nty of wire A familiar scene in a Denver Municipal Camping Ground. Bud- a ke tha b " " 

c irons die and big sister hope that Mother will soon be through with make is to buy a cheap 
tent and find out too late 


n bar the family washing—they're getting hungry. 
all vise says Mr. Brimmer, “is mighty stimulating to the appetite” 


“Auto camping,” 


(Continued on page 172) 
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INTERESTING PEOPL 


Thousands of Birds 
Spend the Winter With Stevens 


ULUTH, Minnesota, is one of 
the farthest north of all Ameri- 
can cities. Yet it has birds in 
its trees the year 'round! 

No matter how deep the snow 
or how bitter the cold, if you hunt you 
will find robins and chickadees, and the 
red and the white-breasted nuthatches; 
and in a snow-encrusted thicket you may 
come across a few bluebirds. At one spot, 
still within the city, you will find the birds 
by the hundreds, so friendly that if you 
whistle softly, they will come down and 
alight on your hand. This spot is called 
“Balm of Gilead,” from the Balm of 
Gilead trees that are there. It is the para- 


dise, both in winter and in summer, of 
Duluth’s birds. 

Thirty years or so ago, Balm of Gilead 
was a swamp. Everybody thought it a 
joke when S. George Stevens, a young 
Duluth patent attorney, bought its ten 
acres for a summer home. 


“My wife and I don’t mind a little 
water,” laughed Stevens. 

He picked the driest spot he could find 
and built on it a cabin. To get into his 
cabin, he had to wear rubber boots, and, 
during the first summer or so, he carried 
his wife in and out on his back. As you 
can imagine, the Stevenses had few visitors. 

Stevens drained his property; the mos- 
quitoes disappeared, and his little garden 
began to yield. He planted trees, and all 
kinds of flowers. ` 
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One day, resting on his spade, he was 
attracted by an unusually clear, sweet 
bird call. He stood still and listened. 
After a little, the call was repeated; this 
time it sounded nearer. 

Stevens whistled coaxingly, for he had 
heard that birds might be attracted in 
this way. A long time the woods were 
hushed but for his soft whistle. He didn’t 
move so much as an arm. 

Then, “Chickadee-dee-dee!” 
answer, timidly. 

It was from a branch only a tree or two 
away. Stevens whistled, still more 
coaxingly. The next moment, with a 
little flutter, the chickadee came down 


came the 


& 


| d 


` 
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and alighted on his outstretched hand. 
“Chickadee!” it chirped. 
And over Stevens passed a thrill such as 
he had never known before in his life! 
That experience with the chickadee was 
the beginning of an intimacy with birds 
such as has been enjoyed by few men. 
Since then, Stevens has held lundreds of 
birds in his hand. Few people have ever 
seen the ruby-throated humming bird still 
under any conditions. Yet Mr. Stevens 
has had this tiny creature perch on his 
finger and take honey from his open palm. 
Mr. Stevens has proved that our sum- 
mer birds will stay with us during the 
winter if they are supplied with food. His 
studies and observations have led him to 
believe that the birds don't migrate south- 
ward because of the cold and snow, but 


because they must have something to eat. 
One autumn, soon after he reclaimed 
Balm of Gilead, he put out seeds for the 
birds. The time came and passed for their 
customary migration. The birds stayed 
on. All that winter, and every winter 
since for fifteen years, he has had birds at 
Balm of Gilead, not just a few, but hun- 
dreds of birds of almost every native 
variety! 


S. George Stevens, a patent attor- 
ney of Duluth, Minnesota, enjoy- 
ing a quiet visit with some of his 
feathered friends. (Left) **Balm of 
Gilead," the summer camp of the 
Stevenses and a favorite winter 
resort of the birds of this section 


Purely out of his love for birds, Mr. 
Stevens has lectured before hundreds of 
audiences on the preservation of bird life. 
He has organized bird clubs among boys, 
and he has written countless newspaper 
articles, just to help the cause of the birds. 

" Ever have a tiny fluff like a chickadee 
curl its toes about your finger?" Mr. 
Stevens asked me. “If you haven't, 
you've missed something beautiful that 
you might just as well enjoy. The birds 
would be friendly with all of us if we'd 
onig give them the chance.” 

n summer, said Mr. Stevens, his birds 
pay him only a single visit each day. This 
is because they are so busy rearing their 
families. But as soon as autumn comes, 
and they are freed of family cares, they 
will visit repeatedly during the day. In 
winter, they become so tame that they 
will follow hn into the house for bits of 
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nuts and seeds. At one time, by actual 
count, he had one hundred and ten birds 
alight on his hand. within ten minutes. 
Once a dozen chickadees paid him a visit 
at his office, which is in the very heart of 
Duluth's business district. 
“That was one of the oddest experiences 
I ever had with birds," he laughed, when 
] asked about it. “I was sitting at my 
desk. The window was open. I heard the 
faint chickadee call, and immediately an- 
swered it. Sure enough, a second call came 
and from a closer source. After a moment 
or two, the little fellow came within sight, 
peered curiously at my window, and then 
flew away. 
“Of course I thought he had gone for 
ood. However, to my astonishment, in a 
a moments back he came, with a whole 
flock of other chickadees with him. He 
lined them up on the fire escape, almost 
within arm's reach, and called. I counted 
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twelve birds in line. They seemed fearless 
upon the fire escape, but as I had no nuts 
handy I was unable to coax them inside. 

“You don't have to imitate the call of 
the bird to get it to come to you," he ex- 
plained. “Any soft coaxing note will do, 
provided you always keep the same note. 
And you must stand absolutely still, and 
don’t exclaim ‘Ah! or make any fuss, when 
the bird alights. Have a little food in your 
hand. It will be an inducement to the bird 
to come again. Almost any kind of nut 
meat or seeds will do. The real test comes 
in getting friendly with the first bird. 
After that, it is easy. 

“The chickadee 1s the friendliest of all 
birds, and he remains a friend year after 
year. Among our first birds were five 
chickadees which Mrs. Stevens helped 
raise, and they and all their descendants 
have been close friends ever since. 

“Something had invaded the chickadee 
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nest, killed the mother and thrown the 
young birds to the ground. Mrs. Stevens 
took the babies in one hand, placed some 
nut meats in the other, and whistled for 
the cock chickadee. He came at once, but 
he was puzzled. The babies, however, 
opened their bills for food and that re- 
minded him of his duty. He picked up a 
nut meat for himself, flew away with it, 
and in a moment was back with an insect 
which he dropped into the mouth of one of 
the young birds. Then he took another 
morsel and was off again. He repeated 
this time after time, making an average 
of one hundred trips an hour. And as 
long as his young needed him he 
shouldered their support alone. 

“The nut meats he hid in crevices of 
trees and rocks, and in curled leaves. All 
small birds do this. They don't store 
for themselves alone but for all the bird 
world." WILLIAM S. DUTTON 


This Young Man Plays Tunes on Saws and Pitchforks 


HREE years ago, young Clarence 

. Mussehl, of Fort Atkinson, 

isconsin, was earning a few dol- 

lars a day in his father's carpen- 

ter shop. To-day, he is turning 

saws and pitchforks into musical instru- 
ments and selling them at the rate of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars’ worth a 
vear. His office files show that already 
there are literally thousands of his tuneful 
steel bands entertaining family, neighbor- 
hood, and vaudeville audiences in this and 
other countries. 

The funny part of it is that Clarence 
Mussehl never had a music lesson when he 
was growing up. He never even learned to 
play any musical instrument by ear. But 
he wanted very much to be able to play 
something. Perhaps it was this unsatisfied 

vearning that taught him to find music in 
homely places. 

From the time when he was a little 
shaver, Clarence had always had an enor- 
mous curiosity about everything. And 
*hen he grew large enough to handle a 
arpenter's saw, he wondered what else 
he tool could be made to do besides saw 
ood. 

One day, while he was waiting for.the 
oon hour to pass in his father's shop, he 
cked up his saw and began twisting and 
‘nding it, and rapping it with his ham- 
er. e was fascinated by the musical 
ality of the sounds he produced. Day 
er day, he experimented with various 
tes, beating them out on the blade of 
saw. 
n a short while, he could make his 
1ely instrument ring with music. His 
ily, his father’s employees, and the 
hbors were greatly amused by his 
kish contraption, and soon he was 
g invited to “play the saw” at neigh- 
ood parties. Then other boys wanted 
arn how the trick was done. Clarence 
J it fun to teach them. The ease with 
3 his friends learned to master his 
instrument gave the lad an idea: 
not have some saws made to order 
rv to sell them? He did, advertising 
rly at first. But the saws sold at 

Waudeville performers used them 
ssfully in musical acts. The news 
led; orders poured in for musical 


Clarence Mussehl set up his first work-" 


shop and office in the American Legion 
Hall, with the agreement that he was to 
get his rent free in exchange for his serv- 
ices as janitor. In a few months, however, 
he was cramped for space, and had to 
move into a double room on a side street. 
But he soon outgrew these quarters. Just 
recently he has been compelled to move 
again, this time to a building where his 
offices and warehouse occupy the entire 
floor of the second story. 

He is so busy that he scarcely has time 
for luncheon. Last year, over twenty-five 
thousand musical saws alone were sold, 
and the demand is constantly increasing. 

The Moody Bible Institute, of Chicago, 
recently purchased over four hundred 
saws to use in the foreign mission field. 
From Germany comes a notice that a ma- 
chinist, originally from Pennsylvania, is 
entertaining the cabarets, restaurants, and 
cafés of Berlin by playing popular songs 


and musical comedy hits on his vanadium 
steel saw with a violin bow. 

The musical saw has a decided advan- 
tage over other musical instruments— 
almost anyone can learn to play it in a 
day or so. The music is a succession of 
clear, silvery, bell-like hummings, and the 
notes are varied by twisting the end of the 
saw, by bending the blade, and by the 
force with Shieh the performer uses the 
felt hammer. Either a violin bow or a felt 
hammer is used to produce the music. 

No sooner had young Mussehl per- 
fected his musical saw, than he turned his 
attention to making a musical pitchfork. 
He fastened a sounding box to the handle, 
and this, with a string stretched from the 
handle end across the sounding box, com- 
pleted the contrivance. When played with 
a pick this instrument produces music 
similar to that made by a Hawaiian gui- 
tar. When a violin bow is used, the music 
resembles that of a cello. 


Clarence J. Mussehl (right) of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, and two of 
his friends entertain with the musical saw, the musical pitchfork, and 
the jazz-o-nette whistle. All three instruments were invented by Mr. 
Mussehl, who last year sold more than 25,000 musical saws alone 
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Another of Mr. Mussehl’s inventions is 
the jazz-o-nette. This instrument is com- 
posed of a brass bell shaped like an auto- 
mobile headlight, a short piece of wood, 
an iron plunger, and a whistle which pro- 
duces tuneful sounds when operated like 
a slide trombone. The jazz-o-nette has 
an unusual volume, with a range of two 
octaves including sharps and flats. 

Clarence Mussehl’s most recent inven- 
tion is an instrument which he calls the 
slide-trumpet-sax. It consists of three 
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brass bells, or trumpets, arranged on a 
“T” frame so that there is a bell at each 
end of the arm, and another in the center. 
When I visited him at his office the other 
day, he handed me a trumpet-sax to 
try. 

“Now hum a tune into it,” he in- 
structed. I did as I was told, and, much to 
my surprise, the room was filled with what 
sounded like the music of a brass band. 
The secret of this trick lies in three little 
rubber diaphragms which are placed in- 


side the horns and which transmute the 
humming into brass-band music. Varia- 
tions are obtained by sliding the central 
bell back and forth. 

According to the young inventor, the 
explanation of the popularity of his un- 
usual instruments is, after all, very simple! 
From his own boyhood experience, he 
knew that most folks like music, and that 
they would try to play some instrument if 
they could avoid a long course of lessons. 

WYMAN S. SMITH 


A Woman Druggist Who Has Put Up a Quarter 
of a Million Prescriptions 


ITH her own hands, Miss 

Julia E. Emanuel has put 

up a quarter-million pre- 

scriptions. And five hun- 

dred doctors for whom she 
has compounded medicines declare that 
she's never made a mistake. 

The electric sign over the door of her 
drug store in Fort Wayne, Indiana, says 
simply, “Miss Emanuel, Drugs." 
And inside, you will find that the 
emphasis is always on drugs. 
She has hammered away at the 
one thing she knows and likes 
best—the filling of physicians’ 
formulas. The field of general 
merchandise she leaves to gen- 
eral merchandisers. 

We talked over her experi- 
ences in the small, neat office at 
the rear of the store. 

“T simply. had to be a drug- 
gist,” she explains. ‘‘ My grand- 
father, and:my father, and my 
two uncles were doctors. My 
mother taught school. When my 
father died in a typhoid epidemic 
that swept my home town of 
Antwerp, Ohio, my mother was 
left with a stack of unpaid bills 
and a small room filled with my 
father’s medicines. 

“She started out to sell these 
drugs. And before she knew it 
she was in the drug business. 
When she sent me to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan of course I took 
pharmacy. I was the only woman 
among the forty graduates. 

“I got a job at practically 
nothing a week, as prescrip- 
tionist in a Fort Wayne drug 
store. They never let me wait on 
customers. A woman in a drug 
store? Not in those days! They 
kept me out of sight. I was the 
skeleton in the firm's closet. For 
ten years, I put up the formulas, 
and men passed them across the counters." 

But the doctors soon discovered Miss 
Emanuel, and later, when she asked sev- 
eral of them for letters of recommendation 
—explaining that she had been offered a 
job at Picsbünrh--dey got their medical 
heads together. 

“Tt was the doctors who insisted that I 
start my own store," she told me proudly. 
“They got a bank to lend me $500. I bor- 
Bourg ia more on my insurance policy. 
Let me say right here that I advise every 
woman in America who makes her own 
living, to take out life insurance. In ad- 
dition, I had saved $400 in cash. 
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PROTO BY cievo BRISCOE GRAAE, FT, WAYNE, INDIANA 
For twenty-four years, Miss Julia Emanuel, of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has owned and run a drug store. 
period, Miss Emanuel has filled prescriptions for five hun- 
dred doctors, who say that she has never made a mistake 


“With my $1,400 I rented a store, 
hired a carpenter to build my fixtures, 
and bought my first stock. I opened in 
an old firetrap of a building called The 
Arcade. I was afraid that a woman's 
name on the sign would be fatal, so I called 
it "The Arcade Pharmacy.” There was 


no furnace, no basement, no stock-room. 
"My rent was $60 a month; so I put up a 


rough partition and subleased half the 
room for $20. 

“My surplus stock I kept at home in 
the basement, and carried it to the store in 
a basket as it was needed. My only help 
was a delivery boy, and he brought my 
meals in from a restaurant. My hours 
were from eight in the morning till ten at 
night. The floor was so cold that I frosted 
my feet that first winter. But when I'd 
been there a year, I paid off my borrowed 
thousand dollars." 

After several years, this property was 
sold and the building ordered torn down. 
While hunting for a new location, Miss 


During this 


Emanuel discovered an undertaker mov- 
ing out of his “parlors.” She leased the 
place, brightened it up, and stayed until 
that building was ‘oli Four years ago, 
after twenty years in business, she looked 
once more for a new location, found it, 
and bought it. She now has one of the best 
sites in down-town Fort Wayne. She 
tore down the old structure on it and 
built a modern business block. At 
last, she could have exactly the 
store she had always wanted. 

Miss Emanuel believes that it 
would be good for the drug busi- 
ness and good for women, if 
more women became pharma- 
cists. 

“Of course I advise girls to 
take up pharmacy!" she said. 
“But I think a girl should have 
to pass a personality test before 
she is admitted to a school of 
pharmacy. A grocery clerk, or 
clothing saleswoman, deals every 
day with normal, happy human 
beings. But my girls and I meet 
two kinds of people: sick people 
and sick people's families. The 
are wrought up. Part of our job 
is to make them happier, and 
it’s an important part. More 
druggists would be prosperous if 
they remembered that. 

“I have only college graduates 
working here in my drug store. 
There are mighty few restric- 
tions I put on them. Dress? 
'They wear smocks. That saves 
their clothes and gives them more 
spending money. And they must 
wear low heels. High heels make 
their feet hurt. When their feet 
hurt, they're unhappy. 

“And one other thing: When 
a new girl comes to town and 
gets a job here, I always am very 
glad the first evening that I see 
a young man waiting for her 
about closing time. Surely I encourage 
beaux! 

“When a young man's paying attention 
to one of my girls, she's happy. And she 
passes on a part of her happiness to her 
customers. And my customers must take 
out of this store a sense of warmth 
and friendliness—and confidence. Nowa- 
days," Miss Emanuel went on, *mighty 
few doctors prescribe habit-forming drugs, 
and then only in very small doses and 
in very severe cases. Morphine is used 
less and less each year. Doctors are 
more afraid of opiates than their patients 
are." KARL W. DETZER 
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Hearty delicious Vegetable Soup 


Summer, with all its cold meats, salads and iced 
beverages! How welcome and how stimulating it 
is, both to your appetite and your digestion, to 
include also a hot dish in the meal! 

An ideal choice is Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
—the main luncheon and supper dish in millions 
of homes. It’s splendidly hearty and substantial; 
yet tempting to the warm weather appetite, which 
often needs coaxing. 

Are you frequently puzzled, as so many are, to 
know what to provide for the children these warm 
days? They eat Campbell's Vegetable Soup eagerly 
—it is both filling and beneficial. 

And it's so convenient! 


*% Jle CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


for the one hot dish of the meal ! 


A'E 
CAMDEN, N. J., U. S.A. g 
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Ill ever have any clothes fit to wear 
with it!” 

She opened it then and found a couple 
of thousand-lire notes folded up inside. At 
the sight of them her expression changed. 

“Oh no, Cynthia!" she protested. 
"What's the use? I know youd like to, 
but you can't—thanks to Grandfather 
Wainwright and Mr. Pyncheon." 

She held out the notes to her sister. 
“Take them back and forget about it.” 

Cynthia backed away. "I know I can't 
do much," she said. “But this isn't any- 
thing. I was trying to find something to 
put in the bag; something you could carry 
for a pocket-piece, you know. I hunted 
through two or three antique shops, but I 
couldn't find anything. So I put that 
money in the bag instead." 

“Oh, I know you're an angel—just as 
well as I know I'm a pig," said Celia. 

She put the notes back in the bag, and 
kissed her sister's cheek. 

* Where's Aunt Janet?" Cynthia asked. 

“Oh, she's in her room, id uess,” said 
Celia. “She thinks she’ll stay here instead 
of going back to Florence for the rest of 
the winter. Nice prospect for me, isn’t it? 
And you going away to-morrow! Oh, 
darn it all, I wish— No; it's all right. I 
won't. We're going to be gay. What 
shall we do to-night?” 

“The Pyncheons want us to dine with 
them," Cynthia said, a little doubtfully, 
“at some wonderful restaurant they know 
about. And then go to the opera after- 
ward. Isaid you weren't feeling very well, 
but I'd let them know. They asked Aunt 
Janet too, of course." 

** You and Aunt Janetcan go if you like," 
said Celia. “I’m sure I don't want to.” 

** You're the one they want,” Cynthia 
told her. “Mr. Pyncheon was so pleased 
with the little elimpse he had of you 
vesterday, and he says that as long as he 
separated us when we were babies, he 
wants to bring us together again whenever 
he can now. And of course Junior’s crazy 
to meet you.” 

“Well, I don't want to meet him," said 
Celia, “nor see any more of his father, nor 
his mother, nor anybody whose name is 
Pyncheon! I may be nasty, and narrow- 
minded, and sour; but I bet you’d feel the 
same way if you were me.” 

“Yes,” Cynthia assented, “I’ve no 
doubt I should.” 

But she wondered whether she would. 
It was the same old problem she’d been 
debating, off and on, ever since she was 
twelve years old. 


T WAS no one’s fault that the twins had 

been divided, nor that, after they were 
sixteen, the separation had become com- 
plete. The plain-living, high-thinking 
Howards had gone their way with Celia. 
They had sent her to college, they had 
tried conscientiously to bring it about that 
every door of opportunity should be un- 
locked to her. They had trailed before her 
the widest variety of intellectual interests. 
They had respected, as a sacred thing, her 
liberty. They had made her capable of 


earning her own living. She was supposed, ; 


Masquerade 
(Continued from page 15) 


to begin doing it at the end of this year 
abroad, which followed her graduation 
from college. Uncle Vin had offered her a 
position in the faculty of his precious 
school, and in so doing had paid her a 
high compliment. In short, the program 
indicated by old Mrs. Howard, that day 
in Henry Pyncheon’s office, had been 
faithfully carried out. 

Cynthia’s education had been a com- 

aratively ramshackle affair. She had 
been sent to one of those much despised 
institutions known as a fashionable finish- 
ing school, and had topped off with a year 
at an equally fashionable school in Flor- 
ence. Her grandmother Wainwright had 
died while Cynthia was abroad, and her 
grandfather, broken by his loss, had sum- 
moned the girl back to his side. Until his 
death she had lived with him, taken care 
of him, submitted to his whims, gone here 
and there as his fruitless search for health 
seemed to direct. 

No liberty about it, you see. She had 
been brou he up to be an obedient and 
dutiful child, and neither he nor she had 
questioned that her duty was to him. She 
would not have understood the question 
had it been raised. He was her grand- 
father and she loved him, and there it was. 
She hadn't been a martyr in the least. 
She'd had, in the main, an awfully good 
time. But this had been, as it were, a 
by-product. 


ELL, and then he had died and left a 

will, a will which had, thanks to his 
own astuteness, aided, no doubt, by that of 
Mr. Henry Pyncheon, the merit at least 
of making his intention clear and effective. 
He had left all his money to Cynthia. But 
he had left it in trust, and the trustee was 
Henry Pyncheon. He was to pay her 
from it until she was twenty-five years 
old what he regarded as a suitable allow- 
ance. From then on she was to have the 
income from it for life. At her death it 
was to go to her issue, if any, and if she 
had no children it was to be divided among 
certain charities. 

It was perfectly plain, you see, that he 
hadn’t meant his other grandchild, Celia, 
the one the Howards had insisted on 
bringing up according to their wild ideas, 
to get any of it. No rash impulse of mis- 
guided generosity on Cynthia’s part could 
bring about a division with her sister. 

It was natural enough, I think you'll 
agree, and perhaps fair enough. Certainly 
none of the Howards would have denied 
that. But it was natural, too, that Celia 
should feel pretty sore about it. 

Mr. Pyncheon’s idea of an allowance 
was liberal; but it did not run to any 
figures that would cover Celia too, and 
keep her warm. 

e was not Cynthia’s guardian, of 
course. She was twenty-one years old, 
and technically her own boss. But it was 
a rather illusory sort of liberty as long as 
he had the power to increase or diminish 
her allowance. He had suggested this 
year in Egypt, India, China and Japan 
with his family, and she was going. 

Celia, after the winter in Italy with 


Aunt Janet, was going home to work. 

“Junior is young Henry Pyncheon, 
isn’t he?” Celia asked after a silence. ‘‘I 
suppose you'll come home engaged to him. 
That’s what his father and mother want, 
of course." 

“I like Henry well enough," Cynthia 
said ruminatively; "but I'll be the most 
surprised person in the world if I ever find 
myself falling in love with him." 

“That’s the way it gets you. By sur- 
prise, I mean. At least, it does some 
people. I don't believe you need worry, 
though. It won't happen to you." 

“You mean you think I won't ever fall 
in love? Why?" 

“Oh, I don't know." Celia gave a short 
laugh. **You're awfully funny about men. 
You seem to like them well enough—but 
mu just don't know they're there. I don't 

elieve you've really seen one since we 
sailed from New York. And I can't im- 
agine your going off your head about one." 

"There's been too much else to see, this 
trip. You, for one thing. Naturally, I 
haven't been on the lookout. But if 
you're right, I don't see why you should 
worry about Henry Pyncheon." 

“I didn't say I thought you'd fall in 
love with him.' 

"Oh!" Cynthia exclaimed, a little 
blankly. Then, “I wouldn't marry any 
man I hadn’t fallen in love with,” she said. 
* Would you?" 

“Like a shot, if I liked him," Celia 
told her. “If you want a little sisterly 
advice," she went on, "it's better like 
that. Falling in love is—beastly—by all 
accounts. I knew a girl in college who did 
and—well, I don't want any of it in mine.” 

"Why not?" Cynthia asked curtly. 
“Even if the girl you knew in college did 
get into a mess. I don’t believe it’s being 
in love that’s the trouble. It all depends 
on what you're really like.” 

“Brings out your true self, you mean?” 
Celia’s tone was openly derisive. 

But Cynthia answered, “Yes. Like 
being drunk, you know.” 

Celia laughed. "I bet you know as 
much about being drunk as you do about 
falling in love.” 

“Well, I’ve seen both things happen,” 
Cynthia maintained, "and I’ve heard 
Grandfather quote in vino veritas ever so 
many times. He said he really believed it 
was true. Falling in love is a kind of in- 
toxication, isn't it? So why shouldn't it 
work the same way?" 

“You aren't so far wrong about that,” 
Celia agreed thoughtfully. 


THEN she sprang up with a laugh, came 
over to Cynthia and shook her. 

** You're a perfect child,” she said. “I 
don't believe we're twins at all. I must be 
years older than vou, really." 

“That’s just an idea of yours,” Cynthia 
argued. "Isn't it funny how little we 
really know about each other?” 

Celia’s hands dropped from her sister’s 
shoulders. She turned sharply and walked 
away into the embrasure of the window. 
It was plain that she had been hard hit 
by that chance remark. 
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Cynthia waited through a troubled 
moment to see whether it was anything 
her twin wanted to talk about, dd ien. 
finding it wasn't, went on talking herself. 

** You said just now I hadn't seen a man 
since we sailed from New York. But I 
have seen one, just this afternoon." 

“Fallen in love with him?" Celia asked. 

* No," Cynthia admitted; “but I think 
I might if I weren't sailing for Alexandria 
to-morrow! There was quite a little ad- 
venture in it.' 

“I didn't know there were any adven- 
tures left,” said Celia. "Let's hear about 
it.” 

“Tt was in the last antique shop I went 
to. It was that shop just over the second 
bridge—on our regular walk, you know. 
I thought I'd found just what I wanted, 
two babies—twins, you see—cuddled up 
together in a little ball. Not as big as an 
egg; beautifully carved in old clouded 
amber. The woman said it was an un- 
flawed piece, and very fine. She swore it 
was old, and I guess perhaps it was. Any- 
how, it was done by a real artist, you 
could see that. I loved it. But when I 
carried it to the front of the shop for a 
better look, the thing just came apart in 
my hands. 

“The woman said I'd broken it, and I 
knew I hadn't. She said I'd got to pay 
for it, and I told her I wouldn't. Then she 
called the man and he got very nasty 
about it, the way most people do when 
they're caught in a trick. I could see that 
it had been cemented, and showed him, 
but that only made him shout all the 
louder. He said he wouldn't let me leave 
the store till I'd paid for it. He threatened 
to have me arrested. 

“T was furious, of course. I told him I 
was sure it was an old trick that he'd 
plaved on a lot of people before, and I 
meant this to be the last time. I said if he 
didn’t call the police, I would. Then he 
began to lose his nerve, and got away from 
between me and the door. He went right 
on talking, sneering, you know, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders. But I saw he’d given 
in, so I came away.” 


HE diversion had worked. Celia had 
come away from the window and was 
listening with undisguised interest. 

“Well, but the man?" she demanded, 
perplexed. “It wasn’t the Italian you 
fell in love with, was it?” 

Cynthia laughed, "No; he was an 
American, looking at some old iron work 
outside the door. He was there when I 
went in, but I think they’d rather forgot- 
ten about him. He was very tall, even 
for our men. Oh-—and nice, and easy, 
and exactly right.” 

“But what did he do?” 

“He didn't do anything,” Cynthia said. 
“That was what was so nice about him. 
He was just there. Taking it all in, of 
course, and sort of waiting.” 

“T think he might have come to the 
rescue if he was any good.” 

“No; that’s exactly the point,” Cyn- 
thia insisted. "Anybody could have done 
that. Come in and shouted a little at the 
Italian and made me feel that he'd saved 
my life. He was clever enough to see that 
I could run the show, and then he was 
nice enough to wait and let me do it. He 
did help me, of course, just by being there. 
But he didn't try to cash in on that." 

“What did he look like?” 


“Oh, awfully tall, as I said, and quite 
thin. Dark, with a long jaw, and nice 
twinkly eyes." 

“When did he twinkle them at you?” 
Celia demanded. 

“When I came out. I grinned at him, 
and he took off his hat." 

“And that was all?” Celia didn't think 
much of the adventure, it seemed. “How 
did you know he was an American if he 
didn’t speak to you?” 

“He was talking to another man about 
the iron when I went in.” 

“Well,” said Celia, “I think you might 
have brought him home to me, even if 
you didn't want him." 

* How do you know he'd have come?" 

“With you?" Celia cried. ‘Looking 
like that?” 

She tried to laugh, but it didn’t work. 
“Tm so rotten tired,” she gasped, when 
Cynthia’s arm came around her, “of 
looking like a high-brow frump!” 

“Listen,” Cynthia said. “I was trying 
to get up my nerve to ask you if you didn’t 
want some of my clothes. I wish you'd 
take this dress and coat costume. 
sha'n't want anything with fur on it in 
Egypt and India. And by the time we 
get to Japan, if we ever do, I'll probably 

e wearing a cherry-blossom kimono. 


Come along! Put it on now—hat and all!" 


ELIA dried her tears, and before the 
exchange was half effected -she broke 
into a giggle. 

“Gosh, it's a long time since we've done 
anything like this!" she said. 

When Aunt Janet came in ten minutes 
later, she remarked to Cynthia, You're 
looking better." Then she turned to her 
more familiar niece and said, a little more 
formally, “I hope you've had a pleasant 
day, Cynthia." 

Both girls laughed. 

“Tam feeling a whole lot better," Celia 
said. ''Cynthia's just given me some of 
her clothes.” 

“Tt really is amazing," Aunt Janet pro- 
nounced after a long look—incredulous at 
first and then judicial—from one to the 
other. "However, I think one could tell 
the difference if one took time to notice." 

The girls smiled at each other. 

“Did you know,” Cynthia asked, “that 
we changed around once for a whole week, 
Celia living at Grandfather's and I with 

out e 

“Never!” Janet cried. 

"Well, we did," Celia affirmed. “I 
think the Wainwrights thought I'd gone 
crazy—that Cynthia had, I mean. But 
none of you people—Grandmother or 
Uncle Vin, or anybody— noticed a thing. 
We changed back the next Saturday when 
Cynthia came to the Wainwrights to make 
my visit to her." 

“How old were you then?" 

"Oh, about twelve," Cynthia said. 
“We never did it again for as long as that. 
But we changed for a day lots of times.’ 

Janet went on exclaiming and wonder- 
ing over these revelations until, impa- 
tiently, Celia cut her short. 

“Well, we'll never change again,” she 
said. “That’s a cinch. And I hope, Aunt 
Janet, that when Cynthia's gone you 
won't go around telling everybody how 
exactly alike we look. When people get 
started on that they never let it alone. I 
used to get perfectly sick of being half a 
twin!” 


> “Of course I shall respect your wishes 


in the matter," Aunt Janet said stiffly. 
Then to Cynthia, “What about plans for 
this evening, my dear? It’s your last 
night in Europe, you know. What would 
you like to do?" 

Celia asked, “Would you mind giving 
up the Pyncheons and the restaurant and 
our just having dinner here quietly 
together?" 

“Not a bit," said Cynthia cheerfully. 
“PI call them up.’ 


YNTHIA’S train was getting into Chi- 

cago. The porter had come into the 
drawing-room, brushed her off, been 
tipped, and carried away her hand bag- 
gage, brightly encrusted with steamship 
labels, to the platform. There was noth- 
ing to do now but wait. 

She sat on the edge of her seat, the 
muscles of her young back drawn taut in 
an unconscious effort to push the train 
along faster. As she closed her wrist ba 
after giving the porter his money, she ha 
caught a glimpse of Celia's vaguely alarm- 
ing and utterly inexplicable letter. She 
wouldn't get it out. She would not. She'd 


read it uncounted times since it had 
met her at the boat. She knew it by 
heart. 


All the same, she did get it out and 
spread it open upon her knee. It was 
queer that anything written in what 
might have been her own handwriting— 
they'd written identical hands since they 
were fifteen—could be so compact of 
mystery. The stationery was embossed 
with the words, “The Prince"—evidently 
a residential hotel or apartment building. 


Dear Cynpy [it read]: This is a pretty 
rotten sort of welcome home, I know. But 
you're the only person I can ask. Are you 
willing to go it blind and help me out of a sort 
of mess? I don't think it's serious. It abso- 
lutely isn't what you'll probably think: but 
its so perfectly crazy that I can't think about 
anything else till 've settled 1t and know that 
it’s all right. 

What I want vou to do isn't much; but you're 
the only person in the world who can do it. 
If vou aren't willing to—and I don't know 
whether vou will be or not—just burn up this 
letter and act as vou would if I'd never written 
it. But if you are willing to be an obliging 
angel, do exactly what I say. Don’t try to 
ħgure out what it means, because vou can't. 
And, above all, don’t do anything different 
from what I tell vou. 

Don't telegraph. Don't show this to anyone 
nor ask anyone's advice, no matter who it is 
nor how much you like him. If vou've got cold 
feet, don't read any further. If you haven't, 
go ahead. 

Take the first train vou can get to Chicago. 
Better get a. drawing-room, and stay in it. 
Anyhow, don’t pick up anybody on the train. 
Don’t let any body you may know in Chicago 
know you're coming. When you get here, take 
a taxi to a hotel, it doesn't matter which. The 
Blackstone's all right. Register in your own 
name, of course, and take a room. As soon as 
you're in it, call up this number on the tele- 
phone—Noble 1418. Copy it out on a card so 
that you won't forget it, and then destroy the 
letter. When you get the number, don't say 
who you are, but ask for me. 

I'll probably be there; but if I'm not, don't 
give any message. Just hang up and try again. 
If I am there and what I say doesn't make 
sense, don't pay any attention to what I say, 
but tell me what hotel you're stopping at, and 
give me your room number. Then stay there 
ull I call back. That's all. When I can talk to 
you I'll tell you what to do next. 

Oh, it's perfectly rotten to treat vou like 
this, but, Cyndy, it's the only thing I can do. 
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I can’t even think about anything else till I’ve 
fixed this thing up. It won't take long—two 
days at the outside—and when it’s finished, 
we'll go off somewhere together and have a 
wonderful visit. You're the only person in the 
world I want to visit with. 

Tear this up fine as soon as you're sure you 
know what to do. 

Yours lovingly—though it docsn’t sound 
much like it— C. 


O, IT didn't sound much like it. None 

of the three or four letters, which were 
all she had had from Celia since they had 
parted in Venice, ten months before, had 
sounded like loving her very much. 
Cynthia had been pretty deeply hurt, not 
so much by anything hat had been said 
in them, as by their omissions. 

She had been up in the hill country in 
Ceylon visiting with the Pyncheons on a 
tea plantation when she got Celia's letter 
announcing her engagement to marry a 
man named Rowland, Philip Rowland, 
who lived in Chicago. It seemed she had 
not carried out her plan of spending the 
winter in Italy with Aunt Tanet. The 


letter was date-lined New York. But it: 


did not say why she had returned to 
America. 

One might think it meant that she had 
met Philip and become engaged to him 
over in Italy, and had come home to 
marry him. But Celia said nothing of 
having met him over there. And if she 
had gone home because she was engaged, 
why hadn't she written Cynthia about it 
before she sailed, instead of waiting till 
she was ten days and three thousand miles 
farther away? 

© She might have got engaged to him by 
letter, of course. But there had been no 
pining lover writing letters from home, in 
the autumn, while she and Celia traveled 
about together. 

She could hardly have got engaged to 
him after landing in New York, because 
she’d written within a day or two of com- 
ing ashore. If it had happened on the 
boat, why had Celia changed her plans 
for the winter and started for home? 

The letter had described Philip in 
enthusiastic terms enough. He was 
awfully nice, not too good-looking, and 
had charming manners. He was rich, 
which Celia didn’t pretend not to regard 
as an advantage. And, almost equally in 
his favor, he had almost no family ties, 
an old aunt who had brought him up 
being his sole surviving near relation. The 
onlv thing Celia had said about her own 


feeling toward him was contained in a- 


reference to the talk she and Cynthia had 
had in Venice. It seemed to indicate that 
she was marrying a man she liked, but 
with whom she had not fallen in love, and 
that she regarded herself as lucky that 
this was so. 

The letter had not contained a word, 
nor had any of its two or three successors, 
expressive of the hope that Cynthia would 
like him, nor of regret that she was not 
to be present at the wedding. 

This had taken place in June. At least, 
there had not been anything hasty or 
secret about it. It had been a regular 
family wedding at Uncle Vin's house. It 
made Cynthia homesick not to be there. 
She would have abandoned the Pyncheons 
and come back for it, if Celia had shown 
any signs of wanting her. 

ic had taken a good deal of resolution on 
Cynthia’s part not to embroider fanciful 


explanations upon the theory that some- 
thing had gone wrong between them. It 
was all nonsense, of course. They had 
parted most affectionately in Venice after 
an autumn of the pleasantest sort of com- 

anionship. And nothing could have come 
D: cucen them since. The only thing that 
had threatened their old alliance had been 
Grandfather Wainwright's invidious dis- 
tinction in Cynthia's favor in his will, and 
this strain would have been removed, one 
would think, by Celia's marriage to a man 
who was rich. She would never have to 
look like a high-brow frump again. 

Oh, it was silly to speculate about an 
idea so obviously fanciful. And yet, look 
here! In this letter upon her knee, Celia 
was saying she hoped they could go some- 
where for a visit after this distressing mess 
had been cleared up. Cynthia, of course, 
was homeless; but there was no suggestion 
in Celia's letter that the long visit should 
be at her home. Was Celia ashamed of 
her? 

Or of her husband? That might account 
for everything. For the reticence, the ap- 
parent coldness of those letters. What if 
Celia had married a man for no other rea- 
son than that he was rich, and had already 
found that the marriage had been a 
hideous mistake? She might already have 
stumbled upon the discovery of something 
discreditable, downright disgraceful per- 
haps, in Philip Rowland's life; in the way 
he got his money. 

There was one sentence in the letter 
which actually supported this theory. 
“You're the only person in the world I 
want to visit with." That didn’t sound 
like a happy bride. 

Of course she needed help, the poor 
child! And to whom could she turn, sur- 
rounded by strangers as she was, but to 
her twin sister? And it was likely enough 
that the required service was one that 
could not be rendered except in the hus- 
band's ignorance of her presence in the 
city. 

All right, that covered the ground. 

Cynthia copied the telephone number 
on one of her visiting cards, and, as di- 
rected, tore Celia’s letter into fine scraps 
just as the train completed its long jour- 
ney and came to rest in the station. 


HE first of Celia’s instructions was 
easily carried out. Cynthia took a taxi 

tothe Blackstone, wrote hername, Cynthia 
Wainwright, on the register, and got a 
room. As soon as she had closed its door 
behind the bell boy, she went to the 
telephone and called the number she had 
written on her card. 

A moment later she heard Celia's voice, 
sharp and quick, saying, " Yes, who is it?" 

“It’s Cynthia. Im at the Blackstone.” 

"Oh, you darling!” Celia cried. “I 
knew you'd come. And it's exactly the 
right time. Couldn’t be better. What’s the 
number of your room?” 

Cynthia told her. 

“And how do you get to it? Which way 
do you turn from the elevator?” 

“Down the corridor and to the left,” 
said Cynthia, “three or four doors.” 

“You—you are alone, aren't. you?" 
Celia asked. "here's nobody with you? 
. . . All right," cut across Cynthia’s in- 
dignant, “Of course not.” “PI be there 
in about twenty minutes." 

a that she hung up without another 
seus, 


It was a restless, disquieting sort of 
wait, but not protracted. It was hardlv 
fifteen minutes before Celia knocked at 
her door. 

Cynthia hugged her and then fell back 
for a long gaze. Whatever the trouble 
might be, it had not affected Celia’s looks. 
Cynthia had never, she thought, seen her 
looking so pretty. Her color was high 
with excitement, and her eves were bright. 
She had the air of one setting out upon an 
exhilarating adventure. 

-Celia was returning her sister's gaze a 
little more purposefully, taking her in, as 
it were, point by point. 

“Pm glad you haven't changed your 
hair!” 

These, astonishingly, were her first 
words after their exclamations of greeting. 

“I mean,” she went on, “that Tm glad 
you've kept the same sort of hair-cut we 

oth got in Paris last fall. So have I—see?” 

She snatched off her hat and tossed it 
into a chair. 

“Yes,” Cynthia agreed, “we could still 
fool Aunt Janet." 

"Or anyone else." The words were 
strangely vehement. “Anyone in the 
world. Of course," she added, with an 
excited laugh, “all sorts of things might 
have happened. You might have got fat, 
or thin. But somehow, I didn't believe 
you would. The hair was all I worricd 
about, and that’s all right. Thank heaven 
we don't tan, either of us." 


“(MELIA dear," Cynthia pleaded, “ please 

stop talking aboutourlooks. Sitdown 
and get quiet, and tell me what the trouble 
is. I haven't seen you for nearly a year 
and I don't know anything about you, 
except that you're in distress. I want to 
know what it is, and then find out what 
I can do to help." 

"]'ve been talking about nothing else 
since I came in," Celia said, with no 
change of manner. But the next moment 
her eves filled. ‘Don’t you care, Cyndy 
darling," she went on. "I'm not myself 
now: I don't know what I am. And this 
isn’t the beginning of our visit. To- 
morrow, perhaps—the next day at the 
latest—I shall know. And then we can 
begin again where we left off. That is, if 
you'll do what I want you to.” 

"Im here,” Cynthia pointed. out; 
[rr 5 , x 

and that means I'm ready to try. Tell 
me what vou want me to do." 

There was a pretty long silence. 

Then Celia said, “Tell me something 
first. Are you engaged to Henry Pyn- 
cheon?” 

Cynthia ignored the wild irrelevance of 
the question. 

“No,” she told her. “He asked me, in 
a thoroughly friendly and brotherly way, 
to marry him, before we left Egypt, and he 
was nice enough to seem a little disap- 
pointed when I told him I didn’t want to. 
Since then. we've been on terms of per- 
fectly comfortable indifference.” 

“And there's no one else," Celia per- 
sisted, "who's fond of you—I mean, 
whether you're engaged to him or not? 
Because, if there is—anvone who matters 
—] won't let you do it." 

"No," Cynthia told her, "there is 
nobody.” 

“All right,” said Celia. ‘Then, for one 
day, or, at the very outside, two, I want 
you to be me.” 

“Be vou!” Cynthia cried. 
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“Yes,” her twin told her calmly. “Be 
me. I want you to put on my clothes now, 
in this room, every stitch I've got on and 
my wedding ring, take my purse and my 
key, and go to my apartment and live 
there—as me, until I telephone you from 
this room that I'm back.’ 

“ But, Celia, you're married!" 

Celia laughed. ‘‘That’ll be the least of 
your troubles," she said. “Really, it 
won't bother you a bit, because Phil's 
away. He went to Springfield yesterday 
morning. This is Wednesday, isn't it? 
He won't be back till Saturday." 

She turned away from Cynthia's aston- 
ished stare and walked nervously to the 
window. 


*"THERE'S—there's an errand I've got 
to do,” she explained. “‘I don’t know 
exactly how long it will take. But, anyway, 
overnight. And I can't be away like that. 
At least, I can't be known to be. So I want 
you for an alibi. I know it sounds as if I 
meant to murder somebody; but I don't! 
*[t won't be hard," she hurried on. 
“There isn't a thing you'll have to do. I 
haven't made any engagements for the 
next two days; I've kept them clear on 
purpose. Phil’s aunt Ellen—her name's 
Rowland too—may come in; probably 
will. She's a fussy old thing. But she 
won't suspect anything. She'll talk by 
the hour about Phil if you'll let her, and 
she'll want to know exactly how you are. 
I'm supposed to have been rather seedy 
lately. So if you want to have a dizzy 
spell, or something, and not be able to 
talk to her when she comes, you can. 

“There won't be any other callers that 
matter, unless—unless there's a man 
named Hollister. If he sends his name up 
from down-stairs, don't see him. Tell 
him over the 'phone you won't. That will 
be best—so that he'll know vou're there. 
Turn him down as hard as you like. He'll 
know why, all right." 

By this time Cynthia had got her 
breath. 

* Celia, it's a perfectly mad idea!" she 

+ 66 L "i 
protested. “It couldn't possibly work. I 
couldn't say three consecutive sentences 
to Miss Rowland without giving myself 
away. I don't know anything about your 
life. I don't even know what your hus- 
band's business is." 

“Oh, he's a lawyer," said Celia. “I 
thought I told you. He's down at Spring- 
field now arguing a couple of cases before 
the Supreme Court. But, Cyndy, you 
don't have to know. She won't suspect, 
because she'll see you there, and she'll 
think you're me." : 

* Doesn't she know you've a twin 
sister?" - 

“She knows I’ve a twin, yes. But not 
that we look alike. Even Phil doesn’t 
know that. So even if you say things that 


sound funny, it won’t matter. Oh, don’t 
make objections! You aren’t—you aren’t 
going back on me, are you?” 

"No," Cynthia said. "But I don't 
want to push you into a perfectly idiotic 
scrape. Why can't you just go ahead and 
do your errand, whatever it is, openly, as 
yourself? I suppose it's something vou 
don't want your husband to know about. 
But if you're sure he's away till Saturday, 
why can't you go and come back?" 

Celia turned around upon her. *'Be- 
cause, if vou want to know," she said 
dehantly, “I’m watched!" 

“By your husband, do you mean? Is 
he having it done?" 

“I suppose so." 

Cynthia felt herself turning a little sick. 
«c know how it looks," Celia said, more 
soberly, after studying her sister's face. 
* But, Cyndy, it isn't what it looks like. 
I'm not going off to spend a night or two 
with a lover. I haven't any lover. I've 
never been unfaithful to Phil. We haven't 
got on particularly well together, but I 
haven't done that to him. As for Tommy 
Hollister, he's just a plausible, malicious 
liar. I think he's trying to get me in 
wrong with Phil; and if it's Phil who's 
having me watched, then it means he's 
succeeded. But I haven't done anythin 

wrong. At least, nothing like that. Í 
know I haven't! 

“But I've simply got to find out about 
something. And the only way I can find 
out is bv going to see the only person who 
can tell me. It’s nothing serious. I'm 
sure it isn't. But it's—but it's so perfectly 


‘crazy that I've got to know about it! 


That’s all. I'll see him—the man I have 
to see, you know—and get him to tell me 
about it; and if there's anything to do, 
he'll go and do it. And then [I'll turn 
around and come home and get you, and 
we'll go somewhere and begin old: times 
again. Cyndy, you do believe I'm telling 
you the truth, don't you?" 

Cynthia flung her arms around her. 
“Oh, my dear,” she said, “‘of course I do!” 

“And you'll do it? You'll be me for 
two days? Cyndy, it will be a joke when 
it's over, like the other time. And I'll tell 
you the whole thing and we'll laugh. If I 
weren't so near crazy with worrying over 
it, I'd be laughing now. Will you do it, 
Cyndy?" 

“You poor lamb!" Cynthia said. “Yes, 
of course I will. But you'll have to tell me 
at least a million things about yourself 
before I can get away with it.” 

“TIl tell you everything I can think of 
while we change clothes,” said Celia. 


YNTHIA’S heart was beating prett 

hard when, an hour later, with Celia's 
clothes on her back, Celia's wedding ring 
on her finger, and Celia's wrist bag on 
her arm, with the latchkey in one of its 


compartments, she rode down in the ele- 
vator at the Blackstone, committed to 
this fantastic impersonation. 

As she crossed the lobby, a man, of 
whose face she caught the briefest glim pse, 
sharply turned his back on her and walked 
away, and she took it at the time as an 
evidence of her extreme self-consciousness 
that she believed, for an instant, that the 
action had reference to herself. It was a 
ridiculous idea, of course. Why shouldn’t 
a stranger strolling about the lobby make 
as many sudden turns as he liked? If she 
began feeling jumpy now, what sort of 
state of mind woul she be in when the 
ordeal really began? 

She went out and got into a taxi, told 
the chauffeur, ‘The Prince,” noted with 
relief that he knew where it was, and 
settled back for her ride. It proved not 
to be very far; up north across the river, 
and near the lake. 


GHE steadied herself with a long breath 
when the taxi stopped before a ve 
handsome, new-looking apartment build 
ing. Thenshenodded, witha friendly smile, 
to the liveried servant who had opened the 
door for her, and got her first thrill of 
reassurance from the unperturbed manner 
in which he returned her greeting. Celia 
would very likely have called him by 
name, but it didn’t matter. A smile of 
half-absent recognition would have to do 
duty for speech a good many times within 
the next two days. 

The lobby was rather awe-inspiring in 
its severe magnificence. It had been done 
to resemble an Italian palace. Down at 
the end of it were the bronze elevator 
gates, and a small, brilliantly lighted 
cubbyhole, where a girl sat at a telephone 
switchboard. 

The elevator was off on a trip, so, to 
fill in the wait, Cynthia voluntarily sub- 
mitted herself to a second test. The door- 
man’s indifference showed that her looks 
were all right. Would her voice work 
as well? 

She said to the telephone girl, as cas- 
ually as she could manage, “No one’s 
called for me since I’ve been out, I 
suppose?” 

“No, Mrs. Rowland,” the girl said. 
“The mail's just gone up, though, and I 
think there was something for you.” 

Well, that was all right. She hadn't 
noticed anything queer either. 

Cynthia had another cheerful nod for 
the elevator boy as she entered his car, 
got out where he stopped it, and walked 

rmly down the corridor to the last door. 
With Celia's key in her hand she steadied 
herself once more with another long 
breath, and then let herself into the per- 
fectly strange apartment she was sup- 
posed to be mistress of. 

(To be continued) 


“Whew! But It’s Hot!” 


there is a tendency to drip. In case of 
threatened heat stroke, it is advisable to 
envelop the body in a wet sheet, wrung 
out of cool water, and apply cold com- 
presses to the head. 

While cooling shower baths are very 
comforting during the hot days, we must 


(Continued from page 27) 


remember that there remains on the skin 
a residue of solid matter following the 
evaporation of sweat, and that the skin 
secretes its oil in summer as well as in 
winter. Therefore, a daily warm or tepid 
bath with soap, followed. by the use of 
talcum powder, will help prevent the skin 


from becoming irritated. Rash and other 
summer disturbances of the skin are due 
not only to heat but also to the failure to 
keep the skin perfectly cleansed. 

The cool bath prolonged sometimes is 
more helpful in times of great heat de- 
pression than baths at a lower tempera- 
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ture. A very cold bath is attended by a 
reaction in the circulation, which some- 
times serves to aggravate the effects of 
high temperature. 

Outdoor bathing, swimming, and surf 
bathing are all beneficial, when intelli- 
gently used. Many delicate persons do 
themselves great harm by remaining in 
the water until they are thoroughly 
chilled. Others harm themselves by over- 
exposure to the sun's rays following their 
outdoor bathing. It is unwise to go in 
bathing or swimming immediately follow- 
ing a heavy meal. 


T IS the exercise in the open air that 

does so much good, and not the idle lying 
about on the beach to secure an excessive 
coat of tan. There is altogether too much 
of a fad these days about getting tanned, 
and I saw many cases last summer of 
undoubted injury to delicate nerves and 
none too robust constitutions, as the re- 
sult of this fashion of lounging around the 
beach. This ridiculous practice can easily 
undo all the good which might otherwise 
be derived from sensible outdoor bathing 
habits, as the actinic rays of the sun, or 
ultra-violet rays, as they are more com- 
monly called, can actually destroy the 
living cells in and beneath the skin, when 
over-exposed to their influence. 

In taking sun baths—that is, in exposing 
the entire surface of the skin to the rays 
of the sun for eight or ten minutes, a 
practice of great value in rickets, anemia, 
and other constitutional diseases—the 
eves should always be protected from the 
glare of the sunshine and the head covered 
with a dry cloth or, in the case of amy 
tendency to head congestion, with a com- 
press wrung out of cold water. The spine 
should also be kept cool while taking a sun 
bath. It is best, in carrying out this 
health practice, to make short exposures 
of the body: at first not over three or four 
minutes, two or three times a day. Sun 
baths should never be continued over 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

In the matter of sunlight, we should 
remember that this almost magical ray 
of sunshine—the ultra-violet ray—which 
does so much to promote health, is en- 
tirely filtered out by ordinary window 
glass. If you put a baby in the sunlight 
indoors with the window sashes down, it 
will get practically none of the health- 
giving ultra-violet rays; but if you raise 
the sash, then it will get the real benefit of 
the full sunlight. 

It is a good plan, during the summer 
months to remove all the heavy drapes 
from the windows, so as to provide for 
free circulation of air. If there ts too much 
sunshine at certain times, the shades can 
be pulled down; but during the summer 
season, provide for an abundance of light, 
and a free and full circulation of air 
through all the living-rooms. What if the 
sun does fade the carpets and the drapes— 
better that these things should fade a bit 
than to see the rosy cheeks of the children 
fade. Sunshine is absolutely essential to 
good health and well-being. Sunlight is 
the master germ killer. 

I wish to make it absolutely clear that 
the danger of exercise in hot weather, the 
danger of heat stroke or sunstroke, is due 
to other things than just heat. Heat 
stroke is most likely to occur under the 
following conditions: 


I. Alcohol and narcotics—predisposing to 
sunstroke 

2. Fatigue—intensifying heat effects 

3. Close rooms—lack of ventilation 

4. Clouded sky—increased humidity and 
lack of breezes 

5. Tight or too much clothing 

6. Excessive meat diet, and overeating in 
general 

7. Extremes of age—infancy and old age 

8. Worry, despondency, and anxiety 

9. Excessive use of ices and iced drinks 


In moderately hot weather, mild exer- 
cise to the point of stimulating perspi- 
ration has a decided cooling effect. But it 
stands to reason that the hotter the 
weather, all other things being equal, the 
less one should engage in vigorous physi- 
cal exercise. 

The average healthy individual benefits 
a great deal from ordinary exercise in the 
open air during the summer season. We 
should cemember that exercise deepens 
our breathing, and this contributes, in- 
directly, to cooling the body. Every 
lungful of air exhaled removes just so 
much heat from the body. 

Walking, tennis, rowing, horseback 
riding, and other athletic activities are 
actually cooling in their after-effects, if 
indulged in moderately. Of course one 
must be careful about sitting down in a 
draft when profusely perspiring, as there 
is great danger of chilling at such times. 

ight here, I’d like to say a word about 
the old superstitious belief that night air 
is dangerous. Now, night air probably 
did cause trouble in the days of malaria 
and yellow fever, when the mosquito 
buzzed, bit, and infected; but now night 
air is all right if you are properly clothed; 
in fact, if you stop to think a bit, after the 
sun goes down night air is the only kind 
we have to breathe. 


(CLOTHING is another important item 
to be considered in the summer time. 
While I advocate getting rid of excess 
clothing, so as to favor heat elimination 
from the body, we must be careful to 
wear enough to protect us from the un- 
due effects of sunlight, particularly the 
chemical or ultra-violet rays. Hats, for 
instance, should always be worn in the 
sun. A great many summer headaches 
are produced by going bareheaded in the 
heat. The head should be kept cool, and 
the eyes protected from the glare. More- 
over, I believe that exposure of the bare 
head to excessive sunlight is more likely 
to cause baldness than to increase the 
growth of hair. 

The essential feature of summer cloth- 
ing is porosity. The meshes should be 
large, so as to afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for the elimination of heat. White, 
grav, or other light-colored clothing is 
est for warm weather, as it more fully 
radiates the light of the sun, thus protect- 
ing the body from the absorption of ex- 
ternal heat, as well as aiding in carrving 
off the heat of the body. Starched cloth- 
ing should be worn by men as little as 
possible. Soft shirts, soft collars, and 
loose-fitting, pliable flannels, are the ideal 
clothing for a hot day. 

Avoid dark colors. They largely ab- 
sorb the heat rays of the sun and transmit 
them to the body. They also absorb 
odors in a larger degree than light colors. 
Their only advantage (in reality a dis- 
advantage) 1s that they do not show the 
soil so quickly; but it must be remembered 


that they gather dirt just as readily. 
You would not want to wear a suit cf 
black underclothing for three months, just 
because it does not show dirt. 

One thing is certain—the feminine 
fashions of the present time are highly 
appropriate for hot weather. The women 
certainly have us men beaten to a finish. I 
wish someone with suitable social prestige 
would start a movement for an improve- 
ment in men’s summer wear. We have 
done something toward getting rid of the 
stiff collar by wearing soft ones, but even 
they are nothing more or less than 
“‘chokers” in hot weather. Why should 
the masculine sex be so afraid to bare its 
throat to society's gaze? 

When I think how we used to poke fun 
at the women with their long dresses, 
high collars, tight corsets, and what not, 
I realize they now have the laugh on us. 
But while I am complimenting the femi- 
nine attire for summer, I do think there 
ought to be some consistency about wear- 
ing clothing on the arms and legs “when 
the frost is on the pumpkin.” But what- 
ever our criticism of their dress in the fall 
and winter, women certainly show good 
judgment and common sense in their dress 
during the summer season. 


ITH reference to summer hats, I am 
very much in favor of men wearing 
something that is cool and loose-fitting, 
soft and pliable, such as the Panama straw. 
I do not recommend the stiff straw hat. 
It sits down so firmly upon the head that 
it interferes with the circulation of the 
blood in the scalp, and thus prevents its 
proper nourishment. It is not only heat- 
ing, but it also contributes, I believe, to 
premature baldness. If stiff straw hats 
are worn, they should certainly have holes 
in the crown to provide for ventilation. 
I don't suppose there is any way to 
stop youngsters from going barefooted, 
but we should remember that injuries to 
the feet are just as likely to be the cause of 
rheumatism and heart disease as are dis- 
eased tonsils, or adenoids. An excellent 
idea is to let children go stockingless, and 
exchange their shoes for pliable sandals. 
During the hot weather, I advocate for 
men the wearing of a thin cotton sleeve- 
less undersuit, a soft shirt, silk or linen, 
soft collar, or a style of shirt that can be 
rolled in and worn without a collar; thin 
cotton or silk socks (there being little 
choice between the two), and a light- 
weight suit of the Palm Beach variety. 
This outht, with a soft straw hat, is ideal 
for the hot-weather months. 

The shoes should be on a natural last, 
giving plenty of toe room. It is impossible 
to enjoy summer hikes with cramped feet. 
Change the socks daily, and shake plenty 
of talcum powder on the feet after your 
bath. It is very helpful, also, to change 
shoes in the middle of the day. It cools 
the feet and rests them. 

Early in this article I mentioned the 
subject of fanning, and I want to explain 
just why this practice relieves one from 
the oppressive feeling of high tempera- 
ture. It relieves, in the first place, by 
increasing the evaporation of perspira- 
tion. This evaporation of water on the 
surface of the body extracts an enormous 
amount of heat. Just as heat is required 
to boil water on a cook-stove, it requires 
heat to evaporate water on the skin sur- 
face of the body. 
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Chrysler “70” Royal Sedan, 
$1995, f. o. b. Detroit 


How Chrysler 
Sweeps All Comparison 
Aside 


No one need fear that he will not be rewarded who 
gives to the world something distinctively superior. 
And nowhere is recognition so swift and reward so 
munificent as in America. 


Chrysler “70” came into a seemingly crowded 
motor car market some two years ago, and swept 
its way into unprecedented acceptance as a long- 
lived quality product. That which ordinarily takes 
years to achieve was won almost overnight. 


Why? Because the Chrysler brushed aside out- 
worn traditions in engineering, in design, and in 
performance, and gave to jd world advantages it 
could instantly see and feel and experience. 


uarely confronted problems of height and 

t and size, solving t according to the cry- 
iné icio of the moment rather than the needs of 
five to ten years ago. 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER  "70"—Phaeton, $1305; 
Coach, $1395, Roadster, $1525; Sedan, 
5.545; Royal Coupe, $1695, Brougham, 


All prices f o. b. Detrou, subsect to current 
Federal excise tax 


$1743; Royal Sedan, $1795; Croun All models equipped with full balloon 

Sedan, $18 5. Disc wheels optional. ures. 
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CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ''80"7— 


service everywhere 


All Chrvsler models are protect-d 


Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels against theft. by the Fedo patented 
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And, by the way, this is the reason you 
should not mop your face dry with a 
handkerchief on a hot day. It is all right 
gently to take off the excessive perspi- 
ration that is on the face; but do not dry 
it, for by so doing you deprive Nature 
of her best opportunity for cooling your 
heated features. 

In addition to increasing evaporation, 
fanning exerts some not fully understood 
nervous effect on the system. The feeling 
of a breeze going over the face allays the 
nervous fears of the body, and the nerves 
cease to react so violently to the sensation 
of heat. [t must be a nervous effect, for 
we observe this thing in such experiments 
on ventilation as the following: 

A couple of lads were put into a closed 
room. As the carbon dioxide and other 
respiratory gases became pretty heavy, 
the boys began to be a bit drowsy. An 
electric fan was then turned on and it 
started to churn the air around in the 
room. No more fresh air was admitted, 
no more oxygen. And immediately those 
drowsy boys roused up, took an interest 
in: things, and felt fine. All this without 
changing the air—merely by agitating it. 
This is proof of the fact that the blowing 
of a breeze over the face, though a nerv- 
ous effect, has some ability to counteract 
the effects of heat. 

Electric fans assist us in our efforts to 
keep cool if they do not produce over- 
violent air currents. Powerful fans and 
blowers which too rapidly evaporate the 
perspiration from the body are undesir- 
able. They defeat their purpose, just as 
over-removal of perspiration from the 
face does; they leave the skin dry and hot. 
In order to be most beneficial, changes in 
the air should be gentle and frequent 
rather than violent and extreme. 

During the past summer I saw a case 
where a mother had been advised to turn 
the electric fan on a baby that was af- 
flicted with "heat rash." A powerful 
electric fan had been placed so close to his 
little body that his skin was absolutely 
drv. All the fan was accomplishing was 
to subject him to chilling, possible pneu- 
monia, or a cold. We moved it back 
quite a ways, slowed it down, allowed the 
little fellow to perspire, and used the fan 
gently to accelerate the evaporation of 
the perspiration; in this way he was kept 
cool and happy. If you want to enjoy 
hot weather, you must have a moist skin. 


FTER all is said and done, the hot 
weather affects you much in accord- 
ance with your mental attitude and your 
eneral good health and physical fitness. 
ir you enter the summer season twenty- 
five or thirty pounds over weight, you are 
doomed to suffer from the heat. If you 
are a sufferer from chronic constipation, 
biliousness, and headaches, dig down to 
the bottom of your physical handicaps, 
discover the causes, remove them, and 
thus get in physical trim really to “enjoy 
hot weather.” 
When your elimination is poor, or you 
are suffering from so-called “ auto-intoxi- 
cation” in any form, your sweating mecha- 


nism is demoralized—you do not perspire 
freely and naturally. Since the evapora- 
tion of perspiration constitutes nature’s 
chief method of removing heat from the 
body, and thus keeping you cool on a hot 
day, it naturally follows that anything 
which diminishes sweating will certainly 
and surely augment your suffering from 
the effects of high temperature. 

One of the things we must think about 
when summer time comes is vacations 
and the health hazards of a holiday. We 
still have some typhoid fever in the coun- 
try. A good deal of the typhoid of the 
autumn in our large cities is brought in 
by returning vacationists. When in doubt 
about water and milk, boil them, and, 
still better, be vaccinated against typhoid 
before you go away. 


T IS valuable to know that, when water 

is not too greatly contaminated with 
typhoid and other dysenteric microbes, 
ili juice of one lemon in a glass of water 
will go a long way toward sterilizing it. 
This advice is not meant to take the place 
of instructions to boil suspected water, 
but sometimes, when there may be a sus- 
picion attached to water and you would 
like to do something to add another factor 
of safetv, then the juice of one lemon in a 
glass will be of real help. 

Not only is typhoid fever spread by flies, 
but also many of the summer dysenteric 
disorders are to be laid to the door of this 
pestiferous insect. Swat the flv; do it 
early in the season. Screen all windows, 
and particularly see that flies are kept 
away from the dining-room and kitchen. 

As to mosquitoes, I have found the 
following prescription to be a good anti- 
dote against their attacks: 


Oil of citronella I ounce 
Spirits of camphor I ounce 
Oil of cedar I4 ounce 


When on a vacation, dress properly, so 
as to give the body free movement, and 
be in a position to enjoy the holiday. 
Don't forget that the tendency to get 
unduly sunburned during the first few 
days of the vacation can be guarded 
against by proper clothing and by the use 
of cold cream and other lotions. 

Remember there is no sovereign remedy 
for poison ivy. Those who are susceptible, 
if they feel the symptoms coming on, 
should engage in prolonged bathing of 
the exposed skin surface in warm soap- 
suds. Poison ivy toxins are acid in nature, 
and the employment of strong soapsuds 
(laundry soap 1s best), if used early after 
the exposure, will do much to prevent or 
ameliorate the attack. Individuals who 
are so susceptible to poison ivy as to 
break out in a distressing rash if they ride 
along the road where the wind blows over 
the ivy, can do much to prevent such 
long-distance poisoning by the use of cold 
cream. 

As far as possible avoid dust. Dust 
often proves to be the airship of the mi- 
crobe. In planning a motor trip, from a 
health standpoint stick to the hard roads 
whenever you can. The dust of the city 


streets is particularly objectionable, and 
this is why fruits, vegetables, and other 
foods should not be displayed out in the 
open in uncovered cases. It is this dust 
that produces so much of the digestive 
disturbance, during the summer season, 
which is commonly blamed to fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Even cucumbers are 
largely blameless if they are washed thor- 
oughly and then properly pared. 

Ihe following menus are given as 
suggestive of healthy diet for hot days: 


Breakfast Menus 
O.I 
Melon Bran and Cream 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Milk 
No. 2 
Blueberries and Cream 
Fried Apples 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
No. 3 
Raspberries 
Puffed Rice and Cream 
Toast Orange Juice 
No. 4 
Sliced Peaches 
Crackers, and Half and Half 
No. 5 
Baked Apples 
Shredded Wheat and Cream 
Bacon and Eggs Coffee 


Milk 


Coffee 


Lunch Menus 


VO. I 
Fruit Salad 
Cheese 
No.2 
Combination Salad 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Iced Tea . 
No. 3 
Tomato Sandwich 
Milk Ice Cream 
No. 4 
Mixed Fruit 
Whole Wheat Pread and Butter 
No.5 — 
Chicken Salad ~ Plain Sandwiches 
Buttermilk 


Milk Shake 


Crackers 


Milk 


Dinner Menus. 


No. 1 
Fruit Cocktail 
Rolls and Butter- 
Green Peas and Carrots 
Cold Sliced Meats 
Iced Milk Gelatine 
No. 2 
Combination Salad—French Dressing 
Nut Bread and Butter 
Creamed Tuna Fish on Toast 
Iced Grape Juice 
Ice Cream—l.ady Fingers 
No. 3 
Iced Fruit Soup 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Cold Cabbage Slaw Cold Sliced Ham 
Lemonade Berry Shortcake 


0.4 
Jellied Consomme 
Rolls and Butter Chicken Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
Iced Tea Cantaloupe 
No. 5 
Fruit Salad 
Cheese Straws Cold Sliced Tongue 
Corn on the Cob 
Orangeade Chilled Cup Custard 


“NIPPING Trouble in the Bud” is the title of a health article, next month, in which 
Dr. Lena K. Sadler, wife of Dr. William S. Sadler, gives you a wealth of practical advice. An 
ounce of prevention is always worth a pound of cure, and in matters of health it is worth 
much more than that. Dr. Lena Sadler, writing out of her long experience, tells you how to . 
tnw to start the baby on the road to continuous good health. 
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Voices of the Night 


moonlight it stole up to its mother's side. 
She nuzzled it with tenderest affection. 
The tiny fawn at once began to nurse 
the mother with astonishing avidity. 

I smiled over the human nature of it 
all: the lost child, the mother's recovery 
of it, her fondling it and feeding it. 
‘Though robbed by this domestic incident 
of something of its quality of the spiritu- 
elle, the scene remained romantic. And 
the call of the little fawn I shall always 
remember as the sweetest and gentlest 
voice of the night that I ever heard. 

As quietly as the deer had come they 
vanished—taded, wraith-like into moon- 
light-tinted borders of a somber thicket. 

When these visitors were gone, I lis- 
tened for other voices of the night. High 
over the pines I heard the thin, sweet 
music of wild ducks’ wings. They were 
rushing along under the stars—knowing 
exactly where to go and how to go. A 
man carries a compass on his wrist; but 
I think a wild thing has one in his brain. 
We calculate; nature’s children just seem 
to know. 


CLOSE behind the platform ran a wide 
white sandy road, dipping down into a 
swamp, Up this road bags saw a wild 
thing coming, à small creature about as 
big as a cat. I thought it might be a 
mink, or a small raccoon, or a half-grown 
wildcat. While I was trying to identify 
the creature, I heard a sound in a big pine 
near me, and silhouetted against the sk 

caught sight of a stately black shape. The 
sound was as faint as a mysterious sigh; 
the sight was that of a monstrous bird. It 
had alighted softly on a bare limb, and 
clearly discernible I could see the baleful 
glow of prodigious eyes. I knew it to bea 
great horned owl; and in another mo- 
ment I judged the wild thing on the road 
to be its intended victim. To me it ap- 
peared that the owl had every advantage 
—his wings, his speed, his silent approach, 
his terrible talons. But the lone traveler 
over the sands was soon to show me that 
he was not without resources of his own. 

In the soft moonlight the silkv fur of 
the animal gleamed. I noticed that its 
tail was long and furred, its legs short, its 
gait awkward. The newcomer was a half- 
grown otter, wandered, no doubt, from 
the nearby river. An otter is erratic in its 
movements, and often it travels over- 
land. Whether or not the big owl identi- 
ficd his prey I could not tell; but now in 
grim silence he launched himself. down- 
ward. 

The otter saw the dread shape coming. 
He threw himself back sharply, his mouth 
open in a snarl, and with one paw he 
struck out valiantly at his antagonist. 
The baffled owl reared himself backward 
on wide-arched wings, and in a moment 
alighted on the sands. As well as I could 
observe in the moonlight, he was the 
picture of astonished dignity. The wily 
otter did not stay to argue the business. 
lle backed away into a bushy drain that 
ran beside the road. The horned owl 
ignominiously took wing, leaving behind 
him the evidence of his defeat; for on the 
sands lay three dusky feathers. 


(Continued from page 39) 


Not far from the platform, on another 
evening, I heard a wildcat scream. It was 
the only time I ever heard this strange 
cry. I had been sitting on an old pine log 
for more than an hour, watching the 
gambols of a pair of fox-squirrels. Dark- 
ness had then come on, but I had lingered 
on the swamp edge, a waylayer in the 
shadows, trying to stalk both the fugi- 
tives and the followers of that wild region. 
] had heard a sound in a deep canebrake 
near me; then the still evening was sud- 
denly rent wide by the cat's scream. It 
Sloat once. Once is enough. 

In the mountains of North Carolina 
long ago I heard a panther scream; or at 
least the weird sound I heard was so 
described by the mountaineer who was 
with me. But this cry sounded wilder, 
fiercer, more elemental in savagery. I do 
not think it is often given; for the bay- 
lynx is one of the most craftily silent of 
all living things. But when it does shriek, 
the sound is terrible and memorable. 

Most of the voices of the night are 
alluring and beautiful. Night herself is 
highly fastidious. Her reign has exquisite- 
ness about it: dewy moonlight and tremu- 
lous stars, natural fragrances. Nature 
never appears to have any white-light 
brilliancé about her, any jazz, anything 
artificial. The day is a good deal of a 
barbarian—blatant, obvious, masculine. 
The night has a delicate reticence, a 
shadowy avoidance, a virgin immaculacy. 
She seems the source of music; feminine, 
wise, compassionate. 

I've, mentioned the horned owl. To me 
he is really, despite his somewhat vil- 
lainous character as a marauder, the most 
interesting bird of the night. An incident 
will explain why he appeals to me as being 
rather more than a bird. Long since, the 
negroes have inclined to the belief that 
he is the reincarnation of a person. With 
true Oriental felicity they have embodied 
both the sorcery of his character and the 
strangeness of his lonely call in their pet 
name for him—" Hiddle-diddle-dee.” 


BUT this is the incident: For some years 
our plantation home was unoccupied. 
I then returned to it, to find that the house 
had been encroached upon in an actual 
sense by the woods, and in a spiritual 
sense by a glamour of natural wildness. 
So thronged was the ancient home with 
memories, with shadowy footfalls, with 
vanished faces, that I found it hard to 
sleep there. Immediately before the house 
is a great live oak that General Washing- 
ton, on his visit to the South, especially 
asked to be spared; the tree then having 
been a mere sapling. Now it is a gnarled 
and mighty giant. One or two of the 
limbs are dead; and from dead live oak 
the bark always falls, leaving the wood 
stark grav. Two of these gaunt limbs, 
pointing. skvward, had been chosen, I 
discovered, by two horned owls. Perched 
there, overlooking the house and the 
fields over which as a boy I had endlessly 
roamed, they carried on, “in the dead[vast 
and middle of the night,” a most amazing 
conversation, 

The note of these birds has something 


about it singularly wistful and melan- 
choly. Being slightly ventriloquistic, it 
is all the more mysterious. Its charm lies 
chiefly in its remote and baffling quality. 
I shall try to give a fragment of this weird 
gossiping, heard as I lay awake at mid 

night, with a misty rain falling, and with 
no other human being anywhere near me. 

“Hoot-a-loot, hoot-a-loot,” says one 
owl, with a touch of infinite tenderness in 
his tone. 

“Loot, hoot-a-loot," answers the other, 
with wistful gentleness. 

“Hoot, toot, hoot-a-loot," the first 
says, in a tone of exquisite modulation. 

“Loot, hoot, loot,” comes the reply, the 
sound fading like dying music, drifting 
mystically off into the far away and the 
long ago. 

There is nothing loud and challenging 
about this singular converse such as there 
is in the bold hooting of the barred owl; 
nor is there anything tremulous and 
querulous about it, as there may be in the 
call of the screech owl. Here we have 
deep, philosophical conversation. Plato 
and Socrates are talking over the uni- 
verse. Sir Thomas Browne and Richard 
Burton are discussing “Urn Burial" and 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy.” No 
wonder the plantation negro, who is an 
expert at judging character, human or 
animal, calls this bird the “Hiddle-diddle- 
dee!” Depend upon a negro to get a wild 
creature's number, and also to supply him 
with an appropriate name! 


"| BERE is another night voice'that has 
an especial charm for me. I hearitchief- 
ly in July, just after the hay and the wheat 
are cut, when the fields are changing their 
aspect, when the first hint that the vear is 
waning begins to appear. This is the 
whimpering, sweet whistle of the upland 
plover. He nests in clover fields and in 
astures; and he rears his brood early. 
b. the first of July the young are able to 
take wing. Almost at once the birds be- 
come restless; and I hear them on still 
summer nights flying under the stars, 
fluting a haunting human note. Their 
delicate long wings are really superb 
pinions; for these fine birds winter on the 
pampas of the Argentine, and in Pata- 
gonia. In its melting romantic quality, I 
do not think the night whistling of this 
plover can be surpassed by the note of 
anv other bird. 
am not certain what some writers 
mean by "communion with nature.” Buc 
perhaps to lie at evening on a bare little 
hill in a peaceful valley, conscious of the 
utter friendship of the grass, conscious of 
the gentleness of the sailing clouds, and to 
hear the upland plover’s visionary voice, 
aloft in the heavens, is to come close to 
the heart of things. I know not where 
else, if beneath the fragrant, flowery 
breasts of Nature one cannot hear beating 
the heart of the Eternal. Communion 
with nature is, I take it, sensing the near- 
ness of God. [t is accepting hope and love. 
No wonder that it has power to heal even 
weariness of heart. 
Always, I think, we must remember 
that Nature has the power to take as well 
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as the power to give. There are, for 
example, in the night certain of God’s 
highwaymen. There are freebooters, who 
rob us of all that we should not carry. 
The average person is a caravan of cares. 
One star will rob me of doubt; the dusk- 
wind in the pines will steal away my fear; 
a tall oak, shivering in some little breeze 
and shedding dew, can take away anxiety. 
I wonder if the world is not full of these 
good highwaymen of God—lying in am- 
bush co plunder us of the burdens that we 


have no business carrying? 
I BELIEVE it is not generally known that 
woodcock have a decided tendency to 
move by night. Many a time, while cross- 
ing a plantation field or an old pasture 
just at dark, I have heard and seen wood- 
cock fleet by on faintly whistling wings, 
their speedy and enigmatic flight in no 
way baffled by darkness and by all those 


obstructions “that the night conceals.. 


Judging by the ease and alacrity of their 
movements,-and by the way in which 
their law flight takes them through dif- 


ficult thickety country, I am sure that | 


their eyesight must be exceedingly good in 
the dark. Indeed, the woodcock's eye is a 
wonderful organ, both in appearance and 
in power. Set oddly in the side of the 
bird’s head, it affords him hindsight as 
well .as foresight. . : 

The most impressive flight of woodcock 
I ever saw came at night; I heard many 
more in.the darkness than could be seen; 
but the next morning revealed what a 


great numberthe'storm of the night before _ 
had literally blawn in. The afternoon had’ 
been bleak; a^ Keen wind set ih from, the- 


nokat dusky the trees were. soon 
creaking with sleet. At such a time I used 
always to be abroad to care fór the stock, 
and incidentally to observe how the wild 
things were taking care of themselves. In 
the late twilight I was crossing a big corn 
held on an elevation above the river when 
I heard several woodcock pass me, and 
dimly discerned their hurtling forms speed- 
ing southward toward the pine forests on 
the far side of the plantation. Northward 
from us, thousands of these fine birds 
winter; and a spell like this one brings 
them down. Cold freezes the ground, in 
which they are obliged to probe for food, 
and when a cold wave comes they simply 
fly southward until they clear the freezing 
area. On the bare hill top I had excellent 
chance to see this remarkable flight of 
woodcock. Scores and scores passed me. 
Silent they were, save for the whistling of 
their wings. Good barometers are they, 
warning the stock-raiser of bad weather. 

That night the sleet turned to snow, and 
the next morning the world was white. I 
found the woodcock in a rather pathetic 
plight, many of them so benumbed that 
they were easily caught. I got some negro 
children to help me, and together we 
gathered in a great many. These we put 
in a bare room in the house, the warmth 
of which thawed them out. A fire was 
kindled in the ‘chimney; a couple of big 
holly trees were stood in corners to make 
the birds feel more at home; and ere long 
they were strutting about like tiny turkey- 
gobblers, lowering their gorgeous buff 
wings and spreading their fantails.. By 
another day the snow was gone, and these 
captives were released. 

Certain voices of the night which have 


actually kept me awake are, I regret to: 
state, rather of the vacuum-cleaning 
variety. I mean the wild ducks. Just 
across the river from home are waste rice 
helds, thousands of acres in extent. Here 
are reed-hung creeks, wampee-choked - 
ditches, broad stretches of duck oats and 
lotus. The wild fowl wintering in that 


Eternal speaking in. Beauty.. I think I 
hear the Answer when I smell dewy locust 
blooms softly falling in the night wind; 
when I hear the whippoorwill's ghostly 
sweet voice; and [ listen to the tiny trill of 
the field sparrow, his little heart so joyous 
that he has to sing even in his sleep. 

A very different song of the night is one 


region fly down to the sand bars at the, by a very old acquaintance of mine; this 


mouth of the river to spend the day; at 
twilight they :pour back into-these old, 
fields. et 


There are- two distinct sets of noises ^ 


made by these, feeding ducks: first, the 
glad-hand calls and cries; second, the 
suction method of feeding. The sound 
resembles, I am told, the one made by a^ 
full-bearded Bolshevik, carefully eating 
Soviet soup in such a manner as to strain 
out the germs and the arsenic. Imagine 
five thousand mallards feeding on a tidal 
flat not more than a couple of acres in 
area, and you understand why a would-be 
sleeper, a mile away, cannot get in touch 
with slumber. There are many soft and 
contented calls, and every now and then 
an old drake will at the top of his voice 
propose a toast to some feigning beauty, 
in tones quite as hearty‘ as those of a 
politician describing the decay of our 
country. AER cr 

From long and careful observation I am 

persuaded that-there is at least one bird 
. that sings in its sleep. Often in the dead of 
night, from some still grass field or moon- 
-lit pasture I have heard the field sparrow 
. shrill its tiny, evanescent song.. It is not 
really so much a song as it is a single trill? 
"Usually it.as given but onecy though in 
" =. . . ~ 
the. daytime it is repeated englegily.. It 
touches the heart to hear this tiny wild. 
chorister lift his voice in the vast cathedral 
of the night. I really think he is asleep, or 
just momentarily awake. It sounds as it 
a moonbeam, fairily touched like a tiny 
harp's cord, had been made to vibrate. 

I remember coming home late one night 
from a visit to a mountaineer's cabin, and 
my pathway led through a little valley, 
where there were almost as many clumps 
of trees as fields. I am not sure what 
weakness of character the practice indi- 
cates, but Í can seldom cross a stile or an 
old stake-and-rider fence without sitting 
on it for a while—to look and to listen. 
On this evening there was much to hear. 
Back in the lonely hills I heard a fox bark- 
ing; and his wild call soon had an answer 
from a misty hollow a good mile away. 
Locust blooms were scenting the edges of 
the woods; and through this dewy fra- 

rance a whippoorwill was calling. It is 

is love song; and it has about it a quality 
suggestive of the mystery and enchant- 
ment that are the Night's. 


ROM boyhood I have had a passionate 

yearning to see and to feel the loveliness 
of Nature; and much of my wandering has 
been purposefully into wastelands and. 
wildernesses. I have been after Life’s 
Answer. In fragmentary vet thrilling 
fashion I think I have heard it. Any heart 
that listens for it amid the stillness and 
beauty of God's world will hear it. Blind, 
helpless, hungry, clamoring are our hearts. 
They want to hear some great heart-beat 
which will not only account for the beating 
of their own but will also give them a sense 
of sustaining love and care. And what is 
the Answer? It is to hear the voice of the 
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is a mockingbird, a true artist, since his 
temperament is almost iridescent in its 
changefulness. Tyrannical in driving all 
other birds from the garden, he redeems 
himself by his song. Let us say that it is 
‘a night in late April. A green darkness 
curtains the warm and fragrant world. 
Silver lances thrust silently through the 
cedars announce that the moon is coming. 
It is the signal for the mockingbird to 
begin. He does not rush raucously into 
song—like a camp-meeting baritone. Con- 
sciously a master, he steps delicately out 
of his smilax-woven chalet, and, standing 
on the vines, he utters a few soft, warm 
notes of rejoicing prelude. Then he makes 
a sudden leap into the air on wings that 
are widespread, descending a moment 
later on his moonlit bower. Rising again, 
he circles “deftly, apparently no effort 
either in his‘ flight or his song, pouring 
forth a wild flood of music which Seems to 
tell of love's triumph over:time and death. 


à 5d 

HERE'S a magical voice of the night 
- * that is called “the growing of the corn.” 
The very description long. ago appealed to 
my imagination;-and ‘many a time I have 
thought I heard that mystic music. Not 
long ago I went trout-fshing, and was at 
the stream long before ‘daybreak, I sat 
‘on a fence to awaiti the cómipg-of light. 
,Farmlands and meadows, misty pastures 
“and distant mountains slept under mild 
moonlight. There was no wind. Im- 
mediately before me stretched a sixty- 
five-acre corn field, the largest stalks in 
which were just beginning to shoot the 
tassel. I listened for the growing of the 
corn, and I heard it. It might have been a 
vagrant night breeze; but I like to believe, 
as did the poet-farmer who first described 
that ecstatic sound of a summer's night, 
that it was “the growing of the corn.’ 

Voices of the night! They have a music 
that we do not hear by day; a meaning 
and a message for the heart. 

Emanuel Kant declared that the two 
great wonders of the Universe are the 
starry heavens without, and the moral 
law within. It is at night that both of 
these wonders are most apparent to us. 
To some almighty wand wild flowers and 
worlds make response; and human hearts 
are likewise so sceptered. Darkness and 
dewiness and solemn radiance mark the 
cloistered reign of the Night; and her 
voices speak to our spirits infallibly— 
whether in the singing bird, or in the 
beauty of the constellations, or in the 
growing of the corn, or in the pines, their 
vespers chanting. 

This has been, rather intimately, m 
story in relation to the night. As a chilc 
I dreaded the darkness. Then I began to 
listen to its voices; its wonder and its 
beauty began to appeal to me. At last I 
came to love it for its suggestions of the 
infinite and the eternal. Perhaps, like 
some flowers, the human soul expands its 
delicate bloom most perfectly under the 
light of stars. 
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Why Women Choose Firestone Tires 


They realize the need of every help to safe and easy motoring. 
They have observed how greatly the tire equipment aids the driver. 


And they endorse Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons because the 
special non-skid tread with extra traction-buttons and sharp angle- 
edges grip the road instantly and hold fast. 


For example — take the need for a sudden stop! “Children will 
be children” —you must look out for them. To avoid that “heart-in- 
your-‘mouth” feeling equip with Firestone and have at your disposal 
this high degree of safety and car control. 


No matter what driving conditions may be, you will travel with 
greater comfort and relaxation on Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
And their long, trouble-free mileage is a great economy factor. Your 
nearest Firestone Dealer will be glad to be of service to you. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


irestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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“God Took Away My Eyes That My Soul Might See" 


that perhaps I should be better. I must 
be a brave boy and bear the operation like 
a little man, she said. And I promised. 

I shall never forget how the doctors 
looked with their knives and saws and 
needles and their shoemaker’s thread. 
Nor how cool and fresh the June breeze 
seemed, nor how deep the blue of the sky 
as I lay on my couch at the window look- 
ing at it and watching the clouds that 
were white and fleecy like cotton batting. 
"There was a clover scent in the breeze that 
was very soothing, and it seemed to me 
almost as if it would lift me up and carry 
me gently out of the window, and away 
to my grandmother in her mansion, where 
there were no sprained ankles, and little 
boys could run free all day without the 
fear of pain. 

Presently they put a paper cap over my 
face, with a napkin sake in ether, and Í 
slept. I could not sleep very soundly, be- 
cause my heart was weak from the long 
suffering, and they did not dare to give 
me much ether. So, midway in the opera- 
tion, and before they even suspected that 
I was awake, I lifted myself up on my 
elbow to see what was going on. Gently 
they pushed me back and again covered 
my face with the cap, but not in time. I 
had seen too much. I was sick to my 
heart’s core, for they had tricked me. 
My own mother had tricked me, lied to 
me! It wasn’t a bone they had taken out 
of my foot; they had cut away the left le 
just below the knee, and the maimed an 
tortured little stump bled piteously. 


N° ONE needed any more to urge me to 
“lie still." A limp and hopeless little 
heap, I slumped under the covers and lay 
there for days that dragged wearily into 
weeks. Only one piece of good news came to 
me in that bitter time: my mother had not 
lied! It had been the plan of the surgeon 
to take out a single little bone, as she had 
said; but when they cut into the flesh they 
found the poisoning so much worse that 
amputation was the only cure. This was 
alittle prop to my faith; but there is small 
comfort in anything to a little boy who 
lies helpless on his couch by the window 
and hears the shouts of the other boys as 
they go racing by. 

Again, however, Nature began her 
gentle, mysterious work of healing. A 
wonderful Jacqueminot rose grew up out- 
side the window and peeped in to see how 
it fared with the little sick boy. Often I 
went to sleep with my hand gripped 
around it, and dreamed that the fields and 
the streams would again be mine. A little 
breeze brought me the fragrant tidings 
that wild strawberries were ripening in 
the orchard, and that in its wanderings 
it had visited the pasture and stolen a 
hint of spruce and balsam to sweeten its 
breath. 

There came a day in September when 
they lifted my couch onto a wagon and 
took me over to the other farm, where my 
grandfather lived alone. 1 made more 
rapid recovery from that day, and a few 
weeks later I was about on crutches, which 
soon gave way to a peg leg. It was 
amazing how quickly I grew used to it. 


(Continued from page 16) 


There were some things, of course, that I 
could never do again. I must stand on the 
side lines and cheer, while another boy 
made the home run that I could have made. 

But part of the strength and cunning of 
the leg seemed to find another outlet in 
my arms. I could pitch a ball more 
cleverly than any other boy in school, so 
that I still played, though they had to 
field my position for me and run out my 
hits. I could take care of myself in any 
rumpus in the yard and, cut off from part 
of the play, I found added pleasure in 
books. I could still drive a team of 
horses. I could fish and hunt. Life was 
yet very sweet in those three years be- 
tween the ages of ten and thirteen. What 
sort of a life would it have been, I often 
wonder; what sort of work should I have 
done in the world, and would it have been 
more or less useful, if on August 12th, 
1882, I had stayed at home? 


VERY moment of that fateful day is 

burned deep into my memory. The air 
was sultry, and the cicadas were already 
singing as I went out to the barn to feed 
the horses. It would be a hot day if they 
were true prophets. I was quite excited, 
for Father and I were going to hunt, and 
it was to be my first real chance to use 
the new shotgun that he had given me 
only a couple of weeks before. About 
eight o'clock I brought the team around 
to the front door, and we started off along 
the fragrant country road. An hour later 
Mother left us and drove on into town, 
promising to pick us up late in the after- 
noon. 

The hunting ground was a fringe of 
alders and willows that skirted a little 
trout stream. The late blueberries and 
early blackberries were both on the 
bushes, and several times we stopped to 
eat. The ground was boggy, the August 
sun beat down fiercely on our heads; we 
were really tormented with thirst, but the 
water was not safe to drink. Presently 
my game leg tired out, and I told Father 
that I must rest. 

“All right,” he said, and pointed to a 
nearby tree. I settled down gratefully, 
while he and the dog pushed on. Presently 
the stillness was broken by the sharp, quick 
whirr of a woodcock’s wings, and I turned 
my face just in time to see the bird 
skimming the bushes which lay between 
me and the spot where my father had 
disappeared. 

All day long I had been in the grip of 
something very like an evil premonition. 
A strong-nerved boy, accustomed to hunt- 
ing from my earliest. childhood, I had 
caught mvself this day shivering at every 
discharge of a gun. Such weakness made 
me furious, but I attributed it to the sun 
and mv general fatigue. Now, however, 
the sense of impending disaster was too 
strong to be dismissed. I wanted to ery 
out, to run and hide, and vet I could 
neither move nor open my lips. 

] sat there like a statue, mv face turned 
full in the direction which the bird had 
taken—sat there for what seemed hours, 
though it could have been hardly more 
than a few seconds—until there came the 


report of my father’s gun. I heard the 
noise; I felt a blow as from a blast of wind 
that thrust me back against the tree, and 
instantly there came a feeling of a hun- 
dred red-hot augers boring into my hands 
and face and breast, and down my chin 
some strange fluid trickled. 

There was just strength enough left in 
me to cry to my father. I heard his an- 
swering cry, was dimly conscious that he 
had carried me down to the edge of the 
brook and was bathing my face with the 
cool water, that he was calling me back 
to the land of the living, and that I did 
not want to come. 

There we were, in the heart of an ash 
swamp, two miles from the highway, and 
] with thirty number ten bird shot in me, 
each throbbing like a dagger wound. I 
could stand the pain in my arms and 
chest, though two of my fingers were 
broken: but the horrible thing—the thing 
that made me wish that the wounds had 
been fatal—was that three shot were 
sticking in my right eye and one in my 
left, and that, as far as I knew, I was 
totally blind. 

How we made our staggering way back 
to the road I can best leave to your 
imagination. My father half carried, half 
dragged me, imploring me not to faint, for 
it would have meant death there in the 
woods. My arms and face swelled ter- 
ribly, fever mounted higher, and every 
few rods I had to stop, while he went to 
the brook and came back with more water 
to coax me back to life. At length, pant- 
ing and nearly delirious with pain, we 
came to the edge of the wood. And there, 
a few minutes later, my mother found us, 
and took my head in her lap, while Father 
guided the horses on their mournful jour- 
ney home. 


OR six weeks I lav in bed while ice- 

cold cloths were laid over my eyes and 
changed every fifteen minutes. Even with 
their cooling touch, the pain was fear- 
ful, a peculiar zigzageing pain that shot 
through to the very depths of the brain. 
One day the doctor would talk hopefully, 
the next less so, though I suspect that 
they feared the worst from the start. 

At the end of the sixth week I had a 
crumb of comfort in the fact that I still 
could see a little. But this comfort was 
short-lived. Each morning the fog wall 
seemed to draw a little closer around me; 
each morning I was compelled to go one 
step farther down the stairs in order to 
make out the pattern on the colored cur- 
tain at the bottom. Finally, I counted the 
remaining steps, calculating that in two 
wecks I would be totally blind. And in 
two weeks precisely it happened. 

When it was considered safe for me to 
be outdoors my little sister acted as a 
guide, and I began awkwardly to learn all 
over again the familiar paths amid. the 
sounds and smells that were so full of 
memories. During my days of conva- 
lescence, there had been plenty of chance 
to think; and I had made a firm resolve 
inside my boyish soul that this blow 
should not break me. Blind though I 
might be, I would not become an em- 


MAKES FRANKLIN VALUE as g 


' care and bother. Only Franklin is cooled as the newest air- 
_ planes are— by air: no water, no radiator. 
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Say iy FLIS S 


SEDAN AT $2790 | (ttt™S 


HIGHEST OBTAINABLE ‘= ; f 


The sum and substance of Franklin value is this: what Franklin 
gives cannot be bought in any other car. The reasons lie in 
the way the car is built. 


Nowhere else can you get complete freedom from cooling 3 Lx. 


Nowhere else can you get the highest comfort over all 
going. Only Franklin has full-elliptic springs and a frame that 
absorbs shocks instead of transmitting them. 

Nowhere else can you get such amiform/y easy handling. 
Franklin has less dead weight than any car of equal or greater 
wheelbase, and steers with two fingers' pressure. 


Nowhere else can you get the de Causse style designs, nor 
such a combination of high power and great economy — of 
easiest routine care and the finest quality. 

Few people will believe all they hear about the Franklin 


till they try it. Few will consider any other car once they own 
it. It will pay you to find out the facts. 


Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, tube, 
cover and lock. Only tax and transportation extra. Your old car 
can be applied in trade. Budget payment plan gladly arranged. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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bittered invalid. I would life myself back 
into cheerfulness by my own boot straps; 
by the hardest kind of self-discipline I 
would win out. I started in immediately 
with desperate courage. I sawed wood 
and husked corn, tasks that even a blind 
boy could do fairly well. 

Feeling that I must find some other 
source of comfort than mere work, I set 
myself, under my mother’s guidance, to 
learn the organ, and, while neither my 
ear nor my touch was particularly good, I 
did manage before the winter was over to 
master some of the more familiar gospel 
hymns. In my darkest hours, I had some- 
times a strange mystical sense of unseen 
companionship. It seemed as if I could 
feel the presence of my grandmother, 


could almost hear the brave, cheerful ac- 
cents of her voice. I turned to the Bible 
for strength, and my grandfather read it 
to me in the evenings for hours at a time. 

I was fighting hard, and perhaps you 
think I won the fight. Buc T didn't. It 
was too much. A bov's spirit, however 


dauntless, simply could not raise itself out 
of so deep a chasm. Long before the 
winter had ended I was in the depths of 


x e 
despair, sitting in a corner, hour after 
hour, my face in my hands, my spirit 
crushed with the knowledge that I must 


always be useless, a dead weight upon the 


charity of others, a being without value 

* or hope. 
It was in such a mood that the friendly 
doctor found me one afternoon and sug- 


gested to my parents that the specialists 
of Boston might perhaps be able to do 
something. We leaped eagerly at.the 
chance, and when spring came we packed 
our simple belongings and boarded th 
train for that city. : 


DO not like to dwell on the memory-of 
the next two years, and yet a brief ref- 
erence to it is necessary if you want to 


Every day your hands come in hear all my story. The specialists told 
: ; my parents it was hardly worth while to 
contact with many things other hands operate, as. the tkance of improvement 
, / 'as not than one in a hundred. We 
have touched. Whose hands? Do you it e hae c cae AA 


talked it all over, and decided to grasp at 
even that single straw. . 

The operation would be a frightful test 
of nerve. There could be no anesthetic, 
for the object of the operation was to 
torture the eve so deeply that it might, in 
a sort of frenzied self-defense, put forth 
new powers. 

“Do you think you can stand it?" the 
kindly old surgeon asked. 

“Tf you'll give me back my sight you 
can skin me alive," I answered. 

“Good stuff, sonny,” he said, and gave 
me a reassuring slap on the back. 

They strapped me to a table, put a 
rubber blanket under my head and tied 


know? Ordinary precaution prompts 


you to wash your hands often. Yet, 


merely washing them clean is not 


enough. You must also dry them safely 


clean with an individual, never-before- 


used towel.. For just a few cents a day 


you can enjoy the comfort, convenience 


and absolute safety of  ScotTissue 


T Ta : y A my hands. Then there was brought into 
Towels. Use them in your home, » play a fiendish little machine which 
So. Pe y á gripped the eye at every point where the 

office, garage, automobile, factory. È ie oiae 
Docs Flee “Now is the critical time,” the surgeon 


— Really DRIES | 


said. “If you ever want to see again, 
don’t let your eye stir a hundredth part 
s of an inch. It depends upon you even 


150 towels In a dust- 


proof carton, 40 \ more than on me.” 

35 A cents percarton 5 Pim Stir the eye. How could I stir the eye? 
rhen bought by the š LT 5 Os . 

case (23cartons 3750 Y LM =a How could I do anything but lie there 
So ae delivered: E z= EM and wait? You know how much it hurts 
Weight 60 pounds to get a bit of dust or a cinder under the 


Even lower prices on 


eyelid. Imagine then a sharp lancet 
thrust slowly into the very center of the 
eveball, down, and down, until it seemed 


orders of 5, 10 and 25 
cases, Ask your dealer 
or send us your order 
&cott Paper Corr 
Chester, Pa 
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When Seconds Count 


“IN a flash it happened. . . . My little girl was hurt. And I could not do 
a thing to relieve her suffering. There we were—waiting—waiting. The 
minutes seemed hours. . . . Then along came a car and out jumped a man 
who began to work, scarcely saying a word. He cleansed her wounds and 
bound them up with gauze... . The doctor said later that he had probably 
saved her from serious infection. . . . perhaps had saved her life.” 


ROMPT and intelligent First 

Aid, deftly rendered, is a life- 
saving accomplishment when ac 
cidents occur—on the road, in the 
street, in homes or at work. Ac 
cidents may happen, any time, 
wherever youare. Then, of course, 
you will want to help. But all 
your sympathy and all your will- 
ingness will count for little unless 
youare prepared to act— quickly. 


To prevent infection in minor cuts 
and wounds—frst, apply iodine; 
second, cover wound with steril- 
ized gauze; third, bind with aseptic 
gauze bandage; fourth, fasten band- 
age ith adhesive plaster. If a 
large artery is cut, apply pressure 
upon it between the wound and 
the heart with the fngers or a 
knotted handkerchief. Release pres- 
sure every fifteen or twenty minutes 
so as not to cut off circulation 
entirely for too long a time. 


—These are thethings you a 
can do before the doctor “^ 

comes. Just a few FirstAid — à 
materials are needed—but | 
when they are needed, > % 
they are needed instantly.  /= 4 
Seconds are precious! D. 


Although automobile manufacturers are building 
sturdier cars than ever before, staunchly equipped 
with brakes and strong steering apparatus, the num- 
ber of automobile accidents has steadily increased 
from year to year. In 1925 there were ten times 
as many deaths from this cause as there were 
in 1911. 


Last year, more than 600,000 persons were seri- 
ously injured and 21,000 lost their lives. Because 
motor cars are easily handled, careless persons 


forget the tremendous power of these swift-moving 
vehicles. 


A knowledge of what to do and a First Aid emer- 
gency equipment are invaluable—not only in the car 
but at home where injuries frequently occur from 
cuts, falls, burns, scalds or poisons. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company will gladly mail 
you, without cost, a booklet on First Aid which tells 
the things you should know to be able to save lives. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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A little Williams Cream plus water 
makes a mountain of lather 


This 
LATHER 


really Saturdtes the Beard 


—makes shaving easy, 
leaves skin glove-smooth 


í ces your shaving brush, 
squeeze a bit of Williams Shav- 
ing Cream on it and work up the 
uick, rich lather on your face. 
hy does the razor shave without 
its usual *pull"? 
Here's why: 
After the waterproof oil-film has 


been lifted by the mild, pure soap . 


in Williams Cream, its abundant 
moisture saturates each bristle— 
soaks it soft. Then the razor just 
glides through. 

Of course this makes it much 
easier for the skin. But Williams 


The Tube 

with the ` 
Unlosable 
Hinge-Cap 


does more: it not only lubricates 
the skin for easy shaving, but 
leaves it as glove-smooth and 
splendidly conditioned as after a 
massage by an expert barber. 


Williams is a pure, white cream, 
absolutely free from coloring mat- 
ter. It is the result of three genera- 
tions of specializing in making 
shaving soap. The first high grade 
shaving soap ever made wascreated 
by Williams. 


You can prove for yourself what 
we say about Williams. The cou- 
pon below ora postcard will bring 
you FREE a generous sample tube, 
big enough for a week’s trial. 


A real tip! Wiiutams Shaving 
Cream sells for 50c in the economi- 
cal double-size tube. It contains twice 
as much cream as theregular 35c size. 


CJREE—Mzail this coupon NOW 


X —— ——— — 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 17, Glastonbury, Conn, 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Veloa 


AQUA VELVA IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE, WRITE DEPT. 17 


—PA^ 


as if it must have reached the center of the 
brain. Imagine then a pair of tweezers 
inserted into that hole, to draw forth the 
coagulated lymph. Imagine the process 
repeated again and again, while the tears 
ran down my cheeks like rain, until 
finally flesh and blood could stand it no 
longer. My senses reeled; I was on the 
point of fainting when the horrid work was 
interrupted, a cooling bandage was placed 
over the eye, and I was told that there 
was nothing more ae that day. 

For two months I stayed at home, gradu- 
ally building up my strength. Then back 
to the hospital to go through the same 
ordeal. This schedule continued for two 
years. An hour of hellish torture, two 
months of recuperation; back to the tor- 
ture again. 


HEN there came a day when the sur- 
geon threw up his hands. 

“No use to try any more," he said. 
"There is no hope. The boy will never 
see. 

I heard the words with mingled feelings. 
There was a great surge of joy that I 
should never again lie on that hard table 
and feel the slow, killing pain of the lancet 
and tweezers. But the sense of relief was 
made bitter by the knowledge that the 
door had been finally closed upon me. 
Outside was the world of hope and sun- 
shine; but my place was forever inside, in 
the dark. 

“There is one thing you might do," 
the surgeon said as we were leaving the 
infirmary. “Send him to Perkins has 
tute. 

The words meant nothing to me. I did 
not know what Perkins Institute was; I 
did not care. 

When, in the following spring, and after 
a winter of bitter hopelessness, they took 
me back to Boston y did not feel even a 
glimmer of curiosity or interest. We rode 
on a street car to the suburb where the 
institute is located, made our way up the 
long walk and the high stone steps and 
through the big front door. 

Instantly I encountered a surprise. I 
had imagined some sort of an asylum, with 
silent rooms and padded corridors, where 
nurses went whispering to one another, 
and the boys and girls spent shadowed 
hours in the hopeless struggle to learn. 
Not at all. The place was throbbing with 
hustle and bustle. Boys and girls ran 
through the halls and up the stairs at a 
pace that fairly took my breath away. 
All about me were voices filled with the 
joy of life. 

“Hello, Tom.” 

“Hello, Bob.” 

“How was your vacation?” 

“Fine. I was on a farm. Talk about 
swimming. Say, boy, we had the finest 
old swimming-hole in the world.” 

“Tl bet you didn't have any more fun 
than I did. My grandfather has seven 
horses, and I rode all over the farm." 

I could hardly believe that I was in a 
house of darkness, that the owners of 
these happy voices were, like myself, 
locked up forever from the sun. One of 
them took me in charge and conducted me 
around the building. He led me to a book 
made for the blind, and let me run my 
fingers over the raised letters. They felt 
like nothing more than a rough board to 
me, and my spirits sank. He showed me a 
type slate for doing arithmetic and alge- 
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"FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST has 
done wonders for me. 
treatment for indigestion, but nothing 
seemed able to relieve the intense pain. 
A friend of mine called my attention to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 


I was under 


take it. Almost immediately I had 
fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I 
am enjoying good health. My skin is 
clear and I feel rested when I wake in 
the morning." 


Mitprep Harris, Springfield, 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Constipation, skin, and stomach disorders, 
corrected—the reward of invincible energy 
again—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 


W he re 


yeast st trengthens the 


sons of constipation. cathartics give 
only temporary relief, 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 


of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 


before meals: on crackers— in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation « ve 


(not 


hot water calding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 


Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-3o, The Fleischmann Company, 7o: 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“MY ENTIRE BODY, on ac- 
count of chronic constipation, was 
completely run down. This con- 
dition brought about heartburn, a 
coated tongue, dull eyes, a sallow 
skin blotched with pimples and re- 
current boils, not to mention un- 
due fatigue and headaches. On the 
advice of a specialist in stomach 
and skin diseases, I began to take 
two yeast cakes every day. The 
result: Within five weeks my 
stomach was restored to normal 
working order. Today my body is 


strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 


R. W. Hetser, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OEC LT PEE e Rh 


"E SUF F F RED from my stomach. I 
had severe headaches and had boils 
and pimples on my face and body that 
were annoying and embarrassing. 
Nothing gave permanent relief until 
I used Fleischmann's Yeast. In about 
three months the headaches had en- 
tirely stopped and the pimples and 
boils had completely disappeared." 


Mns. CanLG. Joy, Baltimore, Md. 
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| One Cent per Mile/ 


ONE-SEVENTH the cost of running 
a low-priced car — far less than 
carfare or busfare — unquestion- 
ably the lowest cost power travel 


—that’s the Harley-Davidson Single, the 
new type of individual transportation! 


A motorcycle, yes, but unlike any other. 
Easier to ride and control than a bicycle 
— safe. Ample power for all traffic and 
road conditions. Simple to handle. 
Comfortable. Park or house it in any 
2x8 ft. space. Ride it to the links, to 
work, to the country on holidays — 
and save money every mile! 


Low- priced — complete with full $23 5 


electric equipment, f.o.b. Milwaukee 


Your Dealer offers a convenient 
Pay-as-You-Ride Plan. See him. 
. Hanrrv-DavibpsoN Moron Co. 
Che DEPT. A. M. MILWAUKEE, WIS 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


[Newsyee] «Si 


Get illustrated Catalog and full 
details of the New-Type Motorcycle. 


bra, with different characters on either 
end of the type. This seemed even more 
hopeless, and when, a few minutes later, 
the old neighbor who had brought me 
down from the country took his departure, 


| I felt utterly crushed and abandoned. But 
i my conductor had yet one more object of 
interest to display. 


He led me into a 
classroom and up to the blackboard. 
“ Here's a map of the United States," he 


' [said cheerfully. “Run your fingers over 


I did so, but it gave back no meaning. 
Just a lot of pieces of half-inch board, 
sawed out to represent the various states 
and put together in a frame like a Chinese 
puzzle. I was sure that such crude toys 
would never have anv significance in mv 
life. Other boys, smarter boys, might 
master them, but I was a dull, hopeless 
lad from the country and there was noth- 
ing ahead for me. 

illed with these dark thoughts, I let 
my hand stray over the map, down the 
Atlantic coast, down to Florida and over 
into the sea. And suddenly a miracle oc- 
curred. What the feeling of Columbus 
may have been when, after the months of 
hardship and uncertainty, he looked out 
from the bridge and caught his first glimpse 
of the new world, I can only imagine. But 
I shall never forget my own feelings as my 
hand closed over the rough hump out 
there in the ocean whose outlines even 
my untrained fingers could recognize. I 
had discovered Cuba! For the first time I 
had seen something with my fingers. It 
was the turning point. Out of the night 
of darkness I had found a pathway to hope. 


MY PROGRESS was rapid. Having been 
so long idle, I rejoiced in having work 
to do. I mastered the Braille quickly, and 
improved my music. As time went on, T 
found my love of literature growing wider 
and deeper. My mother encouraged it 
during the vacation periods, and together 
we read first the English and then the 
Italian poets. Soon I acquired the repu- 
tation at the institute of being the literary 
student, and I was elected editor of the 
little paper which was published in Braille 
for the students, and typewritten for the 
edification of the teachers. 

My mother encouraged me to write 
verses of my own and stories, and when 
one day an envelope was handed me from 
the editor of a magazine, and I tore it open 
to find a check for five dollars, my cup of 
joy overflowed. 

I had earned money! Blind as I was, 
shut off from the sun, I had nevertheless 
found the first step toward independence. 
Perhaps I could support myself, after all. 
I might even win fame and fortune. Who 
could tell? For days I went about in a 
halo of glory, and my zest for work was 
increased a hundred-fold. 

I graduated at the end of four years and 
was valedictorian of the class. The insti- 
tute was a home of God to me, and the 
teachers were saints from heaven. I can 
never fully express my gratitude to them. 
They have remained my friends, and so 
has Helen Keller, who used to visit us 
there. She was the heroine of all of us, 
because her affliction was so much greater 
than ours. We were without eyes; but she 
could neither see nor hear nor speak. Yet 
she had won her battle. I have had many 
letters from Helen Keller, and over and 
over again she refers to this little verse of 
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The Graybar quali- 
ty tag—under which 
60,000 electrical 
supplies are shipped. 
A mark of reliability, 


Cho ways to keep cool 


Do to the sea in ships is one 
way. Down in front of a Graybar 
Electric Fan the other— this way more 
convenient and quite as refreshing. 
The Graybar Electric Fan is shipped 
under the same identifying tag as 60,000 
other quality electrical supplies. These 
supplies cover virtually every electrical 


requirement of industry and the home. 

The Graybar Electric Company is the 
successor to the Supply Department 
of Western Electric with its 56 years’ 
experience. Through a nationwide sys- 
tem of 58 distributing offices Graybar 
is amply equipped to fill America’s 


electrical needs. 
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uickly-it gets right down 


to the base of the beard 


and soaks it soft with moisture 


How thousands of tiny, 
moisture-laden bubbles 
penetrate deep down to 
the bottom of each hair, 
making it soft and pliable 
—ready for the razor. 


WE you shave, does the razor pull 
and leave your face smarting and un- 
comfortable? Do you have to "go over" 
certain S again and again to remove 
the beard completely? 

Colgate chemists have found a scientific 
means to overcome this—a way to quicker, 
smoother shaving that keeps your face feel- 
ing clean and comfortable throughout the 

ay. 

k is a unique shaving method—based 
upon the principle of softening the beard 
at the base with moisture. And remember, 
water, not shaving cream, is the real soft- 
ener of your beard. 

Colgate’s is shaving cream in concen- 
trated form—super water-absorbent—dif- 
ferent in action and result from anything 
you have ever known before. 

In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, 
as the microscope.shows; they hold more 
water and much less air; they give more 
points of moisture contact with the beard. 

So that the moisture may soak into the 
beard, Colgate’s first emulsifiesand removes 
the oil film that covers every hair. Then 
quickly thousands of clinging, moisture- 
laden bubbles penetrate deep down to the 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 147-G, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 
I enclose 4c. 


Address..... 


A 


ORDINARY LATHER 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate's Rapid-Shave 

ite areas are water. Cream lather. Note 
Note how the large how the small bubbles 
bubbles hold air in- hold water instead of 
stead of water against air close against the 

the beard. rd. 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream sur- 
rounding single hair. 
Large dark spots are air 


base of the beard—bring and hold an 
abundant supply of water in direct contact 
with the bottom of every hair. 

In this way the beard becomes properly 
softened right wherethe cutting takes place. 
" Razor-pull" is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubricates the 
path of the razor— makes it glide across 
your face without catching or dragging. 

To learn what this new shaving method 
offers, send for a sample tube today. 

In Canada, TA 
Colgate & Co., Lid. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 

Montreal 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


noe Softens 
Eye the beard 
at the base 


mine which she says has been her inspira- 
tion for years: 


Even the little waves that idly dance 
Against the cliff will crumble it to sand; 
And so, with ceaseless toil, the lightest hand 
May wear away the walls of circumstance. 


But of all the poems I have written, 
“The Mountain to the Pine” is perhaps 
the most famous, having been translated 
into Du languages and given a per- 
manent place in several anthologies: 


Tue MOUNTAIN TO THE PINE 


Thou tall majestic monarch of the Wood, 
That standest where no wild vine dares to 


creep, 
Men call thee old, and say that thou hast stood 
A century upon my rugged steep. 

Yet unto me, thy life is but a day, 

When I recall the things that I have seen: 
The forest monarchs that have passed away 
Upon the spot where first I saw thy green. 
For I am older than the age of man, 

Of all the living things that crawl or creep, 
Or birds of air, or creatures of the deep; 

I was the first dim outline of God’s plan; 
Qnly the waters of the restless sea, 

And the infinite stars in heaven, are old to me. 


MY PARENTS had the thought that I 
might find an opening in law, and for 
some months I studied elocution and 
worked away at law books and around the 
courts. But the call of literature was 
stronger. With a book in my hand or my 
fingers on the keyboard of the typewriter 

was happy. Here was my pathway, and 
I determined to follow it, rough and dis- 
couraging though it might be. Of all. 
things in the world I loved poetry most. 
Again and again I turned back to it when 
hours were dark and my spirits broken, 
and it never failed to speak in accents of 
new hope. Loving it thus, and writing 
some verse almost every day, it was 
natural that my first attempt at making 
a livelihood should be through the prepa- 
ration and delivery of a lecture on the 
American poets. My family had moved 
to Hadley, where I Dass made my home 
ever since; and I determined to lecture in 
the surrounding towns. There was some 
public curiosity, of course, in a lecture by 
a blind boy, and the newspapers in Spring- 
field gave very kindly notices, which 
raised my hopes. 

Believe me, I needed all the hope I 
could get. To meet my first lecture en- 
gagement I drove ten miles in an open 
carriage in one of the worst sleet and rain 
storms that I have ever experienced, only 
to find that the hall was closed and the 
lecture postponed. For my second date I 
drove eight miles in a blinding snowstorm 
to find thirteen people waiting for me. I 
received a dollar and sixty-five cents for 
this lecture, and spent five dollars for ad- 
vertising and team hire, the kind-hearted 
janitor having taken pity on me and given 
the hall'for nothing. 

A pretty poor start; but when you have 
laid yourself down on a board six times to 
have a lancet run into your eyeball, when 
you have struggled through the hard 
course of training for the blind, teaching 
your fingers to do the work of eyes, you 
are not easily discouraged. I continued 
to make engagements, and gradually the 
audiences increased, and the pay likewise. 
I wrote poems mesran 

Few American poets, I imagine, have 
had so many poems rejected as Í, and very 
few have sold more poems at profitable 
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Many Leading Schools and Colleges. 


Use I. C. S. Textbooks 


Tue textbooks of the International 
Correspondence Schools are prepared and 
revised with great care. They embody 
the best and most modern business, engi- 
neering, shop and field methods. 

'These textbooks are so well adapted to 
the needs of the student and so well re- 
garded by educators that they are used in 
600 schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. 

Included in this list are such promi- 
nent educational institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania State College, University of 
California, University of Missouri, Ohio 
State University, University of Virginia, 
Columbia University, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Lehigh University, and Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton. 

The text for every one of the I. C. S. 
courses—whether it be Business Man- 
agement, Electrical Engineering, Adver- 


tising, Civil Service, Drafting, Salesman- 
ship, Accounting, or any of the 300 other 
subjects in the curriculum of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, is writ- 
ten by authorities in that field and is 
edited by the Faculty of the Schools. 
These men know not only the subject 
treated, but are qualified by years of ex- 
perience to know just how to present it 
so that students in all walks of life may 
read and understand. 

Nearly four million dollars have been 
spent in preparing I. C. S. textbooks and 
more than one million dollars have been 
spent in the last eight years. 

You can see, therefore, the advantage 
of enrolling with "the oldest and largest 
correspondence schools in the world.” 
For only an institution of the size and 
experience and the financial resources of 
the International Correspondence Schools 
can afford to invest such a large sum in 
the preparation of its textbooks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
The oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


before which I have marked an X: 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 


Industrial Management 

Personnel Organization Bj 

Traffic Management M 

Business Law g 
a) 

Mechanical Engineer 


Civil Engineer 


Present position............... 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7498-D, Seranton, 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Bookkeeping O Stenography and Typing 
Private Secretary [] Good English 
Spanish [] Civil Service 
French [] Railway Mail Clerk 
Salesmanship (J Common School Subjects 
Banking and Banking Law Advertising L] High School Subjects 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Business Correspondence L] Ilustrating 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Show Card Lettering Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Surveying and Mapping 

O Metallurgy 

C] Steam Engineering 


Mechanical Draftsman Radio [] Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practice Architect [] Airplane Engines 
Railroad Positions O Blueprint Reading [] Navigation 

Gas Engine Operating O Contractor and Builder O Agriculture and Poultry 


L] Architectural Draftsman 


Canadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


Penna. 


O Concrete Builder 
L] Structural Engineer 
LJ] Chemistry © Pharmacy 


Mathematics 


prices. I early schooled myself never to 
allow any rejection to discourage me. It 
was my rule that a returned manuscript 
should not lie overnight on my desk. 
When it went forth on its first trip, I had 
already planned where it should go next, 
and immediately on its return I whisked 
it into another envelope and started it 
forth again. 

Itisa hard game even for writers blessed 
with all their faculties, but it has many 
compensations. The writer builds up for 
himself the splendor of a nation-wide 
friendship. And, though the rejections 
are disheartening, the joy of an accept- 
ance 1s akin to the thrill which the miner 
experiences when he turns over the sand 
at the bottom of the stream and sees a 
nugget of glistening gold. Little by little, 
my lecturing became more profitable, and 
my poems and tales found a wider market. 
There came a time in 1895 when I decided 
that I had poems enough to make a book. 

Hopefully I wrote to one publisher after 
another, and always the answer was the 
same. They would like to help me, but 
they could not. Nobody would buy a book 
of poems; to publish one was certain loss. 
Apparently, T had no chance but to pub- 
lish it myself, and this I decided to do. I 
sent out several hundred circulars to 
friends in all parts of the country and 
secured a hundred and fifty advance 
orders, just half enough to guarantee the 
expenses of publishing. Then, with a 
horse and a boy to drive, I started forth 
among the little towns and farms in the 
vicinity of Hadley to find another hundred 
and fifty people who would take a chance 
on a book of verse. 

It was a blistering day in August when 
the search began, and I worked from dawn 
to dark, interviewing scores of people and. 
presenting my wares. The first boy lasted 
just four days, and then went whimpering 
home, saying he would rather saw wood or 
dig potatoes in the sun than rush up and 
down the country in that fashion. During 
the succeeding ten days I wore out four 
other boys; but at the end I conquered. I 
had my needed hundred and fey sub- 
scribers, and publication was assured. 

If there are any readers of THE AMERI- 
CAN MacazinE who remember that modest 
little volume, “Pebbles and Shells,” and 
if, perhaps, they were among the friends 
who helped to give it such a remarkable 
success, I send to them a word of grateful 
thanks. The notices which the reviewers 
gave it were really wonderful, and the sale 
outran anything that I had dared to hope. 
After years of struggle through the dark, 
I had a taste of success. I began to be- 
lieve in the possibilities of independence 
and to dream great dreams for the fu- 
ture. 


"THE first and best of all my dreams came 
true when I married Miss Bessie W. 
Bell, a talented Hadley girl who had taken 
a keen interest in my work and had il- 
lustrated some of my verses. What she 
has meant in my life, I need not try to say. 
Without her, the work of the succeeding 
years would have been impossible, and the 
achievement, such as it is, would have 
been much less than half as sweet. 

My mother lived long enough to see 
that little book, and to know that some of 
the hopes which she had helped her boy to 
hold up before his sightless eyes were , 
coming true. When she passed on in 1899, | 


N THE MORNING of Septeinber 2, 185 
a diminutive "'tea-kettle"' engine, draw- 
ing one coach, puffed along a new railroad bc- 
tween Aurora and Turner Junction, Illinois. 
Twelve miles were the line, and the second- 
hand engine, coach and two freight cars were 
rhe total rolling stock of the pioneer Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, born that day. 


, * r 


Today, 75 years later, twelve miles of track 
have become 11,500 miles. The Great Lakes 
are joined to the Rockies; the great Northwest 
meets the Guif of Mexico. An empire of thir- 
teen states is welded by a single transportation 
system. 

Twenty-two hundred locomotives have re- 
placed the “*tea-kettle’’ engine, 80,000 freight 
cars bear the Middle West's commerce, 1,600 
passenger cars carry 19 million people in a year. 
And 50,000 employes serve with a builder's 


pride this railroad chat has grown to greatness., 


L4 V e 


Mcasure thc success of the Burlington, the span 
of its development and influence since the “‘tea- 
kettle" engine of Lincoln's day, and you have 


The National Park Line 


bts 5-00 
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Since the morning of 
September 2, 1850 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington bas never been in the bands of a re- 
ceiver; åt bas never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 
VLE Bee eee | 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


measured the swift growth of the great Middle 
West it helped to build. Here, before the rail- 
roads came, were open prairies, wilderness and 


desert waste. Now the bulk of the nation's food 


crops are produced, great manufacturing cen- 


The Burlington Route 


Burlington 


Route 


R ATL RO ZA D. IN 


Everywhere West 


THIRTEEN 
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ters count their output in billions, a population 
of 3o millions only hesitates at the mark. 
* * L4 

In the service of this great territory Burling- 
ton's history is written 

Agriculture was aidcd—now the Burlington 
carries more live-stock than any other railroad. 
It carries more grain than any other railroad. 
It is the largest food distributor in the world. 

Industries were fostered—now the Burling- 
ton is the second largest coal carrier in the 
West. It is the principal carrier for the great 
beet sugar industry, for the vast oil fields of 
Wyoming and Montana 

Travel service was perfected —now the Bur- 
lington holds a world's ''on time" record. It 
is the largest carrier of summcer tourists to the 
Rockies. It has been the government fast mail 
carrier from Chicago to Omaha for 42 vears. 

* L4 L4 

In no spirit of boasting are these facts stated. 
The Burlington does not claim to be the model 
railroad, although it acknowledges no su- 
periors. It is proud of its past, but it is humble 
in facing a future of cven greater responsibilities 


of public service. 
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Fair femininity 
switches cigarette 
smoker to a pipe 


It is always interesting to hear how pipe 
smokers come to discover their favorite 
tobacco. 


Ed Maher frankly admits there's a 
“she” in his case. And to her he gives the 
eredit for his present pipe-smoking en- 
joyment. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I happen to be a student at the Uni- 
versity of California, and since I first 
started to smoke I have always smoked 
cigarettes. 

One day SHE said to me, ''Ed, dear, 
why don't you smoke a pipe. I think 
those long straight-stemmed pi are so 


much more manly-looking n ciga- 
rettes.” 

So, naturally, I'had to buy a long 
stemmed pipe and a can of—well, we'll call 


it "Blubs Mixture tobacco." Immedi- 
ately with a certain feeling of pride in my 
new pipe, I “lighted up” and proceed 
to have my tongue bitten. I tried almost 
every brand I had ever heard of but none 
satisfied me. 

Sadly, I had to confess to HER that as 
a pipe smoker I was a good dietitian. 

“Did you Edgeworth?” she asked. 
“That is what dad smokes, and he's always 
smoked a pipe.” 

So to make a long story short, I was 
forced to Edgeworth, and all that I can 
say is that if every fellow that has tried to 
accustom himself to a pipe, started with 
Edgeworth, there would be very few that 
would go back to cigarettes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ed Maher, 1731 Hayes St., San Francisco. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 


TE mem, in quality. 
WORT Write your name 
PL pt eh 
“UG Slice 


and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3S S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be,grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, 
if you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


[me your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- 


mond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. Wave 


length 256 meters. 


I wrote the verses “Tired Hands” which 
have gone around the world and been read 
by hundreds of clergymen at the funerals 
of devoted women. 

I found my desire to write poetry less 
keen after her passing, for she had been 
the mainspring and inspiration of my 
verse, and my heart was heavy. But little 
time was given to mourning. The day 
before she died, I lectured to raise the 
money for the doctor’s bill, and two days 
afterward I lectured again to help meet 
the expenses of the funeral. Life presses 
its demands upon us hard, and perhaps it 
is better so. 


APPILY for me a new interest came 

into my life. Quite by chance it came, 
but its coming revealed to meat last my real 
work and, I reverently believe, the reason 
why God closed my eyes. I had brought 
home with me at the end of the summer 
a collie pup, Master Frisky. His good 
nature and affectionate loyalty endeared 
him to the whole household and drew the 
children of the neighborhood to our front 
door. I fell into the habit of gathering 
these youngsters around me and telling 
them stories of humorous adventures in 
which Master Frisky was the hero. The 
audiences grew, the stories became longer 
and apparently more gripping, and one 
day somebody exclaimed: 
‘Why don't you write Master Frisky’s 
adventures, so that other children may 
share them?” 

I set to work immediately, and the book 
which followed was both a literary and a 
financial success. At once there came de- 
mands from everywhere for more stories, 
and I followed with a series of animal 
biographies: ''Pep," “Dapples of the 
Circus," “Silversheene,” “Palomine,” and 
many others, until now there are more 
than thirty titles to my credit. I consider 
“Silversheene” and "Palomine" my two 
best books. The number of my boy and 

irl friends, as measured by the sale of the 
ks, mounts into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

“How have you managed to do it?" 
people ask. “‘How can you, a blind man, 
describe nature and the animals so faith- 
fully that your books are real and alive?" 

The answer is, as in the case of every 
worth- 


man who has achieved anything 
set out 


while, partly hard work. When 


to deal with a particular country, or the: 


life and habits of an animal, I make a lot 
of trouble for the libraries in this part of 
the country. 

I come home with literally a carload of 
books and maps, and these Í devour, with 
the help of my assistants, until I can see 
and feel that country, until I know every 
view, every stream, every mountain, the 
trees, the animals, and the birds. Then, 
and then only, do I begin to write. But 
the writing would be merely a common- 
place catalogue of description if I could 
not bring to it two other ingredients: One 
of them is a love of nature so keen and 
passionate that most people who have 


their eyes can hardly appreciate its in- 
tensity. I love the out-of-doors. I fish. I 
tramp. I hear sounds and smell fragrant 
odors that are lost to the casual traveler 
through the fields and woods. What I 
hear and smell and feel, I put into my 
books. And also what I have seen; for this 
is the second ingredient. 

I live in a dark room, but it is a room 
that for thirteen years was lighted by the 
summer sun and the stars and the moon. 
Its walls are hung with unforgettable 
pictures, whose colors are brighter and 
whose outlines are clearer than any pic- 
tures that live in the spirits of ordinary 
folks. I have only to flash on the lights of 
memory to describe what I see; the de- 
scriptions are vivid enough, so that thou- 
sands who have eyes to see, but have not 
seen, read and say, “What wonderful 
things the woods and fields contain. We 
must look for them when we go out 
again.” 

I have had my moments of great hap- 
piness. Three universities have honored 
me with degrees. Famous men and women 
have made long journeys to visit me, and 
little children come from the schools in 
nearby villages on an annual pilgrimage. 
To say that there are no dark, depressing 
hours would be an untruth which would 
deceive nobody. There are many of them, 
and they are bitter. But I am glad I live. 
And when, at the request of the French 
Government, my paa meake Da “Hitting 
the Dark Trail" was translated into 
French in order that it might be set in 
Braille and distributed to the blind sol- 
diers of the republic; and when, from a 
thousand parts of the country, little chil- 
dren write me letters—in such moments I 
bow my soul in reverence and thank God, 
"who took away my eyes that my soul 
might see." 


WHO have here written down his 
» words, said that Clarence Hawkes told 
me his story after a ball game. He misses 
few football, basketball, or baseball games; 
the students of the two colleges near his 
home hardly feel that the season is prop- 
erly inaugurated unless he is present at 
the opening. And it is a great experience 
to sit beside him in the bleachers. By the 
thud of the ball in the catcher's mitt he 
knows, before the umpire calls it, whether 
it was a straight ball, a curve or a drop. 
He can tell in which direction the hit ball 
has flown, and whether along the ground 
or into the air. He seems actually to see 
the man speeding from base to base, and, 
indeed, so keen is his knowledge of every 
move, so vivid his interest, that few of 
those who sit around him have any idea 
that there is no sight behind his heavy 
glasses. He cheers as loudly as any fan; 
his joy is as high as that of the under- 
graduates when the home team wins suc- 
cess. And if he is not plunged, like them, 
into the depths of gloom by defeat, it is 
because he long ago tore out of his 
dictionary the page whereon the word 
“defeat” was printed. 


ON THE banks of the Congo, far from the outpost of civilization; on deso- 
late shores where white men are curiosities; in the turbulent Near East 
where human strife is so recurrent, Colonel E. Alexander Powell has met 
and talked with heroic men and women. Their names are strange to you. 
But, next month, Colonel Powell, world traveler and writer, recounts 
f-- vou the deeds of these people—missionaries they are—who *'preach 

nce of the Army," and who “skirmish ahead of the Church." 
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your way to 
success! 
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2300 famous Americans 
talk about this important meal 


Is BREAKFAST IMPORTANT? Does a 
certain kind of breakfast help eff 
ciency? If so, what kind? . . . . These 
questions were recently answered by 
2300 men and women whose names 
appear in "Who's Who in America." 


They answered emphatically. The 
right kind of breakfast, they said, is 
a vital factor in a good day's work. 
And 96% of the answers named the 
same kind of breakfast as the "right 
kind"! 

Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Psp Ered ts, which include 
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supplies the kind of 


nourishment successful men find 
vital to efficiency 


HE "breakfast questionnaire," recently 

sent out by a leading scientific institute, 
has produced interesting results. When over 
two thousand eminent Americans assure you 
that they carefully select a small, but well- 
balanced and highly nourishing, breakfast — 
that means something! 


It means that successful men have learned 
to begin the day with a moderate amount of 
food— but with a large amount of nourish- 
ment. They come to each day's work with all 
the body's needs supplied, but with the least 
possible tax upon digestion. ... And so they 
are physically and mentally fit to do that 
day's work successfully. 


In millions of carefully chosen American 
breakfasts, Grape Nuts plays an important 
part. This delicious food, made from wheat 
and malted barley, gives your body dex- 
trins, maltose eno other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; iron for the blood; phos 
phorus for teeth ana bones; protein for 
1d body-building; and the essen- 
tial m un-B, a builder of the appetite. 
A single serving of Grape-Nuts wit h wh le 
m ilk or cream | gives you an am 
dr aden 


muscle ar 


T 
Ipply 


of admirably balance 


A special bakin 
Nuts one of the easiest of all foods to di- 
gest—and makes it crisp. This food, un- 


y process makes Grape: 


like most modern foods, induces thorough 
mastication, thereby giving teeth and gums 
the exercise which they need for health and 
beauty. 


Try Grape-Nuts for a better breakfast! 
Your grocer has it—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, Free! 
Mail the coupon below and we will send 
you two individual packages of Grape-Nuts, 


together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts," 
written by a famous physical director. 


QG.—A. M. 7-26 — 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posruw Crarat Cowurawr, Inc 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, tv of 

Grape-Nuta, r 
|| Breakfasts," by a former pt 

Cornell Medical College 
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Str 
Ci State 
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Correct 
Inflation 


means using 
this gauge 
regularly 


HIS is the way to assure 

yourself utmost comfort 
and service from balloon tires. 
Check your inflation regularly 
with a Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge — the ball foot is easy to 
use with any type of wheel. 
t Sturdy and dependable, this 
gauge has the qualities that 
have made Schrader Gauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 
sory dealers all over the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 
Toronto 


Chicago London 
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The Honeymoon Trail Still Leads to 
Niagara Falls 


(Continued from page 33) 


In the stream of life and of love, we may 
—in fact, we do—find that the rocks along 
the course have different shapes for dif- 
ferent generations. They make different 
ripples and eddies on the surface. But the 
great current itself follows the same old 
course, takes the same old mighty plunge, 
goes through the same old tumult of 
whirlpools and rapids, and emerges finally 
into the same old smooth and quiet 
channels. 

I began my investigations at the Cat- 
aract House, the oldest remaining hotel in 
the town. It started in 1813 as the Eagle 
Tavern; but the present big frame building 
is in the architecture of a little less than 
a century ago. 

The old registers, kept in glass cases 
under lock and key, contain scores of 
names that were famous in „their day. 
Many of them are still famous. They go 
back to the time when people arrived in 
stage coaches, or in their private chaises; 
to the days of hoop skirts instead of short, 
tight skirts, of chignons and “waterfalls” 
instead of “boyish bobs.” 

After hunting around a bit, I discovered 
a man who is a link between that period 
and the present. He is James Maloney; 
and for fifty-two years, from 1866 to 
1918, he was head porter at the Cataract 
House! 

“Why,” he said to me, “the brides and 
grooms used to come by hundreds. And 
they brought trunks by the wagon load! 
We had lots of rich guests then, who would 
stay several weeks. They brought all the 
clothes they had—and they certainly had 
a plenty! 

“Nowadays they bring two or three 
suit cases. Mighty few of them carry a 
trunk. Lots of them come in their motor- 
cars; all kinds of cars, from flivvers up. 
They stay a day or two, and then go on 
to some other place.” 


“DUT are the brides and grooms them- 
selves any different from what they 
used to be?” I asked. 

“Different?” he repeated, evidently 
puzzled by the question. “They look 
different, if that's what you mean. And 
they act different—in some ways. You 
know, fifty years ago, a bride and groom 
didn't want anybody to suspect that 
they'd just been married. Seemed as if 
they'd almost rather be caught stealing! 
But now they want you to know. They're 
proud of being married. They're happy, 
and they don't make any bones of showing 
it. L, for one, don't see why they should." 

This was an interesting detail concern- 
ing the ways of modern B-and-G's, and it 
was later confirmed by several local 
authorities. Over on Goat Island, for 
instance, there is a stop-off for passengers 
on the big sightseeing cars. A man is 
stationed there all day in order to punch 
the ticket; and in the intervals between 
cars, he and I sat and gossiped about the 
honeymooners. 

“Ive been on this job ten or fifteen 
years,” he said; “and I've seen thousands 
of rem.” 


“How could you tell that they were 
honeymooners?” I asked. — ° 

“Why,” he said, “you can spot 'em as 
far as you can see 'em. Brandcncw 
clothes, for one thing. And the way they 
look at each other! The girl watching him 
as if husbands had just been invented, and 
she'd got the pick of the first batch ever 
turned out. 

“If you're so dumb that vou ain't sure 
of 'em even then, try saying to the young 
fellow, ‘When you go down them steps, be 
careful and don't let your wife slip.' 

“Well, sir, when you say ‘wife’ to him, 
the young fellow looks as proud as a 
peacock and the way in which he guides 
his wife down the steps is made up of 
about an equal mixture of tenderness and 
masculine assurance.” 

“ Don’t they object to being spotted as 
bride and groom?” I asked. 

"Object!" he exclaimed. ‘‘Give 'em one 
kind look, and they'll tell vou the whole 
story! Young people nowadays ain't 
ashamed of being married! You can take 
my word for that." 

I do take his word for it. Especially as 
the other local authorities on the subject 
said the same thing. And perhaps it will 
Occur to you, as it did to me, that if these 
young folks are proud to be married, it 
means that they are also glad to be mar- 
ried; just as glad as were their fathers and 
mothers before them! Just as much in 
love; and just as happy to be.n love. 


I STROLLED into one of the photograph 
galleries on the main street; an easy mat- 
ter, for the whole front of these shops is 
invitingly open.te'the passing crowds. At 
the rear is a huge painting of the Falls. 
All you have to do is to pose in front of 
this background. The result is so much 
like the real thing that the folks at home, 
to whom you show the picture, will almost 
hear the thunder of the great cataract. 

Among the scores of photographs dis- 
played in these galleries were dozens 
which unmistakably portrayed the brides 
and grooms I wanted to study. They be- 
longed to the class which Lincoln af- 
fectionately called “the great common 
people;” the class which he wisely recog- 
nized as the backbone of the American 
nation. 

Strictly speaking, not all of them were 
Americans. Some of the faces were plainly 
Italian, others Scandinavian, German, 
Polish. But many of them were straight 
Yankee; and all of them, in this curiously 
cosmopolitan country of ours, are the 
potential fathers and mothers of future 
Americans. 

At first, I found myself smiling at these 
pictures. At the stiff and awkward poses, 
for instance; the very same stiffness and 
awkwardness you will see in the pictures 
of bridal couples in family albums of 
several generations ago. 

Only the style of dress and of hair was 
different. Change that—and these young 
men and women would look just as their 
grandfathers and grandmothers looked— 
just as conscious of the plunge they have 
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Murer knows rubber as few manufacturers 
can know it. Miller is the pioneer and acknowl- 
edged leader in the manufacture of rubber sun- 
dries of universal use. So great is the demand 
for Miller products that over 165 million articles 
bearing the Miller name were supplied to 
American homes last year—an avérage of seven 
to each family. 


The Tire Builder says— 


“If one comes back 
I'm penalized " 


HE Miller name has so long been associated with 

the finest in rubber that some car owners have the 
mistaken impression that Miller Balloons cost more 
than other low pressure tires. 


Without increasing the cost to car owners, Miller has 
pioneered and Is now delivering the much sought-after 
road-shaped Balloon, with carcass molded to conform 
to the natural flattening of the tread under driving load. 
This revolutionary improvement, together with the 
Uniflex principle of construction, eliminates at once the 
chief cause of “spotty” wear in low pressure tires. 


Such contributions are characteristic of Miller. They 
disclose an understanding of tire problems and a mas- 
tery of tire construction that represents leadership. It 
is a natural consequence that these fine tires are found 
as standard equipment on America’s leading cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branchesat 
Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Arlanta Chicago Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York gan, Feancrete 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Oklahoma City 2% "U's 
Brooklyn Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Aa 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia ines 
Cedar Rapids Eric Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the worid. Deaiers 


wherever there are automobi. 
© The Miller Rubber Co. of N. Y. 2 
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CZfecto 


TUTO 


Enamels 


It is easy to paint 
your car with Effecto! 


It is easy to paint your car with 
Effecto Auto Enamel and there is 
a lotof fun and satisfaction in doing 
the job. Creamy, smooth, free- 
flowing, self-leveling and quick-dry- 
ing, Effecto produces a finish that 
defies rain, snow, sleet, mud, sun 
and boiling water from the radiator. 

Renewing your car with Effecto 
costs but $2 to $5 and will add $50 
or $100 to its value. Re-named 
carriage paints and stiff, hard-work- 
ing enamels do not give Effecto 
results — get the genuine. 

Effecto is nota paint, wax, or pol- 
ish but is the original automobile 
enamel, sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers, in eight live enamel 
colors, Finishing (clear varnish) and 
Top & Seat Dressing. 

Free Quarter Pint Can of Black Effecto Enamel 


Send a dime to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter pint of Black Effecto Enamel 
which you can try out on a fender or wheel. 


Free Effecto Color Card and Names of Local 
ealers Sent on Request 
If you wish a professional finishing job, your auto- 
mobile painter can secure the very best results with one 
of the several Pratt & Lambert automobile finishes. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-INC. 
151 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 97 Courtwright Street 
Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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‘day are in love! 


taken; just as happy and just as scared. 

When I realized this, I stopped smiling. 
Those photographs ceased to m amusing, 
for they were at least one chapter in that 
story of Young Love which I was trying 
to read. . 

I studied the faces. Some were dull and 
uninteresting. Some had the flippancy of 
the smart aleck type. But the dullness 
was brightened, and the flippancy was 
softened, by something warm and gentle 
and proud. 

'The most confirmed cynic, looking at 
those pictures, could not say that these 
young people are callous, or careless, 
toward each other! I don't know what 
they will become in the future; but I be- 
lieve that we ourselves will have more to 
do with that tlian they will. 

The standards dnd ideals which we 
older people set up—the ones which we 
not merely preach, but by which we live— 
will decide what these young lovers are to 
become. The fact which we cannot escape 
is this: The young married couples of to- 

They are starting right. 
Marriage is, to them, the same old beauti- 
ful and wonderful experience it always 
has been. 

Love—the love which joins two lives 
together—is not different in the twentieth 
century from what it was two thousand 
years ago. 

Go to Niagara Falls, if you want to see 
Youth and Love as they really are. If it 
does not make you very gentle toward all 
the tremulous happiness you see, then I 
think your own heart must be either 


callous or careless. We complain of the ` 


sophistication, the hardness, of the younger 
generation. But I talked with hotel clerk 
each of whom sees more brides and grooms 
in a month than you or I encounter in ten 
years; and they gave me a very different 
picture of these young folks. 


k E GET what you might call ‘the 

upper ten’ among the honeymoon- 
ers," said the assistant manager at the 
Statler. “I’ve had a good deal of experi- 
ence as a room clerk; and I can assure 
you that it has more than its share of 
trials and tribulations. But, thanks to 
the B-and-G's, the month of June is the 
bright spot of the hotel year. We get 
enough optimism out of that one month to 
last us the rest of the twelve. 

“Of course, some of the young folks 
who come here are used to traveling. 
They know their way around. But in a 
good many cases it is their first experience 
in a big hotel. They are just kids. And 
when we call them B-and-G's, it could 
mean not only 'brides and grooms' but 
*boys and girls." 

“Its a pity that older married people 
can’t stand behind a hotel counter and 
watch these young folks. I've never yet 
seen a newly married couple that had a 
grouch on each other. But I’ve seen plenty 
of older ones that were sour enough to set 
your teeth on edge. 

* Boys and girls to-day think they're 
terribly sophisticated. That's their ‘line’ 
as they would say. But it seems to me 
that it's only a pose. When it comes to an 
exciting new experience they get just as 
rattled as their fathers and mothers did. 

“For instance, it's a common thing for 
a young bridegroom to sign his own name 
on the register, and then give the pen to 
his little wife, for her to sign too! Half the 


time she signs her old name instead of her 
new one. 

“If they were older, the wife probably 
wouldn't come to the desk at all. Not 
unless she wanted to make sure that her 
husband would get a room that would suit 
her. Some women think their men-folks 
always have the poorest accommodations 
in a hotel, the worst seats in a theatre, the 
most careless waiters in restaurants—the 
worst of everything! If they tag around 
after their husbands it is bene they 
think the poor fish aren't smart enough to 
manage things alone. 

“The girl who is just married sticks 
close by her husband, too; but not because 
she thinks he is a poor fish! He may be 
one—but not in her eyes. To her, he is a 
glorious being who is going to love her, and 
work for her, and spend his money on her. 
She thinks of him as her defender and 
protector; and that's the reason she is 
right at his elbow when he signs the hotel 
register. 


“T DON’T believe other people realize, 

as a room clerk does, that these young 
couples are simply happy boys and girls, 
with precious little experience in the ways 
of the grown-up world. After people 
register at a hotel, it is customary for the 
clerk to ask if they have reserved rooms. 
The experienced traveler is very likely to 
write or telegraph in advance, to be sure of 
the accommodation he wants. But when 
we ask a young bridegroom if he has a 
reservation, he may not even know what 
we mean. 

“I remember one boy in particular. At 
first he looked hopelessly puzzled when I 
said, ‘Have you your reservation? 

“Then his face lighted up. 

“Oh yes!’ he said. ‘Just wait a minute!" 

“He opened his suit case, produced a 
long envelope, extracted an official-look- 
ing document, and.triumphantly handed 
me his marriage license! I glanced at it, 
assured him that it was quite satisfactory, 
and assigned them to a room. I wasn't 
going to embarrass him by explaining 
matters. Certainly not before the girl who 
thought he was thé cleverest man in the 
world. 

“I sometimes smile to myself over the 
inexperience of these young B-and-G’s, 
but I never let them suspect it. Oc- 
casionally, when they are going out in the 
evening, they come to the desk and ask 
how early we ‘close up.’ Apparently, they 
are afraid of being locked out! They are 
relieved, but surprised, to find that a big 
hotel is always open. Some of them think 
they have to bring their bags to the office 
every time they leave their room. Once in 
a while, a bride will ask us whether she is 
expected to make the bed and do up the 
room! 

“Comparatively few, of course, are as 
unsophisticated as that. Most of them 
have had enough experience to keep them 
from making any conspicuously bad 
breaks. But all of them, without excep- 
tion, are nervous and excited. Usually, 
the young man's hand shakes so that he 
can hardly sign the register." 

“Do they try to pretend that they are 
not newly married?” I asked. 

"No; not in these days!" was the 
emphatic reply. “They seem proud of it. 
Half the time, the bridegroom hasn't even 
bothered to change the white tie he wore 
at the ceremony; and the bride wears a 
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» MADE an investiga- 
j tion among owners— 
sought to discover what 
they liked best about 
this Overland Six. 


What we learned 
was nothing short of 
remarkable—it throws 
a new light upon present-day motor car prefer- 
ences. 


Out of 1024 replies received from one city, 
863 owners stressed the tremendous‘ power of 
this car. 


“‘Its wonderful performance sold me," said 
éi . . 
one owner. ` It is by far the most enjoyable 
car I have ever driven." 


"Its delightful comfort," said another. 
"Easy handling and the Overland reputation. ”’ 


18% bought this car on beauty alone. . 
without even a demonstration. 15% said that 
value was its greatest feature. ''Overland 
offered more for the money than any other car 
I considered."' 


Today over 100,000 Overland Sixes are in 
use. And sales are multiplying at the rate of 
1500 cars every week. 


Surely no car could hold this pinnacle place 
in the favor of American owners, unless sheer 
merit put it there. 


What you get in this world-famous Six 


This big sturdy Six will out-pull, out-run and out- 
perform anything else of its size, or weight, or 
price-class. 

It is a car of exceptional comfort. The big, 
broad doors are 321% inches wide. You can 
get in or out with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. 
There are more cubic feet of space inside than 
in any car of this price . . . with plenty of room 
for five full-size passengers. Room to stretch 


l 


your legs without feeling cramped or crowded. 


The distinguished, smart looking Overland Six 
you see in the illustration above is not a chance 
result. 


An artist created it. Every line, every curve and 
contour is the result of painstaking craftsmanship 
and study. - 

Frankly, we took the 18 best cars of America 
and Europe and combined their salient features in 
this new-type Overland Six. 

Owners revel in its unobtrusive smartness, its 
beautiful Velour upholstery and attractive fitments. 
It has all the little features you'll surely enjoy. 
In justice to yourself, see this wonderful car. 
Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


owners told us 
about this remarkable car 


Read 


what these 
owners 
say 


“It is by far the most 
powerful car I have ever 
driven...easy to handle, 
agile in traffic... the 
wonderful performance 
of the Overland Six is a 
great delight to me.” 


xs 


I have always owned 
expensive cars, but I can 
truthfully say my Over- 
land Six is by far the 
most enjoyable car I 
have ever driven. It is 
exceptionally comfort- 
able. . . very powerful 

. . and certainly one 
of the most beautiful 
cars on the road today. '" 

Y 
*"The value of the Over- 
land Six, appealed most 
strongly to me. We 
looked at many cars be- 
fore actually making up 
our minds, and for fine 
quality at low price we 
decided on the Over- 
land. rt 
Y 

Thenew Willys Finance 
Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the low- 
est credit-cost in the 
industry. 
W'ereserie the right ts change prices 
and specipcations witheut notice. 
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CHAMPION X— 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
inthe Red Box 


CHAMPION— 
for cars other 
than Fords — 
packed in the 
Blue Box 
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SPEED 


Champions improve the 
speed performance of 
anycar.Thatiswhyallthe 
greatest racing drivers of 
America and Europe use 
Champions consistently. 
They must know they are 
getting all the power and 
speed possible. In the 
same way Champions 
are giving greater speed 
to two out of every three 
cars in the world. 
A new set of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs 
every 10,000 miles will re- 
store power, speed and 
acceleration and actually 


save their cost many times 
overin less oil and gas used. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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| moon was ‘what it used to be.’ 


bouquet which is an unmistakable label." 


| So far as I can see, that's the only change 


in the B-and-G's: they no longer act as if 
they were ashamed of being married. 
“After one wedding here in town, the 
bridal couple came to the hotel escorted 
by about a hundred of the guests who had 
been present at the ceremony. They all 


| flocked into the lobby, to the immense 


delight of the people who were already 
there. Everybody—including a good many 
bystanders who were not entitled to the 
privilege—kissed the bride. There was a 
regular cloudburst of rice and confetti. 
You never saw such a happy lot. And 
when the young couple hid escaped by 
way of the elevator, and their friends had 
one too, the other people smiled and 
hearse at one another all the rest of the 
evening. They acted like a different 
crowd after they had seen that pair of 
honeymooners. If we could have a wed- 
ding party in the lobby every evening, 
running a hotel would be the easiest and 
pleasantest job in the world. Happiness 
seems to be as contagious as the smallpox. 


“you mustn’t get the idea that all 
married couples grow sour and 
grouchy as time goes by. Hotel clerks see 
a good many huisbande and wives who do 
just theopposite. They're not so conspicu- 
ous as the newly-weds, but they warm the 


| cockles of your heart even more. 


*' There's one couple, for instance, who 
come back here every year, to spend the 
anniversary of their honeymoon in the 
very place where they spent the honey- 
moon itself. Every time I see them they 
are, if anything, happier than they were 
the time before. You couldn't make that 
couple, or scores of others I've seen, be- 
lieve that marriage is a failure." 

Judging from the couples I saw there, 
Niagara plays into the hands of Young 
Love by appealing to two of its strongest 
emotions: In spite of all the changed con- 
ditions of modern life, man is still the 
protector and defender, and woman still 
craves to be guarded and cared for. 

Over and over again, as in the case of 
the young couple already mentioned, I 
saw the proof of this. Saw a girl in- 


| stinctively press closer to her husband. 


Saw him just as instinctively put his arm 


| around her, as if to hold her safe. 


It was the primitive feminine appeal; 
the primitive masculine response. Per- 


| napa that is one reason why generations 
of 


oneymooners have gone to Niagara. It 
is so terrifying that it arouses this appeal 
and this response, which are so funda- 
mentally a part of human nature. 

While I was there, I came across a book 
déscribing various resorts; and in it I read 
something about what the author con- 
siders the changed conditions at Niagara 
Falls, so far as wedding journeys were 
concerned. 

Describing the old days and the influx 
of honeymooners, he said, “There was 
something almost sacramental in the trip. 
Marriage, indeed, was scarcely legal or 
decent unless the trip to the altar was 


| immediately supplemented by a trip to 
| Niagara. 


“Those were the days when the honey- 
Over 
Niagara’s gorge and rushing waters it 
hung benignantly, always at its full. And 
in the corridors of the Falls hotels the 


miserable unmarried forever bruised their 
feet upon the Hymeneal rice. The ‘funny 
columns’ of the newspapers could not have 
existed without the Niagara wedding trip. 

“There was once, back in the twenties 
of the last century, a man who fell in love 
with the Falls; a queer, vagrant, poetic 
Englishman named Francis Abbot, who 


- lingered long amorous months by their 


side, until at last he won Niagara to some 
kind of watery bridal in the Whirlpool 
Rapids.” 

He goes on describing the mysterious 
lure of the Falls, and how young couples 
come there, drawn as by some powerful 
magnet. Then he adds, with a touch of 
sadness, “All this is no more. The village 
streets are no longer faintly fragrant of 
orange blossoms.” 

Perhaps, when the book was written, 
those words were true. But they are not 
true now. Niagara Falls is no longer a 
village. It is a thriving city. The streets, 
swarming with motor-cars, smell of gaso- 
lene rather than of orange blossoms. But 
along those streets Young Love still 
walks, wrapt in happy dreams. Every 
year, hundreds of boy-husbands and girl- 
wives stand at the brink of the cataract, 
watching the mighty plunge of the waters 
and feeling subconsciously its likeness to 
what has happened to their own lives. 

In the secret depths of their souls, they 
are afraid; frightened by the rushing 
green water; afraid, too, of the unknown 
future to which they have committed 
themselves. They are rather pathetic, al- 
most tragic, to the thoughtful spectator. 

But if you should watch them, as I did, 
you would see the dawning expression of 
the age-old instincts of manhood and of 
womanhood: the longing to protect and 
the craving for protection. You would 
see the outward clinging to each other, 
which is but the symbol of the inward 
cleaving together of their hearts. And I 
believe that you too would turn away 
with a smile of satisfaction, convinced 
that Love itself has not changed its ways; 
that it is, and always will be, beautiful 
and brave, loyal and unselfish. 


A I said before, these young people are 
starting right. With their arms around 
each other, with happiness in their eyes, 
and with hope in their hearts, they are 
facing their future—expecting and in- 
tending to make it all that their dreams 
have pictured. If their dreams fall miser- 
ably short of being realized, it will not be 
because Young Love is any different from 
what it used to be. The responsibility will 
lie elsewhere; and I have already said 
where I think it will be. 

Sometimes, when I hear older people 
vehemently discussing the faults of the 
younger generation, I wonder if they are 
not trying to drown their own self-accu- 
sation; throwing stones, when they them- 
selves are living in glass houses. 

So all that I saw and heard and thought 
at Niagara Falls comes to this: While 
making the world safe for Democracy, 
why not make it safe for Young Love 
also? Why not do some fighting—against 
ourselves, if necessary—in order that 
these happy dreamers shall not be cheated 
of their dreams? They are all right now, 
beautifully and wonderfully all right. It 
is up to the rest of us to give them a fair 
chance. 
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Gathering Rubber Latex 
The United States Rubber Com- 
owns and operates. mho 
producing rul an- 

tation in the world. The com- 
pany's ies in Sumatra 
and Malaya comprise 136,000 
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A group of factory buildings on the United States Rubber Company's 

antation at Kisaran, Sumatra, including four Sprayed Rubber Produc- 
ing Units. More of these plants for producing Sprayed Rubber are being 
built throughout the Far East by United States Rubber Company. 


- Answering some Questions about 


the New “Sprayed Rubber” 


Q—What is Sprayed Rubber? 

A—It is an entirely new form of crude 
rubber produced from rubber latex 
without the use of smoke or chem- 
icals. It bids fair to supplant the 
older types of rubber to a very large 
extent. 

Q—Who produces it? 

A—The United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 

Q—Where? 

A—Atits rubber plantations in Suma- 


Q—Is it used in building United 
States Tires? 

A—Yes. Millions of pounds of it were 
used in 1925, and more and more 
will be used all the time as new 
plants for producing it are com- 
pleted by the United States Rubber 
Company in the Far East. 


Q— Does the United States Rub- 
ber Company make Sprayed 
Rubber only from rubber latex 


tra and on the Malay Peninsula, by 
means of a special patented process 
discovered by its technical staff and 


from its own plantations? 


A—No. The Company considers that 
Sprayed Rubber is markedly super- 


by means of special patented appa- 
ratus also designed by United States 
Rubber Company technicians. 


Q— What are its advantages? 

A—Being produced without the use of 
smoke or chemicals, it is cleaner, 
more uniform in texture and has a 
higher tensile strength. 


United States 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


ior to rubber derived from latex by 
the old methods. Therefore it is 
locating factory units for producing 
Sprayed Rubber in various rubber 
producing areas in the Far East, 
thus supplementing the supply 
made from the latex from its own 
trees, 
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enterprise against Vonne, he found Big 
Louie not too reluctant. This man had, 
on his own account, a score to settle with 
the dam keeper and his daughter; but the 
little man, who throughout the negotia- 
tions maintained his hold upon the rifle 
and so dominated the discussions, in- 
sisted that for their help in this too they 
should have further payments. 

Thus Porgan gave to them, before their 
alliance was concluded, a full half of all 
the money the hand bag had contained. 
If they had known the man better, had 
recognized for what they were the passions 
which showed themselves in his counte- 
nance, they would have felt no safety from 
that hour. 


THE foray upon the cabin of the dam 
keeper passed successfully enough. 
Donat was surprised and helpless. Big 
Louie satisfied his grudge against him, 
while Porgan mastered the girl, bound her 
hands, and left her no present recourse 
save submission. Again it was Porgan's 
urgency that they leave Donat in such 
wise that he could never report that which 
had occurred; but the little man with the 
rifle had his scruples. 

He sourly announced his refusal to 
permit himself to be involved in a capital 
offense, and the end was that they left the 
dam house two or three hours after dark, 
Big Louie and Porgan in one canoe, with 
Porgan paddling at the bow; the little 
man in the other, with Vonne as his 
passenger. 

During that long night while they made 
their way up Mink Brook in the pale 
moon, Porgan was a vessel full of destruc- 
tion; but he controlled himself, and 
presented an appearance of hilarity and 
of exultation which deceived Big Louie. 
That man, as simple as he was gigantic, 
was led to make unwise disclosures, and 
from him Porgan learned the location of 
the hidden cabin in which the two poachers 
had planned to spend the winter. 

This information pleased Porgan. He 
found a strong satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that, save for these two men and 
himself, no one knew where the cabin lay. 
He thought it would be ridiculously easy 
to hide there from all discovery, and for as 
long as he should choose. He was a man 
accustomed to the city. It appeared to 
him that in such solitudes as here lay all 
about, to search for one man would be a 
fruitless labor. It did not occur to him that 
a man in the wilderness, where few men 
are, is inevitably much more conspicuous 
than a man among many other men. 

So after they had made camp at the 
foot of Mink Pond and had eaten and 
secured the girl against escape, and laid 
themselves down to sleep, Porgan did not 
sleep; and when the hour seemed to him 
fit, E struck his blow—a blow completely 
successful, and a blow which left its traces 
where Beme was to discover them later. 

Having done so, Porgan moved in 
haste. He might have stayed to conceal 
the marks of that which he had done; but 
to do so would have been to subject him- 

> discovery by any immediate pur- 
preferred to go on, to locate the 


cabin where he meant to make at least 
a temporary stay, to leave the girl in 
security there, and to return by night, if 
the opportunity still afforded, to hide 
his traces here. 

So, only pausing to possess himself 
again of the money he had given these 
men, to load one canoe and to strike an ax 
into the other, Porgan thrust Vonne into 
the bow, set himself in the stern and 
started up the lake. Now and then, 
especially during the early part of the 
hree milk journey, he looked behind 
him; but even after Beme had begun the 
pursuit, Porgan’s eyes, unaccustomed to 
the wilderness, did not at first discover 
the canoe behind him. 

When he at last did so, he was already 
nearing the point at the upper end of the 
lake. A another moment he would have 
passed around it and been hidden; but he 
made the mistake of telling Vonne what 
he had seen. He supposed Donat had 
sufficiently recovered to begin the pur- 
suit; and he could see that there was only 
one man in this following canoe, so he told 
the girl, with a harsh triumph, that her 
father was behind them; told her ruth- 
lessly that Donat should receive the same 
treatment as had been given Big Louie 
and the little man. 

Vonne, bound and helpless to interfere, 
had been a witness of that dfeadful 
episode; the shock of it had affected her 
iba like paralysis, and she had, since 
that moment, neither moved nor spoken, 
except to get into the canoe when Porgan 
led her, her hands still bound, to the 
water's edge. But now. what he said 
drove her to action, and she struggled to 
her feet, with, an unformed plan for over- 
turning the canoe and thus not only 
delaying Porgan’s escape but perhaps 
disarming him. 

But her movements were hampered by 
her bonds, so that Porgan had warning of 
what she meant to do, and the blade of 
the paddle struck her down. 


O AVOID a repetition of the episode, 

Porgan crawled forward across the dun- 
nage in the waist of the canoe and took the 
sack in which the cooking dishes were, 
and with the cord which bound it fastened 
it to the girl's neck, so that if she should 
throw herself overboard she must immedi- 
ately be dragged down to destruction. 

e need not have taken this precaution 
if he had realized how near they were to 
where he meant to land. He lost, in doing 
so, some valuable time; but a moment 
later, rounding the point, he recognized 
the ledge which Big Louie had described 
to him, and there drove the canoe ashore. 
He forced the girl to her feet and hurried 
her up among the great pines and along 
the foot of the bluff to the right, until she 
was out of sight of the water. There he 
bound her, hands behind her, to a saplin 
oak, and brought the bag of money nd 
laid it at her feet. 

Then he went quickly back to the 
canoe, paddled across the pond, found the 
very channel Big Louie had described, and 
pushed the canoe through the matted 
alders and reeds till it was a hundred 
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vards or so from the open waters of the 
pond; left it there and returned, the rifle 
in his hand, to the mouth of the brook. 
He was just in time. Beme, traveling 
more swiftly than Porgan had believed 
possible, had already landed on the ledge 
across the way. Porgan had been hurry- 
ing; his hand was, as he lifted the rifle, 
xrhaps not so steady as it might have 
Deed. But when he saw, a moment later, 
that his shot had missed, the temporary 
failure of his plan drove him into a 
murderous gust of rage, and he plunged 
through the brook to make his way to- 
ward Beme, the weapon ready in his hand. 


EME'S reaction to the rifle shot was 

instant and for the time successful. As 
the report reached his ears, and without 
any conscious thought, he leaped to shelter 
behind the great pine which stood on the 
shoreward end of the ledge. Its bulk was 
ample to protect him, but a moment 
later he heard Porgan splashing through 
the brook, and guessed that he would 
be coming this way. He forgot for a 
moment the fact that he could not hope 
to meet Porgan on equal terms, since the 
other man was not only armed but was 
also phvsically his superior. 

So Beme darted from that tree to 
another farther from the water, then back 
to a third, in the direction from which 
Porgan was coming, and then zigzagged 
to his left again, till he found that he could 
look out across marshy land clad in low 
bushes, toward where Porgan must now 
be hiding. 

Beme waited there for a moment, try- 
ing to discover where the other was; but 
Porgan, controlling his first destructive 
rage and moved by instincts of caution, 
had taken shelter behind a boulder on the 
shore. He had, of course, recognized 
Beme, but he supposed Beme must have 
come by way of the dam, and thought he 
might very possibly be armed; so he chose 
to be careful, and kept in hiding, waiting 
to see what Beme would do. 

He discovered, to his satisfaction, that 
from where he hid he could look across the 
lowland, some seventy-hve vards, and see 
Vonne by the little tree. She was on the 
sloping ground at the foot of a boulder as 
large as a small house and one of a jumble 
of others which had fallen from the lofty 
bluffs above her head. There was no cover 
near her, so that if Beme discovered her 
and sought to come to her relief he must 
expose himself to Porgan's fire. 

Secure in this, Porgan waited for any 
movement from Beme. His calculations 
were so far correct that Beme did presently 
discover the girl, and in the first moment 
of that discovery made a start toward 
her and appeared momentarily in full 
view. Porgan thus was able to see that 
Beme was unarmed, that he bore no 
weapons in his hands; and when he was 
sure of this, Porgan leaped toward the 
other man, holding his fire for a more 
certain shot at closer range. 

His movement caught Beme's eve, how- 
ever, in time to give him warning; and, 
realizing even in this moment that he 
could not meet the other's charge, he 
darted back into the cover of the pines. 
Here, ekeeping at least one of the great 
trees constantly between him and the 
other man, he ran swiftly to the west- 
ward, away from where the girl was, and 

. along the southern face of the bluff. 


Porgan plunged after him, but within 
the space of a hundred vards discovered 
that Beme was much the swifter of the 
two. He lost sight of the little man in the 
forest, and slowed his own gait; and then, 
with a precautionary thought, turned 
aside to shove off Beme’s canoe, still full 
of water, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
it fll cll it floated awash twenty or 
thirty feet from shore. 

Satished then, that Beme could not . 
escape from him by water, he took up the 
pursuit along the face of the bluff. hoping: 
to find that the way ended in a cul-de-sac, 
that the precipice came down directly at 
the water's edge. But in this he was dis- 
appointed, for after he had gone perhaps 
two hundred vards the way opened out 
before him, and he found himself looking 
into a thick growth of low cedars, through 
which the eve could not penetrate, and 
where he could not hope to follow Beme. 

Porgan for a moment hesitated. “Then 
there came to him the realization that the 
girl was, after all, the kev to this situation; 
that Beme must inevitably seck to achieve 
her delivery; that he would be sure to 
return to her. Therefore, Porgan reminded 
himself, he need only go back and find a 
position from which he could watch her 
without letting his own presence be dis- 
covered. When Beme returned, he meant 
this time to be sure of his aim. 


ORGAN accordingly retraced his way 

along the face of the bluff until hecame 
to the last of the large pines and to a posi- 
tion not hfty yards from where the girl still 
stood, her hands bound behind her to the 
tree. The big man moved very quietly, 
careful that not even the girl herself 
should know of his presence. 

He found cover under a low cedar, a 
little below the great pine, in such a 

osition that he could not only see Vonne 

ut could also see for twenty or thirty 
feet beyond her, past the great boulder 
which towered almost above her head. 

He was well satished with the measures 
he had taken, and thrust the rifle out 
ahead of him as he lay prone upon the 
ground, its muzzle pointed toward the 
girl, his finger on the trigger, his body 
tense, and his nerves ready for instant 
action. 

But Beme did not show himself; and 
Porgan, at first so taut and so alert, began 
to feel the fatigue of his position. His 
muscles became cramped; his left arm, 
outstretched before him along the barrel 
of the rifle, went to sleep, and he had to 
draw it back to ease its prickling agony. 

A small stone under his side pressed 
against his ribs more and more painfully. 
He dug it out and thrust it away; but 
still the inequalities of the ground tor- 
mented him and made him increasingly 
restless. Yet he was sure his strategy was 
the correct one, and so held his position— 
held himself rigidly to the campaign upon 
which he had embarked. 

When he took up his position under the 
cedar tree it was not yet eight o'clock in 
the morning, though so much had come 
to pass since Beme discovered the camp 
at the foot of the pond. Toward nine 
o'clock Porgan was still there. Beme, in 
the meanwhile, had had opportunity to 
consider the situation, and to decide, as 
dehnitely as Porgan had decided, upon 
what he meant to do. ‘Time, he remem- 
bered, was in his favor. The fact that 


Vonne was here meant that there would 
at least be traces at the cabin of the dam 
keeper to suggest what had occurred. 
There was every probability that a camp- 
ing party would pass that way during the 
dav. If thev did so, a search, if not a 
pursuit, would certainly be organized. 

So it was not necessary that Beme 
should force the issue. But it was neces- 
sary that he should be in a position. to 
know what was going on, and he realized, 
as definitely as Porgan did, that any 
conflict must center about the girl. 

Therefore, making what haste he could, 
Beme continued to the west, along the 
face of the bluff, until he came to a place 
where it was possible for him to ascend. 
There he waited for a while before thus 
exposing himself, to be sure that Porgan 
was not in the neighborhood. 

There was no sound from the other 
man. He might be hidden near at hand, 
waiting his opportunity; but in the end, 
his own anxiety forced Beme to take this 
chance, and he began the climb, making 
his way at first up through a cleft in the 
rock, then along a broad ledge, then up an 
easier slope, until he stood atop the ridge 
which ended in the bluff itself. 

Froin this position he was able to look 
down the lake and to see the placid and 
emptv surface of the pond, and he knew 
that if there was to be pursuit, at least it 
had not yet begun; knew that he must for 
the present depend upon himself alone. 

He began, very cautiously, to work 
down the northern slope of the ridge, 
where the way was easier; and so he came 
at last to a point from which he could see 
where Vonne was. But he took care not 
to show himself to her, because he was 
afraid some answering sign on her part 
might betray him to Porgan. Instead, he 
swung to the right into the jumble of 
great boulders at the foot of the cliff there, 
and by climbing and crawling and picking 

ainfully the way, he found himself at 
ast where he wished to be. 

The spot which Beme had chosen was 
the summit of that very boulder, close to 
twenty feet high, which lifted its huge 
mass into the air just above where Vonne 
stood in her bonds. The top of the boulder 
was not only flat, there was in it a depres- 
sion like a cleft, large enough to hold his 
body. When he lay prone here it was 
impossible for Porgan to see him unless 
he should climb to the bluff above Beme’s 
head. 

Beme was uneasy on this account, and 
his senses were all alert in the effort to 
discover Porgan’s whereabouts. He held 
his vigil for an hour or more unsuccess- 
fully; But about ten o’clock in the morning 
a movement drew his eye, and he was able 
to make out the figure of the other man in 
the hiding place which he had chosen, 
some forty or hfty yards away. 


HE conflict between the two thus be- 
came a game of patience. Porgan 
waited for Beme to seck to release the girl. 
Beme, on the other hand, was content to 
remain where he was so long as Porgan 
made no move. But by and by he began to 
perceive the possibilities in. the situation, 
and he told himself that if he should wait 
long enough Porgan must eventually 
come toward the girl. 
When he did so, the big man would be 
almost directly under Beme, and the odds 
against the success of an attack bv the 
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guide would not be so great. Beme con- 
sidered how he might, when the time came, 
take advantage of this possibility; and 
with this in mind, he found a loose stone 
as large as his head, vet not too large to be 
easily lifted and thrown or dropped on 
anvone below. 

With this ready to his hand, he com- 
osed himself for the vigil. The sun rose 
Doer and he knew it must be near the 
hour of noon. He was so hungry that he 
was faint and dizzy, so thirsty that his 
mouth was as dry as cotton; but there was 
nothing he could do except endure this 
hunger and thirst, and wait for Porgan to 
come within his field of attack. 


THE afternoon dragged on. The sun 
found an opening through the trees and 
beat scorchingly down upon Beme's head. 
The world about him swam a little; he 
became terribly sleepy, and had to force 
himself to keep awake and ready; and he 
had to combat the yearning for action, 
had to fight against an impulse to spring 
to his feet and shout at Porgan a chal- 
lenge—a challenge which could end only 
in his own destruction. 

It came to be mid-afternoon, and 
Porgan did not move, and Vonne drooped 
in her bonds, and Beme lay racked with 
hunger and with fatigue and with the 
need for sleep, and burned by his consum- 
ing thirst, on the flat crest of the great 
boulder. 

Phas long vigil was hard for Beme; but 
it was, perhaps, even harder for Porgan. 
He was a man of violent and passionate 
mind, not used to playing the waiting 
game. Beme had learned patience in the 
slow school of the wilderness, where the 
occasion always serves if you can wait for 
it. Te was not so hard for him to do this 
waiting now; but Porgan fretted more and 
more at the long delay. Time passed, 
others might come this way. And by and 
by the sun began to drop down the 
western. skyv, and Porgan. knew that it 
would soon be dark. 

In the darkness he would no longer have 
Beme so completely at a disadvantage. 
Furthermore, Porgan was uneasy at the 
thought of being alone in the open forest 
after dark. [t had terrors for him, vague 
terrors Which he was not ready to admit 
even to himself, but which, nevertheless, 
tormented the man. He became more and 
more impatient, felt more and more 
urgently the need for doing something, 
whether what he did served any useful 
end or no. 

And the sun sank so low that it no 
longer struck down to the spot where he 
was. The bulk of the ridge above him cut 
of its direct rays, and only the lake 
bevond was still in sunlight. The shadow 
crept across the lake till it covered. the 
marshy land bevond, and struck the base 
of trees on the farther side of the marsh, 
and climbed up their trunks in a dark 
band, till only the tops of the trees and 
the rising ground in the. distance were 
still illuminated. 

‘The effort of holding himself where he 
was became for Porgan an increased 
torment. Merely Iving still had hlled his 
body with many little pains, and when he 
moved his arms and legs he found them 
stiff and unresponsive. 

By and by, the sun on the distant hills 
completely disappeared. In the skv, over- 
Read so blue and cloudless, its rays still 


streamed; but from the west a suggestion 
of warmer color was stealing across the 
blue, and this color intensihed; and from 
nowhere a cloud materialized and put on 
a golden garment, and the gold became 
crimson, deepened, and then lost its 
luster, and the cloud began to regain a 
whiter tint, overlaid with gray by the 
approach of night. 

So Porgan knew the sun had set, and he 
could no longer lie still. He arose at last 
with a sudden and impatient movement, 
and Beme, atop the boulder, saw this 
movement, and gathered his legs under 
him and made ready for what he had to 
do. He had hoped that before this time 
someone would come to help him; but 
none had come, and Vonne must depend 
only upon what he himself should be able 
to accomplish. So he prepared himself to 
do what might be done. 

Porgan was coming toward the girl. He 
came with staggering and uncertain steps, 
stiff from long inactivity; and his sensi- 
bilities were dulled, so that when Beme 

ot to his knees on top of the boulder, 
Pind did not discover the movement. 
He came on until he was twenty feet away, 
and Beme stood erect and lifted the great 
stone in his hands, and Porgan still came 
on. 

He was within half a dozen feet of the 
girl and was mumbling something under 
his breath, his hand already outstretched 
toward her, when Beme took a forward 
step. Porgan heard this sound, and flung 
up a swift and startled glance in time to 
eee the motion with which Beme lifted and 
hurled downward the great stone. 

The instinct to parry is quicker than 
the instinct to dodge. Porgan might have 
leaped to one side and thus wholly escaped 
the blow, but instead he Hung up his 
right hand, his right agm. In this hand he 
held the rifle, upon this arm he took the 
force of the missile which Beme had 
thrown, and the rifle was discharged by 
the shock. It flew out of his hand a dozen 
feet away, and the blow made his arm 
useless and struck him off balance, so that 
he staggered to one side. 

At the same time Beme himself jumped 
from the top of the rock, feet first, trving 
to come down directly upon the d 
man. He was not wholly successful i 
this, but struck sprawling across Ponens s 
shoulders; he felt a sharp and agonizing 
pain in his side and thought, dispassion- 
ately enough, that a rib was broken there. 


UT if this impact was painful to him, it 

was equally so to Porgan. The big man 
was thrown on his side and backward, and 
with Beme clinging to him he rolled down 
the steep little slope. Still struggling, each 
one so nearly stunned as to be incapable 
of any decisive effort, they came to rest in 
a little patch of soggy ground at the border 
of the marsh, where water stood among 
the grass roots. Beme found himself atop 
the other; he got both hands on Porgan's 
throat, and tried quite desperately to hold 
this grip, to worry the big man to and fro. 

But à moment later he realized that, 
even crippled as he was, Porgan was the 
stronger. Beme felt the other's. body 
twisting under him, and Porgan’s hfted 
hand caught at Beme’s wrists and 
wrenched them away from the throat 
gnp. Beme pulled them free and tried to 
set that gnp again, but Porgan twisted 
his head sideways to escape it. “Then he 


rolled until he was on his stomach aad 
heaved himself half erect, and with his one 
good hand he got a grip on Beme's upper 
arm so that it seemed to the guide the arm 
would be torn from his body, Beme 
twined his legs about Porgan’s legs, he 
crooked his free arm under the other's 
chin and dragged the big man's head back, 
and he struck futile and inadequate 
blows. 

But Porgan steadily gained the advan- 
tage. He was, by this time, on his feet, 
Beme clinging to his back and shoulders 
while the other staggered uncertainly to 
and fro and fumbled for a decisive hold. 
Then Porgan's feet caught in the thick 
underbrush and he fell again—fell for- 
ward on his face, with Beme still on top. 

But the shock of the fall threw Beme 
upward along the other's back and broke 
his leg hold, and Porgan gripped Beme's 
arm again ‘and dragged the little man 
painfully forward, and wrenched himself 
around—and Beme knew that, although 
he had done all that he could, the fight had 
gone against him. 

A moment later Porgan was in the 
act of victory. He had dragged Beme 
around until he could embrace him, and 
as they both lay prone in the shallow 
water, he thrust. Beme's head down so 
that the guide's mouth and nostrils were 
submerged. Beme managed once and a 
second and a third time, by desperate 
exertions, to twist loose and aside; but 
each time, Porgan, sprawling across him. 
regained his hold. Beme was not free of 
the water long enough to hll his lungs. He 
had chance for only a momentary gasping 
breath; his strength was going; his lungs 
seemed to swell within his chest, and there 
came a moment when, though he twisted 
and wrenched and turned with all his 
strength, he could not get his nostrils 
above the water at all. 


HE two men had been all this day so 

absorbed in that game of waiting which 
they played that neither one of them had 
given much thought to the girl. Porgan 
had been wholly intent upon the de- 
struction of the guide, since that was the 
immediate measure necessary to secure 
even temporary safety for himself. Beme 
had thought compassionately of the 
torment she must be enduring, her wrists 
so tightly bound, and forced through the 
long day to stand erect, unable to rest 
herself except by small changes of her 
rigid posture. There had been more than 
one moment wv hen he was so tormented by 
à sense of the misery she must. be expe- 
neneing that he had been tempted to 
throw all discretion to the winds in a 
desperate move to free her. But Porgan 
was too near at hand. The knowledge 
that a shot from his nfe would be decisive 
was so overwhelming an argument that 
Beme held himself in check. 

But it is not for the inexperienced 
person so easy a thing to tie another's 
hands in such a way that they may not 
be freed, especially af the person tied is 
stout and strong and has fortitude enough 
to keep at the painful business of wrench- 
ing her wrists to and fro until by persist- 
ence a little latitude is gained. 

Vonne, fastened to the tree, stood so 
that she faced where Porgan lay. Thus 
her hands were concealed from him. Well 
before noon she had succeeded in freeing 
one of them, and a few moments later the 
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other was likewise loosed from its bonds. 

But before that the girl had caught 
such faint sounds from the boulder above 
her head as told her that someone was 
waiting there. Free as she now was, she 
might have turned and run into the 
forest with some chance of escaping 
Porgan's pursuit. But there was a valiant 
spirit in her. She had seen her father 
struck to earth; and she had, at this 
moment, not so much concern for her own 
safety as desire to repay the atrocious 
treatment he had suffered at the hands of 
Porgan and the other men. 


HE was in deadly fear of Porgan. She 

had seen what he could do. But she 
also hated him and wished for his de- 
struction, and the hope that it might 
be Beme, her lover, who was at hand 
gave her courage. So she waited, her 
head drooping, her shoulders sagging, 
in a perfect similitude of abject weariness 
and pain, yet with every sense alert to do 
her part when the time should come. 

It occurred to her that Porgan might 
inspect her bonds, and with this in mind 
she thrust her wrists back into the loops 
which had held them, so that to a casual 
glance she would seem still secure. This 
proved at last a well-nigh fatal hindrance 
to her action, for when Poum did at last 
approach and Beme struck, and when the 
guide himself, a living catapult, leaped 
from the top of the boulder upon Porgan’s 
shoulders and the girl tried to wrench her 
hands free, her right wrist became en- 
tangled in the cord. By the time she had 
loosed it, Porgan and Beme, rolling over 
each other, were below her in the borders 
of the marsh. 

She hesitated for a moment, uncertain 
what weapon to choose; then turned aside 
to recover the rifle which had been struck 
from Porgan’s hands. With this in her 
grip, she darted after the two men down 
the hill. At first she waited for a chance 
to shoot. But no immediate opportunity 
afforded itself—so swiftly ind: the two 
bodies twine and intertwine—to fire at Por- 
gan without the risk of driving the bullet 
also into the body of the man she loved. 

Only at the last possible moment, 
perceiving to what straits Beme was come, 
did she begin to strike at Porgan's back, 
swinging the barrel of the weapon like a 
club. At first her blows were ineffective. 
If Porgan felt them, he endured them, 
certain that the more dangerous of the 
antagonists was Beme, intent only up- 
on completing his victory in that quarter. 

But at the moment when Beme's 
strength fled from him, when he ceased to 
cffer any further resistance to the other 
man, what was almost a chance blow of the 
rifle barrel struck the side of Porgan's head 
so stunningly that his great body collapsed, 
and he lay helplessly enough, sprawled 
across the limp form of Beme. 


RGAN, as such men do, had under- 

rated the zeal and the rapidity with 
which he would be pursued. That crime 
which he had done, and from the conse- 
quences of which he had sought sanctuary 
in this northern land, had roused a perfect 
hornets’ nest upon his trail; and though 
at the beginning the hunt was slow to 


| discover which way he had turned, the 


hunters were not at a loss for long. He 
had expected a fortnight’s leeway; he had 
a scant week of actual time. 


Nor had he calculated upon the fact 
that even through the wilderness runs the 
threadlike net of the telephone. The 
pursuers who were six days behind him at 
the carry, thereafter overhauled him day 
by day. Donat Roulomb himself gave 
them the findl word of their quarry, when 
a call came through to him in the late 
afternoon, after Beme and Porgan had 
departed. 

['wenty-four hours later, arriving in 
haste, assured that Porgan had not gone, 
and could not go, down-stream, they 
reached the cabin of the dam keeper, to 
find that robust man already well re- 
covered from the beating he had had and 
full of a ferocious zeal for the pursuit of 
the men who had robbed him of his 
daughter. 

There were three canoes of them: 
Donat, a passenger in the foremost, when 
they turned up Mink Brook. And they 
had come to the camp where the dead 
men lay, and for a moment halted there, 
when through the still evening air the far 
crack of a rifle-shot from the head of the 
lake tumbled them into the canoes again 
and sent them racing northward toward 
the point of land where Beme and Porgan 
and the girl were about to bring the brief 
and tragic drama to its end. 2 

And so, about the time that Beme, 
under Vonne's care, was coming back to 
strength again, they heard Donat’s 
booming shout from the open waters of 
the pond. Vonne’s clear cry answered 
him, and lifted the tormenting load of 
desperate fear which had oppressed the 
father. The three canoes drove swiftly 
ashore, to find Beme on his feet and master 
of himself again, Porgan crippled and 
broken and no longer so bold and ruthless, 
and Vonne, the rifle in one hand ready for 
ae ie and 
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So THERE washigh praise forthe simple 
little man, and something more tangible, 
equal to the fruit of many years of thrifty 
saving, to make immediately possible that 
of which he and Vonne had dreamed. And 
they bore him down-stream to the dam 
keeper’s cabin, where the girl tended him 
gayly till his shattered rib could mend. 

She and Beme and Donat were well con- 
tent together there, in the long days after 
Porgan had been carried away to receive 
what surely awaited him; and the sweet 
silence and the warm beauty of the forest, 
the alien presence of this man removed, 
enfolded the three of them protectingly 
once more. 

This Beme was, as Porgan had thought 
from the beginning, a very simple man. 
He was so single-minded that there 
remained in him some shadow of self- 
condemnation, as though he thought he 
had somehow failed in his full duty to 
protect the man who had trusted his 
protection and his care. Donat had no 
sympathy with this feeling. 

“Tf he was not your sport, I should have 
hurt that man mos’ severe before he went 
away from this place, and I can tell you 
that," he used to say to Beme. 

But Vonne never argued with Beme 
about this sentiment of his. She found 
that the fact he could feel as he did 
endeared him to her in a curious and very 
definite way. She was full of tender under- 
standing of the little man. 

(The End ) 


all the tenderness in the 
d in her eyes for Beme. 
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The Texàs Queen 


(Continued from page 23) 


and into the dark pilot house. Ahead, 
the river was a fury of foam, a sea that 
spread into utter blackness. Even in 
Capn Evans's hands the steering wheel 
danced like a crazy thing. It was like 
steering a mote in a maelstrom. The river 
here should be shoal; actually, it was a 
tossing torrent. Trees, snags, saw-logs, 
the sharp angles that spell house roofs the 
world over, slid down-stream. The cur- 
rent carried the vessel like a dancing 
splinter. Tall, spiky pines showed dead 
ahead, marking a half-drowned island, 
mallet-shaped, that loomed left and right 
before the “Texas Queen.” 

There was a sudden drum and throb 
down below. 

The speaking tube whistled at the 
Cap’n’s side. 

“Steam, sir!” said Streaky Sam. “I 
got the nigger down here helpin’, an’ I got 
the clerk. He’s scared sober. Engines are 
goin’!” 

“Let "em loose!” called Cap'n Evans. 

A black shadow in a crimson flare, 
Streaky Sam stoked and screamed out 
orders, cowing the big roustabout, driving 
the drunken clerk, till under the lash of his 
words they wrought like madmen. 

Smoke whipped from the lean funnels. 
Still swinging down the current, the 
“Texas Queen" inched toward the left 
end of the mallet, snatching herself from 
sand bar and shoal that struck out with 
surf-white fingers. It was a slow, suffo- 
cating progress, barely perceptible. Each 
foot, each inch was a fight. The heavy 
wheel groaned in Cap’n Evans’s hands, 
sprang and twisted like a live thing. 

The island faced him like a cunning 
foe, its flanks spread out to trip and tear 
at the “Texas Queen." The packet, 
throbbing with its engines! thunder, 
twisted across the tide, gained and lost 
and lost again. The tree tops swung be- 
fore the watcher like some wind-swept 
sea against a cruel coast. Their branches 
were beckoning shadows, luring the 
“Texas Queen" to the sharp-fanged shoal. 

Slowly her bluff bows turned in the 
tearing current, her tall stacks spattering 
sparks against the skies. There was a 
blinding shower of foam, a blurred glimpse 
of pine branches crashing by. The packet 
heeled, tilted, righted again, rounded the 
island by inches. 

All the stiffness went from Cap’n Evans. 
Suddenly he was old, weary with the 
weight of years, a stuffed scarecrow set 
up against the spinning skies. 

“Half speed,” he signaled to Streaky 
Sam. ‘Hold her back!" 


HE current carried the packet now, the 
same current that had swept sand- 
bound shoals into swirling waters, burst 
into old bayous and broadened across the 
countryside. Driving through the dark 


| on such a stream was sheer danger. 


Down the river sounded the dismal 
roar of a packet’s whistle. It was no 
ordinary warning: the hand of panic was 
on that whistle cord. A light flared 
feebly, then went out. 

Cap’n Evans faltered, fumbled in the 
dark. 


A little rusty, a little thin, across the 
waters rang the answering siren of the 
“Texas Queen." 

He spoke crisply into the speaking tube. 
“Stand by for orders. There’s a packet 
piled up ahead!” 

The wheel was a weary weight now, but 
ahead the river beat against a blurred 
black tangle of twisted wood and steel. 
One stack leaned crazily outboard, one 
mast was splintered, the other stood. The 
pilot house and part of the upper deck 
were still above water, the rest was deep 
in a driving current. 

Cap’n Evans’s face might have been 
old ivory for all the expression it betrayed, 
but the packet was the “Richard H. 
Key.” 

Voices hailed from her dark decks. 
Grimly, Cap’n Evans swung his craft 
across the current, grimly he fought the 
fury of boiling eddies, skirted the rim of 
rock that had ripped the packet stem and 
stern. Silently, the ‘Texas Queen” eased 
her way beside the buttress of twisted iron 


_and splintered wood that had been a 


steamboat. 


“FRHROW a line there!" called Cap’n 
Evans, and his voice was the snap 
of a whip. 

Scared roustabouts caught at the 
packet’s side, strove to leap aboard; a 
white man pushed them back at a pistol’s 
point. Tied to a splintered stanchion, a 
goat wailed. On the crazily leaning decks, 
Cap’n Evans caught sight of a silent, 
stricken group, his former officers. 

“Come aboard!" he suggested grimly. 

Gaunt shadows stole from the sinking 
ship, three of them staggering under the 
limp burden of a fourth. 

"Cap'n Bragg," wailed a thin voice 
from nowhere; “he’s hurt bad!” 

The roustabouts scurried like rats: 
afraid of the river, afraid of a grim-faced 
god aloft in the pilot house, a god unto 
whose anger a malignant destiny had de- 
livered them. Once aboard the “Texas 
Queen” they collapsed into a shapeless 
huddle of shadows. 

“Cast off, Cap'n!" called an officer. 
“She’s sinking!” 

Cap’n Evans’s eyes probed the slanting 
decks, the crazy wreck of superstructure. 
Far aft, he made out a white spot, moving 
slightly. 

“Get the goat!” called Cap’n Evans. 

The man’s voice was a shiver of fright. 
* S-she's sinking, sir!" 

“Get the goat!" said Cap’n Evans. 
Six minutes later, the «Texas Queen” 
was sheering down-stream on a long slant. 
On her decks were two white officers and 
a lugubrious goat. In her best cabin was 
Captain Bragg, with a broken leg, a 
battered head, and a benevolent uncer- 
tainty as to what was about to happen to 
him. Below, Streaky Sam bossed a mixed 
fire-room crew, blacks and whites, both 
inspired with a healthy fear of fate, cir- 
cumstances, the Mississippi. River, and 
all things connected with Cap'n David 
Daniel Evans. 

Northward, 
crazily in the current. 


a twisted stack leaned 
[he rest of the 
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| “Richard H. Key” was aroar with rushing 
| waters. 

Dawn showed a broad streak of ocher, 
dotted in the distance with a few hillocks 
and still fewer house tops. As far as solid 
earth went, there was no more than Noah 
and the Ark encountered. The Missis- 
sippi was a sea, horizon-wide, tawny with 
silt and studded with trees, branches, 
boxes, the gilt sign of a general store, a 
boat, bottom side up. 

Cap’n Evans called up: his fire-room 
crew and made them fishers of men. 

Their catch was, for the most part, 
cold and frightened South Country men, 
Arkansas farmers and their wives, lean, 
ague-stricken families from the swamp 
bottoms. Crazy canoes and rowboats, 
leaning perilously with loads of household 
stuffs, came bobbing from every point on 
the horizon. In some there were babies, 
in some chickens, in one a week-old calf. 


“Yes, sir!" said Streaky Sam. 

Slowly the “Texas Queen” steamed 
southward, every hour swelling her list 
of refugees. Cap’n Evans’s crew fished 
them out, fed them and promptly put 
them to work. And the Mississippi, hav- 
ing gorged itself like a huge snake, slowly 
subs ded. and the drowned land rose in 
streaks of saffron mud. 

It was high time. The “Texas Queen” 
teetered to one side, her framework was 
twisted, her upper works were all awry. 
Her old boilers wheezed and rattled, 
every bolt in her was strained, and she 
was making water fast. Even the golden 
eagle atop the pilot house wobbled on its 
perch. 

Cap'n Evans's eyes were dull with the 
destruction about him. The ‘‘Texas 
Queen” was a floating wreck: timbers 
strained, decks pitted, whole sections of 
rail missing. She was no more the proud 
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! P) Cap'n Evans took them aboard irrespec- ) 
ps D Kel ruined timber and old iron. 


z tively, and bestowed them on the lower 
ral D- decks. . . : Rae 
He grimly took stock of their numbers. THEY made Memphis at midnight, the 

“Break out stores!” he ordered. ‘Set great bridge a glittering banner across 
somebody cookin'! Give 'em hot coffee the swollen stream. The water was high 
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first, and then everything in sight!" 


I: WAS at about noon that a sharp- 
stemmed skiff ranged alongside, disgorg- 
ing a weedy Arkansan, and a red-faced, 
thick-set man with a froth of crisp, 
whitish hair. Cap'n Evans glanced at 
them, and then took his way into the old 
ballroom, where lunch was being served 
on long tables made of planks and boxes. 
Opposite Cap'n Evans came a person of 
precious few manners, and a mud-stained 
countenance—the thick-set man. 

“Mister,” said Cap'n Evans, gazing 
with distaste at the spectacle, “go wash 
your face!” 

The thick-set man had passed an un- 
pleasant night on the river, his shooting 
suit was wet, and his stomach was empty. 
“Go to the dickens!” said he. 

Cap'n Evans's bony finger pointed to 
the deck. “Hustle up, mister! After 
you're cleaned up, I'm going to put you 
in the cook's gang." 

The thick-set man looked about for 
sympathy. He found none. Even the 
ct is Arkansan betrayed no emotion. 
He had not found the thick-set person a 
pleasant companion in a storm-driven skiff. 

Cap'n Evans briskly buttered a biscuit, 
thumped on the back a child who was 
choking to death, and strode below to 
oversee the setting of Captain Bragg’s 
broken leg by an Arkansas practitioner, 
whose office had sunk under him some 
sixteen hours before. 

At length he came out of the stateroom, 
a little fiplys for Captain Bragg's leg 
had not been easy to set. Before him 
stood Streaky Sam, holding back the 
thick-set man with a greasy and resolute 
hand. 

“Says he wants to see Cap’n Bragg,” 
growled Sam. 

Cap'n Evans’s temper broke badly. 
“ Mister, you're in the cook's gang. You'll 
get below and do some work—quick! 
You'll see nobody. Get out of my way!" 

Watching Sam trundle the thick-set 
man across the decks, he had a sudden 
thought. 

“Sam! he called. “Wash his hands 
again, and set him to work peeling on- 
ions!” 


on the white cobble-stoned levee, but the 
“Texas Queen” swung slowly in, her tall 
stacks casting a shower of sparks. Head 
lines and breast lines were passed ashore, 
the battered gangplank dropped smoothly 


Mi oe 

n an hour, the last shadowy knot of 
refugees had taken their way cityward. 
Cap’n Evans and Streaky Sam stood 
alone on the upper deck, two tired ghosts 
on the twisted ruin of a river packet. 

"Listen!" breathed Cap’n Evans. 

There was a sudden creak of timbers, 
the snarl of iron on iron, steel on steel. 
Beneath their feét, the ““Texas Queen” 
heeled and tilted, then settled slowly to 
the bottom of the shallow levee waters. 
Her lower deck was just awash. 

Streaky Sam clung to the starboard 
rail, * Cap'n!" he called. *'She's sink- 
ing! 

Cap'n Evans turned toward him. The 
old man's shoulders drooped as though 
under some weary burden. ‘‘She’s sunk!" 
he said. "It's a miracle she stayed afloat 
this long. She’ll lie where she is now. Be 
mighty near high an' dry when the river 
falls some more. Come ashore, kid!” 

They scrambled to the levee stones, 
and Cap’n Evans’s face was white and 
drawn. 

A smooth voice beneath shell-rimmed 
spectacles purred at them from the dusk. 
"Im from the 'Times-Scimitar, Cap- 
tain. Everyone speaks of your splendid 
service in saving lives, and my paper—” 

“Get out,” said Captain Evans wearily. 
* Go away!” 

“But, Captain, the story—" 

Cap'n Evans was a faded old figure in 
the dusk. He pointed to the “Texas 
Queen." “There’s your story. That's all 
that's left of a proud packet." 

“But she came through the storm?” 

“Some of her did," said Cap’n Evans, 
and his voice was harsh with pain. *She'll 
never run on the river again. She's a 
wreck. They'll break her up, son, and 
sell her—sell her for junk!” 

The spectacled one flinched. ‘‘It’ll 
make a good story,” he muttered, and 
then, “Anything else to add, sir?" 

“Yes,” snapped Cap’n Evans, and he 
almost smiled. ''You can say that the 
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Evans Steamboat Line has quit business 
—permanently!” 

le turned away, his head still high. 
Behind him the stacks of the “Texas 
Queen” leaned crazily against the sprinkled 
stars. 


MORNING in Memphis is crisp and 
4” golden, and so it was on that day when 
Cap'n Evans took his slow way to the 
levee from his hotel, where he had left 
Streaky Sam. He passed the raw gold of 
the fruit market, saw the spread of Ar- 
kansas apples, red and russet and green, 
he saw the flame-colored flowers in the 
little green. park. where Lee's men still 
come on pleasant days to watch the 
sleepy river. He saw all these things, yet 
saw none of them. He was only an old 
man, and the spirit within him was 
broken. 

“Cap’n Evans!” coughed a voice at his 
elbow. 

His eyes turned slowly from the sheer 
blue above the Arkansas shore. Before 
him stood a sharp-faced man with dull 
grav eyes. 

"Sorry to trouble vou, Cap'n," said 
the sharp-faced man. “Im a detective 
from Headquarters. I hear you brought 
a boy down from Cairo. Was that boy 
Samuel Willoughby Jackson, of St. 
Louis?” 

Cap'n Evans surveyed the detective 
with disapproval. ‘‘No, mister, never 
heard the name. What’s your man 
wanted for?” 

“Escaped from the reformatory,” said 
the detective tersely. And then, “His 
nickname’s Streaky Sam.” 

Cap’n Evans thought of the lean 
brown figure that had stood by the 
engines of the “Texas Queen" when the 
flood crest caught her. ‘‘What’d he get 
put into the reformatory for?” he asked. 

“He hit his poppa with a pickax. His 
poppa made him stoke the furnace.” The 
detective chewed a grass blade. “‘ Well, 
I'll wire St. Louis he ain’t here.” 

Cap'n Evans turned and took a slant- 
ing way across the white cobbles. At the 
levee’s edge lav all that was left of the 
“Texas Queen.” 

But beside the '* Texas Queen,” so close 
that it almost touched her, glistened a 
tall packet, all gold and white, her stacks 
joined by scrollwork, her pilot house a 
pure cream with gilt stripings, her decks 
unsmirched, her paint unstained. Her 
name was gold on grav, the “Northern 
Star.” Far aft, her stern wheel shone 
scarlet, and about her fresh-scrubbed 
decks waddled a fat steward in a white 
coat, 

She might have been some great ghost 
of the old bold days when the Mississippi 
was a river of ships. She was the finest 
packet Cap'n Evans had ever seen. 

He strolled slowly up the gangplank, 
still new, shiny, and slightly smelling of 
paint. Inside he glimpsed real cabins, 
carpets spread along a saloon floor, the | 
muffled glitter of brasswork. 

"She's new?" he asked the steward. 

“Brand-new. Finest ship in the Key 
Line fleet, suh. Step inside, suh, an’ 
ance about. Finest ship on the river, 
suh. 


Cap’n Evans bore no love for the Key | 


Line, but a ship was a ship. He marked 
its points as keenly as another man might | 
have those of a thoroughbred horse. 
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“ Built to carry passengers?” 

“Yes, suh. She starts the new service 
from St. Louis. Fastest ship on the river, 
suh.” ` 

“Who’s her captain?” 

“Cap’n Evans, suh!" 

The old man’s brows wrinkled in 
amazement. “Which Cap’n Evans?” 

“Cap’n David Dan’l Evans. Ain't you 
heard: "bout him, suh? Saved no end of 
folks in the big flood. Pussonal friend 
of Misto' Richard Key himself. Finest 
cap’n on the river, suh!" 

Cap'n Evans sat down heavily in a 
polished chair. His brain reeled. You— 
you say he's a friend of Richard Key's?" 

“Yes, suh! He pussonally pulled Misto’ 
Key out from the big flood. Treated 
him like a prince, suh. Misto’ Key has 
large esteem fo' Cap'n Evans. Yonder's 


Misto' Key's picture, suh." 


Cap'n Evans stared at the oil painting, 
at the beet-red face, the heavy figure, the 
fluff of whitish hair. Bit by bie, still an- 
other picture pieced itself together in his 
brain: A red-faced man. A long plank 
table. “ Mister, go wash your face!’ 

Slowly the weary look left his eyes, 
slowly the corners of his mouth twitched, 
wrinkled. ‘Does Cap’n Evans know 
about his new command yet?” 

“Yes, suh. By this time, I reckon he 
does. Misto’ Key an’ sev’al other gentle- 
men just went to his hotel. I heard them 
sayin’ they’d let him choose between 
commandin’ this packet an’ a big shore 
job in St. Louis. I reckon Cap’n Evans 
won’t want to spend the rest of his life 
sittin’ at a desk!” 

“Yes,” said Cap’n Evans solemnly, 
“T reckon you're right. I reckon he'll 
stick to the river!" 


Furst Got His Philosophy of Life 


From Dickens 


(Continued from page 19) 


came and went. The offices of the Arundel 
Corporation—Furst is chairman of the 
board of directors—are in the center of the 
city. They are plain, modest, comfortable 
quarters, with no luxury of furnishings, 
and they constitute what Furst himself 
admits is a “trouble station.” 

When at last I stood in the private 
office I found myself face to face with a 
big man, who stood erect, towering con- 
siderably above me. He was beaming 
down upon me with a mixture of the ut- 
most good will, amusement, and a quizzi- 
cal shyness as of a small boy who has been 
summoned before Teacher. 

“You don't want me to tell you all 
about my life, do you?" he asked as we 
shook hands; “‘it’s such a very long one." 

“All right," I compromised; *'let's talk 
about the Everglades. How did vou feel 
when you first went down there?" 

At once his shyness vanished, and he 
drew a deep breath. 

“Tt was wonderful!” he said. “No one 
had been able to get through from one 
side to the other. Attempts to run sur- 
veyor’s lines had failed. Even the Semi- 
nole Indians had not tackled some parts 
of the great swamps. 

“And there I was at sixty-three, the 
first white man to stand in some sections! 
It thrilled me to the core to be there. And 
I kept thinking how our old mud dredges 
would change all this mud and muck and 
venom into the richest land in the world! 


“MHE first land we reclaimed sold for 
eighty cents an acre; but it rose rapidly 

in price until it reached one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. It would bring sev- 
eral times that to-day. The State of 
Florida owns the land, and while much of 
it has been sold off, millions of acres still 
remain in the hands of the Government. 
“Lake Okechobee is a curious lake. It 

is about twenty feet above sea level, and 
it covers about eight hundred square 
miles. Because of the height of the lake, 
it at times overflows the surrounding low- 
lying land to the south over an area of a 


hundred by a hundred and seventy miles. 
| When the work of drainage first started 


and the surveyors could not run lines, the 
dredges had to run by compass. 

“Some years before we came, a firm of 
engineers had undertaken the job and had 
withdrawn. Then the State of Florida 
undertook the work and constructed four 
canals. But with the heavy rainfalls of 
Florida, these canals filled up faster than 
they could be dug. Indeed, that is one of 
the most difficult features of the drainage: 
until the whole is completed, the overflow 
continues to fill up canals already built, so 
that constant aburlditie and deepening 
are necessary. 


‘TE IS a mysterious land to work in. 
Every now and then you run into a wise 
old snake or 'gator that looks as if he 
could tell of many a man who came in and 
never went out. Go into the 'Glades alone, 
even for a little way, and you may be lost. 
You can find solid footing for perhaps a 
few yards, and then suddenly you plunge 
into a bog and flounder about until you 
are exhausted. Or you may step where 
there is quicksand bottom and go under. 

"Look at those pictures on my wall. 
They show exactly what we went into and 
what you would find now—that one of 
the dismal swamp; then this one, where 
the swamp used to be. Look at that fine 
crop of sugar cane. There you have the 
story of my work in the Everglades." 

But even that isn't quite all the story. 
In 1915, the State of Florida found funds 
too short to continue. To stop meant an 
enormous loss: the canals would fill and 
the undergrowth would again cover much 
of the cleared land. The State was willing 
to do anything it could to keep the work 
going. [t offered notes that were prac- 
tically I O U's, to Frank Furst. Nobody 
knew whether it was legal to use such 
notes as collateral, and bankers were not 
interested. Furst did not hesitate. He 
put the assets of his own company back 
of the notes, got together a million dollars, 
and went on. The second time the State 
ran short of monev confidence had risen 
to a point where the notes were accepted 
without question. When I asked Mr. 
Furst about this, he said: 
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“Well, I had to go on. And that 
seemed the way.” 

He whirled ’round on his chair and 
looked out of the window. “See here,” 
he said, “I am oing to tell you something 
of my story. l've been ya fortunate. 
I've made more money than I ever 
dreamed I would make. Indeed, I am 
better off in every way than I ever thought 
I would be. I began as a very poor boy. 
My parents were revolutionists in Ger- 
many. They came here in 1850, because 
they could no longer live in safety in that 
country. ] was then a very young 
child. 

“Three years after we landed, mv 
father died in a terrible epidemic of small- 
pox. My mother was left a widow with 
three. small children, and a fourth was 
expected. She had no money; my father's 
illness had taken her last dollar. Accord- 
ing to law, he was buried on the morning 
on which he died. He died at seven; we 
returned from his funeral at eleven. When 
we came near our home we saw that all of 
our household goods were on the sidewalk. 
We stood there staring and crying. 

“We did not know what had happened 
— at least we little ones didn't; ut we 
knew we could not go back into the house. 
The landlord had taken advantage of our 
absence at the funeral to evict us. There 
we were, a forlorn enough lot. Worse than 
that, we were a menace to anyone who 
had the kindness to take us in, since we 
ourselves and our possessions might be a 
source of infection. But an old fellow who 
lived in the neighborhood gave my mother 
and her little ones shelter. 

“My earliest. memories are of those 
days when we lived largely on charity 
from our neighbors. For although my 
mother worked industriously, stitching 
gaiters such as were then worn, she could 
not make enough to keep us all. I went 
to school hungry many atime. Even now 
when I pass the windows of a bake shop 
] can still feel water forming in my hungry 
little mouth. 

"[ have never forgotten certain. kind- 
nesses to us. I remember that once 
during this period a woman sent us some 
sausage. To us, who seldom tasted sau- 
sage, it was superlatively good. After I 
had eaten heartily of it, I announced to 
the familys 

“Th ever I get rich, I'll have nothing 
to eat but sausage and eggs, and I'll 
always have sugar in my coffee." 


WHEN Furst was nine vears old, he 
was going to school half a day; the 
other half he spent stripping tobacco. He 
usually earne 4 about a dollar a week. 

When tobacco. stripping could not. be 
obtained, young Frank tried his hand at 
half a dozen different trades. Finally, he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, Then 
his mother married again, and he was very 
unhappy with his stepfather. When he 
Was sixtcen, the Civil War was declared 
and he wanted to enlist. This was im- 
Possible without parental consent; but 
When the Fourth Regiment from Brooklyn 
Passed through Baltimore on its way 
South, the boy tagged along with it. 

In this wav he became a part of the 
first battle of Bull Run. In the confusion 
of hehting, he was thrown under a wagon 
and run over. Both legs were dislocated. 

te was sent. with the wounded to. the 
- Street Infirmary, at Washington. In 
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the ward beside him lay a man from the 
Sixth Regiment of Wisconsin. An uncle 
of the wounded man, Captain William H. 
Payne, of the topographical engineers, 
came in to visit his is ie He became 
interested in Furst, and when the lad re- 
covered Captain Payne had him regu- 
larly enlisted to serve in the topograph- 
ical engineers. 

"Captain. Payne not only taught me 
a great deal about+to emaphiesl engi- 
neering,” Mr. Furst told me, “but he also 
taught me to read—not literally of course, 


| but how to use books to some purpose. 


Ever since that time I have wanted to 
know everything I possibly could." 

When the war ended, Furst looked about 
for an opportunity to use his newly ac- 

: al e X 
quired knowledge of engineering. Even- 
tually he went West and got a job on one 
of the railroads then under construction. 
But it wasn’t long before a band of 
Arapahoe Indians attacked the railroad 
gang. Young Furst was shot in the leg 
and had to give up his job. When he was 
better, he went to St. Louis and found 
work with a grain weighman. Two years 
later he had opportunity to get back to 
Baltimore, and he returned to that city. 
Here he drifted from job to job, selling 
in a feed store, and working in grain 
elevators. 

He was barely twenty-three years old 
when he decided to get married. Besides 
the priest’s fee and the price of the license, 
he had just five dollars to his name. But 
the girl was willing, and they went to- 
gether to the church. The precious five- 
dollar bill was to provide a wedding feast 
for the bride and groom. When the 
ceremony was completed, the priest said: 

“Now, Frank, I am taking up a collec- 
tion to buy schoolbooks for the children 
of the poor in the parish. I know that you 
will want to contribute." 

Furst's hand went into his pocket and 
fingered the five dollars. He gave it all. 
Then he turned to his wife and laughingly 
said, “There goes my last cent, Lizzie. 
We'll have to go to your father's to get a 
meal." 

If the bride was dismayed, she did not 
show it. Instead, she laughed with her 
husband. And beginning thus, with no 
commercial asset, these two built a mar- 
riage that was a real union. Three chil- 
dren were born to them, only to leave this 
world almost as soon as they came to it; 
disaster visited them, and still the Fursts 
fought on, living to celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary in the glorious se- 
renity of lives well spent. 


OR some years after his marriage, 

Furst continued to work in grain eleva- 
tors, gradually rising to the position of 
superintendent of the grain elevators of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Hard-work- 
ing, thrifty, careful years these, with 
Furst and his wife saving for the inevi- 
table rainy day. 

“And then,” said Furst, “I did some- 
thing that upset it all. A friend of mine 
who had been a partner in several small 
business ventures became interested in 
some mining stock. I knew that this was 
the kind of thing I ought to keep away 
from. But I didn't. I took all my savings 
and, finally, I mortgaged my home and 
went into debt to get in on this good thing. 
For a few months, it was wonderful. I 
made eighteen hundred dollars—I, a poor 


man who had been saving for years by 
fives and tens. Then, all of a sudden the 
bubble broke. Every cent I had saved 
went, and I was short eight thousand 
dollars.” 

The girl who had been game enough to 
laugh when her bridegroom gave away his 
last five dollars did not fail him now. 

“She believed me and she trusted me,” 
said Furst. “And I went to work. My 

artner died a year later of a brain trouble 
brought on by worry, and I paid what he 
owed as well as my own debts. And I got 
back what we had saved, in time."  - 

“You don’t want me to publish this," 
I said hesitatingly. 

"Yes," he said quickly, “publish it. 
When a man has lived to be as old as I am 
he knows that the truth never hurts. He 
knows, too, that it is a matter of very 
little concern what people think of him. 
To tell you the truth, I care very little 
what the world thinks I am, but 7 care a 
lot about what I am, because I’ve got myself 
to live with. And,” he added with a 
hearty chuckle, “you can see what a ter- 
rible fix I am in, if I happen not to like 
myself!" 


T WAS four years after the loss of his 

savings that Furst began his work of 
harbor diede He says he “‘just drifted 
into it." A small dredging company failed 
in business, and the machine shop that 
had sold them their equipment wanted to 
reorganize and realize on the machinery 
they had sold. Furst was working near 
the machine shop. He knew the people, 
and he was asked to take some stock in 
the new company. He accepted because 
he had come to know the harbor and its 
possibilities through his work in the grain 
elevators. 

“And I began to work with this com- 
pany, off times,” he told me, “because I 
didn’t want to lose any more money.” 

Before long he was working on a part- 
time arrangement. When the work had 
developed sufficiently to enable him to 
earn a living salary, he left his position 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad to become 
president of the Baltimore Dredging 
Company. From the time of its reor- 
ganization, this company had been suc- 
cessful; under Furst’s direction it grew in 
importance. It had been but a small con- 
cern working in the upper channel near 
the city. Before long, it began to bid on 
bigger contracts in the lower channel. 
Then. it undertook various other points 
along the Atlantic coast. 

For twenty years, Furst worked steadily 
at dredging, twenty years of preparation 
for the momentous tasks he was to under- 
take at the end of his apprenticeship. 
There is not space here to tell of the 
painstaking labor of those twenty years, 
or of the growth of the business and the 
organization of various companies to see 
certain operations through. But there are 
certain phases in the development of the 
man and of his organization that must be 
told in order to understand Frank Furst 
as he is to-day. 

Reading has played a vital part in the 
development of Furst’s business and his 
character. When he was running a grain 
elevator, he read everything he could find 
about the grain business. When he was a 
dredger, he read of harbors and bridges, 
breakwaters and dams and locks. 

“What education I have has been gained 


Furst Got His Philosophy of Life From Dickens, by HELEN CHRISTINE, BENNETT 113 


through reading," he said. “You know I 
had hardly any schooling. But I never 
touch a subject that I do not read up on 
it, and I try to read until I exhaust it. 
Of all the influences that have helped me 
—apart from those relating to my wife— 
the most potent of all has heen the books 
of Charles Dickens. If you could see into 
my home now, you would notice a copy of 
‘Little Dorrit’ on the table beside my bed. 
How many times I have read it I have no 
idea. From reading Dickens, I got my 
simple philosophy of life. I always talk 
once a year, at least, to boys who are 
about to leave school to begin work in the 
world. And I try to pass on to them what 
Dickens and life have taught me. 

*** Don't work by the clock,’ I tell them. 
*Always give a little more than you are 
asked to give. This will not insure you 
success, but it will insure you notice. 
"Through notice you may find opportunity.' 

“ And remember this: If you are ever to 
amount to anything, you've got to square 
yourself up with the world. That is, 
you've got to examine what you have done 
and what you are about to do, and see if 
it squares with what you want to do, and 
what you know is right. In my case, I've 
found that the best time to do this is right 
after I go to bed. Last and most impor- 
tant of all, don't leave God out of your 
life. If you do, the whole business of 
living will be hopeless. 

“Get all this out of Dickens? Yes in- 
deed, and a lot more. The kindliness and 
humanity and feeling of tolerance toward 
our fellow men that Dickens shows all 
through his books—those are my constant 
inspiration. Why, I named my tugboats 
after Dickens characters!" 


LOOKED into the sunny, wholesome, 

laughing face of Frank Furst as he sat 
there, still a little embarrassed, but de- 
termined to be quite honest and simple 
about this confession. And all at once I 
understood the whole motivation of the 
man. It explained why, despite his 
achievements, Furst the man stands so 
far above Furst the contractor. His life 
proves that no material achievement will 
ever rank with a man's service to his 
fellows. 

It was with this motivation that Furst 
developed the organization that is now 
operating under the name of the Arundel 
Corporation, a corporation composed of 
the six companies he formerly headed: the 
Maryland Dredging Company, the Arun- 
del Sand and Gravel Company, the Furst 
Realty Company, the Baltimore Trans- 
portation Company, the Patapsco Ballast 
Company, and the D. L. Taylor Com- 

any. For the past thirty years and more, 
fe has deliberately gone out to find poot 
boys whose merits made them worth op- 
portunity; and he has placed them in his 
usiness. 

As one part of this search, he arranged 
to give medals to the pupils of certain 
schools who graduated at the head of 
their classes. The boys who won medals, 
and other boys who competed for them, 
and who stood well, were taken care of by 
Furst as far as their entry into business 
was concerned. These “medal boys," as 
Furst calls them, are the backbone of his 
organization. 

“I always believed,” he said with great 
earnestness, “that the boy who stands at 
the head of his classes has in him the 
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making of a fine and able man. And these 
medal boys of mine seem to have proved 
me right. Who are they? The sons of 
cobblets and laborers and tailors and shop- 
keepers, sprung from the very loins of the 
people—poor boys, every one. 

“So far, God has blessed them and me, 
for we have been very fortunate. Our 
affairs have gone well. Not one of my 
boys has failed, not one has gone wrong; 
neither public nor private scandal has 
touched us. One of my boys is now vice 
president of one of the biggest banks in 
the country. Another, a little younger, 
heads a big company. The president of 
the Arundel Corporation, who succeeded 
me when I resigned two years ago, was a 
boy who was so bright and so willing and 
eager to improve himself that he was 
called to my attention. When I took him, 
he had never seen a telephone. A smart, 
able boy, keen as mustard, honest as the 
day. 

With this organization of “boys” Furst 
has done his big work. In 1909, the Cape 
Cod Construction Company—a concern 
organized for the financing of the Cape 
Cod Canal—awarded Furst, as the head of 
the Furst, Clark Company, the contract 
for the dredging, which was the main part 
of the work. This job involved the re- 
moval of fifteen million cubic yards of 
boulders and heavy overburden. Because 
of severe winters, the time was extended 
to five years. When the canal was com- 
pleted, it was given great publicity. Since 
the seventeenth century, men had been 
attempting to devise some means of safe 
travel from Boston to New York by sea, 
and until 1914 the only possible waterway 
was about the rocky, dangerous outer 
coast of Cape Cod. 


EFORE the work on Cape Cod was 
completed, Furst had tackled the big- 
ger job of the Everglades. Few people in 
the country have any concept of the mag- 
nitude of this work. The St. Lucie, the 
first canal built by Furst, is larger than the 
one at Cape Cod. Twenty million cubic 
yards of earth, and eighty thousand cubic 
yards of rock were removed from its bed. 
]t was but the beginning of a series of 
canals. There are now eight, with new 
ones in the process of construction. 
One of the most difficult tasks under- 


taken by Furst was the erection of Dry 
Dock Number 3 at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, which he began in 1918. This is not 
only the largest dry dock in the world, but 
it was constructed under unusual con- 
ditions. In endeavoring to secure foun- 
dations, it was discovered that the sand 
encountered was water-bearing, and for 
the entire two years of building, water had 
to be pumped out at the rate of eight 
thousand gallons a minute. The exca- 
vation made was seventy-two feet below 
the surface of the water, and the placing 
of concrete had to be done inside of a pro- 
tecting cofferdam, twelvehundredfeetlong. 

When the new beach at Coney Island 
was built, in 1924, Furst arranged to pump 
two million cubic yards of sand from the 
ocean by means of a dredge—a thing 
which had never been done on a big scale 
before and which aroused caustic com- 
ment. The plan worked however, and the 
new beach, three hundred and fifty feet 
wide and two miles long, has been liter- 
ally rescued from the sea for the benefit 
of heat-tortured New Yorkers. 


F I have conveyed an impression that 

because of his work in behalf of his fellow 
men Furst is merely a figurehead in his 
own business, I want to correct it now. 
The offices in the Fidelity Building are a 
frequently consulted “trouble station” for 
the Arundel Corporation. It is but two 
years since Furst resigned his presidency, 
and, as he says, he still “likes to see with 
his own eyes what is being done.” 

Recently, the directors of the Arundel 
Corporation voted Furst an additional 
compensation of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, for unusual services rendered within 
the year. Furst declined it. 

“T don't need the money,” he said. “But 
I appreciate the recognition that I am 
useful.” 

It was after I had talked with Mr. Furst 
that I again met the man who had told me 
so much about him. É 

“Well, now you've talked with him, do 
you see what I meant?" he asked eagerly. 
“We admire Furst here because of what he 
has done; but we love him not because he 
has been successful, but because he has 
triumphed over success. Do you see that?” 

And I was able to answer honestly that 


I did. 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


"| HERE is not a very obvious connec- 
tion between the work of a dredging 
engineer and the novels of Charles Dickens. 
Yet Mr. Furst, in the article you have just 
finished, told you that Dickens is not only 
hisfavorite author but also the one who has 
done most for him in his daily life. You, 
too, have your favorite author. It may be 
someone now living, or it may be someone 
who wrote scores, or hundreds, or even 
thousands of years ago. Think carefully 
over the books you have read, and then 
decide upon the writer who is your favorite: 
the one who has meant most to you in 
entertainment, inspiration, mental devel- 
opment, spiritual vision, or in practical, 
everyday affairs. He may be poet or prose 
writer, dramatist, novelist, historian, es- 
sayist, philosopher, or humorist. The only 
restriction is that you confine your choice 


to authors outside of Holy Writ. Give 
definite reasons for your preference, and 
state what your favorite author has meant 
and still means to you. 

For the best letters of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes July 
3oth. Winning letters will appear in the 
October issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacaziNE, 250 Park Avenue, New York. 

Contributions to this contest, and any 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter 
and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries 
not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. i 
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The Challenge of 
the Sweepstakes 
Trail! 


(Continued from page 47) 


came this report, which was chalked up 
beneath the betting boards: 


Canpte Buttetin: Received midnight, April | 


9th, 1911. 

Scotty Allan—Three dogs running loose on 
arrival. Two bad and slow. One very bad. 

John Johnson—Fair condition. One dog on 
sled upon arrival. Three others scem pretty 
tired. 

Fay Dalzenc—All dogs in traces. Best con- 
dition of any team arriving. None lame. All 
lively on feet. Driver looks fresh. 

Coke Hill—All dogs in traces, but one 
slightly lame and another tired. Remainder in 
good condition. 

Charley Johnson—One dog lame on sled but 
others all Okeh. 

J. Crimmins—Riding one dog with frozen 
feet, caught in bad overflow. Others in fair 
shape. 


Thus the condition of each entry when 
the race was half done! Instantly the 
betting began anew. Other drivers be- 
came favorites; and the bookmaker 
changed the odds again. There were 
thirteen. telephone stations along the 
course on the return trip, each of which 
sent in a report on those six teams fighting 
out there for the kingship of the trail. 
With every report the condition of dogs 
and drivers changed. 


A 'THE racers neared Nome the sus- 
pense grew. Excitement before the 


boards increased to frenzy. Scotty Allan | 


and Coke Hill were running neck and 
neck. Suddenly money began to come in 
on Coke—too much money. The book- 
makers became frightened, and raised the 
odds on him. Everyone wondered. Then 
it became whispered about that a code 
message had just come in from Coke him- 
self to a friend: “Scotty out of the race. 
Go as strong as you like. Nothing but 
death can stop me!" Pandemonium 
broke loose in the Board of Trade. Cheers 
and yells from Coke's supporters. Groans 
and gloom from Scotw/'s. Bets shifted. 
Then the books closed. 

But alas for Coke's backers! No sooner 
had this happened than the Information 
Kid chalked up on the board: 


Coke Hill—Three miles this side of Solomon. 
Rope tied around waist, dragging his team 
against the blizzard. 

John Johnson—Snowblind. 
from race at Safety Roadhouse. 


Will withdraw 


And just about that time the cannon 
boomed out from Fort Davis, four miles 
from town, and the report came in from 
there that Scotty Allan was tearing past 
in the blizzard. With every dog in the 
traces, the King of the Arctic Trails was 
once more headed for the finishing post 
the winner! 

Scotty always rested more and drove 
faster between stations than any other 
dog-musher. In the i911 event, he re- 
mained at Candle to recuperate while 
every other team departed on the home- 
ward run. Four, six, seven hours went by, 


with his backers in Nome frantically tele- | =- 


me 
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with the danger of disease 


RIGHT eyes and happy greeting! 

Mothers have a satisfied feeling 
when they know their children are 
“safe at home,” out of the danger of 
traffic and questionable companions. 
And yet we now know that even the 
most innocent-appearing objects 
may be fraught with the dangers of 
unnecessary illness to children who 
are “safe” within their own homes. 


Health authorities tell us that 
disease germs are everywhere. Door- 
knobs, chair-arms, banisters—a hun- 
dred places around the home that 
big and little hands must touch 
daily—carry the germs of illness. 
3,000,000 people in the United States 
are sick every day. And yet much 
of this illness is preventable. 

A campaign to protect health 
TunRoucHour the country mothers, 
teachers, doctors, Health Officers, 
are uniting in a health-campaign to 
prevent unnecessary contagion, and 
safeguard health. The Health Off- 
cers of 365 cities, in a recent report, 
advocate as an important measure 


Sud FOR THIS FREE 


in this campaign the regular use of a 
reliable disinfectant in all your weekly 
cleaning water. 


“Do you disinfect these important 
places?" ask the Health Officers 


Everyeopy, the Health Officers say, disin- 
fects the garbage pail, drain pipes, toilet bowl. 
But do you also disinfect these other im- 
portant danger-spots, door-jambs, chair- 
arms, tables, banisters, and telephone mouth- 
pieces? Soap and water are not enough to 
destroy the germs on these surfaces. You 
must have a trustworthy disinfectant to 
drive germs out of your home. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is the standard dis- 
infectant for this important weekly cleaning, 
the disinfectant used by physicians every- 
where. Three times stronger than powerful 
carbolic acid, yet so carefully is it blended 
that in proper proportion it is not harsh for 
the most sensitive hands. 

Use one tablespoonful to a quart of water. 
Its deodorant qualities and soapy nature 
help to clean as it disinfects. 

Get “Lysol” at your druggists. The 16 
ounce size is most economical. Be sure you 
get the genuine “Lysol.” 

Mane by Lvsot, INcorroraTeD, a division 
of Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole 
Distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Canadian Offices: 9. Davies Avenue, 
‘Toronto, 
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Home, 
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"The Scientific Side of Youth an 
reading and owning them. 


Beauty" and “When Baby Comes." 
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A Reminder 
SERVICE 


to Tooth Brush Users 


How many times have you resolved, at brushing 
time, to “buy a new tooth brush today ?—And 
then found that even in spite of your good in- 
teations you had forgotten! 


Tooth brushes are hard to remember to buy. They 
don't “use up" like dentifrices do. Yet putting off 
buying a new one too long not only robs you of 
full benefits from your daily brushings, but may 
cause actual harm. 


To help you remember this bit of shopping vital 
to your health, we have devised the attractive 
Reminder-Cabinet shown above. When you see 
it displayed on a retailer's counter, you have him 
to thank for a double service: First, he is remind- 
ing you to buy the tooth brush you've been for- 
getting, and, Second, he is advising a Dr. West's 
—the brush that fits the mouth and cleans teeth 
clean — INSIDE, OUTSIDE and BETWEEN. 


(See Diagram.) 
mem IT FITS! 


Built to the pat- 
tern of the human 
mouth. Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush con- 
tacts every curve 
and angle and 
crevice. While al 

most any tooth 
brush will clean 
outside surfaces, 
Dr. West's cleans 


TOOTH B RUS Ir: 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every Er of 


the family. Prices: A Youth's, 35c; Child's, 


25c; Special Gum ? Ac all good dealers, 


phoning the Candle roadhouse, trying to 
urge him on his way. And Scotty, know- 
ing all this, rested! In absolute indifference 
to the pace and the tactics of his rivals 
seven hours ahead of him on the home- 
ward trail. 

When I expressed surprise at his as- 


; tonishing repose under such circumstances 


he said: “Allowing all the t ams to get 
ahead of me while I was relsxing never 
bothered me a bit. I knew pretty well 
what every driver and his dogs could 
stand, and I knew what my own team 
could do, barring accidents. As I ran be- 
hind my sled in a race, I was figuring 
mentally just what time the different 
drivers were making, and estimating in 
advance just when they should reach the 
next station. As long as they ran true or 
under, I was easy; but when they ran 
ahead of schedule, believe me, I got busy. 
After making sure that the spurt was not 
a flash in the pan, or caused by the team's 
seeing rabbits, foxes, or ptarmigan along 
the route, I began to change my plans." 


COTTY ALLAN is a psychologist and 

a strategist as well as a great general 
among trailsmen. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the fact that with astonishing fre- 
quency he carried the day—he never 
failed to win one of the purses—although 
he was always the smallest and by far the 
oldest of all the drivers competing in the 
Sweepstakes. 

“It’s the spirit of the man and the dog 
that counts for most at the fag end of a 
race,” he asserted. “If you can do any- 
thing to take that out of them, the race is 
yours. If you can make a man think he’s 
going to have an easy time beating you, 
and then at the right moment overtake 
him and with a great show of freshness 
pass him with a hearty, ‘How are you, 

ard?’ it takes the starch right out of him. 
Paes are the same way. They know they 
are racing, and they hate to have another 
team pass them. 

“In the 1911 race, Coke Hill and I were 
running about even for the last hundred 
miles. I knew I was up against a legal 
mind, well versed in the ways of strategy, 
and that I'd have to look alive. When 
Coke stopped at the Boston station to 
rest, I passed him and went to Baker’s 
Cabin, a few miles farther on. I rested 
there, and gave my dogs an extra heavy 
feed. You might think that a suicidal 
thing to do just before making the last 
one-hundred-mile dash, but, you see, I had 
planned to drive right through to Nome 
without stopping or feeding again. 

“T knew that my dogs would feel slug- 
gish with their stomachs so full, and I 
knew it would be about as easy to speed 
up a glacier as to make them run fast for 
an hour or so after getting them started. 
But I wanted Coke to see them in that 
sluggish condition. I wanted him to pass 
me, and get the impression that I was out 
of the running, and that he wouldn't have 
to reckon with me any more. I wanted 
him to feel good—so good that he'd just 
eat up the trail, forgetting all about the 
conservation of his team's strength. I 
wanted him to take the hills—and there 
were a lot of them—with all the energy 
in him. 

“So I telephoned to his station and 
asked him when he was leaving. Now, I 
told you Coke was some strategist him- 
self. He replied in a very feeble voice, as 


if weakened by great fatigue, ‘Don’t 
know, Scotty. I’m pretty well tuckered 
out and so are the dogs. I'll have to rest 
for an hour or so.’ You see, Coke wanted 
me to lead for a while. It's much easier 
for a dog team to follow another one than 
it is to lead, you know." 

Scotty left his station, knowing that 
Coke would be informed of the fact by the 
telephone operator. He was barely under 
way, when the attorney, fresh as a daisy, 
came up behind him. Coke slowed down, 

gazed a few moments on his greatest 
racing antagonist, and voted him a pitiful 
sight: Two dogs were in Scotty's sled, and 
three more were attached to a rope and 
staggering along behind. Scotty himself 
was limping painfully behind the parade. 

"Great heaven, vou're in an awful 
mess!" exclaimed Coke. 

“Yes,” groaned Scotty. 

“Too bad, old man. I’m sorry for you. 
Better give me the trail, then.” 

“All right, Coke,” Scotty agreed sadly. 
“But I’ve seen the day you never could 
pass me.” 

* Good-by, Scotty!” Coke waved a mit- 
tened hand. "I'll see you in Nome.” 

The sporting attorney shot down the 
trail. He and Scotty were leading all the 
other drivers, and with the little Scots- 
man out of the race first place looked 
certain to him. Confident of success, he 
*phoned Nome his code message from the 
next station: "Scotty out of the race. 
Go as strong as you like. Nothing but 
death can stop me!" 

“As soon as Coke disappeared," con- 
tinued Scotty, his eyes twinkling at the 
memory, “I untied the moccasins from 
the three dogs that were trailing behind 
the sled. A tight moccasin, you know, will 
make a dog limp as if he were about all in. 

"When we were about sixty-five miles 
from Nome every dog in my team began 
to feel fine. Their food had digested. I 
had been easing them along, carrying the 
leader on the sled, so as to rest him for the 
final spurt. It was just about then that 
Coke looked back, and saw me tearing 
down the hill like the wind, with all my 
conserved energy let loose for the home 
stretch. I was making two miles to his 
one. He was pretty tired and the re- 
action set in, as I expected. ‘Good-by, 
Coke! I'll see you in Nome! I sang out as 
I passed him. And I was there at the 
finishing post waiting to greet him when 
he came in two hours after I did. He won 
the second prize. 


"BUT: the Second Sweepstakes in 1909 
was really the greatest race I ever 
ran,” Scotty told me, “because I found 
myself up against so many obstacles. My 
partner, Jake Berger, and I owned a few 
dogs, though not nearly enough for a team, 
and on account of the enthusiasm of the 
gold kings, who had taken up the sport, 
dogs that year were scarcer than hens’ 
teeth. Everything on paws that showed 
any trace of speed or training was snatched 
up at incredibly high prices. Among the 
few trained animals I had, there was none 
fast enough for a leader; and I knew that 
some of the finest trailsmen and dog- 
mushers in the North were going to com- 
pete. All this made me the more eager to 
get into the game—you know the fun and 
the thrill a fellow gets when he's up 
against a proposition like that. 

“The first thing I did was to look 
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around for some pups to complete my 
team. I had five months in which to train 
them. All my friends thought I was fool- 
ish to train a pup for a leader, and expect 
him to win in the first race he led. To 
them it appeared like putting a schoolboy in 
charge of an expedition to the North Pole. 

“About that time a friend of mine was 
breaking in a pup called Baldy. I liked 
the looks of the [acie fellow—his strong 
legs, his breadth of shoulder and, above 
all, his big, intelligent eyes. But my 
friend refused to sell Baldy. I kept talk- 
ing, however, until we struck a bargain: 
I was to pay one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the pup and ten per cent of any prize 
money gu win. 

“ Baldy was an aloof sort of animal, and 
I had no idea what he could do when I 
hitched him up and started home. But 
we hadn't gone many miles when I saw 
that the little fellow had everything that I 
wanted in a dog. After a while I hitched 
him in the lead, and he stepped right out. 
He showed me that there was nothing be- 
hind him that could go too fast for him or 
give him any slack. Then I took him out 
of the harness once more, and called out, 
‘All right, Baldy!’ 

“Would you believe it—that little fel- 
low hit the trail ahead of the team, and, 
free as he was, he stayed right there, 
swinging along just so far in front of Muk- 
luk, my old leader! When I'd gee Mukluk 
off the trail, Baldy would look back in- 
stantly. When he saw Mukluk headin 
gee, he would go that way, too. When 
said haw, it was the same thing; he'd 
watch where Mukluk was pointing, and 
then go in that direction. You see, he 
wasn't sure of gee and haw himself, but he 
was doing his beat to learn. It was mar- 
velous. I could almost have cried with 
joy! Every few miles I just had to stop 
the team, and go up and pet him, to show 
my appreciation!” 

That was Baldy beginning his career as 
a racer, a career that was to make him the 
most famous racing dog the world has 
ever known. 


i V ELL,” continued Scotty, “I finally 
rounded up three more pups and 
began my training. Of course everyone 
laughed at me, saying my dogs were too 
young for the big race; but I rather liked 
that. 
“I used an extra heavy sled, a seventy- 
pounder, during the ahole time I was 
training my dogs. Up to that winter, no 


one had Ex any attention to the sort of | 


sled used in racing. I was working on 
devices to cut down every bit of weight 
ponite on sled and harness; and secretly 
was constructing a sled of second- 
pres hickory and ax handles—nothing 
etter being available. I bound the slen- 
der steamed pieces together with rawhide 
and D violin strings! When completed it 


was so graceful looking that my partner | 
had no faith in it; but it proved to be | 


strong as iron, though it weighed but 
thirty pounds. That sled really revolu- 
tionize dog racing for me. 

“T also rigged up a gauged spring that 
winter which enabled me to attach the 
team to the sled, and at the same time 
take all jar off the dogs. It was marked 
with figures, so that I could see just how 
much the team was pulling. In this way, 

could keep the weight on each animal 
down to one pound. 


She doesn’t fear the dentist 
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After the Set... 
hair still smooth 


AREFREE summer hours...you 
-can’t always be bothered with 
a hat! 


But don't let these happy times 
be spoiled by straggly-looking hair— 
that blows every way in the wind. 

Rid yourself of all worry about 
your hair— with Stacomb. 


Stacomb keeps your hair in place 
—all day long. After a fast set of 
tennis your hair can still look smooth, 
well-kept. Hiking, riding, canoeing 
—not a summer sport or amusement 
butStacomb makes you freer to enjoy. 

And so simple. A touch of Stacomb 
—instantly your hair “lies down." And 
what a change in the looks of your hair! 
Stacomb brings out all its natural, 
healthy smoothness and lustre. 

Yet never leaves it matted nor greasy- 
looking. Nor brittle—an easy prey to 
dandruff—as daily wetting with water 
made it. Stacomb helps prevent un- 
sightly dandruff too. 

Defy summer's breezes. Give them 
the laugh—with Stacomb. Comes in 
jars, tubes and liquid form. All drug 
and department stores. In Canada, ad- 
dress Standard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 
King Street, West, Toronto. 
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Now in liquid form too! 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. 1-33, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Send me, free, a generous sample of Stacomb. 
I prefer the kind checked:— 


O. New, liquid form 0. 


Original, cream form 


“ By this time, Nome had gone mad on 
dog racing. The prizes for the Sweepstakes 
came to eleven thousand dollars, and as 
the time drew near, the betting grew fast 
and furious. There were aleea thirteen 
entries, and I began to wish I had enough 
dogs to enter two teams. My partner and 
I had a friend, a young Englishman called 
Percy Blatchford, who owned a few good 
dogs. He wouldn't sell them, but he 
finally consented to rent them for a fair 
sum and an interest in the winnings. Be- 
tween us, then, we had seventeen dogs, 
just about enough for one team, so every- 
one figured. But I divided them, and 
entered two teams. Percy Blatchford was 
to drive óne and I the other. You should 
have heard the roar that went up in Nome! 
Sometimes I think even my partner, Jake, 
ceased to have faith in my judgment. 

“Well, about two weeks before the race, 
Percy and I put our dog feed in sealed 
cans, and headed our teams out over the 
Sweepstakes Trail to distribute the feed 
at our stations. We stopped only at those 
camps where we intended to rest during 
the race, so that our dogs might get ac- 
quainted with the route. 
se HILE we were gone, the owners and 
the drivers of the teams entered for 
the Sweepstakes met in the Board of Trade 
and drew for position in the race. I had 
left a friend to do my drawing for me. 
You see, the teams leave fifteen minutes 
apart, and the fellow who wins first choice 
can start any time he wishes. As there is 
always trail-breaking to do, he generally 
choses to start last—letting the others go 
ahead and break the trail. The fellow who 
gets the last choice is up against it. He 
has to start first and plow out the way for 
the others. Any team catching up to him, 
and just keeping behind him, will best him. 
For instance, the driver who starts third 
is thirty minutes behind the driver who 
starts first; if Number Three overtakes 
Number One and keeps behind him until 
they arrive together at the finishing post, 
Number Three, having left half an hour 
behind Number One, will be the winner. 

“Of course someone has to start first 
and break trail, but it was rather a blow 
to me to find, on my return to Nome, that 
my representative had failed to be at the 
drawing for place, and that both our 
teams were to start the race—Percy lead- 
ing and I fifteen minutes behind! 

“The morning of the race dawned, and 
with it the worst blizzard of the year. 
Snow had drifted over the house tops, and 
I couldn't see the other side of the street. 
I didn't even trouble to dress, after look- 
ing out. I was sure there would be no 
start that day. You see, because so many 
of the drivers and the dogs had been 
frozen the year before, a clause had been 
inserted in the Kennel Club rules which 
provided that the judges might postpone 
the race until a later date, if the weather 
was bad. 

“Well, I hadn't any more than closed 
my eyes again when a friend came rushing 
into our house shouting that the race was 
on. He said it was murder to send teams 
out in that storm, but for some reason 
there had been no postponement. It 
looked bad for me. I don't believe a soul 
in Nome thought my dogs could stand up 
against that blizzard, especially since I 
had Baldy for a leader, and he but a pup 
running his first Sweepstakes race. 


“But I was prepared. I had blankets 
and rabbit-skin flank protectors and 
moccasins for my dogs, equipment that 
had never been heard of before. And I 
had good control of them, too. Still, I 
didn't want to start out in any blizzard, I 
assure you. In just such weather men 
have been known to lose their way in the 
streets of Nome, and wander out to their 
death on the tundra. But since the judges 
had not made a postponement, it was up 
to me to go, and pretend I liked it. 

“Both my teams were at scratch on 
time. In spite of the weather the gang 
was there to see us off. Percy got away 
first. Before he'd gone a hundred feet he 
was swallowed up in the storm. Fifteen 
minutes later I was out after him, plung- 
ing over the drifts among the ice hum- 
mocks of Bering Sea. 

"Once you are in a blizzard on the 
Sweepstakes Trail, the challenge of the 
whole thing lays hold of you. You are 
not only competing with your fellow men 
but you're also bucking up against the 
mightiest, most cruel opponent in the 
North. You can't see it. You can't lay 
hands on it. You can only feel it. 

“With fearful velocity the Arctic hurls 
its snowladen blasts against you. Snow 
cold as ice, fine as powdered chalk, thick 
às smoke, beats against your face. You 
can't see your hands on the handle bars 
of your sled; you can't see your team 
ahead of you. You dash ahead blindly, 
your eyes battened down, your lashes iced 
shut. 

"'The blizzard deafens you with its 
roar; it draws the breath out of you, then 
it fills your nostrils and drives it back 
again down your throat. It finds ways of 
getting to the most vital spots of your 
body, buffeting you around, striking you 
from every angle, seeming to take ad- 
vantage of all the unfair tactics con- 
demned by sportsmen. It has uncanny 
and exasperating ways of blowing every- 
thing on your sled out of place, of en- 
tangling your parka about your legs or 
blowing it over your head. 

“After a while, the blizzard becomes a 
personality, a hated individual thing you 
must fight as you fight a human enemy. 
You get that back-to-the-wall feeling, and, 
like men in the heat of battle, you forget 
to be afraid. Some savage fighting thing 
comes alive in you. You become thrilled 
with the wild spirit of the conflict. As 
you charge ahead with your fast wolf- 
dogs, you experience an ecstasy that has 
no equal!” 

Scotty’s clean pink face was radiant 
with the memory of it. 


ee ELL, that’s the kind of weather 

Percy and I went out in with teams 
composed for the most part of young, un- 
tried dogs. At first I had some misgivings 
about Baldy there, at the head of the line. 
Nine out of ten dogs will not face a bliz- 
zard, they turn and run with it; but 
Baldy bucked into it like a veteran, and 
the hard going did not hamper the team 
as it might have, for I had substituted my 
thirty-pound sled for the seventy-pound 
one, and I really think those dogs were 
encouraged by the unaccustomed light- 
ness of their load. 

* Nothing in the rules obliged a driver 
to report at any of the stations along the 
Sweepstakes Trail except at Candle, where 
our papers were handed in and our dogs 
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checked up for the return trip; so when I 
reached the first telephone station I yelled 
and passed by the door without stopping. 

“ | was expecting every moment to over- 
take Percy; but I neared Solomon station, 
thirty-six miles from Nome, without see- 
ing a sign of him. The storm was getting 
worse, and by this time I couldn't even 
see my wheel dogs next the sled. I couldn't 
see the buildings at Solomon when I was 
right on them. Then, all of a sudden, I 
heard Percy calling to his dogs. 

“I found the people at Solomon Road- 
house trying to haul him and his team 
inside. But because we were the ones who 
had to break the trail, every moment 
counted. Once the teams behind us 
caught up with us, we were goners. I gave 
Percy a yell, telling him in my most em- 
phatic language to bisak loose and follow 
me. He did, and I dashed on. 

“ By that time, I couldn't see a thing, 
and didn't know whether we were on the 
trail or not; but little old Baldy had been 
over that trail before, and he knew. He 
was heading right into the teeth of it, and 
unless the wind had changed I was sure 
we were going north, where we should go. 

“I could tell we were passing Eskimo 
igloos and cabins, because my Weel dogs, 
Bob and Queen, would always try to pull 
out toward those places of shelter; bur 
Baldy never faltered. He was only a pup 
and it was his first race, but he plowed 
on, his feet breaking the trail and his 
brave heart putting courage into the team 
he was leading! I might as well have been 
blind for all the good my eyes were doing 
me; but every little while I'd stop the team 
and grope forward, just to feel that my 
dogs were there. I'd find Baldy standing 
in his flank protector and blanket, sturdy 
and brave as a little polar bear. I'd melt 
the ice away from his face, and hug him. 
I was so darned proud and happy that I 


just couldn’t find words to tell him what 
thought of him. 
ss ELL, we battled on. Instinct told 


me pretty well where I was, and I 
located myself definitely when Baldy 
turned off to cross a lagoon. Here the wind 
caught the whole team, blew it around as 
if it had been the tail of a kite, and 
slammed it up against the shore again. 
Every vestige of snow had been blown 
from the ice, so that neither the dogs nor I 
could get a foothold. But I was prepared 
for that: 

“I put on a pair of water mukluks (skin 
boots) that fad eroéperi attached to them. 
After tying Percy's team to the back of my 
sled I felt my way along my own team, 
and put a chain on Baldy's collar. I 
fastened the other end of the chain to the 
back of my belt and then bucked into the 
storm, digging my creepers into the glare 
ice and literally dragging both teams 
along. George, how the wind blew! I 
could feel it slap those dogs behind me as 
if they had been clothes on a line! 

“ Across the lagoon the trail begins the 
ascent of Topkok Hill. On the south side 
the cliffs are perpendicular. If I missed 
the trail the wind would catch us and 
blow us over to death, sure as fate. I was 
afraid Baldy might have lost his bearings 
when he was blown back the first time, so 
when I reached the other shore of the 
lagoon I called Percy to hold the dogs 
while I searched for the trail. I got the 
ice off my face and through the swirling 


Friendly but Friendless 


ICK at heart he watched 

them go. Last year he was 
always asked to join this merry 
group, but now the invitations 
were becoming fewer and few- 
er. He touched his face gin- 
gerly in miserable speculation. 
Could it be 6.46008 
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A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 
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It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 
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shaving or wash- 
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Continue rubbing 
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the dirt and skin 
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—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 
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Mellin’s Food— 
A Milk Modifier 


A nursing mother takes 
Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in 
an increased supply of breast milk 
and a more comfortable baby. 


Another nursing mother, 
whose breast milk is insufficient, 
uses Mellin’s Food and milk as 
a supplementary diet or com- 
plemental feeding, and at once 
notices that her baby is better 
satisfied and that the gain in 
weight increases, as a result of 
this additional nourishment. 


A mother cannot nurse her 
little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet 
from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and is relieved 
from all anxiety, being confident 
that the selected diet is full and 
complete nourishment. 

It is well to know about Mellin's Food, in 
order to be ready for these emergencies. 
Write today for our free book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 
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Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
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one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 
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Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Dobbie $6 $7 $8 


Write for descriptive literature. 
403 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


snow saw what I took to be a telephone 
pole. You know in a blizzard objects near 
enough to be seen always loom up ten 
times larger than they are. The telephone 
pole turned out to be a piece of pipe—but 
it marked the trail! It was pure luck that 
we'd come out just there. It made us feel 
so good that we flung ourselves forward in 
the teeth of the gale and made Topkok 
Hill in record time. 

“T was fighting happily along, when 
suddenly I felt my team swing off to one 
side. Just then in a lull I thought I saw 
| a man near Baldy’s head. While I was 
trying to clear my eyes of ice, the fellow 
grabbed Baldy's collar and ran the whole 
team into a road-house by the side of the 
| trail. Percy's team on my heels rushed in 
behind me and there we were, seventeen 
dogs and two sleds, all tangled up in a bit 
of a shack hardly large enough for a 
| wheelbarrow. 

"What do you mean?" I asked the 
fellow, whose name was One-eye some- 
thing. He stammered a bit, and then said 
he had just come down from the divide 

-with the blizzard at his back, and it was 
so bad he was afraid we couldn't go 
against it; so he had stood out in the 
middle of the trail waiting for us, to help 
us into shelter. 


"HE TALKED so like a good Samari- 
tan that he had Percy thanking him. 
But I knew him for the handy man of one 
of the betting rings in Nome, a ring that 
had a bunch of money on another team. 
Something told me that the ring had in- 
structed him to head me off at any cost— 
afterward this proved to be the case—so 
I wasn't at all gentle as I straightened out 
my dogs for a fresh start. I told him to 
open the door and let me out. Instead, 
he backed himself up against it, and gave 
me a dirty look. 

“T unwound my blacksnake whip from 
the back of the sled and began cracking it 
over the backs of the dogs, not caring 
whether One-eye got in the way or not. 
He moved a bit, but refused to open the 
door. Then the road-house keeper's squaw 
went toward him. Although she never 
said a word, she gave me a look that told 
me she was my friend. 'Get out of the 
way, you white-livered skate!’ I yelled at 
One-eye, 'or you'll be minus your other 
lamp! He jumped as I cracked my whip 
again, and the squaw opened the door for 
me. My dogs shot out into the storm 
with the native woman's ‘Naguruk’ (Good) 
ringing in my ears above the howl. 

“When I got clear of the cabin, I 
shouted at Percy to make sure he was out 
too. Then away we both went into the 
blizzard. We had to make the shelter of 
the first timber by dark. And we had to 
keep ahead of those other teams. 

“The storm was worse than ever. I 
couldn’t see the trail, I couldn’t see any- 
thing. I depended on Baldy. Would he 
continue to head into it or would he, like 
ninety-nine out of a hundred dogs, turn 
tail and run with the wind? But Baldy 
was the hundredth dog—he headed into 
it! In a lull I caught a glimpse of his 
sturdy little body—such a small, brave 
bit of life in that vast, storm-swept waste. 
His shoulders were squared, his head was 
down, and his bleeding, ice-cut feet were 
digging into the snow. It was the wolf in 
| him that was finding the hidden trail for 
ı me, but it was the pride and courage of 


his dog blood that was leading his team on 
against the blinding gale. In sheer joy of 
him I yelled back at Percy! 

“We had a tough trail ahead of us: 
open water, overflows, deep snow, hills, 
and the increasing blizzard cutting our 
faces. Yet I never gave Baldy a com- 
mand. I felt that he knew better than I. 

“And then suddenly the team took to 
a side hill. I could hear Percy yelling, 
*We're lost! We're off the trail! We'll be 
blown to sea!’ I could feel the sled being 
yanked up, up until we were on top of a 
divide. "There were spots of bare earth 
and places where the snow was cut with 
furrows two feet deep, the worst kind of 
going. The wind was bitter cold. My face 
was freezing. The tarpaulin on the sled 
was bellying out and coming loose. I 
didn't dare take off my mitts to fix it, 
because they would have been torn from 
me and carried away. My body was wet 
with perspiration and the blizzard had 
found holes in my parka and was searing 
me like red-hot steel. I felt the sled shoot 
down over the slope of a hill again, and 
suddenly dogs, sled, and myself were 
smack in an overflow! 

“I didn't dare say gee or haw, because 
I couldn't see a foot before my eyes, and 
had no idea where to go. All I could do 
was sing out to Baldy, ‘All right, boy!’ 
and trust that he could get us out. 

“He did, by swinging haw and goin 
along the side of a hill. Then he starte 
pell-mell up what in the whirling snow 
seemed to be a mountain. Percy yelled 
then, let me tell you, and he had reason 
to. We appeared to be going at right 
angles to our course. The storm hit us 
broadside, and blew the sled around. We 
were lost! Blindly I hung on to the handle 
bars. Then came a moment when we went 
whirling over what seemed to be a preci- 
pice. I thought the sled never would stop 
sliding downward. 


i E REACHED bottom at last and, 

to my astonishment, the trail. It 
wasn't long, then, before we ran into 
deep, soft snow. Presently trees loomed 
up ahead. We'd struck timber, the shelter 
we'd aimed for. That pup Baldy, with 
sagacity that is truly remarkable, had 
taken a short cut across a hill, avoided all 
the open water on the river, and shortened 
our course by a mile or 5o! 

“The storm was not so bad in the tim- 
ber, and we soon came to Charley's Road- 
house, where we intended to take our 
first rest. The old boy had the surprise of 
his life when he saw us. He'd heard over 
the telephone that all Nome thought we 
had been blown to sea. Only one other 
team had been able to follow our trail, and 
they were then storm-bound back at Top- 
kok Road-house, unable to proceed. I tell 
vou, Percy and I felt proud of our pups! 
à ; $ : : A 
They’d been breaking trail for sixty-six 
miles against a blizzard, and had made 
the distance in eight hours, without food 
or rest! 

“From all this you may get an idea of 
what that 1909 Sweepstakes was like," 
continued Scotty, “so I shall not go 
further into detail. The blizzard was one 
of the worst I ever experienced, but our 
dogs, especially Baldy, were super-dogs. 
They brought me in for the first prize of 
eight thousand dollars, and my second 
team with Percy got the second prize of. 
two thousand dollars. For that reason, 


The Challenge of the Sweepstakes Trail! by BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


perhaps, I look back on that race as both 
the hardest and the easiest I ever ran. 
After a fellow has won, the race always 
seems easy, some way. The real hero of a 
Sweepstakes is the chap who does his best, 
and keeps fighting on after he knows he 
cannot win. Those are the men I admire 
—but there’s never a crowd to give them 
aglad hand when they come limping home. 
I always went out to meet the losers i in a 
race and escort them back to town.’ 


ON THE last day of the 1909 Sweep- 
stakes the great blizzard abated. 
When the weary, battered Scotty came 
swinging into Nome it was night, a crisp 
Alaskan night with a radiance of stars and 
the Northern Lights above the vast white 
desert of Bering Sea. Beacon fires flared 
among the ice hummocks along the trail. 
Skyrockets leaped in delirious welcome 
against the sky. Cannon boomed, whistles 
tooted, fire bells rang, to herald his ap- 
roach. “Make way for the champion! 
lere he comes!” yelled the joyous, jos- 
tling mob as it separated and formed a 
long narrow lane of victory down which 
he sped toward the finishing post. 

Indomitable, ice-covered Scotty, with 
his frozen cheeks and his snowblind eyes! 
Valiant little Baldy, with his weary, trail- 
worn feet! Across the tape they dashed, 
amid the din of whistles and shouts and 
cheers. Men fought to grasp Scotty’s 
hand, to slap him on the ed Women 
struggled to embrace him. He was swept 
off his feet and to the shoulders of ad- 
mirers, who bore him in triumph along 
the snowy streets. Then, from the little 
town beneath the Circle once again the 
news flashed out to the four corners of the 
civilized world: Scotty Allan, winner of 
the All Alaska Sweepstakes! King of the 
Arctic Trails! 

And King of the Arctic Trails Alaskans 
proclaim him to-day, this daredevil of the 
snows, whose tired dogs would not sleep 
on the Sweepstakes trail unless he lay 
down with them to rest; this speed king 
who never ran “out of the money,” yet 
who always went to meet the losers and 
hearten them with words of cheer. 


ARE parents a hindrance to chil- 
dren? Do they select a child’s pro- 
fession for him? Do they thwart the 
development of a child’s initiative 
and preferences, and thus stunt his 
judgment and personality? Some- 
times they do, says Chester Crowell, 
the widely read author. He is the 
father of two boys and three girls, and 
in a remarkably interesting way he 
tells you next month how he is try- 
ing to open the doors of life to these 
young folks. “I Won't Be a Hin- 
drance to My Children!”’ is the title 
of this very pointed article. 


“A PAINTER OF DREAMS” is Wil- 
liam Emerson. For years he was 
hounded by ridicule, and haunted by 
fear of failure. He tried to kill his 
longing for art by turning to other 
kinds of work. But his dreams would 
not die, and now they will live on can- 
vas for future generations. The story 
of his life, as told for you next month, 
is a strong human drama, packed 


with interest and with inspiration. | 
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Mysteries I Cannot Explain 


(Continued from page 25) 


who possess certain of these advanced 
powers in something approaching a de- 
veloped form. One is the wife of a news- 
paper man living in a small town. She is 
a very intelligent woman of wide and 
varied interests, and she leads an active 
life. I do not suppose over a dozen peo- 
ple know of the existence of her strange 
gift and they are all sworn to the deepest 
secrecy. This is because she is so afraid 
of being thought "queer." She does her 
“stunts” anywhere and in a good light, 
without stage properties, or preparations. 

I have seen ker in action a great many 
times; but once I had the privilege of 
attending a series of afternoons and eve- 
nings, extending over a month. The 
method was as follows: The woman, whom 
- we will call Mrs. Exeter, was blindfolded 
and seated in a chair. Her husband held 
her wrist for perhaps ten seconds, which 
scemed sufficient to disassociate her from 
normal consciousness. I suppose we might 
say that she went into a trance, although 
she spoke, and could on occasion move 
about with as much animation as in her 
natural state. At any rate, as far as her 
personal consciousness was concerned, she 
was not there. When at the end of an 
experiment her husband again shook her 
wrist, she seemed to be awakened from 
a refreshing sleep. And apparently she 
never had the slightest notion either of 
the lapse of time, or of what had hap- 
pened. 


BEFORE describing what happened, I 
should like to call attention to a number 
of interesting factors in the situation. 
Mrs. Exeter was a visitor in the city where 
we then found ourselves. The experiments 
were conducted in the house of the people 
my wife and I were visiting, and to which 
Mr. and Mrs. Exeter would generally 
come in to dinner. The attending group 
was composed of a newspaper editor and 
his wife, an exporter, another author, and 
ourselves. All were hard-headed people 
without any theoretical axes to grind; not 
emotionally interested; not too serious- 
minded about it all (an important pont 
laughter and an easy humor, I have found, 
make a fine “‘climate” for the encourage- 
ment of these shy and chancy manifesta- 
tions—when genuine). 

Another important point was that no 
one came seeking from the unknown relief 
from any recent grief. We sat—or moved 
around—in a light bright enough to 
enable us plainly to see even the most 
remote details of the room. On a few 
occasions, we used late afternoon daylight. 
Most of the time the light was furnished 
by a twenty-watt electric globe. By 
experiments, we found that we had much 
better luck when this globe was tinted 
lilac. Why this skada be so, nobody 
knew; but it was so, and the depth of tint 
was so slight that the visible illumination 
was little if any reduced. Too much light, 
or the wrong kind of light, appeared to 
inhibit. 

Naturally, it is impossible in the space 
of a short article for me to tell chronologi- 
cally all the things that happened, or even 
to give a connected account of the course 


of the experiments. I shall have to do 
what I did in the cases of the other two 
women—pick out here and there a fact, or 
an observation as little as possible suscep- 
tible to the suspicion of delusion, or illusion. 

For example: When she was in this 
trance-like state, Mrs. Exeter clasped her 
hands in front of her, elbows bent, much 
in the conventional praying attitude. She 
told me to try to force them down to her 
lap. I was unable to do so, although, 
finally, I threw my whole weight on them. 

“Now,” she instructed, “feel the mus- 
cles.” 

Still pressing down as heavily as I could 
with one hand, I felt her biceps and 
shoulders with the other. The muscles 
were flaccid. 


OW, obviously her hands were held in 

that position against my weight either 
by the action of the bands of muscles, 
or by some support from beneath, or from 
above by some other suspension than the 
muscles. There is no getting away from 
that, for the elbow joint is a movable hinge. 
If held by the muscles, those muscles must 
flex, become rigid. Try holding even ten 
pounds—let alone a hundred and sixty- 
five—in the position described. What 
was the thing that propped them from 
underneath or suspended them from 
above? I do not know. It was something 
physical, of course; but of a nature we 
know—as yet—nothing about. 

One is naturally reminded of the scien- 
tist Crawford’s “psychic rods" which he 
thought accounted for his table tippings 
and levitations, and the pressure of which 
he claimed to have measured on scales. 
In the case of Mrs. Exeter, I am sure that 
it was something physical, although as yet 
unidentified. rs. Exeter merely sub- 
stituted for the customary resistance of 
her muscles some other mechanism of re- 
sistance which she possessed—which prob- 
ably all of us possess, at least potentially 
—but with which she was not consciously 
acquainted. 

"My hands are upheld," was all our 
questions elicited. 

The speculation—it can hardly be called 
a theory—that this force might be an 
emanation from her own body gains a 
certain plausibility from our observation 
of some of her other "stunts." These 
stunts depended on our visual perceptions 
—we had to see them. Now, our sight is 
more easily deceived than any other of 
our senses. It is very easy to imagine that 
you see things, especially when you are 
much interested. However, when a room- 
ful of matter-of-fact people all see the 
same thing at the same time, and check 
off against one another's observations, 
and if they all—as we did—take every 
precaution against eye strain from too 
continuous looking, and if they all prac- 
tice every expedient they can think of in 
the way of refocusing, closing the eyes 
and looking again, blurring the image for a 
resight, and so forth, then at least the con- 
tinued impression of the phenomena makes 
an interesting speculation. 

The emanation of which I speak, when | 
visible, took the appearance of a thin | 
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always . 4. 


. and shortly we all distinctly saw eves. 


wisp-like smoke, a good deal like cigarette 
smoke, except that it seemed to be unaf- 
fected by currents of air. When we first 
saw this, it was as a very slight wisp from 
the ends of Mrs. Exeter’s upheld fingers. 
Indeed, it was so slight that we were 
justified i in doubting whether it were not 
imaginary. In time, however, this milky 
mist grew in volume and density to a point 
where it was unmistakable. It thinned 
as one approached Mrs. Exeter until at 
about from three to five feet it practically 
disappeared. 

But, apparently, the “emanation” was 
not always visible. Sometimes we became 
aware of cold streaks, or areas, at various 
places in the room. They seemed to be 
pretty well defined. That is to sav, we 
could, by spreading our hands well apart 
and gradually bringing them together, 
get quite accurately the width of a cold 
streak. Of course I realize the difficulty of 
actually detecting temperature differences 
by the feel of the hands. Still, it is a fact 
that, not once but many times over, we 
all thought we felt the same thing, at the 
same time, and in the same places. 

And in some manner these cold streaks, 
or ideas of cold streaks, were connected 
with Mrs. Exeter. If one of us gently 
pinched one of these cold areas at about 
the height of Mrs. Exeter's knee and per- 
haps six or eight feet from her, she would 
exclaim and clasp her hand to her knee. 
If we touched the streak higher, she 
would bring her hand to her head, and so 
on. It was exactly as if this cold streak 
instantly transmitted our touch to Mrs. 
Exeter's nerves. Mind you, she was all 
this time very effectually blindfolded; and 
apparently unconscious. 


At FIRST the phenomenon consisted 
merely in the production of the mist. 
Then one evening Mrs. Exeter asked my 
wife and another woman to sit on either 
sideof her and to clasp her hands. Iam now 
going to transcribe directly from my notes, 
which were made at the moment and 
written up immediately afterward. 


The first manifestation with this arrange- 
ment appeared to he that Mrs. Exeter's skin 
became self-luminous, shining with a soft white. 
This seemed evident to all of us, especially in 
contrast to the flesh tones of the others who sat 
beside her; but in order to make sure it was not 
a reflection, we arranged screens to throw a 
strong shadow on her, so that, in contrast with 
the rest of the room, she sat in twilight. The 
luminosity persisted. 

We reseated ourselves. Mrs. Exeter's fea- 
tures became indistinct. The countenance was 


. 4 mere mass, much after the appearance of 
! distant faces in a crowd. 


Gradually a luminous 
mist-like mask appeared to form in front of her 
face, at first intermittently. It was at first 
formless, but in a wavering sort of fashion took 
a sort of rough shape. Ir seemed as if an at- 
tempt was being made to form another face in 
front of Mrs. Exeter's, using the fog-like lu- 
minous material as the plastic medium. The 
bandage around her eves disappeared entirely, 
‘The 
shaping is hard to describe, as it was slow, 
intermittent, wavering, and a lirtle uncertain, 
Bv a strong effort of concentration it was al- 
ways possible to look through this mask and 
see Mrs. Exeter's face with the white bandage 
around the eves, but once this concentration was 
in the least relaxed, the mask face reappeared. 


The mask face was that of a woman, un- 
familiar to anyone present. It seemed to 
all of us merely a bit of modeling a 
photograph. "Its features" my note 


. known snapshot picture. 


book says, “waxed and waned in distinct- 
ness, so that at no time was there a com- 
pletely correlated single image. It was 
much as one sees objects at a great depth 
in perfectly still and clear water.” 


HIS was the first of the phenomena we 

called "masks," for lack of a better 
term. We saw a great many of them, first 
and last, and we made a great many ob- 
servations on their peculiarities, and the 
conditions of their production. As time 
went on, their production became easier, 
quicker, and more definite. By checking 
off our separate observations against one 
another, we readily concluded that at 
least we thought we were secing the same 
thing. If these smoky emanations, and 
the masks molded on them, had no actual 
physical basis, the fact of their appearing 
as actualities, over and over again, to 
such matter-of-fact people as ourselves 
was sufficiently intriguing in itself. 

Sometimes these masks were portraits 
of people some or all of us had known in 
the flesh. They were all perfectly good 
recognizable portraits at that. However, 
nobody had any impression that these 
were in any sense “materializations” of 
the people portraved. It was as though 
we had come across some previously un- 
We did notice 
this: When the person portrayed was 
known to Mrs. Exeter, the result was 
much more clearly detailed than when he 
was not. 

These masks were quite distinctly to 
be seen from all parts of the room and 
until one had approached to with n a few 
feet of Mrs. Exeter. Then the tenuous 
material of which they were apparently 
made was insufficient to obscure the real 
face. Once Mrs. Exeter passed her hand 
across her own countenance, which was 
at the moment obscured by the mask. 
The latter remained as clear as ever, but 
dimly through it we could see the hand 
moving. Once, while we watched, the 
mask, which had been facing us, turned 
to the left squarely in profile. I crossed 
the room rapidly to find that Mrs. Exeter 
had not stirred. 

We saw, as I say, a great many of these 
masks in a number of subsequent meet- 
ings. Then the experiments gradually 
took a new direction. We had nothing to 
do with that; nor, as far as she consciously 
was concerned, had Mrs. Exeter. 

One evening, instead of the usual 
smoke-like emanations, we noticed that 
Mrs. Exeter's ankles began to glow, al- 
though they were in complete shadow. 
The luminosity is hard to describe. It was 
not that of phosphorescence exactly, but 
more like the light shining down through 
an aquarium. We tried screening and mov- 
ing the lamp standard about, but without 
effect. After a while the glow dimmed. 

At this time, for the sake of eliminating 
details in the background, we seated Mrs. 
Exeter before an ordinary folding screen 
over which we had thrown a piece of 
black cloth. We found that in this way 
the " smoke" showed better. 

“I was seated within about four or five 
feet of Mrs. Exeter," my notes run, “who 
was more distinctly visible to me than to 
anyone else in the room. While I watched, 
not stared—removing my eyes every 
moment or so to avoid strain—hrst the 
outlines of her body merged with the 
black background, leaving ‘boldly prom- 


Mysteries I Cannot Explain, by Stewart EDWARD WHITE 


inent the white of her arms, neck, and 
face, then swiftly the black appeared to 
close over these. She had vanished utterly, 
leaving only the black screen. Remarked 
on this, but suspected it as perhaps the 
blurring effect of too attentive looking. I 
therefore tried, by staring intently, by 
blurring my eyes and similar devices, 
to repeat at will this blotting-out effect; 
but in vain. However, when I ceased 
doing this, and resumed ordinary looking, 
the phenomenon repeated." It was noted 
that the details of the room remained 
clear. The fog was evidently not of gen- 
eral diffusion. 

This was repeated over and over, until 
the complete obliteration could be held 
upward of half a minute at a time, when 
there appeared in the middle of this black- 
ness luminous silhouettes of heads and 
shoulders, considerably smaller than Mrs. 
Exeter's. They were illumined after the 
fashion of a heavily frosted incandescent 
globe lighted from within. These sil- 
houettes seemed to us to have much more 
personality than the masks had. 

The effect was to be noted in greatest 
perfection at from ten or fifteen feet from 
Mrs. Exeter. When you drew nearer than 
that, she herself became visible as the 
"smoke" thinned. At a range of three or 
four feet, the observer could see nothing 
unusual, except perhaps a thin “smoke.” 
In the course of one of tnese manifesta- 
tions, the luminous silhouette, which was 
facing us, turned to full profile toward the 
west. We remarked on this, whereupon 
one of us, who was sitting very close to 
Mrs. Exeter, reported that die Latter had 
not moved. It was at once requested that 
the silhouette be turned in profile toward 
the east. It was shifted, though not quite 
to full profile; and again the observer 
reported that Mrs. Exeter had not moved. 


Q'VENTUALLY it occurred to us that 

4we might place Mrs. Exeter behind 
the screen instead of in front of it. Almost 
immediately after this was done, the typi- 
cal luminous fog apparently began to seep 
through below the screen. At first, we 
saw it only where the screen met the floor; 
but shortly it began to rise. There were 
some quite sharp folds in the black stuff 
that draped the screen. 

These folds were slowly obscured by the 
luminous fog, which finally took on about 
the proportionate dimensions of a stand- 
ing human figure. It took a position di- 
rectly in front of the place where Mrs. 
Exeter had been seated. The thing was 
not even vaguely shaped in silhouette of a 
human figure; it was merely about that 
tall and broad. 

After a few moments, this appearance 
moved about two feet to our left along 
the screen. The folds that at first had 
been obscured by it again came sharply 
into sight; while those to the left, which 
had up to now been clearly defined, dis- 
appeared, At this moment, the telephone 
rang. In order to reach it, I had to pass 
behind the screen. I found that Mrs. 
Exeter was no longer seated, as we had 
supposed her to be, but that she was 
standing. What is more, she had moved to 
a point exactly behind that at which I had 
observed the manifestation on the other 
side of the screen. So that, obviously, the 
human-sized luminosity on our side had 
exactly followed Mrs. Exeter's—to us un- 
known—movements on the other. 
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The Builders pf the Tele 


Spannino the country, under 
rivers, across prairies and over 
mountain ranges, the telephone 
builders have carried the electric 
wires of their communication net- 
work. Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant was a 
few hundred feet of wire and 
two crude instruments. The 
only builder was Thomas A. 
Watson, Dr. Bell’s assistant. 


It was a small beginning, but 
the work then started will never 
cease. In 50 years many million 
miles of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones have 


been installed, and all over the 
country are buildings with switch- 
boards and the complicated ap- 
paratus for connecting each tele- 
phone with any other. The 
telephone’s builders have been 
many and their lives have been 
rich in romantic adventure and 
unselfish devotion to the service. 


Telephone builders are still ex- 
tending and rebuilding the tele- 
phone plant. A million dollars a 
day are being expended in the 
Bell System in construction 
work to provide for the nation’s 
growing needs. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Same materials, same work- 
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the Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
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Nornan 
Rocrwel 


Old Mr. Tracy, the founder of 
Tracy, Tracy & Tracy, broke a 
hundred last year, and there are 
those in the club who insist that 
if he ever makes a hole in one, 
they'll either have to give him the 


club house or throw him out. 
When it comes to personal scen- 
e old man Tracy has the money 


o. biiy the best—and he buys 

— which, of course, finds 
Kin ictured here in Dutchess 
Knickers. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally 
was just a slogan—a homely, but 
sincere expression to the public of 
honest manufacturing intent. Today 
the slogan is a monument to a 
promise kept unswervingly for more 
than forty-six years—it is one of the 
tangible differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


 pureness ag | 
TROUSER? 


105 a Burton $190 a Rip 


DUTCHESS 


Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
W'earers. This series, in leaflet form, may be hdd upon 
equest. Other sketches include: 


"Going on Nineteen” in FLANNELS 
“Tireless Business Man of 25'' in SPORT TROUSERS 
"The Head of the Works” in BREECHES 
Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS 
Voting Next Year” in COLLEGI ATES 
" Her Splitter Evans" in WORK TROUSERS 
“That Darn Bennett Kid” in BOYS’ KNICKERS 


| holds it. 


The other woman I mentioned in con- 
nection with Mrs. Exeter started her 
sychic career by dcing automatic writing. 
[his is one of the commonest of all the 
henomena, about as common as manipu- 
pes of the planchette or ouija board; 
and with about as many and as varied 
explanations to account for it. The only 
thing that seems always and solidly so— 
eliminating conscious fraud—is that the 
pencil does race off across the paper out 
of conscious control of the person who 
I say conscious control, because 
one explanation is that the muscles are 
directed by the person's “subconscious.” 
There is no way of proving or disproving 
this theory, as far as the mere fact of 
writing is concerned, because the pencil 
is held as you always hold a pencil, and 
therefore the cause cannot be observed, 
but must be deduced. You have to judge 
motives, sincerity, honesty—in short, the 
character of the manipulator. 

But this woman is—at least at times— 
capable of an automatic writing which 
seems to be genuinely automatic. She 
holds the pencil upright and loosely be- 
tween her first and middle fingers. In 
this position it wriggles about at all 
angles—the hand and fingers remaining 
immobile except for a steady motion across 
the paper—to form a very large and 
scraggly handwriting. Except for the one 
point of support between the fingers, the 
pencil appears to be quite on its own. 

Indeed, a moment's trial will conv ince 
anyone that no amount of muscular jug- 
gling can make a pencil so held act in that 
manner. I have watched the process from 
within a few inches and can testify that 
the supporting fingers have been merely a 
support. Something either pushed the 
point of the pencil about below the fingers, 
or the butt of it about above the fingers. 
Furthermore, while the thing was in 
action, I seemed to feel a cold area about 
the hand, very similar to the cold areas 
near Mrs. Exeter. This appears to be 
true "automatic" writing: in the sense 
that it was not done by visible muscles. 


HIS same woman could, in a darkened 

room—any room— produce queer lights. 
As far as we ever found out, these lights 
did not mean anything very definite. 
There were no preparations for producing 
them. Somebody would get the idea that 
it would be interesting to “try for lights,” 
so we would adjourn to the place we 
could most effectually darken. the lights 
showed best in darkness; but our desire 
was especially to eliminate all physical 
illumination in order not to confuse the 
issue. This woman is an intimate friend 
of ours. I need hardly add that she is 
beyond even a remote suspicion of fraud 
and that she in no manner exploits any 
of her unusual powers. 

The lights were of various sorts. The 
most common were what we called “ but- 
terfly” lights—brief flashes and extinc- 
tions of tiny points, like the appearance 
and disappearance of fireflies. Sometimes 


| some of these were faintly colored, but 


ordinarily they were white. Another t ie 
consisted of what might be describe 
lucent patches or areas of greater or josie 
intensity. Sometimes the fireworks were 
more elaborate. Here follows, from my 
notes made on the spot, the record of one 
of the most astonishing: 


At first appeared small single sparks, a very 
few of them. As we did not all see them at the 
same time, I dismissed them as possibly due 
to eye strain. Then we perceived a big oblong 
of milky lucence, higher than it was broad, 
much larger than the window, and in another 
part of the room. The right edge of this grad- 
ually gained power until it was quite clearly 
defined, while the left side faded by grada- 
tions into darkness. The oblong next nar- 
rowed until it had become a narrow band of 
quite bright milky light. It looked to be about 
ten feet high, and a foot broad. Its ends 
shaded into darkness. About four feet of this 
band was brighter than the rest. ‘This bright 
portion was at first near the floor, but grad- 
ually mounted until it was near where the 
ceiling ought to be. While there we saw small 
ascending bits or flakes of brighter substance, 
appearing for perhaps half a second. Re- 
minded me of motes in a sun ray. The brightest 
part of the band then slowly descended to the 
floor again; and suddenly disappeared. At no 
time did this light make any part of the room 
near it visible. The whole lasted about ten 
minutes. 


NOY I am not trying to work up any 
brief for the actuality of these mani- 
festations. Indeed, I do not pretend to 
understand their origin or their signifi- 
cance. I am simply trying to say that a 
number of perfectly sane people who ap- 
proached the experiment with no motive 
save that of intelligent interest did have, 
over a considerable period of time, certain 
experiences which suggest that there are 
human powers as yet beyond our compre- 
hension or control. I believe more people 
would have such experiences if they would 
get over being frightened by the subject, 
or ashamed of being thought queer up 
aloft, or easily deceived. 

It is a horrible thing to be fooled occa- 
sionally—and especially to be found out 
in it. But to me, it is a much more hor- 
rible thing to be so narrow-minded that 
you are afraid to take and examine what 
life offers you. 

Perhaps someone will say, What is the 
use? Well, for that matter, what is the 
use of anything whose meaning and out- 
come we cannot clearly foresee? A large 
proportion of our present knowledge was 
"occult" and “magical” and "supersti- 
tious" to our revered forebears. And for 
precisely the same reason—just because it 
did not happen to fit in the theoretical 
framework of the time. 

Leave such matters to experts? Fine! 
But who are the experts? There can be 
no experts in anything until it is over- 
whelmingly evident that there is some- 
thing to be expert in. Your testimony and 
my testimony may not be worth a whole 
lot, but if we keep at it long enough it will 
most certainly be valuable. 

And in the meantime, it is interesting 
to explore! 


"HOW Did That Get in the Paper?" Kent Cooper, general manager of 
the Associated Press, gives you the answer next month. His organization 
gathers news from every hamlet in America, and from every country 


on earth. 
are happening," 


“A. P. men have a way of being present wherever things 
says Mr. Cooper, and he relates some extraordinary 


stories to illustrate the zeal and ingenuity of these news-gatherers. 
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The Twenty-four 
Murrays Work 
and Live Together 


(Continued from page 41) 


Phil the guitar. Quint was also a vio- 
linist. Each of the girls played one or more 
instruments, so that all seven got into the 
orchestra. The old-time hymns and other 
favorites were played and sung, while 
Mother and Father leaned back and 
listened, or joined in the choruses. 

Evenings, too, after the week-day work, 
the family gathered in that comfortable 
old room. No cut and dried sessions were 
these but genuine, eager get-togethers, at 
which notes of the day’s activities were 
compared, plans formulated, problems 
discussed 

“Father never took the attitude,” Bob 
explained, “that we youngsters were too 
young to understand important matters. 
The store of his dream was now under 
way, and I, having left school, was helping 
him out there. It w as always ‘our’ store, 
‘our’ farm, and ‘our’ family with Father. 

“When our neighbors asked us boys 
what we were going to do when we got big 
we never hesitated over the answer. It 
always was, ‘Help Father.’ That seemed 
about the biggest thing we could do. 

“I believe it was the biggest thing in 
our minds because Father’s interest was 
in his store. And as he talked about it in 
those pleasant evenings at home we saw 
with him a store in which a farmer could 
get everything he wanted, and get it 
quick; a store in which his problems would 
be handled by experts who could advise 
him to his advantage; in short, a store 
which would have its influence on this 
whole northeast Pennsylvania country. 

“The point is this, I think: If my 
brothers and I had simply seen ahead a 
humdrum job of clerking in a hardware 
store, Honesdale would never have held us 
long. Father knew that. Therefore he cut 
out for us a big job—the job of making a 
small town yield us a big city business, 
through big business methods. For in- 
stance, when he put me to selling ferti- 
lizer he sent me out with a horse and 


buggy after orders, and forthwith made of 


me a salesman instead of a clerk.” 
\ HEN Bob Murray was eighteen he 
went to New York toconsult with the 
manufacturers of the fertilizer he was sell- 
ing. He had become such a good salesman 
that the New York house made him what 
was then a very flattering offer, twelve 
hundred dollars a year and all expenses. 

“I was only to work nine months a year 
and get paid for twelve," Murray related. 
" Father was paying me but fifty dollars a 
month. I felt so big on the way home that 
the train. was scarcely large enough to 
hold me. 

“That night I told Father about it. 

"'[t's a good offer,’ he a ‘Tl 
think it over.’ 

“Next morning he called me to him. 
‘I’ve decided, Bob,’ he said, ‘that if you 
are worth one hundred dollars a month to 
that New York company you are worth 
one hundred and twenty-hve dollars a 
month to me. But that’s a lot of money 
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for a boy to have to spend. It might go 
to your head and spoil you. I'll keep on 
paying you in cash what you are getting 
now—fhfty dollars a month. The other 
seventy-five dollars a month I'll place to 
your credit at six per cent interest. Some 
day, when you need that money, it will be 
there for you. Which offer do you want 
to take?’ 

“< Your offer,’ I said, without hesitation. 

“ After that Father couldn't have driven 
me to New York. It was the first and last 
time any one of us ever considered leaving 
home, though we've had lots of chances.” 


O SAVE; to have ready money in the 

bank to meet emergencies, or grasp 
opportunities; to keep their debts paid up 
to the minute; to buy only within their 
means—that was the cardinal creed of 
business which Father Murray kept pound- 
ing into the minds of his sons. 

“You don't own anything as long as 
you owe anything," he told them a thou- 
sand times. “Goods bought on credit and 
with borrowed money aren't yours until 
you've paid for them. Credit is all right, 
but cash is bett .r; the one may go back on 
you when you most need it, but the other 
never will!” 

And the Murravs, one and all, stuck to 
their father's creed. 

Bob Murray stated to me: “Give us 
ten minutes' notice, and we can swing any 
kind of deal up to one hundred thousand 
dollars! Forty-eight Saturday nights out 
of the fifty-two in the year we don’t owe 
a penny! For five years, on our annual 
statement of January Ist we have been 
able to write after 'Liabilities'—'None'! 

“Now don't get the idea," Bob Murray 
said, "that we shot up into big things all 
at once. It has taken us years to get 
where we are. Business didn't roll in. We 
had to get out and drive it in. At times it 
was pretty discouraging Once we were 
right on the verge of being licked!” 

Let me lead up to that time: 

As the Murray boys became old enough, 
they were sent out to meet and become 
acquainted with the farmers and their 
problems, very much as big manufac- 
turers send out salesmen. They traveled 
in all kinds of weather, over all kinds of 
roads. They met the farmers in their 
helds, the women in their kitchens. They 
found that to cater to the wants of an 
agricultural region required special knowl- 
cdge. 

Farmers were becoming interested in 
better homes, technical subjects, power- 
driven machinery. When they asked 
questions they wanted accurate answers. 

Bob Murray studied plumbing, for 
farmers were installing in their homes 
running water and modern bathrooms. 
Then he went to work as a journeyman, 
and learned plumbing in all its practical 
phases. This all before the Murray boys 
attempted to sell plumbing supplies! 

Out on the Murray farm, Phil qualified 
as an expert in farm machinery. He 
studied it from raw materials to finished 
products at the factory. He familiarized 
himself with it by working with it in his 
ovn fields. Later, when Jake Demer mar- 
ried Maude, he too was taken into the 
organization, and became a specialist in 
farm machines, roofing problems, matters 
of drainage and soil improvement. 

Quintin was sent out West to take a job 
in a big gas engine plant, to learn gas 


engines. He spent a year in the factory, 
and then went to an engineering school in 
New York City to learn the electrical end 
of the engine business. Each year there- 
after, during three winter months, he re- 
turned to the school, that his technical 
training might be kept strictly up to date. 

Eben Keen, who married Vera, came 
into the firm as store manager and spe- 
cialist in "paints and shelf goods. He 
took a special night-school course in 
store methods, and studied progressive 
stores in the larger cities. 

Each member of the firm thus became a 
specialist in some one general line. 

“Now, I suppose, to make this a good 
storv," laughed Bob Murray, "that 
should tell you how, in response to all this 
preparation, the customers flocked into 
the store and we had to hire extra help to 
handle the business. The sad part of it 
was that they didn't. They came but 
slowly. And they didn't spend a great 
deal when they came. 

"Still, we grew, little by little. We 
managed to crawl a little ahead in profits 
each year. And then, just when we figured 
that we had built well and were ready to 
swing ahead at a better pace, a big mail- 
order house swamped our customers with 
catalogues. Another mail-order house, 
and another, followed suit, each with more 
alluring catalogues and promises. The 
farmers read, got out their pencils and 
began to order by mail. The trade for 
which we had scoured three counties be- 
gan to dwindle. It dropped five per cent 
at a clip, five times as fast as we had 
built it! 


s HAT shall we do? we would ask 
when we met evenings to talk 
things over. 

“One thing and another was proposed. 
None seemed to fit. Our stock-rooms were 
full of hardware and farm supplies that 
weren't moving. The freight houses were 
full of machinery shipped direct to our 
customers, and there left unclaimed. 

“Nightly our troubled family confer- 
ences went on, getting us nowhere. Father 
would check over the books. 

“Weve lost twenty per cent of our 
business,’ he would announce. 

“Then the loss went up to thirty per 
cent. It kept on mounting until it hit 
forty per cent. 

“Well, do something" said Mother. 

* And Quint spoke up. "The trouble is," 
he said, 'that the folks of this county 


, don't know how good we are. We ought 


to get 'em together and let 'em know? 

“How? demanded Phil. 

““Why, bring 'em in and show ’em? 
argued Quint. 

“It was an idea. We mulled it over. 
Finally, it was decided to write to all our 
customers, and to folks who might be our 
customers, to come in and talk the matter 
over. Of course we knew that they 
wouldn't come under ordinary circum- 
stances, so we concluded to do something 
extraordinary. We purchased full pages 
in our county papers, and announced that 
we were going to give a Big Party, and we 
wanted everybody to come; that we'd 
have free eats, candy for the kids, prize 
packages for the ladies, plenty of music, 
and lots else. We added that the Big 
Party would last four days. 

“Mother and the girls agreed to pre- 
pare and serve the lunch, and thus save 


the cost of a caterer. We had a thousand 
invitations printed, and mailed them out 
sixty days in advance so that folks would 
know of the party in plenty of time. We 
induced the manufacturers to send us 
demonstrators who could show our goods 
in the best light; and we hired an orches- 
tra, rented the opera house, and engaged 
two acts of vaudeville. Every one of us 
knew that the way the party went so 
would the business go. It was an anxious 
sixty days’ wait. 

“We were all down at the store bright 
and early when the big day came. The 
decorations were in place, the goods ar- 
ranged as attractively as we knew how, 
and a big counter was set up for the lunch. 
The orchestra was on hand, and the 
demonstrators, and over in the opera 
house the actors waited. 

“Will they come?’ asked one of the girls. 

* "They'll come,’ predicted Quint con- 
fidently. 

“And they did. At nine they began to 
arrive. By ten, a steady stream—men, 
women, and children—was coming in 
through the doors. By noon the town 
resembled circus day. Buggies, surreys, 
phaétons, horse-drawn vehicles of every 
kind were hitched to every available post. 
The demonstrators were swamped. Over 
in the opera house they played to packed 
seats. And between the demonstrations, 
and between the vaudeville acts, we got up 
and talked to them, in four-minute talks— 
told them what we were trying to do, how 
we had prepared ourselves to do it, and 
asked them to give us a trial. 

“The second, third, and fourth days 
were the first over again, only bigger; and 
we began to notice something we hadn’t 
counted on: ÆI the stores in Honesdale 
were doing a big business. The whole 
town was prohting by the party. 


“ALTOGETHER, the Big Party was our 
turning point. It was such a success 
that we decided tomake it an annual affair; 
and now people come by the thousands 
from three or four counties around: the 
mayor attends, and other merchants here 
in town advertise special sales in the news- 
apers for ‘the week of the Murray Big 
arty.’ 

“Our first party led us into a new line 
of business. After talking with the farmers 
and getting their viewpoint as to why they 
sent to the city for goods they could get at 
home, we rounded up the best of those 
mail-order catalogues and made a study of 
them. We found, to our surprise, that we 
had been condemning a splendid idea. It 
was an advantage to a man living miles 
from a store, with the roads deep in mud 
or high in snow, to be able to buy what he 
needed by mail. We became convinced 
that if a company a thousand miles away 
could fill a farmer’s needs, our compan 
could provide for him by the same method. 

* So we got up a catalogue of our own. 
We had five thousand copies printed and 
sent out. It contained only twenty-four 
pages at the start; now it has almost two 
hundred. And we found that cee could sell 
by mail as readily as did the big fellows. 

“To sum up, inside of two years we had 
regained all of our lost business. In the 
third year we went ahead. We have gone 
ahead every year since. The business to- 
day occupies three times the space it did 
at the time of our first Big Party, and our 
volume is ten times as big!” 
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While I was talking to Bob Murray, a 
customer dropped into the office and 
asked for Phil, the machinery expert. He 
was a quarryman from a town in New 
York State, forty-five miles away, and had 
driven into Honesdale that morning. He 
was having trouble with water in his 
quarries, which were high up in the moun- 


tains. A pump of some description was 
needed. What kind of pump should he 
pet? 


Phil went into the details of the trouble, 
the situation of the quarries, their depth, 
the power available. 

“Tl show you the pump you want,” he 
said at length, and the two left for the 
Murray warehouse. 

A little later, as | stood in the ware- 
house doorway, a truck loaded with the 
pump and a crew of men pulled out. 

“That outhe will be in and pumping 
‘fore night," Phil promised. 

l saw a farmer picking out a furnace 
for his home. After he had made his choice 
he began to ask about how soon he could 
get the furnace put in, for the Murrays 
install what they sell, whether it is a bath- 
room, a lighting system, or a silo. 

“Pd like to have that furnace up in a 
week or two, anyway," said the farmer. 
His home was twenty-seven miles away on 
a back dirt road. 

“Your furnace will be up and a fire 
going by noon to-morrow,” announced the 
salesman. 


I COULD go on citing incident after inci- 
dent of this kind. The Murrays accom- 
plish in hours and days what in many a 
community, and in many a big city, it 
takes weeks and even months to get done. 
I talked with a farmer in felt boots and 
corduroys, who that morning had driven 
thirty-odd miles over a road full of holes 
in order to get the Murrays to wire his 
home for electricity. He lived in another 
county. Less than ten miles from him, 
over good paved roads, was a town 
twice the size of Honesdale and with 
three or four hrms that did the very work 
he wanted done. 

“Why did you come way up here?” I 
asked. 

“A couple of years ago,” he said, “I 
wanted a silo put up in a hurry. Down 
my way, the best they could promise was 
two weeks, and they weren't very certain 
of that. I got in touch with the Murrays 
next morning. Before sunset that day my 
silo was up and ready for my fodder! 

" Another time I broke a part on a ma- 
chine. The thing was more than thirty 
vears old and the company which made it 

ad gone out of business. Nobody down 
my way could furnish me the part. They 
had no idea where I could get it. I asked 
the Murrays. Inside of two minutes they 
had a telegram on the way to a man who 
could give me what I wanted. That was 
Wednesday. The following Monday my 
part came by parcel post. 

“They do things here! What's more, 
they stand back of what they do, and it's 
done righe. That's why I go out of my 
wav to buy of 'em." 

The Murrays, up in their little moun- 


tain town, have tackled jobs which thc 
whole country has turned down. Their 
business happens to be farm supplies. 
ines policies would go in any walk of 
ife. 

Some three years ago the boys decided 
that more Wayne County farmers would 
use silos to preserve their corn if they 
could be purchased at a low price. So, 
with typical Murray enterprise, they 
bought carloads of Canadian spruce silo 
material, equipped an up-to-date factor 
and are now supplying customers wich 
silos at less than their former cost. 


AKE their harness business. After the 

war was ended, the Government had on 
hand great quantities of new harness which 
had been made up for tht armies and never 
put into use. It went a-begging. Nobody 
wanted it. The automobile and tractor, it 
was argued, had killed the harness de- 
mand deader than Czsar’s pet cat. 

Somebody told the Murrays about it. 
They began to investigate. Sure enough, 
they found that most of the harness 
makers had gone out of business, vanished 
with the village blacksmith and the livery 
stable. Not one in ten of the old army 
of harness makers remained. Then they 
looked up some statistics on horses. The 
facts in cold figures were that in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, in virtually 
every big city of the land, and also in the 
country, there are to-day more horses in 
service than there were thirty years ago! 

“That settled it,” said Bob Murray. 
“The combination of more horses and 
fewer harness makers looked like our big 
chance. We bought harness enough to fill 
half of one floor of our warehouse. We set 
up a harness shop. We hired the best 
harness maker we could get to convert 
that army harness for farm purposes. And 
almost overnight, I believe, we had the 
biggest retail harness business in America. 
We did thirty times more business in har- 
ness, and still do, than we did when har- 
ness was supposed to be at its height! 

“Tve said, "There is always somethin 
to give you a run for your money.’ And 
there is always somebody ready to buy a 
useful thing! Not so long ago one of the 
big plow manufacturers went out of busi- 
ness. I went to the company’s warehouse 
with the idea of picking up a few articles 
we might be able to dispose of. 

* Why not buy the entire stock?” they 
suggested. 'You can have the whole ware- 
house full at a knockdown price.’ 

“I investigated. It was no small stock. 
There was one item of eight thousand 

lows. But the price was right and I 
ught, seventeen carloads in all. It was 
one of those big opportunities of which our 
policy of ready money let us take ad- 
vantage. 

“The stuff was shipped up to Hones- 
dale and unloaded and we began to check 
over what we had. Our friends smiled 
pretty broadly when they saw some of the 
things we had paid cash for. There 
were six hundred left-hand plows, a plow 
for which a northeast Pennsylvania farmer 
has absolutely no use. “There were Scotch 
plows, power-driven potato planters, 


Southern type heavy wagons, and other 
articles—none of which was worth a 
penny in this part of the country. 

***See here,’ said one of the boys; ‘these 
wagons were made for the South, where 
they use no other kind. Why not sell 
them there?" 

“So I got out a credit directory, se- 
lected the names of a number of Southern 
dealers listed as reliable, and wrote each 
of them a letter. I told them we had a 
bargain in wagons and asked them if they 
wouldn't like to take them off our hands. 
The next mail in from the South contained 
orders for more wagons than we had to 
sell! 

“That was a starter. In the meantime, 
Phil was pondering over those potato 
planters, arguing that somebody in some 

art of the country must want them. 
Finally he hit on southern New Jersey. 
They raise lots of potatoes there. Again 
we looked up some dealers, every one of 
them perfect strangers to us, and wrote 
them: ‘If you can't handle these planters, 
maybe you could tell us of somebody who 
can. 

“The first reply we got solved our 
problem. 'You've hit the wrong potato 
section,' a dealer wrote. "Those planters 
are used on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, and in the Michigan and Maine 

tato-growing sections. Try them there.’ 
We did, and they are moving out rapidly. 

“The Scotch plows had us puzzled for 
a time until somebody tipped us off to 
Watertown, New York. U there they 
use that kind of plow. They jumped at 
the chance to get ours. 

“The plow company had another ware- 
house, in Poughkeepsie, New York. We 
went up and bought that stock, which 
included a number of reapers made for 
export to foreign countries. Once more 
it Poked as if we had made a bad buy, for 
the cutting bar of the reapers was only 
four feet in width, whereas the American 
farmer prefers one five feet wide. 

“Bue Phil’s knowledge of farming 
stepped in. He knew that local farmers 
used their reapers to cut their grain and 
corn, and that often the supports of the 
long bar broke under the weight of the 
green corn. He saw that the shorter bar 
of the reaper made for export would be 
stronger, and therefore do the work 
better. 

“We put some of the reapers into local 
corn fields, showed farmers the advantage 
of the shorter bar, and now the four-foot 
bar is popular.” 


OB MURRAY-—his full name is Robert 
J.—is president of the Murray Com- 
pany, and forty-five vears old. Philip R., 
who bears the name of the father, is thirty- 
nine, and vice president. Quintin J., at 
twenty-seven, is secretary-treasurer. 
However, these titles don't mean much. 
In looking through the Murray Company's 
printed matter I failed to find them men- 
tioned once. If they are there it is in a 
place not readily found. The names I 
found were just plain Bob, Phil, and 
Quint; and the brothers-in-law were Jake 
and Eben. 


NEXT MONTH Scattergood again sits in front of his hardware store and hears of an extraor- 
The shrewd old merchant and philosopher reasons the situa- 
tion out and then, in his own peculiar way, proceeds to straighten it out. ‘‘Scattergood 
Blows the Dust Away” is the title of this new fiction story by Clarence Budington Kelland. 


dinary event in Coldriver. 
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= Tiet to t these products advertised in the Woman's Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTR Y 


Buick Motor Cars 

Dodge Automobile 

Ford Automobile á 
Franklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


American Face Brick 
American Radiators 
American Walnut 

Church Sani-White Toilet 


Seat 

Crane Plumbing Fixtures 

Gyp-La; 

Oriental Stucco 

Richardson Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus 

Sheetroc! 

Standard Plumbing Fix- 
tures 

Textone 

Upson Processed Board 
all Paper Manufacturers 
Association 


CLOTHING AND DRY 
GOODS 


Carter's Knit Underwear 

Denton's Soft Knit Sleep- 
ing Garments 

Esmond Blankets 

Glover's Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

Gossard Corsets 

H. & W. Co. Sta-Down 
Brassieres 

Hoteproof Hosiery 

Indian Head Clothes for 
Children 

Kaynee Suits for Boys 

Kotex 

Nashua Blankets 

Onyx Hosiery 

Pe Deren Sheets, Sheeting, 

llow Cases and Pillow 

Tubin; 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 


ases 

P. N. Practical Front Corsets 

Spencer Corsets 

Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases 


CONFECTIONERY AND 
SOFT DRiNKS 


on uot Club Ginger Ale 
enry! Candy 


DRUGS AND TOILET 
GOODS 


Alax Combs 

Allen's Foot-Ease 

Arden Venetian Toilet 

rations 

Blue-jay Corn Plaster 

Brownatone 

Cheramy's Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 

Chesebrough Vaseline 


Products 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental 
Cream 


Cutex Manicure Prepara- 
tions 

Daggett & Ramsdell's Per- 
fect Cold Cream 

Del-A Daub Tone Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Del-A-Tone Cream 

Deod 


o ` 

Dorothy Gray Toilet 
Articles 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Eno—The World Famed 
Effervescent Salt 

Fairy Soap 

Fetiche Perfume 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Frostilia Fragrant Lotion 

Glazo Nail Polish 

Glostora 

Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine 

Glyco-Thymoline 

Golden Glint Shampoo 

Goldman's, Mary T., Hair 
Color Restorer 

Helena Rubinstein's Valaze 
Preparations 

Hennafoam Sham 

Hinda Honey and Almond 


He per, r Edna Wallace, 
opper, Ed Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottie 

Ingram's Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soa 

Jergens Lotion 

Johnson's Baby Powder 

Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lifebuo: 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Euden: s Menthol Cough 


Lysol oi Disinfectant 

ay-Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Talcum 
Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Neet 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norida Vanitie Case 

Nujol 

Odorono Preparations 

Osborn Blue Handle 
Brushes 

Ovaltine 

Packer's Liquid 
Shampoo 

Palmolive $ Soap, 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Pompeian Creams 

Pond's Creams 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brus 

Pyrex Nursing Bottle 

Resinol So ap 

Roger & Gallet Products 

Squibb's Products 

Unguentine 

Vantine's Tempie Incense 

Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 

Wildroot Cocoa Oil 
Shampoo 


Wildroot Hair Tonic 

Woodbury's Facial Prepa- 
rations 

Yardiey's Old English 
Lavender Soap 

Zonite 


FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armout's Star Products 
Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour 
Beech Nut Products 
& M. Fish Flakes 
Borden? s Eagle Brand 
Conden 
Brer Rabbit basincees 
Burpee's Seeds 
California Canned 
Asparagus 
California Ripe Olives 
Campbell's Soups 
Canned Hawaiian 
Pineapple 
Certo 
Cream of Wheat 


Crisco 

Davis Baking Powder 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Sait 

Eatmor Cranberries 

Edgemont Crackers 

Ferry's Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

Formosa Oofong Tea 

Foulds' Macaroni Products 

French's Cream Salad 
Mustard 

French's D. S. F. Mustard 

Fruit Dispatch Co. 
Bananas 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Hellmann's Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise 

Jell-' 

Kellogg's Pep 

Kitchen Bouquet 

mane Sparkling Gelatine 


Libby's Products 
Maxwell House Coffee 
Masta Salad and Cooking 
Mellin's Food 
Minute Tapioca 
Morton's Salt 
National Biscuit Company 
(Uneeda Bakers) 
None Such Mince Meat 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Toasties 
Postum 
uaker Oats 
uaker Puffed Rice 
uaker Puffed Wheat 
oyal Baking Powder 
Royal Fruit 
Sal Hepatica 
Sealdsweet Florida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 
Snowdrift 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Sun-Maid Raisins 


latin 


(Advertisers of products listed below regularly use quater pages and. due) 


Sunkist Oranges and 
Lemons 

Sunshine Biscuits 

Swans Down Cake Flour 

Swift's Premium Brand 


Wheatena—The Whole 
Wheat Cereal 


FURNITURE AND 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong's Linoleum 

Bird's Neponset Rugs 
Blabon Linoleum 

Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art Rugs 

Du Pont 

Fireside Industries, Inc. 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases 

Imperial Tables 

Karpen Furniture 

Kiddie- Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 

Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Furniture 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Napanee Dutch 

itchenet 

Noelting Faultless Casters 

Orinoka Draperies and 
Upholsteries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Puritan Cretonnes 

Silver's La-La-By Products 

Simmons Beds and Bed- 
room Furniture 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Whittall Rugs 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Alaska Freezer 
Automatic Double Duty 
Refrigerator 
Ball Fruit Jars 
Bissell Carpet Swee 
Chambers Fireless 
Range 
Everhot Electric Cooker 
Griswold Kitchen Ware 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper 
Hotpoint Electric Devices 
Johnson's Wax Electric 
Floor Polisher 
Libbey Safedge Glassware 
Lorain Ovenheat Regulator 
O-Cedar Mop 
One Minute Washer 
Osborn Blue Handle 


ashable Tontine 


Brushes 
Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Pyrex Oven Ware 

Red Star Oil Stove 
Singer Sewing Machine 
Stanley Super Vac 


Universal Household 
Appliances 
White Mountain Freezer 
White Mountain 
Refrigerators 


JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 


Community Plate 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Tudor Plate 

Wallace Silver 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Gulbransen—The Register- 
ing Piano 


PAINTS AND HARDWARE 


Alabastine 

Glidden Paints and Var- 
nishes ''Lacq'' 

Kyanize Varnish Enamels 

Sherwin-Williams Paints 
and Varnishes 

Valentine's Valspar 
Varnish and Enamel 


SHOES AND SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 


2-in-1 Shoe Polish 

Arch Preserver Shoe 

Bixby’s Liquid Polish 

Cantilever Shoe 

Endicott-Johnson Shoes 

Julian & Kokenge Foot 
Savers 

Queen Quality Shoes 


SOAPS AND HOUSE- 
cog sd SUPPLIES 


zd Ee We Toilet Papers 
Bon Ami 
Chipso 
Col£gate's Fab 
Fairbank's Gold Dust 
Washing Powder 
Fels-Naptha Soa 
Fly-Tox Insecticide 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
LaFrance For Washing 
Liquid Veneer 


Lux 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax 

P. Es: The White Naphtha 


sani Plush 
Sapolio 


STATIONER Y AND 
BOOKS 


Dennison Paper Novelties 

Eaton's Highland Linen 
Stationery 

Greeting Cards Assn. 

LePage's Glue 

Ward's A-Line-A-Day Book 

Waterman’ s Ideal Fountain 

en 


TOYS AND GAMES 
Parker Games 
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of retail selling success 


support these remarks on 
the /oca/ value of national 
advertising 


By Henry Hausmann 


of the firm of Hausmann, Inc., 
A.B. Griswold & Co., New Orleans 


HE Hausmann-Griswold Com- 

pany has seen national adver- 

tising grow from nothing to 
one of the most powerful forces in 
American business today. 

This firm attributes much of its 
long success to its policy of carrying 
and pushing nationally advertised 
products. 

We have found that, by ‘concen- 
trating on a few good, nationally ad- 
vertised lines, we can decrease our 
investment and do as much or more 
business with alf the selling effort. 

For instance: We once handled a 
large number of unadvertised brands 
of pearls. By dropping them and 
concentrating on one well-known, 
nationally advertised brand, we de- 
creased our investment greatly and 
increased our business 500 per cent. 

We hear a great deal nowadays 
about turnover. By handling and 
featuring nationally advertised prod- 
ucts we have been able to secure 
twice the average jewelry store turn- 
over, as given by the Harvard Busi- 
ness Studies. 

One thing more. It is inevitable 
that, once in a while, some article 
will go wrong—no matter who makes 
it or how good the line. In all such 
cases, of course, we guarantee to 
make good the defect. If, however, 
the article is unadvertised and un- 
known, we cannot escape a certain 
amount of blame. The customer took 
our word and was disappointed. But 
if the article is nationally advertised 


Andrew Jackson had 
just fought and won the 
battle of New Orleans 
when the Hausmann-Griswold 


nobody is 
blamed. The 


¢ (X HAUSMANN Ine. 
A Jew 8h 


New Orleans 


rience and success in 
retail merchandising. 


- SUNNY In addition to being 


one of the oldest, tf not 


I, the oldest jewelry firm 


in the South, the 
Hausmann -Griswold 
Company is said to be the most 


buyer knows as 
well as we do 
that the line is 
good, and that 
he just hap- 
pened to get a 
defective piece 
of merchandise. We make good the 
loss, everybody is satisfied, and our 
business does not suffer in the least. 

These are only a few of the rea- 
sons why our firm has for many years 
believed in nationally advertised 
merchandise. 

We know that manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, for instance, reaches 
thousands of the best families in 
New Orleans. And that this adver- 
tising is the best kind of /oca/ adver- 
tising for us or any other merchant. 

This is a very simple fact. Yet, 
some merchants, even now, fail to 
appreciateitandtakeadvantageofit. 

To handle merchandise advertised 
in the Woman's Home Companion, 
and to tie up with manufacturers' 
advertisements by means of local 
newspaper advertising, window 
trims, counter displays, etc. means 
faster turnover and larger volume. 

Many years of experience have 
proved this to us. Everywhere, we 
believe, other successful merchants 
have had the same experience, in all 
lines of business. 


aoo ooo oo 


Company was founded in 1815. 
The present firm is a union of 
two houses, one 111 years old, and 

` the other 56 years old. 
they represent 167 years of expe- 


Together 


complete jewelry establishment in 
the entire South today. It occupies 
a beautiful store 165 feet in depth 
and four stories in height, on 
Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
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TO RETAIL MERCHANTS 


No matter where you do business, your 
neighborhood is thickly spotted with many of 
the 1,900,000 homes in which the Woman's 
Home Companion is read. 

These homes, you will find, are of the bet- 
ter type. In them live the families whose 
business is most valuable to you. 

Right now the women in these homes are 
reading manufacturers’ advertisements in the 
Woman’s Home Companion—advertisements 
of products you carry. 

You can capitalize on this advertising, you 
can get the valuable trade of Woman’s Home 
Companion readers. Thousands of successful 
merchants are doing itin this simple, easy way. 

First: Carry the merchandise advertised in 
the Woman's Home Companion. 

Second: Feature this merchandise—let peo- 
ple know that you carry these Companion- 
advertised products. 

Why not start now to make your store 
known as the place where these products can 
be bought? Begin now to build up a clientele 
of steady-buying, profitable Woman's Home 
Companion customers. 

In the list of Companion-advertised prod- 
ucts on opposite page, check those in your 
line and start featuring them now. Also ask 
the salesmen and representatives of there 
lines for advertising and display suggestions. 
They will be glad to give them to you. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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y 
HE LIFE OF THE PARTY! Sure 
antidote for that inevitable slump 
that always comes. Be it week-end 
jaunt, svrening beach party, vacation tip: 
or dance at home, a Carryola Master is 
a peppy and unfailing resource in time 
of need. 


ideal "'portable."" 
Holds 15 "full-eized 


koid with 2-Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 
Album. 


Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA CO, of AMERICA 
842 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for this attractive 
folder 
giving 
details 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 


SCUPE 


JIA POWER 


KIA 


American made 
Binocular 


Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 
tourists, scouts, naturalists. Lighter, more compact, easier to ad- 
just, equal to many foreign Glasses costing much more, Atdealer 
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is not cured by the absence of outward 
hostility. A firm and fixed believer, an 
enthusiast, yes, even a zealot, if he has a 
kind, warm heart, is easier to get on with 
than a cold tolerator, an indifferent liberal 
on ice. 

The real tolerance—the kind I want to 
emphasize in this article—is based not on 
indifference but on sympathy. Therefore, 
it is not cold, but warm. 

It is a recognition of something in the 
man of the other creed, of the other party, 
which you cannot help liking and re- 
specting. Something which enables you 
partly to understand him and wish to be 
friends with him, in spite of all differences. 

It is like a radio message which leaps 
out of darkness and across distance, the 
moment your receiver strikes the wave- 
length of the sender. 

It is a communication from the mystery 
of one human life to the mystery of an- 
other human life. 

It is not an abstract theory, not a 
formal rule. It is a vital fact, a living 
spirit. 

The root of it is a kind of good will, 
love, sense of natural fellowship. This 
root is planted in the soil of mutual 
knowledge, which though only partial is 
deepened by intercourse and cooperation 
in good things. Thus, if we consider it 
carefully, the warm kind of tolerance 
appears to be a form, perhaps the noblest 
form, of mutual comprehension. 

'This is the meaning of that French 
proverb which says, “To comprehend all 
is to pardon all." ; 

This is also the explanation of the re- 
mark attributed to Charles Lamb. Some- 
one asked him if he did not hate a certain 
person. 

“Why, no," he answered. "I know 
him, don't I? I never can hate anyone 
that I know." 

Perhaps this, like most witty sayings, 
has a touch of exaggeration. There are 
some persons in the world with whom 
closer acquaintance leads to deeper dis- 
like. But, after all, they are few—very 
few compared with those people in whom 
a clearer vision reveals something to 
admire and hold fast. 

A good motto for life is this: Don’t 
expect too much of anybody, not even 

ourself. But expect something of every- 
body. including yourself. 


RECALL very well an intimate conver- 

sation with Theodore Roosevelt in the 
second term of his Presidency. I had 
asked him how in the world he managed 
to get along with two men—let us call 
them X and Y—who were of his party, 
but not at all of his kind. Their political 
views and sentiments and policies and 
practices were almost entirely different 
from his. They could not be called his 
enemies, of course; but they were noto- 
riously his opponents in many matters, 
and their combined opposition often de- 
layed and sometimes defeated some of his 
cherished plans. Party discipline held 
them together, but it seemed a wonder 
that he could have any personal tolerance 
for them. Yet I knew it to be a fact, and 


I asked him for an explanation of it. 
“PI tell you how it is," said he. “Those 
men don’t agree with me at all on many 
things that seem to me important. They 
think my ideas are absurd, and I think 
their notions in general and some of their 
olicies in particular are, to put it mildly, 
lank foolishness. Yet in each of those 
men I have discovered something, a 
personal quality, a trait not advertised 
nor generally known to the public, but 
which I know by personal contact, and 
which I can’t help admiring and honoring. 
“Take old X. He is a dyed-in-the-wool 
reactionary. He would rather stand pat 
in the mud than go ahead on a road hse 
isa bit rough. He is a clever schemer, too; 
a maker of combinations that would lock 
the wheels of any wagon. But one thing 
about him is fine. When he makes you a 
peg doesn’t do it often, it is true, 
ut when he does, he will keep that 
promise if it costs him a leg. It is just as 
d as a draft on his bank. I can’t help 
iking that. 

«Phen take old Y. Most people would 
call him just a hard-boiled Boss of the 
ancient type, fearless and fierce and ruth- 
less, a kind of Lord of the Wolf Pack. But 
he had a lot of true romance under his 
hard shell, and a very tender place in his 
heart for the welfare of the Indians. He 
hated the least injustice toward them. 
One tribe in particular was under his 
eut protection. He brought some of 
their chiefs to Washington, cared for 
them, pleaded and worked for their cause 
in his last days. I think his latest request 
to me, almost from his deathbed, was that 
I would take care of his redskin friends 
after he was gone. That was something 
to honor in the old man. It made you feel 
warm to him." 


NDOUBTEDLY, the warm kind of 

tolerance is in harmony with the spirit 
of Him whom we Christians call our 
Master. He hated none of the real people 
with whom He came into contact in His 
human life. His only scorn was for the 
unreal people, scribes and Pharisees, hyp- 
ocrites, whited sepulchers. For all the 
real people He had a most gracious and 
heavenly tolerance and help. 

He praised a Roman soldier, unques- 
tionably a heathen, and said of him, “I 
have not found so great faith, no—not in 
Israel." He kept company with publicans 
and sinners because He saw something 
in them which touched His sympathy, 
though He did not share their misdeeds. 
He did not reject the Magdalen, the 
woman of the town, but received her 
kindly, and bade her hope. 

He rebuked the disciples for refusing 
fellowship to one who followed not with 
them, and uttered that great watchword 
of tolerance, “He that is not against us 
is for us.” 

Yet, strangely enough, it is precisely 
in the history of the Christian Church 
that the spirit of intolerance has been 
most active, and has shown itself in what 
seem to us the most hateful forms. 

It is doubtful whether all the perse- 
cutions by the early Roman emperors 
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made as many martyrs as were slain in 
the long and blaody wars between nomi- 
nal Christians on points of difference in 
doctrine, ritual, and ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

The Thirty Years War (1618-1648) 
laid Central fione in ruin and desola- 
tion, filled the cities with slaughtered 
men, women, and children, and the wasted 
fields with starving folk fiercer than 
wolves. It began in a dispute about 
creeds. It was continued in an ever- 
deepening hatred and vengefulness be- 
tween peoples who professed to worship 
the same God, though in different forms. 
It was aggravated by a poisonous admix- 
ture of politics under the disguise of re- 
ligious zeal, until it seemed as if the Cross 
and the Bible were arrayed against each 
other in deadly and interminable strife. 

That frightful conflict passed. Neither 
the Cross nor the Bible was destroyed. 
The Protestants and the Catholics began 
to learn that they must live together in 
peace or die together in war. Tolerance 
was taught by such noble leaders as Wil- 
liam of Orange, who said, “Conscience is 
God’s province,” a principle which is the 
corner stone of religious liberty. 

One glorious mark of progress I think 
may be claimed on behalf of the age in 
which we live. It would not be possible 
to-day to proclaim or maintain a great 
war in the name of religion. Civilized 
nations might fight to put a stop to 
cruelty, or to resist tyrannical aggression; 
but not to crush the faith of others, nor 
to impose a creed on them by force of arms 
or punishment. 


VET the secret spirit which is contrary 
totolerance still survives in the hearts of 
men, and finds expression in antagonisms, 
strifes, proscriptions, heresy trials, and 
spiritual persecutions, even among those 
who bear the common name of Christian. 

How else shall we account for the sharp 
rivalries, divisions, exclusions, and con- 
tests which exist between the various 
sects and denominations? Why should a 
Presbyterian hate a Universalist, or a 
Baptist refuse communion with an Epis- 
copalian? Would Christ have approved 
the reasons sometimes given for sueh 
separations in His flock? 

hen Lord Macaulay was in India 
making a code of laws, he said, “In a 
country where people pray to cows, the 
differences that divide Christians seem of 
small account.” 

You agree to that, probably. But you 
ask, '' How about praying to cows? Would 
you let people go on doing that?” 

Yes, unless I could enlighten and per- 
suade them to a saner, purer, more reason- 
able worship, I should allow their bovine 
adoration. Bur it must be a real good and 
gentle cow, like Stevenson’s— 


A friendly cow all red, and white, _ 
Who gives us cream with all her might. 


If it was a wild, ferocious bull, who 
broke things to pieces, and gored innocent 
neighbors, and trampled little children to 
death, [ should do my best to put a stop 
both to the bull and to the habit of wor- 
shiping him. 

The fact is, so long as the present di- 
versities of taste, intelligence, character, 
knowledge, and desire continue among 


human beings, absolute uniformity of 


doctrine and ritual is certainly impracti- 
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cableand probably undesirable. But unity 
of spirit in loving God and man is the real 
bond of peace. It goes deeper than defi- 
nitions of doctrine or forms of worship. 
In the fellowship of good works it ripens 
and mellows into that sympathetic under- 
standing of others hich is the very heart 
of real tolerance. 

I got a good lesson in this twenty years 
ago when I was camping by a beautiful 
spring in the hill country of the Samari- 
tans. Our little caravan included a score 
of men of various races and religions: 
Catholic, Protestant, Maronite, Coptic, 
Mohammedan, and one fellow who pro- 
fessed no religion but sang romantic 
Persian love-songs. 

A band of poor pilgrims going up from 
Damascus to Jerusalem for the Greek 
Easter halted by the spring to refresh 
themselves and their beasts. An old wom- 
an fell from her donkey and broke her 
arm on the stone curb of the well. In a 
moment our company of many creeds 
were on foot and eager to help the wounded 
stranger. One brought warm water, an- 
other a disinfectant, another some kind of 
magic ointment, and our American lady 
tore her best linen—well, let us say, 
“‘handkerchief”—into strips to make a 
bandage for her old unknown sister’s arm. 
It was not doctrine in cold storage but 
love in deed that ruled the hour. It 
bathed us all in the glow of warm toler- 
ance as the sun sank behind the moun- 
tains of Samaria. 


"THE only religion to be ashamed of is 
one which makes men harsh, inconsid- 
erate, ungenerous, and censorious toward 
their fellow men. 

The only fundamental heresy is selfish 
misconduct. Even that may be expiated 
by repentance bringing forth good fruit. 

By inheritance and training a liberal 
Presbyterian, and ever grateful for that 
faith, I should lose all joy in it if it for- 
bade me to bear a hand with the litter of 
a wounded man because a Jew was carry- 
ing the other end. I should cut loose from 
any creed that prohibited me to join 
with a good Buddhist or Mohammedan in 
ministering to the blind. I should mis- 
trust any doctrine that barred me from 
helping kaen Catholics in work for the 
welfare of the city and the world. 

There are some questions connected 
with the tolerance that is based on sym- 
pathy which I should like to take up very 
briefly. 

Is sympathetic tolerance easier for men 
than for women? And if so, why? 

It seems as if it must be easier, because, 
though women are admitted to be gener- 
ally Deer than men, this particular vir- 
tue of tolerance appears to be less common 
in the intensely personal and practical 
feminine half of humanity. Is this the 
reason, I wonder? 

Certainly women are keener and more 
acrid disputants about doctrine and rit- 
ual. They are more ready to take up 
verbal arms against those who differ from 
them on minor points of creed and lit- 
urgy. Stricter in their views of orthodoxy, 
they are inclined to deal more rigidly 
with those who dissent. When I meet a 
man who is especially sharp and bitter 
in theological combat I begin to doubt 
whether he is altogether masculine. 

You see, a woman arrives at con- 
clusions more rapidly than a man does. 


To her it seems that to be wrong on one 
point is probably to be wrong on all. And 
to be wrong on all points, or even on a 
considerable number, is almost certain to 
lead to the most dreadful consequences. 
Therefore, out of the very goodness of her 
heart, she is an eager dututent a keen 
converter, a persistent proselyter; and if 
she fails, a quick condemner. It lies in 
the very nature of things that she should 
find it difficult to be tolerant. 

I have heard a woman say that no man 
who refused to repeat the Athanasian 
Creed could possibly be saved. Doesn't 
the Creed itself declare that he will cer- 
tainly be damned? 

But then, on the other hand, I have 
heard a man maintain that the chief and 
most sinful obstacle to the progress of 
Christianity was the practice of infant 
baptism. 


S TOLERANCE more characteristic of 

outh or of age? 

his question I will not discuss. It 
wou'd lead us too far afield. The answer 
depends on what you mean by being 
young, and on the manner in which you 
choose to grow old. 

Does sympathetic tolerance promise 
any solution of the supposed, and most 
distressful, conflict between science and 
religion? . 

I believe it does. 

Science is the careful, orderly study of 
the work of God as we see it in the world. 
Religion is faith in and obedience to the 
word of God as it comes to our hearts 
through conscience, and devout medita- 
tion, and prayer, and the messages of men 
inspired by His spirit to declare His will. 

The work of God is no less true, no less 
sacred, than His word, though men may, 
and often do, misinterpret both. 

Holy Scripture is meant to teach us 
"what man is to believe concerning God 
and what duties God requires of man." It 
makes no claim to be an inerrant au- 
thority on the laws of physics and chem- 
istry and biology, nor does it profess to 
discover and explain the manner in which 
these laws operate in the world where we 
live and the vast universe of which it is a 
part. It says to the soul of man, “This 
do and thou shalt live." 

Science, on the other hand, is strictly 
concerned with the structure, operation, 
and elements of the physical world. Its 
task is to tell us how things are made and 
how they work. It says to us, “These are 
the laws of nature by which your life in 
the body is conditioned." 

There is certainly no necessity, indeed 
to my mind there is hardly a possiblity, 
of any real conflict between religion and 
science. The truth revealed by religion 
is that the universe is not the product of 
blind chance, unreasonable power, or 
lawless energy, but the well-ordered work 
of intelligence, wisdom, will, and love. 
The truths discovered by science are illus- 
trations and proofs of this sublime con- 
ception. 

Vhy should not the servants of faith 
respect and admire the servants of science 
who are toiling patiently to trace the 
methods by which the Eternal Father has 
worked and is working hitherto? Why 
should not scientific men give due honor 
and confidence to religious men who bear 
witness to the truth that there is a spirit 
in man which is more than dust, and that 
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the Giver and Lord of that soul is God, 
the maker of heaven and earth? 

Such an attitude of mind would beget 
mutual tolerance based on sympathy. It 
would make us quiet and confident amid 
the confusion and futile strife which now 
prevail. The idea of creation by evolution 
would not terrify us. The doctrine of a 
divine design in all things would not 
awaken our scornful distrust. As be- 
lievers, we should be sure that a better 
knowledge of the divine works would not 
destroy but confirm our faith. As students 
and pupils of science we should be sure 
that the deepening of true faith in God 
would be in harmony with reason and 
righteousness. 

I will close with a few practical sug- 
gestions in regard to the best way of ob- 
taining and cultivating the spirit of sym- 
pathetic tolerance. I have no cut and 
dried system, no panacea to offer. But 
here are a few simple things which will 
surely be useful to us: 

Live by admiration rather than by 


disgust. 

Tida other people by their best, not 
by their worst. 

Consider how long it took us to attain 
our present knowledge, and how small 
and dim it is even yet. 

Cheerfully give to others the same 
liberty we claim for ourselves. 

Remember: In every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted by Him. 

If by Him, why not by us? 
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“I like Ricky Collins!" spoke up Theo 
stanchly, and Carlotta could have 
hugged her. “He isn’t a silly ole lounge- 
lizard; that’s what’s the matter with you, 
Lynn! You're just sore because he doesn't 
make eyes at you, and dish up a lot of 
mush. But I don't care—I like him!" 

"Well, give me a self-starter, every 
time!" requested Lynn. 

Carlotta next morning went back to 
her work in her usual Monday-morning 
frame of mind, just a little more hedged 
about by problems, a little more beset by 
difficulties than she had been when she 
went home to her family on Saturday 
afternoon. Usually, she was able to for- 
get all the perplexities of her private life 
at once, in her work. 

But this morning, she found it hard 
to concentrate on her budgets. Oriental 
rugs, young teeth in need of straightening, 
club dues that must be paid in advance, 
may have had something to do with her 
distraction. Perhaps it was partly be- 
cause it had seemed to her that Ricky, 
when he waved to her that morning as she 
hurried pa had looked considerably 
paler and thinner than he had any right 
to, even after a month of influenza. May- 

Jt was just that it was languorous 
spring. 

."Dreaming, Miss Bentwood?” Mr, 
Grifüths had suddenly sprung up from 
nowhere, and stood there at the corner of 

er desk. 

Mr. Griffiths was the junior partner of 
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the bond house, though he didn’t look 
particularly junior, any more. He was a 
middle-aged man, rather dry and thin, 
with a pleasant smile when he had time to 
think of it—as driven by his prosperity as 
Carlotta was by her lack of funds. Car- 
lotta, who had worked for him twelve 
years, still felt that she knew him only 
slightly; but she liked and admired, and 
somehow rather pitied him. 

"Oh!" She started, at the unexpected 
sound of his voice, and, to her own intense 
annoyance, she blushed. 

“She’s human, after all,” thought Mr. 
Griffiths, with some surprise, and an odd 
gratification. " Young Eldridge is leaving 
us, Miss Bentwood!” he told her. “I sup- 
pose you don’t happen to have a clever 
young bond salesman up your sleeve?" 

A bond salesman? Why hadn't she 
thought of that before—wasn't that 
something that Ricky could do? A bond 
salesman, Carlotta knew—one in the 
employ of Newell, Griffiths, and Company, 
at least—needn’t hale forth to seek his 
customers; they came to him, and came, 
as a rule, only when they had made up 
their minds to buy; all he had to do was to 
tell them what—persuasively, of course. 
Still, it wasn’t absolutely necessary for 
him to have excessive pep or aggressive- 
ness, or squareness of chin, in the digni- 
fied old bond house of Newell, Griffiths, 
and Company. The essential thing was 
interest in the work. Given that, a bond 
salesman here need only be of pleasing 
personality, a college man, a gentleman— 
Oh, Ricky, of course! 

“A bond salesman up my sleeve? Of 
course I have!" Carlotta.exclaimed. 

With excitement that looked forth in 
her sudden flush, her shining eyes, her 
eager tone, she hurried on to tell him of 
Ricky Collins, his undoubted qualifica- 
tions, his illness, his present unemploy- 
ment. The mantle of severe efficiency 
that Carlotta invariably wore while at 
work fell from her for the first time in the 
memory of Mr. Griffiths. She was alto- 
gether prettier, more feminine, somehow 
more human, than he had ever seen her. 

“The girl's in love, I shouldn't won- 
der!" he speculated, surprised to find him- 
self a little disturbed by the thought. He 
told himself it was because Miss Bent- 
wood was too valuable to be easily re- 
placed. Still, he had known her twelve 
years, he had never had time to show her 
his appreciation of her faithful service, 
and if he could do her a favor now— 
‘ASK your Mr. Collins to come in to 

see me!" he directed. " Stay—did you 

say he has been ill? I happen to be driv- 
ing out past Bramley this afternoon; what 
if I stop and look him over? You ride 
oms with me, and introduce us, if you 
will. 

"Oh, that will be wonderful!" cried 
Carlotta, ardently, though she wished 
that she could have seen Ricky first, to 
coach him in his part. 

She almost forgot her anxiety in the 
gay holiday sensation it gave her to turn 
her back on the budgets at the truant hour 
of four—and she forgot it altogether, seated 
at Mr. Griffiths's side in his big blue car, 
with its velvet springs, the soft May 
breeze freighted with sweetness blowing 
upon her smiling face. the relaxation of 
utter ease upon her. This was something 


like! 
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Carlotta thought of the day coach that 
usually bore her homeward, crowded with 
tired and irritable human beings, head- 
achy with stale air, cluttered with over- 
ample passengers who exuded bundles 
that prodded one in weary ribs, compar- 
ing it with the luxury of this big blue 
car. And some women, she thought in 
wonder, journeyed in such cars as this 
whenever they journeyed at all. Oh, 
they were the lucky ones, all right, such 
women as that, the clinging vines of the 
sex! 

Still, what fun this was, even if it was 
only for once! And maybe Ricky was 

oing to get his job, and everything would 
Be all right! Carlotta happily laughed and 
chattered. She was entirely natural and 
gay, as she never was at the office. 


*"MTICE girl!" thought Mr. Griffiths. Big 

blue cars were nothing in his life any 
more, but he found himself enjoying this 
ride to an extent that rather astonished 
him. He glanced with pleasure at the soft 
curve of Carlotta's cheek; it had never 
occurred to him that she was pretty before. 
He listened with delight to the soft gurgle 
of her laughter. Too bad the little thing 
didn't have more occasion to laugh like 
that! A widower of some five years’ 
standing, Mr. Griffiths had now and then 
vaguely reflected that it might be well to 
marry again; but he had never seemed to 
have time to do anything about it. 

“Here already?" he said in surprise, 
when they reached Bramley, which 
seemed to Tin to have come part way to 
meet them, the drive had been so short. 
“Don’t thank me for the ride, Miss Bent- 
wood; let me thank you!" 

“Oh, I hope Ricky gets the job!” Car- 
lotta thought, with an intensity that was 
almost a prayer, when she had introduced 
the two men and left them alone. ‘Oh, 
I hope Ricky gets the job, and that it 
turns out to be the right one for him, at 
last!" 

Ricky did get the job. He excitedly 
whooped Carlotta forth to the hole in the 
hedge, when Mr. Griffiths had gone, to 
tell her that he was to have a go at it. 
Only a small drawing account, at first, 
but a commission of course, on the bonds 
he sold. 

“ And I'm going to sell a bunch of 'em!" 
he vowed, with unwonted self-confidence. 
“You wait and see, Carly. I’m going to 
make good! And then—" 

Lynn was rather cross when she came 
in from playing tennis to find that the 
great Mr. Griffiths had been in the 
neighborhood during her absence. 

* Next time, Carly, you bring him in to 
see me!" she directed, naively sure, with a 
sureness based upon experience, that any 
man would want to see her. 

“There isn't going to be any next time, 
silly!” Carlotta laughed at her. “It was 
just business.” 

Nobody could have been more sur- 
prised than Carlotta when there cas a 
next timc, only a few davs later. Mr. 
Griffiths insisted upon driving her home 
again, explaining that he had a touch of 
spring fever, for which, he declared, fresh 
air was the only cure. This time he came 
in and met Mrs. Bentwood and Lynn, 
who looked at him out of the corners of 
great brown eyes, and let him know that 
she considered a captain of finance a 
rather wonderful being. But, in spite of 


the eves and the flattery, the attention of 
Mr. Griffiths remained focused on Car- 
lotta. 

“The man has a crush on you!” ex- 
claimed Lynn, astounded, when he had 
gone. “Old Carly with a crush!” she 
laughed. 

“Pooh!” Carlotta put her small foot 
down firmly on any such assumption. 

Of course Mr. Griffiths hadn’t a crush 
on her, but life had never been so zeseful 
as she found it now. It was fun to sprint 
for the eight-fourteen now, with Ricky’s 
long steps trying to match themselves to 
hers. It was splendid to know that Ricky 
was making good. It was exhilarating to 
come frequently bowling home in a big, 
velvet-springed car, through a world that 
was sweet with May. Sometimes Car- 
lotta forgot that she was twenty-eight 
and should be saving for an old-age fund, 
forgot her manifold responsibilities, for- 
got that she was the father of a family. 

Not for long! Bills came rolling in with 
the inevitability of the swelling of the 
tide. There was an initiation fee to pay 
to the Bramley Country Club, as well as 
annual dues. Lynn had to have all sorts 
of vastly becoming, extremely expensive 
sports togs. 

“Oh, Carly, don't fret!" she laughed. 
“Te will be all right, you blessed old 
fusser! Just you wait!" 

All very well; but does money grow on 
gooseberry bushes in the back yard while 
one waits? Carlotta had to fret. Then, 
one afternoon when she was particularly 
tired and worried, Mr. Griffiths took her 
home, and on the way, seated calmly at 
her side there in the big blue car, with the 
chauffeur within earshot, he asked Car- 
lotta to marry him! 

** We've passed the time of life for being 
wildly in love." Mr. Griffiths promoted 
Carlotta to his own age. “But I feel sure 
that we would get on well with each other, 
Carlotta. We're sensible, mature persons. 
Real congenial companionship is worth 
any amount of story-book love; we know 
that. And it's high time, my dear, that 
somebody took care of you!" 

What a proposal! It wouldn't have 
made any difference if the chauffeur had 
heard it, Carlotta thought, a little resent- 
fully. It might have been shouted into 
the speaking tube without giving anybody 
a thrill. Well, but she was sensible and 
mature, wasn't she? And no doubt it was 
true that she had passed the time of life 
for falling madly in love, just as Mr. 
Griffiths said. And he wanted to take 
care of her—to take care of her! 


WARM feeling of gratitude followed 

upon her first small twingeof rebellion. 
Now Carlotta need never wake up in the 
middle of the night cold and clammy with 
fear of the future for her stepmother and 
her young sisters! Now she needn't ever 
start that old-age fund! Now—she 
started at the thought—now she could 
be a clinging vine! 

“Tl trv to do my part," Carlotta mur- 
mured, slipping her hand into the dry, 
veined one of Mr. Grithths—must she 
call him Leander now? Not a very 
good name for family use! Carlotta won- 
dered if Hero had ever dubbed her young 
Hellespont-swimming lover Andy for 
short. 

“Your part, voung woman, is just to be 
taken care of from now on,” said Mr. 
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Griffiths indulgently. No other car was in 
sight, so he bent and kissed her, while 
C'arlotta stifled an instinct to dodge. Oh, 
it was childish of her to feel cheated now, 
when for the first time life held out full 
hands to her! 

Blushing, elated, embarrassed, Car- 
lotta hurried in to tell her family. But 
she didn't, not then. For Lynn, her lovely 
browneyesat once triumphant and tender, 
ostentatiously flirted a little hand with a 
huge solitaire upon the slim engagement 
finger. 


“DEAR Lynn, tell Carlotta!" urged 
Mrs. Bentwood, tearfully exultant, 
the transferred adjective eloquent of the 
fact that it was Lynn who would be her 
provider henceforh 

“Nothing much to tell" Lynn strug- 
gled for nonchalance, and was a million 
miles from achieving it. “It’s just that 
m going to marry Garvey Edgar, that’s 
a 

That was all! She was going to marry 
Garvey Edgar, who had been born with a 
platinum spoon, studded with diamonds, 
in his mouth! Carlotta gaped, a queer 
lost feeling of being left suddenly, purpose- 
less and forsaken, upon her. 

“Nhe met him at the Country Club.” 
(Mrs. Bentwood's delicate smile shouted, 
"] told you so!”) “Dear Carlotta, you 
won't have to work so hard any more. 
Garvey insists that it’s his turn to take 
care of Lynn’s family after this. They’re 
going to be married in three weeks, and 
start on a honeymoon jaunt around the 
world.” 

“ Plenty of time to get acquainted when 
we're married!" Lynn airily negatived 
Carlotta’s suggestion of over-haste. “Sure 
we're in love? Sure we're sure, you senti- 
mental old thing! Garve's a lamb! You 
ought to see the wrist watch he's having 
engraved for me! Carly, angel, I just 
have to have some really tony rags for my 
trousseau! You'll never have to bu 
anvthing for any of us again, you know. ' 

How could Carlotta break in upon such 
thapsodies with any word of her own 
sensible, mature romance, built upon the 
solid rock of congenial companionship? 
Her eagerness to tell them was gone, now 
that her marriage wouldn’t be the wonder- 
ful thing for all of them that she had 
thought. Now she would be marrying 
him just for her own sake, just to be a 
cinging vine! 

Ricky was the first person whom Car- 
lotta told. She did it on the way to the 
cieht-fourteen. the next. morning, nerv- 
ously anxious to get it over with at once, 

"Wish me joy, Rick!" Why couldn't 
her voie sound natural? “Pm going to 
marry Mr. Griffiths.” 

She tried not to look at Ricky; but she 
saw his face go queer and rather white. 
But he smiled, his little; one-sided smile. 

“Wish vou jov?" His voice didn't 
sound natural, either. " Don't vou know 
it? You deserve it. you little trump!” 

Ir was over. She needn't have lain 
awake thinking about it half the nighe. 
Ricky didn't mind, after all. Hlogically, 
Carlotta felt a little hurt. 

“We'll keep right on being friends just 
the same!" she stoutly decl: red. 

“Of course, Carly.” But his 
lacked conv iction. 

With Lynn’s wedding day just around 
the corner, Carlotta was snowed under by 


tone 


an avalanche of activities. Lynn’s “tony 
rags” to be approved and paid for, wed- 
ding garments to be bought for them all, 
announcements to be rushed to the en- 
gravers, a wedding veil to be found, whole- 
sale packing to be done! For the whole 
family would leave the little house: Lynn 
for her honeymoon jaunt, Mrs. Bentwood 
and Theo for the suburban home to which 
the beneficence of Garvey Edgar was 
transplanting them, and Carlotta for New 
York, where she was to stay, for the few 
weeks that remained before her marriage, 
with an aunt of Mr. Griffiths’s in the house 
that had long been his home, and would 
henceforth be Carlotta's. 

So the days were a dash and a scramble. 
It was well that Mr. Griffiths was a patient 
man, for Carlotta was so hurried that she 
hardly saw him at all. She never saw 
Ricky, either, because nowadays he al- 
ways went in by an earlier train. Carlotta 
felt already uprooted, vaguely unhappy, 
tireder than she had ever been before in 
her life. : 

She was to discontinue her work at 
the bond house immediately after Lynn's 
wedding. When she had protested that 
she must keep at it at least another month, 
distressedly mentioning certain bills, Mr. 
Griffiths had waved them away with a 
careless gesture of a generous hand. How 
wonderful to be able to wave away bills 
like that! And how wonderful it was go- 
ing to be just to rest, and rest! 

“I can hardly wait!" Carlotta told her- 
self tiredly. 

Then, all at once, she needn’t wait any 
longer. It was sunrise on Lynn’s wedding 
day, and Carlotta was pillaging her little 
garden of its blooms to augment the few 
from the florist’s, with Ricky helping her. 
It was good to have him there, the same 
self-deprecating Rick, with his somewhat 
bewildered eyes, his scrub-brush hair, his 
little, one-sided grin. But Carlotta 
frowned to see that he was thinner, and 
that an echo of his influenza cough had 
returned. 

“Now, listen, Rick, you fish, when I'm 
not here to nag, you're to take good care 
of yourself, d'y'hear?" she worried. "Eat 
three square meals a day, and have sense 
enough to come in out of the rain!" 

“ Fuss-budget!" Ricky accused. The 
grin left his face. “I don't like to hear 
you talk about not being here, Carly!” 


HEY both turned and stared at the 

little hole in the hedge, through which 
they had made their momentous journeys 
of long ago. 

“Mind, Ricky.” Carlotta blinked away 
her tears. “You've to come to see me in 
town, [—I won't be at the office any 
more, you know.” 

“Not at all sure I'll be at the office 
much longer, myself!" Ricky attempted 
airiness of tone. " It occurs to me, Carly, 
that maybe this is my sixth fivver — 
count 'em, six!" 

Carlotta glared. She had already heard 
Mr. Griffiths say that Ricky was sadly 
slumping in his work of late. He didn't 
seem to care whether he sold bonds or not, 
any more. 

“Ricky Collins, if vou. throw off on 
your job, PIL box your ears!" cried Car- 
otta, exasperated. "You brace up and 
buckle down to selling those bonds, or 


voull hear from me!" 


Then, Vhe Voice That Breathed O'er 


Eden” filled the little house. Carlotta, 
in her new dove-gray georgette, with Mr. 
Griffiths, proudly possessive, by her side, 
kept her eyes on Dios; standing by her 
tall young bridegroom —Lynn, heart- 
stirringly sweet, such a child beneath the 
folds of her Almy wedding. veil-—while 
the solemn vows of the wedding service 
echoed through the homely old room with 
its garniture of roses. Carlotta couldn't 
quite believe. that she would. soon. be 
standing by Mr. Grithths’s side to make 
her responses to those same solemn vows. 

Lynn, running up the stairs, looked 
back, laughing, at the first turn, to toss 
her bridal bouquet, not to her bridesmaid 
but straight into Carlotta's arms. Some- 
how it happened that Carlotta, catching 
it, flushed and smiling, a little embar- 
rassed, looked straight into Ricky’s eves. 
She knew then that she had been wrong— 
Ricky had minded, after all! 

“So long, sweetie, we're off!” giggled 
Lynn, a little tremulously, tripping off to 
keep her rendezvous with life. “Dear 
Carlotta!” wept Mrs. Bentwood. “Carly 
darling!” sobbed Theo, hugging her hard, 
* [—I don’t want to go away from you!” 

Carlotta was smothered in responsi- 
bility to the very last. While Mr. Grif- 
fiths waited in the car after all the others 
had gone, she sped the caterer’s men with 
their hampers of china, their left-over 
ladyfingers and thin chicken salad, sent 
back the chairs that had been hired, put 
the little house in order, and locked it up. 
The last familiar face she saw, through her 
tears, as they drove away, was Ricky’s, 
with its little, one-sided grin. 


OU must make yourself entirely at 
home, please, Carlotta!" timidly 
urged the aunt who had been Mr. Grif- 
fiths's housekeeper since the death of his 
wife. Miss Hester Grithths wasa meek little 
aging woman, apologetic, in rich garb. 
“This will be your home, my dear!” She 
smiled nervously at Carlotta, ** Please 
think of it as your home now!” 
“Home was never like this!” 
wanted to sav. 

Things to do, people to look after, 
emergencies to meet, that was what home 
had always meant to Carlotta. 

"You're a lucky girl, Carlotta Bent- 
wood, take it from me!” she assured her- 
self, impatiently. 

Lucky, indeed, in spite of the little lost 
fecling that she couldn't shake off vct! 
How pleasant it was, worn out with 
fatigue and the partings of the day, to go 
at once to her big, formal room, imposing 
in the stateliness of old walnut and deep 
rugs, to have her delicious dinner in bed, 
brought by a soft-footed servant, instead 
of having to prepare it and clear it away! 
How pleasant. afterward just to he an 
rest, pretending to turn the pages of ; 
magazine, but. really doing nothing, id 
reveling in having nothing to do! 


Carlotta 


“This gs the bfe? ened Carlotta, 
galv. 
Fhe words echoed oddly through the 


great room. [t was very still in the old 
house, solidly built with the honest archi- 
tecture of an earher day, carpeted and 
curtained into. further silence, noiseless 
with what seemed an utter absence of life. 
How different from the little. claptrap 
home in Bramley, where Theo shook the 
whole house when she carelessly fung aside 
a sturdy shoe, and Lynn's gigeles re- 
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| sounded from basement tq roof! How 


much more restful this was going to be, 
when Carlotta got used to it! 

Carlotta fairly gloated over her break- 
fast in bed the next morning. Her usual 
custom had been to gulp a hasty swallow 
or two of coffee before she grabbed her 
hat and dashed for the train. Now she 
lingered wantonly over the little glass of 
chilled orangeade in its silver bowl of 
chopped ice, the crisp, hot toast, so 
evenly browned, the delicious coffee in 
its vacuum container. Afterward, she 
dallied in her bath, garbed and groomed 
herself into a perfection for which she had 
rarely had time, then went down-stairs. 

“Good morning, my dear!" A shy 
smile lit up Miss Hester's bashful face. 

“Eleven o'clock!" exclaimed Carlotta. 
“Oh, but I'm the lazy thing!" She would 
have had nearly half a day’s work done 
by now. 

“Its nice to wake up late—I wish I 
could!" Miss Hester sighed. “It helps 
the day pass so much more quickly!” 

Carlotta was round-eyed at this point 
of view. Days had never needed any help 
in their passing in her world. They flew 
by all too fast for the action that must be 
crowded into them. And what a curious 
thing Miss Hester was doing now! Hav- 
ing produced a silk dusting cloth with a 
furtive air, she was going over the speck- 
less furniture that an immaculate maid 
had dusted not five minutes before. 

“Pd rather you wouldn't sav anything 
about this to Leander." Miss Hester 
flushed a little. “He can't seem to see 
that when you've got used to being useful 
it's hard to quit. He wouldn't want me 
to talk about it, my dear; but I brought 
up my four little brothers and sisters 
after my parents died, and put them 
through school, by taking in boarders." 

“That must have been hard," said 
Carlotta sympathetically. “ How nice that 
Leander"—she hesitated over the name— 
“can make it up to you!” 

“Hard?” pondered Miss Hester. “Why, 
yes, I s’pose 'twas, and yet—" She broke 
off. “Leander gives me everything now, 
but—” She stopped again. Didn’t the 
woman ever end her sentences? 


[UNCHEON seemed to tread upon the 
heels of breakfast. The meal wasa light 
one, but the formality with which it was 
served, the length of time it consumed, 
amused and a little annoyed Carlotta, 
used to having finished in twenty minutes 
with her sandwich and her mkéd milk. 
This seemed such a waste of time in the 
middle of the day—but that was what 
time was for, now. 

“Try to learn to be a lady, my dear 
Carlotta scolded herself. 

Back in the drawing-room, she found 
herself staring at the portrait of an un- 
easy-looking woman in a rather fussy 
dress, too many rings upon the knobby 
hands clasped tensely in her lap. Some- 
how, she knew without being told that it 
was the first Mrs. Griffiths. Aunt Hester 
confirmed this fact. 

“Poor Aggie!" she mused. “Leander 
got engaged to her before he ever came on 
to New York. She used to be the prettiest 
girl in our town. But she didn’t take to 
having money, and nothing to do, and 
living in the city, somehow. Charity 
bazars and sending clothes to settlement 
houses and such, just didn’t seem to 


satisfy her at all. Sometimes I think 
Aggie died of having nothing to do.” 

Carlotta turned from the picture full of 
pity, oppressed by some other sensation 
she couldn't identify. Certainly she 
wasn’t afraid her own life would be like 
the poor, stunted one of that woman up 
in the frame. Weren’t there books, 
weren’t there pictures, joyous playing at 
this and that, all the lovely holiday things 
that Carlotta had never had time to do? 

Still, that first day of her freedom did 
seem unaccountably long. Aunt Hester 
and she drove for an hour through a park 
whose fresh springtime green was now 
filmed over by a veil of dust. They came 
home and had tea. Carlotta wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Bentwood, and wasted a 

age of note paper absurdly creating a 
bidget for a family of two who must live 
on fifteen hundred dollars a year. 


“T HOPE you had a nice, quiet day, mv 

dear?" asked Mr. Griffiths, arriving for 
dinner, from his club, where he was to 
stay until after the wedding. 

"Oh,. yes!" Carlotta assured him 
brightly. “A nice, quiet day. And how 
did everything go with Newell, Griffiths, 
and Company?" 

“ Now, now, no business!" Her Leander 
shook a playful finger at her. "You're 
through with that, vou know!" 

No business? Carlotta looked at him 
blankly. She had pictured herself going 
over the events of the day with him in 
detail every evening, perhaps giving him 
valuable advice. If they weren't to talk 
about business, what would they talk 
about then, she wondered. 

"One thing you'l be interested in, 
though," remarked Mr. Griffiths, placidly 
swallowing his soup. “Your friend, Mr. 
Collins, left us to-day.” 

“Ricky?” Carlotta was suddenly tense 
in her chair. "Ricky left? You mean 
you fired him?" she accused. 

“Not at all, my dear—he fired himself!" 
Mr. Griffiths soothingly amended. “I 
had occasion to tell him to-day that he 
must buck up in his sales, when he let 
Corliss, one of our best clients, go out 
without some bonds he really wanted. 
Instead of taking my caution in the right 
spirit, Mr. Collins said he realized he 
wasn't a success at selling bonds, and 
never would be, and that if I didn't mind 
he'd go at once." 

"But—but what's he going to do?" 
Carlotta demanded. 

“Pm afraid you'll have to ask him 
that." Mr. Griffiths's tone was a little 
testy. 

They played three-handed bridge after 
dinner, and Carlotta, who had never 
taken time to acquire any real skill at the 
game, rather excelled herself as a stupid 
player. Ricky's bewildered eyes kept 
coming between herself and the cards. 
She was glad when Mr. Griffiths got up 
to go back to his club early, because he 
said that he feared Carlotta was tired. 

“Only a little homesick, maybe!" Car- 
lotta said. 

That was it. An overwhelming nos- 
talgia had assailed her. She was terribly 
homesick for something to do for some- 
body, and there would never be anything 
to do for anybody again! Mr. Griffiths? 
He had everything, already; he was the 
sort of person who preferred to do things 
for others, instead of having them done 
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for him. And the others didn't need her 
now. Never again would Mrs. Bentwood 
ask with hesitant insistence if dear Car- 
lotta didn't think the living-room curtains 
were dreadfully faded; never again would 
Lynn beg for silly satin slippers, with the 
facile tears in her eyes; never again would 
Theo try to hug her sister out of a pair of 
new skates. Never again would Ricky 
come to her for heartening, after this 
sixth flivver, after possible other fliv- 
vers. 

The others didn't need her. But Rick— 
an amazing desire came to Carlotta, but 
she throttled it. 

"You won't want to do that when 
you've slept over it!" she told herself, 
sternly. 

So Carlotta slept over it—rather badly. 
She wakened early, after the habit of 
commuters who for years have been slaves 
to the eight-fourteen. At once she started 
to spring from her bed, then remembered 
that she need not get up, that her break- 
fast tray would be b 
that she was now a clinging vine. 


SHE sprang up anyhow, bathed, brushed 
her hair, and dressed with the utmost 
speed, hardly glancing at herself in the 
mirror. She flung her clothes all anyhow 
into the bag, put on her hat, slipped the 
solitaire from je finger—it never had felt 
at hame there, somehow—and sat down 
at the old walnut desk to write a note to 
Mr. Griffiths. Oh, but she was glad that 
he hadn't loved her, that all he had wanted 
was companionship! 

Im sorry, I'm ashamed, but I didn't know 
my own mind till now [Carlotta wrote]. For- 
give me, but I cannot marry you, my friend. I 
couldn't ever get used to such an easy way of 
life, to not being really needed. It's too late for 
me to learn to be a clinging vine now! 


She put the note and the ring into an 
envelope, and left them on the desk for 
Miss ji padar to find, and give to Leander. 
Bag in hand, she crept silently down the 
stairs of the sleeping house. If she hur- 
ried, she could catch the six-twenty-nine; 
she could get home in time to make some 
muffins, she and Rick could breakfast to- 
gether. A moment of hesitation came to 
her at the station. 

* You're sure?” Carlotta asked herself. 

She was turning her back on comfort 
and ease, on luxury and freedom. She 
was going back to poverty and hard work. 
She was going back to her debts. She was 
going back to the search for a job—two 
Jobs, one for her, and one for Rick. She 
was going back to the endless task—she 
realized it—of making a success of a man 
who would never be one without her help. 
She was going back to responsibility, and 
need, uid love. 

Carlotta began to run toward her train. 
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scientists have ''taken its tempera- 
ture," measured its girth, found out 
what it is made of, and even put it to 
work in a cook-stove. The sun may 
be cooling off, but, as this article 
points out, you need not worry about 
freezing to death for several million 
years to come. 


rought at nine o'clock, | 
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The Dutch Boy trademark is a. guarantee of your 
getting a product of the highest quality. In 
addition to whire lead, are also made under 
this trademark —red-lead, solder, babbit metals, 


and fa'tn3 oil 


Does your house look 
a bit worn and shabby? 


E your house is beginning to 
have a discouraged, weather- 
beaten appearance—looking a 
little less attractive than the other 
houses on your street—paint it 
now. Give it new life and color. 
Put on it an all-lead paint made 
of Dutch Boy pure white-lead 
and pure linseed oil. 

Property -owners everywhere 
know the soundness of this ad- 
vice. Houses kept clean and fresh- 
looking are worth more than 
poorly painted property. Houses 
are going up in value today. Why 
should the value of yours decrease, 
just for lack of paint. 


Guard against decay 


Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
pane for protecting as well as 
eautifying your property. A 
weather-worn surface may hide 
the beginning of decay. An all- 
lead paint which has the weather- 
resisting qualities of the metal 
keeps the covered surface safe 


from deterioration and increases 
the permanent value of the house. 


You can get this complete pro- 
tection against the weather at a 
very reasonable cost. Only 100 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
are required to make 7 gallons of 
pure lead paint, giving a tough, 
durable, elastic, waterproof coat- 
ing that does not crack or scale. 


Write for new paint 
booklet 


“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet illustrated in color 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you = 

if you write our «zz 
nearest branch. E 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, t11 Broadway > Boston, 131 State 
Street > Buffalo, 116 Oak Street > Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street. > Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave- 
nue > Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue * St. 
Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * San Francisco, 485 
California Street > Pittsburgh, National Lead & 
Onl Co. of Penna., $16 Fourth Avenue > Philadel- 
phia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an all-lead paint 
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Guaranteed 
Bonds 


will take your 
future out of the 


hands of chance 


Men who get ahead—who achieve 
financial independence—keep their 
money safely and profitably em- 
ployed. They put their surplus funds 
"to work” in sound investments 
yielding a good income. 

To make your financial independ- 
ence certain, invest your surplus 
funds safely and profitably in For- 
man First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. They are so completely safe- 
guarded that both principal and in- 
terest will be unconditionally guaran- 
teed by one of America’s foremost 
insurance companies. 

Yielding 6/2 and 6 per cent, they are 
backed by ample, permanent security 
in the form of valuable income pro- 
ducing city real estate. 

Hasten the date of your financial 
independence and provide an assured 
income for yourself by the regular 
investment of your surplus funds and 
savings in these time-tested securities, 

We will gladly send you complete 
information about these bonds which 
represent safety so outstanding that 
it can be guaranteed. Simply mail the 
coupon for all the facts, including our 
new and highly interesting booklet, 
“The Significance of Guaranteed 
Safety.” 

Mail the coupon now 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& CoMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


Minneapolis 
Des Moines 


Pittsburgh 
Peoria, Ill. 


Springhield, Ill. 
-——————— ————À————————————— ———— 
George M. Forman & Company. Dept. 77 
112 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation your new 
booklet, “The Significance of Guaranteed 
Safety” together with list of current offerings 
yielding 6:2 and 6 per cent. 


Name .... 
Address. 
City 


mn miadanas m m mn 


State. 
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Thousands Want to be “Extras” 


in the Movies 
(Continued from page 52) 


select two from among the extras I have 
provided as restaurant patrons. And just 
because these two sit at the star table in 
that scene, they receive fifteen dollars for 
the day's work instead of ten. 

“To get into pictures, even as an extra, 
dependability is not the only requisite. 
If you are to be anything more than one 
of the mob, you must have a wardrobe. 

“The company does not furnish the 
clothes, except for so-called ‘costume 
plays, which are pictures representing 
other periods of history, or laid in coun- 
tries having a distinctive national dress. 

“The kind and the amount of work you 
can get as an extra depends a great deal 
on the size of your wardrobe. A girl who 
has few clothes—and perhaps those few 
are shabby ones—is handicapped from 
the start. So is a man who has only one 
suit." f 

“How large a wardrobe should one 
have?” I asked. 

“An ideal one for a girl,” said Mr. 
Cohill, “would be two evening gowns, two 
afternoon dresses, several smart street 
suits, and a riding habit, or sports clothes 
of some sort. For a man, evening clothes, 
a formal afternoon suit, at least three 
good-looking street suits, and sports 
clothes. 

“You can see for yourself that we could 
use these people often, because they 
would fit the requirements of a great 
many scenes. If they not only dress well 
but also photograph well, we use them fre- 
quently. As their experience grows, they 
are placed on the ‘preferred list.’ This 
means that when a call comes for players, 
we telephone these people.” 


" AIT a minute!” I interrupted. 
“What I want to know is this: If 
people have enough money to possess 
wardrobes such as you describe, «y do 
they want to be extras in the movies?" 
“Well,” laughed Mr. Cohill, “with some 
of them it seems to be a case of Mary and 
the lamb; they want to be with the pic- 
tures ‘because they love them so.’ 

“Registered on the cards, here in my 
filing cabinet, you would find many a 
name that is also in the Blue Book, the 
Social Register, and the society columns 
of the newspapers. When I need these 
rich women, perhaps for a ballroom scene, 
] simply call them ie "phone and tell them 
that [ shall want them the next morning 
at nine o'clock. 

“They may have to come only one day. 
Or we may need them two or three days. 
If they have previous engagements, they 
apparently cancel them if. possible. 

“They don't need the ten dollars a day 
as much as some of the women who apply 
to us for work need ten cents a day! But 
the women who need ten cents haven't 
beautiful evening gowns! Even if such cos- 
tumes were furnished them, they wouldn't 
know how to wear them. 

“Women-of wealth and social experi- 
ence have the proper clothes; and, as a 
rule, they know how to sit, stand, walk, 

Jance. At least, if we engage them, 


they must know how to do these things. 

“I sometimes marvel at their willing- 
ness to spend long and more or less tire- 
some days here in the studio. But they 
evidently love it; for if I haven't called 
them for a long time, they call me up and 
ask if I have forgotten them. 

“There is another class which supplies 
us with beautifully dressed extras. Even 
the society woman’s wardrobe is eclipsed 
by the gowns and wraps and jewels pos- 
sessed by many chorus girls. 

“ Dozens of these girls are registered in 
our files; and, for several excellent rea- 
sons, we often use them in pictures. They 
have not only wonderful clothes, but also 
beauty and stage experience. That last 
quality is tremendously important. 


"MAKING: motion pictureis a difficult 
job; and itis a mighty expensiveone! 
If the people who act in it are greenhorns, 
the difficulty and the expense—because of 
the time involved in teaching them—is 
just that much greater. Naturally, we 
take the people who need as little teaching 
as possible." 

“Te would seem," said I, “that the 
beginner has a slim chance of being hired, 
even as an extra, unless she is rich, beauti- 
ful, and experienced." 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad as that!" said Mr. 
Cohill. “There are thousands of scenes 
where we have no use for beautiful girls in 
gorgeous gowns. That is the wonderful 
thing about motion pictures: They show 
every conceivable phase of life, and every 
type of human being. 

* And here is another wonderful thing: 
In hiring extras, we hire people who really 
are the types they are to portray. In that 
respect, a screen drama is far more 
realistic than a play on the regular stage. 

“In that filing cabinet are several thou- 
sand cards. On each one is registered a 
man, woman, or child. On the back is a 
photograph of the individual; and on the 
opposite side is a list of facts: the name, 
address, and telephone number; the age, 
height, weight, color of eves and of hair; 
the class in which the person is placed 
(grande dame, flapper, business man, 
juvenile, prize fighter, dope fiend, and so 
on); the wardrobe; and information in re- 
gard to previous experience. 

"Now suppose a director sends me a 
request for "four thugs, a dope fiend, six 
business men, a Chinaman, a negro, ten 
flappers, a yacht captain, and six sailors.’ 
I don't engage a lot of average people and 
then have them make up to look like these 
types. | open that cabinet, take out the 
cards under the various classifications, and 
pick out people who already look like the 
types we want.” 

"Do vou hire real thugs and dope 
fiends?" [ demanded. 

“Certainly not!" was the emphatic re- 
ply. "As I told you before, I want only 
reliable, serious people. Serious about 
their work in the studio, I mean. But a 
man may not be a dope fiend, for exam- 
ple. and vet be of that type—thin, hag- 
gard, with hollow cheeks and heavy lines 


Thousands Want to be “ Extras 


O be prom- 
inent at EN 
banquet, wear the 
wrong clothes, 
tip over your li- 
quidrefreshments, 
and then drop a 
tin tobacco can 
on the floor. To 
be comfortable 
carry a “Locktite” 
Tobacco pouch. 


$1.00 
up 


The * Locke" Cigarette Case 

holds a full pack —keeps them 

all firm and straight. 

THE LOCKTITE CO., Inc. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Assured Safety 
and Steady Income 


Arnold First Mortgage Guaranteed Cer- 9 
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around the mouth. If a man of that ap- 
pedtance should come in here, he would be 
registered as that type. 
given his first chance as an extra, he does 
the work satisfactorily,. this fact is put 
down on his record.. When I have another 
opportunity to use his type, I probably 
will call on him. 

“The next time you are watching a 
motion picture, study the extras, and see 
how carefully the types: have been .se- 
lected. Tt is Wstonishing how real they ate. 
They have no make-up, except what is re- 
quired by the peculiar lighting conditions. 

‘Suppose I wanted several Southern 
mountaineers. I call up men who, I know, 
are the right type; lean, lanky fellows, but 
strong. | tell them to come to the studio 
a week later; and meanwhile they are not 
to shave or to have their hair cut. 

“ And, by the way,” laughed Mr. Cohill, 
“this bit of realism is quite expensive for 
us, because we pay them their salary for 
the week during which they. are growing 
long hair and a beard." 

“Why don't they wear false whiskers?” 
I asked. , 

"Because the:camera-is;a relentless 
truth-teller," ‘said ~ Mr.^ Cohill. ^ “The 
movie audience would know immediately 
that the whiskers were false; and-so the 
whole scene would be robbed of its reality. 
‘Then, too, a man can't be wondering all 
the 
straight—or are on at all! 

"]f a picture 
ferent races, or nationalities, we get the 
real people. We don't have to fake them, 
for New York is a whole world in itself. 

“When we made ‘Salome of the Tene- 
ments' few years ago, we wanted to 
show some scenes in the New York 
Ghetto, or Jewish quarter. We needed 
about three thousand people for these 
scenes; and of course almost all of them 
must be Jews. I gave the order to an 
agent, George R. White. He hired a hall 
down in the Jewish quarter and stationed 
his men outside several of the synagogues 
in that neighborhood. 

“As the people left the synagogues, 
these men picked out the best types: 
young and old; men, women, and children. 
They took the crowd to the hall, 
they were registered, were told what was 
expected of them and what pay they 
would receive.” 


I URING this conversation we had been 

interrupted perhaps twenty times by 
people coming in from the. lobby. Their 
invari ible question was: “Any thing to- 
day?” And the answer was always: “No, 
we're not working this week. You might 


| come around in about ten days.” 


These people interested me, chiefiy he- 
cause they were so uninteresting. One 
young man, for instance, was so utterly 
devoid of any distinctive. characteris- 
that, under other circumstances, I 
shouldn’t have noticed him. 

"How would you 
' L asked. 

“Just mob!" said Mr. Cohill, 
meant, “ Just nothing!” 

Later, three young girls came in; very 
self-conscious and rather scared. Plainly, 
it was their first visit, but they weren't 
even asked to register. After they had 
gone, I inquired about them. 

‘Probably they are 

Cohill. 
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*Demand 


these 4 things 


with your 


July Investments” 


say Successful Investors 


The most successful investors will tell you 
that the safety and profit of your investments 
may well depend upon these four things: 


1. An unconditional guarantee of principal 
and interest by the house of issue. 


2. The financial statement of the house of issue, 


3. The privilege of insuring your bonds against 
loss. 


4. A yield of 6% to 644%. 


| Unconditionally Guaranteed 

| Every Adair First Mortgage Real Estate Bond is 
unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by Adair Realty & Trust Company, with capital, 
surplus and profits of $2,500,000 and resources over 
$10,000,000. The financial statement of the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company is published at regular intervals, 


| Insurance Privilege 

| Every Adair Bond is eligible for insurance against 
loss of principal and interest in one of the oldest and 
strongest surety companies in America with resources 
over $27,000,000, 

Adair Guaranteed Bonds fulfill the requirements 
of the most conservative investors and the liberal yield, 
up to 6!4%, makes them a favorite with successful 
investors the country over, 

Investors in Adair Guaranteed Bonds cam not fail 
to make money. Mail the coupon today for full intor- 


mation and July Offering Sheet. 


ADAIR REALTY 
ó- TRU ST Co. Founded 86s 


Capital, SurPLUS AND Prorits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


Offices and correspondents ia principal cities 
| ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Jee. 


New York St. Louis 
370 Madison Avenue Boermea's Bank Building 


Ownership identit 
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| ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 
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* Mum" is the word! 
Every woman needs ** Mum" 


'The use of **Mum", the 
dainty deodorant cream, is 
not a matter of mere fastidi- 
ousness. It is common sense 
and good breeding. *Mum" 
neutralizes the odor of per- 
spiration and all body odors. 

“Mum” cannot injure the 
finest fabric. Its general use 
with the sanitary napkin pro- 
claims its entire safety. 

25c and 50c at stores. Or sent postpaid. 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1121 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTINO ATTACH= 
MENT PRICE. $100 


Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife Fits 
any make of sewing machine. 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch- d 
ing as beautiful as done by a 
$275.00 machine. Send no money. Pay the postman $1.00. Keep 
K five daya Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 176, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


| PAY MEN AND WOMEN 
$100 to $150 a week to show 

ng invention 

Low 


Stay Pret Trouser Presser to men. Amaz- 
es razor- 5 

ice—men buy on ie ly write orders. 40 per 
Sete t a "TAa Pia tci dfi 
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Nurses’ Uniforms 
of Better Quality and 
Smarter Style 


In fabric, fit and finish Paul Jones nurses’ 
costumes far excel ordinary uniforms. Their 
smart cut and distinctive style commend them 
to the particular nurse. Their splendid wearing 
qualities make them a real economy. Let your 
next uniforms be Paul Jones. 

FREE—Art Photo Album showing more than 
40 Paul Jones styles. Write for it today. 


MORRIS & CO., INC. 
Dept. 17,410 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore Md. 


PAUL JONES A 


furses Costumes J 


factory. This is Saturday afternoon, and 
many of the factories close early on 
Saturdays. It is a school holiday too. 
So Saturday afternoon brings a good 
many young girls. We rarely have them 
register. Most of them are just mob, any- 
way. Unless their mother comes with 
them, we can’t be sure that they have 
their parents’ consent. They have no ex- 
perience, and they probably have no ward- 
robe of any consequence. It would be 
foolish for us to bother with them." 

“And yet,” I said, “you do sometimes 
register inexperienced young girls. You 
even hire them; for wasn’t that the way 
Betty Bronson got her start?” 

“Ves,” agreed Mr. Cohill, “it was. 
But Betty has something which every 
casting director is looking for. She has 
personality! Of course she also had youth 
and beauty. But youth and beauty are 
very common possessions; while person- 
ality is rare, and enormously valuable. 

“I can't tell you what it is. No one 
can define it, but everyone recognizes it. 
Sometimes we have this room full of ap- 

licants, and I get up on a chair, so that 
lon see them all. If, among them, there 
is a person—a young girl, for instance— 
who has personality, she instantly at- 
tracts my attention. Her face standi out 
among she others, like a brilliant electric 
light among candles. She seems the only 
living person in the crowd. 

“The first time I saw Betty Bronson 
she was standing in line outside the studio. 
There was a crowd that day, for it was 
known that we were going to use a lot of 
extras. We never advertise for them. We 
don't need to; for in some mysterious 
fashion the news spreads. There is a cer- 
tain corner, at Broaden and Forty- 
sixth Street, which is a rendezvous tor the 
people who serve more or less regularly as 
extras. If one of them mentions the fact 
that ‘they’re working this week, over at 
Famous Pis ers, there will be a regular 
procession the next morning, headed our 
way from the subway station. 


"I REMEMBER one day,” he laughed, 
“when they tried to put something over 
on me. They often try it, in one way or 
another; and this time they succeeded— 
for a little while. The day i speak of, the 
crowd was so great that we passed the 
line in from the lobby and out D another 
route. As they came by me, I sized them 
up quickly. I knew, of course, just what I 
needed; so I could say instantly ‘No,’ or 
"Yes,' as the case might be. 

“T almost never forget a face; and after 
an hour or two of inspecting the appar- 


| ently endless stream of faces, I suddenly 


became conscious of the fact that many 
of the apparent newcomers had a strangely 
familiar look. I started an investigation, 
and found that someone had conceived a 
brilliant idea, which had been enthu- 
siastically adopted by dozens of those 
whom I had turned away. 

“Evidently they believed that I was 
making my choice in hit-or-miss fashion. 
So, after having passed me once, they 
went outside, exchanged hats, coats, and 


| wraps, fell into line once more, and pre- 


sented themselves again. They were ter- 
ribly chagrined when they found that the 
scheme didn't work. 

“Occasionally, when the crowd is a big 
one I can dispose of it more rapidly by 
going outside. I simply pass down the 


line, look at each person and say ‘Yes,’ 
‘No,’ ‘You won’t doo or ‘You will do.’ 

“I was following this method the day I 
found Betty Bronson. It was like picking 
up a lot of common pebbles, letting them 
run through my hands, and suddenly see- 
ing a diamond flash out among them. 
The explanation is in the one word— 
Besos. And personality, as nearly 
as I can put it, is a dynamic quality of 
mind and of heart; the desire to think, to 
feel, and to understand. People who have 
this quality are always intensely inter- 
ested themselves, and they always excite 
the interest of other people. 

“Every successful film actor or actress 
is like that. In my filing cabinet, there 
are photographs of girls who are even 
more beautiful than half the famous 
screen stars. Yet they are only extras. 
They probably never will be anything 
more. The trouble is here—and here,” he 
said, touching his head and the region of 
his heart. “There isn't any burning inter- 
est in either their minds or their hearts. 
The consequence is, they don't strike any 
spark in you, or in me.” 


JA MONG the people who apply for work 
as extras," I said, “are there middle- 
aged women of refinement and education? 
Not the rich society women you spoke of; 
but the unworldly, home-keeping type." 

“Many more of them than you could 
possibly imagine!" replied Mr. Cohill. 
* And they are the ones I find it hardest to 
refuse. Only too often there is some 
tragedy back of their visit to this office. 
Many of them are widows. They have 
been left without money, and often with 
children to support. They haven’t been 
trained to earn a living—and yet they 
must earn one. They come to me in the 
desperate hope of finding their chance in 
motion pictures.” 

* And do they find it?” I asked. 

“Not often," he said regretfully. “My 
duty to the company compels me to en- 
gage people with experience if I can find 
them—and there is seldom any difficulty 
about that. For example, there are other 
women in just as great need, but who also 
have had stage training. They are the 
middle-aged and elderly actresses who can 
no longer find work in the regular theatres, 
and who in some cases are actually facing 
starvation. 

“This office has seen and heard more 
tragic stories than I like to think of. And 
there have been dozens which were not 
told, but which we could easily guess. 
One young man came every week, or 
oftener, to ask the familiar question, ‘Any- 
thing to-day? When we said ‘No,’ he 
would turn and walk out without a 
word. 

* After a while I noticed that he had 
grown so thin he seemed to be a walking 
skeleton. He never intimated that he was 
hard up, never tried to appeal to my 
sympathy. But I suspected that he was 
in a bad way, and I made a special effort 
to use him. I told him I would give him 
a chance and asked Miss Bainbridge to 
fill in his registry card. 

*When she asked him his name, he 
gave it. Then she asked his address, but 
received no reply. She repeated the ques- 
tion, thinking that he hadn't understood 
her. As he still did not answer, she looked 
up—and saw that his eyes were full of 
tears. 
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“The boy was simply on the verge of 
starvation. He had taken discouragement 
after discouragement without betraying 
any sign of what he was suffering. But 
when a bit of hope came, the strain 
snapped, and he broke down completely. 

* Fortunately for us, we have comedy 
here as well as tragedy. One day a man 
and a small boy arrived, the man carrying 
such a huge bundle that he could hardly 
get it through the doorway. As he began 
to unwrap it, I asked him what in the 
world he had there. 

**[t's the organ!’ he explained. ‘My 
little boy, he should be in the movies. 
I brought the organ, so you can see, for 
yourself how fine he singel 

“I had hard work," laughed Mr. Cohill, 
“to convince him that singing, either with 
or without an organ, is not a valuable 
accomplishment in motion pictures. 

“ Judging from my own experience, I 
should say that half the parents in this 
country believe that their children are 
quite capable of supplanting Jackie Coogan 
or Baby Peggy on the screen. Dozens of 
fond mothers come to this office with their 
young hopefuls in tow. Without paying 
the dicen attention to my statement 
that we don't need any child actors, they 
go right ahead, putting little Johnnie 
through his paces. Of all the applicants 
with whom I deal, the fond mothers are 
the most determined and the hardest to 


get rid of. 
k e 
"T HERE is no getting around the fact 


that pictures have a strange fascina- 
tion for all sorts of people. On our list of 
extras we have a prominent business man, 
director of a New York bank. Of course 
a man of that type is useful to us in man 
scenes. If we call him up and ask him if 
he can report for work the next morning 
at nine, he invariably and eagerly re- 
sponds, 'Certainly! Pil be there!’ And he 
is right here on the dot. 

* As nearly as I can explain it, these 
people are impelled by a craving for self- 
expression. They want to get away from 
their commonplace lives—commonplace 
to them, because they are so accustomed 
to it all—and to have other experiences, 
even though these experiences are only 
make-believe ones. 

“If you explain it in that way, the 
stream of humanity that passes through 
a casting director's room is something 
more than a slice of real life. It is a slice 
of dream life; a proof of the secret desire, 
which we all seem to have, to take some 
part in romance and adventure. 

“That’s a wonderful thing, when you 
come to think of it. Not one person in a 
hundred thousand who wants to 'get into 
the movies’ will succeed. But the fact 
that they do want it is evidence that they 
want to live! And when people have ceased 
to want to live—well, they have almost 
lost the spark of life itself." 


"[ FEEL one of my semiannual 
breakdowns coming on," sighs H. I. 
Phillips. ‘‘They generally hit me 
when hot weather first comes in the 
summer, and when cold weather ar- 
rives in the winter," he adds. Next 
month Mr. Phillips describes the 
symptoms of an approaching vaca- 
tion, and tells of the terrible fatigue 
that follows a long rest! 


— 
Zh 


For a Cool 
Inviting More 


HE correct way to cool off your stone, 


647 office or factory is with an ILG Venti- 
"Wc wr" lating Fan. It draws out the warm, stuffy air 

and brings in the fresh, invigorating atmos- 

rustic BUILDINGS. Restaurants, phereof the outdoors—the change is delight. 
THEATRES. HOMES. ETC ful, and the cost of operation is only a few 


cents a day. Ask your dealer who handles 
electrical goods for a demonstration or send 
for 48-page illustrated catalog. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING Co. 2868 N. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 


$50 to$250 aWeek and burning on bottom of feet. 


RADIO EXPERT- At drug and shoe stores everywhere 
AO SERT | XA Scholl 
Put one on— 


| 
3 | Zino-pads the pain is gone 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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A Good Move for 
Smiling "Bill" Blair 


"I expect to triple my profits as your special 
subscription representative this season." 


and he'll do it, too, with magazines like The 
American Magazine, Collier's, The National 
Weekly, Woman's Home Companion, The Men- 
tor and Farm and Fireside. Even in spare time, 
hundreds of young men and women can earn from 


$30.00 to $50.00 a Month Extra 


looking after the subscription interests of these 
well-liked magazines. No special training is re- 
quired. A FREE BOOKLET—" Key to Success 
in Selling" brings easy profits. Complete outfit 
and samples sent without cost or obligation. 


IT'S YOUR MOVE NOW —CLIP HERE 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 394, THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York City, N 
lease send me, without obligation, free outfit and full particulars regardi 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


HoT Summers bring hidden 
dangers of internal com- 
bustion. 


In the attic. In the cellar. 
Behind the kitchen range. Hot 
spots that sometimes burst 
into a flame. 


Have a PYRENE located 
conveniently in your home. 
It is always ready to use in- 
stantly and easily. 


The Improved PYRENE is 
simple and certain in its work. 
A small child or housewife can 
operate it in that unforeseen 
emergency. 

Pyrene ManufacturingCo. 


Newark, N. J. 


[C 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


NEW WAY TO 
EARN MONEY 


L. J. Clement made $67.50 [egmal 
in one day in a small New j 
Hampshire town.: Butters 
made $592 in one month. 
The new Weldon Fire Gun sells on 


sight. Shoot chemical 25 feet with- 
out pumping. Low in price. Every farm 
home, factory, garage, store a prospect 
One demonstration often sells a dozen — 
your profit $50. I teach you how to 
demonstrate—give you a free selling out- 
fit, and a course in salesmanship. Write 


quick for full details 


WELDON MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 13-H Grand Rapids, Michigan 


INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robert H. Ingersoll, originator of the famous Ingersoll 
Watch, offers you his remarkable new invention that brings 
back keenness to used blades, makes them last longer and 
give clean, smooth, comfortable shaves. Already satisfying 
thousands. 


Hundreds of Shaves 
From Every Blade 
The INGERSOLL DOLLAR 

STROPPER makes it possible to 
keep razor blades good for a 
whole year — HUNDREDS 
OF SHAVES FROM 
EVERY BLADE! That 
means no more dis- 
carding blades after 


, 
a few shaves. Re- Daya 
sharpen them ria 
and SAVE If you have not 
$5 to $10 had the Stropper 


demonstrated to you, 

us $1.00 for outfit 

e with 12-inch Strop 

nt Nickel-Plated Holder. 

lly pots scientifically keen 
foney back guaranteed 

if ten day trial “de ioesn't convince that Mr. 

Ingersoll’s new invention solves your razor 

blade troubles. Mention make of razor used 


Dealers: Write for Proposition. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL, Pres., New Era Mfg. 
Dept. 557, 476 Broadway, New York City 
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The First Thing I 
Would Like to 


Invent 


FIRST PRIZE 


Give Me Freedom From the 
Dishpan 


T hor submit t of your readers may 


not submit this same wish, but it is 
safe to say that thousands of them 


are wishing it three times a day, 365 days | 


in the year. 

I wish someone would invent an auto- 
matic dish washer that would be prac- 
ticable and obtainable for the family of 
small means. 

I have in mind a cabinet into which 
could be placed, after each meal, all the 
soiled dishes, pots and pans, and cutlery. 
The door could be closed and when re- 
opened—yjust in time to prepare for an- 
other meal—every utensil would be found 
clean and shining 

Oh, millennium! What blessed relief 
for the women who must crowd a few more 
hours into their day if they are to finish 
the mending, give the children a story 


hour and their daily bath, knit a sweater | 


for Dad, and perhaps see a motion picture 
once in a while! My cabinet must be 
reasonably priced, if it is to help the 
women who really need it, for in the homes 


of the poor and the middle class a crying 


need for more time exists. 

If for nothing other than the welfare of 
children, the mechanical wizards of to- 
day should set to and find a means to 
grant my wish. Had dish washing been 
the lot of the male, great minds ind enor- 
mous fortunes would have been devoted 
to the proposition long ago. R. K. M. 


SECOND PRIZE 


I Want an Eraser Key on 
My Typewriter 


[4M a stenographer, and I should like 
to have invented an eraser key for my 
typewriter. I am sure that a legion of my 
tribe would rise up and call the inventor 
of such a device blessed. 

The idea is that if I misspell a word, or 
write something in error, Dowply back- 
space my machine to the place I wish to 
P ede and strike the eraser key. For each 
letter I wish to erase, I strike this key 
once, and the carriage moves on to the 
next space; in other words, this key acts 
just like any other key on the machine, 
except that its function is to erase wher- 
ever it strikes. 

Particularly when dictation is being 
taken directly on the machine is there 
great need for an easy and quick means of 
erasing. The dictator is likely to say 
something, change his mind the next mo- 
ment, and ask the typist, ‘Did you get 
that?” When she says she did, he tries 
to change his thought to fit in with the 
manner in which he has begun his state- 
ment. It ought to be possible to strike 
out the matter written in error and leave 


frida AT. HOME 


$5, 000 to diste 
$c of pnu 
Ez racticing 
rae. te. We furnish all text material 


Low, cost, casy terms. 
Guide™ "and ''Evidence'' books free. Send f. 


LaSalle Extension University, 
The Worid's Largest Business 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my large FREE 

book entitled '"STAMMERING, Its Origin and the Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment.’ Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of ''The Natural Speech Magazine.’ Largest and 
best school for stammerers in the world. Write today. Millard 
Institute of Normal Speech, 2225 Millard Bldg.. Milwaukee, Wis. . 


| 500 More Busy 
HOUSEWIVES— 


' like Mrs. J. T. Wilkins of Georgia can 
easily get many of the luxuries and 
pretty things they want without up- 
setting the family budget. Mrs. Wilkins 
has been telling her friends about The 
| American Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion, Collier’s,.The National 
Weekly, The Mentor and Farm and 
Fireside for a number of years, and 
| now has a substantial. income all her 
own in Crowell Commissions, bonuses 
and cash prizes. 


$30.00 to $40.00 a 
Month or More 


would be quite a welcome addition to 
your regular income. Perhaps YOU 
are a housewife like Mrs. Wilkins, or 
you may be a stenographer, a dress- 
maker, a clerk, a student or a teacher 
—in fact, no matter what your regular 
occupation may be, this EXTRA CASH 
is within your reach. No special 
training is necessary to get it, and no 
cash outlay of any kind is required. 


JUST CLIP THIS COUPON NOW— 
FOR DETAILS 


— —Ó — — — — — — — — — 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 31A 
The Crowell Publishing C onpany 
250 Park Arenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me, without obligation, how I can earn 
from $30.00 to 840.00 a month extra, 
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Illustrations 
^ actual size 


New Model 
Wrist Radiolite 
Lies flat on the wrist 
— no strap beneath. 
Stands the bumps of 


The New Yankee 


outdoor use betterthan Dependable always ; many 
higher priced, delicate new features of grace and 
watches. Tells time beauty. By far the most 


popular watch 


in the dark. $4.50 in the world, $175 


Why Risk Your 
Expensive Watch? 


—————— 

. . A new pro- 

a Foot Lorrectionist fesion.not 

chiropody. All the trad tte d tor many 

bor X e e you can atten ; many 

are maki $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 

ing by mall, no farther capital n. or goods to buy, no 
cy or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


CLARK'S FAMOUS 
CRUISES 


SOUTH - AMERICA - MEDITERRANEAN: 

MEDITERRANEAN; JAN. 19 ROUND THE 
. SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMERS. 
ASONABLE RATES INCLUDE HOTELS, 
GUIDES, DRIVES, FEES. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
ees, New tri 


Trained Executives 


YEB. 


Nation-wide demand for trained 
executives; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field. One living; quick advance- 
ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 


ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 
Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room F-1414 Washington, D.C. 


FOR ACHING TEETH 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves the Ache—Cleanses Cavity 
Retards Decay —Destroys Odor 


ists — Use it until you can see your dentist 


CAXUICTIIETIUCITUECTCYUEUE) 
EUROPE TOURS 


piloted by an old American firm. — 59 
to 85 days. — June to Sept. — $835 up. 
Student Tours of Economy — $395 up. 


GATES TOURS 225 sth Ave. 


New York 
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E AND 
d paper — unusually 


Size 6x7 inches with en- 


writing peripce ext ^ 
elopes to match (ame and address on ever; 
Sheet and envelope In rich dark blue, Plate Goth 


EA type. ap to 4 lines. Rend 81,00 (west of Denver 
outside tbe U.S. $1 10, We prepay postage. 
Ease aney returned if not satisfied. Order today. 
National Stationery Co., B 106 Linc :la Highway, Batavia. Illinois 


a clean white sheet. The same need arises 
when a typist transcribing from dicta- 
phone records meets the disagreeable re- 
quest: “Cut out that last sentence.” 
The carbon copy of any typed matter 
could be quickly slipped back into the 
machine and corrected in like manner. I 
know I speak the wishes of all typists 
when I ask for eraser keys for our type- 
writers. C. E. R. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Cotton Picker Would Do 
Worlds of Good 


I" SEEMS to me that one of the most 
needed inventions is a successful cotton 
picker. Such a machine would have to be 
operated fast enough and economically 
enough to supplant hand labor. 

Unless you have lived in the South, you 
cannot realize what a task cotton picking 
is. When a farm owner is talking to a 
prospective tenant, one of the most im- 
portant questions is, "How many chil- 
dren have you?" "The more children, the 
more satisfactory is the answer. When 
there is a child too young to begin picking, 
it sometimes spends its time around the 
wagon, crying from heat, lack of attention, 
and loneliness. 

By the time a child is large enough, it 
starts out with a sack of its own to join 
the older children. The amount it can 
pick at first is negligible, of course; but 
the training must begin. The education 
of these children is often neglected. Cot- 
ton farming does not leave many months 
in the year for school. In view of this 
situation, if some inventor wishes to make 
himself immortal as a benefactor, let him 
free the cotton farmer and his family from 
the need for laborious hand-picking of 
cotton. L: G. W. 


————————————D; 


Epiror’s Notre: An inexpensive, thor- 
oughly efficient dish-washing machine for 
use in the average home is the invention 
most frequently asked for by the house- 
keepers who ssibonitied letters in this con- 
test. A method for exterminating flies and 
mosquitoes was a close second, many men 
joining with women in asking for an in- 
vention that would rid the world of these 
pests. 

Fool-proof safety gates for railroad 
crossings, a device for changing the sun’s 
rays into mechanical power, a way for 
cutting static out of radio, an instrument 
to tell who has called on the telephone 
when no one is at home, an instrument to 
show the percentage of impure air in the 
room, an anesthetic that will have no 
bad after-effects, a mattress with handles, 
luminous house numbers, a cream pitcher 
that will catch the drip, an obrali with 
windows in it, and a folding pocket um- 
brella are among the other inventions that 
are asked for. Of course, there were many 
funny requests in the lot. For instance, 
one woman wanted a baby-minder, and a 


man a baby’s cry-muffer; another person ' 


wanted an odorless onion, and still an- 
other a noiseless saxophone. Silent chew- 
ing gum, a device for removing unwelcome 
callers, a monev-stretcher, and a bill-col- 
lecting machine were also among the 
requests. 
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y This shows how 
all smokers’ re}: 
use drops down 
the tube to the 
air-tight base 
where it is im- 
prisoned and 

smothered. 


Non- Tipping — Non-Spilling 


Ashless Odorless 


Simply drop your cigar and cigar- 
ette ends, matches and ashes into 
Smokador. They are instantly dispatched 
through the bottomless tray and holiow 
tube to the air-tiAht base, where they 
safely remain for convenient disposal. 


It Keeps the Place Clean 
Smokador frees you from that 
offensive smokers’ refuse which 
has always been the bane of cleanliness and 
safety. And if knocked over, Smokador 
b bs up again — nothing is spilled or 

roken, nothing is soiled or burned. 
It Prevents Fires 
Snuffer Clips hold idle “smokes”, 
which, if forgotten, burn up to the 
clip and the clip snuffs them out ! 
Five Colors To Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, olive 
green, willow green. Price: $10.50 deliv- 
ered east of the Mississippi; $11, west. 
Ask your dealer to show you Smokador. 
Avoid imitations. If he can't supply a real 
Smokador, order direct from Bese B. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


REG US PAT. OFFICE 
Copyright 1926, Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 


The Ashless Ashstand 


is experience nec- 
essary free to members, 
Every thing made so plain and clear a child can follow 
instructions. It sounds too good to be true but 
hundreds already know it is like a dream come true. 
Earnings positively guaranteed. 


Write for Free Book 


Members are taught to decorate beautiful Art Novelties, 
oI 


lamps. s, tables, chairs, kracks, also etching on 
coppe 1 brasa pillow tops, batik, etc. Complete 
instruc * for opening an Art Corner in your bome, or Art 
Novelts Store, or seliing to other stores FIND OUT about 
this golden opportunity by writing TODAY. You'll sav 
“It's just what I've wanted." Mail coupon or letter NOW 


enclosing 2c stamp. 
Fireside Industries 
Y Adrian, Mich. - — e 
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\ oan ER 
\ Adrian; Mich. 


Dept. 60- 


\ Gentlemen: 
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tieulars of your Me 
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anter and the special p . 
leges and services. I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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this easy fingering Buescher Saxophone. 
Most wonderful music. 3 lessons given on 
request with each newBuescherTrue- Tone. 
Teach yourself. Many play scales right off- 


easy tunes first week. You can. 


Easy to Play, Easy to Pay — sso 


Try any Buescher Instrument for 6 diyi: Satisfaction 
or no sale. Easy terms arranged. Send postal for cat- 
alog and details of trialand payment plans. Mention 
instrument preferred. No obligation. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1399 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Camphell's Automatic "RAPID" 


ELECTRIC Fireless 1 
Cooker Range — y 


ly a 
evi 


William Campbell Co., 1005 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohie George! Ontarie 


The ORIGINAL 
y Malted Milk 4 


and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers, etc. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


* Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you richina 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful c nist, 80 can make 
ig picture with 

'or portfolio of cartoons 
5 and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
A P The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
5 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A a mar- 
fehma of the Short Sto ‘taught b, Bro aT Bont eteaweln, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein t. 50 Springfield, 


FOR DANDRUFF 


GLOVER'S exercises an antiseptic 
effect on thescalp. Cleanses, stim- 
ulates. Write for Free Book 


*How to Have Beautiful Hair 
and a Healthy Scalp.” It 
will tell you many things 


you should know. 
Write Dept. F-54, 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., 


119-121 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Madge's Last Chance 


(Continued from page 31) 


suit," I began dubiously, “is it about 
like the one you wore yesterday ?" 

Madge nodded aoea. as though a 
suit that didn’t fit right across the shoul- 
ders were a mere nothing. 

“About the same,” she said carelessly, 
“except that it’s light weight.” 

My mind was working like chain light- 
ning. Madge was almost my size. I had 
one or two dresses that shed look really 
awfully well in. A yellow linen and a clear 
blue piqué. If only— It was then I had 
my inspiration. : 

“Tve got a little marketing to do for the 
party to-night,” I said right after break- 
fast. “If you wouldn't mind staying here 
and keeping an eye on the babies, I'll run 
right down and do it before the Saturday 
crowd begins." 

“Of course," said Madge heartily. “PI 
do up the breakfast dishes while you’re 
gone. Skip right along.” 


ND I skipped! I stopped by for Dulcie, 
pores ha inspiration to her, and we 
dashed right down to the railroad station. 
There was Madge’s trunk, as big as life 
and twice as natural. Just full, as Dulcie 
said, of plain white shirtwaists and suits 


that didn’t fit. We hunted up Seth, the. 


baggage man. It was providential that 
Dulcie has stood in with Seth ever since 
she was a little tow-headed baby girl. 

Of course Dulcie didn’t explain any- 
thing to Seth, just told him that we wanted 
to play a joke, and wasn’t there any way 
that trunk could be mislaid for a week or 
so? Seth scratched his head and at first 
wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
idea. But Dulcie kept coaxing him; swore 
we'd see that he didn't get into any trouble. 
We could feel Seth weakening, and finally 
he admitted that his helper had unloaded 
a trunk down in the hed once just before 
he went on a vacation, and it stayed there 
a week before anyone knew where it was. 
He said of course that could happen 
again. And so on. Dulcie and I went 
home simply triumphant. 

When the trunk hadn’t come by noon, 
Madge began to be anxious. 

“Never mind,” I said carelessly, “ bag- 
gage gets held up at the Crossings once in 
a while. If it doesn’t come by evening 
you can wear my pink—I think it would 


fit you 

By evening, of course, her trunk hadn’t 
come, and I got out my pink dress. That 
dress might have been made for Madge. 
It had always been a little too severe for 
me, but it was much more feminine than 
anything Madge ever wore. It was water- 
melon pink. I lent her my best flesh- 
colored chiffon stockings and my satin 
slippers. It left me with nothing but 
white duck pumps; but what would any 
matchmaker care for that? And Madge 
did look lovely. Dulcie, who came in 
early with some of the dishes she was lend- 
ing me for the party, fairly gasped. 

“Why, Dot," she said to me, “Dot, 
vou wouldn't know her!" Which was 
really considerable of a compliment. 

It was the truth, too. Madge didn't 


look like herself. She had that same flash- * 


ing look she'd had in the bungalow apron. 


She really looked lovely. And so different. 
There was no girl in Monrose who looked 
anything even faintly like her. She would 
stand out in any crowd. 

From the moment that Wells Prentice 
was introduced, you fairly heard him 
click. He'd been run after so much that 
he had an awfully indifferent attitude 
toward all girls, a sort of “show me" air. 
I kept watching him surreptitiously all 
evening. His table was well at the other 
end of the living-room from Madge's, and 
actually he spent the evening as near 
craning his neck as a man who rather 

vides kimet on being bored would allow 
imself to come. 

At refreshment time, Dulcie and I had 
just slipped out to the dining-room when 
who should come strolling out but Wells 
Prentice. He was evidently dummy at his 
table. 

“What’s the idea of not progressing?” 
he asked. 

We usually do progress from one table 
to another every four hands, everybody 
finding it more sociable; but now and then 
we just pivot. Dulcie and I exchanged 
glances. 

"Oh, the room is so crowded with 
four tables," I explained carelessly. “We 
thought it would make less confusion for 
people to stay at the same tables." 

“ Aren't you going to change the tables 
for refreshments?" Wells asked. 

“T thought we wouldn't," I said. 

“Well, we're going to," said Wells in 
his masterful fashion, which, Peggy Scog- 
gins has confessed, was what first gave her 
such a crush on h'm. “I’m not going to 
stick through refreshments with Julia 
Pettingill and Irma." 

"Why, I thought you were rushing 
par 1 exclaimed innocently. ‘‘Or is it 

eggy Scoggins I should have asked for 
you? 

“You needn't have asked anybody 
‘for me’,” said Wells haughtily. 

I smiled sideways at Dulcie. 

" Why, of course we'll shift the tables 
for refreshments," I agreed amiably. But 
when we had them all shifted, Wells was 
only one table nearer Madge. He didn't 
get to say two words to her the entire 
evening. : 


AND the very next evening he came to 
call. I never dreamed of such a thing. 
The most popular bachelor in town doesn't 
waste his evenings paying party calls on 
married couples for nothing. Of course 
it was Madge. Our plan was working 
even better than we'd expected. We'd 
never planned on such quick action as 
that. In fact, I wasn't ready for it. Al- 
though it was Sunday evening, Madge 
had been out in the vegetable garden with 
Will, and just had one of my old white 
middies on. We were sitting on the porch 
when Wells came strollin up the path. 

“Oh, Madge,” I sape: “you must be 
cold!" And T dashes in and got my pink 
zephyr scarf and dropped it over her 
shoulders. Madge, instead of catching on 
as any other girl in the world would, and 
shivering a little, to bear me out, merely 
looked amazed. 


— 


———— — 


Madge's Last Chance, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


“Cold?” she exclaimed. “I’m melting." 
And calmly took the scarf off. However, 
she did let it lie across her lap, where it 
was almost as becoming. 

There was no doubt that Wells was in- 
terested. You could tell it, just the way 
he kept looking at Madge. I made an 
excuse after a while to go out and make 
some lemonade, and shortly after I'd got 
out to the kitchen I called Will to come 
and help me. 

“What’ll I do?" he asked, looking about 
at the plate I’d filled with cookies and the 
tray of glasses I had all ready to fill. “I 
can’t see anything for me to do.” 

**Oh, just stick around for a few min- 
utes and keep me company,” I said, 
“while I wait for—for the sugar to dis- 
solve!” 

Will obligingly leaned against the kitch- 
en cabinet and watched me stir the 
lemonade. He didn’t have a glimmer of 
suspicion, which was just as well. That’s 
the only time you get any intelligent 
coöperation from a man on a subtle 
matter—when he doesn’t know what he’s 
doing. : 


WHEN we went back to the porch, I 
could see at a glance that all was 
going better than I'd dared hope. - Wells 
had got up out of his comfortable chair and 
was leaning against the railing, talking to 
Madge quite earnestly. I knew he was 
engrossed, because he'd been smoking and 
the cigarette which he was still holding in 
his hand had an ash an inch long which he 
hadn't thought to knock off. 

It kisaa as though even nature was 
playing into our hands, because the porch 
was just covered with honeysuckle and the 
fragrance was the most dreamy, roman- 
tic—oh, well, everybody knows what 
honeysuckle smells lıke. 

“I was just telling Miss Roberts I'd 
like to drive her out by Grovelands,” 
Wells said to me as we came out with the 
lemonade. ‘She says she used to go to the 
old Grove on picnics when she was a little 
girl. I think Groveland Park would be 
quite a surprise to her." 

' I'm sure it would," I agreed. **You'd 
be awfully interested, Madge.” 

“I’m sorry I can’t take you and Will, 
too,” said Wells; “but unfortunately my 
boat is a twosome.” 

Will looked up, all interest. 

“Why not take our flivver?” he said 


hel fully. * We can all get into that, all | 


right. 
I looked at Will, and if looks could kill 


he'd have been a very sick man. 

"Oh, we've seen Groveland," I said; 
*it wouldn't be any treat to us. Let Wells 
take Madge out. His car is much easier 
riding than the flivver." 

I should have known better than to say 
that; but when you have to grab so quick, 
vou're likely to grab the wrong thing. 
Will was on the defensive right away. 

“T don’t think there's a car in Mont- 
rose runs any easier than the old flivver 
since I put on those new shock absorbers,” 
he said. “Why not get the Lanes and the 
Mertons, and make it a good picnic?" 


And while I was casting about franti- | 


cally for some way to squelch Will without 
being too obvious about it, Madge chimed 
in in favor of the picnic. 

“That would be a circus," she insisted. 
“The kind of picnic we used to have in 
high-school days. Have a fire and roast 
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potatoes in the ashes and everything." 

Well, there was nothing for me to do 
but to fall in, of course, as I told Dulcie 
and Rosemary the next morning. 

“And the Kany part is,” I said, “that 
if Madge were clever that way and trying 
to play her cards just right, she couldn’t 
have done better. Wells has been run 
after so much that the very fact that 
Madge didn’t seem to appreciate his ask- 
ing her alone was like kerosene on a slow 
fire. The man is simply wild with interest 
in her!” 


HAT fact—and it was a fact, all right— 

changed our entire technique. 

“Honestly,” Rosie sen teased “Tthought 
it was going to be just like the other night 
when we got a mouse in the dining-room 
and shut the doors and all went after him 
with brooms and shovels. I imagined 
we'd have to chase Wells here and there, 
and cut off his retreats, and just throw 
Madge at him. Instead, here Madge is 
doing it every bit, herself." 

Dulcie and I looked at her pityingly. 

“The thing's a long way from done, 
yet, Rosie," "Duisie explained patiently. 
* Moreover, Madge isn't doing it at all. 
Madge may be smart, but her brains 
don’t run along that line. She just hap- 
pened to like a picnic, that’s all. And a 
man’s asking a girl to go riding in his 
roadster is a long way from asking her to 
marry him. I'll admit that having Wells 
really interested is something I never 
figured on, and it makes it a different 

roblem altogether. But it keeps right on 
bein a problem, just the samey.” 

“T should say it does,” I agreed. “And 
it’s a much more delicate problem than 
just throwing them together would have 
been. Why, it’s as delicate as walking a 
railroad track with a pail of water on your 
head. They’ve got to be thrown together 
just enough, and left alone together just 
enough, so that Wells will get worked up 
to the proposing point before Madge goes. 
But they can't be left too much alone, or 
Madge will spoil things for herself just as 
sure as anything. : 

“Why, just last night,” I went on, “my 
blood fairly ran cold. Something was said 
about medical college. Wells turned to 
Madge and laughed and said, 'Are you a 
doctor? He just said it for the wildest 
‘sort of joke. Madge laughed too, and said 
ves, a veterinary. Wells hasn't an idea 
that the whole thing was anything but a 
joke; but think what a narrow escape! 
Madge might just as easily have launched 
into a discussion of diagnostic clinics, as 
she did to Will and me at the breakfast 
table this morning." 

“But he's going to have to find out 
some time that she's a doctor," Rosemary 
said uneasily. 

“I suppose so,” Dulcie and I agreed 
resignedly. “‘ But, at least, the longer we 
can put it off the better. If we can only 
keep things just right till he's completely 
in love—well, it's wonderful what a man 
who's completely in love will swallow.” 

Rosie is very conscientious. 

*You know," she said in a troubled 
tone, “it doesn't seem as though we're 
being fair to Wells—to get him to fall in 
love with a girl who doesn't exist at all. 
Why, the girl he sees in Dot's clothes, and 
in situations that we're all engineering for 


| her, isn't the real Madge at all. There 
‘isn’t any such person. 


What an awful 


thing if he should fall in love with this 
peon, and then find himself with no- 
ody but Madge Roberts.” 

*** Al's fair in love and war,” Dulcie 
and I assured her. ‘‘ Besides, who can 
tell? Suppose he and Madge should actu- 
ally get married. She wouldn't be a doc- 
tor then; she would never really have been 
one. So where would have been the de- 
ceit ? 

But in spite of Dulcie's triumphant 
tone, Rosie insisted that it didn't seem as 
though we were being quite straightfor- 
ward with Wells. 

We didn't pay much attention to what 
Rosie said, however. At best, she was of 
very little help. Dulcie and I had the 
whole thing on our shoulders. We were 
certainly kept busy, part of the time 
arranging meetings, and part of the time 
preventing them. The first part was easy 
enough. Wells was so much interested 
that he’d have arranged the meetings for 
himself all right, if just let alone. It was 
preventing them that was enough to turn 
me into a gibbering maniac. 

For instance, the day that Will took 
off to paint the garage and Madge in- 
sisted upon putting on an old pair of his 
overalls and helping him. In the midst 
of it, they got into an argument about 
homeopathy, and were going it hot and 
heavy when Wells stopped by to invite 
Madge to go canoeing. She looked a per- 
fect sight, her hands and face covered 
with brown paint and gesticulating to Will 
with her dripping brush. Fortunately, 
Wells didn’t recognize her from the front 
of the house, and I took the message and 
speeded him on his way, all unsuspecting. 


[t WAS like that all the time. Because, `- 
though we laughed at Rosie for being 
worried by it, the truth of tlie matter is 
that-Wells never saw the real Madge at . 
all.. We all managed by hook and crook 
to keep him from it. We held off her . 
trunk and kept her from buying anything 
for herself from day to day, dressing her 
up in whatever of our clothes we thought 
would be most becóming to her. When 
I saw Wells coming, I hid the terribly 
heavy book she was reading, and dropped 
a popular novel in its place; I stopped her 
a dozen times when I could see she was on 
the very brink of starting some kind of 
discussion that would scare Wells off for- 
ever. I would be in a perfect nervous 
state all the time Madge was alone with 
him; there was no telling what she might 
be saying or doing. 

But day after day, Wells kept coming, 
kept interested. We simply couldn't be- 
leve our luck. When we started, we 
hadn't dared really to hope to put it over, 
but now we actually began to. 

“We mustn't as s one bit, though," 
Dulcie cautioned me. “One false step and 
it would be all over. Wells has been aw- 
fully interested in other girls before, and 
yet it's fallen through." She was silent a 
moment. "I have a splendid thought," 
she said suddenly, “something that will 
cinch things if anything will. Dot, you’ 
tell Wells in strict confidence that vou're 
terribly worried, that you're afraid Will is 
falling in love with Madge." 

“Well, of all things!” I said indignantly, 
“T’ll do nothing of the kind!” T 

“I don't see why you won't," said 
Dulcie. “It would’ be bound to impress 
Wells if he should think that even a 
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married man was crazy about her—” 

“Well, you can tell him that you're 
afraid Roger is, then," I interrupted. 
“ Roger is just as much married as Will." 

"Oh, I shouldn't exactly like to do 
chat,” Dulcie said hastily. “Irs a little 
different with Roger—” 

So we compromised by telling Wells 
that we were terribly worried on Rosie’s 
account, that we were afraid Howard 
seemed more interested than he should be 
in Madge. As neither Howard nor Rosie 
ever knew of this at all, it was perfectly 
all right. 

Things were going along amazingly 
well, Wells actually telephoning every day 
and sometimes oftener than that. It was 
just like walking along in the dark, 
though, not knowing when you’re coming 
to a step down. 1 never knew when 
Madge was going to make a false step and 
spill the beans altogether. 
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HEN, after a week, she announced 

that she would have to go home next 
Monday, I realized how critical it was. 
If she didn't become actually engaged to 
Wells before she left, she never would be. 
I was sure of that. Of course he might 
easily go to Peoria to see her. But then 
he'd see her in her own clothes, against her 
own background; she'd be herself, with- 
out any of us to hide her worst points and 
bring out her good ones for her. And all 
our work and scheming would be wasted. 
We all redoubled our efforts when we 
heard that. I did the best I could, but 
there was so much I couldn't manage. I 
couldn't get Wells to see Madge when she 
was truly at her best. For instance, she 
insisted on bathing the twins for me every 
morning, and no man could have seen her 
with those two babies without asking her 
to marry him on the spot. She wore my 
pink bungalow apron and she was so 
sweet, no more like.a brainy woman doctor 
than Dulcie. Even the fake person we had 
built up for Wells's benefit was no sweeter 
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than Madge was then. 

And the day that she spent with an old 
friend of her mother's who is going blind, 
telling her funny stories that, it appears, 
happen in medical colleges just like any 
other colleges, till Mrs. Keane was in 
stitches. Then spending the afternoon 
getting Mrs. Keane all interested in learn- 
ing to read by the Braille method, so that 
she'd be prepared that much. And all of 
it done with such tact as nobody, seeing 
Madge arguing with a likely suitor, would 
have believed she could possibly have. 

But Wells never saw her these times. 
And Madge was going home Monday. It 
was I who had the idea of taking her and 
Wells up to the cottage at the lake for 
their last week-end. The cottage is a ram- 
shackle old place up at Winneposockett, 
with nothing but kerosene lamps and a 
gasolene stove that's going to blow some- 
body up some day. But it is in the most 
beautiful woods, on a hill looking out over 
the lake, and is the loveliest place! 

Will alwavs loves to go up there, so I 


didn't have to tell him any of my secret | 


reasons. As said to the girls, that week- 


end would be the climax of our scheme. | 


The wild roses were in bloom, the moon 
was full—I was right on hand to kee 
Madge from doing anything foolish. If 


Wells didn't propose by Sunday— But | 


he would! 
All day Saturday I felt surer and surer 
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of it. As evening approached, I began 
trying to figure out some tactful way for 

ill and me to vamoose and leave Wells 
and Madge alone. I felt that things had 
reached the pass where that was all that 
was necessary. And then didn’t Will in- 
sist on playing Five Hundred! Madge 
agreed, too; she seemed to have no idea of 
the momentousness of the hour. 

Wells was so disappointed at having to 
play cards with Will and me that he 
positively sulked all evening, was actuall 
almost rude. Not that I minded that— 
knew too well what was back of it. To- 
morrow night! I thought triumphantly. 
Not once during the entire evening did 
the famous saying “Strike while the iron 
is hot” occur to me in warning. I never 
even stopped to think that it might rain 
Sunday. 

It did. When we woke up it was pour- 
ing sheets, rattling on the tin roof over the 
porch. At ten o’clock, Father Horton 
telephoned. He was laid up with rheu- 
matism in his feet, he said, and a man to 
see the Simmons place was to be in town. 
There was nothing for it, Will would have 
to go in that afternoon. 


LL the afternoon it poured. At first, I 
thought I’dtakeanapand leave Madge 
and Wells alone. But then I was afraid to. 
For along with the rain, a mood of per- 
verse black mischief seemed to have come 
over Madge. She seemed determined at 
this, practically the moment of triumph, 
to ruin everything for herself. She started 
to argue with Wells about religion, of all 
things. She and Will really like to argue, 
and neither of them ever gets mad; but to 
argue with Wells! A girl with any sense at 
all could tell that Wells is the kind of man 
who can’t bear to have anybody disagree 
with him. I could see how this was affect- 
ing him, and by an almost superhuman 
fort of tact I managed to steer Madge 
off. 
And not ten minutes later, when I hap- 
pened to have left them alone a few min- 


| utes, I came back to hear Madge saying 


scornfully, ‘‘What great statesman ever 
said that?” Merciful powers! She was off 
on politics! 

I narrowly averted catastrophe again; 
but I was worried. There seemed to be 
something about being cooped in like this 
in the rain that made Madge rambunc- 
tious. There was no hope of its clearing 
off by evening, anyway, so I decided to 
call up Will and tell him we'd be ready to 
come home if he'd just drive out after us. 
Madge seemed more tractable, some way, 
in Montrose. 

But nature, which had been playing 


| along with me in honeysuckles and moon- 


light, had apparently turned against me. 
Though we hadn't even noticed any 
lightning, the telephone was out of kilter, 
completely dead. I couldn't get Will; 
there was nothing to do but to stay right 


| there and wait for him to come. 


The afternoon dragged along, with me 
hurling my tact into one breach after an- 
other, and Madge seeming more per- 
versely determined to kill her own chances 
with every slow, rainy hour. By six, it 
seemed to me I should go crazy if Will 
didn’t come. 

Half past seven. Still pouring, and no 
Will. 

Suddenly, above the swish-swish of the 
rain, we heard footsteps hurrying over the 


wood porch floor. There was a sharp, 
anxious-sounding rap at the door. Wells 
went to open it, and we heard a strange 
voice, a man’s: 

* Have you got a telephone that’s work- 
ing here? Or a car of any kind?" 

$ heard Wells say, “No,” and Madge 
and I went to the door curiously. There 
was a young fellow, drenched to the skin, 
and with the most scared, frantic-looking 
face I've ever seen. Wells was about to 
close the door when I interrupted: 

“What’s the trouble?" 

“My wife's having a baby,” he said in a 
shaky voice, "and I'm after a doctor. 
Doctor Hessey said he'd come out from 
Verblen; but all the telephones out our 
way are off. I started off in the car, and 
the gas tank sprang a leak back a ways on 
the wood road and I can't run another 
foot. What's the next nearest house?" 

“Tollheimers’,” I said. “But they're all 
away in their car; they drove past here 
this morning. And it's two miles to the 
Browns'. Is it your wife's first baby?" 

But I needn't have asked; the sheer 
terror on his face would have told any- 
body it was. And his wife was on the old 
Harley farm, five miles away. Will might 
be along any minute in the car; but it 
might be hours before he came— It 
would take two hours to drive into Ver- 
blen, anyway, two more hours back with 
the doctor, even if there wasn't a minute's 
delay . . . I felt myself sharing the terror 
in the young husband's face. There was 
just a young girl out there with his wife— 
no wonder he was scared! 

I turned frantically to Wells. 

"We've got to get a doctor," I said. 
“What can we do?" 

But before Wells could answer, Madge 
said, Can we make that old wreck of a 
flivver in the shed run?" 

“I don't know," I gasped. “And I 
Fr RON of a doctor nearer than Ver- 

en. 

Madge turned sharply to Wells. 

"See if you can get that old flivver 
started," she elect. * Dot, where did 
you put that little black bag of mine?" 


OR a dazed second I wondered what on 

earth Madge wanted of the little black 
bag she'd insisted on bringing. Why stop 
for a bag when you've got to get a doctor. 
Then suddenly the truth flared into my 
mind: Madge was a doctor. 

Wells had suddenly seemed to realize 
that he was the only man in the crowd— 
the poor scared young husband didn't 
count. 

“Now don't let's lose our heads," he 
said in his masterful way. And to the 
young man, “The thing to do is for you to 

eat it right on to the next house. That 
old flivver won’t run, and—” 

“How do you know it won't?" Madge 
interrupted. 

Wells glanced at her with the irritated 
air of a man who is interrupted while he’s 
being masterful. 

“For one thing, there's no gasolene in 
it,” he said patiently. 

"There's gas in the tank of the stove, 
isn't there?" Madge demanded. I nodded. 

“The tires are all flat," said Wells. 

* Ride ’em flat,” said Madge. 

She snatched up Will’s awful khaki 
sweater, stuck an old hat of his on her 
head, and grabbed her black kit. 


“Come along,” she ordered. 
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The young husband followed us blindly 
through the cottage, out the back door, 
into the dark shed. 

Wells climbed up and looked into the 
wreck of an old flivver. 

“There, I told you!" he said trium- 

hantly. ‘There isn't even a self-starter.” 
Madge slipped on the wet shed floor, and 
Wells put [£s arm around her to steady 
her, a masculine, protective gesture. 
Madge shook it off. 

"Get the gas in the tank, quick,” she 
said. 

With shaking hands, the young hus- 
band and I emptied the kitchen stove 
tank, poured the gasolene into the fliv- 
ver, and started to get water for the radi- 
ator. 

* Crank the car,” said Madge to Wells. 

Wells obeyed the order automatically, 
it was so shan and authoritative. He 
gave the crank two or three turns. Then— 

“I told you this car wouldn't run,” he 
said. ‘‘And if you're wise—” 

But Madge didn’t even hear him. She 
brushed him aside as though he were a 
mosquito, 

“Give me that crank,” she said. 

Wells just stood looking on as Madge 
cranked the car. Of course, cranking a 
flivver is more a knack than a matter of 
strength. I was thinking .of that poor 
young wife away up in the Harley farm, 
and I could hear my own heart thumpin 
while I waited. Madge turned the cran 
once:more. The engine gave a couple 
of thumping sounds and then kanil 
started. A cough—a few back fires—but 
it ran! 

“Got my bag?’ Madge asked. “All 
right. Get in.” 


SILENTLY, swiftly, we all climbed in. 
There seemed nothing to do but to obey 
Madge. I had the queerest feeling of trust. 
She didn't seem like Madge Roberts at 
all; there in the old khaki sweater and a 
man's hat she was a doctor. Wells had 
never driven a car as cheap as a flivver; 
the young husband didn't know how, 
either. So Madge took the wheel. The 
engine coughed, and the emergency brake 
squeaked as she took it off. But the car 
started. We drove out into the drivin 
rain, headed her toward the wood road. 
It was almost dark, and of course we had 
no lights. 

How Madge did drive! The old car 
flopped and bumped along on its flat 
tires, the wheels slewed in the slimy mud, 
the steering wheel shook and shivered. 

“It’s stark crazy to drive a car like this 
over wet roads," Wells said to me on the 
back seat. 

"We've got to get there," I explained 
tensely, * before it gets too dark to see the 
road.’ 

The foot brake didn’t hold; I could feel 
that on the first down hill—knew Madge 
must be using the reverse instead, by the 
way the car lurched. Only once again on 
the whole trip did anyone speak. That 
was as we skidded and half turned around 
on Soap Hill. 

“There’s no use killing us all,” said 
Wells. 

Madge didn’t turn her eyes an instant 
from the road ahead. 

“Get out and walk back, if you want 
to,” she said. 

“Pll go with you, of course," said 
Wells; “but there's no need for such an 
insane rush as this." 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them." No doubt, but that's easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 


“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make” 
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SHOES AND GARTERS—the two mightiest 
enemies of silk socks are beaten! An Iron 
Clad silk sock has been made that will wear 


—and wear—and wear! 
The soles of shoes try to rub big holes in socks. The 
soles of Iron Clad socks are doubly fortified against 
them! The heels of shoes grind and grind 
against the finespun silken threads. Iron 
Clads are doubly reinforced with a special 
high-spliced heel. The toes of shoes have 
a treacherous way of gnawing holes in the 
toes of ordinary hose. Iron Clads are power- 
fully strengthened with a double extended 
toe. Garters tug and tear. Iron Clads, with 
extra elastic mercerized ribbed top, are built 
to bear the strain. 

Think of it mothers and wives—all the silken beauty 
for which Iron Clad hose is famous—and almost un- 
believable strength besides! If your dealer can't 
supply you, send us your remittance and we'll send 
your Iron Clads direct. Ask for sock number 499— 
pure silk and rayon twisted. State size (9 to 12, 50¢ 
a pair.) Colors: Black, White, Grey, African Brown, 
Navy, French Tan, Champagne, and Russian Tan. 
Weli pay the postage. 
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204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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cloth and’ makes tent insect 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 
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pr iced Cause and Cure." Wr how I 
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7381 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St, Indianapolis: 
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i^ ery,” a valuable handbook 
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Load 


COMES Kamphkook, the life 
of the party. It’s up and 
going full blast in a jiffy—in two 
minutes dinner is on the way. 
It’s a real dinner too, the kind 
those youngsters need, the kind 
you grown-ups like to get. 
Dependable in any weather, 
Kampkook makes the motor 
trip a pleasure and camping de- 
lightfully easy. Name of nearest 
dealer on request if yours cannot 
supply you. 
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Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 
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Madge made the only other comment of 
the entire trip. Curt, scornful: 

“Tell that to the stork,” she said. 

It all seems like a queer dream, the wild 
ride through the rain, the lights of the 
little farmhouse suddenly appearing. 
Then the still queerer dream: The scared 
young neighbor girl posted home by 
Madge, the dazed, willing young husband 
blindly doing what Madge told him, my- 
self following Madge's orders as fast as I 
could, Wells humped up in the empty 
parlor, waiting. Water boiling, the sickish 
scent of chloroform—our shadows flicker- 
ing big and black in the lamplight—a sud- 
den sinking of sheer panic, with Madge 
right there, firm and steady as Gibraltar. 

Then out of the wild dream and the 
park. the sudden, faint, sharp sound of a 


aby’s cry. 
Al TWO o’clock the next morning I was 


still too gibbery with excitement to 
have even thought of our ruined match- 
making schemes. The telephones had 
salted working again before eleven, and 
Will had come after us all and we'd driven 
back to Montrose. We'd all had hot coffee 
in our kitchen and Wells had gone home, 
and Madge, yawning and beginning to 
relax, had gone up to bed. 

It was coming up-stairs and seeing her 
through the crack in. the door in my old 
rose-colored crépe kimono, her black hair 
curled tight with the rain, her cheeks 
pinker than her gown, that made me sud- 
denly remember Wells, not as the rather 
weak member of a rescue party that he 
had certainly been last night, but as the 
ardent suitor he had been until then. The 
suitor lost forever. For while maybe'some 
lovers might have weathered Madge in 
her man's hat, cranking the car, orderin 
everybody about, proving herself far and 
away the best man in the bunch, I knew 
well enough that Wells wouldn't. Our 
scheming had come to naught. It couldn't 
have been helped, of course; but there was 


no dodging the truth. As a lover, Madge 


had lost Wells Prentice forever. 

I paused a moment at the crack of her 
door to say good night. Madge yawned 
comfortably. 

" Well, I guess to-night squelched Wells 
Prentice for good," she observed. 

I fairly gasped. Had Madge then been 
cognizant of what had been going on all 
along? I was so amazed I could only 
falter, 

" Why, did you—has he—" 

"Has he!” Madge interrupted. “I 
guess this is the first day since I’ve been in 


Montrose that he hasn’t proposed to me.” 

I just stood in the doorway, utterly 
speechless, completely dashed. All this 
week, while we'd been scheming our heads 
off trying to work him up to the proposing 
point! 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to repeat it,” 
Madge admitted, dropping back lazily on- 
to her pillow, “but it's tit for tat. He's 
the kind who'd kiss and tell, himself. He 
hasn't spared me one of the girls who have 
been running after him." 

“And he asked you to marry him?" I 
finally managed to get out. 

“Heavens, yes! Haf a dozen times,” 
Madge yawned. 

* And you—you refused?” 

Madge didn't even bother to straighten 


up. 

P5 Refused I" she echoed. ‘‘Well, natu- 
rally. Youdon’t suppose I’d even dream of 
being tied up to that selfish, opinionated, 
incompetent, conceited pinhead of a man, 
do you?” 

I merely stared. 

“I’m engaged, anyway,” Madge went 
on carelessly. “I’m going to marry the 
best doctor in the state of Illinois. Or, at 
least, he’s going to be the best. We aren’t 
saying anything about it, because he’s got 
another year in the hospital yet, and 
we're going to wait till we've both built u 
a practice. So don’t tell any of the girls.” 


SAID faintly that I wouldn’t, and that 

I hoped she’d be very happy. At least I 
guess I said that. I was so dazed I’m not 
quite sure. The excitement of the chase, 
so to speak, being suddenly over, I sud- 
denly realized how it had been blinding 
me to the truth. Pictures came flashing 
through my mind like cut-backs in a 
movie. Madge bathing the twins in the 
pink bungalow apron; Madge, cheering up 
poor half-blind Mrs. Keane with a tender 
tact that would bring tears to your eyes; 
Madge slewing’ and bumping that old 
wreck of a car through the rain and the 
dark; Madge smiling down at the tin 
scrap of the new-born baby in the Bud 
of her arm; Madge as brave and ready as 
any man, as sweet and true as any wom- 
an. And we'd dared think of Wells 
Prentice for her! 

I leaned over and kissed Madge. I 
couldn't say what I was thinking. That 
sort of thing is said so much it doesn't have 
any meaning when you put it into words. 
But what 1 was per humbly and 
honestly, was that the best doctor in the 
state of Illinois was as deserving as he was 
lucky. 


I Interview My Mother 


(Continued from page 49) 


think that’s why my neighbors have 
always been good neighbors; I think 
that's why I've always had friends. 
“And [hat tried hard to live by the 
tenth commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet.” Covetousness is the cause of so 
much discontent and hard feeling; I have 
always tried hard not to want anything 
that belonged to someone else. I think the 
greatest trouble with children to-day is 
that they want too many things. That’s 
what makes them restless and unhappy. 
“Children are so different from what 


they used to be. Everything is so different 
from what it used to be; children see so 
much more and know so much more to- 
day than their parents ever saw or knew. 
I guess I’ve worried more about that than 
about anything else—not being able to 
keep up with my children, even when they 
were little. So many times, when you 
were just a little boy, you would come 
home and tell me of things you had 
seen or read that I couldn’t advise you 
about. I wouldn't let you know that I 
didn't understand; and oh! how my heart 
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has ached because I couldn't always say 
the things I wanted to say to my little 
boy, for fear I might say the wrong thing. 
And so I just had to put my trust in the 
Lord and pray in secret." 

In my interviews, I have penetrated my 
mother's fine reserve and obtained a better 
knowledge and understanding of her than 
I ever had before. But there is much 
about Mother that I never will quite 
understand. This is because she lives in 
her own little world, a world of the long 
ago, while I live in my own little world, 
the hectic, striving, clamorous world of 
the here and now. I never knew much of 
the world in which she lived her impres- 
sionable youth and formed her early and 
lasting concepts of life; she was adult 
before I was born. And while she has 
lived on and up into the world in which I 
hustle and stew and fret, she lives quite 
apart from it, and it does not interest her. 

I have tried to interest her in the 
movies; they confuse her eves and the 
music distracts her. She will ride with 
me in my automobile, but is always glad 
to get back to her own little home. Some 
of the children gave her a radio receiving 
set. She regards it with an amused curi- 
osity, but refuses to become a radio fan. 
“You have to sit up until long past bed- 
time to hear anything worth while on it," 
she says. 

She doesn't care much for the news- 
papers; they tell of murders and suicides 
and wars and frenzied finance, of divorce, 
and of the accidents and catastrophes of 
fast living. These things have nothing to 
do with her world. 


I HAVE tried to get her to come to New 
York with me. I have thought that a 
cruise on a comfortable steamer up from 
the South, or a swifter passage in the 
luxuriousness of a waders passenger 
train, might thrill her. I have thought 
that she might be interested to view the 
mighty world of modern man, so over- 
whelmingly different from the little back- 
woods homestead all grown up with black 
gum and sassafras, where she began her 
married life. But no, none of these things 
have any appeal for her. “The greatest 
pleasure I get out of life now," she says, 
**is just to rest. I close my eyes and think 
of old places, of old times, of old friends. 
And then I like to fuss with my garden. 
You see, the garden doesn't change; the 
geraniums id the roses are the same as 
when I was a girl. The sunflowers in the 
back of the garden bend and nod their 
heads just as they always did. And the 
pesky little sparrows, hopping and flit- 
ting about and always auarrelitig —they 
haven’t changed in sixty years. 

“Everything has changed except God’s 
own things: the grass, the trees, the 
flowers, the sunshine, the birds, the moon 
and the stars at night. I have always 
heard it is not wise to sleep in the moon- 
light, but I love to pull a curtain aside at 
night and lie with the moonlight across 
my bed; to lie in the moonlight and hear 
the insects singing out o' doors, to feel 
the night breeze stirring in the spring, 
and to smell the fresh earth. Then I feel 
close to God.” 

I had a letter from Mother the other 
day; it was written in that quaint, cramped 
but startlingly legible hand of old- 
fashioned mothers. "I'm not used to 
writing," she said, “and I am writing only 
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"I wish we had 
more men like hin? 


“Ive given him two promotions in 
the last year and he’s made good 
each time. 

“I always feel safe in moving him up 
because I know that he’s preparing 
himself to handle bigger work. 


“The International Correspondence 
Schools keep me advised of the prog- 
ress he is making and I’ve encouraged 
him to keep on. His spare-time study- 
ing certainly has made him a valuable 
man to this firm.” 


Why don’t you study and get ready for promotion 
too? We'll be glad to help you if you will only 
make the start. And the way to do that is easy. 

Choose the work you like best in the coupon be- 
low; then mark and mail it to *he International 
Correspondence Schools today. This doesn't obligate 
you in the least, but it will. bring you information 
that will help to start you on a successful career. 
This is your opportunity. Don't let it slip by. 
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and let me see what you can do with 
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- The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send "sketch with 
6c in stamps for full information 
and sample chart to test your 
ability. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


a line to let you know that I'm thinking 
about my boy. I get awful lonely some- 
times with nothing much to do now. No 
little stockings to darn, no little pants to 
mend, no buttons to sew on, and no little 
boy coming in crying with a hurt finger to 
be bandaged.” 

God bless my mother; I have been a 
world of annoyance and trouble to her in 
my day, but you could never get her to 
dimit it. She'll give me a clean bill of 
health any day in the year, and she would 
go against an army with no other weapon 
than a broom or a frying pan, in defense 
of me. She positively refuses to remember 
any of the mean little things I did when 
a boy. She recalls only that I would steal 
pie and cookies from the pantry in spite of 
all her vigilance and remonstrances. And 
she remembers that once, when she spread 
quinine on a slice of ham that she sus- 

ected I would steal, I got even with her 
bs lifting the top layer off her next layer 
cake, cutting a hunk as big as my fist out 
of the cake, and putting the top layer back 
in place, so that the trick was not dis- 
covered until the cake was cut at the 
table on Sunday. What made Mother so 
angry was that the preacher had dinner 
with us that Sunday and she had to 
repress her emotions while the good 
brother lingered. 

But Mother says she never will quite 
forgive me for the camphor eggs. One of 
my boyhood chums was the son of one of 
the village merchants. He gave me a bag 


of camphor nest eggs—which he probably 
had purloined from his father's store— 
and suggested that I swap them for real 
eggs, that we in turn could swap for 
sweets at the store. I think there were 
eighteen of the camphor eggs in all, and 
they looked more like newly laid eggs 
than a newly laid egg looks like itself. 
Mother had just set a hen, and I ex- 
changed the fifteen eggs under the hen for 
fifteen camphor eggs, leaving the hen 
sitting on the bogus eggs. The remaining 
three camphor eggs I put in Mother's egg 
basket in her pantry, in exchange for 
three real eggs. 

Mother put eight eggs on to boil for 
breakfast next morning—she would have 
sworn there were eight. But when she 
took them out of the kettle there were 
only five—and the dangedest odor in the 
kitchen. She couldn't imagine whence 
that odor came, or where “them eggs had 
went." 

The days went by, and came the day 
when the eggs under the hen should begin 
to hatch. But they just wouldn't hatch. 
Mother worried and the poor old hen 
looked worried too. Mother discovered 
the trouble too late, though the hen never 
did; I suspect that hen would be sitting 
on those eggs yet if no one had disturbed 
her. That was certainly a rude prank to 

lay. But Mother, bless her dear heart, 
Danh about it now and would let me set 
her hens on turnips if only she could live 
those “good old days” all over again. 


Brown Got His Business Training on 


Board a Sailing Ship 


(Continued from page 34) 


“In the course of time, we arrived at ` 


Port Natal, ship, crew, and cargo, and my 
reputation as a successful shipmaster was 
established. More than that: At the a 
of twenty-four, I had full confidence in 
myself. I had combated the elements 
and beaten them. I had done it alone. 

"Looking back now, as I say, I'm 
prouder of that accomplishment than of 
anything I've done since. I know that I 
deserved. success more and suffered more 
to gain it than at any other time in my 
life. 

“Let me explain it in this way: 

“I believe that at some time in virtually 
every man's career—usually before he is 
very old—he is called upon to make a 
decision on which all of his decisions of the 
future to a large degree will hinge. The 
result involved, in the light of later events, 
may be in itself unimportant. But at the 
time it seems most important. 

** [f in this crisis he decides to take the 
easier course into the safety of a nearby 
port, it is a good chance that he will ‘play 
it safe’ the next time and the next, until 
playing safe becomes a habit. If he de- 
cides to man the pumps and drive ahead 
on the harder course, it is likewise a good 
chance that he will continue to dave 
ahead in the future. And only the man 
who drives ahead arrives anywhere. 

“Down there in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, with a leaking ship, makeshift 
pumps, and a dangerous cargo, I decided 
to go ahead. I decided ‘on my own.’ I 
won out ‘on my own.’ If I had decided 


differently, and put back into port for 
repairs, | doubt whether I would have 
retained enough confidence in myself to 
amount to very much afterward, or to be 
holding the job I do to-day. 

"A rope’s-end got me away ‘on the 
right foot,’ as they say. Bringing safely 
into port a ship that threatened to drown 
me gave me the self-confidence to keep 
going. It is your attitude toward all tasks, 
not the size of the tasks, which really de- 
termines what you accomplish.” 

I have said that Captain Brown's 
father was a sea captain. At the age of 
eleven the elder Brown stowed away on a 
ship bound for Calcutta, and for a year 
nobody heard from him. Then he came 
home, a sailor. He was commanding a 
ship when he was twenty. 

With such a parent, it was the natu- 
ral thing for young Brown to take to salt 
water. The Browns lived in Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts. The very air of the 
town smelled of shipping. The “big men” 
of the community were the master mar- 
iners; they were also the heroes of every 
red-blooded boy.  . 

"You might say," laughed Captain 
Brown, “that my own training for the sea 
began with polishing Father's big leather 
boots. They were lined with bladder and 
kept flexible by a special combination of 
mutton tallow and black lead. The pol- 
ishing of them was a morning's job. 
and it was a job that had to be done right. 

“There wasn't any financial necessity 
for me to do outside work, but Father felt 
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there was a moral necessity to teach me to 
work. So I got up at five o'clock in the 
morning to deliver newspapers, helped 
out at the grocery, washed glasses and 
swept up at the drug store, kept down the 
weeds in the garden, and generally was 
pretty busy. 

“Among other things, I learned teleg- 
raphy and how to set type for the local 
printing office, and I became Newbury- 
port correspondent for one of the Boston 
newspapers. I was expected to find my 
own jobs, bargain for my own wages, 
spend my earnings judiciously, and with 
true New England economy put some- 
thing aside for the proverbial rainy day. 

“T graduated from the high school at 
Newburyport. Also, I attended Dummer 
Academy, at South Byfield. But, taking 
it all in all, I guess I learned more outside 
of school than I did in school. I was well 
able, at seventeen, to take care of myself 
in almost any company, however rough. 
Through books I knew something of the 
world. And I had a smattering of a dozen 
or more jobs and, above all, a great urge 
for adventure. 


**['m going to sea,’ I announced one | 


day to the assembled family at dinner. 
“Nobody was surprised or alarmed. I 
was expected to go to sea.” 


THE most eventful incident of Captain 
Brown’s first voyage proved to be that 


rope-ending he got. The bark “Agate,” | 


on which he had shipped at New York, 
reached China in the height of the tea 
season, replaced its miscela nou Ameri- 
can cargo with tea, and started home. But 
before leaving Shanghai most of the crew 
went on a spree and deserted—which was 
customary—and a new crew had to be 
shipped. Brown reshipped with the 
“Agate” as a full-fledged seaman. 

“I was made a mate at nineteen,” he 
related, “was working twelve and sixteen 
hours a day, and learning something of 
the world. [ntimate contact with men of 
all classes, imposed by life aboard ship, 
led me to find good traits in the worst 
desperadoes. I discovered that folks, as 
a whole, regardless of belief and circum- 
stances, try to do right and to live de- 
cently. 

“One hot day we were hove fast in a 
Malay port. Our cargo was on the dock 
waiting to be loaded, a long, hard task. 
A dozen or so Malays stood near. To our 
surprise, when we started work they 
lifted and carried with the best of us until 
the work was done. When we thanked 
them, the leader merely shrugged. 

“‘Te is hot,’ he said. ‘You needed help.’ 

“That was his only explanation. 

“From such acts I learned tolerance. It 
is as valuable in business as at sea. Toler- 
ation of others is the first step toward be- 
ing tolerated and appreciated by them. 

“My third voyage was a bit hectic. 
Labor was short. We had to ship in New 
York a crew made up almost solely of 
negroes. Half of the negroes were con- 
verts of a recent series of religious meet- 
ings, and the other half were hard-bitten 
convicts freshly released from Sing Sing. 
I was second mate. All the officers, of 
course, were white. 

“In Hongkong, as soon as they got 
ashore, the ex-convicts got drunk, at- 
tacked and routed the revivalists, =: 
then set out to clean up the ship . 
officers. first mate was just g 
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| ashore and he and the negroes met on the 
dock. They rushed him with clubs. He 
drew his revolver. In the mêlée which 
followed a sailor was shot, whereupon the 
others took to their heels. 

This incident led to my promotion, be- 
cause the first mate concluded not to re- 
ship, and I was given his place. Home- 
ward bound, the captain was taken ill. 
For-the greater part of the voyage I was 
in command. The captain mentioned the 
fact in his report, and my commission as a 
master mariner followed.” 


(CAPTAIN BROWN had been saving his 

money. With it, he bought a captain's 

share in the “Agate.” Then he loaded at 

New York with pianos and organs, fine 

lumber, patent medicines, and various 

miscellany, and set sail for Adelaide, 

Australia. 

“I learned more about business at sea," 

oronat e t e stor he went on, "than you might imagine, for 

a captain in those days had to be a mer- 

chant as well as a navigator. There were 

» | no cables and no wireless. Once at sea, 

O Our vacation the captain was ‘on his own.’ It was 

. solely up to him to decide where his cargo 

t was to be sold, and where and what new 
cargo was to be taken on. 

“That voyage is a good illustration. 


Develop your talent for writing by taking this per- At Adelaide, we unloaded our American 
Frist ES - - 3 oods. Then I sailed to Auckland, New 

shal writing machine with you w herever you go. Zealand, d bc SEE Ur din 
It's the world's pioneer portable, with standard with a cargo of wool, tallow, pearl shell, 
ÉL d d bi "s manganese, cotton and copra. In all, I 
eyboard and more big-machine features than any had a cargo of about eight hundred tons, 
other m 1 worth between two hundred thousand 
PS ake ES s : dollars and three hundred thousand dol- 
Look for the “Corona” store in your phone book; lars. Unloading this at London at a 


proie I went to Cardiff, Wales, and. 
ught a cargo of coal, with which I pro- 
ne irs Anjer, Java, where rer the 
: à coal. Next stop was Singapore. I was- 

L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc therè barred. inc New York Kitha 
Established 1903 cargo’ of rattans, gambier, tin; China 

705 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N; Y, dt: matting, and pepper. 

Sales offices in. principal cities of the world UU ' | "The voyage took more than two years. 

; Düring it, I shipped as many different 
crews as I had stops to make, so. I was 
constantly employing and handling men. 
I had one crew of Chinese, another of 
Malays. I had to learn enough of the 
Malay language to give orders and do 
business in that tongue, which is more 
generally understood among Asiatic sail- 
ors than any other. Every move had 
to be studied in advance and based on 
crops and markets. 

The ship was virtually a floating busi- 
ness house. As captain, Mr. Brown was 
its purchasing agent, sales manager, em- 
ployment manager, mechanical superin- 
tendent and president, all rolled into one. 

Also; in the long hours afloat he had 
opportunity for study. Captains didn't 
fraternize with their crews, and the mates 
didn't make company either. He studied 
marine insurance, law, and commerce, and 
even read up on practical medicine and 
surgery. There wasn't an angle of the 
business of seafaring that he didn't go 
into. s 

In 1885, after ten years at sea, he con- 
cluded to go into business on land. The 
steamship was fast replacing the sailing 


vessel, and this change foreshadowed a , 

change in the whole character of the serv- 

ice. Shipmasters were being limited more : 
strictly to navigation between fixed routes. ` 


The ships were becoming cargo carriers 
THE PERSONAL WRITING MACHINE and the real merchant trader was passing. 
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“T had saved twelve thousand dollars,” 
Captain Brown related; “but I hadn’t an 
idea in what sort of business to invest it. 
While debating what to do, I was em- 

loyed as a marine insurance adjuster in 
Joston. I was quite successful—so much 
so that one of the big companies made me 
an attractive offer. I was in doubt what 
to decide, when I met a man in Boston 
who professed to know the stained glass 
business. 

“*There’s big money to be made in 
glass in the West,’ he assured me, “The 
country is booming. All kinds of building 
is under way. A wholesale glass house 
located, say, in Minneapolis, will turn in 
big profits in a short time.’ 

“This man had experience in stained 
gan: he seemed to have a world of am- 


ition; he knew the Western market. The | 


outcome was that I agreed to join him in 
a partnership, my capital against his ex- 
perience. 

"We went to Minneapolis, rented a 
little room in one of the older buildings 
where rents were cheapest, and opened u 
shop as stained glass jobbers. At once I 


saw I had made no mistake in coming to | 


Minneapolis. The whole Northwest was 

in the first flush of a greater growth. 

Wooden structures of pioneer days were 

` being replaced by brick and stone. Homes, 
churches, courthouses, and office buildings 
were going up on every hand. Stained 
glass was the popular glass. 

“Our plan was to buy glass in bulk, get 
orders to furnish the windows for par- 
ticular buildings, and then cut the glass 
to order. Also, to supply the retail trade 
with standard designs and sizes for purely 
local constructions. For the fashioning of 
the glass, we hired several stained bs 

- workers, who composed our ‘factory’ 
* foree. My partner and I were to codper- 
. ate in the management and selling end. 


"[MMEbiATELY my sea experience 


proved valuable. The fundamentals of 
doing business on land were. the same. 
Human nature proved the same. Instead of 
selling a variety of articles—as is repre- 
sented by a miscellaneous cargo, to a 
variety of different peoples—I was now 
selling one article to a definite class of 
buyers in a fixed territory. Identical met- 
hods applied. Also, my sea trading had 
developed my 'nose' for customers, and an 
ability to detect in advance the trend of a 
customer's taste. 

"An important building, for example, 
was being erected in a Northwestern city, 
and the specifications called for stained 
glass windows. The biggest companies 
selling stained glass were in competition 
for the contract, among them an Eastern 
concern of wide reputation. The building 
committee was made up of straight-think- 
ing, hard-hitting Westerners, rugged and 
direct men of a new country. They asked 
those seeking the contract to submit a set 
of window designs and prices. 

“The big Eastern house assigned one 
of its finest designers to the task. The 

atterns which he drew were exquisitely 

autiful, with delicate variations of 
color. On the other hand, into our de- 
signs we tried to put some of the rugged, 
bold, direct forcefulness of the committee 
men who were to make the award. 

“The jury of a Parisian art exhibition 
probably would have given the contract 
to the Eastern competitor. The com- 
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Most every farmer, these days, drives a 


Harrisonburg, the principal trading center of 
car to get to the larger towns 


Rockingham County, Virginia 


A Profit-Building Idea 


from those of 


OW much business can be done in a Electrical Supply . 60% Music . . 75% 

town of 7,000 people? Let the mer- Automobile "E x Clothing 85% 

chants of Harrisonburg, Virginia, answer that i in ac E cn : jud dares 
question. Last year they did a $2,100,000 E TANIEBSODUOIR METCNANTS Say MATTA, 


; ; draw business from a 25-mile area—a trad- 
business—and only 30 per cent of it came from ing population of 0,000: 


How a 
7,000 Town 


Draws Trade 


from 


80,000 
People 
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the town itself. 

Offhand that’s a bit startling, and you 
naturally ask — Where did the other 70 per 
cent come from? 

Again let the Harrisonburg merchants 
tell you—from the folks out of town—the 


farm families of the Shenandoah Valley. 


To illustrate—50 per cent of the goods 
oe in Harrisonburg drug stores is 

ought with farm money; 85 per cent of 
the hardware is sold to farm people; even 
25 per cent of the groceries goes to the 
farm. And here are other figures even 
more startling: 


Making Farm Trade Pay 


Today there are cities like Harrisonburg all 
over the United States—cities where the 
merchants have Jearned that farm trade pays. 
These wideawake merchants know that the 
farmer has money to spend—that he and 
his family can be brought into town to their 
stores to buy such things as furniture, auto- 
mobiles, radio and talking machines, cloth- 
ing, electrical conveniences, toilet articles 
and groceries. The only secret in the whole 
thing is that the merchants must feature and 
sell the goods the farmer is interested in. 


TIE to these products 


Absorbine Appleton Wood Saws Centaur Tractors Crosley Radios Essex Cars 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled Atkins Silver Steel Saws Certo (Surejell) Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The Eveready Flashlights 
Windmills) Atwater Kent Radios Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) Cuticura Preparations Eveready Radio Batteries 

Ajax Motor Cars Bag Balm Chevrolet Motor Cars Dandelion Butter Color Fisk Tires 

Alabastine Bassick “ Alemite" Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. (Clip- De Laval Separators & Milkers Ford Automobiles and Trucks 


Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants Fordson Tractors 
Delco -Light Pump Forhan Company (Forhan’s For 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products the Gums) 


ping & Shearing Machines) 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Clark Grave Vaults 


American Fence 
American Gas Machine Co., The 
—" Kitchenkook Stoves” 


Bean Spray Pump & Spraying 
Equipment 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


American Saw Mill Machinery Boss Stoves and Ovens Colgate’s Toilet Preparations Dodge Automobiles & Trucks Gehl Silo Fillers 
Co. Brown’s Beach Jackets Collis Process Pure Dried Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers General Motors Corporation 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Buckeye Incubators Buttermilk Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a Glastenbury Underwear 


American Telephone & Telegraph Buescher Band Instruments Colt’s Patent Firearms Dr. Hess Stock Tonic Glover's Mange Remedies 
Co. Buick Motor Cars J 


Conkey’s Poultry Remedy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) Burpee’s Seeds Conn Band Instruments Inc. (Semesan) Gulbransen—The Registering 
Andrea, Inc., F. A. D. Burroughs Adding Machine Corn Products Refining Co. Durham-Duplex Razor Co. Piano 
(Fada Radio) “California Lemons” (Karo) Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco (Collars & Shirts) 
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“You will observe that Harrisonburg, a 
city of 7,000 population, has a trading 
population, largely rural, of 80,000. 
The county of Rockingham, in which 
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wealthiest agricultural counties in the 
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for Your Merchants 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Building Farm Business 
Farm & Fireside, The National Farm Magazine— 
with more than a million circulation among the 
better farm homes of the country—has shown hun- 
dreds of merchants how to build up and cultivate 
this profitable farm trade, by holding special exhibi- 
tions and displays of standard advertised products, 


farm trade and in increasing their profits, it will pay 
them to get the facts about the Farm & Fireside plan 
and see how it attracts new farm customers to a store 
—how it increases farm sales for that store—how it 
adds to the store's prestige. 


Write immediately for the 36-page booklet which 
describes the Farm & Fireside place It will be sent 


free of charge to any merchant asking for it. This book 
costs you nothing, but it may be worth hundreds or 
thousands of dollars to you in new farm business. 
The merchandising ideas it contains have an actual 
cash value— proven ideas that have made money for 

M deperit ie tag Nat other enterprising dealers— the actual experiences of 
irn e Ah elt opinati m ET PP dealers who have used the ideas and increased their 
And the B. D. Fleet Company of Lamoni, Iowa, says: “We dens Just fill in the coupon for your Copy of the 
probably sold double what we would have done without oklet and mail it without delay. There's no obli- 
any special effort." gation whatever. 


A Money-Making Plan 


If the merchants in your town are interested in 


and thus bringing the farmer into their stores to buy. 
Here is what some of them report: 
The Pelahatchie Hardware Co., Pelahatchie, Mississippi, 
(population 943), did nearly $400 more business during 
fore & Fireside Week, than the week before. 
The Malvern Avenue Drug Store, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
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mittee of Westerners gave it to us. This 
was simply because I was able to sense 
what that committee would like before I 
tried to sell it merchandise. 

“The mechanical end of the stained 
glass business I learned by watching the 
cutters we emploved. As I watched them, 
I noticed among other things that certain 
windows of an elaborate design, for which 
the glass had to be cut in many curves and 
curlicues, took a lot of painstaking labor, 
and involved no inconsiderable waste. 
Other windows, for which the design was 
one of angles and straight lines, were 
quickly cut, with almost no waste. The 
price for the elaborate windows was 
higher than that for the plainer windows. 
But, all things considered, the margin of 
profit was much less. 

"My conclusion was obvious: We 
could give customers windows of the finest 
quality stained glass at a much lower 
price, and at a larger profit to ourselves, if 
we specialized in the straight line and 
angle designs—the opposite of what we 
were doing. I began to push the straight- 
line goods. We had been making small 
profits; under the new- policy we began to 
make larger ones. And we did a bigger 
business: at no greater cost, because our 
glass cutters were able to work faster." 


OWEVER, not all was such smooth 

sailing as the narrative indicates. 
Brown was soon to learn that there are just 
as many bumps on land as there are gales 
and shoals at sea. His partner, who had 
been so enthusiastic about glass, became 
equally enthusiastic about fast horses. 
lle bought a pair of fancy pacers, for 
which he gave the firm's note. Then other 
notes began to appear, given in lieu of 
cash for jewelry and the like. They 
amounted to a thousand dollars. 

‘The partnership was on an equal basis, 
with Brown putting up cash against ex- 
perience. The sporty partner was down 
on the books as a half owner. He declined 
to pay the notes out of his own pocket; 
furthermore, he refused-to get out of the 
firm without his half, for which he asked 
three thousand dollars. Again Brown 
stood alone, with a leaky ship and shifting 
ballast. And again he decided to go on. He 
met his partner's demands, bought him 
out, and shouldered the business alone, 
at a cost of a third of its slender capital. 

Not long after this, while in Chicago, 
Brown met an art glass designer named 
Haywood. Needing a designer, he induced 
Haywood to come to Minneapolis, and 
there formed the Brown and Haywood 
Company, of which Brown was president, 
treasurer, and principal stockholder. For 
a time things went well; then a change 
began to take place in the glass market. 
Stained glass was losing its popularity. 
Plate glass was supplanting it. 

Brown promptly subordinated stained 
glass to a department in the business, 
and extended the corporation into general 
glass lines. He took on two or three sales- 
men and sent them out through the North- 
west in competition with the salesmen of 
the big Eastern glass concerns. He him- 
self went on the road. He served as his 
own purchasing agent, and by dint of long 
hours and a prodigious amount of labor, 
he lifted the company into a position 
where it began to be recognized. Branch 
houses were established in St. Paul and in 
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Davenport, Iowa. In a few years, the 
Brown and Haywood Company was the 
biggest all-around glass house in the terri- 
tory. It sold glass in New England and in 
Oregon. It had customers in Alaska and 
in China. 


HEN came the panic of 1893! 

That panic was a business hurricane. 
It almost took Brown under. 

"We had expanded a lot," he xtd: 

‘and we had taken on a number of 
financial obligations. We weren't looking 
for a panie. It caught us without a chance 
to take in sail. I had borrowed money. I 
owed more for goods sold on credit. In 
fact, I think I owed so much money that 
my creditors thought they'd better let me 
alone and take a chance on my w inning 
out, rather than wreck me for a certainty 
by pressing for immediate payment. 

“The continuation of the business de- 
pended on the sale of goods. I went out, 
and sold goods. I sold goods by the sheer 
expedient of getting after every possible 
man who might want to buy. 

“There is one phase of that tight which 
looms up bigger than any other: It was 
the loyalty of my friends and associates. 
One day I was in Chicago. I stopped in 
the office of a banker friend, merely to 
talk, and of course I talked about what 
was uppermost in my mind, but not once 
did I mention my urgent need for money. 

“My friend divined that. As I was 
leaving, he put his hand on my shoulder. 
‘I can spare ten thousand dollars,’ he 
said. ‘I'll be glad to let you have it, at six 
per cent, if you can use it.’ 

“I was in debt to the limit, as my friend 
well knew. 1 couldn't furnish a dollar's 
worth of collateral. But he made me the 
loan on faith. It was one of several in- 
stances of the kind. 

"Many a week I couldn't. meet. my 
pay roll, and my eighty-odd employees 
needed money almost as badlv as I did. 
Yet, pav or no pay, they stood by me and 
worked their heads off, almost to a man. 
I would have been beaten had it not been 
for their loyalty." 


S IT was, Captain Brown got through 
the panic in such good shape that 
Thomas Lowry, then a power in the North- 
west, sent for him. He wanted Brown to 
become president of one of his rolling 
mills at a salary of ten thousand dollars a 
year and a large block of stock. 

“I didn't accept the offer," said Captain 
Brown, 
own business was more promising, even 
m h it was more uncertain. I remarked 

o Mr. Lowry that he could find anv 
rea of young fellows in Minneapolis 
capable of managing his mill. 

"'Name me just two or three,’ de- 
manded Lowry, ‘no older than you are 
and worth ten thousand a year.’ 

“I couldn't name one within the speci- 
fications. Perhaps it may sound like mere 

talk, but it is true, nevertheless, that I've 

been up against that identical situation a 
dozen times since. I've had positions as 
big, and bigger, open, and not à man in 
sight capable of filling them—I mean 
young men who have already proved by 
accomplishment their right. to a ten- 
thousand-dollar salary. 

“I bought out Haywood shortly after 
Lowry’s offer and was in full control of 
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“because I felt the future of my. 


the business. The next year, 1895, I sold 
out to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 

any, and beeame their local manager in 
Minneapolis. Three years later, I dis- 

osed of my branch warehouses in St. 
Paul and Davenport to the same company, 
and went to Pittsburgh to become a di- 
rector and secretary of the bigger concern. 
Here I've been since. 

" After becoming secretary of the com- 
pany, my principal activities for several 
years were in extending and organizing 
our warehouse system, then in its incep- 
tionary stage. It was also my job to do 
the buying for our window and art glass 
departments. This work occupied me 
eleven years. It was of a detailed, spe- 
cialized character. In the course of it I 
was promoted to the office of vice presi- 
dent and put in charge of the commer- 
cial department. 


ERE, incidentally, I had under me 
one of the most competent salesmen 
Ihave ever known. His name was R. T. 
Conley. The only letters Conley ever 
wrote in to the main office read like this: 


“Dear Sır: Enclosed find orders. 
Yours truly, CoNnLey. 


“No matter how big the orders, or how 
small, that was the letter that came with 
them. When he had no orders, he wrote 
no letters. But he usually had orders. 

“On the sales force were other men who 
often turned in as many and maybe more 
orders than Conley. One or two may have 
totaled more goods sold than he. But 
every time they sent in an order they also 
sent a lengthy letter. They made long 
explanations as to why they hadn’t landed 

ones. They asked advice about Smith. 
They wanted to know this and be told 
that, complained of our competitors, and 
criticized our merchandise. 

“To answer all these letters and keep 
the writers selling took the time of an 
executive higher salaried than they. Pay- 
ment for this executive’s time had to come 
from somewhere, and that somewhere was 
the earnings of the salesmen. In conse- 
quence, their pay was less than it might 
have been, and less than Conley's, who 
needed no supervision. 

“Tt is true of any job," Captain Brown 
added, "that when you need a boss to 
help you swing it, you' ve got to pay the 
boss.” 

Simultaneously, while Captain Brown 
was: extending the warehouse and sales 


„system of the Pittsburgh companv, W. L. 


Clause, who had succeeded John Pitcairn, 
founder of the company, to its presidency, 
was devoting his energies to creating an 
equally broad and comprehensive system 
of factories. Clause is essentially a manu- 
facturer—interested most in production. 
In this huge development along the two 
distinct lines of sales and production, the 
two leaders, Brown and Clause, became 
intimately associated. The one was a 
complement to the other. 

It followed logically, therefore, that 
when Mr. Clause was made chairman of 
the board of directors in 1916, Captain 
Brown was moved up to the presidency. 
Since, under their continued cooperative 
direction, the company has more than 
doubled its capitalization and. volume of 
business, and has extended its activities 
into every corner of the world. 


lake a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., ri Kodak city 
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Vacationing on Wheels 


that it leaks. A friend of mine looked 
over several tents in a Chicago showroom, 
asked a great many questions, and still 
was not convinced that a twenty-five-dol- 


lar tent was not so satisfactory as, one of. 


almost the same size and appearance 
costing fifty dollars. He took the cheaper 
tent, only to find that rain came through 
it during the first storm. He had to obtain 
waterproofing en route, and apply it be- 
fore he could properly protect his family 
from the weather. 

There is one simple test that will help 
anyone decide to buy the best tent that 
his pocketbook will stand. Just step in- 
side a canvas shelter and look toward the 
light of a window or the electric illumi- 
nation in the showroom. 

Shoddy material looks thin; the fabric 
is not of even thickness, as the light and 
dark spots show; the threads are loosely 
woven, and the whole thing looks cheap 
and far from weather-proof. Perhaps the 
roof is better than the side walls; anyhow, 
have a look at the roof. 

Now step into a fifty-dollar or seventy- 
five-dollar tent. Note how the same light 
looks here. (By the way, to be a per- 
fectly, fair test the two tent colors should 
be identical.) But, no matter what the 
color, the light will show up the weave and 
the number of threads. The material will 
appear uniform everywhere; the threads 
will be found closely woven and look very 
tightly twisted. 

Folding cots are more used than an 
other form of cheap bed; but the col- 
lapsible steel-frame spring beds, which 
motor camping has brought on the market 
in many patterns, are rapidly coming to 
the fore. Spring camp beds are heavier 
and more expensive than folding cots, but 
campers claim they are enough more com- 
fortable to make up for the difference in 
price and weight. 

Another bed that motor camping has 
made popular is the pneumatic mat- 
tress. When this air mattress is covered 
with wool, over which is drawn a water- 
proof cover, it is known zs a sleeping 
pocket. 


Goop wool blankets weighing four or 
five poundseach are usually taken on a 
trip, although sleeping bags are rapidly 
becoming popular, since they retain the 
body heat so well, and, pound for pound, 
will keep the sleeper more comfortable on 
a chilly night than blankets. The warmest 
bedding, however, which is most suitable 
for camping where nights bring freezing 
temperatures, is an eiderdown robe. This 
is the kind generally used by arctic ex- 
plorers. 

Cooking and eating equipment includes 
a nested kit of utensils, a camp stove, re- 
frigerator basket, folding table and chairs, 
vacuum bottle, and water bag. If the 
party is rather large, a running-board 
kitchenette in which to carry utensils and 
provisions may also be required. 

A four-party utensil outfit usually con- 
sists of three stew pots, a coffee pot, four 
each of knives, forks, spoons, tablespoons, 
plates, cups and bowls, as well as two 


frying pans with detachable handles. The 


(Continued from page 57) 


whole outfit packs inside the largest pot. 
These outfits may be had in heavy tin, 
aluminum, or a combination of aluminum 
and white enamel. 

When it comes to camp stoves, nothing 
is more popular than the two-burner pres- 
sure-feed gasolene stove on a high stand. 

It is most useful to have a portable 
refrigerator. This can be a neat reed 
basket, or a canvas-covered iceless re- 
frigerator for the running board (depending 
upon the principle of rapid evaporation), 
or an automobile ice box. 

Miscellaneous essential articles include 
a gasolene lantern, folding wash basin, 
luggage carrier, auxiliary gas-oil-water 
tank (for Western trips), camp ax, two- 
piece spade, flashlight, six-inch blade 
hunting knife, Boy Scout type of jack- 
knife with the various features, other 
than cutting blades—screw driver, can 
opener, corkscrew, reamer, and punch— 
long-handled fork and spoon, dipper, 
canvas water bucket, pancaketurner, soap, 
and plenty of towels. 

When people ask what a camping outfit 
will cost they usually have the necessities 
only in mind, and frequently there is a 
vacation budget that must be considered. 
In listing necessary outfits for a given 
party of campers I assume that they want 
to be comfortable, adequately protected 
from rain, wind, cold nights, sand storms, 
disease, insects, pests, and other nuisances. 


ERE is an outfit suited to the needs of 
a small party. It cost $112.05. 


I. Waterproof tent with from 
65 to 8o square feet of floor 
space 

Includes telescoping metal 
tent poles, metal stakes, 
storm-proof and insect- 
proof door and windows, 
also waterproof carrying 
bag. 

Floor for tent 

‘This may be ordered sewed 
in or can be had snapped 
into rings on the sod cloth. 
(Note: the sod cloth is nar- 
row flap inside tent sewed 
to lower end of side walls) 


$36.50 


$42.50 


2. Sleeping accommodations 
Three single folding cots, 
wood or steel 
Three wool blankets, addi- 
tional bedding to be taken 
from home : 


$ 975 


15.00 


3. Cooking and eating equip- 
ment: 
'Two-burner gasolene stove 
Combination cooking and 
eating utensil outfit in 
aluminum and enamel 
Miscellaneous articles: 
Dipper, long-handled spoon 
and fork, hot-cake turner, 
can opener, water bucket, 
soap, towels, etc. 2 
Portable refrigerator 5.00 
Folding table, 22x35 in. 4.00 
Three folding stools with 
backs 


Vacuum bottle or vacuum 


ju 
Water bag for Western trips 
36.80 


4. Accessories 


Flashlight $ 1.50 
Extension light cord from 

car battery 1.65 
Camp ax in sheath 1.35 


Luggage carrier for running 
board 2.25 
‘Two-piece shovel 1.25 
8.00 


Torak $112.05 
Here is a $490 camping trailer outfit 
for a large family: 


I. Completely equipped camp- 
ing trailer 
Comprises two double beds 
with mattresses and pil- 
lows, folding table, electric 
light, attachment for car 
battery, gasolene stove, 
food drawers, ice box, fold- 
ing shelves, etc. 


2. Bedding 

Six all-wool blankets, 414 
pounds 

(Note: some prefer sleeping 
bags in place of blankets.) 

Sheets and pillow slips 

Four special paper blankets 
to keep out ground chill 


$345.00 


$78.00 


9.00 


2.00 
89.00 
3. Cooking and eating equip- f 
ment extra 

Four-party aluminum utensil 
outfit 

Miscellaneous articles: dipper, 
long-handled fork and 
spoon, hot-cake turner, 
water bucket, extra kettle, 
two basins, can opener, 
soap, towels, etc. 

Cutlery: hunting knife, with 
six-inch blade with sheath, 
large jackknife, Boy Scout 
jackknife, paring knife, etc. 

Four folding chairs with 
backs 


$17.50 


38.60 
4. Accessories 
Gasolene lantern $ 
Three-cell flashlight 
Camp ax in sheath 
Two-piece shovel 
Folding wash basin 
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18.25 
$490.85 


Of course an infinite variety of equip- 
ments could be listed between these two 
prices. 


Tora. 


ACKING equipmenton thecar is some- 
thing of a science. A well-loaded duffel 
not only gives passengers more room and 
causes the car to ride easier, but it also 
helps to save considerable time when 
making camp. One good rule to remember 
is to pack the heavy things at the bottom and 
as near the center of a line running the 
length of the automobile as possible. 
Never put undue weight on one side of the 
car. If possible only the lighter equip- 
ment should be placed on the runnin 
board, and then always on the left-han 
side, where it will give less strain and get 
less throw, since the center of the road is 
usually higher and smoother than the 
right-hand side. 
Another good rule is to conserve space 
by standing on end the long bundles, such 
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Did bobbed hair make 
you a dandruff-brusher? 


ANY women never realized how much 
trouble dandruff could be—until they bobbed 
their hair. So they brush, brush, brush, all day long. 


But why bother with brushing, when the Wildroot 
treatment is so simple? Wildroot Hair Tonic not 
only removes dandruff, but, if faithfully used, pre- 


vents its recurrence. 


A very interesting thing happens with the first few 
applications of Wildroot. The accumulated dan- 
druff loosens up and is temporarily more apparent 
—but soon disappears under regular treatment. 
This shows how quickly Wildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your hair with 
Wildroot, to renew the lustre and beauty. Get 
some Wildroot Hair Tonic at your druggist’s or 
barber’s today. And stop brushing dandruff. 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 
It is incorrect to suppose 
that W ildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair, W ildroot re- 
movesthevery unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
of hair that is sure to 

ollow dandruff, 


WILDROOT CO., INC, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


` WILDROOT Dis 
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as bed roll, tent bag, folding bed, or camp 
cot. But it is essential to see that they 
are packed where vibration and side sway, 


of the car will not tumble them over. . This i 


is best accomplished by setting them in 
the far corner and packing heavy articles 
about them, or by tying them in place w HER 
a small rope. 

Tools, car accessories and extras usu- 
ally fill every inch of available space under 
the car seats; this leaves the tonneau and 
left running board to bear the remainder 
of the burden. If one person must: ride 
in the rear seat, then packing the tonneau 
is doubly difhcult. Strapping or roping 
the duffel is the sure way to keep it in 
place. A tarpaulin drawn over the duffel 
and the corners tied also will keep the 
outht from sliding. 

Amateur campers usually imagine that 
the most important operation of all is 

itching camp; as a matter of fact, this is 
[os important than packing the equip- 
ment correctly, so that it will enable one 
to put his hand on what he wants when he 
most wants it. 


ve d 

OR those who can well afford the extra 

expense, the camping trailer is a great" 
boon. Its scheme of operatien redtites 
acking and unpacking to a minimum. 
Vou just pull up on a level spot and let 
down the four legs. The next move is to 
pull off the dust cover from the top, and 
then the two double beds hinge outward, 
with the mattresses and pillows and 
blankets all previously strapped in place. 
The frame is soon jointed together, the 
tent goes up, and the camp is ready in five 
minutes. 

Packing is just the reverse; duffel, such 
as chairs, tables, gasolene stove, is placed 
in the bottom, down comes the canvas off 
the frame, which is next collapsed, the 
beds folded in, and then the dust cover 
adjusted in place over the top. The 
kitchenette which goes with the trailer is 
entirely constructed as a unit, with lockers 
and drawers for utensils and gasolene 
stove. It is one of the quickest packing 
outfits on the road. 

A great many people ask if it is difficult 
to handle a trailer. They also want to 
know if it can be backed up, if it can be 
pulled up hills, if it is legal to haul a 
trailer over a city boulevard where trucks 
are not allowed, and if it slackens one's 
speed on the toad. 

Experience will teach you how to back 
a trailer readily, where it is absolutely 
necessary. This is done by remembering 
that your rear car wheels guide the trailer. 
Answering the question about hills, there 
is no highway in the United States where 
a camping trailer has not been readily 
pulled. 

As the camping trailer is a pleasure vehi- 
cle it can be pulled over city boulevards. 
Now and then a new traffic officer may 
spy your trailer, take it for a commercial 
vehicle and order you off the boule- 
vard. 

A trailer is not nearly so hard to handle 
as you might think. In fact, the first time 
you pull it somebody will be kept busy 
answering your queries as to whether or 
not it is still with you. In hilly country 
you will have to go into second gear where 
the grade could ordinarily be made in high, 
and on rare instances low gear will be 
needed. 

The trailer adds about one thousand 


pounds, and the resulting increase in 
momentum requires that brakes should be 
applied quicker and harder. It also means 
that your get-away is slower. | 
xPulling a camping trailer does not 
slacken your speed on the road. ‘This is 
hard to ‘understand until vou remember 
that your weight is distributed over six 
wheels, which hold to the road more 
easily than four. Moreover, it is a well- 
known, fact. hat a load ïs more easily 
pulled than. pushed; your engine pushes 
the car, but pulls your trailer. . - : -* 


BESIDES the camping outfit itself there 


are a number of other things I shall call ` 


road essentials. One of these is a map of ` 
the country being covered. In some.in- 
stances a road log is preferable to a map. 
This is a written description of the impor- 
tant landmarks, turns, and specific touring 
directions that will help the motorist find 
his way, through strange country. $ 

THe: newest thingun maps is known as a 

"strip. map." This does with symbols 
almost exactly what the road log does with 
words, that is, it depicts easil y-recogniz- 
able;landmarks, and shows by the mark- 
ings just where one makea turn or picks 
up.a new trail, meanwhile carrying the 
motorist through on the right road by 
means of a heavy line. Strip maps in- 
variably show enlarged plans, or detailed 
close-ups, of the larger cities through 
which one has to travel. 

However, no matter how good the high- 
way may look on paper, there are pretty 
sure to be some detours, and this means 
all kinds of surprises. A set of chains 
should always be carried for such emer- 
gencies as heavy rains, mud, snow, and 
ice. There is snow, for instance, all sum- 
mer along the road in Rocky Mountain 
National Park at the top of the Fall River 
Pass. 

A tow rope of twelve-foot log chain 
should be in every automobile; but, like 
the never-present jack, pump, and fire 
extinguisher, this article is quite frequently 
conspicuous by its absence, in an emer- 
gency. 

A pair of old burlap bags placed ahead 
of the sunken rear wheels will frequently 
do more in mud or sand than anything 
else I can discover. In Florida, the first 
thing a mired motorist does is to pluck 
armfuls of palmetto fronds and place them 
in the ruts ahead of his rear wheels. 
Grass and weeds serve equally well. 

Few people, outside of those who-live in 
a sandy country, know that you can 
generally rock a car out of deep sand. 
With a man at each rear wheel and the car 
rocked ahead and back, at first slowly and 
then faster and faster, it will eventually be 
rocked out of the holes which the rear 
wheels have dug. 

Another article that should be under 
the seat of every car is a first-aid kit. It 
may not be used for years, but it 1s there 
for emergency, and accidents seem always 
to happen about half way between towns. 
And don't forget a sewing kit. Most first- 
timers do forget it—but they never forget 
it twice. 

Campers, I am glad to sav, take more 
pride in dressing better than they did four 
or five years ago, just as they take more 
pride in the appearance of their cars. A 
great many call upon friends and relatives 
in distant parts, often going way off the 
main highway to call upon Uncle John or 


Aunt Jenny, and naturally they like to 
know that they look prosperous and neat. 
This does not necessarily mean that 


"eS campers should buy a special wardrobe of 


sports wear, for it is perfectly all right to 
dress in street clothing. And many are 
the “second-best” suits and dresses that 
are worn out on camping trips! There are, 
however, some essentials that should be 
taken, such as wool underwear for chilly 
davs at fairly high altitudes, woolen 
shirts, socks, and stockings, wool jersey 
dresses, hiking boots, colored glasses for 
desert travel, rain coats, rubber boots, 


, extra sweaters, and a pair of overalls for 


the mechanic of the party. 

Warm winter sleeping garments are 
necessary in almost every climate when 
camping. Sometimes the excessive chill of 
a night at^a high altitude, such as when 
one is crossing a pass above five thousand 
feet, may require additional sleeping gar- 
ments; and in this case the extra suit of 

T 

wool undefclothing may be drafted into 
service. - 

A good rule is to eat in camp the same 
food that you would eat at home. Avoid a 


“diet of. too much canned stuff; smoked 


meats, dehydrated fruits and vegetables, 
dessicated eggs, canned or powdered milk, 
and foods fried in fat. Most camps have 
stores and meat markets, while fresh fruit 
and vegetables can be purchased at farms 
and wayside stands en route. 

Messy butter in glass jars is medieval. 
An automobile refrigerator keeps the 
yellow brick hard and fresh. In the same 
container one carries cream, fresh milk, 
fresh-cut meats, fresh fruits, þetriés, 
celery, lettuce, salad dressing—in fact, 
anything that is in the home ice box. 

Cooking in camp has been made easy by 
the modern pressure-feed gasolene stove, 
which does the work as effectively as your 
gas range at home. 

Open camp fires are undoubtedly more 
picturesque than gasolene stoves, but far 
more dangerous as far as the forest fire 
hazard is concerned. 

Few amateurs know that the time to 
cook over an open wood fire is after it has 
become a bed of hot coals, otherwise the 
smoke is not only disagreeable but it 
also blackens every dish cooked over it. 


SOME campers like to lose themselves in 
remote regions and spend a fairly soli- 
tary vacation. The following ration will 
serve to help suggest what food might be 
required: 


Food to Feed Four People Two Weeks 


Butter 8 Ibs. 
Baking Powder I can 
Bacon 16 Ibs. 
Beans : 4 lbs. 
Corn meal 8 Ibs. 
Coffee 4 lbs. 
Lard 2 Ibs. 
Meat (fresh) 24 lbs. 
Milk (or equivalent) 32 qts. 
Nut meats 2 lbs. 
Oatmeal 4 Ibs. 
Onions 4 lbs. 
Potatoes 48 Ibs. 
Prunes, ete. s Ibs. 
Raisins 4 lbs. 
Rice 2 Ibs. 
Sugar 8 Ibs. 
Salt (pepper) 2 lbs. 
Sweets 8 Ibs. 
Tea 1 lb. 


Tomatoes, vegetables, canned fruit, ete. 8 Ibs. 
Wheat flour 24 Ibs 
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CRANE VALVES ¢ e 


A view of expansion 
bendsand main steam 
piping in the Lakeside 
station of T.M.E.R. 

& L. Co., Saint Fran- 
cis, Wis., the pioneer 
central station in us- 
ing powdered fuel. 

Designed and built 
by T. M.Z.R.&L.Co. 
Unit No. 6, 30,000 
kw., now being in- 
stalled. Crane prod- 

ucts used. 


When superheated steam was known as “hot gas' 


T was in those early years of superheated 
steam that R. T. Crane, founder of Crane 
Co., asked his laboratory for three tests show- 
ing the behavior of metals under the new “hot 
gas" then beginning to be used in power plants. 
This research proved so interesting and its re- 
results so valuable that the investi- 
gation was amplified and continued. 


The facts established constantly sug- 
gested new problems. The work be- 
came more ambitious and grew in 
importance. Today that small labo- 
ratory has developed into facilities 


What more natural then, than that the able 
and progressive engineers of the Lakeside 
station of The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
and Light Company should come to Crane 
for safe, trustworthy, economical materials! 
Crane valves, fittings, and piping have helped 
them achieve their high ideals of 
- power-production efficiency. 


In your plant, the requirements may 
be less exacting. In your home, the 
valves face conditions less severe. 
But to you, their correct and contin- 
ued performance is as important as 
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for chemical, metallographical, met- 
allurgical, and engineering research 
and control, that are the largest in 
the valve and fitting industry. 


One of the 4300 types 
and sizes of valves that 
Crane makes to serve 
industry and the home 


is the economical dependability of 
his big valves to the engineer. Assure 
yourself of long, untroubled service, 
just as he does—by specifying Crane. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, OIL, GAS 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty- five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birming gham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Fohns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN. FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 385 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lro., LONDON 
C'E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Motor tourists are frequently puzzled 
about renewing their motor vehicle li- 
censes, especially when living in one place 
for a long time, such as spending a winter 
in a Florida motor camp. If you are 
strictly a vacation motorist you are not 
likely to have trouble about a new license, 
unless you stay more than sixty days in 
one state, or thirty days in Canada. But 
even when wintering in Florida, moving 
about from camp to camp, a great many 
motorists simply procure a home ‘state 
license. 

Others take out a Florida license; but 
this is good only for thirty or sixty days. 
The situation is rather complex, and since 
motor vehicle laws relating to tourists 
have hardly caught up with the rapid 
growth of motoring, there are few hard 
and fast rules. To begin with, except in 
a few states where a "foreign" car has to 
be promptly registered—as in California 
—it is very difficult for authorities to 
check up and determine just how long a 
non-resident license has been used in the 
state. 

'Then, too, the non-resident car is in- 
variably given considerable leeway. It is 
assumed that the owner is a guest, and 
may simply be passing through. For New 
York State, for jnstance, has a very strict 
lens law; but last fall I drove past a motor 
vehicle inspector near Rochester, N. Y., 
with illegal lenses and a spot light, and he 
did not stop me when he saw my Illinois 
license. 

A great many motorists have an idea 
that there is some form of fishing license 

rocurable that holds good anywhere. 
but this is not the case. Furthermore, it 
is illegal to fish in a “foreign” state with- 
out a non-resident fishing license. Some 
of the National Parks permit tourists to 
fish without a license, but there is always 
a good-sized fee collected of the motor 
tourist upon entering, which amply pays 
for his fishing privilege. 

Firearms carried into National Parks 
should be declared to the forester upon 
entering, and he will seal each gun with 
wax. There is no Federal hunting license 
that will permit a tourist to hunt in 
the various states through which he 
passes. 


UPON entering a new state or large city 
be sure to learn from the first garage or 
filling station, or motor vehicle police 
officer, all you can about the state and 
municipal traffic laws. 

Strange as it may seem, the most un- 
reliable source of road information is 
frequently another motorist, who means 
all right but has not the same standards 
of judgment as you have. For instance, 
an Eastern motorist invariably feels that 
the roads in Wyoming or Michigan or 
Iowa are perdition, which is quite natural, 
considering that he has been brought up 
on paved roads. Not that I am slandering 
any Western improved highways. Far 
from it—concrete is concrete East and 
West. 

Another motorist who means well, but 
can never be trusted, is one who was born 
and brought up in the prairies of the 
Middle West and never saw a real hill 
until he grew up. Such a fellow gasps at 

erfectly safe mountain grades, and thinks 
fe is taking his life in his hands when he 
winds up a ten per cent grade to a con- 


tinental pass at eight thousand feet. The 
motorist born in hilly country, on the 
other hand, makes too light of the same 
steep grades. He has learned to go into 
second, and even into low gear, as a mat- 
ter of course, so he thinks everyone else 
has. He frequently leads strangers to 
believe that hill roads are not so serious 
as they really are to a plainsman. 

I do not mean to intimate that motorists 
do not know the roads they have been 
over, but a great deal depends on their 
points of view. One man told me that 
there were fearful hills between Utica, 
New York, and Old Forge, in the Adiron- 
dacks, where as a matter of fact one can 
make most of them in high. This infor- 
mation was given in good faith, and I 
afterward discovered the fault was not 
with the hills but with the man's motor, 
which had not been working well. 

One of the most dependable sources of 
road information, day in and day out, is 
the gas-station man. He hears hundreds 
of comments about the roads every day 
and has a faculty of weighing the evidence 
and then rendering you a mighty fair 
verdict. Touring bureaus maintained b 
cities, chambers of commerce, or well- 
recognized national touring organizations, 
such as the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, are invariably most dependable. 


I HAVE found the up-to-date motor camp 
to be the finest melting pot of our Ameri- 
can democracy. There are thousands of 
such camps in the United States, some of 
which Nie not only ordinary camping 
facilities but also luxuries in the way of hot 
showers, lounging-rooms, cafeterias, mo- 
tion pictures, and beauty parlors. Those 
in the West, however, are undoubtedly 
superior; but time will improve the motor 
havens of the other sections of our coun- 


.try. At El Paso, Texas, there is a camp 


occupying a whole city block, all con- 
structed in Indian Mission style architec- 
ture, where one may find accommodations 
ranging from a twenty-foot square plot 
upon which to pitch his tent, to a per- 
manent house equipped with bath, kitchen- 
ette, living-room, and bedrooms. 

One runs into many surprising things 
and meets a great many interesting people 
in a motor camp. Mr. J. J. Robinson, 
manager of Denver's municipal camp, 
Overland Park, has become the godfather 
of a number of babies born there. In each 
case the doctor and nurse were recruited 
from the Mile of Tents along All-States 
Avenue. 

In the beautiful Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
camp at Forest Park, overlooking Michi- 
gan Lake, the city recently had as guests 
a baby three weeks old, and a man aged 
ninety-six, accompanied by a son-in-law 
who admitted to seventy-two years. 

A few summers ago a young woman and 
her relatives from California met, by ap- 
pointment, a young man and his relatives 
from Virginia, in the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
tourist camp, where they were married, 
and they ate their wedding dinner at camp 
tables. As a matter of fact, thousands of 
couples spend their honeymoons motor 
camping. 

In Traverse City, Michigan, I once met 
a millionaire from Detroit, who was motor 
camping with two expensive cars. One 
automobile carried the equipment and the 
other his family. 

+t te + + 


Asked why he spent his vacation in this 
fashion—a rather personal query, I grant 
ou, but one I have asked hundreds upon 
undreds of people—he replied, with the 
typical candor of the true outdoorsman: 
“Oh, we just welcome the chance to dodge 
schedules, time tables, dinner hours, red 
tape, and dress affairs. Get enough of that 
on business trips. So we camp just for the 
joy of being free and independent of the 
whole wide world." 


EOPLE on vacation are usually more 
interesting than anywhere else. For one 
thing, they are their natural selves. They 
are in a relaxed mental attitude and out 
of the rut. If you want really to know a 
man, camp a week or two in the open 
with him. 
After joining in the sport of pelting a 
oor little tin can with stones, like so many 
boys; as it bobbed in the Chippewa River 
where it passes the beautiful motor camp 
at Chippewa Falls, I made it a point to 
become acquainted with “the gang." One 
was the dieci of four Minneapolis 
banks, another was a judge in an Illinois 
county court, and the third member of the 
can-peppering party was the manufacturer 
of a nationally known product. Staid in- 
dividuals unbend, kick up their heels, and 
chortle like happy children when they are 
far away from stone fronts, traffic cops, 
and other necessary conventions. 
The automobile—to use the words of a 


~ veteran tripper—is “scrambling” sectional 


ideas and habits. A woman in a car with 
a Maine license threw up her hands in 
horror when a Florida grocer suggested 
nep greens instead of spinach, cornmeal 
bread instead of wheat, and pecans in 
place of the English walnuts she had asked 
for. A month later I happened to meet 
this same camping party, still in Florida. 
It was just at the dinner hour, which 
usually comes late in the afternoon, along 
the gasolene trail, and under the light of a 
lantern hung in the ridge of a tent I 
recognized steaming turnip greens, stacks 
of cornbread, and on a side table was a 
sack of pecans. Maine was eating Florida 
food, and evidently liking it. 

Some of the most successful men I know 
have been able to take lessons from their 
motorized vacations. The president of a 
big manufacturing concern in Michigan 
said to me: 

“I want to tell you that I was a pessi- 
mist for nearly forty years, and the thing 
that opened my eyes was a two-months 
camping trip. I was driving through the 
desert, gloomily wondering if I would get 
safely through the sand to human habi- 
tation, when my motor stopped dead. I 
soon located the trouble: a leak in the 
seam at one end of my gas tank. There I 
was, stuck in the desert without gas. 

“Well, sir, I started to get good and 
ugly; life was even less worth living than 
it had been before. 

“Then along rattled a car driven by a 
young woman chewing gum. In less time 
than it takes to tell the story, she had 
temporarily cemented the leaky seam of 
our gas tank with that gum, and loaned 
us enough gas from her supply to get to 
the nearest garage. From that moment, 
I switched from a habitual pessimist to 
the rôle of a chronic optimist. Yes, sir, 
that vacation was the turning point in my 


life.” 
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dealth has few allies, 
disease few enemies 
more powerful than 
Tae paint brush 
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© 705 Save the Surface Campaign, 19X 
HERE could be no evidence more convincing, of the importance of paint and varnish to health, 
than their systematic use by hospitals—all hospitals. Where sanitation is most important— 
where people are crowded together, as in schools and trains, public buildings, ships and hotels— 
there paint and varnish are invaluable guardians of health. Disease lurks in dirt and darkness. 
Paint and varnish bring light and cleanliness. Disease most fiercely attacks those who neglect hygiene. 
Paint and varnish strongly influence personal cleanliness. The philosophy of the paint brush is in- 
separable from the philosophy of mental and bodily well-being. When you save the surface, you act 
to save not property alone, but that which makes it worth while to own property— good health. 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
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and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property 
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DECLARATION 
OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Established 1882 


STRAUS BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 


S.W.STRAUS 


O more momentous decis- 
ion ever was or will be 
made inthe history of our coun- 
try than that chronicled by the 
Declaration of Independence. 
What the very act of signing | 
meantto the fifty-six who boldly 
affixed their names, we of today 
can appreciate only too little; 
their's was a decision in which’ 
not merely the future of the 
structure they would build, but 
the future of the builders them- 
selves, hung in the balance. 


Today, we can do much more 
than reverently observe the one 
hundred-and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. We can, if we like, 
write a declaration of financial 


` independence for ourselves; a 


declaration which chronicles a 
resolution not longer to delay 
in the rearing of a financial 
structure. 


The significance of such an act, 
either to ourselves or our fami- 
lies, cannot be exaggerated. To- 
day, we can earn and sougdly 
invest our earnings, so that to- 
morrow, when we cannot earn, 
they will earn for us. 


No sounder beginning in creat- 
ing a financial future can be 
made than to secure from this 
House, bulwarked with its rec- 
ord of Forty-four Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor, its litera- 
ture describing current July in- 
vestment opportunities in 
Straus Bonds, to yield from 5.75 
to 6.25%. Write today, and ask 
for 


BOOKLET G-1621 


& CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 
CHICAGO 


at goth St. 

New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 

79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


| 44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 


THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


We Don’t Know Where We Are Going 
But We're on Our Way! 


Eprrog's Nore: This department is an open forum in which vou are invited to relate your ex- 

periences in meeting the family’s financial problems. Scores of you have here described your 
* budgets and their beneficial results; others have presented varied plans for making more money, 
saving more, or spending less. The article printed below gives still another viewpoint. You may 
not agree with the voung husband's ideas, but vou will agree that he has a right to express them. 
Why nor, in answer to him, write your own experiences? Tell definitely, within 1,200 words, 
what vour plan is and how it works. Give facts and figures. All manuscripts accepted will be 
| paid for promptly. Address "Ihe Family's Money," THe American Macazine, 250 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 
I [id 1 thr months ago, my wife 


and I threw our household budget 

book into the family stove, and 
Jigged around the room while it was burn- 
ing. We haven't saved as much money in 
the past vear as we would have done if 
that dull book had continued to rule us 
with its unimaginative columns of figures. 
‘Two hundred dollars is about what it has 
cost us to be free of that efficiency device. 
In return for that two hundred, we have 
had liberty! : 

I am not advising any other couple to 
do as we did. That would be bad counsel, 
for unquestionably we have flown in the 
face of the standard way of life. We area 
minority of two, while the majority is com- 
posed of all the millions who understand 
the ways of business. We don’t under- 
stand business. I am a teacher, and it hap- 
pens that I teach one of those abstract 
subjects that has nothing whatever to do 
with dollars and cents. Drawing is my line. 

We have been married for nearly five 
years. At the time of our wedding I was 
making $200 a month; now I am making 
$250. Like most other young couples we 
started with brave ideas about restraining 
our tastes, and with fear of that infamous 
"rainy day." 

“I guess we'll have to start right out,” 
I said, "and put something aside for a 
rainy day. I may get sick, you know." 

"Yes," answered Ellen; “my eldest 
sister and her husband have saved nearly 
three thousand dollars in ten years. I'll 
ask her how she manages her house." 


ELLEN did ask her, and in return got 
the name of a particular kind of budget 
book. It was guaranteed to be of the non- 
skid, fool-proof variety. We blew in a 
hundred or two during the first month of 
our married life, and then we "settled 
down." (I hate that phrase!) We ar- 
ranged our income according to the book, 
and tried to arrange our expenditures so 
that they would balance the appropria- 
tions, or come under them. 

We were conscientious about the book, 
and made a real effort to have it regulate 
our lives. But trouble soon developed. 
We both like to dance, to see shows, to go 
to football games, and enjov life gener- 
allv.. Since childhood, we have been of the 
happy-go-lucky sort. You can imagine 
the result. The figures at the top of the 
budget columns, which represented. the 
monthly appropriations, and the totals at 
the bottom of the columns, which repre- 
sented the monthly expenditures, were 
often not on speaking terms with each 
other. There was only one way to make 
them balance, and that was to swipe the 


money the budget book said should go 
into savings. This we often did. 

But we didn’t do it gracefully. We be- 
gan to have family fusses. I blamed 
Ellen and she blamed me for the fact that 
we were spending all we made. We never 
went into debt, but neither did we ever 
get that umbrella for the rainy day. The 
budget was doing us no good, because we 
were not toting fair with it. Instead, it 
was doing harm, because it was the cause 
of several unpleasant hours each month. 


THEN came the baby! Now, we’d have 
to budget, and no joke about it. The 
little fellow inspired us all over again with 
zeal for the columns of figures. Another 
year and a half of rather fruitless effort 
followed. My salary went up. So did our 
expenses. Obviously, there was something 
wrong with us. We were just not efficient. 

Another thing also happened to the 
budget. As the baby grew older, he de- 
veloped an unbelievable capacity for 
breaking things. Real budgeteers, I under- 
stand, can even make a baby live on a 
budget, but we couldn't. Our voung 
hopeful broke so many tumblers, window 
lights and other things that the main- 
tenance fund began to wilt and look as if 
it would die almost any day. The boy 
was two years old, you see, and could 
waddle all over the house. His favorite 
plaything was the broom, and the handle 
of it, he discovered, was an excellent tool 
for poking through window panes and 
raking things off the table. 

But still, the budget limped along, and 
we fooled ourselves by pretending to live 
according to it. Our total savings, by this 
time, should have been about five hundred 
dollars. Actually, we had one hundred 
and eighty-seven in the bank. 

But the grand break came in Novem- 
ber and over that “improvement” item. 
There had been a lot of football games in 
town, which we had attended. There had 
also been some old college friends around, 
and we had them out to parties. The re- 
sult was that our “improvement” item, 
under which we included recreation and 
entertainment, to save trouble, got into 
deep water. I had bought some books 
under this item, and they helped to deal 
it a death blow. They were good books. 
We enjoved them, and all our lives will be 
richer because of them. But our budget 
didn’t take any such fact into account. 

Well, Thanksgiving arrived, and with 
it the biggest football game of the year. 
] just had to go. 

“But we can't go," warned Ellen. 
“You and I will have to listen over the 
radio and get the game that way.” 


“Not if I know myself!" I said. ‘You 
are going to see that game, and see it from 
the seat right next to mine!" 

“The budget—” she began. 

“Oh, hang the budget!" I came back. 
“I’m tired of being ruled by that book. 
I want to live.” 

“All right then,” Ellen agreed. ‘‘ But 
it means that next month we stay at home. 
No shows, no books, no anything.” - 

“Let next month take care of itself,” I 
said. And so we saw the game, and had a 
grand time. That night six old friends 
came in, and we had supper, then rolled 
up the rug and danced. Late at night, 
there had to be some refreshments, of 
course, so I went out and got some cake, 

inger ale, fruit, and nuts. Altogether, 
Thanksgiving cost us a nice little sum. 
In return for which we had a perfectly 
corking time, accumulated some memo- 
ries that will last a lifetime, and strength- 
ened some friendships that also will last. 


ELL, thenext month came. And it was 

December! Christmas was right 
around the corner, and here we had noth- 
ing to spend; that is, nothing that grim- 
faced budget would admit. The outlook was 
dreary, either for us or for the budget. 
Which should it be: On With the Joy of 
Life, or Save Until It Hurts? 

And then I picked up the paper and 
saw that Kreisler, the great violinist, was 
coming to town for a concert. “‘We must 
hear him," I told Ellen. 

“Oh, I want to hear him!" she ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you suppose we can manage 
it? Let me get the budget book.” 

She got it, figured for a while, and came 
very near crying. 

“Not this month," she said. “We’ll 
have to miss it." 

“But Kreisler doesn't play here next 
month," I suggested. 

“What can we do?" she asked. “ While 
we are living, we ought to live. We cer- 
tainly owe it to Bobby to keep our minds 
fresh, and our souls from going to seed.” 

“TIl tell you what let's do,” I answered. 
"Let's burn the blamed budget book. I 
have life insurance. I have health. My 
job is secure. We both like to live, so let's 
throw the book in the fire, and kick over 
the dashboard." 

Ellen hesitated -just a minute, then 
jumped to her feet with a gleeful shout. 
She started toward the stove. 

“Hold on," I said. "Let's make it a 
ceremony !" 

I went to the phonograph, put on 
" America" and cranked her up. Ellen 
went into the bedroom and got Bobby. 
He was groggy with sleep, but when 
" America" reached that line, “Let Free- 
dom Ring," I let out a whoop and threw 
the book into the flames. Bobby perked 
up and looked with amazement at the 
crazy spectacle we were presenting. 

“There she goes, Bobby!” I shouted. 
“And maybe your college education and 
your whole future has gone with her; but 
we can't help it!" 

As I said, we have been free ever since, 
or freer than we were. We have decided 
to have faith in ourselves to make a living, 
and faith in life. Why put all your faith 
in savings accounts? know this little 
story will make nearly everybodv mad. I 
know it's a rotten example to hold up be- 
fore an extravagant age. But it's my 
story, and Í stick to it. H. L. F. 
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“IT’S A BOY” 


GREAT! Now we can do some plan- 
ning. School at six. High School at 
fourteen. College at eightcen. A career by 
twenty-five! Nothing ahead but achieve- 
ment—wonderful,glorious achievement! 


And yet, most boys never get by the High 
School stage! They geta job and stick there. 
They're unable to respond when opportunity 
beckons because of the two biggest /ac£s of 
life—lack of knowledge, lack of capital. 


Have you adequate life insurance to pro- 
tect your boy's future and still take care of 
emergencies? Why not provide for him now 
through Provident Mutual Life Insurance? 
Perhaps the most important thing you can 
do today is to ask your nearest Provident 
Mutual Representative to help you! 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Penna. 


Founded 1865 
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DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin." 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to 
cure, but easy to check. 


Unless checked and y 
treated it has a persistent y 
to reappear, and often in more 


virulent form, with possible loss of 
hair or even total baldness. 

Tte treatment to check dandruff 
requires constant cleanliness and 
the use of a suitable antiseptic 
solution to combat the disease and 


to heal the scalp. 


Its a danger signal! 


Danorurr is a danger signal. If you have 
it you should do something about it. 

Perhaps you never knew it before, but dan- 
druff is a germ disease. It spreads by infection 
from personal contact, as with the common use 
of combs and brushes. Children, for instance, 
are never troubled with dandruff until actually 
infected by some contact. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy 
to check. It has a tendency to reappear, unless 
properly treated, and often brings with it the 
possible loss of hair or actual baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff con- 
ditions is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 

We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters 
from Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic 
in their claims for what Listerine will do in this 
way. If you are troubled with dandruff you owe 
it to yourself to try it. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff is not com- 


plicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, 
full strength, and massage thoroughly. The effect 
is antiseptic, cleansing and healing. And you 
will be amazed to see how this treatment, 
followed systematically, combats dandruff. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair 
nor will it stain fabrics. 

Not only men but women have become de- 
voted users of Listerine for this purpose — women, 
particularly, since bobbed hair has been in vogue 
and has made them more conscious of dandruff 
if it happened to be present. 

Try Listerine some evening when your scalp 
feels tired and itchy. Dandruff is probably caus- 
ing the trouble. Apply it generously and then 
massage vigorously. You will find it a stimulat- 
ing tonic for the scalp, and in addition to com- 
bating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so impor- 
tant a part of being well-groomed. — Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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get along together 


Here is a glimpse of 
beautiful Lake Sacaja- 
wea as painted from 
life. One and one-half 
miles in length, it 
lies crescent shaped 
touching several of 
the residential sec- 
tions of Longview and 
eig ichols encircled 

inon, Boulevard 
He Kessler Boule- 
vard. Many attractive 
homes and a landscape 
of strikin beauty 
make a fitting frame 
for the lake—one of 
the many beauty spots 
of Longview, 


A beast b lace to live— The Public Library 


LONGVI EW ceasnington 


Mountains, rivers, lakes, valleys, trees, materials, nationally famous high- 
unexcelled climate— to these bounties ways, transcontinental transportation 
of nature, the founders of Longview by rail,and world-wide transportation 
added boulevards, parks, and fine by sea. Is it any wonder that Long- 
architecture. Longview, today, is one view, in three years, has grown from 
of the beautiful cities of America. nothing to a prosperous city of 11,000 
Nature and its designers made it so.  —without a boom! Be your own judge 
To these things are added unsurpassed of Longview and its future. 

industrial opportunity, abundant raw See it for yourself. — — 
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Hotel Monticello 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY | 
Dept. C-10 Longview, Washington | 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information about bongs 


view, Washington, with special reference to 
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The Man Who Influenced 
Me Most- By Zane Grey 
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No repair costs for the pen that 

ipis has the little white dot 
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SNA The world pays more for the Sheaffer fountain pen 
GRIS CAT ay than for any other. And the world buys it in 
Qr E SQQ record-breaking quantities. Why? First, b 

WES) § quantitie y st, Decause 

DON it is absolutely dependable, an unfailing performer. 

Ly Second, because it is a beautiful writing, instrument, 


made of the brilliant and practically indestructible 
D Radite. Third, because it is guaranteed, without 
reserve whatsoever, for a lifetime— protected not 
merely against imperfections, but guaranteed for con- 
tinuous service throughout long years. It is the pen 
of no repair costs. Identify it by the little white dot. 


"Lifetime" pen, $8.75—pencil, $4.25—Lady "Lifetime," $7.50—8uaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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I Won't Be A Hindrance 
To My Children! 


By Chester T. Crowell 


IKE every other parent, I have a 
solemn, teeth-gritting determi- 
nation not to be a hindrance to 
my children. Not to start them 
off on the wrong track, just to 

please my own whims or vanities. Not to 
foist upon them theories about life that 
may or may not be true. ``ot to force up- 
on them advice and direction which would 
have been valuable to me at their age, but 
now has perhaps lost its salt. 

At first glance those purely negative 
resolutions do not sound like a very large 
order, do thev? But the closer you come 
to the specific problem the more clearly 
vou see its thousands of intricate difh- 
culties. Indeed, I do not believe that one 
parent out of five registers in this contest 
with fate a score that satisfies his chil- 
dren. And whatever we parents may 
choose to think about it, the only au- 
thentic scores are those turned in bv the 
children. Most of the scores are distress- 
ingly low. ` 

On the whole, however, that fact en- 
courages rather than depresses me. Since 
every parent began, like myself, as the 
crudest sort of a bush-league amateur 
there is at least some slight consolation 
in realizing that no very large number of 
the preceding amateurs slammed out home 
runs the first time they stepped up to the 
plate. There is a fair chance, I believe, 
that I may do at least as well as the 
others. In other words, what I am aiming 
atis a passable average. Perfection is out 
of the question. Emotion tells me that I 
ought to spare my five children nearly 
every ill in life. Common sense tells me 
that I shall do exceedingly well if [ avoid 
adding to their normal share of the “slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune." 

I believe it is safe to accept as a proved 
fact the declaration that we will get the 
best out of life by expressing in action the 
talents with which we are endowed by 
nature. Therefore, the task I have set for 
mvself is the discovery of the children’s 
talents. To me, that means that I must 
open to them hundreds of doors leading to 
observation and experience, especially the 
latter. It is no small order, but neither is 
it impossible. Moreover, I intend to dis- 
cover to them the avocations, hobbies, 
entertainments, esthetics and cultural in- 


terests that will mean the most in their 
lives. This seems to me entirely possible, 
in spite of che magnitude of the task. It 
takes time, of course; but we are spending 
this time together, anyway, so we might 
as well put it to intelligent use. We can’t 
tie a string around it and put it in the 
bank. As I see the problem, it does not 
require. much money; it calls for many 
years most assuredly, but not many min- 
utes a day. Y ` 

Even if this task appalled me—and it 
does not—there is the alternative course 
to be considered.. Shall I say to Chester, 
Junior, “ You will be a lawyer. Now, then, 
that’s settled.” I don’t know whether it 
would be or not, even though I sent him 
through law school. -> : 

What a depressing burden of parental 
dictation every generation has had to 
endure! Within my personal knowledge 
are far more instances than space would 
permit mentioning. I know. a-man whose 
eves become stars at sight óf a steam 
engine—but he was educated for the min- 
istry, never entered “it, and staggered 


through eight or ten years of mishts try-* 


ing to find something he cared to do. 

1 know a young man who had no choice 
but to take a law course. On his return 
from college he had the strength of will 
to defy opposition and open a garage and 
repair shop. He is one of the happiest 
men I know. Unaccountable as it seemed 
to his family and friends, his talent was 
mechanical and the automobile had caught 
his fancy to a degree that only persons 
capable of similar grand enthusiasms can 
possibly understand. 


I KNOW another young man who was 
forced into his father's place at the head 
of a large wholesale establishment. and 
remained there eight vears, successful in a 
business sense, and miserable. He wanted 
to be a lawyer from the time I first knew 
him in high school. I know still another 
man who had no choice but to be a lawyer; 
yet he wanted to be an actor and to write 
lays. That man never did find himself. 
Phe last time I heard of him he was a 
street-car conductor, but intended to quit 
soon and go to sea. 

In addition to. these. observations, I 
must record one more that has had much 


to do with confirming my conclusions 
about parenthood in general and father- 
hood in particular. It is that the sons of 
widows nearly always develop into hon- 
orable, successful men. Show me a widow 
with one or more boys, especially a 
widow who is working hard in some hum- 
ble capacity to put her boys through high 
school and I place my bet that every one 
of them will achieve something worth- 
while. 


HE realization comes early to these 

boys that they must go to work, and 
they begin thinking about what they would 
like to do. They reach decisions almost 
unconsciously; presently they are striving 
toward their goals. Fate isn't. always 
unkind; I have observed that such bovs 
often find their work as though it were by 
accident. Ünhampered by paternal direc- 
tion, they give ear to their instincts, and 
so discover the natural outlet. for their 
enermess By the time they are surging 
bovishly? toward what they want to do, 
Mother is a little tired; she inclines to 
help and encourage rather than direct, 
Her verv weakness achieves results, 

But I fear you may suspect that I think 
the human family would be just as well off 
without any fathers! On the contrary, I 
believe fathers have a very positive 
function as part of the child's environ- 
ment. Indeed, it is so extremely positive 
by the immutable decree of nature that no 
harm will come of using the soft pedal now 
and then. 

What I try to do, day after day, in 
season and out, is to open doors, so that 
my children may see as much as possible 
of this really remarkable world in which 
we live. It offers hundreds and hundreds 
of ways in which to make a living, as well 
as scores of delightful, wholesome enter- 
tainments, avocations, hobbies, and in- 
terests. These things are all within reach; 
and it is vitally important that the chil- 
dren should sample them, in order to hind 
out what they like. As to the particular 
roads to happiness they eventually choose, 
] leave that matter where it properly be- 
longs - in the lap of the gods. i 
_ Now, how am L, as a parent, to aid them 
in exploring this interesting world? Well, 
I have observed that, almost from the 
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beginning, children's play somewhat. re- 
sembles work. They goatit very earnestly, 
as though they were testing their ca- 
pacities. I believe that a strong instinc- 
tive talent or genius usually shows itself 
in infaney, so I began watching my chil- 
dren carefully at very early ages. They 
wanted scissors and paper, preferably 
paper with pictures on it so that they 
could cut these out. Children usually do. 


Whether they know it or not, they are’ 


studying lines and proportions. A little 
later they want to make things—they are 
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dren closely it may seem fairly easy to 
detect their instinctive tendencies; but 
my experience indicates otherwise. For 
instance, there comes an age at which 
children draw pictures just as naturally as 
they breathe. Tt is important that they 
have the few necessary supplies, It may 
happen, as in the case of our little girl 
Madeleine, that they draw amazingly 
well. A great talent may thus be disclosed 
Door it may pass, with other childish 
fancies. 

The plan my wife and I follow is to ob- 


small blickboards. These, by the wav, 
have their practical value. C hildren 
simply must experiment with pencil, 
crayon, or chalk, and we found that by 
providing blackboards we saved the wall 
paper—not partially but entirely. Thus 
far I do not believe we have discovered an 
artist, unless Madeleine’ s talent continues 
to grow, but it is worth a great deal to me 
to know that I haven't choked an artist to 
death. Unless we make experiments of 
this sort, it seems to me that we run se- 
rious risk of turning the children loosc in a 


experimenting with this 
newly acquired knowledge. 
It is now just about time 
for the sand pile to take on 
a little more importance. 

After my children were 
well along in this stage, 
building blocks and other 
toys were added to their 
equipment. Part of the 
sand was kept damp and 
part of it dry, and they were 
given simple models with 
which to work. Sometimes 
these were nothing more 
than pictures of buildings in 
the photogravure section of 
the daily newspaper. The 
parents may not know it— 
and the children probably 
don’t either—but it 1s en- 
tirely possible that in play 
like this children are study- 
ing architecture. A certain 
amount of attention and 
praise are required; if my 
observations count for anv- 
thing, this is not silly, idle 
play. I watched their faces; 
this was art and work. With 

little help, I thought, it 
might just as well be good 
art as E 


No! long after the sand 
pile comes the time for 
modeling clay. Modeling 
clay is very cheap and lasts 
about a year, even with 
careless usage. It is certain 
to entertain children, and it 
has great importance as a 
means for disclosing natural 
talent. I learned this from 
a sculptor. He told me that 
he was about ten years old 
when he discovered a brick- 
vard some three miles from 
his home, and for the first 
time in his hfe got hold of 
the one thing he wanted 
most in the world—clay! 
He has been working with 
clay ever since. He is the 
artist born. Nothing else 
would interest. him verv 
much, How very fortunate. 


The Commonest Mistake 
Parents Make 


Prize Contest Announcement 


IE THE remarkable article that begins on the preced- 
| 


ing page, Mr. Crowell, the author, telly you of the 

mistakes that he, as a parent, is trying to avoid. What 
he has to say is of interest and importance to parents 
and to children, alike. It is the purpose of this article 
and of this contest to throw light on the commonest 
parental mistakes, and to point out ways of correcting 
or avoiding them. Possibly your parents made some 


mistakes in rearing you; if not, then vou certainly know 


of other parents who have been fallible. Give the sub- 
ject careful thought, and then write what you consider 
the commonest mistake that is made by parents. Tell 
why you select this mistake, and relate the effects it has 
had on your life, or on the life of someone you know. 
Perhaps you know of a parent who selected for the child 
a profession that was not suited to him or to her? Or 
did parental pride choke the child off from the occupa- 
tion he most liked? Maybe the parents, with the best 
of intentions, tried to hold their early authority over 
the child after he was mature? Or the parent may have 
crushed the child's originality? Again, the parent may 
have put fear into the child's heart, or stifled his 
natural impulses? 

These are but a few of the mistakes that many par- 
ents make. Perhaps the one you write about will be of 
a quite different kind. That doesn’t matter. What 
THE AMERICAN MacaziNE wants is an honest, kindly 
expression of vour opinion on this vital matter. 

or the best letter of not more than four hundred 
words we offer the following prizes: $30. first prize: $20, 
second prize; $10, third prize. Competition. closes 
August 20th. Winning letters will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue. 

Address Contest Editor, Tur AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
250 Park Avenue, New York. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclosures, 
cannot be returned, so you must make a copy of vour 
contest letter and of any enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and inquiries not. con- 
nected with the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of Tim AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


narrow, dark alleyway of a 
world. That is the tragedy 
Tam afraid of. 


LITTLE later the bovs 

want simple tools with 
which to work, usually 
knives. Now the ‘difference 
in cost between a wretched 
knife and a good one is ab- 
surdly small—and the cost of 
a stone on which a knife can 
be sharpened is a few pen- 
nies. To a boy seven or 
eight vears of age a knife is 
the whole world of tools and 
machinery. [t seems to me 
worth-while to see that he 
has a good one, and that he 
doesn’t at the first attempt 
try to use it on impossibly 
hard wood and become dis- 
couraged, [le wants to 
make something with his 
knife-—and. I want to know 
what it ds that he wants to 
make! It is important for 
me to know. Also, I want 
to see how well he does the 
job. Little boys always cut 
their fingers, but seldom 
fatally. 

Chester, Junior, makes 
boats, and from the begin- 
ning they have been. re- 
markable for their good 
proportions and neat work- 
manship. In the water they 
sal well. This enthusiasm 
of his for boat-making might 
mean any one of a dozen 
things, and I observe it with 
interest. But suppose it 
turns out to have approxi- 
mately no importance at 
all? What harm has been 
done? 

At the age of eleven he 
received as his Christmas 
present a box of carpenter's 
tools. The difference in cost 
between good steel and the 
junk called tools usually 
sold by the ton at Christ. sas 
time was less than five dol- 
lars. At school he had just 
been ushered into. manual 


then, that a mere accidental nearness toa serve carefully, give enthusiastic encour- training and was enthusiastic about it. 


brickvard helped him to find himself. But 
there is no real need for depending upon 
these accidents. All parents ought to be a 
little more clever than that. 

Of our five children, only one, Made- 
leine, does anything very interesting with 
modeling clay; but the experiment. cer- 
tainly hasn't hurt any of the others, and 
only time can tell what it may have done 
for Madeleine. 


To a person who has not observed chil- 


agement, and all the while keep our fingers 
crossed. We know something of the 
heartaches that have resulted from pre- 
mature decision to have an artist in the 
family. 

Anyway, the purpose of these experi- 
ments is not to incubate artists but to 
discover those God has already mado. 
For drawing, plain white paper and à sort 
pencil are just about all a child dimands; 
but we have also furnished. them with 


He still is. That surprises me, because I 
don't care for such things at all. But for 
all I know, the use of these tools may give 
him pleasure all of his life. There are 
more than a few professional men who 
enjoy their tool chests more than prac- 
ticing their professions. 

Also, E have in mind a man who quit 
his profession as soon as he discovered a 
carpenter's tool chest. He was a school- 
teacher, graduated from a normal school, 
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and was making quite satisfactory prog- 
ress when the local board instituted a 
course in manual training. He met the 
instructor, also the tools; and they de- 
lighted him. Not long after he was a very 
skillful carpenter, and now he is a building 
contractor. But the important thing is 
that he has found the work he likes best. 
My contention is that that discovery 
ought to have been made possible years 
before it was. Parents depend entirely 
too much upon accident to disclose the 
stuff children are made of. 

According to my schedule, Chester and 
I should long before this have operated a 
toy steam engine, but other interests of 
his have interfered. I want him to see just 
how these simple but important imple- 
ments are put together, because a little 
later we shall visit a number of power 
plants. It happens that in our vicinity 
there is a hydro-electric plant, so it came 
ahead of steam because of its availability. 
He understands that plant now, and in 
addition. something about the national 
water-power possibilities. This, of course, 
leads on to engineering, and at least intro- 
duces that vast field. 

On the subject of electricity, I am not a 
competent informant, but many men are 
and I make opportunities for them to tell 
him about it. I want him to see men 
working with electricity—to understand 
what they are doing—and to sense the 
importance of it. I have the same plan 
in mind with reference to gasolene en- 
gines, but the coming generation quite 
runs away from us on that subject. I 
strongly suspect that he already knows 


Chester Crowell and his five children. 


Jersey. 
and magazine articles. 


Reading from left to 
right, they are Teddy, Cathleen, Madeleine, Mary Elizabeth, 
and Chester, Jr. The dog's name is Paddy. This picture was 
taken on the grounds of their home at Pompton Lakes, New 
Mr. Crowell is a writer of widely read short stories 
He was born in Ohio, reared ia 
Texas, and for the past six years he has lived in the East 


more about them than I do. Certainly he 
can drive an automobile, while I have 
owned one for more than a year without 
even trying to obtain a license. 

Machinery interests me as a factor in 
our national life, but personal contact 
with a machine annoys me. simply 
don't care for it at all. But Chester, 
Junior, takes to machinery like a duck to 
water. He is skillful with tools and shows 
a ready understanding of such matters. 
How, unless I had experimented, could 
this have been disclosed? But he had two 
grandfathers whose love for tools and 
machinery was similar to his own— 
heredity plays these little pranks on us, 
and we had best be on the lookout instead 
of thundering and stamping about like 
some of the Riches who rage across the 
pages of Charles Dickens. 


WHILE the girls choose different tools 
with which to work, it seems to me 
that their earlier efforts are along virtually 
the same lines followed by the boys. They, 
also, want to make things, and in doing 
so to test their capacities—nor would I 
venture to say just what capacities they 
are testing, for quite a 
lot of them go into the 
useofneedle and thread. 
They are learning about 
the blending of colors 
as well as how to ply 
the needle. My little 
sister was a milliner 
and designer before she 
was twelve years of age. 
The urge was strong in 
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her to make beautiful things with cloth; 
also, to draw and paint. And she did all 
three remarkably well. 

Such urges must have their outlet if 
one's life is to be full and wholesome. The 
supplies that a small girl requires are 
neither. numerous nor expensive but, 
above everything else, it seems to me im- 
portant that her efforts receive respectful 
consideration. If she gets that, a cast-off 
necktie will serve as material for a doll's 
evening gown. The doll clothes don't look 
important, but the little girl who is mak- 
ing them is very probably putting her soul 
into the work. She is exploring herself. 
After a while, she will discover either that 
this work grows more and more fascinat- 
ing or that it doesn't. And the question 
is answered. My business, as I see it, is to 
prevent a mistrial. I want the girls to 
know. And I want to know. Like every 
other parent, I shall spend money one way 
and another to the extent of my ability to 
help my girls—and now is the time to find 
out how to help—I would prefer that the 
money iccómplidh some good. 

All the children I know take a keen 
interest at a very (Continued on page 82) 
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This “Sagebrush Hick From Idaho" 
Heads 357 Big Stores 


Eleven years ago M. B. Skaggs was an obscure grocer, whose only capital was his 
hiking for the business, plenty of energy, and a practical imagination— This 
combination, without the aid of a borrowed dollar, has resulted in a 
chain of stores that are scattered over ten Western states 


HO is this man Skaggs?" a 

Portland, Oregon, whole- 

sale grocer asked one of 

his district salesmen back 

in the spring of r921. “I 
see in the morning paper that he's coming 
here to open a retail grocery store or 
two." 

"He's just a sagebrush hick from 
Idaho,” the salesman replied. “He has a 
dozen or so little stores in the Snake River 
Valley. He'll find things a bit different 
when he gets here and goes up against 
real competition." 

* He certainly will," said the wholesale 

grocer. 
— But Skaggs didn't find it any different 
—at least, not in the sense that the sales- 
man meant. The same energy and imagi- 
nation which had built up his grocery 
business in the sagebrush deserts of Idaho 
served his purpose in Portland. 

To-day, instead of a dozen little stores, 
which themselves grew out of a " two-by- 
four" establishment in a small, dusty 
]daho town, he heads a chain of more than 
three hundred and fifty-seven, scattered 
over a fifth of the area of the United 
States. 

You can find his stores and markets in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. Last year they filled 
more than 24,000,000 orders. 

Without borrowing a dollar of capital, 
M. B. Skaggs, the ‘‘sagebrush hick from 
Idaho,” has built this business in eleven 
years. 

Naturally, I expected to find the head 
of such an organization behind a barri- 
cade of frosted doors, marked “Private.” 
But not so. Instead, I found him out in 
a big room with the rest of the office help 
—a general in the front-line trenches. 

And a mighty young-looking general, 
too! He is only thirty-eight, and about 
medium height—the most unimpressive 
height there is. But there is something in 
his bearing and in the direct gaze of his 
eray-blue eyes that expresses a complete 
maturity of judgment and of self-con- 
fidence. 

As one might suppose, Mr. Skaggs has 
thought of nothing but groceries and the 
grocery business almost from his baby- 
hood. 

“I remember distinctly," he told me, 
while typewriters clattered all around us, 
“that Í decided when ] was about seven 
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By Magner White 


years old to become a groceryman. But I 
was nearly thirty years old before I got 
myself thoroughly oriented in the busi- 
ness. Like most men who go into business, 
I went through a period of vagueness and 
ndintetion- E i to see the possibilities 
of the business I was in, and neglected to 
set myself on a direct course. 

“My father, who was, and still is, a 
Baptist minister, was in and out of the 
grocery business many times while I was 
growing up, and several times after I was 
grown. Maybe this accounts for the fact 
that all six of his sons are merchants to- 
day. Three of my brothers are with me 
here. 

“The six boys weren't all the children 
in the family; there were six girls too. 
With fourteen people to provide for, 
counting himself and Mother, Father had 
to do something in addition to preaching. 


« 

I fourth child of the dozen. For many 
years we lived in the Ozark Mountain 
district of southwestern Missouri. When 
] was quite small, Father ran a store and 
post office at Kato, Missouri. It was in 
that store that I got my first smell of 
groceries. I loved it!" 

"Later, Father took what money he 
had and went to school to prepare himself 
for the ministry. His first call was to a 
church at Newtonia, Missouri, which to 
this day remains the old home town of 
the Skaggs family. 

“We lived on a twenty-acre tract ad- 
joining the village. As you can imagine, 
with Father’s salary only six hundred dol- 
lars a year, we didn’t live in the height of 
style. Our parents, too, had a horror of 
going into debt, so we were always skimp- 
ing to avoid that calamitous state. When 
school was out, I worked on the farm or 
trapped rabbits and sold them for a nickel 
apiece. But whether I studied, or hoed, 
or trapped, I thought of groceries. Father 
wanted me to be a minister; but I had 
other plans, and one day 1 told him of my 
preference for the grocery business. 

"* All right, son,’ he said in his stern, 
emphatic way. ‘But when you grow up 
and go into business for yourself, no 
matter whether it's a pop-corn stand or a 
department store, put vour name over the 
door, and live up to the name!" 

A sermon on integrity in one sentence. 

“Te was not until I was fourteen," Mr. 
Skaggs said, “that ] got a chance to work 


WAS born in Aurora, Missouri, he 


in a store. It was during summer vacation 
and I went over to Granby, a neighboring 
town five miles away, and took a job at 
one dollar and fifty cents a week. 

“The storekeeper claimed to do a cash 
business, but he had a hard time support- 
ing his claim. Nearly everybody owed 
him money, and he was always in a stew 
to get enough to pay his own bills. Right 
there, I decided that my store, if I ever 
got one, would do a cash business only. 

“One day in the fall, Father came driv- 
ing up to the store in Granby. 

"'Young man, he said, ‘don’t vou 
know school has taken up again? Get 
your things. You are going back home 
with me.’ 

“I was so interested in the grocery 
business that I'd actually forgotten all 
about school. 

"[ went back home and staved in 
school until I'd finished what would ap- 
proximate the ninth grade to-day. And 
that's as far as I ever got. 

“My first private business venture was 
at the age of nineteen, when my eldest 
brother, Oscar, and myself became part- 
ners in a little restaurant, confectionery, 
and meat market at Diamond, Missouri. 

“Father helped me raise my share of 
the investment—a hundred and fifty 
dollars—by going on my note. Oscar and 
I had no competition, so we did pretty 
well. I paid off my note and began to 
save. 


*A BOUT that time, however, the Baptist 

church at Anadarko, Oklahoma. of- 
fered Father eight hundred dollars a vear. 
The salary seemed so munificent that 
Oscar and I sold out and went along with 
the family, in order to take a look at that 
prosperous country. 

“At Anadarko, Father, Oscar, and I 
became partners in another store, mostly 
financed by the money Father received 
from the sale of his farm at Newtonia, for 
my brother and I hadn't accumulated 
enough from our venture to swing the deal 
by ourselves. 

“I remained in the store at Anadarko 
for six years, and in all that six vears, I'm 
sorry to sav, not a single important, pro- 
gressive idea about selling groceries or 
increasing trade percolated through my 
mind. I was in a rut. 

"Oscar and I ran our store the way 
every other grocer ran his. We were 
courteous and (Continued on pase 145) 


Angelus Commercial Studio, Portland, Ore. 


M. B. Skaggs 


AT the age of thirty-eight, Mr. Skaggs is head of one of 
the most remarkable chain grocery enterprises in Amer- 
ica. His company, Skaggs United Stores, Inc., which 
started with one small store in American Falls, Idaho, 
now operates more than three hundred and fifty 
stores in the Pacific Northwest. Last year the organiza- 


tion did a $28,000,000 business. Mr. Skaggs, the son 
ofa Baptist minister, was born in Aurora, Missouri,one 
of a family of twelve children. He has recently served 
as president of the National Chain Store Grocers' 
Association. The picture above shows Mr. Skaggs and 
his son at his home in Portland, Oregon. 
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WITHOUT ever having 
had an hour's instruction in 
the technique of art, William 
C. Emerson has won wide 
fame as a painter of trees. He 
was born shortly after the 
Civil War in the little town 
of Wakefield, Massachusetts. 
When he was in his early 
thirties, he became a commer- 
cial painter; but it was ten 
years before he began to paint 
as he had dreamed of doing. 


Photograph by Kaufmann & Faby Co. 


s . 

[T WO of Mr. Emerson’s remarkable pictures of trees. 
Dozens of his paintings have been hung on the coveted 
*eye level line" in exhibitions all over the country. 


“The Master whisper'd, 
‘Follow the Gleam'" 


A Painter Of Dreams 


Hounded by ridicule and the fear of failure, William Emerson, before he became 
a celebrated painter, tried to kill his longing for art — But his 
dreams would not die, and now they will live 
on canvas for future generations 


NE autumn afternoon several 
years ago—I was a stranger in 
that section then—I lost my 
way in the woods near the 
little town of Warren, Con- 

necticut. I came out on what is known as 
the Woodville road. An enchanted by- 
way, close-hung with alder, witch hazel, 
and laurel, it led me into a curious ad- 
venture. 

Soon there came into view a house, 
deserted and boarded up. Grass was 
growing from an eave spout that had be- 
come clogged with dirt and maple seeds. 
Another turn in the road, 
and there was a close- 
clipped triangle of greens- 
ward, an R. F. D. mail box. 
Stuck in the grass was a 
little white sign in old 
English letters which spelled 
the word “Emerson.” 

A long, winding, private 
drive led back over a ledge 
of rock, and down, down, 
to a gorgeous setting in a 
flaming autumn valley . . . 
a secluded little white 
house! . . . A big barn with 
an entrance-way con- 
structed after a fashion that 
made the whole thing look 
like a church! Adventure? 
I had walked into a fairy 
story. 

A man, an old rheumatic 
dog, two rowdy young dogs, 
a fat, rollicking puppy, and 
four adult cats appeared. 
In a long, wrinkled, grav- 
green smock liberally be- 
daubed with paint, the 
man stood in the doorway 


leaves you. 


By M. K. Wisehart 


I had stopped to see his pictures. People 
were always dropping in—his neighbors 
for twenty miles around, the school chil- 
dren from half a dozen towns. For the 
formal exhibition in September, visitors 
came in droves. 

There was a curious thing about the 
pictures I saw that afternoon. Twilight 
was coming on. There wasa great northern 
light in the studio, yet it was dark. As the 
pictures. were shoved across the floor, 
stood up against a chair or a leg of the 
easel, a glow lit up the place. They were 
pictures of trees, just trees, in delicate 


It's in Trying Hard to Reach Your 
Goal That Happiness is Found 


i: HATEVER your goal may be," says 
Mr. Emerson, “strike out for it! 
What if you do fail? What if you die in the 
attempt? Well, if you put every shred of 
yourself into the attempt, you will have had 
life's one great exhilarating and soul-satisfy- 


ing experience anyhow! 

* And when you start out to pursue your 
dreams, be prepared for a great discovery: 
It's the effort itself that will give you peace. 
This peace goes with you as you grow older, 
becomes your choicest companion, never 
Wresting this peace from a 
troubled world is about all there is to the 
secret of happiness!" 


of his rude cathedral. 

Obviously on the sunny 
side of sixty, he was sturdy-looking and 
built low to the ground. He had a great 
leonine head, silver hair, a curious, whim- 
sical, gay little smile, and blue eyes with 
the inflamed lids of one who has worked 
much at night. Somehow, his eves 
heightened the impression that here was a 
being, eerie, elhn, who fitted perfectly into 
my fairy story. To this day I always 
think of him as "the gnome.” 

I had come to inquire the way, but 
something the gnome said at the start 
showed that he was under the impression 


“Fairies!” chuckled the gnome “I 
almost always put them in.” 

From time to time after that, I saw 
more of those trees and always the little 
figures were there. The pictures struck 
me as the most wonderful things of their 
kind I had ever seen. 

One day I learned that the painter had 
never in his life had a day's technical in- 
struction. Again, Í heard that the little 
fairy figures had to do with a curious 
thing that had happened when he was a 
boy. I wondered there wasn’t a story 
back of it all. To start with, what did 
his fellow artists and. the 
critics say of the gnome’s 
work? 

Now and then, I read 
notices about his pictures 
in the newspapers of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, New York. 
Some praised his skies for 
their ethereal quality; others 
lauded his trees. One of the 
leading art critics of the 
country declared the pic- 
tures to be intensely. per- 
sonal and immensely suc- 
cessful interpretations ot 
nature seen through a tem- 
perament. And he added, 
“Distinctly classic in style, 
no splendor of atmosphere, 
lighe, sky, scenery or tree 
form is wanting from his 
canvases.” There were 
other writers who said that 
the dream pictures were 
something new—that they 
were entirely different from 
anything that had pre- 
viously appeared either in 
Europe or America. 


gravs and greens; one a marvelous thing 
in blue. Pictures of light, sky, air —a 
misty atmosphere—and, in the distance, 
water. 

“Dreams,” said the gnome. “Just 
dreams.” 

In several of the pictures I detected a 
strangely real rustling movement under- 
neath the trees. On closer inspection, I 
saw some tiny, rhythmical figures that 
actually seemed to dance and sway, re- 
cede, advance, and all but disappear into 
a covert. 


Also, I found that juries 

composed of artists had 
awarded coveted honors to pictures sent 
by the gnome to exhibitions in which the 
competition was keen. There were mil- 
lionaires and well-informed art patrons 
who had bought his pictures; also, people 
of moderate means. [n all, there were 
more than a thousand purchasers of pic- 
tures little and big, at prices ranging from 
twenty-hve cents to more than a thousand 
dollars! 

The real story back of all this was 

in coming. I got it bit by bie t 
kinds of sources. (Continued on ; 


Nipping "Trouble In The Bud 


By Lena K. Sadler, M. D. 


OST disorders of health can 
be prevented, if taken in 
time, and it is the purpose of 
this article to point out how 
many of our health troubles 

can be “nipped in the bud. T 

The best place to begin “nipping” is in 
the cradle. It is the dut of parents to 
prevent the exposure of their children to 
the ordinary diseases of childhood—such 
as measles and scarlet fever. It is a 
ridiculous and fallacious idea that chil- 
dren should be allowed to "catch. these 
diseases and get over them early." The 
younger the child is the greater the dan EN 
And all parents should understand t 
we now have tests for both diphtheria aa 
scarlet fever, and that there is a thoroughly 
satisfactory method of vaccination against 
the former disease. 

Mothers should know how to feed their 
children: their food should contain cal- 
cium (lime) salts, so as to develop good 
bones and teeth, and also the essential 
vitamins. The whole subject of vitamins 
should be thoroughly understood. Among 
the first foods outside of milk that babies 
must have for the prevention of diseases 
are orange juice and tomato juice, which 
contain important vitamins. 

As babies grow up they should not onl 
be provided with nourishing food, fresh 
air, and wholesome play, but, before going 
to school they should be thoroughly ex- 
amined by both the dentist and the doc- 
tor. I am a great believer ig the pre-school 
medical and dental examinations. Many 
serious nervous ailments, and sometimes 
lifelong suffering from physical handi- 
caps, could be prevented if the tend- 
encies or symptoms disclosed by these 
examinations were carefully watched. 

I want to stress the necessity of dealing 
very early | with nervous tendencies in 
children. “Nerves,” as we commonly 
understand the term, can actually be pre- 
vented if proper methods of training are 
carried out during the first four years of a 
child’s life. 

Many a mother, through foolish and 
mistaken love, has allowed her child to 

row up without discipline and training. 
fn plain English she “spoils” it, so that 
the child early develops lack of self- 
control. Later on this becomes a veri- 
table curse in its life. 

If we could induce the parents of the 
rising generation to take their pre-ado- 
lescent children to the doctor and dentist 
once a year, or, if they are at all abnormal, 
every six months—if we could do this, and 
at the same time teach mothers how to 
discipline and train their little ones so as to 
inculcate nervous self-control, about nine 
tenths of human suffering and affliction 
would be prevented. 

While writing this article, Dr. William 
Sadler (my husband) brought me a letter 
which someone had written to him about 
one of his articles in THE AMERICAN 
MacAzINE, and among other things it 
asked: 
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“What can I do for a child four and a 
half years of age who has a veritable fit 
every time she 1s denied anything or her 
way is crossed? What is wrong? ‘is there 
anything we can do to help her?’ 

Of course the thing to do is to have this 
little girl thoroughly examined and put 
under close observation for a time. But 
it’s a twenty-to-one chance that it’s just 
plain lack of self-control. 

As many mothers are dealing with this 
same problem I think I can best help 
them by telling the story of a certain 
little eight-months-old girl, who was 
brought to me several years ago. While 
the parents were of excellent stock from 
the standpoint of moral character, the 
had many undesirable hereditary tede 
encies, which they had imparted to their 
offspring. The mother was nervous and 
fussy, always arranging her hair, twisting 
her feet or engaging in some other manner- 
ism. She found it very difficult to sit still, 
and was always worn out before the day's 
duties were finished. The father, although 
not quite so nervous, wasn't much better. 
These people were neighbors of ours, and 
one Sunday morning an exceedingly 
frightened mother dashed into our home 
with the little girl in her arms. The baby 
was livid. 

* Doctor, is she dead?" she gasped. I 
listened at the baby's chest, and replied, 
“No, she isn't dead, She will be all right 
in a few minutes." I took the little thing 
to the bathroom, dipped her first into hot 
water and then into cold, and in a few 
minutes returned the child, wrapped up in 
a dry blanket, a little the worse for wear 
but alive and screaming lustily. The 
mother turned to me and said, “ Doctor, I 
have stood this as long as I can. This 
thing happens almost every day. I must 

have help. Please tell me what to do, for 
the least little thing that happens my 
baby just goes to pieces. She has one of 
these spells nearly every day, and usually 
two on Sundays, because in is home. 
You know, John i is very nervous; he gets 
Baby all upset. 


HAD known for some time that sooner 

or later I would have to face this situa- 
tion. I had been dropping hints to Mary that 
something would have to be done to teach 
the baby self-control, and I had intimated 
several times that the sooner she got at it 
the easier it would be. “All right,” I said 
to the mother, *' I'll not only tell you what 
to do for your baby, I'll show you. You 
say she will probably have another spell 
to-day, since this is Sunday. Now, the 
instant she starts in to have it, run right 
over here.” 

About half past four that afternoon, a 
screaming, w rigeling infant was tossed 
into my lap. “There she is,” said Mary, 

"getting ready to have another spell.” 
And she was right, the baby was all set to 
have a convulsion. Already it was begin- 
ning to stiffen out, its face was red, and it 
was screaming at the top of its lungs. I 


spoke to it, and shook it; but its eyes were 
shut and it paid no attention to me. SoI 
turned the little thing over in my lap, face 
downward, and very quickly applied per- 
cussion where percussion should be ap- 
plied. Well, of course the little girl was 
very much surprised at that sort of treat- 
ment. She let out two or three loud yells, 
turned her head and looked at me with 
surprise and amazement, as much as to 
say, “What on earth does this mean? I’ve 
never been treated like this before. This 
is outrageous!" 

The mother was thunderstruck. *'Is 
that the remedy?" she said. 


NOW, applied psychology and improved 
methods of child culture are all right 
in their place—far be it from me to decrv 
them. But the important thing is to get 
results, to get obedience and to teach the 
child self-control. If Mary had taken her 
little girl in hand six months sooner, 
spanking would not have been necessary. 

But in the case of some of these uncon- 
trolled, nonreasoning little creatures of 
instinctive reactions and lack of poise, I 
think it is an excellent plan to apply a little 
psychology and child training with the 

an 

It may interest you to know that Mary's 
baby had to have my prescription applied 
to her less than half a dozen times before 
she caught on, and[quit her nonsense. 
To-day that child is growing up into a 
healthy young woman and is a model of 
self-control. In fact, so well controlled is 
she that unless you startle her verv 
abruptly you would never know she had 
a nerve in her body. 

I was telling this story a few summers 
ago in a Chautauqua lecture and, follow- 
ing its relation, a woman said to me, 
‘Doctor, I want to tell you how I applied 
your prescription to my daughter when 
she was a baby. She had spells just like 
Mary's little girl whom you told about in 
vour lecture. We lived on a bend of the 

Aississippi River, and every time the 
boats blew their whistles going around 
this bend, my little girl would throw a fit. 
I remember that for six months I lived in 
fear my baby would die in one of these 
spells. One morning I was left alone with 
her. I knew that a little before noon a 
steamboat was due, and as the moment 
for the whistle approached I held her in 
my arms, thinking that if this were the 
end she should be in my arms. 

“Now, Doctor, I don’t give myself any 
credit for what happened when the whistle 
did blow. I was so excited and wrought 
up that I hardly knew what I did. But 
as that baby started to scream I turned 
her over on my lap and gave her a sound 
spanking. She quit stiffening out, ceased 
to hold her breath, and didn’t have the 
customary conv ulsion. Thereupon, I saw 
a great light. I immediately sent for my 
nephew, who came with his violin. We 
had never before been able to play a 
musical instrument in her presence with- 
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out causing a spell. I had him play, and 
the moment she started to act up, I 
spanked her and had my nephew continue 
his playing. Within two days' time she 
was all over these spells, and I never had 
to spank her but twice subsequently about 
the steamboat whistle." 


OF COURSE, it is not always necessary 
to revert to these tactics of “counter 
irritation.” But if the newer methods do 
not succeed in getting results, then I do not 
hesitate to advocate that we resort to the 
old true and tried methods. I know just 
as well as anyone that most children can 
be raised without physical punishment; 
but when in doubt, when confronted with 
failure, you won’t make a serious mistake 
if you remember the old injunction 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child." 

This is the situation: If you wait until 
the child is growing up to be six, eight, or 
ten years old, he remembers these physical 
encounters. He has an unpleasant psy- 
chologic association with the experience. 
Whereas a younger child does not retain 
such a vivid impression, and learns the 
lesson without so much personal resent- 
ment. 

I believe that the real discipline and 
training of children, as far as the control 
of hereditary nervous tendencies is con- 
cerned, should begin in the cradle and be 
completed before the little folks are six 
years of age, and certainly before they 
are sent to school. It should not be the 
work of the teacher to do this sort of 
thing. It is the work of the home, not the 
school, to teach self-control. 

In a large city, where so many children 
are born in hospitals, they usually leave 
the nursery at the age of two or three 
weeks fairly well tra ned. They have a 

start. Even if babies cry, we don't 
uss very much, if they are normal. 

Babies should cry a little every day. 
They can neither talk, walk, nor play, 
and about the only exercise they can get 
is obtained through crying, for at such 
times they stretch their legs and arms, and 
the blood is caused to circulate through 
the skin. Every mother should learn to 
differentiate between a sick cry and the 
lusty cry associated with physical exercise. 
If Baby's clothing is kept dry, if he is fed 
on time, and has a drink of cool boiled 
water between meals, if he is not un- 
comfortable from excessive perspiration, 
then if he wishes to cry, just let him cry. 


MARY a finicky child objects to having 
his face washed. Some babes upa 
great cry when this feature of the toilet is 
gone through. Now, just make up your 
mind to have that settled within a few 
days’ time, and instead of dabbing the 
wash cloth over his face for a few seconds, 
go right to work and rub his face with the 
cloth for five, ten, or fifteen minutes, until 
he realizes that crying will not stop you. 
Fight it out in one good, earnest battle, 
and get it over with. 

When the child grows a little older you 
will have a chance to fight out another 
battle on the question of eating between 
meals. He should be taught that candy 
or cookies given to him away from home 
should be saved for mealtime. A little 
candy won't do children any harm; but 
let them have it at mealtime, or im- 
mediately following meals. And give 
them good hard candy, not soft, rich 
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creams. Children should be generously 
fed while they are growing; but there is 
nothing to be gained by encouraging them 
to gormandize like the little fellow who, 
while dining with his grandmother, begged 
for a third piece of cake. “Johnnie,” she 
said, "you'll burst if you eat another 
piece.” gohnte looked at her and then 
at the cake, and said, ' Well, Grannie, pass 
the cake and get out of the way." 

Nor must we forget the trouble that 
can be prevented around adolescence. 
Not only do boys and girls need special 
care as regards their physical health at 
such times, but parents must see to it 
that they are properly instructed in 
reference to the many social problems that 
arise at this age. Much that pertains to 
the future peace of mind and happiness, 
as well as to the health of these boys and 
girls, can be contributed at this time. Par- 
ents should make it their first business 
to keep in close touch with their adoles- 
cent children and win their confidence. 


I NOW come to the health problems of 
adults. Broadly speaking, there are three 
classifications of human diseases: 

I. Ordinary physical disorders in which 


nature displays warning symptoms, such 
as in appendicitis, tuberculosis, measles, 
mumps, tonsillitis, and other common- 
place diseases. 

2. Diseaseless symptoms. A group of 
nervous disorders belonging to the neuras- 
thenia and brain-fag category, which are 
not diseases in and of themselves; they 
are merely a bundle of symptoms. 

3. Symptomless diseases. This is a 
whole group of serious disorders which we 
doctors speak of as “old-age diseases.” 
They consist of the high blood pressure 
disorders, with their resultant apoplexy 
and paralysis; liver diseases; kidney dis- 
orders (Bright’s disease); and the heart 
ailments. Taken all together, this group 
of diseases is largely symptomless. 

Before I go into the details of the pre- 
vention of old-age or symptomless diseases, 
I should like to talk about a few of the 
common disorders of life which can be 
detected by means of symptoms. Mother 
Nature sometimes most faithfully and 
persistently hangs out her red lantern of 
symptomatic warning, which, if we would 
only stop and decipher, would in many 
cases help us to sidestep our afflictions. 

Take such a little (Continued on page 121) 
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In the shadow of the silver sail loomed the black silhouette of a man. White as a 
wraith passing, a woman ran down the dock toward him, and merged into his shadow 


A gasp! A scream! Four people jumping wildly to their feet, noting 
that where there had been no one, there suddenly was someone 


Reality 


A Story 


By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


UST as quietly and mysteriously as 
Helen einant had disappeared 
from the great Flemish oak settle 
two years ago, she reappeared now 
on that same settle. 

Except indeed that the cushions behind 
her back were rose-colored now instead of 
blue, and that the filmy white frock of two 
vears ago was faintly antedated and rusty- 
ooking, the scene itself was set exactly as 
before—a lovely pastel-tinted room with 
French windows opening widely toward 
the garden and the sea; great bowls of 
pink phlox on the mantelpiece; two men 
and two women playing bridge at a mar- 
velous teakwood table inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl—and that vague, filmy, fifth fig- 
ure in one corner of the settle. 

No one had specially noted two years 
ago either the manner or the measure of 
her going, so quiet it had been, so per- 
fectly casual, so seemingly unportentous: 
just four people lancing idly up to note 
that where there had been someone, there 
suddenly was no one. 

But now—four people glancing idly up 
to note that where there had been no one, 
there suddenly was someone. Ah! That 
was quite a different matter. A gasp! A 
scream! Four people jumping wildly 
their feet, and Torrey Bradence of all 
people, Torrey Bradence, the cool, the 
calm, the perfectly conditioned, toppling 
over ignominiously in a crumpled heap on 
the floor! 

Yet considering the act that Torrey 
Bradence had been engaged to Helen 
Tennant when she disappeared, and was 
now engaged instead to the pale and 
pastel-tinted girl and partner, sitting 

posite him at the bridge table, what 

die in the world was there for Torrey 


Bradence to do except to acknowledge 
with thanks the single merciful moment of 
oblivion which Fate was kind enough to 
accord him? 

“Merciful heavens," 
tion, perfectly casually, “haven’t you 
people finished that game yet?” 

Pretty Lois Wharton, bending fren- 
ziedly over her lover's prostrate form, 
lifte a stricken face to the question. 

“Loosen his collar," suggested the ap- 

arition casually. ''Torrey always was a 

[a who liked his collar loosened—if your 
fingers weren't too cold!” 

Smiling a little as she said it, the girl 
came out of the shadow of the settle and 
stood before them, reassuringly corporeal, 
indisputably alive. 

Wainright, with his hand already on the 
telephone instrument—Alice Wainright 
with her hand clutching at her husband's 
shoulder—stayed their purpose instinc- 
tively at the look in Helen Tennant's 
eyes. 

“What in the world were you planning 
to do?" she demanded. 

“Telephone your stepfather,” stam- 
mered Wainright. He was her cousin and 
spoke with authority. 

“Cut it!” said Helen Tennant. "I'll do 
my own ‘rising from the dead,’ thank 
you!” Her nostrils, faintly dilating, 
picked up some sudden scent, apparently, 
that pleased her utterly. “Do I smell 
coffee?" she questioned, and started for 
the dining-room. 

Gibbering like an imbecile, Lois Whar- 
ton jumped up and ran to pour it for her. 

Sull gasping with astonishment and 
shock, Wannek and his wife went 
stumbling after them 

Perching herself nonchalantly on the 


said the appari- 


arm of a chair, Helen Tennant took the 
proffered cup and bent her lips with 
papanig satisfaction to it. 
she said, “cocoa may be a fri- 
v ait, and tea little morethana subterfuge, 
but coffee is certainly one of the realities!" 
“*Realities’?” gasped a voice from the 
hall. Vaguely framed in the doorway, 
clutching desperately at doorjamb, loomed 
Bradence's towering figure. 


EARNINGLY, Lois Wharton reached 

a succoring hand to him, and drew it 
sharply back again with a purely nervous 
titter of self-consciousness. 

* Don't mind me," said Helen Tennant, 
and drained her steaming cup. 

"Where—where in the world have you 
been, Helen?" demanded Bradence. 

“Away,” glowed Helen. Thus vividly 
might she have boasted, France, Spain— 
some far, strange country of the Orient. 
“Away!” 

“But your d-dress?" stammered Alice 
Wainright. Almost furtively as she stam- 
mered, she took a crushed, filmy fold of 
the fabric in her hands and twittered it 
through her fingers. 

“Yes, isn’t it a fright?” deprecated 
Helen Tennant. And I thought, you 
know, I looked he: nice, till I saw you 
and Lois.” 

“Oh, no, no, not that!" babbled Alice 
Wainright. **But—but it's dry!” 

"Did you think it would be wet?" 
frowned Helen. She looked just a little 
bit surprised. 

"And your hair?" babbled Alice. 
“F-forty f-fathoms deep, forty—f-fath- 
oms—” 

Impulsively Wainright clapped his hand 
across his wife’s mouth, 
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“You see—we thought you had been 
drowned, Helen,” he explained laboriously. 

“Your family were distracted,” gasped 
Bradence. “Your friends—" 

“Perfectly sure it wasn’t that they 
hoped I’d been drowned?” giggled Helen 
Tennant quite frankly. 

“Helen!” proteste Bradence. 

“Helen!” protested Lois. 


WIDE-EYED and serene, Helen Ten- 
nant bent forward suddenly to scan 
the two dismayed faces before her. Their 
problem of course was appalling, and its 
solving, it would seem, being mental as 
well as physical, lay rather between wom- 
an and woman, than between man and 
woman. Almost tenderly, she reached her 
hand toward the woman. 

* Don’t—worry so, Lois!” she implored 
her. “I am nothing to Torrey any more, 
nor he to me, ever, ever any more!” 

“Helen!” gasped Lois. 

“Helen!” gasped Bradence. 

“Another cup of coffee, please,” de- 
manded Helen with frank greediness. 

Eagerly they plied her with another. 

“Its you who need it most, Harry,” 
she murmured gravely over Wainright's 
shaking hand. 

“But—but, Helen?” protested Alice. 

The girl on the arm of the chair stopped 
swinging her heels suddenly, and looked 
at her companions. A rather curious inter- 
laying of established health and transient 
delicacy lay over her face, pallor masking 
sunburn, as it were—all the lovely, ruddy- 
brown tints of summer and sea glow- 
ing like an unquenchable fire under the 

allor. 

“Silly duds!" she said. “You think I'm 
crazy, don't you? But you also thought I 
was drowned, please remember; and it 
turned out quite definitely that I wasn’t!” 

* Helen! Where have you been?" per- 
sisted Wainright stubbornly. Impulsively, 
as he asked, he reached into his breast 
pocket for a miniature line-a-day book 
and began to rumple through the pages. 
“Yes! By Jove!" he cried out trium- 
phantly, “it 1s just exactly two years ago 
to-night that you went away! "This is the 
second anniversary!" 

Once again the girl on the arm of the 
chair looked just a little bit surprised. 

“Why, of course, it’s just two years ago 
to-night that I went away!" she said. 
“The second anniversary; I would have 
come back for the first one," she added 
suddenly, with a faint flicker of amuse- 
ment, "except that— You see, I hap- 
pened to be rather extraordinarily busy 
with something else!” Like the mirth of a 
child her laugh rang out suddenly. 

“You were sitting there," pointed 
Wainright, “in that corner of the settle.” 

“No,” corrected Helen Tennant, per- 
fectly gravely, “it was in the other corner!” 

«pe wore a dark blue dress,” bab- 
bled Alice Wainright. 

“Very dark blue,” acquiesced Helen. 

“I had just knocked over a vase of 
roses," stammered Bradence. 

“A bowl ef roses," corrected Helen. 

“Tt was my deal,” faltered Lois. 

“Your deal," conceded Helen. 

It was then, for the first time, that all 
the shock and ghostliness of the amazing 
incident seemed to drop away from every- 
body like a clammy cloak, leaving only 
the facile, warm-blooded undergarment 
of old friendship, or at least of old asso- 
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ciation, waiting to wrap itself in all ten- 
derness and mercifulness around such 
stark or naked facts as had best be kept 
from the world. At any cost, at any 
price, they had all decided, as if by a 
single intuition, this eerie girl before them 
must not be startled, affrighted, driven 
back upon herself, until the truth itself 
were told, and, being told, was ready to 
be acted upon. 

“ But, Helen dear, how did you go?” 
implored Alice Wainright. Her arms were 
*round the girl as she asked it. “Through 
the ceiling? Through the floor? Out the 
window?’ 

“Through the French window,” smiled 
Helen Tennant. However naked the 
truth might prove, it at least stalked un- 
ashamed apparently. 

“Toward the garden, or toward the 
sea?” insisted Wainright. 

“Through the French windows, toward 
the sea,” said Helen Tennant. 

“Yes, but, Helen—" protested Bra- 
dence. A little frown showed suddenly on 
his forehead. “Yes, but, Helen, I sat 
directly facing the French windows that 
open toward the sea. You couldn't pos- 
sibly have slipped away that way with- 
out my seeing you." 

Absolutely without guile, yet with a 
certain half-humorous sort of shrewd- 
ness, the girl turned and looked at him. 

** You seem to forget, Torrey,” she said, 
*that on that night, as to-night, it was 
Lois Wharton who was sitting opposite 
you, and already, even then, her little 
head was beginning to block out various 
larger things from your horizon." 

“Yes, but, Helen, why did you go?” 
ancernu peed Alice Wainright, just a bit 
hectically. 

“T went because I was tired," said 
Helen Tennant, quite simply. 

“Tired?” gasped Wainright. ‘Tired? 
You?” 

“But you said you liked your work so 
much,” fluttered Lois Wharton. 

** Just those few hours every morning at 
the library?" puzzled Alice Wainright; 
“and you certainly didn't need to do even 
that unless you really wanted to. Surely, 
your stepfather with his great income and 

is position—” 


ERY slowly, very softly, Helen! Ten- 

nant's hand went creeping up to her 
forehead, brushed a bright strand of hair 
"ur from her eyes. 

“Te—it was play that I was tired of,” 
she said. 

* Play?" stammered Bradence. 

“Games!” said Helen Tennant. “Tennis, 
golf, baseball, archery, the whole gamut. 

ired of house parties, tired of dancing, 
tired of flirting and fooling, tired, I mean, 
of always and forever being expected to 
prance when the only thing in the world 

wanted to do was just to plod, plod, 
plod, and then rest.” 

*** Plod*?" shuddered Lois. 

“Yes, but, Helen dear," protested 
Alice, "everybody plays—everybody in 
our world, that is!” 

“Yes, that's just what I say,” smiled 
Helen Tennant. “The root of the whole 
matter. It was everybody that I was 
tired of.” 

“Not—not tired of Torrey?” gasped 
Lois. 

[1j Yes.” 

“Not tired of Lois?” protested Torrey. 


“ Yes.” 
“Not—Alice?” 
“Not Harry?” 


“Yes! Yes!” 

Before the absolute consternation of the 
faces before her, the girl on the arm of the 
chair burst out laughing, and hushed her- 
self to gravity again with an expression of 
shock almost as great as their own. 

“Torrey,” she asked quite abruptly, 
“just how old was I when you and I were 

rst engaged?” 

“Twenty-four,” said Bradence, with a 
faint flicker of uneasiness. 

"And we were engaged how long?" 
questioned the girl. “Three years?” 

“Three years, six months and five 
days,” said Bradence. 

‘It sounds like a tombstone!” stam- 
mered Lois Wharton. 

“Tt pretty near was!” admitted Helen 
Tennant. “There were so many play- 
debts always that were trying to bury 
love alive! Debts for polo ponies and 
speed boats, debts for golf clubs and 
tennis trophies, debts for poker losings 
and bridge whist prizes! Unless Torrey 
should be unfortunate enough to lose 
either his legs or his arms, or come to 
a wheel chair by some milder way, it 
didn’t „look, sometimes, as if we ever— 
ever— 

“Helen!” protested Bradence. “Why, 
even your stepfather —” 


" B WAS my stepfather that I was going 

to speak of next,” chuckled Helen Ten- 
nant. A little bit mischievously almost, 
she cocked her head on one side and 
looked at her erstwhile lover. “Tell me 
frankly, Torrey,” she said. “If anybody 
had ever really asked you just who my 
stepfather was, you would have said, of 
course, that he—" 

“Held absolutely the golf champion- 
ship of the state, and on his sixtieth 
birthday, too!" attested Bradence with- 
out an instant's hesitation. 

“Tt would never have occurred to you, 
that is—" murmured Helen Tennant, “to 
quote his banking record first, or his 
economic service during the war?" 

“Oh well, of course—" admitted Bra- 
dence. 

“And my two stepbrothers?” persisted 
the girl. 

“Oh well, of course,” interposed Wain- 
right chucklingly, “your two stepbrothers 
are polo!” 

“And Alice here with her tennis 
championship,” persisted the girl, “and 
Lois with her bride and you, Harry, you, 
Harry—?" With the faintest possible 
gesture of bewilderment, she brushed one 
hand across her eyes. “Let me see— 
Harry,” she questioned, “just what is it 
that you do when youre not trap-shoot- 
ing? Bonds, is it? Or automobiles? I 
forget—you never said much about it.” 

" “Spices,” said Wainright, just a bit 


ryly. 

“O-h!” said Helen Tennant. She sighed 
a little—looked a tiny bit perplexed. A 
rather wistful little smile flashed sud- 
denly across both sigh and perplexity. 
“After all," she argued, “it isn't, you 
know, as if I were quite an absolute sport- 
dud myself. I plaved la crosse with my 
brothers when almost no other girl was 
playing it, and I ran the hundred yards in 
twelve and two fifths my last year in 
college. I could run it now," she quick- 
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ened, with a palpable flash of pride; “only 
it would have to be to a fire, or something 
like that," she admitted in all honesty. 

A quite unexplainable shiver struck 
suddenly across her shoulders. The poign- 
ant shadow of reminiscence darkened 
unmistakably in her eyes. “Three years, 
six months and five days.” After all, 
“three years, six months and five days” 
were “three years, six months and five 
days!” As plainly as if it had screamed 
aloud, the unspoken thought dyed her 
cheeks in precipitous crimson. Just a 
little bit distractedly she turned to the 
curtained window, back to the warm, 
yellow candle light again, waved her hand 
with an almost tender gesture toward the 
lovely, pastel-tinted drawing-room be- 
yond. 
HY, when Torrey and I made our 
first visit here,” she cried, “that 
first summer of our engagement, I thought 
I should go mad with joy just at the pros- 

ct. I had never been engaged before, and 
Fhad never seen the sea te ore!" With a 
funny little gesture of mock ferocity, she 
turned suddenly and shook her fist at Alice 
Wainright. ''You little liar!” she said; 
“vou swore it would be primitive. A sort 
of Beach of Eden, if not a garden; you 
swore we'd have to do all our own work: 
drag firewood from the beach, and claw 
the crabby rocks and clammy sands and 
gritty lichens with aching fingers for every 
succulent morsel of food that we might 
hope to attain. But when we got here, it 
turned out to be a little palace, instead, 
with more servants than there were 

uests, and great hampers of foods and 
du arriving from the city on every 
train! 

“And just as soon as everybody had 
said, ‘Oh, isn't the sea wonderful,’ they all 
dashed off instead to a terrible papier- 
máché amusement park and rode flying- 
horses and roller-coasters and all sorts of 
jumping jimcracks, through the most 

orrible crowds and smells! And just as 
soon as they got home again, and had 
washed it all off in the nice clean ocean, 
and eaten a great, fat, lazy dinner, and 
rushed out on the salt-sprayed terrace just 
long enough to exclaim, ‘Oh, isn’t the sea 
wonderful?’ they all dashed back into the 
house again, and played bridge till almost 
morning! And when they weren’t playing 
bridge or riding roller-coasters, they were 
tearing "round the country in high-speed 
cars, trying to find some new ball game or 
summer theatre to go to! And—" 

“O-h!” smiled Alice Wainright; ‘so 
that’s when you first began sitting in the 
corner of dié old Flemish oak settle 
evenings, was it?" 

“I played bridge, a little," insisted 
Helen Tennant. “At the very first, you 
remember, I really tried very hard to play 
bridge with you a little; but, of course, I 
never slered vens well.” 

“No, certainly,” conceded Wainright, 
with the most reassuring bluntness, “you 
never played bridge very well.” 

“So you rummaged around a bit,” per- 
sisted Helen Tennant, without the slightest 
hint of either giving or taking offense, 
“and found Lois to make up your game. 
Good old Lois,” she attested heartily, with 
the most amazing smile, cast suddenly 
direct into the astonished Lois’s blinking 

es. “Lois surely was a godsend to us 
all!” she said. 


“Oh, if I only thought you really felt 
so," stammered Lois. 

“But I do!" insisted Helen Tennant. 

Deprecatingly, with a significant little 
smile, Alice Wainright reached out sud- 
denly and touched her on the hand. 
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“Poor Helen!” she said. 

“But I wasn’t ‘poor’ at all,” insisted 
Helen Tennant. She even chuckled a 
little as she said it. “I liked the sea, you 
know; it was so awfully busy day and 
night doing things (Continued on page 94) 


A Famous Auctioneer 


Tells The Secrets Of His Trade 


RED REPPERT, who is one of 

the greatest living auctioneers, 

began loving his job long before 

he.had it. The fascination of 

auctioneering first allured him 
the day he went with his father to his first 
farm auction—a very small boy who was 
not even old enough to go to school. In- 
stead of being frightened, he was charmed 
by the noise, the crowd, the bidding, and 
the pride of watching his dad ‘cry the 
sale.’ He saw the elder Reppert make 
everybody in the crowd 
listen, and roar with laughter 
at his quips. He appealed 
to their pride, touched their 
desires, and made them buy. 
From that time on, the 
youngster dreamed of be- 
coming a great auctioneer— 
and he has more than real- 
ized his dream. 

Fred Reppert is a master 
salesman. Big physically, 
heavy but not tall, and 
always in the pink of health, 
he has literally talked men 
out of millions of dollars— 
and given them value re- 
ceived. His specialties are 
real estate and live stock. 

In one day he sold fifty 
Hereford cattle at an aver- 
age price of five thousand 
dollars a head; said to be the 
highest average ever made 
on beef cattle, and total- 
ing a quarter of a million 
dollars for the day's work. 
He has sold a big percent- 
age of all pure-bred Here- 
fords put up at auction in 
this country during the past 
fifteen years. He sold one 
Duroc hog for five thousand 
and tiventy-five dollars and 
' a spotted Poland-China hog 
for ten thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, establishing 
new récord prices in both 
instances. He sold a Bel- 
gian stallion for forty-seven 
thousand five hundred dol- 
lars—said to be the highest price ever re- 
ceived for a draft horse at auction. In 
fact, he conducts most of the registered 
draft horse sales in America. 

Reppert has never missed a sale he was 
scheduled to cry, although there have been 
times when he had to charter a car, drive 
all night, or travel by ox team to get there. 
The auction school he conducts for six 
weeks each year is attended by pupils 
from all over the country. 

Reppert was born in a log cabin on a 
farm in eastern Indiana in 1877. His 
father was one of the two auctioneers in 
Adams County. Reppert still calls Deca- 
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real estate and live stock. 
years ago, the son of an auctioneer. 


By Neil M. Clark 


tur, Indiana, his home town, for he has 
made it his home since he was twenty 
ears old and started out in the world for 
liniself: 

“I was fascinated by public speaking 
and selling and everything at all related 
to auctioneering, ever since I can remem- 
ber," Reppert told me. “That’s natural, 
when you consider the atmosphere I was 
brought up in. I always admired my 


father tremendously, and I wanted to be 
an even better auctioneer than he was, if 


Fred Reppert, his boy, and his Russian wolf hound. 
is one of the biggest auctioneers in the country, specializing in 
He was born in Indiana forty-nine 
Decatur, Indiana, is his home 


that were possible. Father is hale and 
hearty to-day at eighty, and he is still 
able to give his son a lot of practical 
advice about auctioneering." 

If it came natural for Reppert to be an 
auctioneer, it did not come natural to be 
a world-beater at it. That was brought 
about by hard work and a liberal invest- 
ment in hope deferred. But it was always 
his objective point. He practiced auction- 
eering on his schoolmates, selling their 
books and knives and pencils. He set the 
entire school in an uproar one day by 
putting up the schoolhouse at a mock 
auction—and getting a fancy bid for it. 


Mr. Reppert 


From the time of his first experience, he 
never missed a sale cried by his father, and 
he studied and practiced public speaking 
every spare moment he had. Once he 
went five hundred miles just to listen to a 
single speech. He trained his mind by 
contact with people of every class; he 
knew politicians and preachers, farmers 
and business men. He was always getting 
ready for his job. So when his first real 
opportunity came, at the age of sixteen, 
he grabbed it by the forelock. 

l “Father had been re- 
tained to conduct an auc- 
tion,” said Reppert; “but 
at the last moment he was 
called away to the funeral 
of a relative. There were 
no telephones or automo- 
biles then, and no time for 
my father to notify the 
owner of the sale.- He told 
me to ride over very earl 

the next morning and ads 
vise the man to engage the 
other county auctioneer. 

“ But I saw my chance. I 
had been kicking in the stall 
for a long time and I was 
feeling my oats. I made up 
my mind to cry that sale 
myself—I knew I could do 
it! Instead of riding over 
early, as I had been told to 
do, I waited until it was 
almost time for the sale to 
begin, and volunteered to 
conduct it myself. I knew 
it was too late then for the 
owner of the property to 
get the other man. 


"TORTUNATELY, 

everything went off 
smoothly. We had a very 
good sale at good prices and 
made a ‘clean-up.’ Father 
heard all about it before he 
reached home; but he did 
not say much to me. I sup- 
pose he figured that, as long 
as the auction was a suc- 
cess, it was best not to 
thrash me for my disobedience." 

This stunt gave young Reppert a quick 
reputation as "the boy auctioneer of the 
Wabash.” The newspapers played it up 
and the title stuck for a good many years. 

Although his active career as an auc- 
tioneer was launched, he found pretty 
hard sledding for the first few years. He 
was still working on his father’s farm and 
conducting a sale whenever he had a 
chance. They were old-fashioned auc- 
tions, at which the farmer put up imple- 
ments, live stock and household goods, and 
sold them for whatever they would bring. 
Everybody came from miles around, and 
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made the auction | 
something of a social 
event. But when bid- 
ding was started, life 
became very real and 
very earnest. These 
country folk knew ex- 
actly how many hard- 
earned pennies there 
were in every dime, 
and it was no easy job 
to talk them into buy- 
ing. It was on cus- 
tomers like these that 
Fred Reppert cut his 
eye teeth. 

Reppert made good 
on what auctions he 
had, but they came 
too few and far be- 
tween to suit him. 
He wanted to be sell- 
ing all the time. 

"When I was 
twenty, I moved to 
Decatur, the county 
seat," he told me. “I 
figured that in Deca- 
tur there would be a 
better chance for me 
to hear about prospective sales and to 

o after them early. I had no money, and 
f couldn't make enough to live on from 
what auctions I lined up, so I found a job 
in a hardware store. I blacked the stoves 
and uncrated the mowing machines, and 
occasionally served a customer. This job 
paid me five dollars a week, of which 
three went for board and two for adver- 
tising. Sometimes in advertising my serv- 
ices as an auctioneer, I spent even more 
than I earned; but I had confidence in my- 
self, and I meant to let people know that 
I was in the business." 

There were several Amish families in 
that part of the country, and one day an 
Amish farmer and his wife drove up to the 
store. The man went inside and left his 
wife in the buggy, holding the reins on a 


A typical farm auction in the Northwest. In the accompanying article Mr. Reppert 
tells of some sales that have been held under the most adverse winter weather 
conditions. Once he hired a special train to get him to a sale on time, and again 
he walked for miles through heavy snow drifts, the buyers going along with him 


team of rather skittish colts. Reppert 
noticed that she was having some difi- 
culty and so he went out to their heads. 
The woman thanked him, and when her 
husband came out she said: 

“Pa, this is Fred Reppert's boy." 


"T BE farmer thanked the young man for 
his thoughtfulness, and volunteered the 
information that his brother-in-law was 
moving to California soon and was plan- 
ning an auction before he went. He 
thought Fred could get the job of con- 
ducting the sale if he went after it. 

“I did get the job of crying that sale,” 
said Reppert, “and after that I made it a 
part of my daily program to get ac- 

uainted with people and do them some 
little favor. I made a lot of friends in 
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“My employers al- 
lowed me time off for 
my sales, so I figured 
out ways to make it 
up to them. For in- 
stance, if I was con- 
ducting a farm sale 
and put up a mower, 
I was careful to make 
a note of the names 
of all of the bidders. 
Only one man could 
get that mower; but 
we had plenty of 
mowers for sale in the 
store, and it was a 
cinch that if people 
bid they wanted a 
mower. I’d pass on 
the tip to my em- 
ployers, and they 
would be on the alert 
to get those men to 
^ look at the store's 
line. I sent them 
enough customers in 
this way to more than 
make up for my time 


off. 

‘*Then when I booked a sale, I'd help the 
farmer to get up his bills, and I would ar- 
range to have them printed for him. Natu- 
rally, the printer was glad to get the busi- 
ness and the farmer was glad to have the 
printing taken care of for him. Then I 
would take the printer's bill to the farmer 
on the day of the sale, and collect the 
money for him. In addition, I would 
write up any bits of news that I heard at 
the auction. So in this way I could com- 
plete an entire circle of service. Not one 
out of a hundred of these little things ever 
brought me any business directly; but one 
or two of the big events in my career 
turned on the fact that at some previous 
time I had done a man a small favor." 

Reppert remained with the hardware 
firm for three (Continued on page 114) 


Mr. Reppert (the large man in the left-hand corner of the pen) is directing the auction of a fine hog, though at the 
moment he is not crying the sale. On one occasion Mr. Reppert auctioned a spotted Poland-China hog for ten thou- 


sand five hundred dollars. 


Another famous sale he conducted was that of a Belgian stallion, which brought forty- 


seven thousand five hundred dollars—said to be the highest price ever brought by a draft horse at auction 


Five Things I Have Learned 


From Birds 


By Charles A. David 


MONG the feathered folks that 
live in my back yard is an old 
Plymouth Rock hen who, up 
to this spring, was a model of 
ladylike deportment. She did 

not get excited; she did not break her neck 
trying to get there first when food was 
thrown out; and when she laid an egg she 
was very reticent about it, doing less than 
the usual loud-mouthed bragging. She 
was rather a favorite of mine, and I had 
always given her credit fdr having more 
common sense than most of her kind. 

But this spring, after she had laid the 
usual number of eggs, and after they had 
found their way to the break- 
fast table, she took it into her 
head to raise a family, and 
nothing short of sudden death 
could have stopped her. I 
know, for I tried everything 
else. 

Every morning for a week 
I found her sitting on the 
china nest egg, with all the 
dignity of a queen on her 
throne; and every morning I 
lifted her up, none too gently, 
and tossed her over the fence. 
Each time she staggered off, 
clucking and mumbling some- 
thing to herself that Í could 
not exactly catch, but from 
her manner I was quite sure 
it was a protest against my 
meddling, and her opinion of 
mankind in general. 

Then I carried the nest egg 
into the house; but that did 
not bother her. She went 
right on sitting on the empty 
nest. 

Next, I destroyed the nest 
and left the ground as bare as 
your hand. But she con- 
tinued to cover the spot 
where the nest had been. 

Thinking to put an end to 
all this foolishness, I changed her into 
another enclosure, where there was noth- 
ing to remind her of her folly; but she was 
so dead-bent on hatching something— 
she did not seem to care what—that she 
would park herself on a brickbat, a bottle, 
or an old shoe, and would fuss and carry 
on something awful if she was forced to 
move. 

It looked as if that hen could see pros- 
pective biddies in any object smaller than 
a wheelbarrow, and felt that it was up to 
her to warm{them into existence. 

One day, when looking for something to 
incubate, she came across a little bantam 
who was doing some sitting on her own 
account, and without so much as a “‘ Par- 
don me!” she scrambled up and sat down, 
completely covering the smaller hen, nest, 
eggs, and all. 
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I tried everything I could think of, and 
everything I had ever heard of, to divert 
her mind. None of them did any good. I 
tried “ducking,” and held her under water 
until there was not a dry feather on her; 
but when I let her go, she would sit right 
down in the puddle that dripped from her 
person and go through the motions of 
drawing imaginary eggs under her breast. 
The whole thing would have been pa- 
thetic if it had not been so provoking. 

She finally went on a hunger strike, and 
refused to eat unless food was placed 
where she could get it without rising. She 
got thinner and thinner, and lighter and 


The buzzard is the only sad bird I know, and the only 
one that hasn't taught me something worth-while 


lighter, until there was not much left of 
her except a breastbone and a handful of 
feathers. 

The other hens would loiter around and 
sing, as if inviting her to join the scratch- 
ing party down back of the barn; and the 
old rooster would talk long and earnestly 
about the foolishness of trying to hatch 
something out of nothing, and would 
mutter “K-k-k-k-r-u,” which, being 
translated, meant "Aw! fergit it—let’s 
take a walk!" But all his blandishments 
went for nothing, and she would not budge 
an inch. 


[HIS kind of thing went on until the 
time came for that Plymouth Rock hen 
to begin laying again. Even then, when 
she laid an egg, instead of cackling she 
would cluck, a concession, I suppose, to 


the dream babies that never materialized. 

My experience with that hen put me to 
thinking, and I wondered if there had ever 
been such an object lesson of patient per- 
severance in all the world before. If she 
had been anything but a common hen 
determined to set, her immovable resolve, 
and her fixed purpose to accomplish the 
thing she had set out to do, would have 
been sublime; but as she was only a hen 
we called it stubbornness, and let it go 
at that. 

Just suppose we humans put one twen- 
tieth of that hen’s pluck, perseverance, and 
persistence into our endeavors: the Hall of 
Fame would have to be made 
bigger, and the immortals 
would become as common as 
rabbits in Australia. 

When a hen makes up her 
mind to sit, the thing is 
settled so far as she is con- 
cerned, and from that time 
on she quits being a hen, and 
becomes perseverance incar- 
nate. 

As far as I know, Solomon 
was among the first to go 
adventuring in the realm of 
nature. Despite all his wives, 
wisdom, and wealth, he found 
time to get acquainted with 
the bugs and birds, and the 
other small creatures around. 

His oft-quoted admonition 
to thc improvident to learn 
industry and thrift from so 
tiny a thing as an ant sounds 
likeit might have been written 
yesterday, instead of thou- 
sands of years ago. 

I do not know whether 
Solomon kept chickens or not; 
but I do not believe he did, or 
we would probably have found 
something along this line in 
his Book of Proverbs: “Go 
to the sitting hen, thou easily 
discouraged one, consider her ways, and 
learn what perseverance really means." 


HE second lesson I have learned from 

the birds is to be light-hearted and 
cheerful—to keep smiling. Smilesareabout 
the cheapest things there are, and at the 
same time they are among our most val- 
uable assets. 

Birds are the merriest of all created 
beings. If they only had facial muscles 
I am sure the corners of their mouths 
would all turn up. 

I have had some mighty fine neighbors 
in my time, but the merriest neighbor I 
ever had was a little brown wren, so small 
that he and his wife put together would 
not have made a mouthful for a hungry 
man. Every morning he would spring his 
delightful little alarm clock under my 
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window, long before my regular getting-up 
time. His was the only alarm clock that 
never left me in a bad humor. It was so 
jolly, rippling, and bubbling, so crammed 
with pulsing life and happiness, that it 
made me glad another day had come with 
its duties and joys. That clock of his 
would go off so suddenly that it reminded 
me of some kind of musical firecracker— 
if you can imagine such a thing. 

e arrived several days ahead of his 
mate, and he lost no time in getting ready 
for her. The first day he was not still a 
second, but was creeping in and out of 
every crack, crevice, and hole he could 
find, and giving them the once-over, 
before deciding on a place for the summer 
home. 


Q^ a shelf on the porch were a number 
of flower pots, all turned upside down, 
and the biggest one had a triangular piece 
chipped out from the rim, making a con- 
venient doorway. 

After popping in and out of this about a 
thousand times, he made up his mind that 
this was just what he was looking for. So 
without delay he went to work bringing 
grass, feathers, hay, and the like, and it 
was not long before he had it stuffed so 
full that he could not get in himself. Then 
he worked just as hard pulling the stuff 
out, and, manlike, left it scattered about 
on the floor, just where it happened to fall. 

He kept on moving it in and out until 
the day the small woman in brown ap- 
peared on the scene. Then she took 
charge and got things into shape. 

I was actually afraid he would sing 
himself to death, and I was quite sure he 
would shake his tail off. He fol- 
lowed her around wherever she 
went, and did not give her a 
chance to freshen up after her 
long trip. 

He acted as if her coming had 
set him crazy with joy. He 
would try to sing and talk at the 
same time. He escorted her to 
the bungalow he had rented, 
showed her how easy it was to 
slip in and out of the door, and 
displayed what he had already 


^ model of ladylike deportment 


done in the way of 
furnishing it. 

She seemed 
pleased; but of 
course everything 
had to be changed, 
as no man has 
much of an idea 
about fixing up a 

lace that has to 

e lived in. So she 

disappeared, and 
began to pitch out 
the plunder he had 
piled in; for a while 
the air was filled 
with straw, feath- 
ers, and bits of 
hay, while he stood 
around as helpless 
as any other man 
when furniture is 
being arranged. If 
his feelings were 
hurt, he did not 
let on. 

At last she got 
things straight- 
ened out to her 
satisfaction, and 


then she fashioned 
a little feather cup 
to hold the eggs. 

After everything inside was finished and 
things had been tidied up around the door, 
she came out and joined the little brown 
bundle of nerves and enthusiasm, and 
together they explored the surroundings, 
not overlooking the brush pile in mi 
corner of the yard, or a single crack or 
cranny that they 
could manage to 
squeeze through. 

When the eggs 
hatched and there 
were babies to be 
looked after, there 
was no let-up in 
thestream of music 
that cascaded and 
rippled from his 
throat—a con- 
tinuous message 
straight from tke 
heart of nature. 

I may have for- 
gotten the names 
of some of my neigh- 
bors, but I have never 
forgotten Johnny and 
Jenny Wren, who kept 
our household in high 
spirits and good humor 
de livelong summer. 

If nature had not 
given the wren two per- 
fectly good safety 
valves, his voice and 
his tail, I verily believe 
this one would have 
burst into a thousand 
fragments, as his little 
body could not have 
held the nervous 
energy, the gushing 
gladness, to say noth- 
ingofthe pent-up music. 


So if birds teach us anything it must 
be the gospel of good cheer, and the 
value of a bright, happy disposition. 

There is a whole lot of truth in the 
lines: 


Every morning that little wren ex- 
ploded like a musical firecracker 


Be glad, and your friends are many, 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 

Nobody loves a grouch; nobody wants 
you around if you wear a long face and a 
countenance fairly dripping gloom. Keep 
your troubles to eaei if you would win 
friends, and keep them. No matter how 
little you may feel like smiling, smile 
anyhow; it vill make you feel better, and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
you have put a little sunshine in the lives 
of others. When you are tempted to tell 
of your aches and pains, how many times 
you heard the clock strike last night be- 
fore you got to sleep, or to go over the 
cheerful details of your last operation— 
just do not do it! No one cares a rap about 
your symptoms, and no one likes to hear 
about ch things. If you cannot think of 
anything else to talk about, don't talk— 
try singing; if you cannot sing, whistle; 
and if you cannot whistle, just hum some- 
thing, even if it's nothing more lively than 
“Hark! from the tombe =sangehing is 
better than a sad line of talk. 


THE woman who goes about cleaning up 
after breakfast, humming a tune, or 
maybe it is no tune at all, is an inspiration 
to all hearing, and a benefactor of the 
race. The habit of smiling will iron more 
wrinkles from your brow than all the 
beauty fads. 

If we could only all learn to smile, and 
forget how to frown, the millennium would 
be waiting just around the corner, and 
each of us would find the Lost Eden for 
himself. 

I think the finest example of this rare 
and beautiful trait that ever came my 
way, was the manner in which the mother 
of one of my friends met me at the door 
the morning after he had crossed the 
Great Divide. The illness had been a long 
and hopeless one. It had been my habit to 
drop in every few davs and spend a while 
in the sick-room. This devoted mother 
always greeted me with a cheerful word, 
and a smile that (Continued on page 103) 


The country mail man passed them—his jogging old horse. ‘‘Howdy, folks," he 
called. Shalmir waved at him and carried him a drink in the broken spring cup 


“He could not want sight 


Who taught the world to see" 


Sunrise 


A love story 
By Dixie Willson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


RTHUR KIMBY said he was 
going to have a good time with 
ife. 
"Why not?" he said, and 
laughed at his brother working 
at a desk, writing advertising. 

“You work all day and work all night 
and worry all year, and get no more out 
of it than I do. I lunch with somebody 
and dine with somebody, and spend a 
week here, a week there, a week t'other 
place, and toddle along free and equal as 
anybody!" 

He iddghed at his brother and cuffed 
him on the shoulder. 

** You're gettin gray hair trying to 
beat the game,” he said. "What's the 
usc!" 

“When are you leaving for Oregon?" 
his brother wanted to know. 

“Oh, to-morrow,” Arthur told him; 
“or the next day.” He lit a cigarette and 
winked as he blew the smoke. 

*' That little girl out there's the prettiest 
thing you ever saw," he said. “Her 
family's got money like a fish has scales! 
Mind if FT cake your top-coat?” 

Arthur Kimby was tall, debonair, the 
kind of man it flatters a woman to shake 

hands with, an air of doing a place just a 
little favor by being there —but genially, 
as a good fellow should. He wore his 
tailor-made clothes so well, with such 
distinction, that his tailor hardly felt free 
to dun him for the money. Pin stripe, 
English tweed, a white flower—evervone 


would pick him out of a crowd and 
ask, “Who is the distinguished young 
man!” 

His brother was milder-mannered, 


milder in looks, quiet, serious, an adver- 
tising man, and a good one too. Arthur 
had returned a month before from a South 
American. yachting party, with only one 
thing to talk about—the wealthy little 
American girl he had met in Brazil. She 
had sent him gay, adoring letters since, in 
round young writing. His brother had 
looked many times at her picture Arthur 
had brought back, and had wondered if 
anyone really could be as beautiful as 
that, as frank and sweet and untouched 
by the world. Her father had an estate 
and mines in Sky Valley, Oregon, and 
mines in Brazil. 

** Here's a blank chec k for vou, Arthur," 
his brother said. "lake the coat, and 
anvthing else you want.’ 

‘The girl who posed for magazine pages 

came in, slim shiny satin, crimson lips, 
Tink finger nails, black eves; peculiar 


eyes, triangular almost, framed with 
heavy, blackened lashes. 

“Well, good morning,” she rippled, an 
odd spicy perfume filling the room. She 
slid a black velvet hat back over her 
head—shook out short black hair. “Am 
I terribly late? I shouldn't have been 
kept out so long last night!" 

She waggled a finger at Arthur, went 
over to the window, and looked out at the 
moving trafic of Michigan Boulevard— 
grav-blue lake beyond. 

“Mr. King is waiting for you, Sonia,” 
Arthur's brother said. "Extra work to- 
day." 

Arthur flecked his cigarette into a tray 
on the table. 

“My cue to leave," he remarked. He 
dropped a hand against his brother's arm. 
“Thanks a lot for the check, Peter." 

He crossed the room —whispered some- 
thing to the girl, kissed her cheek lightly. 
His brother glanced up. 

"Will I see you again, Art?" 

* Well—no," Arthur smiled. 
pose not. Couple of months maybe.” 
otte red his hand ac ross the desk. 

“So long, old man.” 

His brother rose. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

The postman at the door interrupted 
them. Arthur let the postman in and let 
himself out. The girl at the window 
looked after him. 

“Arthur isn't really going away any- 
where, is he?" she asked. 

" He's going to Oregon to be married,’ 
his brother told her. “Hes very much in 
love with somebody out there." 

"Oh" she said, and lifted her eyebrows. 
“Ts he really?” 


AVE DAKIN was a government ditch 

rider—brown with wind and sun, tall, 
dark-haired. Everyone knew him, riding 
the ranges on his spotted cayuse, bare- 
headed almost always; riding the canvons, 
the mountain trails, looking sharply to 
the head gates. And evervone knew it 
was prison to Dave Dakin—those canyons, 
and mountains, that purple valley! 

In the daytime he would look through a 
clinging mist of sun and cloud at all there 
was of distance—pine-green hills, moun- 
tains marked like crooked checker squares 
with snow; bare chasms of rock; roads 
winding up and down -up to mountain 
camps, down to ranches with buildings 
clustered like wooden toys around solid 
moving herds of cattle; tumbling silver- 
blue mountain streams across it all, like 


he asked. 
“I Sup- 


He 


shining ribbons trimming a garment. And 
Dave Dakin hated it—the enclosing 
mountains, hushed valleys, wide sky. 

He would crack his quirt against his 
boots resentfully at the emptiness of it— 
the quiet when dusk would come, lights 
flickering in far windows of cabins, wisps 
of smoke trailing up. His muscles would 
tighten with defiance until his pony would 
step restlessly. He would be sometimes 
on a mountain peak when the sun would 
be coming up, rose and gold reflecting 
a wash of pink and sapphire on trees, 
rocks, snow, ficlds—brighter, brighter till 
almost suddenly there would be dav. 
And the only feeling of Dave Dakin 
through that breaking dawn would be— 
impatience! 


T WAS Dave’s father, Colonel Dakin, 

who kept him in the mountains. Colonel 
Dakin of old Kentuckv—white Vandyke, 
keen, deep eves, a stiff leg from the battle 
of Gettysburg. The colonel, their serv- 
ants, and David lived in a rich old house 
of Southern pattern, and the colonel grew 
fruit orchards. [t did not seem a life for a 
Southern colonel, whose hands had been 
trained. only to gracious favor of gentle 
friends. But the colonel spent his days in 
orchard and hillside, alone, hands grown 
rough, shoulders stooped, eves dim, and 
bright with memory—but with no lament 
for Kentucky—or “old days—or lost do- 
minion. It was Dave who chafed for 
cities, crowds of people, a million lights, 
the flavor of chance! 

The colonel would talk to him about it. 
When the two were alone there in the 
evenings, he would tell over and over how 
Cynthia, David's beautiful. mother, had 
died—a moth in the. candle flame. of 
Pans. In their library there or on the 
lawn in the warm, fragrant silence —night 
rustling through the apple trees -the 
colonel would talk about it quietly, then 
bitterly, his hands shutting together. 

“Tlefe all I had to get you away from 
that," he would say tensely. * *You—who 
have vour mother's craving to gamble 
with duck! Your mother, that lovely 
flower, spun New York like a top, plaved 
with London, Vienna —died in a palace in 
France! You are your mother in every 
word, every impulse,” he would say, his 
old voice quavering; “so I keep you here 
till vou know for yourself that men make 
New York and London and Paris—and 
God makes Oregon!” 

One day the colonel gave his son a 
Messages 
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* Martin Dorf has sent for you to talk 

irrigation." 
ave was surprised. 

“Dorf!” he said. “Is he here?" 

Martin Dorf's mansion, set back in the 
park of his great estate, had been closed 
for fourteen years, white-pillared porches, 
long deserted, showing through bending 
trees. 

That day, then, Dave went to see Mar- 
tin Dorf—rode to the great gate, left his 
pony, and walked up the white gravel 
drive toward the mansion, where were 
awnings now, gay furniture on lawn and 
porch, lanterns hanging in the trees, a 
swimming pool. And he heard the sound 
of a girl's laughter—heard a girl's voice 
by where a clipped hedge marked off the 
stables. 

“All right, John. We'll go for a gallop 
every morning before breakfast," she was 
saying. 


T FIRST David saw only a man—a 
servant, a young Indian. Then across 
the lawn there in the slanting shadows, he 
saw that girl whose voice he had heard— 
slim, sunny-haired, sunny tumbling curls, 
sheer white dress, creamy skin, bare arms 
—her voice warm, sweet as sunlight on a 
lazy river. Presently she turned and came 
directly across the grass toward David. He 
went to meet her a little. 

* Please don't think I'm trespassing," 
he said. 

She stopped and looked up, surprised. 
Her eyes were deep violet blue; touched 
a little, it seemed, with a brightness like 
tears—a tenderness as when tears come 
over a smile. 

* Do I know you?" she asked, frankly 
puzzled. 

“I’m David Dakin,” he told her. “Mr. 
Dorf wanted something about the irri- 
gation." 

**Oh, of course," she said, offering her 
hand with a sudden smile. “He told me 
all about you!" 

They went to the house, up the wide 
porch steps, and presently there they 
were together—lazy summer chairs, the 
breeze ruffling her dress, her hair, like 
petals of flowers. She told him she was 
eager to know Sky Valley. 

‘My Indian is going to take me riding 
every day,” she said. 

They talked about her father's estate— 
the cattle ranges—the great syphon the 
engineers were building over the moun- 
tains. She dropped her handkerchief, and 
he picked it up for her—a fluttering square 
of silk—and he read aloud what was em- 
broidered on it: "Shalmir." So she told 
him Shalmir was her name. She said they 
had just come from Brazil—little villages 
drowsing along—the clatter of wheels in 
the streets, air lazy and fragrant with 
lotus and manyan. 


“There are flowers in the air here too,” 


she said. 

“Yes,” he told her. '* My father's apple 
trees. All that drift of white over there.” 

“Drift of white?" she smiled. ‘Do 
flowers in Oregon change themselves to 
snow?” 

He pointed out where those orchards 
were—the colonel’s miles of blossoming 
apple trees. 

‘There it is,” he said, “over there on 
the foothills. A hundred acres of apple 
blossoms, or a blizzard of snow—which- 
ever you want!” 
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She didn’t answer for a minute; then, 
as though reaching, perhaps, for his under- 
standing, she groped for his hand— 
slipped Tur fingers into his. 

“T can't see it," she said quietly. “I 
am blind!” 


HE silence of that moment seemed to 

Dave Dakin like a crash—a cry—a ter- 
rific breaking apart of something! He 
looked into her face—her deep blue eyes 
—and it seemed to him there was nothing 
in all the world he could say! 

“Tt can't be true," he said at last, his 
fingers opening, closing over hers. “It 
can't be true! Something can be done in 
New York—or Paris. Someone can—” 

She shook her head. 

“No; nothing can be done,” she said. 
“Thave no sight at all. We've been every- 
where. It is really true that nothing can 
ever be done. But why should it be?" 


Shalmir heard 


She smiled. "I'm happy. The world is 
not hard to see. I’ve been everywhere, 
and I've seen every great thing—" Sud- 
denly she put her two hands against those 
sightless eyes, a pitiful little gesture. 
“Ive seen every great thing—but one. 
I can't—I can't see the sunrise!” Her 
voice was suddenly broken—her hands 
upturned like a child's pleading fingers. 
“Tf I could only see the sunrise just once," 
she said pitifully. “If I could only see 
once how light can come into darkness! 
If only once I could bring such a wonder- 
ful thing to my mind! Sunrise! If only 
once I could see how night can end, and 
day begin!" 

“See the sunrise!" Dave said shortly. 
“Why, I'll take you where it's almost 
close enough to touch! I'll tell you the 
color of every cloud! PII tell you every 
strip of light that comes across the sky!" 

She leaned closer to him—close to his 
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him coming toward her. ''Arthur," she called, ‘‘is it you?” 


voice! He tried to bring sunrise into his 
mind—find the words for it— 

And then Arthur Kimby came out of 
the house with two iced glasses. He looked 
questioningly, amusedly at Dave Dakin 
staring into Shalmir's face—his mountain 
clothes, heavy boots. 

* Here's some lime juice for you, little 
girl," Arthur Kimby said. 

She turned to him quickly—reached 
out to him. He came and put his hand in 
hers. 

*Dearest, thank you!" she said, his 
hand against her cheek, like a tender, un- 
said word. Dave Dakin stood up, feeling 
awkward, intruding. 

“Mr. Dakin,” Shalmir said, “this is 
Mr. Arthur Kimby, our guest from the 
East—my fiancé.” 

David told his father there was no 
reason why he should go to the Dorf estate 
again. He said he had left a letter telling 


Mr. Dorf everything necessary. All that 
night he rode the ranges. His father got 
up and looked for him at dawn, and saw 
him all alone out on Three Mile Ledge. 
When at last it was breakfast time, and he 
came in, he was so silent the old colonel 
asked if something was wrong. 

David didn’t say anything for a while; 
then he told his father he had been think- 
ing all night about Shalmir Dorf—how 
beautiful she was, and how the only thing 
she had ever wanted was to see one sun- 
rise. And he told his father she was to be 
married to Arthur Kimby. 


AYS went on just the same. Dave 

never spoke of Shalmir again. Then, 
one night, coming down the range, he 
stopped at Sky Valley Inn. Race men 
from the East were looking over property 
for a kite-shaped race track. The inn was 
full of music and lights, dancing and game 


D vut? 


Daces, 


tables, men reaching for the girls, holding 
them, kissing them. A man in the shadows 
by where David was paid a check and 
went out on the floor to dance with a little 
dark-haired girl, peculiar eyes, triangular 
almost—odd, spicy perfume; and he left 
his wallet on the table, and didn't know 
the difference. 

David picked it up and put it in his own 
pocket, and on his way home he stopped 
at the great Dorf house. He asked for 
Shalmir and she came out to him—pale 
gray dress, bright little flowers pinned on 
her shoulder, amber hair, tumbling curls 
caught with a band of black velvet. 

“I must say you haven't been neigh- 
borly,” she laughed; ** but come in. Here 
I am all alone—" 

They went inside—the long, stately 
drawing-room. Rose-colored lights slanted 
across the floor, and across an open 
piano. She said (Continued on page 136) 


“How Did That 
Get In The Paper?” 


An interview with Kent Cooper, general manager of the Associated 
Press, which gathers the news for you from 
every corner of the world 


NE afternoon in psc 1900, 

William Goebel, governor of 

Kentucky, slipped out of his 

office and started across the 

open square in front of the 

Statehouse at Frankfort. He had reached 

the fountain in the center and was’ in 

plain view from the buildings on all sides 

when suddenly the stillness of the old 

town was shattered by a rifle shot. The 

governor stopped short, half turned about 

and fell in a heap. Before any observer 
could reach his side he was dead. 

The murder stirred the whole country, 
and set Kentucky seething with an in- 
cipient civil war. Who had fired the fatal 
shot? Where had he concealed himself 
before the act, and how had he escaped 
afterward? What was the motive? To 
these questions no completely satisfying 
answer has ever been made; but the 
friends of Goebel charged the crime to 
William S. Taylor, who had been his 
political opponent and was still contesting 
the election. Indicted for the crime, 
Taylor fled to Indiana, where Governor 
Durbin refused the demand of Kentucky 
for his extradition, on the ground that it 
would be impossible for him to have a 
fair trial. 

So Taylor remained in Indianapolis 
watching the development of events 
across the line, but eluding all efforts to 
persuade him to talk. He was the center 
of nation-wide interest and he knew well 
the power of mystery. 


FTER some weeks, Caleb Powers, a 
Taylor follower, was indicted in Ken- 
tuckv. Immediately the pressure of 
public interest upon Taylor became in- 
tense. It was rumored that he would 
make a statement, and reporters dogged 
his footsteps day and night. But no state- 
ment was forthcoming. Finally, on a 
summer morning just a few days before 
the impending trial of Powers, Taylor 
walked up to the Marion County Court- 
house at Indianapolis, Hosted. himself 
with an official court stenographer and 
dictated something which he placed in a 
sealed envelope, and himself carried to 
the post office and dropped into the mail. 
'The stenographer destroved her notes, 
and told no one what she had written. 
Taylor spoke to no one, but went im- 
mediately to his own rooms and locked 
himself in. 
Yet within an hour the newspapers of 
Indianapolis were on the streets with 
extras, announcing that "Taylor had 
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dictated and mailed to Frankfort a depo- 
sition describing the murder and incrimi- 
nating Powers. And, as if by magic, the 

rinted the deposition word for word. 

ow were they able to do it? How could 
the contents of a sealed envelope, which 
was never out of Taylor's hands, find its 
way immediately onto the front pages of 
a newspaper? 

The stenographer could not explain. 
Taylor's explanation was that his letter 
had been taken from the mail, and he 
made the charge angrily, threatening 
legal proceedings. In Frankfort the 
officials were bewildered, for, while the 
Kentucky papers published the depo- 
sition from Indianapolis that afternoon, 
the letter containing it did not arrive 
until the following morning. The whole 
thing was a newspaper mystery for many 

ears; but last year, at a dinner in New 

ork, it was cleared up. This is the story: 

When Taylor left the office of the court 
stenographer in Indianapolis to go to the 
post office it was about noon, and, Indian- 
apolis being then an informal little city, 
nearly everybody at the courthouse went 
home for luncheon, including the official 
stenographer. Two young reporters on 
the two afternoon papers, having made a 
final fruitless effort to make Taylor talk, 
drifted into the stenographer’s office to 
commiserate with each other on their ill 
luck and to wait for her return, on the 
chance that something might cometolight. 

As they sat there smoking, one of them 
dropped his hand on the desk and, lifting 
it again, noticed that his fingers were 
smudged from contact with a piece of 
fresh carbon paper. Casually he picked 
up the carbon paper, and noticed that it 
had apparently been used once then 
turned upside down and used again. Be- 
ing new, it bore a clear record of what had 
been written. 

The reporter read the opening words: 
“I, William S. Taylor," and with a grin 
of triumph fucked it inside his pocket. 
Five minutes later he and his companion 
were transcribing the deposition for 
which the whole country had been wait- 
ing. An hour later the newspapers had it 
on the streets. 


AS a newspaper anecdote this is neither 
more nor less interesting than a 
thousand other experiences of American 
reporters in coming through with news. 
But the story takes on special interest when 
you know the names of the two reporters, 
both of whom were present at the little 


dinner in New York last year when the 
tale was told. One of them is Ray Long, 
who is editor of the “Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine;" the other is Kent Cooper, general 
manager of the Associated Press. Cooper 
it was who told the story, and when he 
had finished it a third gentleman across 
the table broke forth with an exclamation 
of delight. 

"So that explains it!" he said. “I 
was a reporter on the Louisville *Post', and 
all these years I have been wondering how 
that deposition got onto the wire before it 
reached the court." This speaker, an- 
other ex-reporter, is also a person of inter- 
est, being none other than Irvin S. Cobb. 


TWO of these three distinguished gentle- 
men will not appear any further in this 
particular piece, but before we take leave 
of them as a group it may be fair to re- 
mark that they are themselves a very 
good answer to the common question, 
“Is there any future for a man in the 
newspaper business?” 

Kent Cooper is so typically American 
that the story of his career can be briefly 
told: He was born in a little Indiana 
town, and started to carry a newspaper 
route when he was knee-high to a hitching 
post. There is an old-time saying that 
once you get the smell of printera ink in 

our nostrils you never wholly escape it. 
Vou may drift away into other interests, 
but always to your dying day the odor of 
the ink will make your heart beat a little 
faster, and the throb of a big press will be 
like a call to come home. Kent Cooper 
graduated from the newspaper route to 
the composing-room, where he stood at a 
case and set the news stories and the 
editorials and the advertisements which 
other men had written. 

Indiana in those days took its politics 
even more seriously than it does now, and 
Cooper noted that much of the stuff 
which was given him to set was vitupera- 
tive comment on the words and deeds of 
the opposite political party. He noted it 
and disapproved. He thought the eter- 
nal wrangling was a waste of time and 
temper, a useless soiling of white paper 
with expensive ink. What people wanted 
was not partisan editorials but news. On 
that subject his ideas have never changed. 

Another conviction that formed in his 
mind at the same time had to do with his 
own equipment. Generally speaking, it 
seemed to him that the narrowness and 
unreasonableness of the editors of his time 
varied in inverse (Continued on page 68, 


KENT Cooper holds one of the biggest 
newspaper jobs in the world. He is general 
manager of the Associated Press, which gath- 
ers news from every quarter of the globe. He 
was born in Columbus, Indiana, forty-six 
years ago, began his career as a newsboy, 
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then became a printer, and finally a reporter 
and an “A. P." man. One of his important 
tasks with this vast news-gathering agency 
was to establish its service in South America. 
In 1925 Mr. Cooper was elected to his pres- 
ent position. His home is in New York City. 


A few of the Associated Press men at work in the “wire room" at headquarters. 
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Wide World Photos 


Pbotograph by 
Edward Thayer Monroe 


WITH the picture above to look at, you will agree with the 
universal verdict that “Peggy Wood seems like such a nice girl.” 
She is! But she is also a charming and popular actress. The pic- 
ture at the right shows her at the age when her father, Eugene 
Wood, already had decided that she was to be a singer. She did 
become one—the star in **Maytime," “The Clinging Vina,” and 
other musical comedies. But a ready-made destiny did not satisfy 
her, so she set out on a path of her own choosing. 
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Tuis engaging young couple 
are Mr. and Mrs. John V. A. 
Weaver,known to their friends 
as “Peggy” and “Johnny.” 
They are sitting in front of 
their home in the country, 
near New York. “Johnny” 
was a newspaper writer who 
burst into the limelight with 
two volumes of poems called 
«In American.” He followed 
these with a successful play, 
*Love 'Em and Leave 'Em;" 
and now he has won added 
fame and fortune writing for 
the movies. 


^Peggy Wood Seems 
ike Such A Nice Girl!" 


That’s what everybody says; and for once everybody is right, 
for Peggy Wood is just the kind of girl you 
would like to have as a friend 


S WRITING about stage celebri- 
ties is one of my confirmed 
habits, people often ask me for 
the story of some actor, or 
actress, in whom they are es- 

pecially interested. One of these requests, 
frequently repeated, almost invariably 
comes in exactly the same words. 

Iti is a regular formula, which runs like 
this: "Peggy Wood seems like such a 
nice girl! ] do wish you would tell me 
about her. Is she as nice as she seems?" 

Without stopping to take breath, I can 
answer that question in one word, a word 
of three letters, not two! I never had any 
coubts on the subject; not even before 
she told me her story at luncheon not 
long ago. 

She had come into New York that 
morning from her place near Stamford, 
about thirty miles from town; and back 
she went to it as soon as our talk was over. 
For she is one of those city-born and city- 
bred. people who have almost a passion 
tor the country. 

Did vou ever think what a pleasant 
word “countrvhed” might be, if it had 
been given a different stare in life? ['d 
like, for instance, to say that Peggy Wood, 
in the dust and noise and clatter of the 
city, seemed "countryfied." And by that 
] should mean that she was fresh and 
sweet and lovely to look at; that she had 
roses in her cheeks, violets in her eves, and 
an echo of bird songs in her voice. 

That is what “countryvhed” ought to 
mean. And when I use the word in con- 
nection with Peggy Wood that is what it 
does mean. 

It ought also to mean genuineness and 
wholesomeness; the freshness of outdoors, 
not the exotic air of a hothouse; a natural 
smiling gayetv, not a forced exuberance. 
And Peggy Wood qualifies under these 
specifications, too. 

She knew that our luncheon was merely 
a means to an end—the end that she 
should tell me the story of her life. But 
vou have no idea how differently people 
act when they have to turn. themselves 
inside out in that way. [f£ vou, for exam- 
ple, should tell me the story of your own 
lite Lam willing to wager that you would 
reveal less by hat vou told chan by hee 
you told it. 

Peggy Wood's story begins in Brooklyn. 
Tr begins there because her father was a 
New York newspaper man. His office 
being at one end of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
it was convenient to have his home not 
far from the other end. So that settled 
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the location of Peggy Wood's birthplace. 

But this was not the only way in which 
her father played a leading rôle in her life. 
Eugene Wood wrote many interesting 
human stories. He did not cerite his 
daughter's; but, to an astonishing extent, 
he made it what it has become. 

"You know the newspaper game," 
Peggv said to me; "and you know that 
people never get rich ‘writing for the 

apers? At any rate, they didn't when 
"ather was a reporter and feature writer. 
It was the most fascinating job in the 
world—but it was far from being the most 
remunerative! 

“That being the case, Father began, 
soon after I arrived in Brooklyn, to have 
heart-to-heart talks with himself on the 
subject of my future. 

EW h: it s going to become of this child 
of mine?’ he said. ‘Some day I'll drop out 
of the picture. Unless a miracle happens 
—and it won’t—I sha'n't be leaving her a 
fortune, or even enough money to live 
on. . . . Well, af I can't. make her in- 
dependent in one way, I'll do it in another 
way. PI see that she is fitted to take 
care of herself.’ 

“As Father came to this decision when 
I was only a few months old, I had done 
nothing to guide him, or to hamper him 
either, in choosing a career for me. He 
could pick anything he liked; and it 
happened that he particularly liked music. 

"My own attainments at that time 
were exclusively vocal. D could. coo and 
gurgle; also, ery lustily! Evidently, my 
lungs and other noise-emaking apparatus 
were all right. As they say of horses, I 
was ‘sound of wind.” Consequently, other 
indications being lacking, Father decided 
that I should be a singer. 


AVING heard me cry, he was sure 

my voice didn't lack volume! But I 
had yet to show whether I possessed ‘an ear 
for musie.” Somewhere he had read that 
when people are tone-deaf, it is because 
their hearing has not. been properly 
trained. So my father began this training 
w hen Twas only a baby. 

“Night after night he would sing me to 
sleeps and always with the very same 
tune! Over and over, until my mother 
was almost distracted, he would repeat it: 
‘Go tell Aunt Rhody, go tell Aunt Rhody, 
go tell Aunt Rhody her old gray goose is 
dead.” 

“With that tune, which ts really Rous- 
seau's hymn, my musical education began 
when [ was less than a vear old. In the 


course of time," she said, laughing, “I 
produced some combination of sounds 
which my father triumphantly declared 
to be this tune. There seems to have been 
considerable skepticism on the part of 
others. But he was convinced; also, con- 
firmed in his choice of a career for me. 
“Long before I can remember, this idea 
was passed on to me, and I accepted it as 
a settled fact. It never occurred to me to 
question it. I expected to be a singer, just 
as I expected to eat my dinner, or to go to 
bed at night. Music seemed to belong in 
my life as naturally as food or clothing. 
“Fortunately, I loved it; although I 
shall never know how much of this love 
was due to my father's influence and 
training. He was always taking me to 
hear good music, even when ] was so 
young that people would stare at us both. 


NE summer, when I was four vears 

old, Father was in New Haven, writ- 
ing some special stories for the paper. He 
found that there was to be an open-air 
performance of ‘Lohengrin.’ So he came 
down to Brooklyn and took me back with 
him, to see and to hear the opera. 

“After it was over, he had another 
moment of triumph. This time there were 
no skeptics present, so his account of it 
always went unchallenged. He said I was 
walking along the raised curbstone, at the 
edge of the pavement, holding on to his 
hand, when I suddenly began. to. hum 
‘Here comes the bride.’ the wedding march 
from the opera I had just heard. If there 
was any lingering doubt in his mind, that 
episode settled it. 

"And it settled. me! If there is one 
proverb in which D believe implicitly, it 
is the one about ‘Just as the twig is bent 
the tree's inclined, ] can think of half a 
dozen careers, any one of which I might 
have followed, and have liked, if I had 
been ‘bene’ that way from the time I was 
a baby. [t just shows what power our 
parents have over us, if they choose to 
exercise it.” 

“But vou did like the idea of being a 
singer, didn't vou?" I asked. 

"I suppose so," she agreed. “If I 
hadn't liked it, I probably shouldn't have 
swallowed it, hook, line, and sinker, as I 
did. Except for one thing, the plan moved 
forward without the least. resistance on 
my part. 

"Of course my father was convinced 
that [was a regular infant prodigy; and, 
like other similarly misguided parents, he 
liked to have me (Comin ed e n page 161) 
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T WAS a holiday in Coldriver, for the 
county fair opened that morning at 
Higgins Bridge. The town was going. 
Long before noon it would be de- 
serted by all who were not kept in 
bed by illness or compelled to remain 
at home to care for the sick; by*all, that 
is, except that very small portion who 
were averse to pleasure themselves or to 
allowing others to enjoy life. Scattergood 
Baines was driving down with Mandy, his 
wife, and was waiting on the piazza of his 
hardware store for last-minute customers 
and for Mandy to finish her primping. 
As he sat, a small commotion took 
place not fifty feet away. A young man— 
a boy, slender and delicate of appearance 
—was walking, with his girl on his arm, to 
the livery stable to get the rig he had 
ordered. His face was eager, excited, 
proud; his girl was in her Sunday best, 
with silk mitts and a parasol. Nobody 
could mistake them for anything but what 
they were—lovers; and Scattergood smiled, 
for he delighted in such sights. 


UT, of a sudden, the charm of the little 

scene vanished. A man, unshaved and 
unkempt, a frowning, thin-nosed man, 
plunged out of the grocery and strode 
across the street to intercept the couple. 
He was Matt Cooper, proprietor of the 
grain and feed mill, and uncle and guardian 
to young Don Cooper, upon whom he 
bore down menacingly, bawling raucously 
as he advanced: 

“Hey, you, what you at? Eh? Where 
you goin’ all spruced up? Where you goin’ 
all so biggety?" 

The boy halted and shrank, his pale, 
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“Gimme that! Gimme that, d'ye hear?" cried Pil- 


Scattergood 


thin cheeks flushed with the shame of it, 
and he dared not look at the girl upon his 
arm. 

“Where you goin’, I say?” bellowed 
Matt Cooper. 

*" [—I'm goin’ to the fair,” said Don, in 
a whisper. 

“The fair! The fair! Who give you 
permission to go to any fairs? Hain't the’ 
work to be done? Anybody let ye go?" 

* [—every body's goin’, Uncle." 

“I hain't goin'—and you hain't goin’.” 

* But—seems like I ought to git a holi- 
day." He plucked up courage. “I don't 
git no wages. You never pay me nothin'. 
I thought-like that you wouldn't make no 
objection—" 

"] do make objection. Huh! Don't 
pay ye nothin’, don't I? Who feeds ye? 
Who clothes ye? Minor, hain't ye? —and 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Im your guardeen. Your time's mine, 
hain't it? Say?" 

“II—I guess 'tis." 

"And you was sneakin' off to steal a 
day offen me. I'll learn vou! . . . And, 
say, fairs costs money. Can't go dudin’ 
off to no fair with a fool girl *thout spendin’. 
Where'd you git money to go with? Stole 
it out of the till, Z bet." 

“I didn't! I didn't! I earned it. Hon- 
est, I earned it. I been workin' nights and 
odd times, and savin' up jest fer this—so's 
Sarah and me could have an outin’.” 

“Workin? on my time, eh?  Earnin' 
money and hidin' it? How much?" 

'" [—I got together seven dollars and— 
—and sixty cents.” 

“Gimme it here!” snarled Matt Cooper. 

“Uncle! ... Aw, say—it hain't yourn. 
Seems like I got a right—” 


kins. “Think I was goin’ to let ye pass it to him?" 


Blows Away 


Dust 


Story 
ington Kelland 
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"You hain't got no right till you're 
twenty-one, Hand it over "fore I cuff 
ye. 

The boy reached into his pocket, humili- 
ated, fearful, reluctant to pass over his 
hard-won treasure to the man who was 
master of his life until majority should set 
him free. The man shoved him violently. 
“Go git off them clo's and git to the mill. 
Don't let me hear no more out of 

The boy turned, with never a ix at his 

irl, and with sagging shoulders and bowed 
aby moved slowly across the bridge. 
Matt leered at Sarah Good. 

“Will go traipsin’ with a no-good, 
shif'less kid, eh? Calc’latin’ to hog ice 
cream and sich-like at my expense." He 
leered at her with unsightly satisfaction. 

Her eyes snapped. "HI was you," she 
said, “I'd be ashamed to look at myself in 


the glass. I would. that. I hain't 
never seen nor hear tell of a contemptibler, 
meaner, hard-fsteder man than you be. 
And if I was Don—" 
“Tf you was Don—what would you do?” 
or 1 steal every cent I could lay hands 
on offen you, and run off.” 

“Huh! Nice comp’ny fer a boy, hain't 
ye" 

"['m fitter'n vou be. If Don had my 
spunk he'd 'a' done suthin' long ago. If I 
was treated like he be I'd git a shotgun—" 


ATT laughed, but fell silent and sullen 

as Scattergood spoke from the porch. 

“I calc'late you've showed off enough 
fer to-day,” he said. “Folks has to let 
skunks live, but nobody wants 'em under 
their noses all the while. You've give vent 
to enough meanness fer one day. Now 


shet up, and git." The old man had arisen 
from his heavy chair, but Matt Cooper did 
not wait to see what was to follow; he 
lurched across the bridge, casting bach 
vindictive glances. 

“Sairy,” Scattergood said. 

She turned her face to him, but was 
mute. 

“Sometimes folks has to be patient," 
he said. “Even when things is bad, 'tain't 
wise to use rash language. Time and agin 
suthin’ happens, and the rash language 
gits remembered. . Don's twenty now. 
Can't ye both contrive to wait?’ 

“We got to," she said. 

"Um. Sairy, I hate to see a gal dis- 
ap'inted.. Won't ve come to the fair with 
Mandy and me?” 

“And leave Don slavin’ here? No, sir. 
If Don can’t have no pleasure I’m a-goin' 
to stay right here and not have none, 
either. . . . But I wisht I could think of 
suthin' to do to that—” 

"Now! Now!" 

“T do! I do!" 

“Weal, wish it silent," Scattergood 
advised. "Sure ye won't come?" 

“Not 'thout Don,” she said, and the old 
man nodded his understanding. Without 
Don there could be no pleasure in the day 
for her. Indeed, there was little for him 
as he remembered the unfortunate chil- 
dren. But here was a matter in which he 
could not intervene. The law had given 
Don to Matt Cooper, and the man was 
within his rights. 

Next morning, when he arrived at the 
Square he saw little excited knots of people. 
a Bupeeiig. gesticulating, and he paused 
to ask the reason. 
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“Matt Cooper," said Sam Kittleman. 
“Found in the feed mill bashed with a 
crowbar or suthin', and the safe open. 
Hlain’e dead, but he hain’t come to vit. 
Nate Hixon says he paid Matt two-three 
hundred dollars las? evenin'—and it’s 
missin’. 

"Um." 

“And that hain't all is missin’, nuther. 
Don's missin’.” 

“Missin”. Dew tell. Um.” 

“Him and Matt had a querrel vestiddy, 
and it looks like the boy done this to git 
even.” 

“Looks so, ch? 
W-al now.” 

“I dunno's folks kin blame the boy for 
hatin’? Matt," said Sam; “but tryin’ mur- 
der's goin’ a mite too fur." 

"Yes" said Scattergood..— " Calc'late 
vou're right. Murder is kind of extreme. 
ld go on record as savin’ murder was 
takin’ a step. too. many... . Haint 
found Don?" 

* Sheriff’s searchin’ fer him.” 

*" Matt goin’ to die?" 

“Doe says he guesses he'll git well.” 

Seattergood blinked. " W-al, there it 
lavs. Dunno what I kin do about it. 
Might take a walk up to the mill and kind 
of look things over. 

Which he proceeded to do, ambling up 
the hill and to the feed mill beside the rail- 
road tracks, where, amid a throng of 
sightseers, he took what careful observa- 
tions he could, and returned to his chair on 
the piazza of his store. There he might 
have been observed to sit very still—until 
automatically his hands stole to his shoes 
and removed them to give freedom to his 
bare toes. Then Coldriver knew that 
Seattergood had attacked a knotty prob- 
lem. 

It was not two hours later when Sheriff 
Ulysses Watts came back to town with a 
prisoner—with Don Cooper, terrified, di- 
sheveled, cut across the head as though he 
had been struck with a sharp-cornered 
club. The boy was beside himself with 
fe ar, incoherent, not plausible. 

"Got the money, too," said Ulysses. 

“He never made no move to hide it. Got 
him lurkin’ down by the Devil's Stairw ay. 
No trouble at all ketchin’ him." 


Fisser dt looks so. 


JO, WITH the crowd tailing behind, Mr. 

Watts led his prisoner to the jail in the 
dark basement under che post office, and 
there turned the key upon him—an eth- 
cient officer well pleased at duty accom- 
plished. 

Scattergood walked out the road past 
the Red Mill until he came to a little house 
with acute gables like an Alpine cottage, 

and rapped. Sarah Good answered, and 
tlie old man noted that she had not been 
crying. Her eyes were not red, but her 
lips were compressed and her chin set; it 
seemed to him he never had seen so grim 
an ex pression upon the face of an eighteen- 
Quar. -old girl. 
“Kin I come in, Sairy? Eh? Want I 
sh'ud come in?" 

“Yes.” 

He walked to the dining-room and 
seated himself. Sarah stood, very straight 
of back, against the wall. 

"Sairy," he began, “where was you las’ 
night?” 

“You mean,” 
Don?” 


He nodded. 


she said, “was I with 
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“I haint spoke to Don since vestiddy 
mornin’ when vou seen us. After supper 
las’ night I walked up past the mill, kind 
of hopin’ to see him. I knew how he'd be 
feclin', ashamed and all. ] know him 
berter'n anybody else does.” 

Calc late so. Did vou see him?’ 

"] see him, and that's about all. He see 
me too, but he was that ashamed he 
wouldn't let on, and almost ran into the 
mill to git out of my sight.” 

“Ts that all, Sairy? Can't. you tell 
nothin’ else?” 


Americ azine 


HE shook her head. “I hain't seen hide 
*J nor hairof him since. But, Mr. Baines,” 
here her hp quivered, "I ant to see him. 
Can't you hx it for me to git in the jail to 
see him? 

Cale'late so, Sairy. 
about it all?” 

“I hain't guessin’. The's times when I 
almost hope he done it. It wouldn't be no 
more'n justice if he had. But he didn't. 
No, sir. Don's good and kind, and sort of 
gentle-like; but he don't run to spunk. .. . 
And he hain't practical. ] got to do a lot 
of lookin’ after him when we're married.” 

"Do be sure.” 

"What makes me sure he never hit 
Mate with that club is that the money 
was stole. Don might git so wrought up as 
to hit a body; but when he done it he 
never'd be practical enough to think of 
stealin! money to run away with. No; he 
might carry off a flower in a pot, or mebbe 
a book of them poems, but money jest 
wouldn't never occur to him.” 

“But the money was found onto him, 
Sairy.” 

CI heard tell it was. 
he'd be sent to prison, don't it? 
have to wait and wait fer him. 
wait. a a. When kin I git to see him?” 

" Now," said Scattergood. 

Presently they stood at the door of the 
cellar jail and were admitted by Deputy 
Pilkins. Don Cooper crouched on the 
wooden bench of his cell, dumb and terri- 
hed; nor did he look up at their entrance. 
Sarah went straight to him and took him 
in her arms for an instant—then she shook 
him energetically. 

“This hain't no time for mopin'," she 
said. “If the's anythin’ to be der we 
got to do it. The Lord helps them that 
helps themselves. Who d'ye think. done 
it?” 

"[—I dunno.” 

“W-al, vou know you didn’t.” 

“I dunno who he was. It was kind of 
dark, and his back was to'ard me, and I 
never see his face." 

"Whose face?" 

“The man that was fightin’ with Uncle 
Matt.” 

Scattergood intervened. “Fightin? — 
a feller was hehtin’ with Matt?” 

Don nodded. “Twas out on the loadin’ 
platform, and all to once I heard a racket, 
and come a-runnin' in. The was a man 
fightin’ with Uncle Matt. and I was scairt. 
] jest stood there a minute, and then I 
says to myself it was a robbery. It hain't 
very clear to me—but then I seen the 
man hit Uncle Matt so he fell, and I 
reached into the safe and grabbed out the 
money drawer, and run. . . . I knowed 
the’ was lots of money there, and I didn't 
sce no other way of keepin’ it from the 
uS 


hen what?) What come next?” 


Got any idees 


It looks hke 
And I'll 
But I kin 


“The robber he took after me, and I 
lit out amongst the lumber piles, and then 
] pot as fur's the edge of the woods, and I 
hid all night. I didn't dast come out, for 
fear he was lurkin’ some place. And then 
Shen Warts and Pilkins found me when 
] was sleepin’; and that’s all." 

‘’'Pain’t much. Didn't see the robber's 
face?” 

Don shook his head. 

"Not git any idee who he might be? 
Nothin’ familiar about him?” 

“Not that I noticed.” 

“Um. Weal, it most likely'll be 
all right if Matt comes to and remembers 
what happened. You got no call to worry. 
Jest be patient, and I calc'late things 'll 
turn out all right." 

But things did not turn out all right, for 
as Scatte Fudd and Sarah left the cell 
Deputy Pilkins whispered to them with 
unction, "Looks hke he might swing 
ler it, b’gosh. Jest got word Matt's 
dead. Never come conscious. Kind of 
collapsed all of a sudden. Deader'n a 
doornail.” 

So Don Cooper must face, not a charge 
of assault and robbery, but one of murder! 


“Um... Seattergood frowned at 
Pilkins. “Don’t git too much pleasure 


out of tellin’ the boy.” 


CATTERGOOD BAINES stood in the 

middle of the floor of Matt Cooper's 
grain and feed mill, looking about him with 
sharp eyes. In a corner of the room, sur- 
rounded with a railing, was office space, 
and it was inside this the safe stood, with 
its door open. He approached and exam- 
ined it carefully. It had been ransacked. 
Books and papers had been jerked out and 
were strewn upon the floor haphazard. 
Scattergood nodded his head. 

Then his eyes moved to the desk and 
stopped there. It was a rolltop affair, and 
upon it was a scratched and dingy mahog- 
any case—a small case which might, 
Scattergood thought, contain filing cards 
or something of the kind. But he was not 
one to take facts for granted, so he passed 
through the swinging gate and opened the 
little box. Whereupon he grunted and 
wrinkled up his face and puffed out his 
checks. For the box contained a set of 
scales, those delicate scales used in labora- 
tories, by jewelers weighing precious things 
in minute quantities, or by meticulous 
chemists. 

"Huh!" said Scattergood to himself. 
“Matt never weighed no bales of hay on 
them contraptions. 

He seemed satished then with his in- 
vestigations, for he went back to the 
piazza of his store, where he sat long in 
thought. After which he made three calls: 
one upon Don Cooper in his cell, one upon 
Sarah Good, and one upon Doctor Good- 


hue. 

"Don," he asked, “did you kind of 
throw things around out of the safe when 
you grabbed the money: 

"No" said the boy; 
for the drawer, and run.’ 

“Um. Ever sce Matt usin’ them leetle 
scales on his desk for anythin'?" 

"What leetle scales?" 

“Never seen ‘em, ch? In a kind of a 
box, they was.” 

“Ts that what was in it? Uncle Matt, 
he lambasted me once for touchin’ it." 

"Um... . Guess that’s all, Don. Do 
they feed you good?” 


“I jest reached in 
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“Don’t seem like I notice. I hain't 
ever hungry here." 

"G'-by," said Scattergood abruptly; 
but he slowed down to wait for Deputy 
Pilkins outside. 

* Don claims he didn't hit Matt," he 
said. “Says he seen a fight goin’ on, and 
grabbed the money to save it." 

“Huh! Why didn't he holler for help 
or suthin'. Folks don't act like he says 
he done." 

“When folks admits actin’ like nobody’d 
suspect anybody would act," said Scatter- 
good, “I gen'ally figger they're speakin' 
truth. Ordinary folks, when they git ex- 
cited, acts as nobody with sense'd act." 

“Then,” Pilkins said harshly, “ye figger 
Don didn't do it?" 

** W-al, if he didn’t, then who did?” 

Pilkins shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
“’Tain’t my business to find out," he 
said. Scattergood regarded him an in- 
stant, and passed up the stairs. 

“Kind of nervous, hain’t you, Pilk?” 
he called from above. ‘Skittish this after- 
noon?” 

“I hain't got my stint of sleep,” said 
the deputy. 

From the jail Scattergood went to 
Sarah Good's. 

“Sairy,” he said, “mebbe I got to ask 
ye to do suthin' you won't much like." 

“Tf it’s fer Don,” she said, "I'll do any- 
thin' any time." 

“You're takin’ in a lot of territory,” 
said the old man. “Um... . Don't go 
anywheres I can't find ye quick." 


“I won't move out of the house," said 
Sarah. 

Doctor Goodhue was in his office, where 
he received Scattergood with his rough, 
hard-shell manner—a manner known for a 
dozen miles around, but one very welcome 
in a sick-room. 

"W.-al," said the doctor, “‘has 
stummick caught up with you at last? 
Ive warned you. Von show less sense 
eatin’ than a six-months puppy at a pan 
of beans." 

“It’s Mandy's cookin’ lures meon. . .. 
No, I hain’t ailin’. Jest kind of dropped 
in, like.” 

“Sit then, and smoke.” 

“Never smoked. Can’t afford it.” 


THE doctor grunted. “I can’t afford it, 
either,” he growled; “but I could if 
some of these folks would pay their bills.” 

Scattergood smiled, for he knew the 
man. It was more difficult for patients to 

et their bills out of the doctor than it was 
or the doctor to get his money out of the 
poorest paying e paure 

"Le's see, Doc; how long you been 
here?" 

“Twenty years—and the more fool me. 
Ridin' and drivin' these hills, come rain 
or come snow, come day or come night. 
Poorest business and poorest livin' in the 
world. If I had a son I'd teach him to 
handle a pick; but I’d poison him if he 
took up medicine. Yes, sir, twenty years 
here, and nothin’ to show for it. ... 
Like O Doc Banks. He just petered out 


our 
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in a drift one night; and that’s what’ll 
come to me.” 

“I hain't thought of the old doc for 
years. He was kind of sot agin you when 
you come, wa'n't he?" 

“He did his best," said Doc Goodhue, 
"according to his lights and the medical 
knowledge of the day—and the territory 
he had to cover. Hated to see folks suffer. 
And I inherited the trouble he set down 
for me." 

“Trouble?” 

“Somehow I haven’t got it in my heart 
to blame him—what with distance and 
weather and all. Meant well. What's a 
man to do? Suppose a woman ten miles 
out in the country's sufferin’ hard pain, 
and you can't get to her but once in three- 
four days. What you goin’ to do? W-al, 
Ol’ Doc did it. . . . He drugged 'em." 

“Tve heard tell.” 

“And left me a kind of an inheritance 
of twenty-thirty families back in the hills 
thathave to be rationed. Families, mind!” 
He shook his head and scowled. 

“You give it out to em?” 

“The law allows me to give 'em jest 
enough to keep 'em alive." 

“Which,” said Scattergood, “wouldn’t 
be enough to satisfy 'em." : 

“T wish somebody'd take that part of 
it off my hands. I tell you, Mr. Baines, it 
twists a man's heart—and them not to 
blame." 

"Um. I got some influence up to the 
Capitol. Mebbe if you was to give me a 
kind of a list of (Continued on page 92) 


"Can't go dudin’ off to no fair with a fool girl 'thout spendin',"" said Matt. 


"Mhere'd you git money to go with? 


Stole it out of the till, I bet” 


ome On In 


—The Water's Fine! 


Bathing is a favorite daily diversion at Atlantic City; but the Boardwalk parade 


, 


the great piers, the shops, and other attractions all play their parts. 
Stories of human nature in a resort which fifteen 
million people visit every year 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


YING just off the coast of southern 


New Jersey is a little island, 

less than a mile in width, some 

ten miles long, separated from 

the mainland by seven miles of 

salt bays and meadows. Seventy-odd 

years ago this little island of Absecon 

each was a sand desert. No tree, or 

blade of cultivated grass grew upon it, 

and the only signs of human habitation 
were a few scattered fishermen’s huts. 

' But last year fifteen million people came 

to that little island in search of health, 

rest, and fun, preferring to find them in the 

biggest of all seaside resorts, Atlantic City. 

There are perhaps a hundred seaside re- 
sorts in this country where people go for 
rest, and recreation. West to the Pacific, 
east to the Atlantic, all along both coasts 
the magic of bracing salt winds and the 
lure of the ceaseless tides draw those of us 
who are landbound. Of all these resorts 
Atlantic City is the largest. 

People from all over America visit it 
regularly every summer. Special through 
Pullman coaches are loaded for Atlantic 
City from as far west as the Mississippi 

as far north as Canada. The per- 
manent population, the people who live 
there the year 'round, numbers a scant 
sixty thousand; but in a single day in 
August, the big- 
gest month in the 
vear, the city has 
held half a million. 
In that month fifty 
thousand bathers 
are on the beach 
daily. 

On Easter Sun- 
day, when the 
great fashion pa- 
rade on the Board- 
walk rivals that of 
Fifth Avenue, two 
hundred thousand 
people promenade, 
to see and be seen. 
In September, just 
after Labor Day, 
when the city rev- 
els in a four-day 
pageant, the ca- 
pacity of its twelve 
Funded hotels is 
taxed to the ut- 
most. People take 
rooms in private 
homes, and cheer- 
fully crowd in here, 
there, and any- 
where. Last year 
some of those who 
came for a single 


* 
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night decided that their cars would form 
the most comfortable sleeping place. 

Atlantic City, having once attained 
leadership as one of the show places of the 
world, has never lost it. One summer, 
when I was stopping at a small house 
which received about forty guests, twelve 
states were represented among us. One 
woman, who had brought her three chil- 
dren, was up every morning early. She 
left the house to return breathlessly for 
meals and then go out again. 

“Tve saved for four years for this,” she 
said to me. "I've got only a month, and I 
want every minute of it. I'm from Colo- 
rado and all my life I've longed to see the 
ocean." 

“ But,” I said, 
nearer?" 

“Oh yes," she replied; “but for years 
I've read about Atlantic City, and I've 
UAR of coming here. Everybody comes 
here 


"wouldn't California be 


TALKED for a long time with Samuel 
P. Leeds, president of the Atlantic City 
Chamber of Commerce, and part owner of 
one of the big beach-front hotels, who has 
been in close touch with the millions of 
visitors, their demands, their likes and 


He 


dislikes, for over twenty-five years. 


Children playing in the sand at Atlantic City. A recalcitrant tooth 
tried to interfere with the fun of the little lady on the left, but she 
administered very effective first aid with the handle of her toy shovel 


understands crowd psychology thoroughly. 

“It is hard to talk about so many peo- 
ple," he said, "because in so great a 
number there is a good deal of difference. 
But it is safe to say that almost everyone 
who comes here has a genuine love for the 
ocean, and a belief in the health-giving 
properties of sea breezes. 

“Ask any hotel keeper how much more 
he charges for a room with a sea view. If 
his house is back from the ocean front, he 
always charges more for a room on the 
ocean side of the house. Anyone who has 
the price cheerfully parts with it for a sea 
view or a sea breeze. In summer, the 
guests might do this for the comfort of a 
cool night; but in winter they do it just 
the same and the ocean-side rooms are by 
far the more popular. 

“There is a sharp distinction, too, be- 
tween winter and summer visitors. In 
summer they come for a vacation, for 
change and fun. They want to be a part 
of the big crowd; in winter they come for 
rest and health, and to be away from the 
crowd. The average stay in winter is 
about three days and in summer two 
weeks. The week-enders and the day ex- 
cursions keep this average stay short. 
Every day through the summer months 
there are day excursions run by the rail- 

roads—sometimes 
several hundred 
thousand people 
come for a single 


day. 
"WHEN peo- 
ple go on a 


day's outing they 
are like released 
balloons; they run 
wild. These tran- 
sients are the big 
patrons of all the 
amusements; they 
fill up the Steeple- 
chase Pier and the 
Boardwalk amuse- 
ment places. They 
hurry all the en- 
joyment possible 
into the time be- 
tween trains. The 
man who stays 
overnight takes his 
time. The longer 
he stays the more 
leisurely heis. The 
a people who come 
^. for two weeks may 
hurry the first day, 

just out of sheer 

Joy at being on va- 
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(Above) A few of Atlantic City's visitors hav- 
ing the time of their young and old lives on 
the beach and in the surf. (Right) Horse- 
back riding along the rim of the ocean is 
one of the many sports that attract thou- 
sands each year to ''America's Playground” 


cation; then they relax, and they don't 
hurry again until just before they go, when 
they try to pile in all they have missed. 
Few people come here alone. Families and 
friends come in groups for a good time. 


“LJOTEL keepers here have a saying,” 

Mr. Leeds continued, “that the first 
three days a guest eats allhecan; after that 
he resumes his customary table habits. Peo- 
ple on vacation eat more and think a great 
deal more about what they eat than when 
at home. After breakfast everyone turns 
out on the Boardwalk. At ten it begins to 
fill, and by eleven the tide is in full swing. 
If it is bathing season, eleven o'clock is 
the hour when every bathhouse is full and 
by half past the big crowd is in the ocean. 
After lunch is trip time. Parties go flying 
in the sea planes over the ocean, visiting 
the lighthouse or taking sailing excur- 
sions to points near by. Or she sits on one 
of the piers to listen to the music, while he 
goes golfing or fishing, or shooting in the 
galleries, after which they dine together 
and go out to the Boardwalk to drop into 
the shops, the theatres, or the various 
shows. Whatever they decide to do, they 
don’t hurry. 

“You can feel that leisurely attitude 
the moment you step on the Boardwalk. 
And people walk here as they do nowhere 
else. Look at that business man there,” 
said Mr. Leeds, pointing to a passer-by. 
"He is a banker. At home he steps into 
his car and goes to the bank. Then he 
steps out from the bank into the car and 
goes home. If he goes anywhere during 
the day or evening he uses ihe car. All the 
walking he does in a month isn't às much 


You 
couldn't induce him to walk at home. But 
people not only walk down here, they 
ike it. 


as he does here in a single day. 


“(DE THE fifteen million people who 
come yearly, the three big piers enter- 
tain about two million each for the season. 
The total number of bathers is probably 
more than a million. But when you come 
to the walkers, you include everybody, ex- 
cept those too feeble—they use the rolling 
chairs. Women have developed amazingly 
as walkers. In the sensible short skirts of 
to-day the girls swing along as fast as the 
boys, and even their mothers are step- 
ping out a good deal better in the short 
ones. : 
“The Boardwalk,” Mr. Leeds explained, 
“owes its origin to Atlantic City. We 
started it, Coney Island followed, and 


now a great many resorts have walks. 
Back in 1870, when a good deal of Atlantic 
City was sand dunes, the first walk ever 
laid as a promenade by the seaside was 
placed on the beach here. It was just 
cross boards nailed to ties. In a short time 
it was so crowded it had to be enlarged. 

“Since then, two million dollars have 
been spent on the construction and main- 
tenance of what is now the longest and 
biggest boardwalk promenade in the 
world. It extends eight miles, from the 
inlet to the sea wall at Longport. For the 
most traveled three miles in the center it 
is now sixty feet wide, with the walking 
parts laid herringbone fashion, to make it 
easy for the feet. When the rolling chairs 
got in the way of the walkers, a special 

art was made for them, laid with narrow 
Los boards. All the chairs must keep on 


this track. The less traveled five miles 
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(Above) There was nothing 
funny about these bathing 
suits at the time they were 
worn, which was some forty 
years ago. This picture shows 
a bride and groom visiting 
Atlantic City in the '80's. 
Styles have changed some- 
what since then! (Right 
Diving at the Atlantic City 
Yacht Club in present-day 
beach costumes. If you look 
carefully at these two pic- 
tures, you will be able to see 
a difference in the bathing 
suits worn then, and now 


has cross boards, and the 
width varies from twenty to forty feet. 
Along this walk have passed most of the 
world's celebrities: every President we 
have had since it was built, bankers, steel 
men, heads of industry, kings and princes 
from foreign countries, ambassadors, ac- 
tresses, movie stars, writers, musicians, 
and, mingling with them, the rest of 
humanity—clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, 
machinists, stenographers, farmers. 


HARLESSCHWA B comes here often. 

People stare at him in friendly fash- 
ion, for he is so well known that he is 
generally recognized; but he doesn't mind. 
Henry L. Doherty, the ban ker, comes here 
often. Last winter he boasted, “ l'vewalked 
eighteen miles along the Boardwalk be- 
tween breakfast and dinner." He is one 
of the sprinters. The sprinters go at a 
great clip, heads back, chests up, feet 
fairly flying along. 

“ Most of the visitors never see the ends 
of the Boardwalk unless they take a trip 
that far in a rolling che'r. They stay 
within the three miles of main travel, 
where are the piers, the shops, and the big 
pore They like to be where the crowd 

. The best show for the visitor who comes 
tS Atlantic City, and the one in which 
he is most interested, is the other visitor. 

“Celebrities who come here claim at- 
tention as they walk along the Boardwalk. 
People like to whisper that aie irae or 
Bebe Daniels, has just passed, and they 


The American Magazine 
like to look up to the tops of 
the biggest hotels, where pos- 
sibly some playw right 1 is sweat- 
ing over a revision of a new 
show to be given on Broadway. 
Quite a few playwrights come 
here to do that, locking them- 
selves up on the top stories. 
Irving Berlin has composed 
much of his Music Box Revue 
scores on the top floor of a 
beach-front hotel, seldom 
coming out except perhaps for 
a dip in the ocean. Visitors 
like to point out to each other 
the hotel where Presidents Wil- 
son and Harding stayed. 
“But for the most part,” 
Mr. Leeds went on, “visitors 
like to look at one another. 
People enjoy dressing up and 
parading when they are here. 
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No matter whether they come from a big 
city or a little town, no matter whether 
they stop at some modest house on a side 
avenue or one of the biggest, most lux- 
urious, ocean-front hotels, the women who 
come here have obviously new frocks, 
hats, and shoes, bought to be shown off 
on the Boardwalk. They like to parade, to 
see and be seen. And if the men who ac- 
company them claim not to like it—well, 
they are dressed up considerably them- 
selves, and at least they like to go along 
and show off their womankind. 

“Tve watched that Boardwalk parade 
for a good many years, and the most 
striking change in it is the prosperity of 
to-day's paraders. No one can doubt that 
the standard of living is constantly going 
higher. Thirty years ago, the men and 
women, except the very wealthy, were 
dowdy figures, compared with the snap- 
py, well-dressed people of to-day. Radio 
and motion pictures have made fashions 
universal, and it takes a pretty isolated 
person to escape them. But aside from 
fashion, people have more money for 
living, for clothes, and for amusement. 

“Some of the women who have arrived 
at the point where 'stylish stouts' are ad- 
visable don't walk very long. They order 
their chairs backed against the beach rail, 
turn their backs to the ocean and sit for 
hours watching the passers-by. You can 
stand near one and hear her commenting: 

"*Look at that girl; ain't her skirts the 


limit! See that blue over there—no, not 
that—the one on the tall, dark one. My 
Gert would look fine in that—’ I've seen 
women rapidly sketch a dress as it passed 
for future reference. 

“On Easter Sunday this dress parade 
reaches its greatest height. From the 
wife of the millionaire in her Paris frock 
to the little shop girl from Philadelphia 
who has made her own dress, everybody is 
showing off and everybody is happy. One 
Easter, I remember, was raw and chill. It 
was about the time the sleeveless dresses 
came in for daytime wear, and the most 
sensible of the paraders hid their new 
frocks under fur coats. But not the young 
girls. Chill winds or not, those dresses 
had to show, and hundreds of bare arms 
paraded the Boardwalk, red arms, goose- 
fleshed arms, arms blue with cold, but the 
girls who owned them were impervious to 
discomfort. What if they did sneeze for a 

week after, they were showing 
off a new fashion! 


“NEXT to looking at each 
other, the thing the visitors 
enjoy most is a genuine thrill. 
The visitor who has a chance to 
see the rescue of a ship at sea 
talksof it forever after. Renae 
ter at what hour of the day 
or night the warning whistles 
blow, some visitors will re- 
spond. Those who saw the 
Feroe work of Captain Mark 
Castro, in one of the most dra- 
matic rescuesever made, braved 
the rain and chill for hours to 
watch. It was late at night 
when the whistles began, and 
folks got up at once and ran to 
the beach. Out on the sand 
bar a steamboat, her lights just 
visible through the streaming 
rain, was plunging wildly. 
There was a terrific sea. Sev- 
eral boats tried to put out from the inlet, 
but were forced back. There seemed no 
possible way of reaching the doomed 
ship. No boat there could get out. Then 
Mark Castro, owner of a small fishing 
vessel, stepped to the front. 

"*TI'll go, he shouted above the wind 
and rain. And amid cheers from the on- 
lookers volunteers came forward. 

“Twice they started and were driven 
back. The third time they succeeded. 
Foot by foot they fought their way. To 
the watchers it seemed every moment as 
if the little boat would be swamped. But 
somehow Castro got a line to the steam- 
boat. Over that line, through the raging 
sea were safely passed two children, two 
women, and thirty men. But the little 
rescue boat was overloaded. When they 
headed toward shore the watchers saw a 
signal flash for help. Another boat fought 
its way out. The power engine on Cas- 
tro's boat was out of commission and the 
rescuers with the rescued were drifting at 
the mercy of the waves. The second boat 
brought them safely in. 

“Next to the rescue of a ship at sea the 
biggest thrill a visitor gets is to see a 
rescue from drowning. With something 
under a million bathers every year we have 
comparatively few fatalities, and we would 
have fewer if people could be induced to 
use a little care when they go into the surf. 
We have ninety lifeguards, five captains, 
hve emergency tents, and seven surgeons 
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for the service of the bathers and visitors. 
Last year those lads, every one a picked 
man, rescued seven hundred and eighty 
people. 


zi F ALL the stories of rescues from 

drowning theonethatistold over and 
over again is that of a father who went out 
swimming with his two children, a boy of 
eight, and a girl of ten years. Both chil- 
dren were good swimmers. They went 


out pretty far and became separated. The. 


father realized that the tide was carrying 
them to sea, and managed to reach the 
younger child, but could not get to the 
girl. He called to her: 

*** Helen, I am going in for help. If you 
get tired, turn on your back. Remember, 
you can float on your back all day. I'll 
come for you.’ 

“He fought his way in with the lad. It 
was a lonely spot and there was no guard. 
He got a boat. The word went 'round and 
boat after boat pushed out in search. 
Finally, there were fifty boats, of all kinds, 
power-boats, sailboats, all searching the 
face of the broad Atlantic for one little 
girl. It was four hours before they found 
her. She was swimming on her back, and 
she was not frightened. When they got 
her into the boat and asked how she 
managed to do it, she said: 

'"* Daddy said he would come for me, 
and that I could float all day. So I swam 
and floated, because I knew he would come!’ 

“Every man, woman, and child in the 
place was on the beach when they brought 
her in. Men yelled like mad, and women 
wept. She was tired, but she waved a 
weak hand to them. And the story lives, 
repeated year after year by the visitors, 
the story of the faith of a little child, and 
the wonder it accomplished. 

“Last year I saw one of the most thrill- 
ing rescues of all the years I have been 
here. Three men were out in a rough sea 
and signaled for help. The guard and his 
companion ran the boat out at once. They 
got out a little way, when a heavy wave 
lifted the boat straight in the air and one 
end sank, filled with water. The guards 
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jumped out and swam ashore. A second 
crew started out, only to be similarly 
swamped. Then the two crews went at it 
a third time, got to the swimmers, and 
hauled them in. The crowd applauded 
wildly. 

* But the three men had been reckless— 
they could not swim well enough to tackle 
that distance. Such recklessness is the 
cause of fully half the drownings. A man 
who has heart trouble and knows it, or 
who has just eaten a hearty meal, will 
rush into the surf on a hot day and swim 
until he is exhausted—and the ocean gets 
the blame. If we could induce bathers to 
stay out of the water for an hour after a 
meal we'd cut rescues a lot. 

“Often people lose their wits when they 
get out beyond their depth. One man who 
was able to swim just a little got confused, 
and was going down when he was pulled 
in by a stalwart young woman. She hap- 
pened to be near and saw his danger. 
When she got him to where the water was 
knee-deep, he suddenly regained his power 
of speech. 

'"** Help! he yelled, ‘Help!’ 

“Nobody could forbear smiling, for by 
this time the man was safely out of the 
water. Two of his friends sprang to his 
side and began to talk soothingly to him. 

“*Why, look, Elmer, you're not drown- 
ing! You're clear out of the water.' 

“ But all up the beach he yelled: 

*** Help! Help? 

“Tn an hour he was laughing at himself. 


"TOATHER and mother do most of their 
bathing in thebathroom, where there 

is hot and cold sea water. But if the older 
people do not go in the surf as much, the 
younger ones make up for it. Formerly, 
the crowd went in between eleven and one, 
and the ocean was comparatively lonely 
the rest of the day. Now, any hour is a 
bathing hour, although the big hours are 
still from eleven to one. The young peo- 
le bring their ukuleles and stay at the 
[eh from morning to night, running in 
and out of the ocean a dozen times. At 
one time we rented all the suits worn; but 
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now the bathers like to stroll along the 
beach and parade their own smart suits. 

The young people who come for two 
weeks don't seem satisfied until they are 
burned and blistered and covered with cold 
cream. The girls are as brown as the boys. 

“One of the big differences we note is in 
the number of girl swimmers. We brag 
about Betty Becker here, as an Atlantic 
City product. You know, she won the 
diving honors at the Olympic games. 

“As the visitors grow more opulent they 
grow more careless. One bathhouse of 
which I know loses, through its patrons, 
one hundred dozen towels a year. There 
are thirty-one bathhouse establishments, 
each with hundreds of bathhouses, so the 
total loss must be enormous. One day 
three women came out from a bathhouse, 
each carrying a towel; one wound hers 
around her hair, the second threw hers 
across her shoulders, and the third used 
the towel as a pillow as she lay on the 
sand. When they went into the water 
they left the towels at the edge of the 
ocean, and the tide took them. Some- 
where the Atlantic must secrete enough 
towels to carpet its floor." 


“WOU said," I reminded Mr. Leeds, 
“that almost all the fifteen million 
visitors promenaded, and that less than a 
million went bathing in the ocean. What 
do the rest of the people do when they are 
not walking?" Mr. Leeds's eyes twinkled. 
“T would say that their favorite occu- 
pation is buying,” he replied, “although I 
know that sounds like an odd sort of 
recreation. The American people like to 
spend their money for something tangible. 
They like to hear music on the piers, they 
like to dance, and to go to shows; but, 
above all, they like to patronize the shops 
along the shore side of the Boardwalk. 
There are over four hundred of them, 
with attractive windows showing goods 
of all kinds from all quarters of the world, 
and run by people " all nationalities. 
“At first, these shops carried merely 
souvenirs, something to take home from 
Atlantic City. (Continued on pase 744) 
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It Took The Fear Of Blindness 
To Open Stern's Eyes 


An accidental shot, which threatened the loss of his sight, led Charles Frank 
Stern to an important decision— This decision was responsible for a speech 
which set him going from one important post to another, and finally 
landed him the biggest banking job in southern California 


HE telephone rang just as I was 

shown into Charles Frank Stern’s 

offices in the First National Bank 

of Los Angeles building. A tall 

man, dressed in gray. smiled 
genially, grasped my hand warmly, and 
said: 

“You'll excuse me just a minute, won't 
you, please?” 

He picked up the telephone. “Yes... 
Make a speech? .. . Yes, I understand; 
but, George, there isn't any particular 
reason why Z should make 
that speech. Almost any 
other man in Los Angeles 
could make it justaswell.... 
How's that? . . . Oh, no, 
not the slightest objection 
to your organization; but, 
under the circumstances 
you’ve just outlined, there 
is nothing to be accom- 
plished except that I will 
stand up and say some 
words and take up a lot of 
time. No; I'll need a more 
important reason before I'll 
bother them." 

There you have an in- 
sight into why Charles 
Frank Stern, president of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank and 
executive vice president of - 
the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, is known as 
one of the best public 
speakers in California. 
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age, thirty-three; salary. $150 a month; 
ten years on the same job; married; pros- 
pects of staving in Eureka for life at $150 
a month, very good indeed. 

Second picture (to-day): Executive 
head of the Pacihe-Southwest group of 
banks, which, with the allied. First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, operates 91 
banks scattered over Los Angeles and in 
45 other cities that dot half the state of 
California. 

On the books of this great. banking 


A Man Doesn't Have to Stay Put 


ID you ever watch oranges being assorted 
in a packing plant?" asks Mr. Stern. “They 
are dumped into a conveyor, and carried along 
over a series of holes. Gradually each orange finds 
its particular-sized hole and disappears from the 
picture. Only a few of abnormal size reach the 
end. 

“It's like that with men. They go bumping 
along through life on the great conveyor called 
‘Time. One by one they are dropped into grooves, 
and only a few 

“ But a man has this advantage over an orange: 
he doesn't have to remain in the groove into which 
he has been dropped unless he wishes to. By the 
exercise of his brain, his grit, and his determina- 
tion, he can so increase his girth that he is forced 
out of his groove, is caught up again by the con- 
veyor, and deposited into a hole better fitting to 


reach the big goal. 


a delightful twinkle in his grav-blue eves, 
“you think vou're going to get a series of 
coordinated. incidents proving I'm sitting 
where I am this minute because I care- 
fully planned every inch of the way. Or, 
maybe, vou think that in my early youth 
I] saw my ultimate goal and went straight 
toward it. I'm sorry to disappoint vou; 
but that isn't the way it happened. at 
all.” 

“Then, how did it happen? 

“Twas hoisted into it.” 

“Hoisted?” 
“But how?” 

“Just from one job to 
another— grocery salesman, 
state highway commission- 
er, state superintendent of 
banks, and finally execu- 
tive bank offcer. As fast 
as I could handle one job, 
well, somebody hoisted me 
out of it and gave me some- 
thing bigger.’ 

“But twelve years ago,” 
I insisted, “surely some- 
thing unusual happened. 
You had been plugging 
along on the same job in the 
wholesale grocery store for 
ten. years, then—bang! 
Everything changed." 


OU'VE hit it," said 
Stern with a laugh. 
* Bang is just the word that 
expresses it. As I look back 
I realize it was a charge of 
bird shot that was the turn- 


" I asked. 


I repeated; 


When he talks, people gct 
up on their chairs and 
cheer, or thev sit very still— 
depending on how Stern 


his new size. 
“Thus a man sets his own limitations. Te 
doesn't have to stay put. And he alone is to blame 


ing point of my life. 
“Ie happened on Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1913. A friend 


chooses to affect them. But 
he never addresses an audi- 
ence unless there is a reason 
for it—a community to be 
unified, information to be 
given that will help an in- 
dustry, or a plea for some civic project 
before men in public authority. 

It was a speech that first brought Stern 
to public attention in California and sent 
him skyrocketing on a career that in 
twelve years has landed him in the biggest 
banking job in southern California. But 
before we reach that point I want you to 
get these two contrasting pictures of him 
firmly in your mind: 

First picture (twelve years ago): Travel- 
ing salesman for the Humboldt Com- 
mercial Company, Eureka, California; 
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if he is permanently dumped from the conveyor 
before he 


reaches his goal ' 


organization are three hundred and 
seventy thousand individual accounts, 
and the combined resources are more than 
two hundred and eighty-two millions of 
dollars. Its roster carries the names of 
twenty-five hundred employees; includ- 
ing at least a hundred vice presidents 
and assistant cashiers. 

Can you picture a grocery salesman 
running such an organization? Or even 
getting ready to run it in twelve years? 

Mr. Stern put down the telephone and 
turned to me. "I suppose," he said, with 


and I were hunting quail. 
We flushed a covey. One 
bird flew up, then darted 
to the ground again. In a 
few seconds it flew up be- 
hind my friend. He turned 
in his tracks and fired. 

“I yelled; but it was too late. One 
of the small shot went into my right eye. 
It felt just like a terrific kick in the face. 

“I staggered and crumpled up. I 
wondered if I would be dead in a few 
minutes. 

“My friend got me home, and a doctor 
was called. He told me my eye was 
ruined. 

“Harrowing weeks followed. The other 
eve became infected, and there was a 
question. of whether or not blindness 


It Took the Fear of Blindness to Open Stern's Eyes, by Davip CHALMERS 


would be my fate. Bandages were put on, 
and for weeks I lived in darkness. All I 
could do was hope—and think. 

* After thinking of nearly everything 
else—such as books I had read, people I 
had met, hunting trips I had taken, my 
debts, my chances for eyesight, and so on 
—one day I took complete stock of my- 
self and looked back along the ten years I 
had just come through. What a jolt I got! 

"| had become interested in timber, 
and had mortgaged my future to buy a 
considerable acreage. I was making some 
money *on the side' in various deals, and 
in the store I had been getting almost un- 
consciously, as any man would, a funda- 
mental knowledge of business and of 
human nature. 

“ But, of my own volition, I had made 
hardly a move to advance myself. I had 
been content to drift along in a somewhat 
aimless fashion. 

“Unpleasant as it was to face the fact, 
I had to admit that I counted for little in 
my community. ‘And,’ I asked myself, 
*where would Í be in ten years' time with 
my sight gone?’ 

“In college I had studied philosophy 
and debating, and, as I had intended 
to become a lawyer, had given special at- 
tention to logic. Nothing pleased me more 
than to put a subject together in convinc- 
ing form. On a number of occasions I had 
won high places on the debating teams. 

“This ability had been allowed to lic 
dormant all those ten years. I decided 
right then and there that I would revive 
it. If I were to be blind I would turn it into 
writing channels. On the other hand, if I 
should get my sight back, I would use it to 
make myself a more useful citizen. We 
needed a railroad in Eureka; we needed 
highways; we needed more business. I 
would join the movements to get these 
things, and take an active part in their 
promotion. 

“At the same time, I formulated two 
personal policies, both of which I have 
stuck to ever since. First, I would do to 
the very limit of my mental and physical 
capacity every job that came my way. 
Second, I would have no personal goal or 
ambition. The job on hand would be my 
first consideration, and I would stick to it 
until it was done. 

“My threatened blindness was like 
most of the troubles we worry about —it 
didn’t happen. In a few months I was 
out again.’ 

“Then what did you do?” I asked. 

“Almost before I had time to adjust 
myself to my new outlook on life,” Mr. 
Stern replied, “the first call came. I was 
asked to speak before the Humboldt Club 
at a meeting convened to discuss the 
needs of the community. 

“That meeting started the ball rolling 
in my direction. I soon found myself an 
active member of a number of committees 
and several times I represented our com- 
munity at very important meetings.” 


AT ONE of these, Stern’s entire future 

was influenced by aman who happened 
to be sitting behind him when he spoke. 
But before we go into that I’m going to 
tell you something of his earlier life and 
experiences. 

e was born at Arcata, a small village 
on the northern California coast. It was 
also the birthplace of his father, and 
the few hundred people who lived there 
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A native son of California, Charles F. Stern was born of pioneer parents in 
Arcata, Humboldt County, forty-five years ago. A hunting accident, followed 
by a serious self-analysis and the developing of a latent ability to think on 
his feet, started Stern, a young grocery salesman, on the road to the presi- 
dency of the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, a huge combine 
of ninety-one banking houses. Before reaching his present post, he served 
on the state board of education and was state higbway commissioner and 
state superintendent of banks. He is married and the father of three sons 


were the rugged descendants of pioneers. 

He and his three brothers did all the 
things old-fashioned country boys used to 
do. On Saturdays they went swimming 
in the river, or gathered wild berries, or 
went hunting. 

“Sometimes,” he told me, “I earned a 
dime or a quarter by doing odd jobs for 
the neighbors. One summer, in a spirit of 
boyish adventure, I worked with a pick 
and shovel gang on a logging railroad. I 
wanted some money I could call my own, 
and as they were paying a dollar and a 
half a day for twelve hours’ work, it 
looked like a good chance to lay up a few 
dollars. But don't try to find any signifi- 
cance in that incident, please. It was 
more an adventure than anything; and I 
wasn't ‘forced by cruel necessity’ to do it. 

“When I was eight I could milk a cow 
as well as anyone, and I had to help with 
the garden. Boys in town miss such vital 
chores and the discipline that goes with 


them. The necessity of having to do 
something to promote the family welfare 
cannot be overestimated. I often wonder 
if my three boys aren’t missing a valuable 
lesson in life.” 


LTHOUGII Stern’s parents weren't 

wealthy, they were able to give him and 
his brothers a college education. He was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1903, and went to Eureka, where 
his father was operating a warehouse. At 
the university he had met a girl—a tall, 
blue-eved, Titian-haired girl—with whom 
he had fallen in love. And it was with the 
a vowed intention of saving enough monev 
to get married on that he accepted his 
father's offer of operating his warehouse 
for him while he went traveling. In two 
years Stern saved from his seventy-five- 
dollars-a-month allowance enough to fur- 
nish a bungalow; and the blue-eyed girl 
became his bade: (Continued on page 150) 


“I'll dress just as soon as I finish this letter from the Secretary of the Navy.’ 
*"Sectar' Nav'—she wait,” said Wong. ''Dinnee-party, he no wait— better you dless”’ 


“Like Nelson at Trafalgar — that's my idea 


Maskee" 


The story of an old admiral 


of going out in style!" 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


“Mask FE”? A Chinese word; a deeree stronger 
than the Arabic " Kismet?” The Chinese ap- 
ply ic to all matters of life. from birth to 
death. A free translation is, "Well, maybe 
so—but what difference does it make?" 


ALL, lank, and grav, the Admiral 

of the Fleet stood in his cabin 

door, gazing approvingly at the 

preparations for his last official 

dinner party. Wong had sur- 
passed himself on this occasion. The 
monotone of the regulation china, silver, 
and linen, all bearing the four stars of his 
rank, was relieved by the colorful decora- 
tions. The centerpiece, a replica of the 
flagship done in flowers, was a work of 
art; the place cards were in the form of 
tiny battleships, cruisers, and destroyers. 
‘The Admiral's eyes, the color of the sea he 
loved, crinkled with pleasure as he noted 
the favors. Rather dithcult to get any- 
thing unique these days. 

Returning to his desk, he continued 
working over the mass of correspondence. 
Much of it was routine; occasionally some- 
thing of more importance would engage 
his attention: A letter from a mother 
stating that her son on the flagship had 
not written for six months drew a pen- 
cled memorandum to the commanding 
officer, “Tell this boy to write a four-page 
letter to his mother and give it to me to 
mail;" an invitation to meet with the 
board of city engineers to consider the 
needs of the harbor —he was regarded as 
an authority on harbor D a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy in regard 
to a major change in Heet poliev. Hearing 
his name called, he glanced up. 

“What is it, Wong?" 

“Time you dless for dinnee.’ 

“All right, i in a few minutes.’ 

“Few minutes no good, you dless now, 

The Admiral knew that Wong always 
bullied him unmercifully; but, then, what 
are you to do when you have the bese 
steward in the Fleet, one whom every 
other officer of rank has been trying for 
vears to appropriate? Besides, he and 
Wong had been shipmates periodically 
since the Spanish War; the little China- 
man had been his personal steward more 
than five years. This bullying was re- 
served for the privacy of the cabin; it was 

a game which both officer and man played 
did enjoved, 

“El dress just as soon as I finish this 
lerter from the Secretary. of the Navy. 
Ies very important.” 

“Seetar’ Nav’=-she wait. Dinnee- 
party, he no wait—better you dless. 
Bime by, ple tty soon, party he st: irt, vou 
no ready. Then ladies all sav, ‘Oh, where 
Adila’? Whae L say, huh? I say 
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‘Admilal, he put on clean un’shirt an’ 
dlawer?' No good. Better you dless now.” 

“Allright.” 

He rose, shaking his grizzled head im- 

atiently. As usual, Wong was right. 
The dinner to-night must be a success; it 
would probably be the last he would give 
as an admiral. The vice admiral would be 
there; all the rear admirals; the mayor of 
the city; two or three army generals. All, 
of course, would bring their wives. After 
dinner there would he dancing on the 
quarter-deck. The ward-room was giving 
a dinner-party; likewise, the junior oth- 
cers. And all in honor of "The Old Man of 
the Fleet, who, one week from to-day, 
would give up his command and retire 
from active service. For he would then be 
sixty-four, and the law recognizes no 
exceptions. 

While the Admiral dressed, Wong plied 
between pantry, cabin, and stateroom. 
He felt equally responsible for the success 
of the dinner and the appearance of his 
superior. These admirals were so helpless. 

“You wear medals "night?" he asked. 

“Oh, I don't know; just the Medal of 
Honor, I believe.” 

“You wear all medals,” insisted. the 
steward. “Army genelal, Nav’ officer, 
she wear medal. You no wear, they think 
you no have got. You wear. l fix on 
dinnec-Jacket now," Wong's voice carried 
a beseeching note. 

“All right; I suppose T'll have to!" 

Wong allowed no one, other than him- 
self, to arrange these medals. Getting 
them in their proper position on the Jacket 
was a delicate operation, 

It was not often that the Admiral saw 
his trophies. Generally he kept them in 
the lacquer box given him by a mandarin 
just after the capture of Pekin. There 
was the Medal of Honor, the highest 
award given by his country. He had re- 
ceived it for leading his squad through a 
breach in the Great Wall at the time of 
the Chinese Boxer uprising. The pendent 
bar, awarded in lieu of a second Medal of 
Honor, had come at Vera Cruz, when, 
under fre, he had advanced to the iid of a 
wounded marine. He had picked the man 
up and carried him to safety. The livid 
scar across the Admiral's forehead was a 
memento of a well-directed bullet on that 
Occasion. 


VE RA CRUZ; those were the days! He 
had led his battalion ashoreand through 
the cnemy-infested streets. Lord! How 
the Britishers, three of whose ships were 
in the harbor, had manned the rails and 
cheered as the Yankee boats sped shore- 
ward. Fhe British. admiral, Sir Christo- 
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pher Criswell, had visited him, as, after 
the skirmish, he sat in his cabin, wounded 
and happy. The two had been shipmates 
years before on the Asiatic station. There 
was a man for you, that Britisher! Even 
now he recalled his conversation: 

“And so it isn't serious and you're 
going to get well, eh? I can't say I con- 
gratulate vou on that, old chap. Oh, 
really, I mean it. You see, I'm older than 
you, and in two or three years I'll be ac 
the top and then—well, I'll be sitting in 
some English rose garden; living on my 
pay, and quite useless. Instead of giving 
orders to ten thousand men, I'll be "la ky 
if I don't have some grumpy old housc- 
keeper to give me orders. And, once in a 
while, I'll run up to London, go to the 
club and talk to others who are quite as 
old and forgotten as I. Oh, it’s all right, 
] assure you, and I used to look forward 
to it. But really, old chap, if 1 had my 
way, Pd prefer going out in style. You 
know, like Nelson at Trafalgar: fighting, 
to the last, and then quitting it all just 
as you've jolly well knocked the other 
bounder into a cocked hat. That's mv 
idea of going out in style. Of course, I 
sha'n't do it; but really, it’s what Ld like. 
In a few years you'll find I'm quite right.” 


ND then, the Big War. Within six 

months, Sir Christopher, with his feet, 
had joined battle with a vastly superior 
enemy force. The British Beet had been 
practically annihilated; the flagship had 
gone down with all hands. But Sir 
Christopher had “gone out in style.” 

The American otheer had not thought 
much of the idea at the time; but as he 
had been promoted to rear admiral, vice 
admiral, and then. Admiral of the Fleet, 
the proposition. of “going out in stile" 
had commended itself more and more. 

“To go out in style.” Ave, that was 
the thing. But how? Te had practically 
stopped going to the club on his infre- 
quent trips to. Washington. [t always 
saddened him to see men who, at one 
time, had wielded almost unlimited 
power, now reduced to living on memories 
of past glories, mumbling of Farragut and 
Dewev, even as he would soon be mum- 
bling of Evans and Sims. 

Once or twice he had thought his time 
had come to go out; heaven. knows he 
hadn't. tied. to avoid it. Once, when 
he had been in command of a tr ansport 
and had battled two enemy submarines for 
hours before. help arrived. One torpedo 
had hit his ship and put a hole in her big 
enough to drive a destrover through, but 
skillful maneuvering had brought her into 
port. For that work he had received the 
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*Knight Commander of Bath" which 
Wong was now fastening to the jacket. 

He gazed curiously at the little China- 
man, who was also retiring in a few days. 
In fact, his thirty years of service had 
been completed almost a month since, but 
he had persuaded the Admiral to retain 
him, so the two might retire on the same 
day. Calm, efficient, and unconcerned, 
Wong was more friend than servant. 
“Shipmate” covered it exactly; he and 
Wong were shipmates. 

“What are you going to do when you 
retire, Wong?” he queried as he slipped 
into the dinner jacket. 

“No can say. Maybe go China way. 
Have got one cousin down in Flolida, 
maybe go there. Could happen might go 
to Wash'ton, live by you. What matter? 
All samee.” 

“Guess that’s right. Well, possibly we 
won't hang on long, eh—not too long, 
anyway?" 

Wong shrugged his shoulders. 

"Maskee. Maybe vou live club, eh?" 

“Not by a darn sight! I'll get fossilized 
soon enough without living there. But I 
haven't any plans. Not a relative in the 
world; not a soul to care whether I come 
or go. Well—as you say, ‘Maskee!’ " 


N9w for a turn around the quarter-deck 
before the guests began to arrive. The 
whole stern of the ship was a mass of 
flags, flowers, and gayly-colored lights. 
Off to one s de, one by bunting, the 
ship’s band was practicing. 

From every point of view the dinner 
was a success. The Admiral was a per- 
fect host, and, although the night was warm, 
he missed not a single dance. For all his 
years, he had kept in good trim, and his 
smooth-shaven, bronzed face shone with 
pleasure and good humor as he mingled 
with the various groups. The débutantes 
in particular were so insistent that it was 
practically impossible to finish a dance 
with the same partner with whom he 
started. He saw that they considered it 
an honor to dance with him; they would 
boast about it for days. But he knew that 
it was not he they were proud to dance 
with, it was his position. qe year it had 
been some other admiral; next year it 
would be still another. . 

“They’d dance with the mainmast just 
as ‘ud: if it had an admiral’s uniform 
on,” he muttered as he stepped into his 
cabin. Then “What is it, Fairlee?" he 
said aloud, as the chief of staff came up. 

“Just received the final reports from 
the fleet. All ready for target practice, 
and we'll start in to-morrow as scheduled. 
I was worried about the ammunition; but 
the tender came in this afternoon and 
loaded a supply on the motor lighter. I 
just gave orders for the lighter to start 
going alongside the battleships at day- 
break: They can fill up and be ready to 
steam out by noon." 

“Very well. Where is the lighter 
anchored?” 

“Close to the beach; just behind the 
breakwater.” 

“T hope the fleet makes a good record; 
it’s my [eh target practice, and I would 
like to see it a successful one." 

"We all realize that, sir. You can 
depend on them to do good work." 

he Admiral smiled as he returned to 
the quarter-deck. How many previous 
commanders in chief had made that same 
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remark and had received that same set 
answer? Admirals come and go; the fleet's 
the thing! 

As he joined the crowd, one of his guests 
stepped to his side. 

“By the way, Admiral, isn't that vase 
on your buffet a piece of some very ancient 
Chinese porcelain?" he queried. 

“Yes; it's of the K'ang Hsi. It was 
given to me by a mandarin for whom I 
happened to do a favor during the Boxer 
trouble. Each year, ever since his death, 
I have received a piece from some member 
of his family. That's how I happened to 
take up the study of porcelain. It’s quite 
a hobby of mine." 

“So Mrs. Erdley just told me. How- 
ever, I am particularly interested in that 

iece in your cabin. An antique dealer 

as sent me a vase quite similar to yours, 
and he claims it is very ancient and valu- 
able. I must either buy it or return it 
within a few days. I was wondering if it 
would be possible for you to run up to my 
apartment and have lunch with me the 
next time you come ashore. That would 
give me an opportunity to get your 
opinion on the authenticity of the vase." 


Suddenly thece came a mighty 


“Uh,” murmured the Admiral, his face 
lighting up with the enthusiasm of a con- 
noisseur, “this sounds interesting. There 
aren’t many of those pieces in this coun- 
try, and I know where most of them are. 
By jove! If you’ve picked up a genuine 
K'ang Hsi it's a treasure. Let me see; the 
fleet has target practice to-morrow and 
the next day. I’m tied up absolutely for 
two days after that. I don’t just see— 
say, why can’t I run ashore with you to- 
night after the dance? I can tell in five 
minutes if the vase is genuine. Will that 
be satisfactory?” 

“Very much so—if it isn’t too much 
trouble.” 

“Not at all, not at all. I'm just as much 
interested as you are." 


HEN the dance ended, the Admiral, 
hastily changing into civilian cloth- 
ing, accompanied his guests ashore, making 
the trip in his motor-barge. As he stepped 
from the boat, he hailed his cox’n. 
“Morley—return to the ship; tell the 
officer of the deck that I may be late in 
getting back, and that I will take either 
the patrol boat or a shore boat." 
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crash; the bottom of the ocean seemed to rise to the stars and fall back 


"Aye, aye, sir... . Shove off in the 
bow!" 

Two hours later the Admiral motored 
ro the fleet-landing. He was in high good- 
humor. A careful examination had dis- 
closed that the vase was an unusually 
clever imitation; so clever that it would 
have deceived any but an expert. 

“By George! he murmured, as he 
strolled toward the landing, “I might get 
a position as curator in some museum. 
Not a bad idea at that; I'll have to— Oh, 
good evening, Buchalter,” as the patrol 
officer, with whom he had been slfipmate 
at one time, hastened up. 

"Good evening, sir. 
boat?" 

“Yes; have you any available?" 

“Sorry, sir, but I just sent the patrol 
boat out to the hospital ship with an 
injured man. She'll be back in about half 
an hour." 

“How about shore boats?” 

“Two or three of them are tied up at 
their regular landing. One of them is in 
charge of Harvey, the man who used to 
be our chief bosn's mate when we were at 
Queenstown." 


Looking for a 


He was at Vera Cruz with 
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“That so? 
me, too. I suppose he’s retired now! 

“T think so. I haven’t had a chance to 
talk with him yet. Barely saw him as he 
swung his boat alongside the landing with 
a liberty party. Shall I call him?” 

“If you please. Don’t mention my 
name. Just say it is a passenger who will 
pay him well to run out to the flagship.” 

“Aye, aye, sir." 


S THE shore boat swung alongside the 
landing, the Admiral stepped into the 
stern sheets. Harvey evidently comprised 
the entire crew, for he jumped ashore to 
hold the boat alongside while the passen- 
ger embarked. Afterward he shoved the 
launch off from the dock and, entering 
the cockpit forward, took the wheel. 
As the boat gathered headway and sped 
down the channel, the Admiral rose and 
made his way forward along the gunnel. 
“Good evening—or rather morning, 
Harvey,” he called, dropping lightly 
alongside the helmsman, at the same time 
extending his hand. 
Harvey looked around briefly, and then, 
hunching his shoulders, averted his gaze, 


deliberately ignoring the proffered greet- 
ing. His face was unshaven and haggard, 
his clothing torn and disreputable. 

“Don’ 't you know me?" persisted the 
officer. "I suppose you never saw me in 
civilian clothing, though." 

“T know vou, all right," 
man, eyes dead ahead. 

“Well, if you know me, why don't vou 
act as an old shipmate ought to? What 
are you doing out here retired?’ 

“Retired! No, kicked out of the outfit 
—put on the beach after twenty-six years’ 
service. 

“Kicked out! Good lord, man! What's 
the trouble? Why didn’t you come to see 
me about i it? Possibly I could have helped 
you.’ 

"What's the use? To thunder with it 
all! I'll get by without the navy.” 

"Sure —but they don't often fire a man 
with that much service. There must have 
been a mighty good reason. What was it?" 

“Oh, the usual thing. Got on a big 
jamboree. Broke my liberty three times 
—forty-two days the last one. Picked up 
bv the police and returned to the ship. 
Had an argument (Continued on paze 100) 
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Jim Emett, the man on the white horse, is described by Zane Grey in the acccmpanying article as the most re- 
markable man he ever knew. For years Emett was a sort of monarch over a wide desert area in the West. Buffalo 
Jones, the famous hunter, is the middle figure. It was while with these two men on a lion hunt that Mr. Grey 
first came to know the wild places in the West. The third figure in this picture is a Navajo Indian. The Indian 
has a live mountain lion strapped behind him, and the horse Buffalo Jones is leading has two live lions tied on him 


'The Man Who Influenced 


IS name was Jim Emett. He 

had been born in a covered 

wagon crossing the plains, and 

all of his life had been lived on 

the desert. He told me that 
five nights out of every seven he had slept 
out, on the sand and the rocks, or under 
the pines. 

I met Emett in Flagstaff, Arizona, upon 
the occasion of my first trip West with 
Buffalo Jones. We were on our way 
across the desert and canyon to Buckskin 
Forest, where Jones was going to lasso 
mountain lions, and my part in the ex- 
pedition was to photograph him doing it 
and to write the story. 

T x » : 0 

Come up to the courthouse," invited 
the old plainsman, the day I arrived in 
Flagstaff. “Big trial going on. Jim 
Emett and his outfit are here. Emett is 
on trial for the supposed rustling of cattle 
over across the canyon. Saunders, a rich 

cattle man, has had Emett arrested. Dim- 

mick, foreman for the Saunders outfit, is 
the only witness against Emett. There's 
bad blood between Emett and Dimmick. 
They'll shoot it out some day. This trial 
won't last long. Emett has powerful 
friends here." 

It was in the courtroom that I first saw 
Emett. He stood well over six feet, and 
his leonine build, ponderous shoulders, and 
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great shaggy head and white beard gave 
an impression of tremendous virility "and 
dignity. He appeared like a patriarch to 
me, and the assumption that he was a 
cattle thief seemed absurd. He had a 
grave, kindly countenance, rugged and 
strong. 

There were more than forty in his 
party, rangy, lean-faced, gray-eyed men 
and somber-appearing women clad in 
plain flowing garments. 


N THE following day Emett was ac- 

quitted. I was introduced to him in 
the lobby of the little hotel, and also to his 
eldest son, Snap. Emett at once took a 
kindly interest in me and my first visit to 
the West. I learned afterward that it was 
his way to help everybody. When Jones 
mentioned the object of our presence in 
Flagstaff, Emett's keen, piercing gray 
eyes flashed like steel. 

“Rope lions! That'll be fun. Jones, 
I'm going with you. Suppose you throw 
in with my outfit till we get to my home 
at Lee's Ferry." 

“W-al, I had a hunch vou'd go," replied 
Jones with a laugh. “ Fact is, we were 
wantin' to join vour outfit across the 
desert." 

That was how the remarkable oppor- 
tunity of traveling with a caravan, in 


covered wagons, came to me. It took us 
ten days to cross the Painted Desert. As 
the years go by I look back at that trip 
with ever-growing wonder and thrill. 

I made the most of my opportunity. 
Often I rode beside Emett on the seat of 
his covered wagon, and from the first be- 
gan to appreciate that he was an extraor- 
dinary man. He was not above playing 
jokes on me. For that matter, there never 
was a Westerner who would not delight in 
tricks at the expense of an Eastern tender- 
foot. The joke I remember most poign- 
antly was not any fun for me at the 
time, though now I can look back at it 
with humor. Early one morning, as the 
caravan started out across the vast color- 
ful waste, Emett pointed at what I im- 
agined were some black rocks, and said, 
“That’s an old ruin built by a prehistoric 
race. -It’ll interest you. Walk over and 
look at it.” 

“Ts it far?” I asked rather dubiously. 
Already the strange, deceiving nature of 
the desert atmosphere had dawned upon 
me. 

“Only a few miles,” replied Emett. 
= And the road goes by there, to the north. 
We've a lot of sand to cross. It'll be slow 
travel. You’ll have time to spare.” 

‘Arizona miles!" drawled Buffalo Jones 
as I started off. 
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I turned to catch a twinkle in his eagle 
eves, but Emett’s face was a mask of 
serenity and kindliness. I strode away 
across the desert, and in that walk were 
born many feelings which became per- 
manent with me. Summed up, they mean 
lore of the desert. At the end of the first 
hour of brisk walking it dawned upon me 
that I was apparently no closer to the 
ruin than when I started. A few miles! I 
had walked four. At the end of the second 
hour I imagined the ragged black outlines 
of stone had begun to enlarge and grow 
clearer. Looking north toward the road I 
could see the caravan toiling on over the 
sand. Thus fortified by sight of my com- 
rades I pushed on, determined to see that 
old ruin. I realized now, of course, that 
Emett had played a trick on me. 


T THE conclusion of another hour’s 

walk I reached the ruin, and found see- 
ing it worth vastly more than the effort it 
had cost. And to this day I can recall the 
weathered rocks, placed so neatly by 
human hands, and between them the red 
cement, the secret of which no white 
builder has yet solved, and the shallow 
hollows in the slabs of stone, worn there 
by moccasined feet. 

I was every bit as long, if not longer, 
toiling back to the caravan, which I 
reached sore-footed and aching but radi- 
ant. Buffalo Jones indulged in a hearty 
laugh. Emett listened in silence to my 
rhapsodies about that old ruin, his clear 
eves studying me intently. 

“Well,” he said finally, “if you feel that 
way about a heap of stones I’m wondering 
what you'll think of Snake Gulch and the 
Siwash. They’re full of caves with paint- 
ings on the walls, and ruins still standing, 
where nobody has bothered to dig. I'll 
take you there, and we'll make some dis- 
coveries.” 

From that time, though Jones and his 


cowboys, and even the Indians, found 
vast amusement in playing tricks on me, 
Emett never did so again. Emett pos- 
sessed a strange gift of revelation, some- 
thing I did not hear about for a long while, 
and which I did not believe in or under- 
stand for years. It was connected with 
his profound psychic and religious powers. 
Shortly before he died, which was about 
eight years later, he wrote me that the 
day I had limped back to the caravan, 
and, worn out and wet with perspiration, 
had climbed to a seat on his wagon, he had 
divined what the desert would come to 
mean to me. He had seen all it was to 
bring to me. 

The last two days of that ride over- 
whelmed me with the beauty and color of 
the sand and clay dunes, the wastes of 
rock, the red mesas and plateaus, the long, 
level, ragged black line of Buckskin 
Forest, rising so wonderfully above the 
stark and naked desert, and the stagger- 
ing solemnity and sublimity of the Grand 
Canyon. 

We rode down and down, ever down 
into what appeared an endless descent 
over a torn and rent world of rock, down 
into a red gulf. 

At the bottom, about the hour of sun- 
set, we came to the Colorado River at the 
head of the Grand Canyon. Emett had 
constructed an old barge that crossed the 
swift river by cable. It did not look 
safe to me. And the dark red river, 
roaring from a V-shaped gap in the tre- 
mendous red walls, was appalling in the 
extreme. 

Emett drove two wagons onto the 
barge. Jones and I embarked with this 
first load. The water of that fearful river 
surged 'round the clumsy craft, ‘bulged 
over the bow, and swept by with sullen 
roar. 

"Can you swim?” 
his genial smile. 


asked Emett with 
And when I replied in the 


affirmative he added, “Well, I can’t. Bu 
it wouldn’t be of any use to you here 
This river is half sand. It weights you 
down. . . . I lost a boat this spring at high 
water. Two wagons and two men! The 
ropes broke and the whole outfit went 
down the canyon." 

I shuddered as I gazed down the river 
to where it disappeared in a black-walled 
gorge from whence rose a deeper, more 
thunderous roar. This gap was the head 
of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

It was pitch dark when we reached 
Emett’s home. I could not tell much 
about it. There were log cabins under 
rustling cottonwoods. Back of these, 
black walls of stone seemed to loom to the 
white stars. Little as I could grasp about 
the place then, it impressed me as had 
Emett himself. I made my bed out under 
the trees. Dry, sweet odors of earth and 
hay, flowers and horses and burning wood 
assailed my nostrils. Before I fell asleep I 
became aware of falling wisps of cotton 
from the blossoming cottonwood trees. 
Dawn opened my eyes to what seemed the 
strangest and most wonderful place in the 
world. 


METT'S home was set at the edge of 

4a luxuriantoasis, green with foliage and 
alfalfa, colored by bright flowers, and 
skut in on three sides by magnificent red 
walls three thousand feet high. The 
thundering Colorado formed a fourth side 
and separated the oasis from another 
colossal wall across the river. Paria Creek 
ran down from the cliffs to water this 
secluded and desert-bound spot. The low 
log cabins, crude and picturesque, were 
shaded by a grove of old cottonwoods, 
spreading and gnarled, like the oaks of 
the Druids. 

This home of Emett's was a hundred 
and sixty miles from Flagstaff, and about 
as far in the other direction from any 
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Buffalo Jones climbing a big 
tree to rope a mountain lion 


settlement. His only neighbors were 
Navajo Indians, and they liv ved far across 
the river, beyond the saw-toothed Echo 
Cliffs. 

Jim Emett had been married twice and 
had eighteen children. Iis present wife 
was a comely, ruddy- 
faced woman, sweet- 
voiced and merry, al- 
ways busy and vapor. 

Emett’s grown boys 
were true sons of the 
desert, tall, lean, rangy, 
still-faced and intent- 
eyed. They all packed 
guns and wore bluc 
jeans tucked into boots 
that were always deco- 
rated with long, shiny 
spurs. I grew friendly 
with all these sons ex- 
cept the eldest, and he 
never had any use for 
Buffalo Jones or me. 


(THESE grown sons 
allhad wives and the 
oasis appeared to be 
overrun with good- 
looking young women 
and bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, healthy, hap- 
py children. 

It was wonderful to 
see the children flock 
after Jim Emett and 
climb over him if he 
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chanced to sit down. Sometimes 
they would remind me of Gul- 
liver and the pygmies. That Jim 
Emett had a great heart then be- 
came as manifest as his giant 
form. I saw five tots swing from 
his outstretched brawny arm. 

I tramped around this oasis 
with Emett, gauging for myself 
the evidences of his superhuman 
labors and listening to the simple, 
enthralling narratives of which 
he had such store. His work had 
kept him out upon the open 
desert ranges, where the cattle 
ran, or up on the high plateaus, 
where the sheep grazed. Yet 
during the years there at Lee’s 
Ferry he had built up a monu- 
ment of labor that seemed 1 
credible as the prowess of one 
man. You only had to look at 
his hands, however, to believe 
him capable of any physical task. 
They were huge and brawny, yet 
remarkably mobile and deft de- 
spite the horny palms and cal- 
loused fingers. 

Emett was a splendid car- 
penter, as the cabins, sheds, and 
homemade furniture attested. 
He also made all the harness, 
from the tanning of the hides to 
the forging of buckles. He was a 
capital blacksmith. I saw him 
pound out a horseshoe from a 
straight bar of iron. Many were 
the proofs of his capacity as a 
mason, especially the smooth 
hearths, the splendidly-drawing 
open fireplaces, the stone chim- 
neys, and particularly the tunnel 
piercing a corner of cliff through 
which he had drawn Parta Creek 
to irrigate the oasis. The or- 
chard, sand fields of alfalfa, the grapevines 
that Jones averred grew bunches of grapes 
of incredible size, the pumpkins so die 
that I could not roll one over, the intensive 
cultivation of the rich red soil—these 
things were proof of Emett’s prowess as a 


farmer. If Flagstaff had not been so many 
miles and days distant he could have 
made a fortune purveying fruit and grain 
and other products of his oasis. The heat 
of the sun, reflected from the cliff walls, 
tempered the winter climate, and during 
the other seasons acted most favorably 
upon anything planted in that fertile soil. 
But the rough desert was a barrier to 
transportation of any perishable products, 
and is so to this day. 


NY visitor at Lee's Ferry would have 
been struck with the variety of pets 
that overran the place. Dogs, rabbits, bur- 
ros, a deer, a coyote, two foxes, squirrels, 
cats and quail, lambs and rams, colts and 
horses, all mingled together with the chil- 
dren in a lazy, drowsy, contented life, 
characteristic of Emett’s household. A 
more careful search discovered different 
kinds of birds that made their homes in 
the cottonwoods. 

Emett had at one time and another 
collected this menagerie. Anything crip- 
pled, hurt, lost, deserted, or sick found 
refuge with Jim Emett. He loved and 
cared for all these creatures as he did the 
children. Marvelous indeed how he ever 
found time for all! But he did. The 
earliest streak of gray dawn in the east 
found this desert man at his many tasks. 

They told me that Emett's mercy and 
protection extended to outcast and 
starved Indians, to wanderers of the 
wasteland who happened by the Ferry, to 
cowboys and sheep-herders out of jobs. 
His gate was ever open.  Rustlers and 
horse thieves, outlaws from the noted 
Hole in the Wall, an isolated rendezvous 
back in the sany on, hunted fugitives—all 
were welcomed by Jim Emett. He had no 
fear of any man. “Te feared only his God. 


T E to his promise to join the lion-rop- 
ing party Emett accompanied us when 
we left Lee's Ferry and continued our 
journey to Buckskin Forest. The second 
day out we te fits on the gentle slope of 
Rock House Valley 


While Jones ara eid cowboys pitched 


Buffalo Jones and Jim Emett strapping a live mountain lion to the back of a pack horse 
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camp, Emett and [ drove the horses down 
to water. Several miles down in the val- 
lev. stood a little stone house, from which 
the vallev took its name. There was a 
corral near by, into which water had 
been piped. House and water belonged 
to Saunders, the rich cattleman previously 
mentioned, and it was sometimes used by 
his riders. But I had no inkling of this 
then. 

As we rode off, Jones yelled sharply to 
Emett, “Hey, Jim, keep your eyes peeled 
down thar!” 

I thought the old plainsman's tone and 
face seemed grim, but I at once forgot my 


impression. Emett. did not reply. We 
drove the horses, twenty-five or more, at 
a gallop down the sage slope. 

We reached the corral, the gate of 
which was open. After our horses trooped 
in Emett dismounted outside the corral. 
The rock house was close by, and I 
thought I saw thin smoke curling from 
the rude chimney. Then I dismounted 
and stepped away from my horse. As I 
did so I heard Emett mutter a deep, fierce 
imprecation. 

Wheeling in surprise I saw him standing 
with shaggy hair erect like the mane of a 
lion, and with eyes of terrible flame di- 
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There is less chance of mutiny 
if Dad is captain of the ship 


rected toward the rock house. Emett had 
his gun leveled. 

Suddenly stricken weak, I turned. A 
tall man with rifle held low had just 
stepped out of the door. Immediately I 
recognized the golden beard and piercing 
eyes of Dimmick, the man who had ac- 
cused Emett of cattle rustling. 

Dimmick thrust the rifle out but did 
not level it. What possessed me I never 
knew. Horror and fright chained my 
mind, but I acted instinctively, stepping 
out betitacn the two men, still facing 
Dimmick. I must have been as white asa 
sheet, because (Continued on page 130) 


Some of the 


RENZIES and fears and crises come and go in 

their regular order; but always there remains 

with us the uncasy conviction that the coming 
generation is going to the dogs and won't amount to 
much. If this conviction is based on fact, and the 
bovs and girls now in their teens have a little more 
rope and behave with a little less decorum than those 
who flourished twenty-five years ago, there must be a 
reasonable explanation of the phenomenon, 

Perhaps there are many explanations. I presume to 
offer but one: 

Twenty-five years ago, the great American husband 
was the head of the house. His mate was a “dutiful 
wife,” which meant, among other things, that she did 
about what she was told to do and got very little fun out 
of life. Before going further we may, with propricty, 
drop a tear for her. Faith, she dropped enough of her 
own! 

She taught the children what they knew of gentle- 
ness and sweetness. She prayed for them and with 
them. But she did not teach them obedience, and she 
did not teach them that those who wander astray must 
smart and learn contrition before they are again 
admitted to favor. 

These things were taught by the master of the house— 
the “good provider "—the whiskered great one whose 
voice was deep and whose hand was heavy. 

If punishment was needed once or many times dur- 
ing the day, the mother of the unruly youngster was 
content to sav, "I shall tell your father when he comes 
home." If wheedling and beguiling speech could in- 
duce her to retract this dire threat the day might hold 
some pleasure still. But if she persisted and would not 
relent, the remainder of the day was full of dire fore- 
bodings and flesh ached in anticipation of the rod. 

Note, please: The parent to be dreaded was the male 
parent. Always it was the male parent who would 
“tend to you” at the close of day. And if vou trod in 
paths of virtue and vour righteousness was a product 
of the rod, it must be clear that the male parent de- 
served such credit as was duc. 

Consider, now, the school. 

If there were two girls in a family, and one was pretty 
and one was homely, it was assumed that the pretty 
one would get married and the other would not. Since 
her chance of getting married was slim, the homely one 
was prepared for a career; that is, she was given enough 
education to enable her to teach school. 

While you were in the lower grades, she or one of 
her clan taught you; and during all of that time she 
kept a rubber tube in her desk or a switch above the 
cabinet of maps on the wall. 


But you did not dread her chastisings. 
larger and more hardened sinners courted them, and 
grinned in derision while in process of being corrected. 
The school-ma' am wasn't the one to be dreaded. 

The source of your virtue, if virtue you possessed, 
was the “principal” —a dour man of few words, who 
could swing an ax or grub stumps or guide a plow or 
make a six-foot dry sprout whistle as it descended upon 
you. 

Note again, please: 
the male, 

Well, well; times have changed a great. deal in a 
quarter of a century, and the great American husband 
has changed with them. 

He was master, and his wife was “dutiful.” Then, 
with increasing prosperity his heart softened and he 
learned compassion. He began, out of the chivalry 
that was in him, to give his wife whatsoever she might 
desire. 

He gave her a more convenient kitchen; he g 
running water in the house; he gave her 
and nice frocks, and began to concede t 
intelligence. 

He developed the habit of giving to her, and at last, 
when she demanded them, he gave her. the reins. 
Then he washed his hands of the family, and devoted 
himself to his labors. He stepped up several grades as 
a provider. Freedom and the right to. cultivate a 
decent pride made his wife blossom into a new woman. 
Only the children remained essentially unchanged. 

The child is primitive man. No standard of ethics 
is born in it. Tt must learn the art of walking as its 
en learned. the are thousands of years ago. 

Men seem to improve and change considerably as the 
centuries pass, but a child is just what a child always 
has been—a bundle of appetite done up in curiosity, 
and sadly in necd of instruction. 

And now, as always, the child learns more readily 
if it has a wholesome respect for the teacher. 

If modern boys and gals prance a bit too much, I 
think it is because the reins that check them are held 
in feminine hands. It is a light touch on the bits. They 
know full well they can bolt when they wish. Ah, no; 
madam! I do not mean to quarrel with you. Sit still, 
I beg of vou, and let me fe ah you an ice. ] mean only 
to suggest that in certain unlovely phases of life the 
hard hand of a man who shaves blue and talks straight 
can. accomplish more than the sweetness of woman. 
And one of those unlovely 
phases consists in letting 
the Kids know just where RaQ WTA i 


they head in, and why. 
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I Feel One Of My Semi-Annual 
Breakdowns Coming On! 


HAT is your vacation ca- 
acity? 
ow many “breakdowns” 
a year do you consider 
yourself entitled to at the 
boss’s expense? 

How many months out of the year do 
you think you should take off your job to 
do it justice? 

Do you manage to have your collapses 
at the height of the tourist seasons? 

It is my observation and experience 
that the lighter a man’s labors become, 
the more he thinks he suffers from over- 
work. And the more time he has for 
recreation and rest on the job, the more 
time he thinks he should take off the job 
for recreation and 
rest. 

At this moment, 
Thave a feeling that 
I should go away 
for a rest. I have 
just returned from 
a rest trip, but that 
doesn’t seem to 
make any difference. 
I don’t feel rested. 
I never do. It is 
hard for me to re- 
member a time when 
I felt so well, but 
there doesn’t seem 
to be any reason 
why I shouldn't go 
some place to fecl 
better. 

This fear that I 
might not get mv 
full quota of rest 
came upon me for 
the first time six or 
seven years ago. 
And, now that I 
analyze it, I've been 
growing more and 
more tired and fagged ever since I began 
striving to avoid these very things. At 
present, I’m in danger of becoming a 
skilled non-laborer. 

Maybe my rests are wearing me out. 
A number of my acquaintances are gradu- 
ally going to pieces under the strain of 
repeated vacations. Why, I know several 
chaps who, as long as they kept their 
noses to the grindstone, got along on one 
two-weeks vacation each year. Bur now 
that they have worked up to compara- 
tively "soft" jobs, or have gone into 
business for themselves—and don't do in 
a month what they would formerly have 
considered a good forenoon's work—they 
are continually in a state of brain fag and 
physical collapse. 

Of course there is no good reason why a 
man should keep his nose to the grind- 
stone just for old-time's sake. That isn't 
what noses are for. Neither is it what 
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Wish To REMIND 


By H. I. Phillips 


grindstones are for. But, on the other 
hand, there isn't any good reason why a 
nose, the mirfute it gets off a grindstone, 
should want to spend the rest of its life 
pressed against a railroad time-table, 
steamship schedule, recreation-resort 
folder, or travel guide... 


HAVE in mind a writing associate who, 

as a boy and youth, performed the hard- 
est kind of labor without any audible 
howl, and whose only vacation came when 
being “bounced” from one job to another. 
He found his way into newspaper work. 
As a reporter and editor, he did night 
work for many vears, never getting any- 
thing more than a two-weeks vacation a 


\ 


You, SiR, THAT 
you ARE FEELING 


VERY FAGGED, 


There's nothing like a good secretary to help bring on a vacation 


year (one week with pay and one without). 
He was a demon for work, and even during 
vacation time he would drop in at the 
office now and then. He actually seemed 
uneasy off the job. 

Then he became an editor, and gradu- 
ally worked up to two vacations a year, of 
three weeks each. A few vears ago, he 
left the whirl of the newspaper business 
and became a magazine man. He now 
gets out one edition a month instead of six 
a day, and the imaginary strain is just 
about killing the poor fellow. He is always 
on the verge of a "breakdown." He began 
with breakdowns sufficient to send him 
away every winter for six full weeks. That 
was three years ago. Last winter, he had 
worked up to an annual breakdown suf- 
ficient to carry him through a three- 
months trip abroad, and on full pay from 
a sympathetic board of directors. 

Thi: achieved the ambition of 


THANKS | 
I'D ALMOST 
FORGOTTEN 


every man with a breakdown complex: he 
has finally found a physician who pre- 
scribes long trips for him. This was no 
easy task. He visited dozens of doctors 
before he found one to give him what he 
wanted. 

Most of the doctors said there was 
nothing the matter with him. This was 
very disheartening. It exasperated him 
terribly to have competent physicians tell 
him he was in perfect héaleh: Finally, he 
discovered an accommodating physician 
who told him he was run down, and 
should go away for a month or six weeks. 

“What you need to do is to drop every- 
thing," was the way the doctor put it. 

] can imagine the joy, the gratitude 
that lit up my 
friend's face. Like 
most of us, he is 
particularly pro- 
ficient at dropping 
everything, and in 
thisinstance hehung 
up a new record. 
Inside of forty-eight 
hours, there was no 
detail connected 
with his duties that 
hadn't been com- 
pletely and heavily 
dropped. He told 
his superiors that he 
had been feeling very 
low for months; that 
his doctor had found 
him in bad condition 
and ordered a trip 
of at least six weeks. 
Despite his pen- 
chant for rest peri- 
ods, he is a valuable 
man when on his 
job. So the com- 
pany directors met, 
heard about the 
doctor's orders, expressed deep concein, 
and voted him the leave of absence on 
pay. 


AST winter, with the first touch of bad 
weather, he developed his usual “all- 

gone" expression and visited his doctor 
again. 

I imagine the conversation went some- 
thing like this: 

Docror: Well, Frisby, what's wrong 
now? 

Krispy: Mv old trouble is back again. 

Docror: What are the symptoms? 

Frispy: Same as last time. 

Docror: What did I prescribe the last 
time? 

Frissy: You sent me to Bermuda. 

Docror: Well, would you like to go 
there again? 

FRisnv: I think I feel worse than that. 
I've an idea a trip to Madeira would do 


me more good this 

DocroR  (skeptically): 
me see your tongue. 

(Frishy sticks out a perfectly 
healthy tongue. [t is not good 
een for a week-end trip to 
dobury Park.) 

Docror: Let me feel your 
pulse. 

Ule feels Frisbyv's pulse. There 
is nething about it that zeo«ld 
varrant even a free seat at a 
rravelugue.) 

Docror: You seem to be in 
eood condition. 

Frispy (horrified): Oh, Doc- 
tor, don’t tell me that! 

Doctor: I can’t find a thing 
the matter with you. 

FnisBY (ceith a groan): This 
is too much! I can’t stand it, 
Doctor! . 

Doctor: You're a bit hys- 
terical, that’s all. 

FRisBY (forgetting himself): 
Of course I am. I’ve even 
bought tickets for a sea trip. 

Doctor — (understandingly): 
Well, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
If you insist you're all in, I'll 
take vour word for it. But I 
can't prescribe you any farther than the 
West Indies this winter. 

] know another man who has carried 
this "breakdown" thing so far that they 
say his wife, the night after his return 
from his third vacation of that year, re- 
marked with a certain irony as he went 
out to his club, “ Now, don't stay out too 
lute. Remember, you've got to get up 
carly to-morrow and begin planning your 
next collapse!" i 


year. 


Let 


HE “Annual Breakdown” is becoming 

mote and more of a custom in Amer- 
ican business and professional life. More 
people are going in for it every year. Big 
employers report the increase in the num- 
ber of breakdowns so great that they are 
considering an appropriation to be known 
as a "Breakdown Allowance Fund.” This 
is to cover cases of emplovees in maior 
positions. It is a rather noticeable fact 
that the higher some men 
get in their chosen field, the 
greater becomes their ap- 
prehension lest it be said of 
them that they do not loaf 
as much as men of their 


position should. Ultimately, YOU'RE DOCTOR, 
they get into a state of mind IN PERFECT 
where they interpret. poor 


health as something occa- 
sioned only by a failure to 
keep moving by train, taxi- 
cab, or steamship. 

Many of these men have 
consciences that keep their 
vacation impulses in check. 
‘They never can bear to hop 
away to the woods, moun- 
tains, or tropical isles on 
their own say-so. They get 
around this qualm by re- 
quiring that. some trusted 
deputy remind them of the 
importance of easing up and 
taking a little trip. I know 
of a very big man in Wall 
Street. whose favorite em- 
plovee is a secretary who 
can be depended on to say 


CONDITION, 


at the right time each summer and each 
winter: “You are not looking very well 
to-day, sir.” 

“Really!” exclaims the Big Business 
Man. 

“Yes,” insists the secretary, with a look 
of deep concern. "You look pale and 
drawn. How do you feel?” 

“Not so good," admits the B. B. M. 

“Tve noticed it for some time," con- 
tinues the considerate secretary. “You're 
fagged!" 

“I think I need a rest," admits the 
Business Man. '' But you know how it is 
with me. .. . I work till I drop... . 
Man’s a fool to go on like that.... 
Guess I'll hop over to Paris for a month 
or six weeks. . . . Look up the sailings 
when you get a chance.” 

I like this idea. The right approach 
helps a man develop the right kind of 
breakdown. If I ever get a secretary, I'm 
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Portrait of an unsympathetic doctor and a tired business man 


HAVE A HEART, 


The origin of one of the most wonderful “breakdowns” I have ever experienced 


poing to stick out for one who can tell 
when I fecl the need of a collapse. 

My personal capacity for vacations is 
more than adequate. I can stand them 
until they hurt. And most of them hurt. 
Last year I ran up quite a string. l was 
away for a rest nearly four months out of 
the twelve, not counting time spent on 
golf links. 


F YOU live in the Northern states, Jan- 

uary is an excellent month in which to 
think of going some place for a change of 
climate. It is exceeded in this respect otl; 
by February. Every January I begin vo 
feel the need of a vacation coming on. 
It doesn’t take me long to convince my- 
self that there is great danger of my 
working too hard. By the fifteenth of the 
month, I notice very definite and alarming 
signs of exhaustion. 

As the winter travel sections of the 
newspapers flaunt the steam- 
ship and railroad company 
advertisements with their 
heavy-type catch. phrases 
such as "48 Beautiful Hours 
at Sea," "Go Where |t is 
Always June!" “Take the 
New Wonder Ship to the 
Isle of Peace," "It's Sum- 
mertime in the Caribbean," 
and “Loaf Where the Flying 
Fishes Play!” I began to 
manifest a very wan, pallid 
look and a fluttery pulse. 
I generally manage to totter 
through until the third Sun- 
day, when the photogravure 
sections. blossom. out. with 
every page loaded with 
vhotographs of ‘Elmer 
lootz, Well-known Writer, 
Landing 15-foot Tarpon at 
Key West," “Group of Ho- 
boken Educators on Sands 
at Miami,” “Lemuel Lassi- 
tude, Noted Author, Firing 
Gun to Start. Speccboat 
Race at Palm Beach,” etc, 
ete. (Continued on pare 109), 
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Masquerade 


A thrilling mystery romance 
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Synopsis of Preceding Instalment 


HEY were twins—Cynthia and Cclia—as different in character as they were alike in appear- 

ance, both charming, and devoted to cach other. Their young parents had been drowned 
when the twins were six months old, and thev had been adopted by their grandparents. The 
Wainwrights—a wealthy, proud old family—had taken Cynthia, and she had been brought 
up with every luxury. Celia had been reared by her father's family—Grandmother Howard, 
Aunt Janer, and Uncle Vic— people of moderate means, but belonging to the radical intelleccual 
zroup that was anathema to the Wainwrights. 

| he twins visited cach other, masqueraded as each other for a week at a time withour detec- 
tion, and grew up with a strong bond of love between them. Then Cynthia went away to finish- 
ing school, Celia to college, and Grandfather Wainwright died, leaving a will which gave every- 
thing to Cynthia under such terms that it could not be shared with the child reared by the 
Howards. It was then that a feeling of bitterness and injustice began to grow in Celia's heart. 

Phe sisters met again in Italy, when Celia was abroad with Aunt Janet for a vear before start- 
ing to teach, and Cynthia was traveling with the family of Henry Pyncheon, her guardian. 
From Venice, Cynthia went on to the Orient with the Pynehcons, and there received the unex- 
pected news of Celia's marriage in America to one Philip Rowland. ‘That was all she knew until 
a letter met her at the boat, when she landed in New York, months later. It was from Ceha: 
it said that she was in trouble; and it begged Cynthia to come to Chicago at once, register at 
the Blackstone, and call a certain number— all this with absolute secrecy. 

Worried and puzzled, Cynthia followed directions. Ceha came to the hotel—and implored 
Cynthia to change places with her for a dav or two. She could not explain, but she was in great 
trouble; she must go somewhere and find out something, and then she would come back and 
clear up everything. Her husband was in Springheld; but she was watched, and no one must 
know that she was not at home. 

Te was all quite crazy, but Celia's distress was so real that Cynthia agreed to her plan. While 
they exchanged clothes, Celia told her about the apartment, Olga the maid, and Phil's Aunt 
Elen, who was to call that afternoon. In the horel lobby Cynthia noticed a man who seemed 
to be following her: but she put it down to nerves. and went on to the address of Celia's apart- 
ment. She spoke to the hall attendants, who noticed nothing unusual, went up with the elevator 
man, and let herself into Celia s apartment with Ccha’s latchkey. 


YNTHIA could not see very 
well, for the daylight from the 
room at the end of the entrance 
passage blinded her. The pas- 
sage itself was rather long, con- 

tinuing the line of the corridor outside. 
‘There were doors on both sides of it, but 


staring down at it, and not even then, for 
an instant, holding it out to her mistress. 
* [t came just this minute. ] was putting 
the kettle on for tea, because Miss Row- 
land telephoned that she would come in 
about half-past four.” 

“Thats quite right," said Cynthia. 


thev were all closed. 

The first thing Cynthia did, in the 
dark, was to run into a small table she 
had not noticed. It had two telephone 
instruments on it. There was a small 
chair by it, which participated in the noise 
of the collision. A moment later a door in 
the right side of the passage opene d. 

* [m back, Olga,” Cynthia called. “Did 
vou hear merunintothe table?” (Heavens, 
the maid’s name wasn’t Inga, wasit? No, 
it was all right.) 

Olga came out into the passage as 
Cynthia finished speaking, a tidy, tricky 
little piece of Woods in her gray uniform 
dress and her cross-banded apron. She'd 
turn out to be pretty, Cynthia thought, 
when she could get a good look at her. 
Just now she seemed rather frightened. 

**] did not hear madam come in," she 
said. "The noise—gave me a start.” 

“I don't wonder," Cynthia remarked. 
“Ts that letter for me?" 

It struck her that the girl started again 
at this question. She had a letter in her 
hand, half concealed, though probably 
not intentionally, by her skirt. 


“I did not know I had it," she said, 


“We'll have tea as soon as she comes.” 

She dismissed the girl with a nod, and 
walked on down the passage to the big 
room at the end of it. She no longer felt 
wobbly in the knees; the courage of des- 
peration, that was, probably. The total 
stranger she must address affectionately 
as Aunt Ellen would be arriving in half an 
hour. Ceha’s suggestion that she have a 
sick headache and be too ill to see the old 
lady was put out of bounds by the face 
that Miss Rowland had telephoned and 
learned she was out. There was nothing 
left to do but blut through the visit as 
bese she could. If there were an ex- 
plosion there'd be an explosion. That 
was all. 


HE stood for a moment looking ab- 
sently around the big, handsome, well- 
lighted living-room she found herself in. 
]t was furnished with a slavish deference 
to the decrees of the interior decorator. 
It didn't, somehow, look a bit like Celia. 
Te didn't look like anybody. 

Her glance fell upon. the forgotten 
letter in her hand, and as she read the 
superscription and the postmark, she gave 
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a laugh that sounded funny in her own 
cars, and felt her heart bump against 
something—her diaphragm, sA a It 
was addressed to “Mrs. Philip Rowland,” 
and had been mailed last night from 
Springfield. Here again was something 
she and Celia hadn't thought about. What 
should she do about that letter? Did she 
dare leave it unopened? Suppose it said 
he had changed his plans and was coming 
back to-morrow? 

Well, she’d postpone that decision till 
she had finished with Aunt Ellen. She 
dropped the letter on a gare-leg table, and 
walked through a door which she guessed 
led into her bedroom. Yes, it did. 


HANKS to the fact that it was not in 

immaculate order, this room had a 
slightly more personal look than the one 
she had just quitted. There was a litter 
of toilet things on the dressing table; the 
small double bed—French, it was, with 
cane panels in the head and foot boards— 
had been lain upon since it was last made, 
and a tumbled bathrobe was Hung over the 
corner of it. Two inner doors, one into a 
big closet and the other into a bathroom, 
were standing open. Certainly, she ob- 
served, Celia had plenty of clothes now: 
all she could want, one would think. 

A third door, with a key in it, was 
standing shut, and after a moment of 
hesitation she opened it. [t wasn't locked. 
Phil's room, of course. She grinned at 
herself for calling it that. Phil!’ 

It was more informative than either of 
the others she had scen, for, in addition to 
its single bed, chitfonier, and the rest of 
the bedroom furniture, it housed a desk 
that showed signs of use. There were 
some books on it whose titles made her 
think they were worth looking into, a 


tray of pipes and a jar of tobacco. Ap- 
arently he liked to read in bed. The 
ight was arranged for it, anyhow. 
Cynthia found herself. faintly per- 


plexed. She hadn't found anything wrong 
with him, so far. Then she grinned again 
and reminded herself that shé hadn't 
much to go on. 

She noted that the room had a closet 
and bathroom of its own, and this obser- 
vation connected itself in the back of her 
mind with the key in the connecting door, 
but she went no further along that track 
just then, for as she turned to go back she 
got a start. On the dividing wall hung a 
framed photograph —of herself! No, of 
Celia, of course; but it was rather un- 
canny, just the same. 

She pulled herself out of it by asking 
herself whether a man who was having 
his wife shadowed by detectives would 
keep her picture hanging on the wall 
where it would be the first thing his eve 
fell upon when he woke up in the morn- 
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ing. Well, he might, she 
supposed. She didn't 
know much about men. 

Perhaps Celia had a 
corresponding picture of 
him in her room. Cyn- 
thia hoped so. She'd feel 
a little more secure, a 
little better prepared for 
Aunt Ellen if she had 
some idea what her sup- 
posed husband looked 
like. But there was noth- 
ing of the sort in sight 
anywhere, and a random 
glance into two or three 
of the drawers in the 
little writing desk in the 
corner revealed nothing. 


HE hadn't time just 
*2 now for a real search. 
She couldn't face a sup- 
positious aunt by mar- 
riage until she'd got 
clean, and after that long 
train ride she felt filthy. 
Twenty minutes—if Ce- 
lia's watch was right. 
Time for a bath, if she 
flew. But Celia’s watch 
must have been slow, for 
she was not more than a 
minute out of the tub 
when she heard the bell 
ring and Olga letting in 
her visitor. 

“Sit down in the draw- 
ing-room, if you don’t 
mind, Aunt Ellen,” she 
called through the door. 
“TIl be out in a minute.” 

It did not take her 
much longer than that 
to don the clothes she 
had put out. But she 
was delayed a few min- 
utes after she had finished 
dressing by her first 
really bad attack of stage 
fright. Her hands were 
shaking uncontrollably, and her mouth 
had suddenly gone dry. She was sure that 
she could command no voice at all. 

What sort of looking woman was it 
whom she'd just addressed as Aunt Ellen? 
What sort of greeting would she expect? 
Was Celia in the habit of shaking hands 
with her, or kissing her cheek? Was it 
days or hours since their last supposed 
meeting? What possible opening for their 
talk could she hit upon that would be safe 
not to betray the imposture, irretrievably 
and at once? 

In herdesperation she hit upon a remedy 
that was to serve her well in extreme mo- 
ments like this. She said to herself, all 
right, she would give herself away, but 
not till the very last minute. She wasn't 
responsible for succeeding, but she was 
responsible for being Celia right down to 
the very last wriggle. Whether exposure 
were two minutes away or twenty-four 
hours, wasn't her lookout. 

At that she opened the door and went 
into the drawing-room. 

“Im sorry I've made you wait," she 
said, in her friendliest voice. “I’m afraid 
my watch must be slow.” 

The woman who had risen to meet her 
was not at all what she would have de- 
scribed with Celia's phrase, “a fussy old 
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A wave of anger picked her up out of her chair and car- 


thing." She was tall and lean, not much 
beyond middle age, homely, intelligent. 
You couldn't miss that last quality in her 
penetrating glance, and it was even more 
uninistakable in her dry, well-modulated 
voice. 

“I haven't considered this a long wait," 
she said, pleasantly enough, though the 
implication seemed to be that Celia had 
often kept her waiting longer than this. 

“I must look after my watch better,” 
Cynthia remarked, and added, turning 
away, "I'm sure Olga has the tea ready.” 

She was about to add, “PIL ring,” but 
was checked by the realization that she 
did not know where the bell was. So she 
walked over to what was apparently the 
dining-room door, and called, “We’ll have 
tea now, Olga." 

Evidently she had done something 
strange, for Aunt Ellen was looking at her 
curiously. ‘‘I’ll be glad of a cup of tea,” 
she said. 

Wasn't this the regular ceremonial of 
their visits? If not, why had Olga put on 
the kettle? 

“T thought it would taste good, my- 
self,” Cynthia explained. 

“You must be feeling a great deal 
better," Aunt Ellen remarked. “I was 
rather surprised when your maid told me 


you’d gone out. Apparently the airing 
was just what you needed.” 

“Oh, I’m feeling a lot better,” Cynthia 
declared, as the maid came in with the tea. 

She was glad of the diversion. It seemed 
that Miss Rowland had found something 
either in her manner or in her improved 
health to think about. 

“How shall I make it for you?” she 
asked, having selected that as the most 
noncommittal formula. 

“Strong, with milk and sugar,” Miss 
Rowland said. 

It seemed she had not expected Celia 
to remember. 


Bu she did not yield to the influence of 
the convivial beverage and loosen up. 
Whatever had been on her mind before the 
tea came in was still there, getting turned 
over and over. Apparently, it had to do 
with Celia’s having gone out when her 
aunt hadn't supposed her well enough to 
go, and her having come back in a sur- 
prisingly restored state of health—unless 
the ill health had been a mere pretext in 
the first place. 

The silence became oppressive, and at 
last Cynthia took the plunge. She couldn't 
be sure what she was getting into, but it 
looked all right. 
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ried her into Celia's room. ''Give me that key!” she said 


“Tve just been having an exciting and 
most _unexpected visit," she said, ‘‘with 


my sister. 
“Your sister!" Miss Rowland echoed 
incredulously. “That mysterious twin 


sister of yours? I didn't know she was 
anywhere in this part of the world. I 
thought she was traveling in the Far 
East." 

“She was," said Cynthia. "She's only 
just come back. I didn't expect her out 
here for quite a while. But she had a 
rather urgent letter from a friend who was 
ill and wanted to see her, and she came 
straight on from the boat.” 

“Is she here?" Miss Rowland wanted 
to know. “In town, I mean. I assume 
she’s not in the apartment.” 

“No,” Cynthia said, “she only had an 
hour or two between trains. She hopes to 
come back within a few days—I don't 
know just how soon—and then we're to 
have a real visit. Our first in ever so 
long." 

“I don't wonder you found that excit- 
ing," Miss Rowland observed. 

There was nothing overtly skeptical 
about her tone. It could not by the 
wildest exaggeration be called a sneer. Yet 
the conviction came over Cynthia—not 


suddenly with a bang, gradually rather— 
LJ 


that Philip Rowland's aunt thought she 
was lying. Also, she realized that she 
must be looking just now remarkably like 
a liar. She could feel the blood coming up 
little by little in her face till she was sure 
it must be fiery red. She didn’t blush very 
often, but when she did she made a thor- 
ough job of it. 

No doubt the story did sound fishy; the 
sudden unheralded dash to Chicago of 
this “mysterious twin” of whom the Row- 
lands had apparently heard so little, her 
stopping in town for no more than an hour 
or so between trains, and then hurrying on 
to some destination unstated, to "see a 
sick friend!" Cynthia had made the mis- 

take of relying on the approximate truth 

of the tale to give it plausibility. She cast 
about wildly in her mind for some con- 
firmatory detail with which the yarn 
might be bolstered up; but decided that 
anything she could add to the story would 
make it worse. 


IV ISS ROWLAND acted very decently 
i about it, revealing her genuine good 
breeding, and possibly real kindness in 
the bargain, for she asked no prying 
questions; indeed, no questions of any 
sort. 

“It must be a very strange relation,” 


she commented at last, 
“that between you and 
your sister, I mean. I’ve 
never heard of anything 
like it. Twins separated 
in infancy and brought 
up in such different sur- 
roundings; practically 
strangers to each other, 
and yet not ignorant of 
cach other's existence." 
“T suppose," Cynthia 
ppose,' 
said noncommittally, 
"that it seems stranger 
to other people than it 
does to us. We have 
always, you see, taken it 
for granted. 


ND yet one would 
think," Miss Row- 
land went on, ‘‘that 
there would be a strong 
instinctive affection. be- 
tween you, even though 
it had nothing to feed 
“There is,” Cynthia 
said. “And it hasn't 
been entirely starved, 
either. We're really aw- 
fully fond of each other. 
Did you think we 
weren't?" 

Miss Rowland smiled. 
“Tve no doubt you are, 
in your own way. But 
it’s the way of it that 
seems to me—and_ to 
Phil, too—socurious. 
It’s a question, of course, 
as you say, of what you 
take for granted. But 
it seems very strange to 
us that your sister, who's 
so completely, her own 
mistress, didn’t give up 
her trip around the world 
and come home for your 
wedding. Apparently it 
never occurred to her to 
do so, nor to you to wonder very much, 
nor to feel hurt at all, that she didn’t.” 

Cynthia had not seen what was coming, 
and the rush of emotion caught her un- 
awares. Her eyes filled up with sudden 
tears before she could hide them from her 
visitor’s gaze. So that was how Celia had 
told the story, was it? 

Miss Rowland was looking at her now 
in open conste rnation. 

“Pm sorry, Celia," she said. “You 
I had no idea—” 
Cynthia broke in 
She didn't 

"['ve no 


must forgive me. 

“Irs all right," Cy 
bruskly, drying her eyes. 
feel like crying any more. 
doubt it looked like that.” 

“TIl pour myself another cup of tea, if 
I may,” Miss Rowland said. 

“I don't suppose,” she remarked then, 
pleasantly, “that you've heard from Phil 
since he went away?" 

Cynthia hesitated. She wasn't a ready 
liar, and in this case she couldn't be in- 
stantly sure that a lie was necessary or 
advisable. And then she realized that her 
hesitation had deprived her of a choice in 
the matter. [f she were to say no now, it 
would be plain she was lying. è 

“I found a letter from him,” she said, 
“when I came in a few minutes ago; I 
haven't read it yet.” (Cont'd on page 74) 
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David Fant is as Much at Home 
in the Pulpit as at the Throttle 


NLESS you happen to be a boy, 

perhaps you would not stop to 

watch a big engine puff out of 

the roundhouse and take its 

place at the head of a waiting 
passenger train. But, the chances are, you 
would linger a bit if you saw engraved on 
the front of the boiler, right under the 
headlight, a design showing a Bible with 
the text, "Thy Word is Truth,” across its 
open pages. 

Ordinarily, we don't think of Bibles and 
overalls, preaching and 
pulling throttles in the 
same breath. Yet, 
somehow, Engineer 
David J. Fant, of the 
Southern Railway, 
combines all these 
things in such a matter- 
of-fact way that they 
seem to belong together. 
Maybe they do! 

The Southern en- 
courages its engineers 
to adopt some distinc- 
tive mark, or decora- 
tion, for their engines. 
When Mr. Fant was 
asked what he would 
like for Number 1456, 
he replied, “An opén 
Bible.” And now every 
hamlet between Green- 
ville, South Carolina, 
and Atlanta, Georgia, 
is familiar with the un- 
usual device which 
gives the mass of iron 
and steel something of 
the individuality of the 
rugged man who con- 
trols it. 

A heavy, circular gilt 
frame surrounds the 
design, which is done 
in white and black. On 
a black band above the 
book appears the en- 
gine number in white 
numerals. An electric 
light behind the letter- 
ing makes the legend 
even more conspicuous 
at night than by day. 

Mr. Fant grew up on 
a farm, and his early advantages were no 
better than those of the average country 
boy of forty or fifty years ago. He says 
that it was while working in the field that 
he heard his first locomotive whistle. Im- 
mediately, there flashed across his boyish 
mind a picture of himself sitting at the 
throttle of a mighty iron monster. Right 
then and there he made up his mind that 
some day he would be an engineer, and 
“blow for crossings.” From that time on, 
he put in all his spare hours laying wooden 
tracks, digging cuts, and making fills in 
the old home orchard. 
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of the working man. 


In early manhood, he left the farm and 
went to Greenville, where he received the 
training for his life work. For thirty-eight 
years he has been an employee of the 
Southern Railway, and during thirty-four 
of these years—more than a third of a 
century—he has served as an engineer. 

Some years ago, when the Southern put 
on a fast mail train between New York 
and New Orleans, with one of the fastest 
schedules ever run on the road, “Dave” 
Fant, as his friends call him, was selected 


For thirty-four years David Fant has been an engineer on the Southern 
Railway and for much of that time he has been known as the evangelist 
Fant has preached in hundreds of cities and towns 
throughout the South, and even as far away as New York and South Dakota 


to pull the train in his division. Among 
engineers, this was considered a great 
distinction. 

Mr. Fant loves every detail of the work, 
and he performs it faithfully. His long 
experience at the throttle enables him to 
handle a heavy train so that his passengers 
hardly realize when their train pulls out 
from one station or comes to a standstill 
at the next. 

He says there are two events in his life 
that he will never forget. One was his 
first pay day as a fireman; and the other 
was when a beautiful, elegantly dressed 


young woman left her seat in the Pullman 
at a small station, walked down the track 
to the engine, and, holding up a gloved 
hand said, “Shake! I want to thank and 
congratulate you on the way you handle 
a train!" 

He demurred, saying, “Why, lady, my 
hands are covered with grease.” But she 
insisted, and they shook hands. After- 
ward, she brought up her father and intro- 
duced him. David Fant declares that this 
appreciative little act brought to his heart 

a glow that has never 
faded. 

After becoming an 
engineer, Mr. Fant says 
that, while he never 
drank or gambled him- 
self, somehow he liked 
the kind of fellows who 
did. Consequently, 
many of his associates 
were known locally as 
“wild young men.” He 
was no better, or no 
worse, than the average 
young man, with the 
same temptations and 
the same environment. 
Certainly his life at 
that time gave no fore- 
glimpse of what it is 
now, and has been for 
morethan twenty vears. 

His first serious 
thinking followed the 
death of his first-born 
child. He realized that 
there must be a change 
in his life if he could 
hope to see that child 
again. This prompted 
him to drop in at a 
gospel meeting, where 
he was converted. 
Since then he has be- 
come a power for good, 
not only among rail- 
road men but working 

eople everywhere. He 
believes that a working 
man like himself can 
get closer to working 
men, and exert a greater 
influence over them, 
than one from another 
station in life. So his work is confined to 
the man with the “dinner pail.” 

David Fant is not a licensed preacher; 
but his sermons—or talks as he calls them 
—are logically planned, and delivered in 
a manly, straightforward way, free from 
the least suggestion of sensationalism. 
Indeed, his sermons are just what you 
would expect from a bronzed, clear-eyed 
man who has looked death squarely in the 
face for thirty-four years, and who realizes 
what it means to hold in his hands the 
lives and safety of others. 

He never climbs into his cab before 


starting on a run, without breathing a 
silent prayer for a safe journey. Once his 
engine left the tracks and turned over, 
but no one was hurt. 

His most thrilling experience at the 
throttle happened on a dark night, near 
Gainesville, Georgi ia. Here he was flagged 
down by a red light, and his train held up 
by robbers, who dynamited the safe in the 
express car and got away with twenty- 
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seven hundred dollars in cash. The rob- 
bers were captured a few days later. 
While they were confined in the Gaines- 
ville jail awaiting trial, Mr. Fant visited 
and prayed with them. 

The engineer-evangelist has preached 
in almost every city and town in the 
South, and many of his invitations came 
from distant points. He has spoken to 
the men in many of the largest shops in 
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the country, and at one time addressed, 
by invitation, eight hundred workmen of 
the International Harvester Company, in 
Chicago. He has also held successful 
meetings in New York City, and in Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. He preached his 
first sermon about twenty years ago, near 
the old farm where he was born. 

Mr. Fant and his family now live in 
Atlanta. CHARLES A. DAVID 


Mary Foley Paints Bugs for Uncle Sam 


OESN'T it look as if it could 
crawl!” 
That is almost invariably 
what observers say of Mary 
C. Foley’s insect paintings. 
To this twenty-year-old girl, one of the 
youngest staff artists ever employed in the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, the ugliest bug has individuality. ja 
is her portraval of this individuality that 
makes her paintings look so real. 

Sometimes it takes Miss Foley two 
months to paint a cotton-boll weevil to 
her satisfaction, but once she has 
dismissed her model, no farmer 
or entomology student who has 
seen its picture, will fail to 
recognize the sitter. 

Mary Foley never went to high 
school. What she knows about 
biology she dug out for herself. 
She says she can't remember 
when ihe didn't want to draw 
bugs and animals. With prac- 
tically no schooling, without the 
means to study art, with the 
responsibility etia rning her own 
livelihood by the time she was 
twelve years old, this child set 
out to become an artist. 

Born at Storm Lake, Iowa, 
where her grandfather was state 
veterinary, she early showed 
great love for animals. At night, 
she dreamed of owning a pony, 
and in the daytime she spent her 
happiest hours cutting paper 
outlines of horses, cows, and 
goats. With her first half-dollar, 
scooped out of the sawdust in 
her father’s small furniture shop, 
she sent for a box of paints which 
she had seen advertised in a mail- 
order catalogue. When it ar- 
rived, she went to work on her 
first painting. For her subject, 
she chose three cows in a pond. 

Later, her family moved to a 
small town on the banks of the 
Wabash River. There was plenty 
of clay at hand, so Mary now 
turned her attention to modeling 
animals. One day while she was hard at 
work on an especially ambitious hgure, 
she was interrupted by a man who had 
lost his way. She gave the stranger careful 
directions as to how to reach his destina- 
tion; meanwhile, he was examining the 
animals she had just molded. 

The stranger was Professor J. M. 
Aldrich, then of Purdue University, now 
curator of insects at the National Museum 
in Washington. He was so impressed with 
the promise of the little girl’s work that he 
frequently sent her packages of modeling 
clay; so Mary Foley’s animal colony be- 
came quite large. 


Spurred on by the encouragement of 
Professor Aldrich, the child was making 
real progress. And then came another 
interruption. The family moved again— 
this time to Peoria, Illinois. There were 
four other smaller children to be provided 
for, so twelve-year-old Mary had to forget 
her painting ‘and animals, and turn to 
wrapping bundles in a store. 

But while her fingers knotted string, her 
imagination wove animal scenes. Soon 
she was planning a frieze to brighten u 
the drab house in which her family liv bg 


'"Twenty-year-old Mary Foley paints bugs and 
insects in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. Her work appears in farm bulle- 
tins,onslidesforlectures, and inscientific books 


After helping her mother in the evening, 
she would mount a chair, paint brush in 
her hand, and her hopes would soar. 

One day, a commercial artist chanced to 
come into the Foley home. He looked at 
the frieze, especially at one scene of a 
milkmaid afd a goat, and offered the 
youthful painter a job in his office. That 
was Mary Folev's first chance to work at 
something she liked. Now she was sure 
she was going to be an artist! And then, 
snap! The family moved back to In- 
diana. 

Ten-cent stores were her workshops in 
Evansville. Then she tried a bakery, but 


she was dismissed because she couldn’t 
reach the upper shelves. 

Disheartened, she trudged home. To 
comfort herself, she picked up a wad of 
clay and made a little fgure of happiness, 
a cross-legged, elephant-eared, wide-grin- 
ning curio, which she painted Indian red 
and christened Felix. It happened that 
Professor Aldrich, on his way to Washing- 
ton from Alaska at this time, passed 
through Evansville and met Felix. 

“Why, he's a character!" exclaimed 
the professor. And he took Felix to 
Washington with him. Here 
the little figure found so much 
favor that requests for replicas 
followed. A story in the news- 
papers about Mary Foley came 
next. And then a job from 
the photographer, to whom she 
had been sent by an editor. 
But once more Mary's career 
was interrupted; her parents 
decided to move again. 

At Eau Claire, Wisconsin, she 
was once more wedged bchind a 
ten-cent counter. It was about 
this time that she determined to 
go to art school. She knew that 
there was a good school in 
Milwaukee. Surely, there must 
be work through which an am- 
bitious girl could earn her way in 
a big city. 

She was only sixteen when she 
left home. To placate her par- 
ents, she boarded with friends, 
who lived several miles from 
Milwaukee, and from the cap 
factory where she found em- 
ployment. This meant rising at 
four-thirty to catch the car that 
would put her at her sewing 
machine by seven o'clock. 

At this time, Professor Aldrich 
arranged that she come to Wash- 
ington, where he and his family 
now lived. Here, she could have 
relied on the assistance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Aldrich for her train- 
ing. But, being Mary Foley, 
she worked for a time behind a 
lunch counter and, later, in a cafeteria. 

The fingers that were now arranging 
lettuce were also plying paints. Sketches 
evolved, after AF AR were finished, and 
were shown to Felix Mahoney, director of 
the National School of Art. He offered 
Miss Foley a scholarship, which enabled 
her to become an art student at last. And 
now the girl spent her mornings in the 

cafeterias and her evenings in the art 
school. 

At first her afternoons were free. But 
they did not long remain so. Mary Foley 
wanted to paint bugs, so she went boldly 
into the Department of Agriculture and 
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asked for a job. She was so young and so 
ignorant of the physiology of an ordinary 
flv that her earnestness was of no poeti 
Her sketches made at the art school saved 
the day, however. She was allowed to 
sketch at the insectary for practice. 
From that moment, she bombarded 
Professor Aldrich with questionson beetles. 
Indeed, she became so well acquainted 
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with the physiology and behavior of in- 
sects that she soon qualified for the 

osition which at first had been refused 
hon 

For her black and white sketches, her 
models are mounted and drawn through a 
microscope. But her color work is done 
from observation of live insects. Choosing 
one in the garden, she studies it for days 


sometimes, to discover just how it eats 
and handles its legs. If she wishes to take 
it inside, she simply moves the plant on 
which the insect is lodged. 
Reproductions of her work appear in 
Farmers' Bulletins, and on slides for lec- 
tures. At present she is working hard on 
illustrations for an entomology book. 
DUFF GILFORD 


The Dahlia King of the Mid- 


IXTEEN years ago, in the out- 

skirts of St. Louis, a man might 

have been seen carrying two chip 

baskets of dahlia bulbs to a tiny 

three-cornered lot. The man was 
broken in health and heavily in debt; the 
lot was almost literally covered with 
mortgages. f 

That man was F. M. Davis, known far 
and wide to-day as the owner of the Mis- 
souri Dahlia Farms, located just outside 
of St. Louis. He is perhaps the largest 
grower of dahlias west of New 
York, and he is one of the most 
noted dahlia specialists in the 
world. His collection is now 
valued at more than $100,000. 
During the past season alone, 
he grew nearly 120,000 plants, 
including specimens of prac- 
tically all known varieties. 

Recently Mr. Davis threw 
open his farms to visitors. On 
the Sunday following the an- 
nouncement of his invitation, 
he had fifteen thousand callers. 
Names from twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia 
appeared on the registration 
books. 

When Mr. Davis started out 
with his two chip baskets full 
of bulbs, and the statement that 
he intended to grow dahlias for 
the market, he was assured bv 
flewer men everywhere that 
good dahlias could not be 
grown on his land. But he 
believed that nobody had vet 
given dahlias a fair chance in 
the Mid-West, and he per- 
sisted in his determination to 

row them. So he planted his 
bulbs and waited hopefully. 
That season there was an early 
frost, and he lost every one of 
his bulbs. 

The next time he planted 
two wagonloads of bulbs. Again 
he lost them all. But his faith 
in his project was unshaken. 
He still believed that he could 
grow prize dahlias on his three quarters of 
an acre of Missouri soil. Once more he 
started work on the lot which several 
times he had been almost forced to sur- 
render. Digging with a spading fork, 
dropping the bulbs by hand, and culti- 
vating with a hoe, he went stubbornly 
ahead. This time, the first little glimmer 
of success rewarded his efforts. There 
were flowers—small and plain, to be sure, 
but flowers! Four baskets of them. 

This was the turning point. The Davis 
dahlias improved from season to season, 
and there was soon a steady market for 
them. In a few vears, the mortgages dis- 
appeared from the lot, more acres were 
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bought, and the chip baskets gave way to 
a spring wagon for delivery purposes. 
Three years ago, Mr. Davis entered 
some of his best plants at the dahlia show 
held annually in October at the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens. Of the twenty-four 
awards given, he won seventeen, mdudibg 
the silver medal of the Dahlia Society of 
New York. The following year, he won 
several firsts, nine seconds, seventeen rib- 
bons, and a silver medal. The next vear, 
his dahlias were awarded ten firsts, six 


F. M. Davis hos won many prizes with the dahlias he 
£rows on his farm just outside of St. Louis. Mr. Davis 
started in the business sixteen years ago without money 


Now he is 


seconds, five thirds, and for the best gen- 
eral display the silver medal of the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society. 

Besides all the best standard plants he 
now has a great many new and unnamed 
varieties of his own origination. Of one 
variety alone there are twenty thousand 
plants. 

It has taken years and unending pa- 
tience to change the prim, inconspicuous 
quill-petal posy of our grandmothers’ 
gardens into the gorgeous chrvsanthe- 
mum-like blossom which is the present-day 
dahlia. As a result of his experiments, 
Mr. Davis has become an expert dahlia 
matchmaker, “marrying”? many of his pet 


regarded as one of the 
in the world 
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plants to other and quite different va- 
rietics. 

Mr. Davis’s method of growing dahlias 
is no secret. He is frank about what he 
does and how he does it, and says that any 
dahlia grower by following the same 
methods should be reasonably sure of good 
results. In the fall, clippings from the 
lawn, leaves, and weeds are always turned 
under to enrich the earth. In the spring, 
one dahlia clump is divided into several. 
There must be at least one or two eyes to 
each bulb and no broken necks. 
From one clump, there are 
sometimes twelve new bulbs. 
Overgrown sprouts must al- 
ways be removed before plant- 
ing. 

Mr. Davis attributes much 
to the high location of his farm, 
which gets plenty of sunlight. 
He says that high ground is 
not an absolute necessity, but 
that plenty of sunlight is. 

The dahlia comes to full 
perfection in October; but it 
continues to bloom until cut 
down by the frost. Experience 
has taught the specialist that 
late planting is best in wet, 
rainy years he recommends 
waiting as late as the last of 
July. The rows are laid out 
with plenty of room between, 
about three to four feet at least 
for high-class flowers. The 
bulbs are dropped flat, never on 
end, two feet apart, eye up. 
When the rows run east and 
west, the eye faces east; when 
the rows run north and south, 
the eye faces south. “Hoe 
instead of water"—is the Davis 
slogan. | 

Another of Mr. Davis's prin- 
ciples is to stake at planting 
time, so as not to injure the 
bulb. As the plants grow, he 
ties them up foot by foot. 
Those set out for massive 
effect, he neither ties nor stakes. 
For exhibition purposes, he al- 
lows only one bud to form on each branch, 
or lateral. 

After the first heavy frost which cuts 
off the tops, the harvesting and storing 
begin.’ All the bulbs must be taken up 
before the ground begins to freeze. 

There are no greenhouses on the farm, 
no forced, hothouse dahlias. All of the 
plants grow out of doors, and all the work 
is done in the open. 

The bulb industry now has far out- 
grown the flower shipments. Frequently 
orders include as many as ten thousand 
bulbs. And shipments are made to France, 
Rumania, China, New Zealand, and other 
foreign countries. M. A. MALONE 


Hutton Gives Other Kids the Home He Never Had 


HAT would you do if to- 

morrow you had dumped 

into your lap more money 

than you had ever, in your 

wildest dreams, imagined 
yourself as possessing ? 

This is the story of a railroad engineer 
who one day peeled off his greasy over- 
alls, ate his supper at the long oilcloth- 
covered table in the ramshackle boarding- 
house operated by his wife in the little 
Idaho mining camp which was their home, 
went to bed—and the next morning 
awakened to find himself a wealthy 
man! 

The story of what this locomotive en- 
gineer did with a goodly portion of his 
newly acquired wealth is the story of the 
Hutton Settlement, a home for homeless 
children, located a few miles out of Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Occupving a tract of nearly three hun- 
dred acres in a sweeping bend of the foot- 
hills bordering the valley of the Spokane, 
the Hutton Settlement stands to-day a 
monument in brick and mortar to the love 
one man holds for homeless waifs. Here 
more than eighty orphaned children live 
happily and ‘contentedly amid healthful 
surroundings. 

In many ways, the Hutton Settlement, 
established about seven years ago, is 
unique among institutions of its kind 
in this country. While following the same 
general style of architecture, the five main 
buildings differ in design and arrange- 
ment. From the beginning, the plan has 
been to get away as far as possible from 
the institutional idea, and to stress in- 
dividuality. 

There are sleeping-rooms which accom- 
modate from two to four children each; 
separate dining-rooms in each of the four 
dormitories, with small tables for four 
instead of the customary common dining- 
hall with its single large table, and there 
are separate study-rooms in each dormi- 
tory. No uniforms are worn by the chil- 
dren, or by members of the staff of super- 
visors. 

Interesting as is the Hutton Settle- 
ment, it is no more so than ts its founder, 
Louis W. Hutton, once a railroad en- 
gineer, and now a mining man with ex- 
tensive interests in the Cœur d'Aléne 
district in Idaho. He told me something 
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about himself one afternoon as we drove 
out to visit his boys and girls at the settle- 
ment. 

“My earliest recollection,” said Mr. 
Hutton, keen blue eyes intent on the 
ribbon of concrete road, “is of being 
adopted into the home of an uncle and 
aunt who lived on a farm out of Fair- 
feld, Iowa. I scarcely remember my par- 
ents. Both died when I was just a little 
shaver, and I was ‘farmed out’ among 
relatives, along with my brother and sis- 
ters. 

“My childhood days were not particu- 
larly happy ones. I seldom had any money 
to spend, and when at times I worked for 
other farmers of the neighborhood my 
uncle collected my wages. That was one 
of the things that rankled, and which 
prompted me, when I was eighteen years 
old, to strike out for myself. 

“T landed in Oregon and went to work 
on a farm, the only sort of work I knew 
anything about. In two years, I had 
saved enough to buy a team and wagon. 
With the little stake I had left, I set out 
for Idaho, driving up through the Spokane 
valley. 

“That was along in the '8o's, and the 
Northern Pacific was building through to 
the coast. 

“Another young fellow and I obtained 
a contract to get out railroad ties. We 
put in the fall and winter on that job. 

“Railway workers with 
experience were none too 
plentiful, and when I was 
offered a job as freman on 
the mountain division of 
the Northern Pacific, | 
disposed of my team and 
wagon and accepted. 

"In a year or so, ] 
learned how to handle à 
locomotive, and was pro- 
moted to the eee 
seat. Later, I located : 
W alla ice, Id: iho, and ope r- 
ated a locomotive on a 
little jerk line running out 
to some mining properties. 
Still later I married, and 
my wife took charge of the 
boarding-house at the min- 
ing camp. 


‘The company which 


built the jerk line out of Wallace to thei: 
property in the hills often was hard 
pressed for funds with which to carry 
on operations. Along with several others 
who worked for the company, I accepted, 
in lieu of wages, shares of stock in the 
company's mine, which later was to be- 
come valuable. I also put some money of 
my own into the enterprisc. 

" Fornine years after the company's mine 
was opened, the work dragged on. During 
all that heartbreaking period there was 
scarcely a time when the stockholders 
could have disposed of their mining shares 
for what they had cost, plus assessments. 

“Phen came the big strike! 

"Our faith in the mine was justified 
at last! The property yielded sufhcient 
mineral ore the next five years to repay 
every shareholder a thousand times over! 
I got mine along with the rest. And right 
then and there I determined to do some- 
thing that would make it easier for other 
kids who had to start life as I did!” 

Following that lucky turn of the wheel 
of fortune back in the early “go's, the Hut- 
tons moved to Spokane. Mrs. Hutton 
assisted her husband in planning the Hurt- 
ton Settlement, but died before it was 
completed. They had no children. 

“Our main idea,” said Mr. Hutton, 
was to build a home. We encourage our 
youngsters to be individual in their 
clothes, manners, habits, and trend of 
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Some years ago, Louis 
V. Hutton, then a lo- 
comotive engineer in 
Idaho, woke up to find 
himself à wealthy 
man. ^ mine, in 
which he had tee 
stock in lieu of wages 
had suddenly begun 
to show ‘“‘pay dirt" in 
large quantities. Im 
mediately, Hutton 
set about building a 
real home for home- 
less children. To- 
day, over eighty 
youngsters live at the 
Hutton Settlement, 
just out of Spokane, 
Washington 
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thought. Above all things, we avoid the 
rubber stamp of the institution.” 

The children are given careful schooling 
under competent instructors. They are at 
liberty to remain at the institution until 
they are eighteen years of age, after which 
they are assisted in finding positions. 
“Daddy” Hutton does not forget his 
youngsters after they have left the home 
nest! 


Indeed, Mr. Hutton is a real “daddy” 
to every youngster in his charge. When 
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he appears on the scene, they flock about 
him, begging him to join in their games or 
to romp with them over the wooded hills. 
And Mr. Hutton has just as much fun as 
the youngsters! Every day, rain or shine, 
when he is not out of the city, he motors 
out to the settlement and spends several 
hours there, playing games or tramping 
with the children. 

But life at the Hutton Settlement isn’t 
all play! Habits of thrift and industry are 
instilled by requiring all to do some share 


of whatever work is to be done. The older 
irls assist with the housework, and the 
P» do certain light jobs about the farm 
and buildings. Both boys and girls are per- 
mitted to earn small sums of money, which 
they may save or spend as they elect. 
Perpetuation of the Hutton Settlement 
after the passing of the founder is assured 
in Mr. Hutton's will, which sets apart for 
that purpose a portion of the annual in- 
come from the Hutton estate. 
ALFRED HORACE REED 


She Climbed from Stenographer to Advertising Manager 


EN years ago a Southern girl 
arrived in New York from Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. She pos- 
sessed a good high-school 
education, having graduated at 
the age of fourteen as honor pupil in her 
class. For two years she had been a 
stenographer in Asheville, her home town. 

Her name was Sadie Emanuel. 
To-day she is the only woman 
advertising manager of a finan- 
cial magazine with a national 
circulation; and she has won 
this place entirely by her own 
efforts. 

‘Two weeks after she reached 
New York she had a position. 
She was a twenty-five-dollar-a- 
week stenographer in the office 
of Theodore H. Price, noted 
economist, international author- 
ity on cotton, and publisher of 
“Commerce and Finance." 

For several months Miss 
Emanuel worked there—as 
quietly as a typewriter would 
permit—meanwhile absorbing 
all the knowledge that came 
her way. Then, one day, Mr. 
Price wanted to get a quota- 
tion—literary, not financial — 
so he walked into the outer 
office with the somewhat faint 
hope of finding help. 

‘Does anyone here know the 
quotation which begins, ‘When 
earth’s last picture is painted'?" 
he asked. 

“Tt is from Kipling’s poem, 
‘L’Envoi,’” spoke up a girl at 
one typewriter. And she pro- 
ceeded to give the lines: 


"When earth's last picture is 
painted, and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, 
and the youngest critic has 


died...” 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Price. 
“You are Miss £4 

* Emanuel," replied the girl. 

And that closed the incident; 
but it did not close the impression. 

A few months later Miss Emanuel was 
transferred to the circulation. depart- 
ment. Here she asked, and received, 
permission to try to get subscriptioas on a 
commission basis. She didn't set the 
world on fire, but she did manage to 
as ten dollars a week to he: pay enve- 
ope. 

hen she conceived another idea: “Com- 

merce and Finance” had made practically 
no effort to secure advertising from 


To-day, 


sources outside of New York, although oc- 
casional inquiries concerning rates came 
from other cities. Miss Emanuel saw possi- 
bilities in this direction, so she went to 
Mr. Price, and said: “Will you let me 
retain my present position and allow 
me a commission om all the advertising 
I can secure through correspondence?" 


PACH BROS. N v. 


Ten years ago Sadie Emanuel came to New York from 
Asheville, North Carolina, and got a job as a twenty- 
five-dollar-a-week stenographer in the office of Theo- 
dore H. Price, publisher of **Commerce and Finance.” 
she is the advertising manager of this 
magazine, with an office and secretary of her own 


When she made this request, she al- 
ready was living what most girls would 
consider a very busy life. She had her 
stenographic work at the office; she at- 
tended Columbia University three nights 
a week; and she looked after her health by 
playing tennis every Saturday afternoon 
and taking a horseback ride early on 
Sunday mornings. 

When Mr. Price agreed to her propo- 
sition, she went through the correspond- 
ence files, made a card index of all the 


inquiries concerning advertising, and 
began writing to these firms. Also, she 
enrolled at Columbia for a course in the 
Psychology of Advertising. At the end of 
the year, she found that she had made two 
hundred and fifty dollars in commissions. 

Next, she decided to try for some New 
York advertising, and went to see Horace 
A. Marsland, of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank. He did not give 
her the "ad" she wanted— 
although later he did use her 
publication—but he gave her 
some advice which proved to 
be valuable. He told her to 
attend the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which was to be 
held that year at New Orleans. 

Mr. Price was rather dubious 
over the idea of having a wom- 
an represent a financial maga- 
zine at a big convention. But 
he put it up to her judgment. 

“í Hd 7 ” 

I am going West to-day, 
he said. "Think it over care- 
fully; and if you decide that it 
is the right thing to do—go 
ahead.” 

She thought it over for a 
week. Then she drew one 
hundred and fifty dollars from 
the cashier and caught the 
special train for New Orleans. 
But she did mot catch the 
special train coming back! She 
stayed to work with the adver- 
tising prospects she had devel- 
oped through correspondence. 
And she returned with con- 
tracts which have paid, to 
date, more than two thousand 
per cent on the cost of the trip. 

A year later she went to Mr. 
Price with another request: “ Let 
me make a trip through the 
South and Southwest,” she said, 
“and I'll come back with $10,000 
worth of advertising.” 

When she returned from that 
trip, she brought $10,350 worth 
of contracts! And she found a 
new desk waiting for her, in 
an office of her own, with “S. G. Emanuel, 
Advertising Manager," on the door. She 
now has her own secretary; and the 
secretary has a stenographer. 

Miss Emanuel, who was only a stenog- 
rapher herself ten years ago, is a member 
of the New York League of Advertising 
Women, advertising manager of “‘Com- 
merce and Finance," secretary of the 
Theodore H. Price Publishing Corpora- 
tion, and is on its board of directors. 

R. V. EDMONDS 
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Wh CO le say this IS | s Pg ingredients 

T P p 12 cents a can 
|| the best vegetable soup 

| they ever tasted ! 


It takes a lot of time and trouble and money to 
search the markets and buy FIFTEEN 
DIFFERENT VEGETABLES of splendid 
quality, and then prepare them in a delicious soup. 
Campbell’s do all that for you. And enrich the soup 
still further with SEVENTEEN OTHER 
INGREDIENTS, including broth of fine beef, 
hearty cereals, fresh herbs and seasoning! 


Seldom do you taste such a tempting and 
substantial vegetable soup unless you eat 
Campbell's. How welcome and convenient it is 
for that ONE HOT DISH you always NEED, for : 
health and digestion, in the summer meal! "Yeu CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY s} * 
$^ 
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"How Did That Get in the Paper?" 


ratio to the amount of their education. 
those who had gone furthest in school 
scemed not only more tolerant. but also 
more interesting and successful. They 
made better newspapers; more people were 
willing to read what they had to sav. 
Cooper determined that he would be one 
of the better sort of editors and, having ac- 
cumulated something in the way of funds, 
he left his job and went to the state uni- 
versity. Later he moved back to. the 
newspapers, and then on to the Associated 
Press. On April 20th, 1925. just twenty- 
five years after the stunt which he and 
Ray Long pulled off as cub reporters in 
Indianapolis, the directors of the Asso- 
ciated Press announced his appointment 
as general manager. 

What had taken place in those inter- 
vening years? By what dramatic series of 
events does à. cub reporter at the bottom 
of a world-wide organization find himself 
later at the top? If you ask that question 
among the two thousand emplovees of the 
À. P. the answer is not dramatic, but it is 
impressive. " He did everything a little 
better than anybody supposed it could be 
done," they will tell you. * There was 
never any prima donna stuff about K. C. 
He wasn't choosy in the matter of jobs. 
His heart was in the news end of the 
organization always; but when he was 
assigned for vears to the business end, he 
hopped to it with all the pep in the world. 
All chat was expected of him was that he 
would keep things running as well as they 
had been’ running before, but he did 
better. He found a way to make the 
machine do more effective work and still 
save a hundred thousand dollars a vear. 

“Hes the sort of fellow who loves his 
home.” they will add. “He doesn’t like 
long absences any better than the rest of 
us. But when things got tangled up in 
South America he went down and staved 
there until they were untangled, and he 
established the A. P. as a power all over 
that continent." 


INS S one half of the explanation of 
Kent Cooper as you get it from his 
associates, The other half is revealed not 
so much by what they say as in the way 
they say it. À great organization con- 
sists not of plants and offices but of men, 
and that is peculiarly true of the A. P. 
Its product is news, the moving drama of 
human life, with all its ambitions and 
hopes, its fears and disappointments, its 
victories and defeats. The first qualifi- 
cation for an A. P. man is that he shall be 
human and in tune with the interests and 
the problems, the hopes and enthusiasms 
of the people about whom he writes. Kent 
Cooper is human. From the top of the 
oreanization to the bottom they like him, 
and they want to see him get on. 
There is a lifting power in friendship 
which is one of the greatest of all the so- 
called “imponderables” of business. Now 
and then a man does get to the top by 
simply trampling ruthlessly over all and 
sundry. But most of the modern presi- 
dents and general managers go up because 
the organization knows that they deserve 


(Continued from page 34) 


to go up, and takes a satisfaction in help- 
ing. [t was so with K. C. The friendly 
statement. which his associates wrote at 
the time of his appointment closed. with 
these words: “If we were called upon to 
frame a testimonial to his fitness for his 
present post we could not do it better, 
perhaps, than to recall that the announce- 
ment on April 20th that he had been 
appointed. General Manager of the As- 
sociated Press caused hardly a ripple of 
excitement. |.. Others have wished him 
well in a variety of graceful expressions. 
For ourselves—well, he knows us, so 
we'll just naturally say: ‘Go to it, Old 
Man! and God bless you.” 


UTWARDLY the headquarters of the 
Associated Press does not differ from 
any other business office. You step off the 
elevator into a modern reception hall; vou 
walk past the directors! room, where 
hfteen great newspaper publishers meet 
three or four times a year to establish 
policies, and Kent Cooper’ s office is next, 
a big room with a flat-topped desk, and a 
portrait of Melville Stone keeping quiet 
watch above him. Melville Stone himself 
comes in every morning, as alert and 
interesting as ever, and of him more will 
be said presently. So much for the front 
end of the floor; the rest is very different. 
You open a door into a big room that is 
filled with the clatter of dozens of tele- 
graph instruments. At some of them 
Operators are seated; others work auto- 
matically, sending a word a second hour 
after hour. Typewriters rattle, telephones 
ring, messenger bovs come in and out; the 
place throbs and tingles with the concen- 
trated activity of the whole human race. 
In this room center one hundred and ten 
thousand miles of telegraph wire and 
thousands of miles of cable. 

On the day of Frank Munsey’s death I 
happened to be lunching with Cooper, and 
somebody came over to our table and 
asked his help in locating Bob Davis, the 
editor of Munsey's group of magazines. 
“All we know,” said the man, "is that 
he’s on the other side of the world, travel- 
ing with Sam Blythe.” Cooper went back 
to this noisy room and scratched a couple 
of lines on a yellow blank. In a few min- 
utes the message had been received in 
every A. P. office in Europe and Asia and 
the Orient, and at five o'clock that after- 
noon an answer was laid on his desk. 
“Cairo, Egypt,” it read. “Dav is located, 
returning.’ A wonderful, magic, noisy 
room; one could sit in it and be thrilled 
for hours. 

Next door are the files, with every sort 
of information, every important news 
story that has ever been published, and a 
biography of everybody who is anybody 
all over the world. 

"When à prominent man gets to be 
fifty,” said Cooper, “we prepare. his 
obituary and send it out to all of our 
papers. At sixty, if he is still in the public 
eve, we rewrite it in greater detail. And 
as for old men like the Pope, or John D. 
Rockefeller, or Chauncey Depew, their 
life stories are brought to date yearly. 


Within a few seconds after such a man 
closes his eyes for the last time every 
important new spaper in America can be- 
gin to issue his story. 

We finished our tour of the office and 
went back to his private room. s want 
to know two things," I said. “First of 
all, how does a piece of news get into the 
papers? What's the process of gathering 
it? How can any organization, no matter 
how large, be on guard everywhere all of 
the time? And, second, how ‘do you know 
what to put in and what to leave out? 
W hat makes news? What are the things 
in which people are most interested ? 

“PIL answer those questions with some 
specific instances," Cooper replied. “Do 
you remember when Harry Thaw escaped 
from his keepers in the asylum and made 
a dash for the Canadian border? People 
were interested in Thaw; first, because he 
was a rich man, and we're all interested 
in money; second, because his life had 
been intertwined with that of a beautiful 
woman—another universal interest; and, 
finally, because he had been the leading 
figure i in a dramatic crime. 

"Obviously, his escape was a big news 
story, and every police force in the coun- 
try was on the alert to find him. So also 
were the two thousand regular employees 
of the A. P. and the thousands of ‘string 
men?’ A ‘string man’ is a local corre- 
spondent who isn’t on the pay roll but is 
commissioned to cover anything that may 
happen in his particular neck of the 
woods. He may be the editor of a coun- 
try weekly, or he may be a railroad station 
agent or a hardware merchant. Perhaps 
we may not hear from him for years at a 
stretch; but he is an ‘A. P. man’ just the 

same, proud of the connection and ready 
for the big chance whenever it comes, as 
was proved in this particular instance. 


THES escaped from the Matteawan 
Insane Asylum, and it was practi- 
cally certain that he had headed north. 
The police of four New England states were 
active, spurred on by offers of reward 
from New York. Leased wires hummed, 
trained reporters and operators were busy 
in every direction, yet all this elaborate 
and efficient machinery produced no an- 
swer to the pressing news demand, ‘Where 
is Thaw? The answer, when it came, 
was from an almost forgotten man on 
outpost dutv, a correspondent who had 
not been heard from for more than two 
years. 

“Every fugitive is almost certain to 
make one false move, one indiscreet re- 
mark. In Thaw's case the remark was 
dropped on the train and happened to be 
overheard by a New Hampshire deputy 
sheritf who, however, had not seen a news- 
paper, and so left the train at Colebrook 
without knowing that his fellow pas- 
senger was Thaw or that a reward had 
been offered. He was met by the A. P. 
‘string man,’ Walter Drew, and it took 
them only a minute to decide that the 
man whom everybody wanted was on the 
train that had just gone north. Drew and 
the sheriff. knew that he would have to 
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Obod Name 


— priceless -- and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name 
DODGE BROTHERS is more valuable 
than the vast and expanding works in which 
Dodge Brothers product is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept the 
faith, and implicit public confidence has 
been their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued to 
mature into a better and better product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the 
basic metal employed in the beginning, and 
it is the basic metal employed today—in 
larger measure than in any other motor car 
built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge Brothers 
Works—a Touring Car—was equipped with 
an all steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge 


Brothers have perfected this superior con- 
struction for ALL their motor cars. 


Beauty has been added to dependability, 
comfort and silence. to beauty. Endless 
refinements have been made. Prices have 
been reduced. 


But always in every instance, the quality of 
every detail has been maintained or im- 
proved. 


The consistent goodness of the car has at- 
tracted a steadily expanding market. Wider 
markets have permitted a better and better 
product at lower and lower cost. Dodge 
Brothers progress has been conservative 
and logical. 


The result is aGOOD NAME, worthy of 
the public trust it inspires, and too priceless 
ever to jeopardize. 


Donge BROTHERS INGC.DETROIT 


Donee Brotners (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Donge BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 


Sedan*895— DeLuxe Sedan $1075 
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leave the train at Beecher Falls and strike 
out across country to the Grand Trunk; 
and in five minutes they had hired an 
automobile and were on their way. 

*At Beecher Falls they learned that 
Thaw and his companion had hired a 
livery team and set out for Barford. It 
was midnight now, and pitch dark, but 
the automobile pushed on. Five miles 
out of Beecher Falls thev met the livery 
team returning. The driver had become 
suspicious of his fares, he said, and had 
told them he 'guessed he'd be getting 
home.' He had left them at a farmhouse, 
where they had roused the farmer and 

ersuaded him to drive them on. The 
hedhet: of the automobile showed fresh 
wheel tracks in the road ahead. 

“Drew and the deputy sheriff stepped 
on the gas and drew up presently in front 
of the little inn at Ste. Hermenegilde, 
where the landlord was wide awake, hav- 
ing been called only a few minutes before 
to take care of two very tired and very 
nervous guests. His description of the 
two confirmed Drew’s identification. 

Sending the deputy in search of help, 
Drew stood guard at the inn, watching the 
fugitives and protecting his story. At 
six o'clock in the morning Thaw was 
awakened and put under arrest, and Drew 
began his lang Ward search for a telephone. 

*[t was nearly three hours before he 
could find one; but at eight-hfty-five a 
bulletin reached the Boston office of the 
A. P., and at nine minutes past nine every 
newspaper in the country knew that Thaw 
had been found. 


"FI'HAT'S one way in which a news 

story gets into the papers," Cooper 
continued. "Of course most news origi- 
nates in the places where there are most 
people, and our regular forces are con- 
centrated at those points. But every- 
where there is somebody on watch, a 
very dependable army of somebodies, 
waiting for such a chance as came to 
Walter Drew. Here's another way that 
news is found," he added, picking up a 
sheaf of messages from his desk. ‘Early 
yesterday morning this news flash came 
over our wire: 


Lonc Brancu, N. J. Report of the falling of 
an airship was brought to John Conrow to-day 
when he turned the dials of his radio set shortly 
after 9:00 4. M. 

“We're going down, we're falling.” Conrow 
heard repeated several times. He believed che 
report was coming from somewhere in Ohio. 


“That message, relaved to all the news- 

apers in the northeastern half of the 

nited States, set their local staffs to 
work at once; at the same time our own 
offices were queried: 


CLEVELAND-Dayton-Cuicaco: 

Any report of airship or plane falling in Ohio? 
Radio man Long Branch picked up message 
about nine to-day saving “We're going down, 
falling,” which he believes came from some 
Ohio point. 


“Here are some of the replies: 


New York: 

Radio othcer on duty Wright field savs he 
heard no such message. No report of any 
accident at Dayton. (Signed) CortvwsUs. 


New York: 
Scott field commandant savs no ship out, and 
doubts any other this region. 

(Signed) Sr. Lovis. 


New York: 

Nothing here on airship or plane falling. 
(Signed). CirvrLAND. 

New York: 

Actachés Mavwood airmail field sav mail 

planes did nor carry radio equipment and that 

message was not trom mail plane, but possibly 

from army ship. (Signed) Cuicaco. 


“Meanwhile, in New York, Associated 
Press reporters called Radio Station 
WJZ, the broadcast division of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which reported 
that the signals were not heard by them. 
On the possibility that mail ships were 
involved, the Radio Department of the 
New York Post Othce was next communi- 
cated with, then the International Wire- 
less, which reported that it had heard 
nothing. 

“Radio Inspector Bachelor, at the 
Customs House, suggested our calling the 
naval communications office. This was 
done, and Lieutenant Marsh said. there 
was nothing in it, adding that he thought 
it very unusual to use the human voice on 
75 meters. Finally the origin of the mys- 
terious radio message was ascertained, 
and the following news story sent on the 
Associated Press wire: 


Mrrcugr FieLb, N. Y., Jan. 13th. Mystery 
surrounding a radio message picked up in Long 
Branch, N. J., by John Conrow this morning 
was cleared up to-day when it was learned the 
message was part of the routine work of the 
Fifth Conservation Squadron. 

Every day from 7:30 until 11:45 in the morning 
the squadron carries out communication work 
from plane to plane and with the ground. Mr. 
Conrow, tuniny on a wave length of 75 meters, 
heard a message “We're failing—We're going 
down." ‘The message meant that the radio 
signals were becoming faint and indistinct and 
the aviator was going to land to get instructiuns 
and clear up the cause of the trouble. 


“TT’S a thrilling business, for no single 
item, no flash across the wires is so small 
that it can be neglected. It may have 
hidden in it a story as big as the rescue of 
Commander John kadek and his seaplane 
companions in the Pacific, or the entomb- 
ment of Floyd Collins in the cave in 
Kentuckv. The law of the A. P. is that 
the clue must be followed, however slen- 
der, and the news delivered, whatever the 
obstacles. . 

“For that spirit of indomitable deter- 
mination we are indebted most to Mel- 
ville E. Stone, the A. P.’s first general 
manager and now its counselor. It was 
his genius that united American news- 
papers in this world-wide cooperative 
organization. 

“His statesmanship secured the abo- 
lition of the Russian censorship; gave the 
A. P. right of way in Germany by the 

ersonal orders of the emperor; estab- 
Fished the rule in France that an A. P. 
message marked ‘urgent’ shall take pre- 
cedence over even government telegrams, 
and made the rulers of Europe understand 
that news is sacred, even bevond the 
reach of kings. The record of his exploits 
is not likely to be outshone in our genera- 
tion, if ever. 

“For example, when Pope Leo XIII 
fell into his last illness the whole world 
was sorrowfully expectant. Not merely 
the hour of his death but the minute 
would constitute news of the utmost im- 
portance, for nearlv every paper in Ameri- 
ca was ready with an extra. Imagine the 
disappointment of the A. P. men in Rome 


when word was sent to them by the 
Italian Minister of Telegraphs that, be- 
cause of the strained relations existing 
between his Government and the Papal 
Court, he would forbid the transmission 
of any telegrams announcing the Pope's 
death for two hours after the fatal mo- 
ment, in order that Cardinal Rampolla 
might first notify the Papal representa- 
tives in foreign countries. 

“Such an arrangement was not at all 
satisfving to American impatience, and 
accordingly Mr. Stone arranged that a 
code message should be cabled, addressed 
not to the A. P. but to him personally. It 
was to read, ‘Number of missing bond—,’ 
and was to be signed by the manager in 
Rome. This message bore on the face of 
it no reference to the Pope and would 
come through promptly, the blank being 
filled in with the hour and minute of the 
Pope’s passing. 

“To make sure that the censor would 
suspect nothing, it was agreed that the 
figures were to be reversed. Thus, ‘Num- 
ber of missing bond 352’ would mean that 
the Pope had died at two-fifty-three. As 
Fate would have it, the actual moment of 
his death was four minutes after four, so 
that the figures read 404 either way. But 
the stratagem worked: the message came 
through promptly, and was in San Fran- 
cisco exactly eleven minutes after the 
actual occurrence. 


"SUCH evidence of ingenuity put the 
Vatican authorities on their guard, 
and when the College of Cardinals met to 
elect a new Pope it was determined that 
there should be no leak. A brick wall was 
constructed about the hall to prevent 
anyone having access to it. But again 
they reckoned without Mr. Stone. To 
everyone's amazement the A. P. carried 
a daily report of all that happened, for, in 
spite of every precaution, one of the 
members of the Noble Guard was an A. 
P. man! 

*** Knowing the devotion of the average 
Italian for the dove, said Mr. Stone m 
telling the story afterward, ‘he took with 
him into the conclave his pet dove, which 
was a homing pigeon trained to fly to our 
office. But Cardinal Rampolla could not 
be deceived; he ordered the pigeon shot. 
Other plans, however, were more success- 
ful. Laundry lists sent out with the soiled 
linen of a cardinal, and a physician’s pre- 
scription sent to the pharmacy proved to 
be code messages, which were deciphered 
in our office. 

“We were enabled not only to give a 
complete and accurate story of the hap- 
penings within the conclave chamber, but 
we also announced the election of the new 
Pope, which occurred about eleven o'clock 
in the morning in Rome, so promptly that, 
owing to the difference in time, it was 

rinted in the morning papers of San 
Fences the same day!’ 

“It would be easy to multiply such 
stories," Mr. Cooper continued. “For 
example, you may recall the sensational 
voyage of the North German Lloyd liner, 
‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie,’ which left New 
York for Bremen in July, several days 
before war was declared in Europe. The 
captain picked up news of the declaration 
and, having ten million dollars in gold on 
board, which would have made a rich 
prize for the Allies, he decided imme- 
diately to turn about. While the people 
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Happy Faces 


Men tell us this makes shaving a morning joy 


Please accept a full 10-day tube of this olive-oil-containing 
shaving cream that corrects 5 mistakes of old-time shaving soaps 


GENTLEMEN: — Here's a shaving cream made by ex- 
perts in skin care that softens the toughest beard in one 
minute, that leaves the skin as soft and fine as if a lotion 
had been used. 

Men by the thousands are quitting old-type shaving 
soaps for it. One of its chief ingredients is a fine olive 
oil. 80% of its users were won from rival preparations. 
Consider what that means. 

May we send you a tube to try? We worked some 
18 months perfecting it. Made up and discarded 130 
different formulas before we found the right one. It 
excels in many ways, we believe, any shaving soap you 
have ever tried. 


5 mistakes corrected 


1— Lather too scanty. Palmolive Shaving Cream multi- 
lies itself in lather 250 times. A tiny bit—just one- 
alf gram—suffices for a shave. 

2— Slow action. Palmolive Shaving Cream acts in one 

minute. Within that time the beard absorbs 15% 
of water. And that makes a hard beard wax-like, soft. 


3— Dries on face. The lather of Palmolive Shaving 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del, Corp.) 


Cream maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes 
on the face. 

4—Hairs lie down. That is due to weak bubbles. Strong 
bubbles are essential to support the hairs for cutting. 
Palmolive bubbles are strong . . . they hold the hairs 
erect for the razor. 


5 — Skin irritation. The palm and olive oil content of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream leaves the face in fine 
condition. Men like the after-effects. 
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of two continents were still in the dark 
as to the vessel’s whereabouts, the Asso- 
ciated Press blossomed out with the news 
that she had slipped into Bar Harbor, 
with the full story of her experience at 
sea and her cautious return. Charles 5. 
Smith, an A. P. staff man, happened to 
be a passenger on his way to Europe, and 
he it was who sent the news. Somehow, 
it seems to be a habit with A. P. men 
to happen to be around when the inter- 
esting things occur. 


"So MUCH for your first question as to 
how news gets into the papers. You 
also asked what makes a thing news, how 
editors decide what to put in and what to 
leaveout? In what sort of news are people 
most interested? The answer to that is 
not so easy, for people differ in their in- 
terests, and newspapers have to be made 
for everybody, which means that no single 
story, except in rare instances, will have 
an equal appeal to all. Take yourself as 
an example: How did you read your 
paper this morning? What did you read 
first? What next? What did you skip?” 

I had to think about that for a minute. 
“Tm afraid I didn't do a very thorough 
job,” I said. “I looked first at the weather 
report. Then I glanced at the headlines 
on the first page, and read parts of two 
articles. One of them was from Washing- 
ton and reported the progress of the in- 
come tax bill; the other announced the 
plans of the mayor of New York for more 
subways. Then I turned back to the real 


estate section to see whether anybody had 


bought or sold a house in my neighbor- 
hood and, if so, for how much. Then I 
glanced at the stock market and the busi- 
ness news; then at the page which faces 
the editorial page and contains social 
news and obituaries. After that I just 
skimmed through the other pages, because 
my kids were telling me that it was time 
to leave the breakfast table and walk with 
them down to school." 
Cooper laughed. “Thats a pret 

good snapshot of your mind," he said, 
‘and it gives the answer to the first part 
of your own question—What are people 
interested in? Themselves. What are you 
interested in? Yourself. There were some 
very important despatches from Europe 
on the first and second pages of the paper 
this morning, but you gave them hardly a 
glance. Europe is a long way off and only 
indirectly important to Mr. and Mrs. 


water may change the course of human 
history a few years from now, but for 
to-day you are more interested in what 
your income tax is going to be, whether 
there will be a new subway, so that you 
won't be so crowded on your way home at 
night; whether real estate values on your 


street are going up or down; whether , 


someone whom you know has died, and 
whether, the report of the dinner which 
took place last night contains your name 
as 'among those present." 

“ People like most to read about them- 
selves, about the things that might con- 
ceivably have happened to themselves, 
.sthe dramas and the tragedies in which 
“they might have been the heroes or the 

victims. A famine in China may wipe 


out a hundred thousand lives, or even a: 


million, but it does not make a big story 
to the average American. China is far 
off, and famine is quite removed from the 


realm of your possible experience or 
mine. But Floyd Collins, entombed in a 
Kentucky cave and fighting against time 
for his life, is a story that holds the 
front page for days and sells extra after 
extra. Why? Because you and I and 
everybody have been in caves, or deserted 
houses, or dark passages of one sort or 
another. We have known the sudden 
spasm of fear that comes with the thought 
‘Suppose I should get shut in here alone, 
and nobody came along to release me.’ 
Each one of us could put himself in Floyd 
Collins’s place; we were all locked in 
there with him, all fighting his battle. 

“A hurricane may wipe out the entire 
population of an island in the South Seas 
without causing us to spend an extra 
minute over our morning papers. But 
when the 'Shenandoah' falls with its score 
of men the story grips us all. We have 
seen the 'Shenandoah;' it flew 'right over 
the top of my house. Why, I could almost 
have thrown a stone and hit it! We 
could imagine ourselves in its rocking 
cabin. The grinding crash when it broke 
in pieces, the horror of the breathless fall 
through the inky blackness, the shatter- 
ing jolt into the tree tops . . . all this 
might have happened to any of us. It was 
news. 

“So the first big fact that the editor 
keeps in mind is that you are most inter- 
ested in yourself. The second fact is a 
corollary of the first. You are interested 
in the people whom you know and the 
things which you have seen. In telling 
how you read your own paper this morn- 
ing, you did not mention the sporting 
pages, which thousands of readers turn to 
first of all, as you can see for yourself by 
watching readers on the trains or street 
cars. But if you had been to a baseball 
game or a football game yesterday you 
would have read the account of it, every 
word. You would have wanted to check 
the reporter's version against your own, 
to see whether he saw the plays as you 
saw them, and how his distribution of 
praise and blame agreed with your own. 
Similarly, if a friend of yours had been 
hit by a taxicab yesterday, you would 
search the whole paper for mention of it, 
simply because it touched your own 
private circle. . 


* ( ANE reason why the sporting pages 
have such a grip is because human 


: beings love a contest or a fight. That is the 
Bruce Barton. What goes on across the.. 


third truth. which an editor never forgets. 
There is something elemental in all of us 
which responds to the spectacle of a man in 
conflict with a foe.. The foe may be an- 
other contestant in a race; it may be a 
prize fighter, or an army; it may be the 
wind or the sea or the earth itself. Re- 
cently, by means of a questionnaire, mem- 
bers of the Associated Press voted on the 
question, ‘What were the five biggest 
news stories of the year 1925? Floyd 
Collins’s lone fight in his dark cave was 
on almost every ballot; so also was Com- 
mander John Rodgers’s simple, straight- 
forward recital of what happened after 
his seaplane dropped into the Pacific. 

“A brave man is always good news. A 
rich man is very likely to be, for, protest 


-as we may, we are all interested in money. 


Joseph Pulitzer is said to have made it a 
rule to publish wills on the front page of 
his papers, and most editors give promi- 
nence to the wills of well-known people, 


printing the records of their investments 
and property in detail. ‘How much did 
he have to show for his life work?' ‘Was 
it greater or less than had been supposed ? 
‘How did he invest it? ‘How many of his 
investments were worthless? ‘What dis- 
posal did he make of his wealth? ‘How 
would I have disposed of such a fortune 
if it had been mine?” These are questions 
which people have asked from the begin- 
ning of organized society, and will con- 
tinue to ask until the time shall come, if 
ever, when financial inequalities are 
ironed out, and everybody shares alike. 


" YOINALLY,in enumerating the things in 
which people are interested, I should 
say that the last and, in many ways, the 
greatest of all interests is death. The 
younger readers of your article will not 
agree with that; to them, death is some- 
thing so remote as to be of small concern. 
But newspaper men know that when a 
man reaches the age of forty-five he be- 
gins to read the obituary columns. When 
he gets to sixty that part of the paper 
claims his attention almost first of all. 
Check this up in your observation of the 
people you know; see if it isn't true. As 
we cross the line of forty we begin to lose 
our older friends with distressing rapidity; 
as we get past fifty the bitter truth is 
borne in on us that we too are mortal. 
* Yourself, the people you know and 
the things you have seen, ae or contest, 
money, death—these are five great in- 
terests," Mr. Cooper repeated. "Some 
people, judging from the amount of space 
devoted to it, would add crime to the list 
as a sixth great interest. But crime is 
interesting only when it involves one of 
the five elements already mentioned. It 
has always had a big place in the news- 
papers. The very earliest news sheets, 
dating back to the davs of Queen Eliza- 
beth, bear such headings as these: 


“Newes from Scotland, declaring the damnable 
life of Doctor Fian, a noble sorcerer, who was 
burned at Edenborough in January last. 


“Woful newes from the west partes of England, 
of the burning of Tiverton. 


“Some elements of criminal news are 
suppressed by the Associated Press as a 
matter of policy. For example, in cases 
of suicide by poison the name of the 
poison is never disclosed, lest it should 
convey an unhappy suggestion to other 
depressed and disordered minds. But the 
big criminal stories cannot be suppressed, 
and should not be. Publicity is the 
criminal's greatest foe and society's best 

rotector. Life would be perilous indeed 
in a country where crime was kept secret: 
and rumor allowed to run wild." 

I asked Mr. Cooper whether it would 
ever be possible to put over a big fake 
story on the American public by way of 
the Associated Press. 

“Suppose, for example, that some 
millionaire wanted to influence the stock 
market. Could he tap your wires and send 
a fake message? Could he bribe a repre- 
sentative, or send out from a newspaper 
which he might own, a dispatch that 
would be carried to all the papers in the 
country?” 

He shook his head. 

“That sort of thing is tried every once 
in so often," he said. ‘Once we received 
in our New York office a message signed 
with the name of our correspondent in a 
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er, sturdier, and the easiest 
handled car in its field—and 
the only one with Paige-Hy- 
draulic 4-Wheel Brakes— 
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Day Jewett. And if you check 
the items of genuine worth, 
mechanically and structurally, 
builtintothe engine and chassis 
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other—you'll also find that 
you're much safer buying 
this car. 
The many evident and easily 
proved superiorities of the 
New-Day Jewettare not based 
on freakish novelties and un- 
tried design—but on proved 
and accepted principles of 
manufacture carried closer to 
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Texas city near the Mexican border. It 
announced that the Mexican Government 
had decided to recognize certain American 
investments in Mexico and extend privi- 
leges that would make them very much 
more valuable. That story, if we had 
sent it out, might have caused a jump of 
ten or twenty points in the stocks of 
companies having Mexican investments, 
which was obviously what the sender in- 
tended. But we were on guard. The 
message, though signed by our corre- 
spondent, was not in the form in which 
he would have written it, nor sent by our 
regular route. An inquiry to him brought 
back the immediate answer that he knew 
nothing about it. Some speculator on the 
border had taken it in and laid it down 
on the counter of the telegraph office, 
where it got through with the other mes- 
sages. But it died on our doorstep. 

** No reader need feel that he must be 
on his guard against a deliberate fake or 
falsehood in his news," Mr. Cooper con- 
cluded. “The checks and safeguards are 
too well established. But, more important 


than any safeguard provided by the ma- 
chinery of organization is the spiritual 
protection which is thrown around the 
news by the ideals and traditions and 
esprit de corps of the newspaper profession, 
It is not an easy profession; it is not 
highly paid in comparison with others; it 
demands long hours, night work, hard 
journeys; its brilliant exploits. are per- 
formed by men whose names the public 
never knows. No one should enter it who 
can possibly stay out; no one, that is, who 
does not love it so much that he could not 
be happy anywhere else. But those who 
do feel the irresistible call and answer it 
develop a devotion and a professional 
code which ts one of the finest things in 
modern life. To them the truth is sacred. 
To get the facts, however dithcult it may 
be, and to present them clearly, is a duty 
that transcends all other obligations, and 
takes precedence over all personal com- 
fort and desire. 

“In the editorial office of the New York 
‘World’ there is a bronze tablet. which 
bears this inscription: 


In memory of 
GREGORY T. HUMES 
Reporter on The World 


Mortally wounded in the Stamford Rail- 
road Wreck. 


He thought first of his paper, and with 
indomitable courage sent the news of the 
disaster. 

Born April 22, 1878 


Died June 13, 1913 


“Gregory Humes was a passenger on 
the train when the wreck occurred. Know- 
ing that death was a matter of minutes, 
his first request was that the Paper should 
be notihed that there was ‘a big story,’ 
and that he was sorry he could Not write 
it, as he was ‘all smashed up.’ Just a re- 
porter, one of thousands stationed all 
over the world whose work the public 
never sees and whose names it never 
knows. With such men the ranks of the 
newspaper business is filled. Their de- 
votion to truth is your protection. They 
are your eyes and ears where big stories 
break; through them to you comes the 
news, 


Miss Rowland’s face turned rather 


grim. 
"[ts—it's right here -waiting to be 
read," Cynthia went on, faltering in. her 


embarrassment. “Shall E—shall I get it 
and read it now?" 
,9 - 
“No, that's quite unnecessary,” Miss 


Rowland told her. 

She put down her teacup absently, and 
sinking back into her chair gazed thought- 
fully pase Cynthia’s face. The silence 
spun itself out longer and longer. Cynthia 
felt herself powerless to break it. 

“What I’ m going to do," Miss Rowland 

said at last, “is probably foolish and use- 

less. It's against all my principles. I 
made a promise years ago, when Phil was 
a boy of fifteen. I made it to him, though 
I said nothing to him about it. The 
promise was that I’d never meddle with 
the emotional part of his life. 

“I renewed that promise when he mar- 
ried you. I vowed that, whatever troubled 
waters he might get into, I wouldn't put 
in my oar. | don't know whether you 
credit me with having kept that prom- 
ise or not, but I have, faithfully, up to to- 


a 

d came up here this afternoon without 
any idea of breaking it. Pd have said, 
while I was waiting for you to dress, in 
there, that it would be utterly hopeless for 
me to try to do anything. But somehow, 
you've surprised me to-day. I've a mis- 
giving that I may have been wrong about 
some things. Well, that's why I'm. go- 
ing to tell you a thing I knoe Pm right 
about. 

** You're making a terrible mistake with 
Phil, Celia, if you have any wish to live 
happily as his wife, in not being open and 
frank with him. That sounds, of course, 
as if he'd been complaining of vou to me, 
or as if I'd been pry ing. But I can tell vou 
truthfully that it isn't so. I know Phil so 
well that he gives himself away to me 
without being aware of it. Anyhow, one 
wouldn't need to be a clairvovant to see 
that vou two aren't happy together. 


Masquerade 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Phils not Faulrless, and he's got some 
qualities which I don't regard as faults. — 
one in particular—that could make a wife 
bitterly unhappy if she didn't understand 
it. Phil's fastidious about the truth. I 
suppose he might be regarded asa fanatic 
about it. Deception simply isn't tolerable 
to him—it’s poisonous. I think it’s liter- 
ally true that it would be better to confess 
a murder to him, or—or infidelity, than 
to tell him the sort of half-innocent little 
lies that many a husband would only 
laugh at. 

ue There, that’s my say. And. you've 
been very patient to listen tome. can't 
believe—I find I can’t to-day—that 
there’s anything between you that couldn't 
be cleared up and blown away in an hour's 
talk —if you'd just be open with him!" 


YNTHIA had suffered this onslaught 

with curiously divided feelings. She 
liked Phil’s blunt old grenadier of an aunt. 
She credited her, all the way through, with 
fairness and honesty, with a genuine love 
for her nephew, and with a sort of rough 
kindliness in her feeling toward his wife. 
But her heart fairly ached for Celia, 
driven half mad by a crazy something she 
couldn't tell anybody. Caught between 
such a pair of millstones as these! 

She said, feeling she must say something 
as the old woman rose to her feet, the only 
thing she could think of on the spur of the 
moment. 

“I suppose it's natural that people 
whose lives have never got tangled up 
should think of truth as a simple thing. 
and of all deceptions as shabby and 
second-rate. But there is such a thing as 
having secrets to guard that aren't wholly 
yours, and of finding \ yourself i in a position 
where the whole truth can't be told to 
anybody. Phil himself,” she added, smil- 
ing a little as the name came to her lips, 
“may find himself, sometime, in a position 
like that. If ever he does, perhaps he'll be 
more tolerant.” 

Then she held out her hand to the be- 


wildered old. woman. “Thank you for 
talking to me so frankly,” she concluded. 
“I won't forget what you've said.” 

“Thank you for listening,” Miss Row- 
land replied, “and for not turning me out 
of your house. Good-by. I won't come 
again until you tell me that you want 
me to.' 

One of the million things Celia had told 
Cynthia while they were changing clothes 
at the Blackstone was that Olga had 
asked for this evening out. 

"She's a good-natured little. thing," 
Celia had explained, “willing and inter- 
ested, and all that. I find her quite good 
company. But when she does want any- 
thing, she wants it awfully. So I told her 
she might go, and that I'd have mv din- 
ner in the restaurant down-stairs. I 
thought perhaps vou might like it better, 
anyhow. It’s quite good, and it won't be 
so dull as dining all alone at the flat.” 

Dull was not the adjective Cynthia 
would have applied to the first two hours 
of her impersonation. She felt completely 
wrung out when Miss Rowland left, and 
hardly equal to the ordeal of dressing 
again and going down to the restaurant. 
But she didn't like to interfere with Celia’s 
domestic arrangements, so she went out 
into the kitchen and told Olga that she 
might go. 

“Madam dines in the restaurant?" 
Olga asked. “At what time?" 

"I don't know,” Cynthia said, a little 
surprised at the question. “Not till after 
seven, anyhow. ES Vhy?" 

“Pardon,” said the maid. “I thought 
I might stay and help madam dress." 

“Oh, that’s not necessary,’ * Cynthia 
told her. “You needn't wait for me." 

It was in her mind, even then, that she 
mightn't go down to the restaurant at all, 
and that later, when she felt hungry, she 
could find what food she wanted in her 
own larder. But she didn't mention this 
alternative to Olga. It might make the 
nice little maid feel that. she ought to 
stay in. 
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It was with a sensation of profound re- 
lief that she heard the girl go out, and 
knew herself to be, at least for a while, for 
a few precious hours, securely alone. 

She had not realized how severe the 
strain had been until now that it was re- 
laxed. She tried to settle herself with a 
magazine in the drawing-room, and found 
she couldn't. She was restless in there. 
Its lack of character made it feel like a 
vacuum. She couldn't breathe in it. So, 
impatiently she turned out the lights and 
moved on into Celia’s room. 

This was not much better. There were 
too many of Celia's things in it; too many 
reminders of things to think about. She 
didn't want to think for a while. 

She wanted a comfortable chair and a 
book to read. Later, when she'd quieted 
down a little, she'd do any planning and 
deciding that might seem to be necessary. 
Whether to read Phil's letter or not. That 
was the most important thing. Her pause 
here in Celia's room was so brief that she 
didn't even bother to turn on the lights. 

Then she went on into Phil's room. 
She'd find a book in here that she could 
read, anyhow, and that big chair of 
his had certainly looked comfortable. It 
proved to be even better than it looked. 
She switched on the reading lamp, se- 
lected her book, and snuggled herself 
down among the smoky-smelling leather 
cushions with a sense of being contentedly 
at home that was almost grotesquely in- 
appropriate to the circumstances. 


BUT the book proved not to be good 
enough to play the part she had as- 
signed to it in the program, and presently 
she closed it and switched off the light. 

What sort of person was Phil? She'd 
had a wildly diverse lot of notions about 
him since lunch time. Pondering over 
Celia's letter for the last time, just as her 
train was getting into Chicago, she had 
thought of him as someone to be ashamed 
of—semi-disreputable, perhaps a boot- 
legger. Or Décháps nothing worse than a 
rich. vulgarian, who splashed his money 
around and misused the English language. 
Those guesses were washed out, at all 
events. The mere sight of Miss Rowland 
was a guarantee of his respectability and 
his breeding. i 

What was the matter with him, then? 
Was he old? No, he couldn’t be. The 
aunt who had brought him up was under 
sixty. He must be an orphan, just as she 
and Celia were. Spoiled, probably, within 
an inch of his life, by that adoring old 
maid; selfish, fussy, an intolerable prig. 

That sounded more reasonable, but she 
couldn’t get up a very strong conviction 
in support of ıt. The way his aunt had 
talked about him hadn't been the way of a 
fool. She'd said he was “fastidious” about 
the truth, and this sounded, in retrospect, 
to Cynthia, like the description of a man 
she would like. And a wife would fare 
better, Miss Rowland had gone on, con- 
fessing infidelity to him|than getting 
caught in a mess of little half-innocent 
lies. 

Was that what Miss Rowland really 
believed Celia had to confess? Did it 
already look as bad as that? 

It would look like it, all right, if this 
absence of hers, and Cynthia's impersona- 
tion, were ever discovered. "What an 
utterly mad performance it was! People 
like this, like Miss Rowland and the 


nephew she had brought up, didn't hire 
spies and detectives to watch the members 
of their families. Cynthia had not known 
what they were like, or she never would 
have been stampeded into doing so crazy 
a thing. 

What, she wondered, was the original 
“crazy thing" that Celia had to find out 
about and put right? If it didn't involve 
a lover, or some terrific crime like murder, 
it was simply frantic of Celia to have 
taken a chance like this. She ought to be 
sitting here now in her husband’s big 
leather chair, dreaming about him, won- 
dering when he’d come home. 

It was an astonishingly comfortable 
chair, and the leather smelt good. She 
must have fallen asleep, since her next 
conscious moments were confused by 
rather a nightmarish ignorance of where 
she was. Then the pleasant smell of the 
leather reestablished her in Celia's hus- 
band's chair, in his room, in his flat. 

She had a vague sense that something 
had wakened her, and in another moment 
her muscles tautened with the realization 
that she was no longer alone in the apart- 
ment. Oh, but of course! It was the maid 
back from her evening out. 

She noted that the sounds had ceased, 
and presently the silence became a little 
unnatural. Then came a sound, a creak, 
which she recognized. It was the service 
door opening into the passage. It was a 
self-closing Hoo and should creak again 
when it went shut. It hadn't vet creaked 
the second time. It was being held open 
while someone listened! ~ 

If it were a burglar, Cynthia reflected, 
now was the time to scream, while his way 
of retreat was open. But she didn’t think 
it was a burglar. She still believed it was 
the maid. So she lay motionless in the 
dark, waiting. 

At last the listener was satisfied. The 
door creaked shut, and a light, assured 
step went down the passage toward the 
drawing-room, paused there for the brief- 
est moment, and then returned to Celia's 
bedroom. All the doors on this side of the 
apartment were standing open, and when 
the light went on in Celia's room, Cynthia 
was in some danger of being discovered. 
But she didn't want to risk the noise she 
might make getting up out of that deep 
chair, so she stayed where she was. 


HE slice of her sister’s room which the 

view commanded included the writing 
desk: in the corner, and it was only a 
second or two before the figure of the in- 
truder moved into her field of vision. It 
was Olga, as Cynthia had guessed, though 
the recognition was delayed a moment by 
the girl's unfamiliar, rather smart street 
dress and the little round pulled-down hat 
she wore. Her objective, as Cynthia had 
also, but only half-consciously, surmised, 
was the writing desk. 

She did not cast a glance in the direction 
of the open doorway into Phil's room—it 
was evident that she was perfectly satis- 
fied she was alone in the flat—and with 
the briskness of experience she went 
straight at her work. She seated herself 
before the desk, let down the lid, and 
examined, rather cursorily, the unclassi- 
fied odds and ends which she found lying 
about. She looked under the desk blotter, 
too. So far she seemed to have found 
nothing that interested her. Nor had she 
done anything that might not be con- 


go at once. 
` sta 


sidered to be merely illicit rummaging» 
dictated by an idle curiosity. 

But her next move made her purpose 
clear beyond any possiblity of doubt. She 
opened a little black wrist bag, fished out 
a‘small key, and unlocked the drawer 
which was set in the middle of the frame 
of pigeonholes. 


THE production of that key had a queer 
efect on Cynthia. Momentarily it 
turned her perfectly incredulous of the evi- 
dence of her own eyes. Also—a purely 
physical phenomenon that seemed to have 
nothing to do with her emotions—it made 
her a little sick. She had never seen a 
crime committed before. She knew thev 
happened; but she didn’t know they really 
happened—to real people. 

hat state did not last long, and right 
on the heels of it came a wave of anger, 
which in one movement picked her up out 
of her chair and carried her into Celia’s 
room. 

“Give me that key!” she said, as the 
terror-stricken maid sprang to her feet 
and faced her. 

The key flew from the spy’s hand as she 
did so, and went grating across the pol- 
ished floor. 

“Never mind. [I'll get it," Cynthia 
added. "Now, go!” 

For a few seconds Olga stood her 
ground, casting about frantically for some 
excuse. But she had been utterly unpre- 
pared for the surprise, and couldn't man- 
age a word. Presently, with a shrug, she 
turned and left the room. 

Cynthia followed at her heels, anger 
burning hotter in her every moment, and 
reflection simply nowhere. i 

The maid went in flight to her own room, 
and would have locked herself in if Cyn- 
thia had not been over the threshold be- 
fore she could close the door. 

“Give me your door key, too,” Cynthia 
commanded. “Then pack your things. 
I shall stay here while you do it.” 

Olga turned, half-heartedly, and opened 
her closet door. And then something 
roused her to a spurt of resistance. 

“I will not be turned out like this!" she 
said defiantly. 

“You have a choice," Cynthia told her. 
“You can pack your things and go wher- 
ever you like, or you can go to the police 
station as you are, without packing any- 
thing at all." - 

The girl tried to laugh at that. 

“Madam will not call the police!" she 
said. 

** You never were more mistaken in your 
life" Cynthia retorted. “You will dis- 
cover that for yourself in about a minute." 

The girl took about half that time to 
make up her mind. Then, with an ac- 
quiescent shrug, she admitted her defeat. 

* Madam, also, is making a mistake," 
she said. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I will go. Pa 
me my money that you owe me, and I will 
have no longer any wish to 
here." 
he realization that she had no idea 
what Celia owed the maid, or even what 
wages she paid her a week, brought home 
to Cynthia a moment of misgiving that 
her whole course of action might have been 
better considered. It was too late, though, 
to back down now. z 

“I won't pay you anything,” she said. 
“Mr. Rowland will be home in a few days, 
and you can see him. He can pay you,” 
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she contemptuously added, anger again 
getting the better of discretion, '*what- 
ever he likes!" 

Olga shot a curious look at her, sur- 
prised at first, but ending in a derisive 
smile. 

“I will see Mr. Rowland,” she said, “and 
he will not like what I have to tell him." 

Cynthia was not troubled by the sneer. 
It was the initial start of surprise that 
perplexed her. 

"We won't discuss Mr. Rowland, nor 
anyone else," she said. “Go ahead! Pack!” 

n half an hour the small trunk was 
locked and strapped, waiting for the ex- 
pressman, who was to call for it the next 
morning, and Olga, with her suit case and 
her bandbox, was out of the apartment. 

She fired one parting shot as Cynthia 
closed and bolted the servant's door be- 
hind her. 

“You are a fool!” she cried passion- 
ately. “A great, big, simple fool!" 

Cynthia could not be quite as sure as 
she would have liked that this statement 
was not true. That the maid had, or 
thought she had, some sort of hold on 
Celia was meant to be indicated by her 
prediction that madam would not call 
the police. That couldn't be anything but 
a bluff, could it? The situation. was 
surely plain enough: Olga was Philip 
Rowland’s hired spy, employed to watch 
his wife, to read her letters received in his 
absence, to get evidence to be used by 
him in the divorce court. The police had 
nothing to do with a case of that sort. 

What troubled Cynthia most was the 
realization that, by turning the spy out of 
the house in that summary way, she had, 
perhaps, forced Celia’s hand; precipitated 
a show-down between the pair which her 
sister would rather have postponed. But 
then, granted Celia herself in this situa- 
tion, having surprised the maid in the act 
of searching her desk, wouldn’t her hand 
have been forced? Could she have done 
less than discharge the thief, just as her 
substitute had done, and then face the 
consequences—whatever they might be? 
And wasn’t Cythia’s only safe rule, up to 
the very last moment of the impersona- 
tion, to do exactly what Celia would have 
done in her place? 


GHE was wandering restlessly about the 
* 7 apartment as she pursued these reflec- 
tions and she found herself at a halt beside 
the gate-legged table upon which she had 
dropped the letter Olga had handed her. 

It lay there now, just as it had left her 
hand, and she looked at it with profound 
distaste. Under the rule she had adopted, 
to do whatever Celia would have done, 
she must open and read the thing. There 
was one consideration now which would 
make this easier to do—she felt in no 
danger of surprising any confidences. A 
man who would hire his wife's maid to 
spy upon her would not have any con- 
fidences to give his wife. 

Her scruples were still further relieved 
—the oddity of the fact did not strike her 
till later—when she noted that she would 
not be obliged to tear open the envelope, 
since it was already unsealed. That 
settled the question for her, and she drew 
out the contents of the envelope. They 
were a short typewritten letter, and a 
check for five hundred dollars. 


Drar Cerra [the letter read]: I forgot to 
leave vou this before I went away. According 


to vour bank statement, which I looked at this 
morning, vou are down pretty low, and if vou 
have any outstanding checks vou're likely to be 
overdrawn. Even if you don't remember any, 
vou'd better deposit this as soon as possible 
after vou receive it. Thursday morning that 
will be, I suppose. Yours, very sincerely, 
PuitLie RowrAND. 

It was ridiculous, Cynthia admonished 
herself with an exasperated laugh, the way 
every personal manifestation of this man 
appealed to her instinct as likable. His 
room, his chair, his books, and most of all, 
if she could be included in that category, 
his aunt. She couldn't make him seem, 
somehow, like a man who would resort 
to spies to settle his difficulties with his 
wife. 

What was there to like about this 
letter? Nothing, really, but its omissions. 
It was more or less decent of him not to 
stick in any hypocritical endearments. 
And not to sneer at the inadequacy of his 
wife’s bookkeeping, nor at her presum- 
able extravagance. This was a negative 
enough sort of thing to like him for. Yet 
the feeling of liking had sprung up, and 
had to be stamped on very vigorously by 
the memory of the sight of Olga getting 
out her key and unlocking the drawer at 
that desk—the key he had given her, of 
course. 


ABSENTLY she picked up the envelope, 
intending to replace the letter and the 
check in it, and now, for the first time, the 

ueerness of its having come unsealed 

rew her attention. She certainly had not 
remembered it as an unsealed letter when 
Olga put it into her hand. It had felt, 
through her glove, she now remembered, 
rather limp and damp, from association 
with Olga's hand that had been putting 
the kettle on for Miss Rowland's tea. 

At that she straightened up and carried 
the envelope to the light. It had been 
damp, as its warped condition now proved. 

Wait a minute! Go back to the be- 
ginning. 

The telephone girl had told her that the 
mail had just gone up. But that didn't 
necessarily mean just that moment. Cyn- 
thia had let herself into the flat with her 
latchkey. Celia, being rather lazy, in all 
probability rang her own doorbell four 
times out of five, rather than bother to 
get out her key. Anyhow, Cynthia hadn't 
made any noise till she ran into the tele- 
phone table. And at that the maid had 
come out of the kitchen with the letter in 
her hand. Why had she taken the letter 
into the kitchen? Why had she held it 
behind her skirt as she came out of the 
kitchen with it, unless in the hope of 
dropping it unobserved on the telephone 
table, where it properly belonged? 

The chain of inference was inescapable. 
The maid had been in the act of steaming 
open the letter—she might or might not 
have succeeded in doing so—when she was 
interrupted by her mistress's return. Of 
course! Just what a spy would do. 

But if she were Phil's spy, why should 
she be opening his letter? 

Cynthia turned rather limp at that, and 
dropped into a chair. Unless the girl was 
working on her own, which didn't seem 
likely, somebody had hired her; some- 
body whose instructions were responsible 
for her defiance, for her hardly veiled 
threats, and for her parting declaration. 
If it was not Phil, who was it? 

She went out into the kitchen and got 


herself something to eat. And then, forti- 
fied a little by food, she settled down to 
try to think the problem out. But she was 
no nearer the solution at one o'clock the 
next morning, when she crawled wearily 
into Celia's bed and fell asleep. 

One new idea she must have picked up 
in the interstices of a pretty good night's 
sleep. Anyhow, it was in full possession of 
her mind when she wakened at eight 
o’clock Thursday morning. This idea was 
that Phil’s letter might not be as innocent 
as it looked. If he suspected Celia of 
wanting to go away in his absence, and 
didn’t altogether trust his spy—nobody 
but a fool would trust a spy, of course— 
the sending of the check, along with ex- 
plicit instructions to deposit it not later 
than Thursday morning, would be a 
rather adroit way of getting confirmatory 
evidence one way or the other. Olga, 
as matters turned out, wouldn't be able 
to testify to Celia’s whereabouts after 
Wednesday night. Wasn't it up to Cyn- 
thia, then, to deposit the check? Of course 
she didn't know in what bank Celia kept 
her account. But then, she reflected, the 
writing desk in her sister's bedroom prob- 
ably contained the answer to that question. 

So, after she had washed up her break- 
fast dishes and made her bed, she sat down 
in the little chair she had startled Olga out 
of last night and began a search, feeling 
rather guiltier and more uncomfortable, 
she imagined, than Olga had felt when 
engaged in the same occupation. 

Luckily, it didn't take her long to find 
what she wanted, and she desea at once 
for the street, tucked the check into the 
bank book, and set out. The cover of the 
book did not provide her with the address 
of the bank. She must trust once more to 
the omniscience of a taxi driver. 

Ie was all right. He knew where the 
Tower Bank was. Probably everybody 
did, except this one would-be depositor. 

It was a nice day, and it occurred to her 
that when her errand was done, she might 
like to walk back to the apartment. She 
wouldn’t dare go out again, because Celia 
might be telephoning almost any time 
after lunch. So, with the idea of picking 
up a landmark or two that would enable 
her to find her way “home” again, she 
looked out the back window of the cab 
just as it was driving off. 

A man was speaking to the chauffeur of 
another cab, the next in the rank behind 
hers, and his action in turning away to get 
in, the slope of his shoulder and the angle 
of his hat, rang the bell of recognition in 
her mind. Was he the man who had 
turned away from her so sharply in the 
hotel yesterday? Wasn’t he? Well, if 
she saw him in the bank, she would know. 

The mere suspicion that she was be- 
ing followed roused the same white-hot 
anger in her that she had felt when she 
saw Olga getting out that key. And it 
focused itself again, despite last night’s 
doubts, upon Phil. What a dog a man 
must be who'd subject a wife like Celia to 
such a gratuitous humiliation as that! 


APPARENTLY, she wasn’t being fol- 
lowed very closely, probably her 
shadow had heard the address she had 
given her chauffeur, for the other taxi was 
not in sight when hers pulled up before the 
bank. If she could do her errand quickly 
enough, perhaps she could get away again 
before her pursuer arrived. She'd like to 
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elude him, for nothing else than the satis- 
faction of making him feel foolish. 

she walked straight up to the receiving 
teller's window and shoved her book with 
the check in it under the grating. 

He opened the book, unfolded the 
check, and turned it over. Then, with a 
faint and rather weary smile, he said, 
“Im afraid I'll have to ask you to endorse 
it, Mrs. Rowland.” 

If her feeling at the time offered trust- 
worthy evidence, she stood there, con- 
founded, frozen, for a matter of minutes 
before she stirred or spoke. 

She knew, as a matter of academic fact 
had always known, that checks have to be 
endorsed with the signature of the pavee; 
but she had had almost no personal expe- 
rience with checks. Her grandfather and, 
since his death, her trustee had kept her 
supplied with all the currency she wanted. 
So, in the whole course of her cogitations 
whether or not to deposit Celia's check 
in the bank, the necessity of her forging 
Celia’s signature on the back of it had 
never occurred to her. 

So there she stood, with the choice of 
three things to do: She might confess to 
the teller that she was not Celia. She 
might take back the check and say she 
had changed her mind about depositing it 
to-day. Or she might accept the pen which 
the man had obligingly dipped into the 
ink and poked out to her through his 
grating, and write "Celia Rowland" on 
that piece of paper. It was the last of 
these choices she accepted. 

As far as the word "Celia" went, she 
knew she was all right. The two of them 
wrote that name exactly the same way. 
But she had no recollection of ever having 
seen the name “Rowland” written in 
Celia’s handwriting. Her only hope was 
that if she wrote it fast and didn’t stop to 
think, it would look as it did when Celia 
wrote it under similar circumstances. 

If it didn’t, what would happen? She 
hadn’t the faintest idea, though it didn’t 
seem quite credible that the teller would 
call a policeman and have her put in jail 
at once. But she was ready even for that. 
She was going to be Celia as well as she 
could up to the last wriggle, up to the last 
quirl o the pen. 

But the teller did not call a policeman. 
He glanced with the utmost indifference 
at the signature, entered the amount in 
the bank book, pushed it toward her, and 
then began filling out a deposit slip. She 
turned away from the window giddy and 
rather weak in the legs, but buoyed up 
somehow by an enormous exhilaration. 


T MADE it a bad moment for the man 

she met coming in the door just as she 
was going out of it. It was her man, all 
right, the one she had seen in the Black- 
stone, and later getting into a cab. 

He made a clumsy attempt to avoid 
her, but she was too quick for him, and 
confronted him with an electric grin. 

“ How do you do?" she said. “Iam going 
straight back to the apartment, so you 
needn't follow me unless you like. But if 
you feel you must, I might give you a lift 
in my cab." 

The man grinned sheepishly, but hadn't 
anything to say. 

"Why not, she persisted, “‘save ex- 

ense?’ 

“Oh, forget it!" he said disgustedly. 
oe r » 

Do you want to lose me my job? 


“I see," she conceded. “You have to 
regard the proprieties. You think mv 
husband might consider it odd. I suppose 
he would. All right, then! Follow along." 

She really enjoyed her walk back to the 
apartment. She turned back now and 
again for a look, but at no time did she see 
anything of her disconcerted shadow. 
She had scored, that time! 

The only thing that stood in the way of 
her complete enjovment of the incident 
was a fleeting impression which she tried 
to dismiss from her mind as imaginary. 
This was that the man had started slightly 
at her remark that her " husband" would 
think it odd if the detective rode back in 
the cab with her. Just as Olga had started 
at her contemptuous remark that Phil 
could pav her "whatever he liked." 

Could it be anyone else than Phil who 
was having Celia watched? Oh, it was 
absurd to suppose it! Celia herself had 
seemed to take it for granted that the 
watcher was her husband. Who else 
could it be? Celia wasn’t a criminal! 

The whole thing was plain enough: 
Olga had not recognized the letter as 
Phil’s and had opened it. The biter bit! 
And the two queer looks or starts she’d 
thought she noticed were all in her own 
eye. That was that! 

As she slipped her key into the lock of 
her door she heard the telephone bell just 
inside ringing persistently. Cynthia had 
made up her mind not to begin expecting 
Celia till along in the afternoon of to-day. 
But this was more likely to be she than 
anyone else. Heavens, what a relief if it 
was! 


ER heart was beating pretty hard when 

she unhooked the receiver. It was not 
Celia’s voice, though, that answered her 
“hello.” It was an operator. “Mrs. Philip 
Rowland?" it asked. [t might be Celia, 
after all. 

But the next thing the operator said 
was, “‘Go ahead, Springfield. There you 
are!" and Cynthia’s heart showed what it 
could do in the way of racing. 

A man’s voice, sounding rather small 
and far away, but nice and clear, said, 
“Hello, Celia, is that you? This is Phil.” 
After a short but very dead silence, he 
repeated, '" Hello!" 

“Yes,” Cynthia managed to say. “This 
is Celia." Et os 

* Did you get my check all right?" he 
asked. "I'm sorry I forgot it." 

A memory of her suspicion of his pur- 
pose in sending that check roused her a 
little and restored her voice. “Yes, I got 
it, thank you," she said. “I’m just. back 
now from putting it in the bank." 

“That wasn't why I called up," he 
went on. “One of my cases has been post- 
poned. Won't be argued till next week. 
So I'll be coming home to-night. I'll be 
turning up at the flat for breakfast." 

Naturally he had expected her to say 
something to that, and after a moment of 
appalling silence he added in a little dif- 
ferent tone, “I just thought I'd let you 
know." i 

She mustn’t try to think what it meant 
until she had answered him. “All right,” 
she said. “PI be here.” 

This seemed, somehow, to touch his 
sense of humor, for he laughed. “Well, I 
hope sof” he exclaimed good-humoredly. 
And then, rather quickly, “Good-by!”’ 

Cynthia laughed too, as she hung up 


the receiver; but it was a pretty wild, 
frightening sort of laugh to hear. and she 
checked it abruptly. There was no use 
going into hysterics about it. It was 
exactly what they might have expected, 
wasn't it? 

Well. there was no good thinking about 
that. What could she do? The answer 
seemed to be, nothing. She could just 
stay here in the flat and hold her breath, 
wondering whether Celia would gez home 
in time or not. 

No, she couldn’t do that. The suspense 
would be unendurable. What else? If 
she could only delay Phil’s return! Con- 
coct some sort of message that would send 
him off on a wild goose chase for a day or 
two; some message that purported to come 
from his office. Hopeless, of course! She 
could find his telephone number and ad- 
dress in the directory, but she didn't know 
the name of anvone else in his office. 

Get word to Celia, then! Warn her that 
she must, at all hazards, come back to- 
day. And that was equally hopeless. She 
had no idea where Celia had gone. 


FEW minutes later, though, she 

thought of something that checked her 
desperate pacing up and down the apart- 
ment and sent her back to the telephone. 
It wasn't much of a chance, but it was 
worth trying. During the hour she had 
been out this morning Celia might have 
telephoned from her room in the Black- 
stone. It was even possible that she 
had never left town at all. She might have 
wanted that room for a sort of head- 
quarters. 

When the Blackstone answered her call 
she found that in her excitement she had 
forgotten the number of her room, so she 
asked for the room clerk and said she 
would like to speak to Miss Wainwright— 
Miss Cynthia Wainwright. 

“Wait a minute, please," the clerk said. 

Didn't that mean that Celia was there? 
Otherwise he would either have said she 
was out or simply have rung through to 
her room. But the next voice that spoke 
was not Celia’s; it was a man’s voice, 
rather crisp and managerial. 

* Hello," he said. "Are you calling for 
Miss Wainwright?" 

* Yes!" Cynthia cried impatiently. Her 
throat was getting dry. 

“Don't mind my asking," thé voice 
went on politely, "but are you a friend of 
Miss Wainwright's?" 

Cynthia was no longer impatient; she 
was terrified. "I'm her sister," she an- 
swered. `“ Mrs. Philip Rowland." 

“Oh, I'm very glad you've called, Mrs. 
Rowland,” he said. “Your sister has had 
anaccident. She’s at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

* Really an accident,” he went on, after 
a moment's pause. "I mean, I'm not try- 
ing to break worse news to~you gently. 
It's serious, but I understand it's not 
likely to prove fatal. She's still uncon- 
scious—or was, some hours after she'd 
been brought in to the hospital. She had 
her room key with her and they had no 
other clue as to whom to notify, so they 
notified us. She was registered from Santa 
Barbara, but that was all we knew. Sol 
left orders that any call for her should be 
sent in to me. I'm very glad we've been 
able to get in touch with her friends." 

“Thank you very much," Cynthia man- 
aged to say. "I'll go to the hospital at 
once!” (To be continued) 
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Expect two things from your Ford lubrication. 
Smooth starting alone isnt enough. 


The smoother starting and stopping which follow the 
use of today's Mobiloil “E” in your Ford engine result 
from the ability of this oil to keep the transmission 
bands soft and pliable. The band surfaces do not be- 
come hardened and glazed. Thus jerky action in start- 
ing and stopping is ended. 

Even more important: The /ife of the bands is greatly 
increased. Thus replacement cost is lowered—a very sub- 
stantial saving. 


You should get the greatest obtainable freedom 
from carbon, too -- because -- 


Only such an oil will give you quiet operation, fullness 
of power, free valve action, clean spark plugs and gen- 
eral smooth running. 

To combine this freedom from carbon with freedom 
from glazed bands in Ford lubrication has taken years 
of study on the part of the Mobiloil engineers and 
chemists. 

In this combined effect, we sincerely believe that the 
Mobiloil “E” of today stands alone. 


AP Nake thin ® 


An economical demonstration 


à will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill vour 
Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “E.” Any Mo- 
HE correct! grades of Gargovie Mabiloil/ for biloil dealer will be glad to assist you in discovering for 
Geter ERE yourself the new smoothness of operation that follows 
the use of this unique lubricating oil in your Ford car. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


If your ¢ar is not listed here, sec the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 


PR 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


obiloil E” 


Summer 


Buick A A Ar 
Esc. [À We or fords 
Chandler A ( A Ar 
Chevrolet Arc n € A Arc. Arc 
Chrysler 4 A A Arc 
Chrysler 6 N ere Make the chart your guide 
Dodge Brothers A AA A Ar NES q DEC 7 
Essex.. A AA A Ar A A 
Ford... E k F I I k i 
Franklin BB BB|HB BB|BB BBIBB BI 
Hudson A Ar A Ar A An A An 
Hupmobile A Arc] A A A An A Ar 
Jewett A Are V Arc A An A IAr 
Maxwell A Ar A Arc] A M 
Nash A Arc | A Arc [Arc Arc [Arc Y 
Oakland A Arc] A M A Are] A 
Oldsmobile (4& 6| A Are] A Are] A Are} AA 
Overland A An A Ar A An A An 
Packard 6 A Arc | A Arve} A AYA \ 
Packard 8 A Arc] A Ar A A AoA 
Paige . A Ar [Are Arn [Are A TUER 
Reo A An A An A A E! 
Star A Ar A TI A \r 
Studebaker A An \ Ar \ 
Velie A Arn] A A ' 
Willys-Knight 4. | B Arc | B i| H l 
A Ar \ | 


W MA 6 


He adquarte rs: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Vacu u m Oi 1 jg C om m p an y Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, AQnneapolts 
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I Won't Be a Hindrance to My Children! 


early age in what is now called nature 
study. This includes both flora and fauna. 
With most of them the interest soon 
wanes; but the true naturalists, like 
artists, have a tendency to disclose this 
bent of mind early, so | have thought it 
worth while to know something of the 
extent of our children's interest in such 
matters. 

Both the Boy and the Girl Scouts or- 
ganizations have handled this matter so 
well for our children that my part in it has 
simply been to listen. However, it is 
important that these subjects be well pre- 
sented, and somewhere in every com- 
munity there resides a man or woman who 
can do it; naturalists are older than all the 
literature on the subject. 


ND now we come to the broader and 
more difficult subject of less glamorous 
work. Thus far I do not see clear evidence 
that the course in life of one of our chil- 
dren is dictated by a strong passion, such, 
for instance, as I had for writing, even be- 
fore I reached high school. In cases such 
as mine the problem is extremely simple. 
I wouldn't have traded my first job as a 
cub reporter with John D. Rockefeller 
or the President of the United States. 
Our children's tendencies may become 
more apparent a little later; in the mean- 
time, the opportunity is available to 
introduce them informally and casually 
to a great variety of human activities that 
would not in the ordinary course of events 
be called to their attention. Editors and 
writers are quite familiar figures to them. 
The influence of environment is already 
strong enough in that direction. They feel 
close to newspapers and magazines and 
novels. In fact, Cathleen, aged five, re- 
marked to the iceman one morning, when 
he presented his bill: “If you want some 
money, why don't you write a story?" In 
that remark you can see the paternal 
influence. Money is made in the way 
Daddy makes it. i 

In that event, if Daddy is a miller, son 
has to be a miller or starve, no matter how 
much he would like to do something else. 
So I want to open doors in many direc- 
tions, and let them see at close range just 
what people do. 

I think we have a choice if we'll take it; 
most assuredly it is there for the children 
of this period. Very well, how about help- 
ing them to make a choice? All about me 
and you and everybody else people are 
doing interesting things, and mystified, 
curious children are peering at them 
entirely too humbly. 

I'm for breaking down the bars and 

iving the kids a look. Nobody was ever 
Pred with a desire to do something be- 
cause he read in a commercial geography 
that it was the principal industry of New 

ersey. [fit is available, let him look at it. 

f it isn't, at least mention it. There are 
histories of the arts, crafts, and sciences 
that are amazingly interesting. The storv 
of chemistry, for instance, easily takes 
rank with Jules Verne or the Arabian 
Nights. Nowadays, there is a whole 
literature of this sort that any bright child 
can read—if the subject interests him. 


(Continued from page 15) 


When my children and I go out on one 
of our excursions, the occasion is strictly 
informal. I don't rear up on my paternal 
dignity and say: “Father will now impart 
instruction.” Í don't know whether Father 
will or not. Some of these activities are 
repellent, and that’s worth knowing too. 
I don't sav, as Benjamin Franklin's father 
did: “Would you like to make your living 
as these men do?” Children aren't half- 
witted; that phase of the matter will occur 
to them in due time without prodding. 
Meanwhile, the important thing is to 
introduce all sorts of activities and, with- 
out preaching, indicate respect for skilled 
men and their useful work. 

It happens that boots, flannel shirts, 
gloves, and corduroy breeches are of no 
help to a writing man. I wish they were, 
for most of us do not get enough exercise 
in the open air; but I happen to know that 
there is some danger of the children of 
desk men drawing absurd conclusions 
from clothes. Similarly, there is danger 
that the children of a locomotive engineer, 
for instance, may regard a newspaper 
editor as someone living in a remote, 
strange world, simply because he doesn't 
wear jumpers. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, 1f the son of the engineer wanted to 
be a newspaper reporter he could enter 
the editor's world much more easily than 
he could succeed his father at the throttle. 

Thus far, the elder of my two bovs 
has shown a great deal of interest in a 
wide range of activities. After interest is 
aroused, the next task is to place at his 
disposal books that will answer his ques- 
tions. I don't always know the names of 
such books, but the library furnishes them; 
indeed, it is amazing how well a small 
modern library discharges this task. 
Children, I find, are not library-shy 
nowadays, as I was. 


I: IS my intention that the children shall 
not only know what industries, com- 
mercial activities, professions, and arts 
exist, but that they shall know their 
relative positions in the life of the nation 
—and that just as soon as possible. It is 
no less important for them to understand 
why banks exist than to be able to name 
the capital of Pennsylvania. 

When I was a youngster I fairly ached 
to ask such questions, but it seemed to me 
impolite to say to a banker: "Would it 
make any difference if there were no 
banks?" I didn't know that nine bankers 
out of ten would have been delighted to 
answer that question. 

No man can give his children a first- 
hand introduction to every form of human 
activity, but by using the opportunities 
available I hope to unlock the door to 
inquiry. Children are very much inter- 
ested in how men and women earn their 
livings. Observe their play. Aren't they 
often pretending to be grocers, doctors, 
policemen? Work interests them. But 
unless encouraged they are shy about 
prosecuting inquiry. They are inclined to 
consider us grown-ups much more re- 
markable than we are. They don't realize 
how recently we were kids. They think 
we were born butchers and bakers and 


candlestick makers. They don't know 
that most of us stumbled into our work. 
But my children do. They have heard the 
actual, living men tell their stories. 

If one approached the task I have 
undertaken by first examining a census 
report to discover the number of gainful 
occupations listed he might give up in 
despair; but these may be arranged under 
a few general classifications. Once that is 
done, the task is not impossible. But in 
the performance of it actual observation 
is so extremely important that numerous 
duplications in one general field, it seems 
to me, are by no means a wasté of time. 
Let the children see things being done. 
And at the time let it be a mere entertain- 
ment. The child mind is never idle and 
the child memory is long. Their curiosity 
is aroused very early by the policeman, 
the mail carrier, the butcher—they want 
to know about these people. And I tell 
them, because I am very eager for the 
habit of inquiry to become fixed. 

My children are not at all backward 
about asserting that they would want 
nothing to do with work that doesn't pa 
well—and I do not argue the point wit 
them. It seems to me that when I was a 
child I listened to an enormous amount of 
pure bunk—supposed to be beautifully 
altruistic—to the effect that money didn't 
make any difference. Of course it does. 
There is a lot of work that is underpaid 
because it isn't very important. | his 
isn't true in the case of all underpaid work 
—but it goes for a goodly slice of it. It is 
frequently true that what people don't 
care to pay for, they could get on very 
well without. In other words, I think the 
public is a little more likely to be right 
than wrong. 

Thus far, the children have covered a 
very wide range in the field of work. I 
think they are fairly well acquainted with 
all of the great basic industries, such as 
farming, grazing, dairying, manufacture, 
and transportation. They have also been 
introduced to many of the arts, sciences, 
and professions; but closer acquaintance 
with these fields necessarily hes ahead, 
since the eldest of the children is now only 
thirteen. 

But what astonishing reactions I have 
observed! For instance, Chester, Junior, 
rather likes the idea of selling things. A 
first-rate salesman commands his admira- 
tion. I couldn't sell twenty-dollar gold 
pieces at a discount, and wouldn’t—even 
if there were a profit in it. Perhaps that 
is why I am prejudiced against salesman- 
ship as an occupation. But because I feel 
this strong prejudice is no reason for in- 
flicting it upon him. 


HE results of my experiments thus far? 

Well, nothing very definite, except that 
I'm sure we have had a lot of fun. Mary 
Elizabeth, the eldest, shows a tendency 
toward literature, and so far as I can 
determine it is an authentic urge. Made- 
leine, aged ten, shows definite artistic 
ability, but it is not yet “localized.” She 
is skillful with pencil, paint, modeling 
clay, chalk, and her sewing materials. In 
addition, she takes pleasure in reproducing 
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You'll Never Know 
Till You Take The Wheel 


Grant that there must be something unusual about the Franklin 
for it to have established so many road records all over the United 
States. Take the wheel—and be prepared for the revelation. 


A rough stretch—don't clutch the wheel, don't slow up. A sudden 
turn—don't slam on the brakes, just touch the wheel. A steep hill 
—no need for a running start, no gear-shifting. Away at the top— 
engine fresh! 

A car ahead—Brake!—easy stopping, no skidding. The traffic line 
opens up—away you go— instant pick-up, constant control. A detour 
—mud, sand, an endless stony hill in low gear— don’t worry, nothing 
can make the Franklin overheat! 


After an hour, note the mileage—it will astonish you. After a 
day, note your own freshness—it will delight you. Franklin goes 
farther and faster because neither engine nor driver gets tired. 


The engineering principles behind these facts are interesting. Any 
Franklin dealer will be glad to explain them to you, and give you 
the actual proof of their effectiveness. Finer performance, uncom- 
promised quality and style leadership have made the Series 11 Sedan 
at $2790 the most popular car Franklin ever produced. 

All Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, 
tube, cover and lock. Only tax and transportation are extra. Your 
old car can be applied in trade, and budget payment plan arranged. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


L] 
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TRADE MARK REG U S PAT OFF AYO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
^C 


li Lj 
Ies In 
your own 
hands 
Ordinary precaution prompts you to wash 
your hands often. Yet, merely washing them 
clean is not enough. You must also dry them 
safely clean with an individual, never-before- 
used towel. For just a few cents a day you can 
enjoy the comfort, convenience and absolute 
safety of ScotTissue Towels. Use them in your 


home, office, garage, automobile, factory. 
Remember, your health lies in your own hands! 


y Fibre 
y DRIES 


in paper pretty rooms that she has seen. 
A eardboard: box. represents the’ 166m; 


| paper and Scissors provide the furniture, 
| which she colors with: her. crayons: and 


arranges. The results are quite astonish- 
ing. Ted and Cathleen are agreed just 
now thar they will be cowboys.. Chester, 
Junior, thinks .he would like to be a base- 
ball player, notwithstanding his liking for 
salesmanship. 

Iris too eárly for definite result, except 
in the case of a very, very marked talent 
backed by a strong, stubborn will: But 
the plan has disclosed; to al] concerned, a 
treméndous amount. of -evidence; and 
brought me a great deal of comfort in thé 
assurance that the children are not being 
thwarted. 

Also, I know they are thinking—and at 
present that is enough: Without any 
preaching on my part, they -have sensed 
the importance of finding expression in the 
work they shall.eventually do, The'phi- 
losophy back of this plan hás registered. 
They know that work.isn't a curse; but a 
blessing; that it can be a s6urce of: Pappi- 
ness throughout life. 1 

Even row if: necessity suddenly. čon- 
fronted them, I feel sure thatthey wouldn’t 
behave like dumb, driven cattle. They 
would at least have first. and ;sécond 
choices. If misfortune placed. ghem where 
they ‘didn’t-belong, they'd get oat? They 
aren't ‘afraid.. They Rnowtkhat people get 
to certain” places -by-- folowing -certain 
paths. They know these things-on: the 
testimony of the people themselves. To 
that éxtent, then, the world is less. of a 
puzzle. 

I don’t know how it was swith other boys 
of my age, but to me the world seemed to 
roar and thunder on its way. People who 
were rich, were born rich; if powerful, they 
had always been so. It didn’t seem prob- 
able that there was a place for me among 
them, much less that I could take a choice 
of several. 


UT introducing the world at work is 

just one part of the job. There is also 
the world at play. Moreover, men and 
women make music as well as flour and 
chairs. And even if they don’t make music 
they may enjoy he: wing it. It seems to me 
that we cannot begin too early to find out 
what they like in the realm of art. Oppor- 
tunities for acquiring a depraved taste are 
bountifully available. 

Musical ability will not disclose itself 


| quite so readily as a talent for drawing. 


Our system is to probe for it from time to 
time. This takes the form of music les- 
sons. But having gone thus far, we do 
nothing more. If the child does not clearly 
show interest the lessons cease. Thus far, 


| the lessons have, in each case, ceased. 


What this proves I do not know. It may 


| prove that our system is all wrong. To 


me, however, it indicates that the desire 
to produce music either has not yet ap- 


| peared or perhaps does not exist. All of 
the children like music. Anyone who lives 


in our home will most assuredly be ex- 
posed to it, and that, I think, is the matter 
of primary importance. 

It is my surmise that many persons are 
passionately fond of music without having 
more than a very slight desire, if any, to 


| produce it. The love of music can very 


easily be mistaken for musical talent. 
And that way, too, lies disaster. 
I stress music and art because they are 
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CJor utmost safety when women drive 


Steep roads, narrow turns, uncertain foot- 
ing—all these conditions used to make 
the average woman hesitate to drive a 
car. But today, thanks to the safety fea- 
tures of Firestone Tires, all roads are alike 
to her confident hand, when her car car- 
ries this equipment. 


She relies on the quick grip of the non- 
skid tread and its instant response to 
wheel and brakes. This prompt action 
is equally reassuring to her in city driv- 
ing, where it saves the nervous tension 
of crowded traffic. 


The Firestone exclusive process of 
Gum-Dipping is an important factor for 
the long mileage which users of these 
tiresenjoy. This extra process givesextra 
strength and flexibility, insuring the com- 
fortable riding of the low-pressure tire 
without sacrifice of wear. It provides, 
also the dependability which means free- 
dom from delay and tire-trouble. 


There is a Firestone Dealer near you 
—ready with helpful service and tires 
which, on all roads, in every season, give 
the security and saving of— 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


e Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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This penetrating lather 


softens the beard at the base 


—and thats where 
the razor does its work 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream surround- 
-ing single hair. Large 
dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


ptu softened at the base, any beard 
cuts easily. The problem has been to get 
an abundant supply of moisture deep down 
to the bottom of every hair— to soften the 
beard right where the razor does its work. 
For water, not shaving cream, is the real 


softener of your beard. 


To meet this need for a scientific beard 
softener, Colgate's Rapid-Shave Cream was 


developed. 


It is really shaving cream in concentrated 
Bude mee water-absorbent— different in 
result from anything you have 


action an 
ever known before. 


In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as 
the microscope shows; they hold more water 


and much less air; they give more 
ugs of moisture contact with the 
eard. 


So that this moisture may soak right 
into the beard, Colgate's first emlaties 
and removes the oil film that covers 
every hair. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard — bring 
and hold an abundant supply of water in 
direct contact with the bottom of every 
hair. 

Thus the entire beard becomes wring- 
ing wet— moist and pliable—softened 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph  pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows 
closely kni. texture of 
Colgate's Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Note how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


fine, 


the beard 
at the base 


down to the base, where the razor does 
its work. 

In this way the beard becomes prop- 
erly softened right where the cutting takes 
place. "Razor-pull" is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubricates 
the path of the razor— makes it glide 
across your face without catching or drag- 
ging. And it leaves your skin clean, cool 
and comfortable throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such as 
you have never enjoyed before. Clip and 
mail the coupon printed below— just to 


learn what Colgate's offers. 
-o 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


In Canada, Colgate & Co., Lid., 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
€ 1926, C. & Co. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 147-H, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 
I enclose 4c. 


| before their taste is 


a part of the life of the human race, not 


| something remote and reserved for the 


favored few. It is my observation that 
parents often frighten children away from 
real art and Sod penaoa by thrusting them 
upon the youngsters too insistently. Others 
build barriers both for themselves and the 
children by assuming that enjoyment of 
art and music depend upon being able to 
speak the jargon of the critics when, as a 
matter of fact, it isn't even necessary to 
be able to read and write. What we try 
to do is just open the door. Young 
children are remarkably keen art critics 
erverted by trav- 
on't have to take 
Ask an artist. Or 
They 


esties on art. You 
my word for that. 
watch children in an art gallery. 
march unerringly to the best. 


VEN if I had not the opportunity to 
show my boys and girls the actual 
paintings or offer them the music, I should 
at least present my point of view of this 
subject, so that they would seize the first 
opportunities that came their way. Not 
to mention the subject at all leaves a door 
unopened. And as long as it remains un- 
opened one can’t be sure what it might 
have meant. At the age of eighteen I was 
under the impression that music irritated 
me, that I thoroughly disliked it. I had 
slipped away from the theatre, from 
church, and from the school assembly- 
room to avoid it. Then I went to reside in 
the City of Mexico, and soon discovered 
that concerts were given in the public 
parks, One morning I stumbled upon a 
concert in full blast, and before I could 
escape found to my amazement that it 
was delightful. Near me stood a Mexican 
Indian wearing about eighty-five cents’ 
worth of clothing, but quite obviously 
under the spell of the music. It isa fair sur- 
mise that he could neither read nor write. 
“What are they playing?" I asked him. 
“The prelude to the third act of Lohen- 
rin,” he replied. I nearly collapsed. 
ow on earth had he ever learned the 
name of this selection? And, being an 
ignorant laborer without even shoes, how 
could he possibly enjoy it? But beyond 
question he was enjoying it. And so was I. 
'[hat experience brought me to my 
senses. I realized now for the first time 
that a boy without musical advantages of 
any kind might be born with a keen ear, so 
that he would suffer when discord was in- 
flicted upon him, even though he couldn't 
define it—and appreciate good music on 
hearing it for the very first time. Out of 
that experience has grown my realization 
of the parental duty to expose the children 
to good music of all schools. Wherever I 
may be I can do that with a piono: 
Unless one experiments, it is impossible 
to know what kind of music the children 
will like. To my mother, the stringed 
instruments were music. It was a long 
time before I cared much for them. To 
me, the human voice is the greatest 
musical instrument. I wouldn't care to 
play the piano; I like to sing, and to hear 
singing. n that fact had been disclosed in 
time Í would have studied music with the 
greatest enthusiasm. But to make music 
with my fingers is to me not greatly 
different from operating a typewriter or 
sewing machine. I agree with the Italians 
about singing. They open their mouths 
and fill their lungs and express joy of 
living. That is the very spirit of music. 
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FTER years of abuse— when 
A» of the sturdy little bones 
of the foot slip out of position, 

the arches begin to fall. The excru- 


ciating pain in the foot is only part 
of the misery that follows. 


Stubborn cases of headache, back. 
ache, continued fatigue, poor circu- 
lation, indigestion, unruly nerves, 
spinal disorders, pain frequently 
mistaken for kidney trouble, neuritis 
or rheumatism—each may have its 
origin in the feet. 


What Causes Foot 
Ailments ? 
Misuse, disuse and abuse. 


Misuse commonly means standing 
and walking with the toes pointed 
out instead of straight ahead. It also 
means throwing the weight of the 
body on the inside of the foot. 


Disuse is a serious cause of foot dis 
tress. When the feet are not proper- 
ly exercised, the muscles supporting 
the four arches often become weak- 
ened until the bone framework sags 
and the feet are almost flat. 


Abuse of the feet is largely a matter 
of ill-fitting shoes—too shart, too 
narrow, too pointed, too high-heeled, 
too thin-soled or with soles that do 
not fit and protect the bottom of the 
foot. 


How to Correct and 
Prevent Foot Troubles 


If your feet are normal and healthy, 
congratulate yourself. But if you are 
having difficulty do not delay a day 
in getting expert medical advice. You may need a 
different type of shoe, or special foot and leg exer- 
cises, or some particular kind of arch support. 


Protect your children from the tortures of foot 
troubles and the serious results of neglect. Guard 
their easily molded feet. See that they wear correct 
shoes with a straight inner edge and sufficient room 
for the toes. Teach them what everyone should 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company recog- 
nizes the importance of protecting the feet as a 
means of safeguarding health. It has just published 
a booklet, *Foot Health” which contains a great 
deal of valuable information. 


This booklet tells about the various kinds of foot 
troubles—and what causes them. It explains how 
to avoid the suffering and dangers attendant upon 


know and practice—to walk lightly with toes straight 
ahead and to remember that every time they hit the 
ground, the ground hits back. 


The joys of outdoor life, the pleasures of sightseeing, 
the benefits of walking and the enjoyment of athletic 
sports are only for those who have properly cared for 
their feet and have made them sturdy, dependable 
friends. 


foot ailments. It shows how incorrect shoes and 
wrong methods of walking and standing cause foot 
distress and often contribute to bodily ills and 
mental depressions. 


It will be a pleasure to us to send this booklet to 
anyone needing help. Just ask for “Foot Health” 
and it will be mailed free of charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


Alm 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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—and Hes Saving 
6 Cents Every Mile/ 


Rinne the new Harley-Davidson 
Single costs seven times less than 
driving a low priced automobile. 
Only one cent per mile! 

A gallon of gasoline carries you 80 
d ons: gallon of oil 800 miles—a 
pair of low cost tires 10,000-12,000 
miles. Almost no garage ex 
—any 2x8 foot space will house 
or park your Single. 
Easier to ride and control than a 
bicycle— safe. Almost self-balanc- 
ing, with simple controls, and 
instinctive steering. 

Easy to buy — your Dealer offers a con 


venient Pay-As-You-Ride Plan, and the. 


-price of the Single, complete with built- 

in electric equipment, . 

f.o. b. Milwaukee, is only - $235 
See your Dealer today — and 
mail Coupon for full details. 


Hanrzv.DavipsoN Morton Company 
Department A.M. Milwaukee, Wis. 


believe that if I had just once heard a 
phonograph record by Caruso when I was 
a youngster, I would have discovered 
music instantly. But there were no such 
records then. 

In connection with this I recall the ex- 

erience of a boy with whom I worked 
eor either of us had attained our ma- 
jorities. During the World War he saw 
service in Italy. On his return I expected 
to hear dramatic tales of adventure. Not 
so. Leaning forward and speaking very 
earnestly, he said, "I had never seen a 
good painting before I went to Italy. I 
dropped in just casually one day at a 
famous gallery because it seemed to be the 
thing to do; and I spent two hours stand- 
ing before one picture. I had never 
dreamed that any work of man could be 
so wonderful. I could actually see dis- 
tance between the objects in the picture— 
it was as though I could walk right into 
the thing. You don’t have to know a 
thing about art!” 

To him that was the great revelation. 
Well, what he says is true. However, he 
cares very little for music; and I must con- 
fess that the beautiful pictures seldom hold 
me for more than five minutes, although 
I would not forgo that five minutes. But 
his experience taught me that it is an im- 
perative duty to expose children to art. 


AM more concerned over this task of 
introducing the great, wide, complex 
world to my children as a place in which 
they are to find wholesome and developing 
interests than as an arena in which they 
shall contest for bread and butter. I want 
life to seem’ wonderful and engaging to 
them. I want their days filled with 
eagerness. The world affords this, bevond 
all question, and somehow it seems to me 
that I find more people checked and baffled 
by the problem of what to do with their 
lives than how to sustain their bodies. 
Personally, I have found that the printed 
page brings me more pleasure during the 
course of a vear than either music, art, or 
sport; therefore, I gave some thought to 
the subject of their reading before any of 
the children could read. As it turned out, 
however, these meditations were wasted. 
Children are imitative, and ours took to 
books without the slightest encourage- 
ment, simply because they saw their 
mother and father reading—they were 
exposed to books. 
heir tendency is to read interminably 
along one line. But isn't that true of 
grown people also? Doors must be opened, 
it seems to me, whether they disclose any- 


‘| thing inviting or not. Books contain not 


only romance and adventure but also phi- 
losophy, biography, history, and science. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. A. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
E H Interested in your Single; send catalog and Dealer's Name. 


Someone must open these doors lest the 
children fail to learn of their existence. 
There is no way to know when they are 
ready to push forward; interest serves as 
Y ICM MMC" the best guide. Where interest rises all 

children are phenomenal. Our eldest girl 
Address ......----------------+--22--2ree ess enec seco seco ncn === at twelve registered on her intelligence 
test eighteen and a half. we hold them 
back? Or lash them forward! 

Thus far, the girls and the boys have 
received the same instruction—if these 
introductions to the world may be termed 
instruction. On the subject of careers for 
girls I have neither prejudice nor bias. 

Not long ago a large Mid-Western co- 
educational university asked more than a 
thousand girl students through a ques- 


Interested in your Dealer proposition. Is my territory open? 


Che 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[Mesue] Single 
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Rewarded.. 


in Vigor, Energy, Ambition. 
How thousands have corrected constipa- 
tion, skin and stomach disorders — 
-regained the vitality of youth— 
with one natural food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


| 

i 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in | 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


"é 


D 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they “AS A PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, I became run down with overwork. I got 


will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or a bad attack of indigestion. I could not eat. I had no life of any kind. I suffered 


three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s from constipation: till I gave up all-hopes of ever getting better. I was advised 
> S& Men ! TON to try Fleischmann's Yeast. I did so. My friends were surprised at the change 
Yeast: Start eating it today! in me. I was eager to have the golfing season commence for I felt like a 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest different man." Jack Yoroan, Chicago, Ill. 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-31, The Fleischmann Company, 7o01 
Washington Street, New York. 


CAVES: TF SGDCNICOE BEER NIA 


Do 


P 
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“T AM A DANCER. Three years 
ago I had so much indigestion and 
constipation that I got terribly run 


“IT ALL STARTED in the rain-soaked trenches of Flanders down, T was very skinny. and was too 
Fields. ‘The air was kept in violent vibration by the pounding tired und nervous to take my lessons 
of high explosives. I was sent home with shattered nerves. I 
was also troubled with a stubborn constipation. I commenced 
to take Fleischmann's Yeast daily. In a few wecks my consti- 
pation vanished and I felt generally improved. At the end of 
six weeks my nerves were steady as ever, my health was of the 
best, and my appetite was ravenous." 
Marx Hypon, Detroit, Michigan 


A lady recommended yeast. In about 
three weeks I could tell a difference 
The constipation was relieved and I 
had much less trouble with gas. In 


about four months I began my lessons 
again. Now I am strong in every way." THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
IoAnrrt.e Bartow, entire system—aids digestion—clcars 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida the skin—banishes constipation. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


FIRST 


to develop and use 
the self-starter 


THE FIRST practical self-starting and light- 
ing system, the Delco, was invented in 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1910. 

It opened a new era in the history of 
the automobile, extending its service to 
women, making night driving safe and 
all driving vastly more comfortable and 
secure. f 

Delco was first used by Cadillac, a 
General Motors car. 

The inventor of Delco is today head of 
the Research Section of General Motors, 
whose personnel includes scientific 
leaders in every phase of automotive de- 
velopment. 

General Motors operates the largest 
automotive research laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. They are 
added assurance that whatever is best and 
soundest in scientific progress will be 
found in General Motors products. - 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET : PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


Buick - CApi.LAC : GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light 
electric plants and Frigidaire electric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 


tionnaire what they intend to do. Only 
one girl said she intends to marry and 
have a home. Yet, in all probability, 
ninety-nine out of each hundred of those 
girls will be married within five years 
after they leave the classroom. We 
parents know this; still, under the present 


j conditions of life in this country, I believe 


it would be not only cruel but also harm- 
ful to all concerned to discourage these 
youthful plans. 

As a nation we are opposed for sound 
reasons and after ample experience to very 
early marriage. The girls will have an 
interval of three to ten years between 
college or high school and marriage. I see 
no objection, then, to their proceeding in 
the same manrer as the boys toward their 
careers. Even assuming that they will be 
wives and mothers before their careers 
amount to much, I still believe their efforts 
and point of view should be encouraged. 

On the general average of human ex- 


; perience I believe that a woman who sacri- 


fices marriage to her career, or attempts 
both simultaneously, is far more than 


| likely to vote herself in later years a failure. 


But in dealing with our children we are 
never dealing with general averages. 

Say what we will about general aver- 
ages, there are happy and successful 
women who have chosen careers in pref- 
erence to marriage, and there are wives 
who succeed in their careers even with 
children. Consequently, it seems to me 
that the heaviest risk lies in failing to 
encourage careers. Fortunately, you don't 
have to intervene to kill them later. In 
the ordinary course of events most of them 
will die natural deaths. 


EACHING the children the value of 

money and inculcating thrift seems to 
me an important matter. Indeed, for a lon 
time I viewed it with alarm, for the worl 
has turned upside down so far as that 
subject is concerned since I was a child. 
Asa boy, I rarely had more than five cents. 
Nowadays, I find that children, regardless 
of the finances of their parents, think 
little of asking for a dollar; they demand 
and spend money in much larger sums, 
and show no striking wisdom in their pur- 
chases. I can afford to be generous with 
the children; the temptation is to Le ex- 
cessively so. But somehow I must teach 
them—not tell them—certain fundamental 
facts about money: where it comes from; 
how essential it is. Mrs. Crowell found 
the way to what we hope is a sane path 
through this maze by paying the children 
wages for their services, and parceling out 
among them household duties. 

Beyond our front lawn the children will 
come in contact with all sorts of opinions, 
fables, hates, prejudices, and fears. If we 
are building well they can withstand all 
of them. But inside the home we have a 
great work to do—and both of us are busy. 
The very most we can give is less time 
than the job deserves; moreover, it is our 
principal pleasure. No matter how it turns 
out, I think all seven of us are agreed that 
we have a good time. To me at least, a 
large part of that good time rests upon the 
conviction that we are quite well ac- 
quainted with the children. I don't think 
it is probable that ten years from now one 
of them will say: “I always wanted to do 


| thus and so, but you didn't seem to under- 
L 


stand.’ 
rh bh bh + 
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HE next-door neigh- 
bor in this little girl’s 
town used to call every 
now and then. And each 
time when he came he 
would pick her up and kiss 
her. | 

Always she remonstrat- | 
ed, tried to escape; for it 
was really a sort of ordeal 
to her. 

Finally one day the visi- 
tor determined to find out 
why the child acted so 
curiously. 

It was really a surprise 
to him, but so often you 
get the real truth only 


from a child. 
* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
x hen you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That's the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell vou. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
omes from some deep-seated or- 
vanic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually 
and tortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition. that vields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
youon the safe and polite side. 
loreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious ill- 
nesses that start with throat 
infections. | 

Listerine halts food fermenta- | 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean 
Vot by substituting some other 
odor but bv really removing th« 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
juickly disappears. 

[his safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different | 
ses, note the little circular that L3 

comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells | isterine in the 
miginal brown package only 
» in bulk There are four 
zes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
ind 17, ounce. Buy the large size 
tor economy Lambert Pharma- 


Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A 


Yor use 
HALITOSIS LISTERINE 


A Challenge 
We'll make a little wager with you that 


if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more 


LARGE TUBE 25 CENTS 
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“1 take great pleasure in recom- 
mending the International 
Correspondence Schools to any. 
young man who has not had 
ihe advantage of a college 
education. 

“I took up an I. C. S. course 
when 1 was working at the 
bench as a tool maker, and | 
am glad to state that this course 
enabled me to obtain the educa- 
tion that was absolutely neces- 
sary in order that I might be 
in a position to take advantage 
of opportunities of advancement 
as they presented themselves.” 

Jesse G. VINCENT 

Vice-president of Engineering 

Packard Motor Car Co. 


Many Prominent 


i7 Á ^l |, 
Men Were 


Once Students of the I. C. S. 


THE most convincing evidence of the 
value of the courses of the International 
Correspondence Schools is found in the 
achievements of I. C. S. students. 


For years and years this list has been 
growing until today there is hardly an 
office or industrial plant in this country 
which does not number among its execu- 
tives at least one man who received his 
first real start along the Up-road to Suc- 
cess through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


Following are just a few I. C. S. stu- 
dents and graduates who have won out- 
standing success: 


Jesse G. VINCENT, Vice-president Packard 
Motor Car Company; Coronet L. A. 
Watres, Lawyer and Millionaire, President 
of the Scranton Chamber of Commerce and 
also President of the Scranton Trust Com- 
pany and County Savings Bank; WALTER C. 
ALLEN, President Yale & Towne Lock Com- 
pany; J. R. HALL, Vice-president Chandler 
Motor Car Company; GEORGE A. GRIEBLE, 
formerly Superintendent of General Con- 
struction for the State of Ohio, and now 
a prominent architect and engineer of 


Cleveland; E. V. ("Eddie") RICKENBACKER, 
Vice-president and Director of Sales, Rick- 
enbacker Motor Company; WarrER H. 
Damon, Consulting Engineer for the United 
Electric Light Company, and former Presi- 
dent of the N. A. S. E.; WALTER P. CHRYS- 
LER, President Chrysler Corporation; 
FRANK E. FEHLMAN, Vice-president of the 
Dorland Advertising Agency and former 
President of the New York Advertising 
Club; PETER VAN VLAANDEREN, President 
of the Van Vlaanderen Machine Co., the 
world’s largest manufacturers of specialty 
silk machinery; JosePH J. WarsH, Chief of 
the Bureau of Mines of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and AUBREY B. CARTER, Secretary 
to the Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States. 


'The record of these men is a reflection 
of their own ability and ambition, and a 
tribute to the thoroughness of the in- 
struction they received from the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 


We offer you today the same sincere 
service, the same personal interest, the 
same specialized training that have meant 
so much to so many other men in the last 
thirty-five years. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


| Without cost or obligation, 
| before which I have marked an X: 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7500-D, Scranton, Penna. 
please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


O Business Management Q Bookkeeping D Stenography and Typing 

() Industrial Management [] Private Secretary O Good English 
Personnel Organization 1] Spanish [] Civil Service 
Traffic Management “J French O Railway Mail Clerk 
Business Law J] Salesmanship D Common School Subjects 
Banking and Bankinz Law J Advertising LJ Hi:h School Subjects 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) O Business Correspondence O IMustrating 
Nicholson Cost Accounting L] Show Card Lettering Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Q Surveying and Mapping g Concrete Builder 
Electric Lighting O Metalurgy J Structural Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer L] Steam Engineering i] Chemistry O Pharmacy 
Mechanical Draftsman O Radio d Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practice [] Architect O Airplane Engines 
Railroad Positions {J Blueprint Reading C] Navigation 
Gas Engine Operating {J Contractor and Builder O Agriculture and Poultry 
Civil Engineer D Architectural Draftsman O Mathematics 

IN GING: iuuenis egli HA 


Canadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


Scattergood Blows 
Away the Dust 


(Continued from page 41) 


'em, and the facts, I could git suthin' done 
to help." 

“Tl do it.” 

“But that wa’n’t what I come for. I 
come to ask ye if you ever busted the law?” 

“T could,” said the doctor. 

“But will ye?” 

“Not,” said the doc, “unsight and un- 
seen." i 
“I calc'late to explain," said Scatter- 
good.... 


WCATTERGOOD BAINES placed a 
^? small paper and a ten-dollar bill in 
Sarah Good's hand. “ Now act convincin’,” 
he said. Sarah nodded. “I dunno what 
it’s fur,” she said; “but if you say it’s 
right, I'll do it.” 

So she went down the dark steps of the 
jail and at the bottom was met by Deputy 
Pilkins. 

“Mr. Pilkins,” she said, “kin I please 
see Don?” 

' Got permission?” 

"N-no. I—I didn't want anybody to 
know. I... want to see Don ’thout 
anybody findin' it out." 

“Huh! And git me into trouble. I calc'- 
late not. What you want to see him fur?" 

* [—there's something I want to give 
him. It's something he's got to have. You 
wouldn't understand; but he's jest got to 
have it." 

Pilkins bent over her, his face expres- 


| sionless, his eyes hard and forbidding. 


"You git along. Nobody goes in there 
'thout an order. . . . What you got fer 
him? I might give it to him.’ 

" He—he's: been in here now for two 
days—and—and he's got to have it. He— 


_ oh, I can’t tell you!” She thrust the ten- 
| dollar bill into his hand. “Oh, please! 
! Please." 


Pilkins stuck the bill in his pocket and 
unlocked the door. Sarah entered; but the 
deputy followed and stood upon the thresh- 
old. “Don,” she said, “I’ve brought you 
something." 

Then from her breast she drew the tiny 
paper and extended it toward him; but 
of a sudden her wrist was gripped and 
Pilkins’s burning eyes glared into hers. 
“Gimme that! Gimme that, d'ye hear! 
Think I was goin' to let ye pass it to him?" 
He laughed. “Quit wigglin' and give up.” 

Sarah screamed. Don leaped from his 
bench. . . . But before the packet could 
be wrested from the girl's fingers, Scatter- 
good Baines and Sheriff Watts entered 
the cell. 

"What's this here?" 
sheriff. 

Nobody replied. Deputy Pilkins stood 
with bared teeth and working fingers, 
stood glaring, and panting, and twitching. 

"How did she git in here?" asked the 
sheriff. 

“He let me in,” said Sarah. 

“What fer?" 

““To—to give something to Don. . .. 
And then, when he got me in here, he tried 
to grab it away!” 

“Um.” Scattergood peered at Pilkins. 
“Suthin’ you wanted, Dep'ty? . . . Now, 


demanded the 
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| C Telephones | 
and \cebergs 


dont overlook the part 


Millions of poles Part of the great unseen 


are in the vast you cannot Se equipment that goes in- 


"iom SEE Lk af 
system “back of to a telephone exchange. 
the telephone. y : i 

With the telephone system as with an ice- 


berg, by far the greater part is unseen. ‘The 
instrument on your wall or desk calls into 
action vast equipment, all of. which had, to 
be produced to a standard of accuracy rarely 
found in industry. 
Whether it is the making of your Bell tele- 
phone, or the wires and cables connecting it 
to the central office, or the maze there of 
distributing frames, relay racks and that mar- 
vel of intricacy, the switchboard — here is a 
work which calls for the skill gained through 
Many busy hands braiding | long experience. Just avire—bwt see 
threads of conversation — From the buying and testing of the raw all the equipment 
the telephone cord. materials, through every step of manufacture needed to make it. 
and inspection to the finished apparatus; fur- 
ther, to its delivery on regular or emergency 
order—and even to switchboard installation 
—all this is Western Electric’s responsibility. 
And through this responsibility has come 
during forty-four years an ever-increasing op- 
portunity of service to the American public. 


E 


Assembling a giant switchboard, Huge machines like these are 
made up of thousands of parts » needed to produce telephone cable. 


Back of 


—Wesrergu Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Pe -= 
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Contentment 
in every draw— 


cards or tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment | 


is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented— winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Austine 
for a solution. He said, “ Major (my poker 
title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business— Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad.” 

The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. It has made a new man 
out of me. I can look them in the face and 
smile—smile—smile whether they run 
good or bad. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 


worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never. changes 
" in quality. 

Writeyourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3 T S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. á 

We’ll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. P. s 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


dio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
[> the Edgeworth 'aletisn. Wave length 256 E | 


ples, you'll like Edge- 


Sairy, what's in that leetle package?” 

* Medicine,” said Sarah. 

Scattergood looked long at Pilkins. “So 
you're one of 'em, eh? I kind of guessed it 
fore I seen Doc’s list. He's been cuttin’ 
you down some." 

Pilkins cursed. 

"But you wasn't dependent on Doc 
a'together, was you? Got some other 
places. I hear you're kind of hard up, 
| Pilkins. Hain't had much ready money." 
" What's it to you?" 

“Nothin’, exceptin' that a feller 'thout 
| ready money can't buy what you got to 
| have. No credit there, eh?" 

“What you talkin’ about?" 

“Now, I'll jest tell ye, Pilk. Sheriff, I 
jest went up to Matt Cooper's mill ves- 
tiddy to look things over. Wa'n't much to 
be seen—not much." 

"What's that got to do with this?" 
| asked the sheriff. 

“I was jest kind of wanderin'. . .. 
But I seen suthin' kind of incongruous, 
like you might say, for a feed mill to have. 
| I seen that, and I seen a couple of other 
things. Matt had some scales onto his 
desk. Leetle scales they was, for weighin' 
tiny quantities. . . . I smelt 'em. Now, 
what d'ye calc'late Matt was sellin’ offen 
them scales? "D'wa'n't baled hay." 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Tt was a kind of white powder... . 
Matt run them scales as a side issue to his 
business, didn't he, Pilk?” 

“T dunno." 

““Mebbe so. Mebbe not. Anyhow, Matt 
was sellin’ drugs to a lot of them pore 
addicts back in the hills. Sellin' fer cash. 
No credit. Ever git any off him, Pilk?” 

The man glowered, but would not an- 
swer. 


« HAT'S that got to do with this?" 
repeated the sheriff. 

“W-al, the night of the fair Matt was in 
the mill alone, and somebody come to see 
him. Come to do business. But whoever 
'twas didn't have no money, and Matt 
wouldn't give him none. . 
troublestarted. Thishere man, he grabbed 
a crowbar and went for Matt. And whilst 
Matt and him-was strugglin’, Don here 
come in, and was scairt, and, not knowin' 
what was goin' on, he grabbed the money 
drawer to save it, and run.” 

“So he says," said the sheriff. 

"And so I say," said Scattergood. 
“And then, this man up and slammed 
Matt with the bar, and he rummaged the 
safe lookin’ for the drug. . . . But he 
didn't find any. And then he run." 

“Kind of hard to prove that, Scattér- 
good,” said the sheriff, “I calc'late you're 
wrong for wunst.” 

*Mebbe so, mebbe so. . . . But the 


that really seemed important. Raking 
beaches I mean, and pounding sands. 
Nursing tired sea gulls on its teemin 

breast; breeding great fishes for the food 
marts of the world; putting poor lost 
sailors to rest; churning storm and rain- 
bow from the same blue caldron; sweeping 
great treasure-laden ships from one bus- 
tling, tarry-scented port to another. I liked 


. . It was then- 


man that done it kind of left his signa- 
ture to it, like you might say. If you'd of 
looked close you'd of seen it, Sherif.” 

“What kind of a signature?” 

“Plainer 'n handwritin’. . . . Mebbe a 
man kin disguise writin’ so as to fell ye— 
but he can’t disguise his teeth none.’ 

“Did the feller leave his teeth?” 

Scattergood shook his head. “No, he 
left suthin’ he bit with his teeth. Dropped 
it out of his pants pocket when he squatted 
down to ransack the safe. Sheriff, know a 
feller whose two top teeth kind of stick 
out, and that’s got a bottom one missin’ 
jest to the left, kind-of? . . . Le’s say the 
man that bit the chaw offen this plug of 
tobacker." : 


PILKINS covered his mouth, cowering 
back in a corner. “I didn’t! I didn’t! 
I never went to hit him so hard. He 
hadn’t any business goin’ and dyin’.” 

" Pilk"" gasped the sheriff. “Pilk”? 

“ Ye-ah; Pilk, he dropped his plug right 
at the safe, and it was covered up by a 
book. That's how I knowed he didn't 
drop it after, but durin’ the searchin’. It 
was under, you see, showin' the man that 
went through the safe put the book on top 
of the tobacker. Soon's I seen them scales 
and smelt 'em, I guessed the killin’ was 
done fer drugs and not fer money." 

“Ye didn't have much to go by," said 
the sheriff. 

“W-al, I had Don's story.” 

* But nobody b'lieved that." 

" Exceptin' me. If a story's true, 'most 
gen'ally the evidence of its truth is in the 
story. . . . This here was sich a poor 
story for a made-up one, and showed sich 
footless actin’ that it jest had to be true. 
Anybody's apt to act foolish; but Don's 
smart, and he wouldn't of told foolish un- 
less it was so. . . . W-al, 'twon't take 
long to git you out of here now, Don. 
You, Sairy, come along with me." 

Outside he paused. “Um... . Don's 
bereaved of ^ guardeen. Have to have a 
new one. . . . Sairy, how'd you figger I'd 
make out in that there capacity?’ 

“Oh, Mr. Baines!” 

"And," said Scattergood, “my fust 
orders to that there boy will be to up and 
marry you, so as he'll have somebody to 
keep him runnin' on the track." 

The old man paused and squinted his 
eyes, and looked up at the sky as he some- 
times did when he was about to shoot off a 
piece of wisdom. 

“Sairy,” he said, “seems like nothin's 
plumb useless in this here world. C’rrect. 
Hard to p’int to suthin’ that hain’t avail- 
able when the Lord needs to use it. . . . 
But the’s times when he s’prises you by 
stoopin’ to such a lowly thing as danne 
tobacker!” 


Reality 


(Continued from page 25) 


sitting on the great old high-backed settle 
through the long summer evenings, star- 
ing out into that busy sea!” 

A faint flush reddened suddenly under 
the lovely brown tint of her skin. i 

“That is, I liked it very much the first 
summer,” she confessed quite frankly. 
“The relief of not having to play any- 
thing, the relief of—" The faint flush 
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The match is an instrument of the most 
varied usefulness and the best intentions. 
Tobacco, in whatever form individual pref- The Oldest American Fire and 
erence suggests, is intended only as a M C 
pleasure and a satisfaction. Neither of 


itself is an agent of destruction. 


Yet ‘“‘matches and smoking” year after 
year heads the list of causes contributing 
to the loss of more than $500,000,000 in 
property and to the tragic sacrifice of more 
than 15,000 lives. 


"Matches and smoking" will cease to 
figure on the nation's fire records, will no 
longer tax the resources and endanger the 
lives of American citizens, when every 
match and every ''smoke" is handled as it 
should be. 


North America Agents can help you to 
eliminate preventable fire. Success means 
greater safety for everyone, greater pros- 
perity and lower costs for insurance 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Why good food 
makes bad gums 


Here's the way one famous dentist puts it: 


“Take an ordinary dinner, from soup to 

sweets; if there were anything that de- 
manded real mastication we should soon 
grumble at the cook. The habit of bolt- 
ing food and the lessened mastication re- 
quired with our more elaborate dietary, 
supply the clue to many matters now en- 
gaging the attention of the profession.” 


—from a recent professional paper. 


And our gums, the dentists agree, are chief 
sufferers from these soft and creamy eatables 
that modern taste demands. For these foods 
deprive our gums of the wholesome stimula- 
tion that keeps them sound and healthy. Gums 
grow soft and logy; and “pink ood brush” 
warns of graver troubles on the way. 


How massage with Ipana 
helps the gums to health 


The simplest way to make up this lack of 
stimulation is through massage. And thou- 
sands of dentists recommend that the massage 
be performed with Ipana after the regular 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic held in high regard by the dental 
profession. Its special properties enable 
Ipana to help tone and strengthen weakened 
gums, and to aid in bringing a new suffusion 
of rich, life-giving blood to nourish the 
depleted tissues. 


Use Ipana for at least 
one hundred brushings 


You'll find Ipana's flavor a delicious surprise. 
And Ipana will keep your teeth as clean and 
brilliant as you could wish. Your very first 
squeeze from the ten-day tube the coupon 
brings will prove these things. But the better 
plan is to get a full-size tube at the drug store. 
Use it faithfully for a whole month, and see 
how your gums respond to good care! 


| PAN TOOTH 


PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


TEM 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

Dept. J86, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of Iraxa Toot 

Paste. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 

partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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deepened. “It wasn't till about the mid- 
| dle of the second summer, our second 
visit, you know, that I first began to 
notice that there was just a little bit of 
loneliness lying 'round loose somewhere." 
With a, vaguely deprecatory sort of 
regret at having to say anything that 
might hurt anybody's feelings, her eyes 
turned half speculatively to scan Torre 
Bradence's face. " Maybe,” she adie teed: 
" maybe, really, if I hadn't been engaged 
it wouldn’t have been quite as lonely. 
But to be engaged and lonely both—well, 
that was puzzling.” 

“Oh, I say,” winced Bradence, “I had 
no idea!” Rather sportingly he tried to 
laugh a little. Oh pshaw,” he said, “Oh 
pshaw, one can’t make love—all the 
time!” 

“ N-o,” admitted Helen. 

They both flushed a little. 

“But truly, you know, you’d hardly 
believe it,” rallied the girl almost in- 
stantly, “but at first it was Torrey that 
‘I thought was the lonely one. Oh, how 
perfectly dreadful, I used to think, for a 
great, strap ing, splendid, sport-loving 
fellow like Torrey to be engaged to a girl 
who doesn’t care to play games. Then, 
all of a sudden, it came over me one day, 
wasn’t it just a little bit sad for a girl who 
didn’t care to play games to be engaged 
| to a great, strapping, splendid, sport- 
loving fellow like Torrey?” 

“Oh, I say,” protested Bradence. 

“And yet,” persisted Helen Tennant, 
"in several ways that second summer 
didn’t prove half as dull as the first one. 
I'd begun to find my own way around a 
bit. Harry here was good enough to let 
me catalogue his old college books and 
papers—and all of you in a way had gotten 
sort of reconciled, as it were, to going off 
without me to ride your roller-coasters 
and scream your jolly heads off at ball 
games. And, somehow or other, there 
seemed to be a little more work lying 
'round loose to do. Not real work, of 
course, with so many servants in the 
house, but more driftwood to drag and 
clams to dig and lichens to paw over. No 
one iced specially to want the drift- 
wood or the clams or the lichens—vou 
understand," she added with a little 
chuckle; *but at least they felt real in 
your hands while you were dragging and 
digging and clawing them. Reality! That's 
what I seemed to be starving for all the 
time. Bone and roughage instead of just 
sloppy sweetness. ‘What is reality?’ I kept 
asking. ‘Where is reality?’ I kept search 
ing." 

The laughing eyes faltered a little, 
looked up, Toaked down. Her eager voice 
eased itself almost to a monotone. 


"BUT now and then," she said, “in the 
long summer evenings, sitting there in 
my little mousy corner on the great old 
high-backed settle, with Lois always oppo- 
site Torrey, and Harry always opposite 
Alice, I used to look out through those long 
French windows across that wisp of green- 
sward, across the pounding combers, across 
all those far, mysterious little outlying 
islands, and wonder who was sitting op- 
posite me? In France? In Spain? Funny, 
isn’t it?” she questioned laughingly again, 
“but always at the sea, no matter where 
you are, you always think it is France or 
Spain that you look across to. Almost, 
indeed, I could picture that far man who 


sat opposite me. Someone like myself 
perhaps, who didn’t just quite fit in 
anywhere, but just sat staring out and 
wondering, wondering. A dark man? A 
swarthy man? Even with rings in his ears 
like a picture-book pirate!” she laughed 
out gayly. “The white scar of a saber 
wound across one cheek.” 

A little shiver of gooseflesh woke along 
Wainright’s spine. Impulsively he tried 
to mask his discomfiture with a laugh. 

“The only man I know,” he said, “who 
has a saber scar on his cheek, the only 
swarthy-faced man, that is—" Once 
again that curious little shiver struck 
across his spine. “By E he said, “by 

ove!" Half quizzically he turned back 
into the hall, strode to the bookcase that 
held his college treasures, fumbled through 
the shelves, drew out a cumbersome photo- 
graph album and began to turn the heavy 
pages. 

"Eric—Eric Nordman,” he mused. Was 
that the face she had conjured up for her- 
self? Conjured it all unconsciously from 
the mists of an old photograph album, and 
thought it was from the mists of Spain. A 
faint gasp of impatience slipped from his 
lips. The page marked “Eric Nordman” 
was empty. "Helen," he called out 
sharply across his shoulder, “where in 
thunder—? You indexed and arranged 
these pictures for me! There's a picture 
missing." 


“TS THERE?” said Helen Tennant. 
With a vaguely courteous interest, but 
no essential concern, she lifted her eyes 
speculatively to his. “Oh yes, of course! 
Don’t you remember?” she reminded him 
suddenly. “There was one picture that 
didn’t quite fit the page? Too big it was, 
and its focus or something made all the 
other pictures look so funny, so you threw 
it into the waste basket. I didn’t notice it 
specially, but—” For the first time then, 
and then only, the faintest possible flicker 
of self-consciousness twinkled across the 
girl's lips. “But there was a twist of old 
lemon peel in the waste basket," she 
laughed, “and a lot of old trash from your 
desk—and—and it didn't seem quite re- 
spectful company somehow for any human 
features, so Eses back in the night, and 
took the picture and tore it into a million 
fragments and threw them into the sea! 
"And jolly well served him right," 
chuckled Wainright, “for that's just pre- 
cisely where he threw himself. Out of his 
family, out of his college, out of his busi- 
ness, out of everything, just to slash his 
way, like a bally old pirate, up and down 
the ports of the world. And even when 
he's at home, they tell me, he lives like a 
wild man, or a hermit, on some craggy old 
island somewhere, in a shack not a single 
inch bigger than just what will cover his 
books and his violin. At odds with every- 
body. Morose, misogamist; and yet, by 
Jove!" he kindled suddenly, “I saw him 
e in the woods with a wounded fawn. 
A warning hand touched his sleeve. It 
was his wife's. 

“It’s not your reminiscences, dear, that 
we're most interested in at the moment," 
she whispered. 

“O-h,” growled Wainright. 

With a half-smothered laugh they all 
turned back again to the girl on the arm 
of the chair. 

As though vaguely disquieted or dis- 
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Executives sare rime 
hs» making notes in Speed- 
writing, to be turned over roves 


to their stenographers for 
transcription. Notes 
wrirten by one person can 
be read bv any other 
Speedwriter. 


reporting, 
where high speed is es- 
i Speedwriting 
superiority. 


sential, 


ts accuracy 
legibility 
portant factors. 


i 


and easy 
also im- 


Miss Emma Dearborn, originator of 
Speedwriting, has taught practically all 
systems in such leading educational 
institutions as Columbia University, 
Simmons College, Boston, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 


The most desirable 
secretarial positions go to 
the girl who can take 
dictation with speed and 
accuracy. The user of 
Speedwriting is able to 
handle the most exacting 
work with ease and assur- 


Out on the job, Speed- 
writing proves a great 
convenience in note-tak- 
ing to the engineer, archi- 
tect or builder. In a 
hundred and one different 
ways it is of daily useful- 
ance. ness to men and women 
in every field of endeavor. 


Now Comes the 
ew Shorthand 


At last! The answer to the urgent need of modern business for 


"[ want to tell you that I have 
completed the course in Speed- 
o in 18 days, and can now 
take words a minute on straight 
dictation, without any difficulty 
whatever. 

“I would really consider it a 
favor if you would refer to me any 
inquiries from men in the Service 
about this course. l know what 
yeomen are up against who do 
not know shorthand, and try to 
learn any of the conventional short- 
hand systems. 1 tried and made a 
huge failure of one of the standard 
systems. Speedwriting is the log- 
ical system for all purpose = 
Mr. N. L. Rice (Yeoman in Navy), 
305 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * > 


"[ have learned more in three 
hours with this system than I did 
in three months study of syllabic 
pas dr coop Moe Dui Stenzel, San 


; C. 
+% * * 


“I am delighted with Speedwriting. 
1 have found it remarkably Ae d 
to learn, easy to use, easy to . 
and, last but by no means least, easy 
to REMEMBER! I did not intend 
to really LEARN and USE Speed- 
PHI but much to my sur- 

. | made USE of it right from 
the start! In fact, I found that it 
could of so much more use in 
my work than——shorthand that 
i have given it up entirely—after 
over 30 years use of it." — Ward 
Nichols, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on International Language, 
International Research Council, 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


* $ $ 


“I never saw anything so simple 
and easy to learn as Speedwriting. 
I studied stenography for eight 
months in order to take notes in 
college. That time looks like so 
much wasted effort to me now that 
I know | could have done all 


This interesting 
booklet will be sent to 
vou without cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon. 


a really scientific system of shorthand ! 
new standards for speed and accuracy. So 


shorthand, sets 


Speedwriting, the natural 


simple that anyone can learn its principle in one evening. 


HORTHAND is now made the time-saving 
device of everyone! The months of tedious 
study required to master a “foreign language" of 
arbitrary signs and symbols are eliminated. Now 
you can write shorthand in the familiar 
A-B-C's vou have been using all your life! 
Everywhere this new shorthand is hailed with 
enthusiasm. It is saving time and increasing efh- 


ciency in busy offices. Executives are finding it 
invaluable for personal use. So are professional 
men and women, lawyers, writers, clergymen, 
public speakers, engineers, doctors, reporters, stu- 
dents. Experienced stenographers are adopting it in 
place of the old, conventional systems. Beginners 
welcome it as the short-cut to a successful business 
career. It is used in the U. S. Army and the Navy. 


Speedwriting 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Speedwriting was given to the world by Miss 
Emma Dearborn, eminent authority on short- 


hand, who, for eighteen years, had taught prac- . 


tically all systems in such leading educational 
institutions as Columbia University, Rochester 
Business Institute, Simmons College and the 
University of California. 

Her experience brought home to her the inade- 
quacies of the conventional sign systems. She 
saw how few students were successful in master- 
ing them. (Government statistics show that only 
twelve per cent of those who study shorthand ever 
have employment as stenographers.) 


N.Y. 


-of recording thought. 


An interesting, illustrated booklet tells you all about Speedwriting and 
demonstrates its practical usefulness to you, whether you are 
an executive, a professional man or woman, an experi- Systems, Inc., 
~~ enced stenographer or a beginner. No cost Z 
5 — or obligation. Mail the coupon now. 


Brief English 
Systems, Inc., 

Dept. 108 
200 Madison 
Ave., New P. 1 
York, 


For vears Miss Dearborn devoted herself to the 
development of an entirely new kind of short- 
hand, without the dots, dashes, hooks, curves, 
shadings and other arbitrary symbols that tax the 
memory and require months and years of prac 
tice. 

Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensa- 
tion of the English language, based upon natural 
habits of speech. It is the quickest known method 
It can be written either in 
pencil or on the typewriter. You can begin using 

peedwriting almost at once. Amazing speed is 
quickly developed. M: 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet a 


Brief 
P English 


Dept. 108 
P d 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation 
on my part, please send me 


the illustrated booklet on Speed- 
writing, the Natural Shorthand. 
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he Friendly Road 
and 
the Friendly Haven 


Touring, or just plain traveling, 
wouldn't be half so pleasant if 
there were not a restful hostelry 
at the end of the day's journey. A 
tiled bathroom, palatable food, a 
luxurious box spring mattress— 
what a difference these comforts 
make after a hard day! 

Make sure of them by stopping 
at United Hotels on your next 
trip. Each of these splendid estab- 
lishments specializes in friendly 
hospitality. No requirement of a 
guest is too trivial for quick and 
courteous attention. No facility 
for a guest's comfort 1s ever over- 


looked. 
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the DU RANT Fie 
Ihe LAWRENCE rie 
Ihe OLYMPIC Seattle 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse 
Ihe PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg 
The PORTAGE Akron 
Ihe ROBERT TREAT Newark 
Ihe ROCHESTER Rochester 
The ROOSEVELT New York 
‘The SENECA Rochester 
the STACY-TRENT Trenton 
the TEN EYCK Albany 
the UTICA Utica 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON Paterson 


Fhe CLIFTON 

KING EDWARD 
Fhe MOUNT ROYAL 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton, Canada 
‘The ADMIRAL BEATLY Se. John, N. B. 


“Your headquarters during the Sesqui-Centennial. 


Niagara Falls, Canada 
l'oronto, Canada 
Montreal, Canada 
Windsor, Canada 
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"ELS 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
Operating Modern Hotels in Intermediate Cities 
U.N.L T.I. Operating System of Famous old world Hotels 


Reservations may be made at any United or 
American hotel for any other hotel in this 
System. 

European headquarters, United Hotels 
Travel Bureau, 7 St. James's Street, London, 
S, W. 1, England; 6 Rue Caumartin, Paris, 
France. 


| tracted by the interruption, she slid sud- 
denly down to the floor and stood before 
them. 

“Just, just where was I?” she ques- 
tioned. 

“You were telling us about, about one 
night, dear," reminded Alice Wainright 
| gently. 

“Oh yes, of course," laughed the girl 
instantly. “One gets so, so sort of rattled 
sometimes! And then one night,” she re- 
sumed almost recitatively. 

“One night of the third summer, you 
mean?” prompted Alice significantly. 


“THAT night of the third summer,” at- 
tested the girl. “And then that night 
of the third summer,” she persisted reso- 
lutely, “just happening to glance back 
across the room at you all, I felt suddenly 
very queer, oh, very queer, I mean. 
Pinched myself, and didn't seem to be 
there!’ The most unutterable sense of 
panic and shock swept over me. Here was 
if I reasoned, suffering all this time be- 
cause I thought myself to be the only real 
person in a world of shadows. But, in- 
stead of that, I was the shadow, it seemed, 
and only you were the substance. You, 
and vou and you and you! I gasped your 
, names, and it made no sound. ‘Merciful 
; heavens! I thought, ‘even if I screamed 
C they wouldn't hear me! They don't even 
, know that I'm here! If I should go, they 
wouldn't even know that I'd gone!’ 

“Then I, who had been so engaged and 
enloved for three years, six months and 
two days, was it? but never specially 
| satisfied, found myself suddenly to be un- 
engaged an — un-enloved, disembodied 
even, and perfectly happy! 

"'Heigho!" I said; ‘I will waft my- 
self away then’—‘waft’? was just exactly 
| the word I fele—‘waft myself away to my 
own mate, to that other unreality on the 
other side of the world?” 

* Helen!" protested Lois. : 

* But even as I crossed the room,” per- 
sisted the girl, “I thought I would give 
all you real people just one more chance 
to save me! ‘If Lois even looks up, I 
| will not go,’ I promised; ‘if Torrey even 
smiles—if Alice—' " 

“Helen!” protested Alice. 

“ But Lois didn't look up," said the girl, 
“nor Torrey smile, nor Alice—" She 
began to smile a little herself. “ And when 
I reached the French windows," she said, 
“I stepped on Harry’s dog, and he didn't 
even growl, crashed straight across Alice's 
precious phlox garden, and never bruised 
a flower!” 

“Helen!” protested Wainright. 

With a little chuckle the girl crossed to 
the window and drew back the curtain, 
gave a little gasp of delight at the dazzling 
scene outside. 

“The moon was like to-night!” she 
said. "Even the little sheltered cove 
gleamed and beamed as if a child had 
painted it. Silver daubs on the waves; 
silver daubs on the shore; silver daubs on 
the sky even. The dock was just about 
twenty-two steps long, I remembered— 
twenty-one hoppity-skips, as it were, and 
then one stride. All Td have to do, I 
reasoned, was just to count, and when I 
got to the stride, just keep on going. It 
sounded perfectly simple.' 

“Y.e-s,” chattered Lois. 

The girl at the window turned sud- 
denly ’round and laughed. Her face in the 


moonlight and the candlelight was frankly 
eerie. 

“But when I got to the end of the 
dock," she said, "there was a boat tied up 
there, a silver boat with a flopping silver 
sail, and in the shadow of that silver sail, 
the jetty-black silhouette of a rather 
roughly dressed and foreign-looking man. 
But when he lifted his startled face to the 
light I saw his eyes, and that he had 
a silvery saber-scar across his swarthy 
cheek. And then I knew!” 

“Knew what?” cried Alice. 

“That he was the man," said Helen. 

"What man?" demanded Lois. The 
demand was almost a scream. 

Helen Tennant looked just a little bit 
surprised. 

"My man!" she said. The statement 
was final. 

*Oh—don't, don't tell us that he had 
rings in his ears!" babbled Lois hysteri- 
cally. 

‘The girl at the window laughed again. 

“I must have startled him dreadfully,” 
she said. “‘What in the world do you 
want?’ he cried out. 

“*What do you want?’ I countered. I 
was just a bit startled myself. 

"He looked a little surprised at the 
question. 

'"'' God knows!’ he admitted. 

'"'* Oh, if one could only be sure that He 
does, I said. 'Let's go and ask Him! 
And I jumped into the boat." 

“Helen!” protested Bradence.. 

* As though it had been scorched in a 
silver flame," cried the girl, "the silver 
painter frayed from the silver piling. In 
a gesture of sheer self-preservation, the 
man snatched the tiller and turned us out 
from the bobbing black buoys and splin- 
tery timbers into the silver tide. 

“Are you just a little bit mad?” he said. 

“‘ No; only tired,’ I told him. 

*' "Tired of what? he demanded. 

“OF play,’ I said. 

“Of play! he cried out. His voice was 
fairly scourged with incredulity. Reaching 
out half scoffngly from the tiller he 
touched the filmy hem of my gown, 
pointed to my silly little feet, frittered 
the lace of my sleeve for an instant be- 
tween his fingers. ‘You!’ he scoffed, ‘you 
tired of play?’ 


** YT'S God's truth! I said. ‘Take me 
away with you!’ 

“Then quite suddenly he dropped the 
tiller and jumped up and took my face in 
both his great rough-palmed, weather- 
beaten hands and turned it up into the 
light of the moon and looked at it, and 
looked at it and looked at it. 

“And just what in the world do you 
think J could give you, my girl? he 
laughed. 

“Work, I said. 

“He gave a little gasp. 

“Work? he said. ‘Work? Work? 
Over and over and over again I heard him 
saying it. 

“All around the silver prow of the boat 
the silver ripples chirked and chortled. 
It sounded like a gigantic cocktail-shaker! 
As if the gods themselves were shaking up 
the ingredients of a gigantic decision!" 

“Yes?” stammered Alice Wainright. 

* And when the decision was made," 
said the girl quite simply, “we drank it 
together from a single cup, soberly, like a 
sacrament.” 
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Ten railroad presidents can say: 
‘I was a Burlington man” 


HY IS THE Burlington known among 

railroad men everywhere as a wonder- 
ful training school—which has produced ten 
railroad presidents of today, a score or more of 
vice presidents and hundreds of officers for 
other roads? 


Why has "a Burlington man” become a mark 
of character in the railroad world? 


* L4 L4 


Seek the answer from Frank Knight, now 97, 
the oldest Burlington man. He recounts a 
dozen incidents in his 60 years on the Burling- 
ton that almost cost his life. And then— 


They were all in the day's work," he muses. 


r d L4 


Burlington men arc of that stamp. For them it 
was all in the dav's work to run a regular pas- 
senger train from Chicago to Denver, 1,000 
miles, for 355 davs in onc ycar without being 
late by a single minute—a world's record! 


It was all in che day's work to take over the 
government mail on a half dav's notice, to 
operate fast mail trains between Chicago and 
Omaha night and day for 42 unbroken years, 
successfully challenging all competition. 


All in the day's work—ro start a troop train 
to the Mexican border in 28 minutes, to con- 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington bas completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The 


Burlington bas never been in the hands of a 
receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 


obligation. The Burlington has counted 
success as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 
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PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


ceive and put into service the first railway mail 
post office, to use air brakes first on the Bur- 
lington, to make the Burlington the largest 
carrier of summer tourists to the Rockies, to 
make the Burlington the largest food distributor 
in the world 


Traditionally, Burlington training has de- 
veloped the man. Railroads have emergencies 
that can be handled not by a system but by 
men. It's the men who run it that make a rail- 
road more than ''a piece of paper with a state 
seal on it," said James J. Hill. 
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Resourceful men, prepared men, stand-on-their- 
own men—from pioneer days such have been 
Burlington men. Today, the spirit that welded 
an empire of thirteen states with 11,500 miles 
of steel conquers even greater tasks. In the 
strength of past success new records are achieved. 

Now, in the service of the great country they 
helped to build, Burlington men daily win new 
tests of courage—that the business man may 
open his mail at a certain hour, that children 
may have food, that the every day life of a 
thousand communities may be orderly— 

That 30 million people may depend on the 
Burlington 
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Such men have made the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad a successful railroad for 75 
years. Today, 5 
you with pride in that record and with the 
profit of chat experience 


,ooo Burlington employ es serve 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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Burlington 
Route 
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TOM-TOM THE OCTAGON 
NER 
Yu 


White dial 
$3.25 
Radium 


$4.25 


*Pull for the shore!" 


shouts 
Tom-Tom 


WHEN you put out to Slumber-sea, 
and your dreams hover like gulls, 
and you drifton ... drifton... 
Tom-Tom stationed back on shore 
will tick steadily away in silence. 
Not asound of him comes near you. 
Yet just one minute before you're 
sucked into the whirlpool of over- 
sleep, Tom-Tom sends out shouts 
that steer you briskly to landing. 
Another shout—and another! 
Sharp—fog-piercing-till you're out! 

Tom-Tom’s punctual and self. 
reliant. With shiny, octagon case, 
top-ring to match, cubist numerals, 
curved crystal for easy time-read- 
ing. See him at your dealer’s. 

See also Tip-Top, the smallest 
low-priced wrist watch made. Both 
these octagon True Time Tellers are 
wonders at the price! 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


oo 


Clock-makers for over 100 years 


Tip-Top the octagon 
wrist watch. Silver dial 


$3.75. Radium $4.50. 


** Y-yes?" stammered Lois Wharton. 

* And then suddenly," said the girl, 
*the man turned up his own face to the 
open sky and laughed right up into the 
face of God, as it were. Like friend to 
friend, I mean. I had never heard a man 
laugh just that way before." 

*" Y-yes?" stammered Wainright. 

'** Y-yes?" stammered Bradence. 

Gravely for an instant the girl's eyes 
swept the flurried faces before her. 

“Then he took the tiller again," she 
said, “and steered for the open sea!" 

“Helen!” gasped Lois, Alice, Wain- 
right, Bradence. 

“I remember a warm coat thrown 
around my shoulders,” persisted the girl. 
“I remember—I remember the sinewy 
strength of a protecting arm, two somber, 
brooding eyes shot through with the 
oddest flare of astonishment. I remember 
the abrupt, thuddy bump of a boat prow 
nosing into the angle of a rickety dock—I 
remember a dingy old ofice—the serene, 
unperturbed face of a white-haired man— 
Sra of the Peace' they called him. 

t made me feel very content. After all 
the tumult and unrest, ' Justifier of Peace- 
fulness’ was what he seemed to me! 

“Then the silver sea again—miles and 
miles and miles—molten silver miles—to 
a jagged rock-bound island. I—I don't 
seem to remember anything else.’ Not for 
a long time, anyway! Not for weeks and 
weeks and weeks! I think there must have 
been some sort of a fever." 

"Fever?" gasped her four friends. 
Significantly they looked at each other 
and tapped their foreheads. 

“What?” laughed the girl. "What? 
You think it was my head that was 
touched? It wouldn't occur to vou, then, 
that perhaps it was—just my heart?" 


LL the laughter went suddenly out of 

her, leaving only a great earnestness. 

With a gesture of finality she threw out 
her hands. 

“That is all, my friends!” she said. “I 
have found at last the length and breadth 
of reality! A jut of rock in a churning sea. 
Nets to mend; boats to calk; storms to 
fight and brave and dare. All the miracles 
of springtime and harvest, the passion of 
tilling, the zest of reaping, wrenched from 
a garden no bigger than a prayer rug 
cupped in the hollow of the winds. An 
at night a man and a woman, slaked with 
effort, serene with accomplishment, sitting 
shoulder to shoulder together through the 
holy dusk, looking out like any other two 
gods upon the world which they have 
made, and calling it good!” 

“Helen!” gasped Alice Wainright, “this 
thing is incredible!” 

“Unutterable!” babbled Lois. 

* Impossible!" sweated Bradence. 

“In the first place," argued Wainright 
himself, *it couldn't be done! Not this 
slipping away in the manner you said you 
slipped away. One of us would have seen 
vou, some servant about the place would 
have reported vou, given some clue, some 
suggestion. People don't disappear like 


escapes. 


that, without a sign, without a ripple, not 
in these days. No man such as you speak 
of could possibly, possibly—" He shook 
his head. “It simply couldn't be done, I 
say!" he attested with finality. 

“Oh, couldn't it?" said Helen Tennant. 
"Oh, couldn't it?" A little red had 
qnie eden suddenly again in her cheeks. 

ightly she touched Wainright on the 
shoulder, patted Alice's hand, signaled 
meaningly over, her shoulder to Lois 
Wharton and Torrey Bradence. 

"Go back to your game, my good 
friends,” she said, “and I will show you 
just exactly how it was done!” i 


HALF protesting, half acquiescing, the 
four people filed back to the card table. 
Softly, in a little white blur and swish of 
skirts, Helen Tennant dropped back into 
her old seat in the far corner of the settle. 

“Your deal, Lois," she said. 

“Oh, why, yes, of course, so it was," 
stammered Lois, and picked up the cards. 

Her trailing sleeve dragging the table 
sent a dozen cards scuttling to the floor. 

Four heads, four pairs of hands, bent 
instantly to their recovery. When they 
lifted again the settle was empty. : 

"Gad!" cried Wainright, and sprang 
for the French windows. They were 
locked from the outside! 

On the terrace just beyond, a surly dog 
barked as if a foot had grazed him. Cleft 
as though a moonbeam had blazed it, a 
path opened through the phlox garden. 

" Gad!" said Wainright. 

“Gad!” said Bradence. 

Snatching, dragging, tugging at the 
latch of a long unused door, the two 
women rushed their way to the edge of the 
cliff looking down on die shadowed cove. 

Like a greedy arm reaching out for a 
handful of silver, the dark dock stretched 
to the molten tide. In the hollow of the 
greedy dock's hand lay a silver boat with 
a flopping silver sail. In the shadow of 
the silver sail loomed the black silhouette 
of a man. White as a wraith passing, a 
woman ran down the dock, toward him, 
and merged into his shadow. 

Just for an instant a man's voice rang 
out in a single clarion note of laughter. 

Then, like a silver sponge wiping out a 
silver message from a silver slate, the 
great moon gathered boat, man, and 
woman to its bright breast and burnished 
them from sight. 

Wainright gave a little sharp whistle 
under his breath. 

* By heavens! It zs Nordman!” he said. 
“Pd Ao that laugh at the ends of the 
earth!" He turned to his wife. Her face 
was white as a sheet. . 

*"There—there was a babe in the man's 
arms!" she gasped. “A tiny, chortling, 
new-born sort of thing!” 

“It—it lay in the curve of the man's 
neck like a—like a snuggling lamb," 
stammered Lois Wharton. 

“God help her!” said Torrey Bradence. 

Wainright gave a little chuckle. 

“Tt would seem that He already has!” 
he said. 


“A STAR-EYED Race, These Mountain Climbers” is an article next month 
that describes the lure of mountain climbing, its hazards and hairbreadth 
Men and women eagerly suffer exposure, snow-blindness, ex- 
haustion, and even peril of life and limb in order to experience the glory 
and happiness that is theirs when they scale the heaven-scraped summits. 
Why? This article is a mountain climber's answer to that question. 
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was nothing less than a benediction, 
though I knew her heart was breaking. 

And on that last morning it was just 
the same, only the handclasp may have 
been a little tighter, and there may have 
been a little more of heaven in that won- 
derful smile. But no word was spoken of 
the age-old tragedy that had taken place. 

I have forgotten many things since 
then, but the memory of that bright face 
in its setting of silver hair will go with me 
to the end. Perd 

Just such brave cheer as this might be 
learned from birds. 

There is something heartening in the 
song of birds—something that seems to 
add a zest to life, and actually to make 
living easier. There is an inspiration in 
the merry lilt that is contagious, and that 
leaves one thrilled and vibrant. 

You may have felt this, only in a larger 
measure, when a fife and drum corps 
swung by to the rhythm of marching feet 
and to the rustle of flags. 

The bugle call of an oriole, the bell- 
like throb of a thrush, the joyous “O-ka- 
lee" of a redwing, the twitter of homing 
swallows; the silver piping of sparrows, the 
“ Dear-dear-dearie" of a finch, are just so 
many of Nature’s gloom-chasers. 

Nature must want us to be happy, or 
why did she give us a hundred joyous 
sounds to one that is sad? Who ever saw 
a bird that did not seem to be happy— 
except a buzzard? And who wants to be 
like a buzzard? 


NDER the most adverse conditions, 

birds never mope, find fault, or grum- 
ble. A company of snowbirds may have just 
drifted in on the bosom of an Arctic gale, 
tired, cold, hungry, but as they scatter 
over the frozen ground in search of seeds, 
their merry call notes give no hint of any- 
thing save the joy of being alive. On the 
coldest winter days, when Nature appears 
to be trying herself to see how uncom- 
fortable she can make things, the chick- 
adee's spirits rise just in proportion as 
the mercury in the thermometer goes 
down. 

I remember one winter, when a cold, 
drizzling rain had been falling for a week, 
and everything outdoors was drab and 
thoroughly drenched. Indoors, things 
were not much better. The fire would not 
burn; and the monotonous ''Drip-drip- 
drip" from a leak overhead got on my 
nerves. 

I was in a fair way of developing a bad 
case of the blues. But, happening to look 
out of the window, I saw a solitary Jay 
hammering away for dear life on a frozen 
acorn, which proved to be rotten when he 
finally got it open. As he dropped the 
worthless nut, he glanced up and saw me 
and laughed right in my face. A happier 
laugh I never heard. It seemed to say, 
“Got fooled that time—didn’t I?” And, 
still cackling with mirth, he flew to a 
higher perch and rocked with glee as the 
icy water trickled from bill and tail. 

‘I decided not to have the blues—not 
that day, anyhow. Right then and there 
I would have jumped at the chance of 
swapping dispositions with that blue- 


coated hobo, who was philosopher enough 
to take things as they came, to see some 
fun in everything. 


THE third thing that I have learned 
from the birds is to keep busy at some 
useful occupation. Every bird that I have 
known had a defnite, clear-cut job in 
life, and followed it for all it was worth. 
Each species was content to tread the 
well-defined path that nature had marked 
out for it, to stick to its legitimate calling. 

You never saw a woodpecker ramming 
his chisel of a bill down in the heart of a 
flower for the drop of sweetness hidden 
there, a dove pecking on a dead limb for 
grubs, a bull-bat scratching for earth- 
worms, or a catbird diving for fish. 

They have too much sense for that, and 
leave ıt to the humans to make the mis- 
take of attempting something for which 
they are not fitted. Often we are grieved 
to see perfectly good farmers trying to 
teach school, natural-born hod-carriers 
trying to write poetry, or undertakers 
trying to sell life insurance. 

Birds are the only creatures I can think 
of that are everlastingly busy. Who ever 
saw a bird sitting in the shade resting, 
when there were grasshoppers or worms 
to be caught or a nest to be built? 

In my yard, easily seen from a window, 
stands a magnolia, probably eighteen or 
twenty inches in diameter, and the bark 
of that tree, from the ground up as far as 
you can see, looks as if it had had the 
smallpox. There must be thousands and 
thousands of pits, or depressions, all per- 
fectly round, and all about the size of a 
shoe button. They do not go through the 
bark, but are shallow, and leave a per- 
manent scar. They are arranged in foe 
izontal rings around the trunk, one ring 
above the other in mathematical order. 

As far as I know, they are the result of 
the work of a single downy woodpecker, 
in a single summer. The downy is smaller 
than the familiar redhead, and is black 
and white striped, with only a little red 
dab on the sides of his neck. He does not 
dig for worms, but chisels in just far 
enough to reach the inner milky bark, 
known as the cambium layer, upon which 
he feeds. Unless he happens to make his 
circle of pits so close together as actually 
to girdle the tree, he does little harm. 

Some people call him a sapsucker, but 
that is a libel, as, with his bill and tongue, 
sucking is out of the question. There is a 
small woodpecker that does suck the sap, 
but it is not my friend of the magnolia. 

From early in the morning until mid- 
afternoon, I could hear his gentle “Tap- 
tap-tap," and catch occasional glimpses 
of him as he worked. By the end of 
summer there was hardly a spot on the 
bark where one could lay a finger without 
touching his little pits. If he ever took a 
day off, I do not know it. He worked all of 
the Fourth of July. I know, because I 
made it my business to watch and see. 

One spring, a pair of redhead wood- 
peckers took up their abode in an oak, 
near enough to the house so that I could 
sit in an easy chair on the piazza and see 
their funny doings. 
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Telling Naw 
your boss - 
where he gets off 


“Sure, Jim,” he wrote, “if I had 
time in the morning, I'd like to 
have a ‘complete shave,’ but I've 
got one of those 9 o'clock, no- 
alibi, bosses." 

All right! Tonight when you 
go home, stop and get a full sup- 
ply of Mennen's. Tomorrow 
morning make up your mind, if 
necessary, you'l tell your boss 
where he gets off. 


A little bit of Mennen Shaving 
Cream on your brush. Build up 
thecreamy, generouslather. Y ou'll 
get the surprise of your life when 
you see how completely your 
whiskers have lost their fight and 
how obediently they say “Yes, sir” 
tothe razor. That’s Dermutation. 

Then—squeeze a little Skin 
Balm on your face. First, you'll 
feel a little tingling, exciting bite. 
Next a fragrant, cool freshness 
spreading all over your face. Just 
about the most delightful, stimu- 
lating treat you’ve ever given it. 
Nothing greasy —absorbed in a 
half a minute. Comes in a 50c tube. 
No bottle to break. 

After that, Talcum for Men—a quick 
dash of this marvelous, velvety film. It 
is antiseptic, protecting, soothing. It 
won't show on the face. 

Actually less time for the Complete 
Mennen Shave than the old-fashioned 
method which left your face rough and 
smarting. You'll breeze promptly into 
the office with a peppy, million-dollar 
feeling. 

laes 


(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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No matter how fine or 
well made the motor car 
you drive, its satisfactory 
performance is abso- 
lutely dependent on its 
spark plugs. That is why 
engineers who design 
the finest cars made, 
both in this country and 
Europe, have selected 
Champions as standard 
equipment and why 
two out of three motor- 
ists the world over buy 
Champions regularly. 


Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs render better service for 
a longer time. But even Cham- 
pions should be replaced after 


10,000 miles service. Power, 


speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved 
many times over in lessgas and 
oil used. 


Champion — 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box— 


Champion X 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 


in the Red Box 
60* 75° 
RACH EACH 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 
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The male first went over all the avail- 
able dead timber in the tree, beating a 
lively tattoo as he sounded and tested the 
wood for a soft place that could be easily 
worked, while his mate followed him 
about, suggesting and objecting. At last 
he seemed to find a spot that suited him, 
and began marking out the circular front 
door for the home to be. 

But for some reason or other the loca- 
tion did not meet the approval of Mrs. 
Redhead, and she made no bones of telling 
him so. When he kept right on with his 
work, she sidled up, shoved him to one 
side, and deliberately sat down right 
where he was digging. Then there was a 
lot of high-pitched remarks on both sides, 
and it looked as if it might end in an open 
rupture; but they finally got together, and 
seemed to agree on another spot. 

Still mumbling and muttering, the old 
man got out his compass and marked out 
another circle, and then called his better 
half and set her to work cutting out the 
door. For about fifteen minutes she made 
the chips fly, while he clung to a nearby 
limb, as if overseeing the job, every now 
and then saying “‘Queeo! Ourol Queeo!” 
which sounded very much as if it meant, 
“ Hurry-hurry-hurry ^ 

When her time was up, she yelled at him 
to come and take her Siac, and he lost no 
time in doing so. 

For several days they worked, turn and 
turn about, and, strange to say, the shifts 
did not vary more than a minute or so 
from the established fifteen, though neither 
had a watch, so far as I could see. When 
one came to relieve the other, the arriving 
one never failed to sing out a merry 
'"Yarrup-yarrup-yarrup"—aregular 
* Hello-hello-hello!" As if it had not seen 
the other in a month. 

In the interval between the finishing of 
the dugout and the tiresome job of^incu- 
bation, both of them took a breathing 
spell, which they made the most of in long 
excursions, and dilly-dallyings on grub- 
infested limbs. When the female retired 
for the dull business of warming the eggs 
into life, the male acted as if he did not 
know what to do with himself. Occasion- 
ally, he would fly to the peak of a nearb 
tin roof, and startle the neighborhood with 
a deafening tattoo on the resonant metal. 
He knew that grubs and the like did not 
live in tin, so his drumming must have 
been to let the little woman down in the 
stifling hole know that he was on hand and 
thinking of her. 

After the scrawny black babies came 
neither one had any time for idle drum- 
ming, as they were busy all day long forag- 
ing, and bringing home unwrapped aa A 
from the many little “‘cash-and-carry” 
groceries scattered through the grove. 


I? IS impossible to estimate the value of 
bird life, and the far-reaching effect of 
their activities. People are beginning to 
realize that they are nature's caretakers 
of the trees, and scientists tell us that if 
it were not for the birds insects would 
devour every green thing. However this 
may be, we do know that the wood- 
peckers take over the care of the bark and 
decaying wood as their special job, and do 
their level best to keep them free from 
worms and insects. 

'Then come the nuthatches and the 
creepers, which go over the bark like a 
woman looking for a lost hairpin, and 


destroy the minute eggs and larve that 
the woodpeckers skipped. These are 
followed by the chickadees and titmice, 
which haunt the buds and terminal twigs 
and rid them of insect pests. The war- 
blers and the vireos take up thehuntand go 
over the under sides of the leaves, and 
devour vast hordes of plant lice, leaf 
hoppers, measuring worms and ants. Be- 
sides these, the catbirds, bluebirds, orioles, 
thrushes, wrens, mockingbirds, and many 
others, are engaged in a never-ending 
search for insects. 

Few birds can digest the black, hairy 
caterpillars, and it is right here that the 
usefulness of the cuckoo, or rain-crow, 
comes in. These long, slim birds specialize 
on hairy caterpillars, particularly the 
tent caterpillar, that stretches its web 
over the top branches of fruit trees, and 
would soon overrun creation if not 
checked. When a cuckoo locates a colony 
of the pests, he sends word home not to 
look for him until they see him coming. 


THE fourth thing I have learned from 
birds is that the social side of life is 
mighty important. Birds are seen at their 
best when in the company of their fellows, 
and the more the merrier seems to be the 
slogan of their gatherings. There is noth- 
ing offsh or reserved about their im- 
promptu parties. There are no wall- 
flowers, no one waits for an introduction, 
everybody talks to everybody else, and no 
one is expected to listen. 

I once caught a purple grackle, the 
largest of the blackbirds and by far the 
most beautiful. It was so entrancingly 
beautiful that I thought I would try to 
tame it for a pet, so I put it in a big, 
roomy cage, and gave it everything in the 
way of food and drink that it could pos- 
sibly need. But from daylight until dark, 
and sometimes long after, that bird did 
not do a thing but call, and call, and call 
for its absent folks. 

Food lay untouched. I believe it would 
have pined away and died of a broken 
heart 1f I had not opened the door of the 
cage and let it out to join its own people. 
Life means little to birds if deprived of 
the society of their kind. 

Crows dearly love a crowd, and are 
miserable if they are not in the midst 
of noise and excitement. Robins, larks, 
snowbirds, sparrows, and many others, 
delight to gather in friendly parties and 
talk over things that interest them. But 
with all their chatter I do not believe there 
is a bit of scandal in it, as there is too much 
of cheerfulness and good humor for that. 

It is not only in large assemblies that 
the social streak in birds is most in 
evidence, as the supreme satisfaction that 
a mated pair find in each other’s society is 
one of the most beautiful things in nature. 

I remember a pair of brown thrashers 
that had a home in a lilac bush, hardly a 
dozen yards from the front walk. Their 
devotion was nothing less than a sermon. 
While the female was on the nest her lover, 
when not offering her some tidbit in the 
way of a green worm, or a tender young 
grasshopper, would be singing his best 
songs from a nearby twig. All day long I 
could see a brown streak going to and fro 
across the lawn, as he brought dainty 
after dainty. And even after dusk I could 
just make out a shadowy form drifting 
from shrub to shrub as he sought for some 
dew-chilled good-night offering. When it 
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Judged by 
these 3' standards 


No car at this price equals 
the Overland Six—today ! 


H™ is a remarkable new-type car 

... different in performance, 
comfort and driving-ease from any- 
thing you have ever known before. 


It is a complete new departure. in 
automobile engineering. 


The Overland Six was modernly de- 
signed as a complete integral unit, not 
merely a modern body 
on a chassis that's 5 or 
1o years old. But a 
new, totally different 
type of car, engineered 
to meet present-day 
performance standards. 


land Six is a new 
torque power pl 
designed to give 


You can drive the 
Overland Six at an 
average road speed of 
40 to 55 miles an hour 
without excessive wear 
on the engine. 


miles an hour. 


out-run and ou 
anything else of 

'The motor is a new- 
type power plant—hung 
low in the chassis to 
ive a straight line drive. 
T advanced type full 
pressure oiling system 
eliminates friction... 
lubricates each part in 
= conunagys bath of 
oil. 


Low Gravity 
Ihe modern er 
of the Overlanc 


ter of gravity, t 
ing the weighr « 
down close to th 


You get an ent 
feeling of secur 


This modern engi- 
neering has also made 
possible a lower center 
of gravity... thus keep- 
ing the weight of the 
car down close to the 
ground. Without side- 
sway, slipping or wan- 
dering, it is always 
under perfect control. 
You get an entirely new feeling of 
security when you drive this car. 


sents a 


engineering. 


All parts are 

with other parts 
and body 
with strict regar 
inter-relation 


cA new departure in motor car engineering 


The radical difference between the 
Overland Six and other cars built today 
is this new-type of unit-engineering. 


All parts are co-related with other 
parts. Chassis and body are designed 
with strict regard to their inter-rela- 


High Torque Motor 


The motor of the Over- 
age road speed of 45 to 55 
It will absolutely out-pull, 


weight, or price-class. 


made possible a lower cen- 


you drive this car 
Unit-E. ngineering 


The Overland Six repre- 
complete 
departure in automobile 


are engineered 


type high 
anto 
> an aver- 


t-perform 
its size or 


Center 


ngineering 
1 Six has 


hus keep- 
X the car 
e ground. 
irely new 
ity when 


tion. Thus greater operat- 
ing safety has been ob- 
tained... easier control of 
the car... easier steering 
is particularly noticeable, 
plus greater speed and 
power. 


new 


co-related 
. Chassis 


d to their 


It is an actual fact that 
thisbig sturdy Six will out-pull, out- 
run and out-perform anything else 
of its size, or weight, or price-class. 


Nothing has been spared to 
make this car a positive comfort- 
revelation. Owners accustomed to 


more expensive cars tell us this is 
true. In fairness to yourself, see this 
remarkable car. 


The new Willys Finance Plan means 
less money down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. We reserve the right 
to change prices and specifications 
without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Willys- 
Overland Crossley Ltd., Stockport, 
England. 


OVERLAND SIX:935.. 
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the cause of 
most motoring 
troubles 


EARLY all car trouble 
comes from “not enough" 
of something. Not enough 
water, not enough oil, not 
enough gas, not enough grease. 
Not enough air cuts short 
the life of good tires. Own a 
Schrader Gauge and use it fre- 
quently. Use it not only when 
you know you need air, but 
when you wonder if you do. 
Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


( Ioronto 


London 


got too dark for me to see what was going 
on, I could hear something from near the 
nest that sounded just like “Good night— 
and pleasant dreams." 

I once knew a faded-out old bluejay, 
with all the middle feathers of his tail 
missing, that for some reason or other 
seemed to have been socially ostracized 
by his folks and left very much alone, 
something that no bird likes, especially a 
jay. He was so crazy for company chat 
= would fly right down and give the glad 
hand to any birds that chanced to light 
on the lawn, it mattered not to him 
whether they were sparrows, robins, yel- 
low-hammers or pigeons, just so they 
dressed in feathers. He showed in every 
way that he was literally starving for 
society. 

Birds are not only fond of one another’s 
society in a general way, but occasionally 
they go further and show us what a fine 
thing it is to be courteous and polite. 

A small company of Bohemian wax- 
wings, or cedar birds, will sit as close 
together as possible without undue crowd- 
ing, and carry on a low-spoken conversa- 
tion, while they preen and dress each 
other’s feathers, nodding and bowing in 
the most Chesterfieldian manner. At 
times the talk is lowered until it is nothing 
more than soft whisperings. 

This is something that I have often 
seen: When a boy I used to watch the 
queer doings of waxwings from a crack in 
an outhouse that stood near an oak that 
had more than its share of mistletoe, the 
berries of which they consider the finest 
kind of eating. From my hiding place I 
could see everything that went on, with- 
out being seen myself; so it was almost like 
sitting beside them on the limb. All their 
little affected mannerisms, their. exagger- 
ated politeness, as they made room for 
each other on the perch, and their bowings 
and scrapings, interested me immensely. 

It is said, though I have never seen it 
myself, that when a row of these birds are 
sitting shoulder to shoulder on a limb, one 
will pass a berry to its next neighbor, and 
one to the next and so on, until the berry 
has traveled down the line, and half way 
back before it is swallowed. Naturalists 
have tried to explain this unusual habit, 
but none of them really explain it, so it is 
only fair to give the birds the benefit of 
the doubt, and attribute it to inborn 
courtesy and a consideration for others. 


BESIDES teaching us the value of pa- 
tience and perseverance, of cheerful- 
ness, of useful occupations, and the social 
side of life, birds have solved the secret, 
if it is a secret, of “how to be happy— 
though married." 

In all the years that I have neighbored 
with birds as intimately as they would let 
me, I have never yet known a mated pair 


that fussed or quarreled seriously. Of 


course they may sometimes have had 
minor differences; but they were quickly 
settled, and always the way the woman in 
the case wanted it. As far as an outsider 


can tell, the home life of birds is as friction- 
less as a well-oiled machine. 

One reason, maybe the main reason, for 
this blissful state of affairs is that the 
feathered husbands have found out, hav- 
ing more sense than their human com- 
peers, that the safe and sane thing to do is 
to let their wives have their own way. 

As far as I have been able to tell, birds 
come nearer clashing when picking out a 
building site than at any other time—he 
wanting it in one place and she in another. 
But she can always out-talk him, and when 
he sees there is no chance to get in a word 
edgewise, he just gives a hitch to his wings, 
which is as near as he can come to shrug- 
ging, hands her a berry or a nice, fat worm, 
goes whistling down to his club, and for- 
gets all about it. 


ANOTH ER reason why mated birds get 
along so pleasantly is that the bird lover 
keeps on being a lover, and does not lapse 
into a mere husband the minute the cere- 
mony is over. He does not drop the deli- 
cate little attentions, so dear to the female 
heart, but continues to bring her the 
reddest cherry, and to sing for her his 
latest songs, until the youngest baby is 
feathered and gone. 

Several summers ago a pair of mocking- 
birds built their nest in a rose vine that 
shaded one end of the porch; a good selec- 
tion it was too, as the nest was sheltered 
by the eaves, and high enough to be out 
of reach of inquisitive hands. The male, 
I think, was the finest lover I ever knew, 
and he kept up his courtship all through 
the nest building and the weeks and 
months that followed. 

While his mate was brooding, when not 
busy bringing her food he would flit from 
twig to twig near the nest, sometimes 
hovering so as to display the white feathers 
in wing and tail, all the while leaving a 
trickle of delicious music in his wake. I 
have known him to serenade her all night 
long. 

Late in the afternoon, particularly after 
a shower, the two would spring lightly in 
the air, and on quivering wings float 
slowly across the lawn, and then, lighting, 
trip daintily over the grass—evidently a 
constitutional before going to bed. 

When the babies came he was always 
home long before dusk, and right on hand 
to give them the bottle the first thing in 
the morning. I never heard him raise his 
voice above the tone endorsed by the best 
circles. When the young were feathered, 
out of the nest, and as big as their parents, 
this model father and husband would call 
them to him, and feed them just as he did 
when they were babies. Finally, when the 
nest was empty, the children gone, and no 
one left but the old folks, the devoted 
couple still took their evening strolls 
through the rose garden, and during the 
winter one was seldom seen without the 
other. If she was ip the vegetable garden, 
he would be either on the fence, or balanc- 
ing on the tiptop of a cedar—but always 
in sight of each other. 


“WHY I Like Cats Better Than Dogs” is an article that surely will 
hold your interest, no matter whether you agree with it or not. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher is the author of this article, and she advances a very re- 
markable reason for her preference. Ordinarily, a cat lover doesn't like dogs, 
and a dog lover doesn't like cats. Mrs. Fisher likes both, but prefers the felines, 
as she will tell you next month. With this article a prize contest will 
appear, giving you a chance to tell what animal you like best, and why. 
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What is a Real Tire Test? 


United States Tires are under 
continual test in our laboratories 
and on our road test vehicles 
Motorcoach tires, for example, 
are tested under actual service 
conditions on this United States 
Rubber Company Test Coach. 


STATES 
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TIRES 


Owoows ^ 


ARE GOOD TIRES 


Among the searching tests made 
on United States Tires is the 
“Tread Wear Test" which du- 
plicates in a few days the effect 
of many months of service. 


Questions and Answers that may be News to You— By 
a Tire Engineer of the United States Rubber Company 


Question— With 20,000,000 cars 
running in America, does 
not the experience of users 
largely take the place of 
factory tests? 


Answer—On the contrary. The 
very fact that motor transporta- 
tion is so important in the life 
of every one imposes an addi- 
tional obligation for searching 
tests on the tire manufacturer. 
The makers of United States 
Tires do not expect their cus- 
tomers to test their tires for 
them. 


Question — What does the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany Factory test include? 

Answer—Everything from the Tree 
to the finished Tire. Raw ma- 
terials are tested before they go 
into the tires, and the finished 
tires are tested in the Com- 
plays laboratories and on the 

ompany's road test cars, 
trucks and buses. They are also 
watched in actual commercial 
service. 

Question— What do these tests 
prove? 

Answer—The material tests in- 
sure the quality of material 
used. The Taboratory and road 


tests of complete tires “prove 
up" the correctness of manu- 
facturing processes. 


Question— What tests are made 
on Rubber? 

Answer—Even though the quality 
and uniformity of Sprayed Rub- 
ber is controlled by the pro- 
cesses used on our plantations 
in the Far East, every shipment 
received at our factories is again 
tested for uniformity and also, 
after mixing with sulphur, it is 
tested for its rate of vulcaniza- 
tion, its tensile strength and 
stretch. 


Question—Are United States 
Tires tested alongside of 
other makes? 

Answer— Yes. These tests are con- 
ducted daily in our laboratories 
and on our road test vehicles. 


Question— What is the object 
of these competitive tests? 

Answer—To maintain the supe- 
riortty of our design and con- 
struction. 


Question— Does the fact that 
a large number of tires of a 
certain design and construc- 
tion have given satisfactory 


service obviate the necessity 
for further tests on tires of 
the same kind? 


Answer—No. Vehicle design and 
use, and road conditions are 
constantly changing. Tires that 
gave excellent satisfaction ten 
years ago are obsolete today in 
design and construction. 


Question— How does the United 
States Rubber Company keep 
abreast of these constantly 
changing conditions? 

Answer—It has a corps of factor 
trained technical experts in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, 
continually checking the service 
our tires are rendering under 
actual operating conditions. 


Question—Do all companies 
test their tires in this way? 

Answer— Most all companies make 
tests of some sort. Very few, if 
any, carry them to the extent 
that they are carried by the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany. 


Trade Q Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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Can You Say 
‘Goodbye, Kitchen’? 


EVERY Sunday morning, 
any afternoon, you can 
cook a Whole Meal in the 
oven—IF your Gas Range 
is equipped with a 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Just “set” the Red Wheel and say, 
“Goodbye, Kitchen!” When you 
return, hours later, the dinner is 
perfectly cooked. 


For successful baking and the oven- 
canning of fruits and tomatoes, buy | 
a Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct | 
Action, New Process, Quick Meal | 
or Reliable Gas Range with Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. 


Don’t let anybody fool you with a 

justas-good". The Lorain is the | 
only oven heat regulator made en- 
tirely and unconditionally guaran- 
teed by astove manufacturer. Accept 
no substitute. Insist upon a Lorain 


Red Wheel Gas Range. | 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY | 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World | 
1124 Chou s St. Louis, Mo. | 

1926 
MEM oU 
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I Feel One of My Semi-Annual 
Breakdowns Coming On! 


(Continued from page 57) 


At this point, I sense symptoms of 
chills, fever, influenza, grip, and nervous 
prostration. 

Very likely I call up a friend to find out 
what he did the time he had his break- 
down the previous year. And usually I 
am told that he has left the city for Yuca- 
tan. About the first of February, I get a 


| dus card from my delicatessen dealer. It 
e 


ars a beautiful picture of the beach at 


| Nassau and says, of course, “Having a 


wonderful time." That is the last straw. 
I notify Mrs. Phillips that my health is 
such that I can stand the Northern climate 
no longer. It is really a terrific task. 

February of this year we really weren't 
in much of a collapse when we decided to 
go away to recuperate. But by the time 
we had read all the advertisements and 
made up our minds where to go, we were 
in a very weakened state. Deciding where 
to enjoy your breakdown is the Poris 
part of the whole thing. 

At first, we thought of going to the 
Bahamas; but then decided to go to 
Florida, shipping the car to Jacksonville, 
and then visiting points as far south as 
Palm Beach. Then a friend got us en- 
thusiastic over Havana, and we decided 
to go to Cuba. Well, after a week in Cuba, 
we thought it would be a good idea to 
take the boat to Miami, and then go to 
Palm Beach. Upon arriving at Miami, we 
met friends and went to Coral Gables. 
Eventually, we got to Miami Beach, but 
never to Palm Beach. This left our origi- 
nal plan executed about half of one per 
cent. 

Mrs. Phillips really worked herself into 
a bona fide breakdown packing and un- 
packing two new steamer trunks, and I 
came home a physical and mental wreck 
from forcing the trunks closed while she 
snapped the clasps. Trunks, I find, take 
the joy out of a vacation. We had a 
couple of trunks on this trip that were 
twenty-five per cent trunks, twenty-five 
per cent bear traps, and fifty per cent trick 
cabinets. The company that sold us the 
trunks failed to sell us a set of directions 
with them. 

Opening and unpacking them wasn’t 
so difficult, but closing them after pack- 
ing was a feat requiring skill, patience, 
strength, and extreme endurance. Look- 
ing back over those six weeks, it seems to 
me that I spent at least two of them 
pressing my shoulders against these trunks 
and grunting vociferously. 


A CROWNING experience (in more 
senses than one) came on the trip 
back to New York from Miami. I had 
asked the local steamship agent if we 
would be allowed one steamer trunk in 
the stateroom. He said “Certainly.” I 


| marked one of them “For Cabin,” and 


the other “For Hold.” We carried no 
hand baggage. 

After the steamer left Miami, the 
steward announced that no trunks would 
be allowed in the cabins. Passengers who 


needed any articles that were in their 


trunks would be allowed to go down into 
the hold and open them, he explained. I 
descended a ladder into the hold and found 
several hundred trunks piled in confusion. 
An assistant steward accompanied me 
with a flashlight. We turned over trunk 
after trunk without discovering either of 
mine. Never a good sailor, I was sud- 
denly overcome by the atmosphere of the 
hold. Then a sudden roll of the ship 
pitched a crate containing a boy’s bicycle 
on top of my head. Two trunks and a 
boxed baby carriage followed. 

When I came to my senses, I was in my 
cabin. My first inquiry was for the trunks. 
Neither of the ones that had fallen on me 
was mine, it seemed. This was most dis- 
couraging. 


I7 WAS a full day before I was able to be 
up and around again. The slogan 
“Forty-eight delightful hours at sea” kept 
coming back tome. Ultimately, a steward 
located my trunk; but, by that time, I had 
lost all interest in it. All I wanted was to 
get home, where I could recover peacefully 
from a real breakdown contracted while 
recovering from an imaginary one. 

Eventually we did get home. I sank 
into one chair and looked at Mrs. Phillips. 
Mrs. Phillips dropped weakly into another 
and looked at me. 

“T never was so exhausted in my life," 
said the wife, rubbing her forehead. 

“Same here," I gasped. 

* And we went away for a real rest," 
she sighed. 

"Well, anyhow, we got the idea we 
needed a real rest off our minds," I ex- 
plained. “That’s what counts." 

And that's the truth. Not that this 
experience was a lesson to us. Far from 
it. Less than three weeks after our re- 
turn, my wife suggested that we go away 
over Easter. 

At first, the suggestion startled me. 
We had barely returned from one trip. 
But, on second thought, the surprise van- 
ished. It seemed to me a trip over Easter 
would help me recover from the previous 
vacation. So we went away again. 

'The Easter trip put us in fairly good 
shape again until early in June. The first 
few days of June always bring on “that 
tired feeling.” Warm weather helps me 
work up a summer breakdown, just as cold 
weather helps me develop a winter one. 
By the glorious Fourth of July, I always 
feel in dire need of another change of 
scenery. Mrs. Phillips is a little ahead of 
me in this respect; she generally has her 
summer “collapse” about the last week in 
June. 

Last year, we went to Montauk Point 
for two weeks in July. As it seemed foolish 
to feel better before October, with the 
heat and everything, we went to the Con- 
necticut shore for August and part of 
September. This tired us thoroughly. 

ut Mrs. Phillips recently saw an ad- 
vertisement of an intriguing Mediterrane- 
an cruise. Maybe I can find a doctor to 
prescribe it for us. 
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Sit down to 
breakfast 
with 


famous bankers, 


lawyers, statesmen 
authors and heads 


of industry . " 
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Successful men take their breakfasts seriously. They tell you so—and 
they tell you why—in their answers to a recent breakfast questionnaire. 


2300 celebrities, all listed in the pages of "Who's Who in America", 
described their usual morning meal, at the request of a scientific institute 
engaged in research on foods. 96% of them described the same sort of break- 
fast—and said that it was deliberately chosen to increase efficiency ! 


Thisisthe kind of food that"great men" 
choose for health and efficiency 


and faddists are interested in diet. 
But over 2,000 of this country's 
most efficient, hard-working and suc- 
cessful citizens have testified otherwise. 

These men have discovered that daily 
diet has an important effect on daily 
efficiency. They have found thata heavy 
breakfast means a mind less alert — while 
too scanty a breakfast results in mental 
and physical fatigue long before lunch 
time. Consequently, they "split the dif- 
ference.” They habitually eat a moder- 
ate amount of food —which contains a 
large amount of nourishment. 

For this kind of breakfast, Grape-Nuts 
is as valuable as it is delicious. Served 
with milk or cream it is an exceptionally 
well-balanced ration, contributing dex- 
trins, maltose and other carbohydrates 
for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; pro- 
tein for muscle and body-building; and 
the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the 


appetite. 


S PEOPLE THINK that only cranks 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley, prepared by a special 
process which brings out the tempting 
nut-ike flavor, makes the food particu- 
larly easy to digest — and makes it crisp. 
Ask your dentist what thorough chew- 
ing of crisp food means to the health of 
your teeth and gums! As a nation, we 
are suffering from the prevalence of soft 
foods in our diet. 


Because this one food can give you sc 


Grape Nuts is one of the P 

Health Products, which ir 1 

z | Instant Postum, Posti 
oasties (Double-t 


many essential elements in such delicious 
form —try Grape-Nuts tomorrow morn- 
ing. Your grocer has it —or you may 
wish to accept the following offer. 
" A Book of Better Break fasts" 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 
Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with a "Book of 
Better Breakfasts," written by a famous 
physical director. 


i| 


Q. -A. M. 3-28 ]| 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! | 
Postum CrarAL Coura | 


i « e, two tria! packages of 
trape-Nuts, together with “A Boo I 


( k of Better | 

B by a former. physical director of | 

( hcal College. | 

Names EE TET e eerie Nn ve | 
| 

Diehl te acceso rines vases sais vate | 

City State... 

In Canada 
Address Cauaptas Poston Crrrar Co, Ltd 
4« Eront S: Bast, 2, Ontari 
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Automotive Industry 
Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chevrolet Automobile 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Dayton Thorobred Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Dupont Duco Finish 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 
Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 
General Tires 
Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 
Jewett Automobile 
Mason H ylastic Tires 
McKay Tire Chains 
Michelin Tires 
Miller Tires 
Mobiloil—Motor Oils 

verland Cars 
Paekard Motor Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 
Phinney-Walker Automobile 
Clocks 


ow much real study do you 
give your firm's advertise- 
ments in the magazines? 

We don't mean the proofs which 
your sales manager sends out to you. 

We mean the advertisements in the 
magazines themselves. 

For only by studying these maga- 
zines and knowing all about them 
can you get a real idea of what your 
firm's advertising is doing. 


How 
should read their 


Only in this way can you pass on 
to dealers the real story of what it is 
accomplishing for them. 

And this story is one that dealers 
want to hear today. Many an order 
has depended upon how well the 
salesman has been able to tell it. 

Y r 7 
That, of course, is because every one 
with merchandise to sell—the dealer, 
yourself, and the head of your firm— 
realizes that, in the final analysis, the 
consumer decides his success or failure. 

The consumer must buy from the 
dealer before the dealer can buy from 
you. 

Getting more consumers to buy more 
goods is the big job facing each of you. 

And National Magazine Advertis- 
ing is one of your strongest helps. 

v y L4 
That is why dealers upon whom you 


Salesmen of these products and services bave the 
T Suo nita aE o nius? cn inp CU AE Mai PE 


Schrader Tire Gauge 

Straynew Filter Corporation— 
“ Protectomotor” 

Texaco—Motor Oil & Gaso- 


line 
United States Tires 
Willard Storage Battery 
Willys-Knight Cars 
Building Materials 
Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Cabot Insulating “Quilt” 
Capitol Boilers 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Stri 

Chürch Sani-White Toilet Seats 

Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 

Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Sys- 


tem 
Keystone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
Save the Surface Campaign 
Southern Pine 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
United States Radiators 


Upson Processed Board 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Cameras and Supplies 


Eastman Films 
Kodaks 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 

Cigarette Cases 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Tuxedo Tobacco 

Clothing and Dry Goods 

Allen A Co.—Hosiery & Un- 
derwear 

B. V. D. Underwear 

Dunlap Hats 

Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 

Holeproof Hosiery 


Ironclad Hosiery 

Knox Hats 

Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
“Baby Ruth” Candy Bars 
Bunte Candies 
Coca Cola 

Johnston’s Chocolates 


Oh Henry! Candy Bars 


Whitman’s Chocolates 
Drugs and Toilet Goods 
Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
Amity Pocketbooks and Key 
Kaddies 
Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
Colgate’s Shaving Cream 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Forhan’s For the Gums 
Formamint (Germ-Killing 
Throat Tablets) 
Gem Safety Razors and Blades 
Gillette Razors and Blades 
Glo-co 
Glover’s Mange Cure 
Glyco-Thymoline 
Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Ivory Soa 
Kolynos 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Liquid Arvon 
Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops 
Lysol—Disinfectant 


ental Cream 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Mum Preparations 

Packer’s Tar Soap 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 


Stacomb 
Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 


Wildroot Hair Tonic 

Williams Aqua Velva 

Williams Shaving Cream 

Finance and Insurance 

Adair Realty and Trust Co. 

Geo. M. Forman & Co. 

Hambleton & Co. 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National City Company 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


‘The greatest single force 


for increasing 


merchandise consumption 
in America 
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Salesmen 


firms ADVERTISEMENTS 


call will be interested to know that 
your product, if it is advertised in 
The American Magazine, has behind 
it the greatest single force for increasing 
merchandise consumption in America. 


There are five main reasons why 
this is so. Note, for instance, point 
four in the panel at the right. 


Every shrewd dealer knows that 
all members of the family influence 
the selection of practically all types 
of goods sold. They will not fail to 
see the importance of the fact that, in 
The American Magazine, your firm's 
advertising is read by al} members of 
the family more than in any other 
general monthly or weekly magazine. 


v r v 


There are some very interesting fig- 
ures backing up this point. They are 
given in the Vest Pocket Sales Man- 


power of The American Magazine behind them 


ual which we have published for 
your use. 

This booklet also enables you to 
give the dealer Jocal figures for the 
other four points. How many homes 
in his town or county, for example, 
your firm's advertising in The Amer- 
ican Magazine is reaching. 


How long cach advertisement 
works for him Cit stays in each home 
a full 30 days.) 


How those advertisements reach 
all classes of people right around his 
store. And how the figures prove that 
readers of The American Magazine 
are remarkably responsive to the ad- 
vertising in its pages. 

This booklet is yours for the ask- 
ing. Why not send for it now? Please 
give your firm's name. Address The 
Crowell Publishing Company, Dept. 
A-8, 250 Park Avenue, New York. 


The Greatest Single Force 


for increasing 
merchandise consumption 
in America 


1. An advertisement in The American Magazine 
bas the power of Sixty-Six Million Circulation-Days 
—the greatest power that can be given it in any gen- 
eral monthly or weekly magazine. 


2. In most towns of 1,000 or more ae The 
American Magazine bas more circulation than any 
other general monthly or weekly magazine. 


3. Everywhere The American Magazine parallels 
your market opportunity to an unusual degree. Its 
circulation by counties closely follows the distribution 
of income tax payers, retail outlets, auto owners, and 
bome owners. And it reaches all classes of people in 
proportion to their market value to you. 


4. Numerous house-to-house investigations bave 
shown that The American Magazine ts read by all 
members of the family that influence consumption— 
fathers, mothers, and young people. 

5. The tbings that people read in The American 
Magazine stimulate them to better living—to a 
fuller, richer life. For years its unusual reader re- 
Sponsiveness bas been known to those advertisers who 
could trace this through direct returns. 


P 


Prudential Insurance Co., of 
America 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Food Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 
Flei«chmann's Yeast 
Grape Nuts 
Instant Postum 


E 1-0 

Cellogg’s Pep 

Mellin's F 

Ovaleine 

Pose’s Bran Flakes : 

Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 
Cercal 


Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 


Armstrong's Linoleum 

Campbell's Automatic Rapid 
Electric Cooker Range 

Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 

E.meralite Lamps 

Graybar Electrical Products 

Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 

Imperial Furniture 

Kerogas Burner 

Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 
erator 

Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 

McCray Refrigerator 


he 


Peck & Hills Furniture 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. ‘Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 
Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 
Simmons Beds & Mattresses 
Smokador Ashstand 


General Service 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts end Travel 


All Year Club of Southern 
California 

Atlanta Biltmore 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Canadian National Railroads 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 

Thos. Cook & Sons 

Coral Gables 

Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 

German Railroads & Resorts 

Hollywood by the Sea 

Hudson River Day Line 

Missouri Pacific Railroad 

Northern Pacihc Railroad 

Santa Fe Railroad 

Southern Pacihe Lines 

Tierney Diners 

Umon Pacihe System 


United Hotels of America 
United States Lines 


and Süserware 

Bulova Watches 
Hamilton Watches 
Ingersoll Watches 
Kum-A-Part Kuff Buttons 
Longines Watch 
New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases and 

Bele Buckles 
Westclox 
Masical Instruments and Radio 
A-C Davton Radio 
Atwater Kent Radio 
Brambach Pianos 
Buescher Band Instruments 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
Carrvola Phonograph 
Conn Band Instruments 
Freed-Fisemann Radios 
Gulbransen— The Registering 

Piano 
Hohner Harmonicas 
Radiola 
Sohmer Pianos 
Victrola 
Willard Radio Batteries 
Yale Flashlights and Batteries 

Office Equipment 

Burroughs Adding Machine 


Comptometer Housekeepers’ 


Corona Typewriter 
Dick Mimeograph 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 


cases 
Kardex Rand Equipment 
National Cash Registers 
Remington Typewriter 
Royal UM ewriter 
Woodstock Electric Typewriter 


Paints and Hardware 


Berry Brothers Varnish, Ena- 
mel & Stain 

Cabot Creosote Stains 

Dutch Bov White Lead Paint 

Efecto Auto Enamel 

Lowe Brothers Paints 

Rutland Patching Plaster 

Sherwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 

“61” Floor Varnish 

Valspar Varnish 

Yale Locks and Building Hard- 
ware 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 
Arch Prescrver Shoe 
Bostoman Shoes 
Douglas Shoes 
Horsham Shoes 
Jung The “Original” Arch 

Braces 


merican 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Johnson's Liquid Wax 
lohnson Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher 
Old English Wax 
Scott Tissue Towels 
3-in-One Oil 
Sporting Goods 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms 
Macgregor Golf Clubs 
Flexible Fiver 
Stationery and Books 

Carter's Fountain Pens & Ink 
Dixon Ticonderoga Lead Pencils 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. 
John Holland Jewel Fountain 

Pens 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer’s— Pens— Pencils— 

Skrip 
Standard Diaries 
Venus Pencils 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain 

Pens 

Toys and Games 

Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. 5. Playing Cards 
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Safely Comfort, Economy 


F your tar is equipped with balloon wheels 

put on Stabilized Balloons. You'll get the 
smoothness of motion, strength, safety, ease of 
steering, long mileage, and economy of Dayton 
stabilized construction. 


You'll get complete road contact at deflections as 
low as tive percent. You'll get the advantages of 
the extra-wide, Semi-Flat Tread. You'll get the 
wear- resisting qualities of Dayton tempered rub- 
ber. You'll get a non-skid design that is quick of 
grip and does not sing nor cause rumbling. 


ND if your car is equipped with the large 
diameter wheels put on Dayton Thorobred 
Cords—the pioneer low air pressure tires—tires 
that for five years have proven their ability to 
deliver longer mileage, plus easy riding on less air. 


EE the Dayton Dealer. Ask him to show 
you a Dayton Stabilized Balloon or a Dayton 
Thorobred Cord to fit your wheels. Ask him to 
point out the features of Dayton construction. 
Convince yourself that Daytons offer advantages 
to be found in no other tires. Investigate today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Pioneer Builder of Low Air Pressure Tires 


Dayton 


Stabilize 


ALLOONS 


The Most Interesting 
Place in the World 
to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


I Found It in the Stockroom 
of a Big Wholesale House 


IOLKS who have traveled up and 

down and around the earth would 

probably find the stockroom of a 
large wholesale house a very dull place. 
Such a room proved to be the most inter- 
esting spot I have ever come across. 

In the department in which I worked, 
we opened every day hundreds of boxes 
and crates from all over the world. There 
were toys, baskets, vases, and novelties 
from Japan; there was cutlery from Eng- 
land, china from Holland, mechanical 
toys from France, matches from Sweden 
and Norway, pencils from Bavaria, brass 
novelties from Russia, and many other 
articles from Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
and even from far-away India. 

I never failed to get a thrill when I 
pulled the fastenings and coverings off one 
of these boxes or crates. It was interesting 
to see how things were packed in different 
countries. Most articles from the Oriental 
countries came in huge basketlike affairs 
made of cane and willow. These con- 
tainers looked much too fragile to protect 
the merchandise that came in them, but 
rarely did we find anything damaged. 

The crockery from Holland always came 
packed in fine, long dry grass. German 
goods were usually packed in excelsior, 
and the articles weré very neatly and 
carefully arranged. 

One of my most cherished possessions 
is a collection of newspapers gathered 
from packing cases that came to our store 
from all parts of the world. Of course I 
cannot read many of the papers, but I am 
sure that the strange words and pictures 
bring me something of the sensation I 
would feel in a foreign country. 

Some day, I hope actually to see the 
places I have so often visited in my 
imagination as I unpacked case after case 
of goods in our big stockroom. But if ] 
never get to travel—well, I am still grate- 
ful for the stockroom! J. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


It Was a Spot in the Middle 
of the Australian Desert 


rE HAS been my lot to roam about this 
old world of ours a great deal. I have 
wined and dined in all the sas art of 

Europe; I have slept three in a bed with 
the Indians of the Peruvian Andes; and I 
have spent weeks on a diet of breadfruit 
and yams in the thatch huts of the South 
Sea Islanders. 

These places interested me principally 
ecause of their associations with various 
types of men and women. But the most 
interesting place in the world to me is the 
spot where I made my seventh camp in 
crossing the Great Australian Desert. 
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And this place totally lacked associations 
with mankind. I was traveling by camel 
team; my only companion was an Aus- 
tralian aboriginal. At dawn, we awoke to 
find that our camels had strayed out of 
sight. 

y black native companion set out to 
track the camels, while I began to break 
camp, when suddenly, like a flash, I real- 
ized that I was alone in the middle of a 
vast desert! 

For the first time in my life, I was 
where I could look uninterruptedly at 
land as far as the eye could reach, and yet 
could see no solitary sign of life. The place 
fascinated me. The sky above seemed 
very close, and the sun stood forth in all 
his glory. 

-r E I felt close to God. D. G. c. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Sawmill Village in Mexico 
Gets My Vote 


Iz IS just a sawmill village, and yet, 
San Juanito, Mexico, is to me the most 
interesting place in the world. 

Stepping from a passenger train at the 
little village station, you are greeted by 
the majesty of the mountains. 

In the gorgeous forest, shadows of weird 
and fascinating shapes flicker in the still 

ls. Here, native women may be seen 

athing their babies, or washing the few 

clothes needed in the almost perfect 
climate of San Juanito. 

Huge stacks of hand-hewn ties, thou- 
sands of telegraph poles, and millions of 
feet of lumber are piled at various in- 
tervals over the village. After school 
hours, children play hide and seek about 
the great stacks of lumber. In San Juan- 
ito, you will find a good school building 
and efficient teachers. 

Stay for the evening, and the scene 
changes. The buzz of the sawmills is 
heard no more, but clear, sweet notes rise 
from a guitar as some swain plays and 
sings to his sweetheart. Soon after sup- 

r, the villagers gather in a building made 
rom lumber they have cut, sawed, and 
built into a community house, to hear the 
outside world. Swarthy Indians, lighter- 
skinned Mexicans, and a sprinkling of 
Europeans and Americans gather in the 
hall to hear the radio presented to the vil- 
lage by the governor of Chihuahua. 

K. E. H. 


Eprror’s Nore: The pessimists who pro- 
claim that the country is going to the dogs 
because modern men and women do not find 
home as attractive as did their fathers and 
mothers would get a jolt if they should read the 
letters receivedsin this contest. Hundreds of 
per in all walks of life wrote us that to them 
ome is the most interesting spot on earth. 
Among foreign countries, China heads th« 
list of interesting places. Mexico, Italy, and 


the Holy Land come next; while Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii follow in the order named 
Washington was voted as the most interesting 
city in America. New York, Chicago, and New | 
Orleans followed a close second, third, and 
fourth. London led the foreign cities, with 
Panis second. The West seems to be the most 
popular section of America .from the scenic 


viewpoint, the favorite spots being Yellow- 
stone Park, the Grand Canyon, and certain 
sections of California. 


He 


could be so attractive 


What was it that kept bim socially submerged ? 


i rra good features. 
An interesting talker—an excel- 
lent dancer. Yet somehow he seldom 
held the interest of any girl for long. 
Somehow he received only a few 
invitations, while his friends went 
everywhere. 


He was fairly popular with men— 
but girls would look him over care- 
fully and then just as carefully over- 


look him. 
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A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a grimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
V3 of 60c jar for 10c 


For 10c we send a special 
trial cube containing one- 
third of contents ofareg- 
ular 60c jar. Contains suf- 
ficient Pompeian Mas- 
Gage Cream to test 
thoroughly its wonderful 
benefits. Positively only 
one trial tube toa family 
on this exceptional offer. 


Clears the Skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses thepores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to Use. After 
shaving or wash- 
ing, rub it in gently. 
Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at bome 
— then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
At all druggists. 


| THE POMPEIAN CO., Cleveland, O., Dept. 93 ` 


Gentlemen: | enclose a dime (10c) for liberal 
sample of Pompeian Massage Cream. 
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A Famous 
Auctioneer Tells the 
Secrets of His Trade 


(Continued from page 27) 


ears, advancing to a salary of fifteen dol- 
ars a week. Then he went to sell horses 
onthe horse market at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he had a wonderful training 
in voice, knowledge of buyers and values, 
as well as in speed and endurance. There 
were times when he was on the block from 
ten in the morning until nine at night. 
After three years of this, he began selling 
on his own account, specializing in the 
sale of pure-bred hogs all through the 
corn belt. Later he sold horses and cattle. 

“Nothing in the world is more fun than 
an honest auction," said Reppert. “It’s 
like a game, with rules that both sides 
understand and respect. The buyer in- 
tends to pay as little as he can and the 
seller aims to get as much as he can. 
Everybody matches wits, with the auc- 
tioneer to stand between and see that both 
sides get a square deal. And he must keep 
his knowledge of human nature at his 
finger tips every moment of the time. 
Often he must dede in the twinkling of 
an eye just what a man will do in any 
given circumstance. 

“Once at Hudson, Iowa, I was selling 
Farcier, the world’s champion Belgian 
stallion, for William Cronover. Farcier 
was a magnificent animal—even for a 
champion—and just before the sale I 
asked Mr. Cronover what he thought 
Farcier would bring. He said about forty 
thousand dollars. 

*** Nearer fifty thousand,’ I prophesied. 
But Mr. Cronover laughed at me. 

***]'ll make you a present of every cent 
over forty-five thousand you can get for 
him,' he said. 


*FT HERE was a big crowd present, but 

thesmall buyers dropped out when the 
fancy-money class of animals went on the 
block. There were only three contenders 
for Farcier: Mrs. Le Febuer, of Iowa, who 
owned a fine string of pure-breds; Grant 
Good, of Ogden, Iowa; and a wealthy 
breeder from Kansas City. All three had 
plenty of money and all three wanted that 
stallion. Grant Good didn't appear in the 
bidding personally; he had asked the 
editor of one of the farm papers to bid for 
him. This often happens at an auction, 
when the buyers do not wish to be known 
as bidders. Grant Good warned me to be 
sure and not sell Farcier without giving 
his man a last chance to bid. 

“The sale went on briskly. Small bid- 
ders dropped out as the ten-, twenty-, and 
thirty-thousand-dollar marks were passed 
and the field was left to the three I have 
mentioned. The excitement was intense. 
By jumps of three, five, and ten hundred 
dollars at a time, I worked the price up 
to forty-five thousand dollars, Mrs. Le 
Febuer making that bid. That was a 
world's record price in itself, and I didn't 
know but I would have to be satisfied 
with it. In the meantime, however, I had 
been studying my bidders, and on the 
spur of the moment I decided to take a 
long chance. s 
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"The air was tingling with suspense. 
The point had been reached where a raise 
in the bid, if it came, would naturally 
be only fifty or a hundred dollars—just 
enough to top the last. But all of a sudden 
I looked straight at Grant Good’s bidder 
and shot out, very fast: 

“*Forty-five thousand dollars I’m bid 
and at forty-five thousand I’m going to 
sell—unless you want to say forty-seven 
thousand five hundred, and say it quick!’ 

“The bidder took the words right out of 
my mouth. 

*** Forty-seven thousand five hundred,’ 
he shot back; and at that price Farcier 
was knocked down to him for Grant Good. 
Suggestion did it—all in a minute. You 
see, one great advantage of an auction is 
that the demand is visible. If a person 
sees that someone else wants a thing, he 
is much more likely to want it himself and 
perhaps pay a little more for it than he had 
expected to. 


N OPTIMISTIC buyer, in a pleasant 

frame of mind, will pay more any day 
than a grouchy buyer. One of the auc- 
tioneer's biggest tasks is to keep every- 
body happy and good-natured. The 
slightest trace of ill humor on his part will 
lose him his crowd; and if you lose your 
crowd, you're gone. You must steer an 
even course, at the same time, and be sure 
that you are kidding in the right way. A 
little kidding and repartee goes a good 
deal farther than ling funny stories. 
Unless the story fits in just right, your 
crowd is likely to wish that you had stuck 
to your chips. But repartee is rapid-fire, 
and the crowd likes anything direct and 
unexpected. I remember once when a calf 
stepped on a man's foot. ‘Frank,’ I said, 
‘is that catalogue wrong? It says that the 
calf weighs just five hundred pounds— 
how about it? 

““T'll say it’s nearer a thousand,’ he 
growled good-natured] 

“The ring was Deddy and the man was 
wearing heavy rubber boots that looked 
as big as steamboats. 

** Then,’ I said, ‘would you mind mov- 
ing your foot and letting the rest of the 
crowd see that heifer?’ 

“ But an auctioneer must be on his toes 
all of the time, and be sure that his 
repartee is to the point. For if there is one 
thing you need in a sale, it is action. 
Sometimes, if the crowd jams in the aisles, 
I'll ask them politely to step back and let 
the animals into the ring, ‘All except the 
bow-legged eople; they may remain in 
the aisles.” That invariably moves them 
back, laughing as they go. 

“T always make a point of calling the 
buyers and sellers by name too. It pleases 
them to be identified. Suppose I am cry- 
ing a sale up in Canada, and I see a 
stockman from Missouri who has come 
up to look at some animals he thinks he 
may want. Perhaps he doesn’t know a 
soul in the crowd and feels rather out of it. 
It doesn't do to let a buyer feel lonely; it's 
not a good mood for buying. So Í spot 
him, ask about his herd in Missouri, and 
immediately he feels at home and in a 
good humor. He’s ten times more likely 
to spend the money he came to spend. A 
few pleasant words at the right time goes 
with individuals as well as with crowds. 
And it’s just as easy to say something nice 
and pleasant as to say something thought- 
less or sarcastic, just to get a laugh. 


OST 


HE OTHER DAY a repre- 

sentative of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute walked into a 
business man's office in answer to 
a telephone call. 

“I have sent for you because I 
am in serious trouble," said the 
man. “I am on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

“Fifteen years ago I had an 


opportunity to enrol with the 
Institute," he went on. “But I 
was just out of college, making a 


good salary, and I expected to 
get my experience out of my 
work. I did pretty well. I ac- 
cumulated a small fortune." 


He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” he said. 
“In the last two months I have lost 

35,000 in my business, and all because 
there are certain fundamental principles of 
business I thought I knew and didn't. 


* But it's not too late," he concluded. 
“I can get back that $35,000, and this 
time I won't lose it. I want to enrol for 
your reading course before another sun 
Sets. 


Procrastination is the thief 
of cold hard cash 


It is the business of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute to prevent just such tragedies 
as this. How? By providing a means 
whereby a man may become familiar with 
all the underlying principles of business. 

The young man of twenty with no re- 
sponsibilities to anyone but himself can 
perhaps afford to take a chance. 


But these are serious days, these days 
after thirty! The earning of money, once 
taken more or less lightly, has become 
vital. You want your Wife to have every 
comfort this world offers. You want your 


$35,000 


children to have as good a chance as you 
had—a better chance. 


It is to mature men—men who not only 
want to succeed but must succeed—that 
the Institute appeals most strongly. 


For more than sixteen years it has been 
the privilege of the Institute to help men 
shorten the path to success; to increase 
their earning power, to make them masters 
of the larger opportunities in. business. 
More than 250,000 men have profited by 
its training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of these 
prominent men: 

General Coleman DuPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy H. John- 
ston, President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent enginecr; Frederick H. Hurd- 
man, Certified Public Accountant and 
Business Advisor; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist. 


The typical Institute 
man is— You 


You are probably over 30. The average 
age of Institute subscribers is 34. 

You have a wife; perhaps children. A 
majority of Institute subscribers are mar- 
ried. 

In other words, this training is especially 
designed for you. Will you let us tell you 
about it? 


Send for this valuable book 


Out of our expe rience we have prepared a 
book called “Forging Ahead in Business." 
We should like to send you this book— 


free by mail, and without obligation. 


It is a cheerful, helpful book. It proves 
conclusively that a man’s responsibilities 
and income can be increased by a definite 
addition to his business knowledge; and it 
points the way. The coupon brings it to 
you. 


(Sse ee ee eS 


| Alexander Hamilton Institute 


602 Astor Place 


New York City 


Send me at once the 
Ahead in Business,” 


new 
which I may 


Signature... 


Please u 


Business 


Address 


Business 
Position 


revised edition of “Forging 


keep without obligation. 


plainly 


rite 
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Universal Model—$7.50 


HE BOYCE MOTO 
METER is dependable un- 
der every driving condition. Its 
utility is not a matter of weeks 
or months. It lasts forever. Its 
warning is unmistakable. 
* L4 Y * 

It gives you a sense of security 
that no other instrument can. 
8,000,000 drivers depend upon 
it to warn them in time to pre- 
vent expensive damage from over- 
heated motors. It registers di- 
rectly in the driver's line of 
vision—on the radiator 
cap. Ifyour eyes are on the 
road ahead— where they 
should be— you cannot 
avoid watching your Boyce 


MOIO MANK NEG. OLO METEN 


Moto Meter. Never confused 
with the other instruments on 


the crowded dashboard. 
* y * * 
Manufacturers protecting 
their cars use Boyce Moto Meters 
as regular equipment. To meet 


a world-wide demand, the Boyce 
Moto Meter is made in America 
and in five foreign countries. 
Everywhere dealers have Boyce 
Moto Meters for every type of 
car—in various designs—$3.50 
to $15.00. 


NOTE : We also manufacture Boyce Moro Meters for dash- 
board or steering column smstaliatson. Thousands of these 
ere now in use on automobiles and U. S. Army and Navy 
aeroplanes. Whateve? type of heat sndscator you prefer, 
jou can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name “Moto Meter” is the registered trade-mark and tbe exclusive property of this Company 
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“ At a show I like to go 'round and meet 
the exhibitors, most of whom I know. I 
always make it a point to know just how 
they fared with their entries in the ex- 
hibition ring. If a man takes first, second, 
or third place, I mention it. But if he 
didn't get a place, he doesn't want to be 
reminded of it, so I n t say anything to 
him about his entries. rapke always te 
to discuss their eerie but you can 
make many a fine enemy by insisting on 
sympathizing over failures! 


“THE auctioneer’s stateof healthis very 
important. Itake mighty good care 
of mine. Personality, that quality that 
enables a man to influence another, is a 
mighty hard thing to put your finger on; 
but I beve that good health and conse- 
quent good spirits is a part of it. If I am 
not feeling up to the mark, I never let on. 
Suppose x to a town to conduct a sale 
and the owner meets me at the train. His 
first question always is: 

*** How are you, Fred? 

“Put yourself in his place. That sale 
means thousands of dollars to him. If I 
tell him I'm not feeling well, or that I 
didn't sleep the night before or am off my 
feed, it is serious for him. ‘Good lord,’ he 
thinks, *Reppert's sick! The sale will be 
a fizzle? And that means gloom all 
around, 

“So, no matter how I may be feeling, I 
give him my heartiest shake and a cheerful 
grin. I keep myself fit. I have no use for 
liquor or tobacco. I try to be in bed as 
early as eight-thirty or nine. I get up at 
da licht, winter or summer. I am at m 
office before most people are out of bed. 
Before nine o'clock, I've about finished my 
day's work there, ‘because I take advan- 
tage of the time of day when the brain is 
working the fastest. 

“One of my favorite mottoes is ‘Get up 
when you wake up and wake up when you 
get up.’ The moment I wake I put my 
feet to the floor and ‘snap into it. You 
get a momentum that way that carries 
you through the day. And I take a lot of 
exercise, too; I walk as much as possible 
and I never neglect my setting-up exer- 
cises. I believe in working hard while I'm 
working; but I play in the same way. 
When I lock up my desk at two o'clock, I 
lock up my business cares and forget them. 
Next day I bring a fresh, clear mind to the 
problem, and usually find that it has 
settled itself in the interim. 

“The auctioneer, you know, cannot be 
a trailer—he has to lead his buyers. And 
so he must be ready at any time for any 
emergency. You often need momentum 
to carry you along at an auction. Some- 
times, when the prices are coming slowly, 
I stop short and say: ‘Listen. We've been 
working pretty steadily here; let's stop 
and take a rest for a minute. Get up and 
stretch your legs. The bid rests at five 
hundred and fifty.’ 

"When we get back to the-bidding I 
start in at four hundred and fifty. The 
man who had the last bid thinks I’ve for- 
gotten him. I haven't. But I want mo- 
mentum, and I get it by swinging up the 
bids to five hundred and fifty again, and 
by that time we're going strong. Usually 
it carries up the price. 

“At a sale, you bring your tops on first, 
the animals for which you expect to get 
the best prices. If you try the other way 
around and bring on tbe [a bids first, it 
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sets a low standard, and you find it hard 
to get a thousand dollars, say, for an 
animal that should bring even more. But 
trot out your top attraction first and 
knock him down for fifteen hundred, and 
when the lower grade comes along the 
buyers remember the first sale, and con- 
sider the second bidding as dirt cheap. 

“I always use suspense to get speed, 
too. Once you let bids drag, it's hard to 

et even fair prices. If the bidding is 
bou the buyers get the impression of a 
sharp demand. They think maybe they 
won't get what they want unless they get 
busy—so they get busy. 

"Everything depends on being confi- 
dent and ehowif it. Confidence begets 
confidence. Sometimes, even though you 
do not feel as confident as you might like 
about a situation, you can look confident. 

“ Moreover, an auctioneer has to play on 
every quirk in human nature that may 
bring the bids he wants. If he cannot dothis, 
he won’t be much good in the business. He 
must encourage competition where it isn’t 
keen, and direct it where it is keen. He has 
to make some quick decisions—and stick 
to 'em when he has made them. 

“T remember in Missouri one time, a 
tornado completely ruined the sale pa- 
vilion about an hour before the sale. We 
hustled together some temporary seats in 
a shed and held the sale on schedule. I 
never postpone a sale that can possibly be 
held, even if I would have to hire an air- 
plane to get there. Once, when I had 
chartered a special train to make con- 
nections to reach a sale at Jackson, 
Mississippi, the porter was very curious 
to know just what the train had cost. I 
didn't care particularly to dwell on the 

rice, for the sa e brought me only one 

undred and twenty-five; but I told in. 
‘Four hundred and twenty-three dollars!’ 

“He almost dropped the bag he was 
carrying. 

"'Gosh, boss,’ he exclaimed in awe, 
‘Td sure stayed at the other end!’ 


s ONE of my most interesting sales was 

held at Ed Baxter’s place at Pawnee, 
Illinois. Uncle Ed, as everybody calls him, 
was selling a champion Duroc hog, Buddy 
K the Fourth, and we believed that there 
was a chance to hang up a new world’s 


record price, for several buyers wanted | 


him badly enough to pay well for him. 
In fact, two sets of farmer syndicates had 
been formed to get him. Also, the McNeil 
Brothers, a pair of as good fellows and 
good sports as you find anywhere, wanted 
him. And a man named Kreshel, who had 


originally bred the hog and later sold him | 


to Uncle Ed, wanted to buy him back. 
“When the hogs were brought in, bids 

came fast. Even at a record price, the 

Duroc was reckoned a good buy, not only 


for his actual worth, but also for his ad- | 
vertising value, and the bidders were all | 


in dead earnest. In addition, Kreshel had 
a sentimental interest in wanting him 
back. The excitement grew keener and 
keener until the bid rested at forty-nine 
hundred dollars. 

“Then Kreshel rose. He was on the top 
tier of seats surrounding the ring, and 
every eye turned on him as he shouted, 
‘I'll give five thousand dollars, and I've 
got the cash right here to pay it!’ 

"Everybody cheered. [t looked as if 
the sale was over. I began a neat little 


speech preparatory to closing the sale, | 
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To-morrow . 


AN exhaustive survey recently made 

by one of America’s leading univer- 
sities, showed that of a large number of 
men who had speculated over a period 
of years, 97 % actually lost money, 2% 
broke even and only 1 96 came out ahead. 


The ticker says nothing about tomor- 
row. It makes no promises—yet it is for 
the future alone that any man invests. 


Why take chances? Why not safe- 
guard the future? In a few years you can 
build up a comfortable income in Adair 
Guaranteed 642% Bonds. And every 
dollar you invest will be amply secured 
by a closed first mortgage upon care- 
fully selected income-producing proper- 
ties, protected by a constantly widening 
margin of safety, with earnings always 
subject to the mortgage. 


This already ample security is further 
fortified by the unconditional guarantee 
of the Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
in writing on the face of the bond, 
pledging every dollar of our capital, sur- 
plus and profits. 


Back of this guarantee is the unbroken 
record of over 60 years without loss to 
any Adair Investor. 


Further, one of the largest and most conservative 
Surety Companies in America stands ready at all times 
to insure any Adair Bond against loss. 


Finally, there is the yield—an uninterrupted income 
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remarking how fitting it was that this 
magnificent hog, Buddy K the Fourth, 
should return to his original owner as the 
world's champion, brought back at a 
world's record price—when I noticed 
Hugh McNeil's hand, signaling a raise. I 
hurriedly changed the ending of my 
speech: 

"'But, I added, ‘pleasant as that 
thought is, we'll postpone considering it 
for a moment, for I am now bid ive 
thousand and twenty-five dollars." 

“There was a dead silence for a moment 
and then Kreshel wound up the climax 
with another shout: 

“*T wouldn't give another cent for him,’ 
he yelled, ‘not another cent!’ 

"So Buddy K the Fourth went to the 
McNeil Brothers.” 


EPPERT'S biggest day as an auction- 

eer netted him fifty-two hundred and 
fifty dollars for the afternoon's work. Not 
a nee pay check for a day. Let him 
tell it: 

“Tt was the middle of February and 
bitter cold, twenty below and lower. We 
were going up on the train from Sioux 
Falls to hold a sale for Larry Pinard, near 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota. About 
twenty-five buyers were aboard the train, 
as well as myself. 

“When we got as far as the railroad 
took us, we were still three miles from our 
destination; but no vehicle could get 
through, for there had been a tremendous 
fall of snow. The buyers were all for 
taking the next train back, and if they 
had gone there would have been no sale 
that day. Now, I had to think about 
keeping myself in good physical condition 
and good voice; but I knew that the sale 
ought not to be postponed. Larry Pinard 
had just sold his prize bull, Richard Fair- 
fax, at private sale for a record price of 
fifty thousand dollars, and the animals to 
be sold at auction were products of that 
sire. The time to get good prices for 
them was then, while the news of the 
price Richard Fairfax had brought was 
fresh. 

“So I buttoned up my overcoat. 

*** Come on, you fellows!’ I said, ‘you 
aren’t going to let a little weather beat 
you, are you? Think of Larry Pinard! 

e’s spent thousands of dollars adver- 
tising this sale and getting ready for it. 
If it’s called off, he’ll lose all that money, 
and, besides, you can’t make any of the 
money that you expected to by buying 
this stock.’ 

* By a mixture of jollying and argument 
I got them to go with me. We waded 
through snow waist deep onlthe level, and 
neck deep in drifts, in the bitter cold, and 
finally got to Larry Pinard's. The buyers 
who came with me were the only ones who 
showed up. But with this handful, we 
held an extraordinary sale. We sold forty- 


five animals at an average price of two 
thousand dollars a head. 

“One lot of seven heifers was put up in 
a bunch, the successful bidder to take one 
or as many as he chose at the rate of the 
bid price. I worked these seven up to 
eleven hundred and twenty-five dollars; 
that is, that was the price bid for one 
animal, with the privilege to the bidder of 
taking as many of the seven as he chose at 
the same price. I knew I could work the 
bid still higher, but if I did so, it would 
probably result in selling just one or two 
of the top heifers out of the seven. I was 
eager to sell all to one buyer, and finally 
succeeded in doing so—to Ferguson 
Brothers, of Camden, Minnesota. I made 
the sale over Mr. Ferguson’s earnest pro- 
test; he insisted he didn't want all seven. 
I practically high-handed him into taking 
them, for I knew I was doing him a good 
turn. 

“The next spring we were conducting a 
sale for Ferguson Brothers. Those seven 
heifers were put up for resale. I asked 
Mr. Ferguson what prices he expected to 
realize, and he iud me he thought he 
would be lucky if he got back as much as 
he paid for them—‘the ones you wished 
off on me at Larry Pinard’s,’ he put it— 
plus the cost of wintering them. 

**How much do you figure wintering 
cost you?’ I asked. 

"*About a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars apiece,’ he said. 

"*I'll allow you two hundred dollars 
apiece, and make you a proposition,' I 
offered. “The heifers, at the price you 
paid, plus wintering, at my figure, stand 

ou thirteen hundred and twenty-five dol- 
ars apiece. I'll pay you every cent the 
heifers average less than thirteen hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, if you'll split 
fifty-fifty with me on every cent they 
average above that." 

“He agreed. I laid myself out to make 
some money. We sold the seven heifers 
for an average price of more than two 
thousand dollarel 


"NAVHEN my end of the day's receipts 
was figured up, they owed me 
forty-two hundred and fifty dollars. 

“That wasn't all. Another man had 
advertised a sale for the following day, 
which I was to conduct. His herd was 
smaller and not so interesting, and many 
buyers who came for the Ferguson sale 
would not have waited over a day. He 
was going to pay me five hundred dollars; 
but when he saw how successfully the 
Ferguson cattle were going, he offered 
to double my fee, making it a thousand 
dollars if I would sell his cattle immedi- 
ately after I got through with Ferguson 
Brothers. 

“I did; and took home checks for fifty- 
two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
afternoon's work!" 


MELVILLE DAVISSON POST, the famous fiction writer, gives you next 
month an extraordinary mystery story, packed with action and suspense 


and peopled with striking characters. 


A trial was on and the defendant 


was all but convicted—until the hero of this story, an old-time court- 
house lawyer, called for ‘‘The Forgotten Witness." That is the title 
of the story and also its key. You will be fascinated by the plot and the peo- 
ple who take part in it. And you will be delighted to know that several 
other stories woven around the same principal characters will appear 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE in the near future. Each is a unit in itself, 


and can be read independently of the others. 


But these are some of the 


most remarkable mystery stories produced by any writer in recent years. 
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thing as dandruff. It is a forerunner of 
baldness. If dandruff persists year after 
year, you can be pretty certain that bald- 
ness will come on apace. Any treatment 
that will help the scalp to rise above the 
dandruff level is pretty sure to be helpful 
in saving the hair. 

Take loss of weight: While worry and 
nervousness can bring about a very sud- 
den loss of weight, it would be safer to 
suspect that some real physical disorder 
was responsible for this rapid reduction, 
and a thorough investigation should be 
made to locate the basic trouble. Sudden 
loss of weight between forty and fifty 
might indicate malignancy somewhere in 
the body, and an early investigation 
usually affords opportunity for real help. 
Earlier in life dien loss of weight might 
suggest tuberculosis, and that is a disease 
which, if taken in time, is one of the most 
easily cured of humanity's major afllic- 
tions. 

If weight reduction is merely the result 
of worry and anxiety, then shy attention 
should be given to correcting the mental 
habits. 

Now, a word about fatigue. Nine times 
out of ten fatigue is merely the physical 
manifestation of brain fag and nervous 
exhaustion. However, as diabetes, tuber- 
culosis, and many other diseases are often 
accompanied by fatigue, an investigation 
should be made to find out what is its 
cause. 

Take the matter of rheumatism, which, 
like headache, is not a disease. They are 
both merely symptoms. Headaches are 
valuable indicators of certain disorders. A 
subsequent article will be devoted to 
headache. Rheumatism is a danger signal, 
which, together with neuralgia and neu- 
ritis, means that infection is harbored at 
some place in the body, and an effort 
should be made to go behind the scenes 
and find the real source of this infection, 
and remove it. Rheumatism usually sug- 
gests infection in the teeth, tonsils, sinuses, 
appendix, gall bladder, or some other 
place. 


N PASSING, let me say that, while warts 

areentirely innocent and harmless, moles 
and other skin tumors which are easily 
irritated should be promptly and properly 
removed, as sometimes in later life they 
may become malignant. 

Tract is sometimes seized upon as a 
serious symptom, but as a rule it is not 
indicative of any serious disorder in either 
mind or body. 

Increased irritability, frequent explo- 
sions of temper, usually indicate that 
something is going wrong, if it be nothing 
more than a woeful lack of self-control, 
and a thorough search should be made to 
discover the real trouble: whether it is 

hysical, nervous, or a combination of 
Ln. 

While on the subject of symptoms let 
me warn every reader of this magazine 
against being unduly alarmed by certain 
symptoms. We have a whole tribe of 
"false alarm" symptoms which, as a 
general rule, do not mean anything. 

Dizziness, for instance, is a very com- 


mon symptom, but nine times out of ten 
it means nothing serious. Numbness is 
another. A lot of folks think numbness is 
a forerunner of paralysis; but they should 
be delivered from that fear. Queer feel- 
ings in the head and wandering pains 
frighten others. Now, pain can't be very 
serious if it moves around. Minor pains in 
the region of the heart, or more particularly 
palpitation, are usually merely the result 
of gas pressure from the stomach or 
bowels. : 

It is in connection with the symptom- 
less or so-called “old-age diseases" that 
trouble is able to sneak up on us un- 
awares, and undermine our health. And 
that is one of the reasons why it is highly 
desirable to form the habit of going to 
your doctor and dentist for a thorough 
examination once a year. While these 
diseases are symptomless to the patient 
many years before the actual danger 
point is reached, most of them cast their 
warning shadows ahead in such a manner 
that a physician can detect the tendency, 
and detect it in time to do something of 
real value by way of prevention. 


EOPLE are criminally careless of their 

health. What would you think of a 
banker who never examined his books until 
the cashier had stolen the funds and skipped 
to Canada? What would you think of an 
engineer who never inspected his ma- 
chinery until he was notified of a break- 
down? And yet you can replace neg- 
lected machinery, and you can discharge 
incompetent accountants. But when your 
vital organs once go stale, if an organic 
change has taken place, you are up against 
it. You must learn to take care of your 
vital machinery, for the set of vital organs 
you are born with are those you will die 
with. 

We doctors feel that a responsibility 
rests upon us to prevent disease and to 
prolong life. You may have heard the 
story of the man who died and went to 
Glory, but was refused admittance by the 
gatekeeper because his name was not on 
the list of eligibles. The man said pro- 
testingly, “I have lived the way they 
taught me, and I certainly have been led 
to believe I would go to heaven when I 
died. Won’t you please look the list over 
again?" Whereupon, St. Peter took a 
second look and returning said, to the pil- 

rim, “I beg your pardon. Come right in. 

our name was on the list; but, my dear 
fellow, it was way down toward the end. 
You aren't due up here for twenty years 
yet. Who was your doctor?" 

An old schoolmate, whom I shall call 
Mr. Brown, dropped in to see us socially 
one evening. During the course of con- 
versation he said, “What a fuss you doc- 
tors make about examining well people! 
Isn't it enough to take their money when 
they are sick that you have to start in on 
them when they are well?” 

I tried to explain to our friend the value 
of periodic examinations, and told him 
about men who thought they were in 
perfect health, until the life insurance 
doctor turned them down because they 
were suffering from some unsuspected dis- 
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path passes through New York or 
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Wanamaker's — you may easily cover the 
cost of your entire trip by participating in 
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tional institution. Q More than $5.000,000 
worth of Wanamaker furniture—a collection 
without equal in the whole world—at savings 
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Irresistible We 
isthe charmof ^ 
| a Smooth clear skin 


N? other element of 
beauty has the alluring 
appeal of a: fresh, velvety 
skin, glowing with health 
and color. Every man ad- 
mires it and nature intended 
every woman to possess It. 

But no skin, however lovely, will 
retain its beauty unaided and thou- 
sands of women have found the solu- 
tion of their problem in the daily use 
of Resinol Soap. There are three ex- 
cellent reasons why this soap appeals 
so strongly to the woman. who wishes 
to preserve or restore the fresh, youth- 
ful charm of her complexion. 

First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet 
soap giving a quantity of creamy, 
pore-searching lather that invigorates 
while it cleanses. 


— 


Then its ingredients are absolutely 
pure and wholesome. There is no 
trace of free alkali—that harsh, drying 
chemical which makes so many ordi- 
nary soaps injurious tothe skin and hair. 


But best of all it contains the soothing Resinol 
properties which give it that distinctive, refresh- 
ing fragrance and rich color, and cause it to keep 
the skin clear and velvety. It leaves nothing to 
be desired for a toilet soap. 


For special irritations, apply a little 
how 


Resinol Ointment and see 

quickly it clears them away. This 
healing ointment has also been used 
successfully for years for the relief of 
itching, burning skin troubles. Your 
druggist sells the Resinol products. 


Write for free trial Resinol Soap 
and Ointment. Dept. E, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


order. He listened attentively and said, 
“Well, if that is the case then begin on me. 
Start in to-morrow. I'll stay a while. 
admit I have my automobile overhauled 
regularly, and maybe you are right.” 

Before we began to examine him he 
assured us that we wouldn’t find anything 
wrong. He had just passed one of the best 
years of his life and felt full of pep. His 
only complaint was that of frequent and 
severe headaches and a recent tendency to 
“fatigue.” Both early warnings of old 
Mother Nature which he had ignored. 

Before we were half way through the 
examination two serious facts were ap- 
parent: his blood pressure was 190, and he 
was suffering from Bright’s disease. We 
did our-utmost to try to get him to take a 
rest. We explained the situation, but it 
seemed difficult for him to realize that 
anything serious was wrong. He per- 
sisted in going right on with his business, 
and in less than six months was stricken 
with apoplexy, and died. 


[ATER on, this man’s wife sat in my office 
and wanted to know the truth about 
the whole thing. She said: “I have three 
children to raise now. My oldest child is a 
boy. I don't want him to grow up and die, 
as his father did, at the age of forty-three 
years. What is there to be learned about 
this thing?" I got out the records of his 
examination and went through them step 
by step, explaining to her how her husband 
came to die at forty-three of an “old-age 
disease." 

Mr. Brown's history showed that he had 
always been a hearty eater. For fifteen 
years he had been overweight; but in 
spite of that fact he was eating three 
square meals a day. Twelve years before 
he had had ample warning of impending 
trouble when he had repeated attacks of 
tonsillitis and quinsy sore throat. More- 
over, he had failed to pass a life insurance 
examination. At the time of his examina- 
tion, diseased tonsils were found and at 
least three abscessed teeth. There also 
were records of three severe attacks of 
grip, during which he had got out of bed 
while suffering with a fever and gone about 
his business. : 

This is one of the great causes of kidney 
trouble among people who are otherwise 
careful livers. Every now and then we 
find a man or woman with serious kidney 
trouble, who does not drink, smoke, or 
indulge in habits which would be ex- 
pected to affect the kidneys. Instead, 
they were crippled during some affliction 
like the “flu.” It is advisable, after any 
spell of sickness accompanied by fever, 
that the urine should be examined, to see 
if the kidneys have come through all 
right. 

I haven't the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Brown died prematurely from three causes: 
infected teeth and tonsils, habitual over- 
eating, and kidney trouble. All of these 
could have been prevented in his case had 
he been in the habit of going to his doctor 
once a year—and if he had followed the 
instructions that the doctor gave him. 

Public health authorities can do much 
to prevent contagious diseases; but they 
are powerless against disorders which are 
due to our personal practices and wrong 
mode of living. And the sooner we realize 
that we cannot play fast and loose with 
our health, so much the better are our 
chances of passing through the dangers of 


middle age, to meet old age with com- 
fortable serenity. 

If this question of personal hygiene can 
be properly emphasized, hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, who read this magazine 
can add years to their lives. Take the 
matter of blood pressure. I believe that 
overeating has far more to do with high 
blood pressure and kidney trouble than 
the eating of any particular kind of food. 
High blood pressure sufferers should not 
only cut down on their meals but should 
also subsist entirely upon oranges or milk 
one or two days a week. 

Overwork alio has something to do with 
blood pressure. Nervous stress and strain, 
without proper relaxation from one's 
work, is found to wear on the human 
system and cause premature breakdowns. 

Kidney trouble, as have already 
stated, is often caused by going out too 
soon after a cold with attendant fever, or 
influenza. The drinking of too little 
water also has much to do with bringing 
about premature kidney disease. 

I believe that almost all drugs, if 
habitually taken, have a contributing 
influence toward old-age diseases. I refer 
to alcohol, tobacco, and even tea and 
coffee, when excessively used. But prob- 
ably one of the greatest influences operat- 
ing to-day to bring about premature 
hardening of the arteries and death from 
old-age diseases is to be found in the teeth. 
Diseased tonsils are a source of infection, 
but undoubtedly the greatest menace of 
this sort is to be found in poorly crowned 
teeth, imperfect dental bridges, and faulty 
pivoted teeth. Rheumatism and subse- 
quent diseases of the arteries, kidneys, and 
the heart can often be traced to this 
source. 

No normal person is eager to depart 
this life in his forties or fifties. But it is a 
fact that, unless Mother Nature sets up 
some warning signals in the shape of pain 
or distress, his health is the last thing he 
thinks about. 

It is not my wish or intention to make 
people introspective or fussy regardin 
their health; bur I do think they should 
learn to put the right interpretation on 
their symptoms. If these appear to be 
serious, or if pain is long-continued in one 
locality, medical assistance should im- 
mediately be sought. Moreover, such 
commonplace symptoms as constant head- 
aches, loss of welt excessive fatigue, or 
rheumatism should not be regarded lightly. 


They are the stop, look, and listen signals 
of the body. 


Will reference to the symptomless 
diseases, or “old-age diseases," there 
is very little that one can do to prevent 
these disorders, aside from living a decent, 
hygienic, and temperate life. Form the 
habit of going to your physician once a 
year for a health audit, including an 
examination of the nose and throat, blood 
pressure, and the blood and urine. This 
represents the minimum audit. 

Regarding the diseaseless symptoms, or 
nervous disorders, we should make up our 
minds to control our thoughts and habits 
instead of allowing them to control us. 

Lastly, I want briefly to summarize 
personal practices which increase your 
vital resistance to disease. 

Batuinc: Keep the skin clean and 
active. In the case of low vital resistance, 
train the circulation to react to the morn- 
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ing cold bath, which, by the way, should 
always be taken in a warm room. 

Nutrition: The weight of the body 
should be kept normal. Find out what 
you should weigh according to your height 
and age, and stick as closely to that figure 
as possible. If you are overweight, you 
are predisposed to pneumonia and many 
other disorders. If you are underweight, 
you are quite likely to be the victim of 
colds, as well as an invitation to the at- 
tacks of other disease-producing germs. 

Exercise: Reasonable exercise in- 
creases vital resistance. Overwork, fa- 
tigue, and weariness invite disease, and 
greatly lower it. You are especially prone 
to catch disease when you are exhausted 
from overwork and exposed to cold and 
dampness. 

Outpoor Lire: Proper periods for 
work or play in the fresh air and sunshine 
are of inestimable value in the work of 
increasing resistance to disease. 

Pure Water: An abundance of good 
drinking water, regularly taken through- 
out the day, assists in keeping the blood 
purified and the white blood cells in 
fighting trim. 

Avoip Takinc Potsons—either in the 
form of drugs or as a part of your food and 
drink. 

COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE: A cour- 
ageous, happy state of mind enables one to 
utilize to the full advantage the normal 
natural physical resistance. Fear and 
depression are disease-producers. A clear 
conscience is a wonderful health asset. 

Tue Wue Boop CELLs: You should 
understand that the human blood con- 
tains two forms of cells—the red cells for 
carrying oxygen, and the white cells, 
whose business it is to seek out and find 
germs when they enter the body and 
destroy them. 


THE germ-destroying function of the 
white blood cells is interfered with by 
any and all conditions which tend to over- 
acidify the blood. Excessive meat eating 
and most all of the forms of drugs which 
are used, from alcohol down through 
tobacco, tea, and coffee, contribute to the 
over-acidification of the blood. These, 
together with the toxins absorbed from 
bad digestion and chronic constipation, 
serve to lessen the activity of the white 
blood cells. 

On the other hand, the white cells are 
encouraged in their action by short cold 
baths, and by improving the alkalinity of 
the blood temporarily. This is why, in 
the case of colds and other minor in- 
fections, we advise our patients to take a 
level teaspoonful of soda stirred into a 
glass of lemonade or orangeade. The 
fruit juices serve to encourage the action 
of the white blood cells and thus increase 
the alkaline reserve of the blood, while the 
addition of the soda serves temporarily to 
hasten this process. However, after two 
or three tablespoonfuls of soda have been 
taken, at the time you are coming down 
with a cold, its use should be discontinued. 
The soda habit is a bad habit, and should 
be regarded only as an emergency meas- 
ure. The proper maintenance of the 
alkaline reserve of the blood, which is of 
great assistance in helping the body to 
resist disease, should be preserved by a 
diet which allows the liberal use of dairy 
products, fruit, and vegetables. 

++ + + + 


It’s the Hylastic cord structure 
that makes each Mason Balloon 
such a sturdy, flexible, pneumatic 
cushion—saving both driver and 
car from the bumps and jolts of 
the road—giving greater comfort 
plus longer wear. 


* Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a special, carefully 
selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is spun exclusively 
in Mason's own mills under Mason's directions and to 
Mason standards. It is this Hylastic Cord that makes 
every Mason balloon so flexible that it gives maximum 
comfort and yet so tough and sinewy that it endures 
constant flexing for thousands and thousands of miles. 
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Ht. Johns Military Academy 


EPISCOPAL ‘THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


RAINED muscles! Endurance to 


obedience to command. Enthusiasm. 


race! Instant 
Loyalty! 


stand the hardest 
The will to win. 


All these things the boy learns at St. John's. For here education means 
more than text-books. It means the development of an alert, well-balanced 
mind. It means a body made strong and vigorous. It means a character 
in which self-control, honor, leadership and manliness are outstanding. 


In the classroom, at drill, or on the athletic field, each lad associates with 
real men. Men with undulled enthusiasm. Men who know boys. Men 
whom boys admire and respect, whose years of experience equip them to 
help vour son prepare for life as well as for college or business. 


Send to-day for the illustrated catalog and learn more of our method. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 18-H, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


More than Quarter of a Century One of America's Leading Prep Schools. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S. 


Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue Ridge. Mild winters. About 1100 feet above sea-level 
Classical, Engineering and Commieréial courses Large, able faculty ànd?highest standards of 
scholarship. Graduates Certificated to Colleges and West Point. R. O. T. C. under active Army 
Officer. Has Junior department for boys 10 to 13 years of age. Operates Camp Highland Lake, in 
“The Land of the Sky," near Hendersonville, N. C., July and August. 


For Catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


NAZAR EE AALL 


For the Boy—First: Health and Character! 
Your Boy will receive Personal Attention from Experienced, Sympathetic Masters. 


Founded in 1743. College Preparatory and Business Courses. Gymnasium and_ Pool. 
Coached Athletics. Country Location Accessible from New York and Philadelphia Moderate Rates. 
For Catalog and Booklet “The School of the Square Deal" Address 


REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., HEADMASTER, BOX 95, NAZARETH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College 
work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, mili- 
tary and physical training. Allsports, including polo and swimming. R.O.T.C 
Altitude 3700 feet Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A 
cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates : 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box M, Roswell, 


New Mexico 


Augusta Military Academy 


A college preparatory school for ambitious boys. The 


military training serves the purpose of developi elf 
reliance, virility and accuracy. Locate OV 
althful and beautiful Shenandoah V 1300 fe 
e sea level. Small classes under experienced teache 
s of 250 acres. Supervised athletics, ^ coaches. 


from 28 states and 3 forei 
f Military Science and Tactics « 

"partment the R.O. T.C. 
Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. 
Fort Defiance 


Memb 


upervises 


Roller, Jr., Principa 
Virginiz 
er of the A tation of Military Colleges and Scl 
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Branham&Hughes 


eMilitary c 4cademy 


33 years of 
character 

building. Modern, complete 
Seventy acre campus with lake and 
golf course. An ideal school for training boys in 
moral and physical health and scholarship. 
R. O. T. C. under Army officers. Junior School 
in separate building. 30 miles South of Nash- 
ville. For catalog address 


Col. W. O. Batts, Superintendent 
Box B Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf” Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. -Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class facult 

college graduates. Graduates accredited 
Eastern Colleges, West Point and An- 
napolis. Athletics, water sports, out- 
| door activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit R. O.- T--C. 
Non-Sectarian: Separate department, 
dormitories, and campus for boys 7 to 
14. Open year 'round. Member Associ- 
ation Military Colleges and Schools of 
S. Write for catalog. Gulf Coast M 
tary Academy, Route 1, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. 


equipment. 


164th year. A prepara- 
Dummer Academy tory school for a limited 
number of boys. Wholesome country location. Carefully 


directed athletics. Supervised study and democratic 
ideals. Upper and Lower School. Moderate fees. 


Charles S. _Charles S. Ingham, Ph. D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass Ph. D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass. 


VE IV/ERMONT 


ACADEMY 


Co-educational College preparatory and general 
academic. A schoo] where close application and 
vigorous outdoor life give supérior scholastie re- 
sults. Thorough training in the healthful environ- 
ment which prodiced 
President Coolidge and 
other national leaders. 
Vermont is unique in 
its winter sports—ski- 
jumping, tobogganing, 
snow-shoeing, etc. 
Non-sectarian, Chris- 
tian influence. Modern 
«quipment, excellent 
teachers. Catalog. Box 
A, Saxtons River, Vt. 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 
Open 12 months in year. On 
the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east of 
Nashville, 12 feet elevation. Kinder- 


garten through 5th grade. Military train- 
ing adapted to young Is—inculcates 


needs 
order, promptitude nce, manly bear- 
Man-making sports. Enrollment 
] 100 er for every eight 
Supervise -study period. Modern con- 
riences, mineral sp water, country environment. 


Real home-life he 


Rates moderate. 


for tit "vs in separate dormitory. 
Write for catalog and particulars. 


Maj. Roy DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. L. Rice, 
President. Box A, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
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wis (a) RIVERSIDE 


For Boys from 8 to 20 years of age. 
Member Association Military Colleges 
and Schools of the United States. 


Affectionately known as M. M. A. Builds a clean mind 
in a sound body, and develops initiative and individualism. 
Plan" of government giv se personal 
en cadets and instructors, encouraging 
friendships. Privilege system insures a contented student 
body and enthusiastic school spirit. RO. T. C. unit | 
with Army Officers Directed Athletics, reaching every 
ER à 


A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 
miles north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. 1400 feet above sea level, with 450 
cadets from 31 states. 

Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Acad- 
emies or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators 
Small classes; close personal supervision; parental disc sipline; 
corrective gymnastics. 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the 

regular army. Campus in the midst of 2000 acres of forest 
ark; large athletic fields; lake 300 feet wide and two miles 
ong; boating; swimming; fishing; hunting; mountain-climb- 
ing; beautiful golf course; largest gymnasium in the South. 
Flat rate of $944.00 covers every possible expense including 
board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books and a weekly spend- 
ing allowance. For Catalogue, address: 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box A, Gainesville, Ga. 


Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. 8.) 


l 


COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 122 Mexico, Missouri 


ry in organization, 
character, mind, 


Preparatory in grade 
refining in influence 
body. The patronage i ide. 

67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
railway; 9 stone &nd brick buildings erected by 
U. S. Government. All manly sporte, golf course, 
*wimming pool. R. O. T. C. under army officers. 

Thorough preparation for college and West 
Point on certificate. English-Business Course for 
boys not entering college. Ideal climate. Fine 
health record. Send for catalog; give boy's age 
and grade. Enrollment limited to 250. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Box 503, Columbia, Tennessee 


A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engineering. Non- 
essentials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphasized. Theory and practice 
are closely interwoven in class-room and laboratory 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive lop work, 
Students construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are 
qualified to enter the electrical field at once 

Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 


proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and « 9. Prepare for your profession in the 
most interesting city in the world. School established 1593. Send for catalog. Address 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 528 Takoma Avenue Washington, D. C. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 


Thorough preparation for college or business life. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endow 
permits of unusually low terms. $450 cov 
charges. Noextras. Randolph-Macon boys s 
—over 700 graduates of this school have re 
full college degrees or entered professions in the past 
30 years. For catalog address Box A 


COL. WM. R. PHELPS 


Military Academy 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most 


distinguished schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 


years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,6 feet above sea-level; bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially | and beautiful Valley of the 
or an ar Shenandoah. Pure mineral spr waters. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline Separate building and special teachers for younger boys \ 
MILITARY ACADEMY Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage Fine shady \\ 
In country surroundings, 14 miles f Y : md N : : i 
trom Chicago. NO per cent of laat lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic | Y 
yeare clase entered. leading col park All manly sports uraged drills and exercise in open air. 
leges Nery strong faculty 20 ] í í n ] } ) 1 
met for 200 boys Weak int Bo from homes of cultur ind. rehnement only desired Perso nal, individ- 
tystem emphamzes honor. promp ial instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high 
titude and leadership. Vocational y J c 
|eetures Tcaehir-con- Academy 65 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
ducted tripe to Chicago's BSS HNiseared 2as2ína fs | 
art and ind ustnal ecn- proot I rated il : irc . 


ath- 

" for 
profit Lower Se} ol with 
B*parate buildirg tor 
younger boys. Summer 
camp Catalog. ird year 


Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1126, Morgan Park, Chicago, m. 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 


Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


a 
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MILITARY 
. a + a ULVER? ickpEMY 
j P os . a Y ^4 4 , On Lake Maxinkuckee 
M I AM Military Institute 
| Germantown Ohio 


Training at Culver means 
superior college prepara- 
tion under an experienced 
faculty of specialists, plus 


are satished only with the 
best. For catalog address 


The Dept.of Information, 
Culver, Ind. 


Gym, athletic field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 foorball fields, 
and billiard rooms. Social ease and courtesy are developed at school 
functions. Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent instruction in music. 


School band and orchestra. Catalog. COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President, Box 264 


Member Association Military Colleges and Schools of United States 


exceptional opportunities 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles from Dayton. A school for splendid physical de- 
*4 - of high ideals and standards. A system of teaching in very small classes velopment. Culver’s un- 
/ leads boys to reason and think— not to accumulate facts— to master a excelled equipment at- 
subject and apply ir to life. Intense preparation for college or university tracts from all parts of the 
entrance. The military training is an attractive, inspirational form of country those boys who 

4 outdoor exercise appealing to every boy. Work and play are nicely balanced. 

" "P ; 


Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College. Its distinctive ad- 
vantages will interest discriminating parents and 
appeal to the viril nerican boy who enjoys athlet- 
ics, outdoor life, et Address 


Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


[t 
THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John's" 


A College Preparatory School with a military Extensive campus in the hills Well-planned 
system that develops manliness, obedience and recreation and athletics. Swimming pool, ath- 


honor. Business course. Graduates in 44 colleges letic fields. Riding school with excellent stable WES I C OAS | hned 
cademy 


Junior Department, beginning with 7th grade. of horses. Catalog on application. Address 
(Primary and Grammar Grades only) 


ENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK i t A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, 
Box 118 G » President Manlius, New York cannot be found. Summer term and camp— Address: 


Box 907-A, Palo Alto, Calif. 
White Mt. region. 
CHESTN UT A College Preparatory Boarding School for Bove | TEARNS SCHOO personal supervi- 
In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 


personal supe 
sion. Intensive preparation for secondary schools, 
[=] ] IILL( cC] Excellent Record in College Preparation. Complete Equipment 
! with Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
and Recreation Building. 


colleges and scientific schools. Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement. All year sports. Address 
Directed Physical Education. SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS Supervision of Health. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. Address 


ARTHUR F. STEARNS, Principal Mont Vernon, New Hampshire 
T. R. Hyde, M. A., (Yale, Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


ELGI ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


70th year. Beginning with first year 
high school. High record for passing college entrance ex- 
aminations. Athletics for every boy—swimming pool, athletic 
field. Large endowment permita tuition of $750. Address Karl 
A. Stouffer, Superintendent, Box M, Elgin, Ill. 


Ssee Spector: preparation foc college or» business; ine Bellefonte Academy 
sured by an experienced faculty, special study 121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 


1 . hours, modern classrooms and laboratories. Un- 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletics. Tennis. 
Military Institute usually successful in training boys, with a staff Eie t AoE: GON loks ema norete pool and skat- 
: that understands bovs and how to teach them. James R. Hughes, A. M., Princeton "B5, Headmaster, Box A, Bellelente, Pa. 
Efficient military training and carefully super- 
s vised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gym- LAC KSTON E 
nasium, swimming pool. Moderate charges. Catalog. MILITARY ACADEMY 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent College pln the Hoalthful Piedmont R f Virginia. res. 


Address Col: E. S. Ligon, Pres." Box C. Blackstone, Va» 


Lake Placid Club School 


ope p For Boys In the Adirondacks 
CM 2 l 2 ta ry Under EC "or Ce paneres Foundation. 
^n stitute aa Fone, braa o cake Placid Cub, N. Y. 


History — Ninety-two years of uninterrupted success in educating boys. Among former DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


students were President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden and Murat Halstead. 


Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. Individual 


Organization—College preparatory and general academic. Small classes with a faculty of care and instruction by college-trained teachers. 100 miles N. 

college graduates. Department for boys from 8 to 14 years has special equipment and teachers. W. from Chicago. Rates$600t0$650. For catalogue address 

Athletics—Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. All indoor and outdoor sports. H: K. Baltzer, Principat Dakota, lilineis 
Special Features—Musical organizations, literary societies, dramatic club, dancing class. ° 

Location—Park-like estate in picturesque suburb. 1000 feet above sea level. Accessible to San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

Cincinnati’s art, musical and theatrical attractions. “The coming West Point of the West.” University of 

California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 

Write for Catalogue to Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1— 

A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. Box 46 College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio Sept l: Catalogue. Address Col. Thes. A. Davis, Bex A, 


Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


Stony Brook “scoot ror sors 


Small classes, college trained faculty. Prej for lead- 
ing colleges. Character building. Unusually fine equipment 
in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. Address 


The PRINCIPAL, Box A, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


BORDENTOWN Nt 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, Individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. R.O. T.C. 42nd year. Special Summer 
Session. Catalogue. Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal, Drawer 
C-1, BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


[RVING 
SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown- .Y. 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. Ard! fendatetor, Box 926 


Est. 1844. High School and 
Junior College. Scholastic work 
of recognized excellence. 

Develops the boy and trains him 
for leadership by a comprehensive 
system of athletic, military and 
£eneral activities. 

The new gymnasium, the most recent 
addition to Kemper's already fine equip- 
ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 
all indoor sports —swimming, basketball, 
track, tennis, etc. 

Send for catalog. 

- Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
The new gymnasium, one of the finest in the country 708 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 
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ONARGA 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for Character. High 
M Ideals. Prepares each boy for 
any College or Business 

MODIFIED military for 
orderly habits, mental alert- 
ness, physical tra aining 
Accredited Four modern 
buildings, 85 miles south of 
Chicago. Endowed —hence 
half usual expense. 

Send for catalog to 

Col. J. A. Bittinger, Supt., 
Jox A, 

ONARGA, 

ILL 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business life. Located in Blue 
Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. Military 
training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self-reliance. 
Instructor for every 10 cadets. R. O. T. C 

Box A, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


' A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need thorough 
fundamental instruction, sound training and wholesome 
surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Summer School. 


Laurence Washburn De Motte, Norwalk, Conn. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 

A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home at- 
moepbere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near ton. Efficient Faculty: Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium, All Outdoor Sports. 


a se 


tenon Hebberd Ar Bors 


A Clinton Freper ry Country Boarding School. Fi 
25 Boys. Indiv fdu and ex 
John B. Hebberd, 
Cotton 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. Under 
Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 colleges. All 
athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


PRINCIPAL, Box A, Montour Falls, New York 


MACKENZIE FOR BOYS 


MONROE, N. Y. CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES 
25 years successful preparation for College or Business. 
All athletics, High, healthful location in beautiful 
Ramapo Hills. Catalog, N. Y. Office, 1212 Times Bldg. 


brisichurch 


The VIRGINIA 2 SCHOOL on SALT WATER 
Rappabanncck estuary of Chesapeake Bay. College Preparation. 
P4 ^ el Vto 19 years $100,000 bulldings. 9 acres. Miwat rated 
bookleta or catalog on request. Box A, Cunwetcucacn, Muptasex Co., Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


An accredited school. Eighty years of successfully pre- 
paring boys for college and business. Classical, seisaifie and 
commercial courses. Also Junior School. Small classes— 
personal attention. Only boys of highest character accepted. 
Address Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box A, Lyndon, Ky. 


NEW. MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
Jurgical, apd Geological Eng 
oe ad Gee Seres. ete cer eaedem equipment edi ideal 
sitemtben given. Required n ory wubjects offered. Near metal and cval 
wining districts. Field work throughout sche] year and no summer attendance 
feyelred. Delightfully mild and bealthful climate. Tuition, dormitory rates, 
and otber eapeners unususlly low, Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY Yas 


Prepares for college or business. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced teachers. Beautiful environment: modern 


rt tutoring methods. 
. M., Head Master 
Newton, Mass. 


buildings. Unexcelled separate Junior Dept. Mod- 
erate rate. Write 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster Box A Harrisburg, Pa. 


ORPE for BOYS 


LACCREDITED ACADEMY, “Character Build- 
bk on Principle." On Lake—hour of Chicago. Semi- 
Military. Athletics. Also Summer Camp Catalog: 
THORPE ACADEMY, Box A, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


„St. Christopher's 


rch Boarding and pn School 


C A Chu aration U lapor and Lewer Reh Limited te 60 A! 
athletes ate fion v cata! ar ` G. Cranmer 
Larne, Fh. D., 


"KISKI' 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS A good schoo! for your boy. 200 
acres highland, overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college, technical schools, 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and develop his 
own pessIbilt'es. All sports 8winimeri: pool Golf course 
Bowling alleys. For catalog, address Box 802, 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Saltsburg, Pa. 
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LAKE FOREST ACADEMY, Non-Military 


69th Year 


College Preparatory for Boys 
DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL — College preparation as 
thorough found East or West. Diploma admits without 
examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation 
for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character ac- 
cepted; clean living and training in character fundamental 
in the school life. Genuine co-operation and re al friendship 
between faculty and boys fostered by Student Council— 
non-military regime and traditional spirit. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. 
Expert coaches. Physical training for every boy. 
Endowed—not maintained for profit. Request CATALOG 
of: JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 

Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Governed by as can be 
Influential 
Board of 


Trustees 
Recttation 
Building 


d 
“WESTERN" is a thorough Preparatory School for College, Engineering Schools or 
Business. Graduates enter Universities WITHOUT EXAMINATION. Small 
classes and individual attention given in magnificent buildings, by a strong Faculty. 
Boys are taught “HOW TOS TUDY.” 
"WESTERN'' is designated de S. Government as ‘Honor School''—the highest rating 
given. Ideal training for MANLY C baracter and LEADERSHIP. West Point uniforms 
'"WESTERN'S'"' ideal, “A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY," is made possible by sports and 
recreation for EVERY boy. All are expertly coached; chocse Football, Basketball, Bowling, 
Baseball, Boxing, Wrestling, Skating, Golf, Tennis, ack, Gym., Swimming (large pool) 
48th year. Moderate rates, EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY, Address for CATALOG: 
Col. R. L. JACKSON, Secretary, ALTON, ILL. 


An Endowed 
School for Boys 


year. Midway between New 
and Philadelphia. Nine miles 
from Princeton. Emphasis on prepa- 
ration for College Entrance Board 
Examinations Six Forms including 
two grammar grades. Boys from 30 
states. Graduates 26 
Athletics for every 15 
buildings. More than 
now being expended 
ment, including new 

Field. Write for catalog. 
Swetland, LL. D., Headmaster, 
Box 8Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


61st 
York 


colleges. 
boy. modern 

half a million 
in new equip- 
Alumni Athletic 
Roger W. 


in 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO, 43 MILES FROM KANSAS CITY. 


Oldest Military School west of Mississippi River. JUNI 
(Tth to 12th grades). JUNIOR COLLEGE (2 years coredited. Government supervision, 
KOT C 50-acre campus athletics Tndoor swimming pool with heated, filtered 


* water. ( alog. COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Box B, Lexington, Mo. 


GREENBRIER E 
Military School 


Picturesque location in the “Old Virginia” 
town of Lewisburg. (2300 feet elevation.) 9 
miles from the Greenbrier White Sulphur, and instruction, Large athletic ficlds and gymnasium. 
53 miles from the Virginia Hot Springs $400,000 in new buildings 

Prepares for college and business life Ex On Atlantic and Pacific Highway, Midland ar id 
perienced faculty, small classes and individual eneca Trail €. & O. Railwa ervice Fe 
attention. Numbers limited t U boys. Super catalog address, Colonel H. B Moore, Principal, 

1 athletics for every boy, » Lewisbu West Virginia 


With Diploma 
and Degree 


Chemical 


A 


Two Years’ Engineering Course 


[ | Civil Mechanical Electrical 


Compact courses of essentials Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, me- 
chanical drawing and field work. Planned tor those short in time and money, but 
strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for what is embraced 
and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 


Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 
Rehool education. Modern laboratories students may bei & Course in 
Sept.,Jan, Mar, or June. £apenses low, bor catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box A-86, Angola, Ind. 
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Co-Educational Schools 


Business Training for young men and women. 
years. Actual practice features emphasized. 


Shorter Courses: 


1855 - 1926 


Primarily College Prepara- 
tory: also 8th grade. Limit-d 
enrollment. 75 boys, 65 giris. 
Faculty of 15. Truo home 


school with Christian atmoe 
ph 


20-acre campus. 4-acre 
field. Gymnasium. 
. Endowed. Rate $550. 
Catalog. Address Box G.C. 


Edwin P. Brown, Principal 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


George School 


Co-educational. Prepares for college or business. 
Manual training, debating, journalism, household 
arts, citizenship. 25 miles from Philadelphia. 
227 acres of woods and fields along the picturesque 
Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. Gymnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Skat! Endowed. Low rates. 
For illustrated catalog 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M. 

Box 297, George $ehooi 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for College or life work. Business 
and home economics courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. 
tiled pool. Strong athletic teams. ot conducted for 
profit. Rate $550. Catalog. Address 
Jehan W. Long, D. D., Pres. Box A, 

men and young 


60th Year. You 
Dean Academy women find here a home-like atmos- 
phere; thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. $475 to $575 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. Address 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Ass., Franklin. A. W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master: 

NO Coeducational. Est. 1824. 

E Gollege Preparatory and 
nishing. Strong secretari 

SEMINARY course. Endowed” Junior stu- 


dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 
For catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A. M., D.D., 
Box A, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


DEVEREUX SCHGDLS 


Fer Children Whose Progress Has Been Retarded 


Boparate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children. 
Scientific Observation and Special Instruction. Health, 
Home Life, and Recreation. Academic and Vocational Work. 
For Catalog Address 

Box M, 


OF FINANCE & BUSINESS 


Four-Year D pe in two years 
reason is:—RIDER in 2 years gives more 
credit hours in major subjects of Business Admin- 
istration than average University gives in 4 years. 
The Result is:— 
Two years' expenses saved. 
Two years’ salary earned. 
Also shorter courses. Secretarial, C. P. A., Co-ed. 
Understudy Industrial Leaders. Demand for gradu- 
ates. For catalog address Secretary. ` 
RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


Special Schools 


Tbe Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training Scbool 


Our graduates great d d. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical 
work. Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridge; 


Better Business Training 


Courses o'iered require from one to two 
Individual attention. and progress. 
year Courses: Pusincss. Administration— Accounting —Salesmanship— Normal —3ecretarial. 
General Business—Combined —shorthand— Civil 
courses arc of college grade and approximate in credit hours the average four-vcar course. 
Programs ot study are arranged to suit the student s. ability. and future. needs. 
Member of National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. Send 
for free booklet to l. L. Ciodabury, Director. 


Two- 


Service. Two- year 


ed in 


nni niis 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


“Dedicated to the highest (deals in education” 
54th year opens October 4, 1926. 

College of Arts and Science with special premedical, pre- 
dental, and pire leal courses. Also Touchers College and 
Schools of armacy. Law, Commerce, Engineering, and 
Music. University High School. 

towC of Livii Taal ae cetiel f. itii hool 

ost + Total expenditure for entire 
should net exceed $600.00. Address: Office of the President 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
Dept. E, Valparaiso, indiana 


[rd 


s 
H 
ES 


rp miim a Ho ad 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


Preparatory school for boys and girls. 114th 
year. High elevation. Eight Buildings. 100- 
acre farm. Separate residence for 1st year 
boys. Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing club. 
Endowment permits $500 to cover every expense. 


C. A. TRACY, A. M., Headmaster, Meriden, N. H. 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school: Supervised athletics: for boys ana girls. Music 
an pression Department es strong. te 
$500.00. Ear! W. Hamblin, Prineipal, Box 3-9. "Austin 


burg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 
Co-ed. 92nd Year 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science, Commer- 
cial Courses. SeparateJuniorSchool, Gymnasium. Vermont 
Prep Footbal! and Basketball Championships Past Year. 7. 
Miles from Albany. Endowed. Rates $500-$600. Catalog. 
Robert L. Thompson, D. D., Prin., Box A, Poultney, Vt. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong In character building. Col- 
lege preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 82nd year. 
Plant $1,000 . Endowment $700,000. Catalog. 

L.L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., Pres.. Kingston. Pennsytvania. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


S2ND YEAR MODERATE COST 
Graduates in forty colleges. General courses for High 
School graduates. Modern equipment. Gymnasium. New 
administration building. Ample grounds. Co-educational. 


H.S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City rlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under” y ement. Co-educational. PE onerat “academi 
courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 

culture. 129th year. Very r: le rates. Addresa 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal Bes 108 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Seventh e and preparation 
for leading colleges and business. Advance work in art and 
music. Athletics. On Seneca Lake. Moderate rate. Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph. D., Principal 
Box 2i LAKEMONT, NEW YORK 
TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE "qas 


Co-educational Junior College with Preparatory Dept. 
Accredited. 3 ial courses in music, art, business, pre- 


and Primary Teaching. 
es in order of application. Moderate rate. 


„Conn. | For catalog address Miss Rose N, Dean, 125 Elm 8} 


NATIONAL 


little children. Two and three year 
constant demand. 
and the community. Advantage is t 


New completely equipped college and dormi: 


residential section of 


or catalog address 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 


Kindergarten 
* Elementary 


A college which has for forty years succesefully trained young women in teaching and understanding 
diploma courses and four-year degree course open to 
from accredited high schools. Advanced courses for teachers. Fully accredited. Gi 


The broad cultural training offered i prepares young women to become efficient members of the home 
aken of Chicago's splendid art galleries, ita symphony orchestra, 
grand opera and theatres. Outstanding lectures and entertainments are attended. 


vanston, North Shore subur' 
from beautiful Lake Michigan offers splendid opportunities for outdoor recreation. Cultural atmoe- 
here, splendid school spirit and good fellowship in student body of 500. Fall term September 15th. 


COLLEGE 


uates 
uates in 


build 
of Chicago. 


ings are located in the most desirable 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks 


Box 62 Evanston, Ill. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


LAW SCHOOL °f Gumberand 


University 
A one-year course, covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily lessons assigned from Standard text-books. 
Not a lecture school. Moot Court twice a week. More 
than 5000 alumni, among whom are numbered two former 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, present or former Chief Justices and Associate 
Justices of many state courts, including those of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arka Florida, 
Montana, Oklahoma, North Carolina and Texas. two 
resent Federal Judges In Tennessee, seven United States 
E nators. and scores of other jurists and representatives 
in Congress. Eightieth year, begins first Monday in 
Se tember, 1926. For catalogue, address 
LAW SCHOOL, Box 26 Lebanon, Tenn. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


accessible. Pre- 
or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports. Alded and inspected by War 
Dept. R.O.T.C. 29th year. Catalog. Address 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President, Fork Union, Va. 


1926 


"5 SUFFIELD 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, Scientific 
School, or businces, with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior School. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Ph. D., Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


Special Schools 


FORK UNIO 


Central Virginia location, easil 
pares for coll 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture Courses. 
RolloA. Tallcott, Dean. Private 


instruction with each course. Ad- 


vanced courses in English. Grad- 


uates eligible to teach in New 
York State Public Schools. Degrees. 
Gymnasium, Tboatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 
Ott, for past twenty-five years 
associated with Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. One, two and three year 
courses. Fall Torm opens Soptem- 
ber 23rd. Catalog. 


112De Witt Park, Ithaca. N.Y. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St. Cambridge, Maas. 
60th year. Thre-.ycar course. College preparation desired. Re- 
statement (in Swedenborg» of Christian teaching. Interpretation of 
reriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalog. 


William L. Worcester, Presideat. William F. Weasch, Pri 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 
Enroil now for entrance this Fall. nd for booklet, 
“Training Children." HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, 
Principal. 25 Huntington Ave.. Room 315, Boston, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two years normal diploma courses. Trains to 
teach cookery, sewing, Gletitians, Vea Toom management. 
7 es occupy exceptional ons. 

address the Registrar. P dn oe 


190 Waban Hill Rd., Chestnut Hill, Boston, Mass. 


IRVING... 


COLLEGE AND MUSIC CONSERVATORY 
Tist year. A. B. course. Pipe Organ, Piano, Violin, Voice, 
T Home Economics, B. 8. Dramato Att: 


t— Arnold College 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three-year Degree Course 
NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 
Two-year Diploma Course 


Strong faculty. Complete indoor equipment and out- 
door facilities includi: camp. Appointment Bureau, 
suoceseful in placing graduates. 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited Co-educational 


2 yr. diploma. 3and 4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. 
Prepares girls and boys for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing and 
Swimming Instructors; also Department of Athletic 
Coaching. High School graduates admitted. Special 
studentsaccepted. Constant demand for graduates. 
19th year. Student body of 200. Excellent faculty, 
large gymnasium, swim ming pool. dancing auditori- 
um. School and women's dormitory located on beau- 
tiful North Side. Fall semester opens Sept. 20, 1926. 
For catalog and Book of Views, address 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 

COLLEGE of EDUCATION 
. A. M. Chicago 

1080 Diverse 7 Tilinois 
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Special Schools 


(HicacoNoRMALScHOoL 
of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women for responsible posi- 
tions as Directors of Physical Education, 
Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Two and three 
year accredited Normal Courses. Constant 
demand for graduates 

All branches under faculty of trained 
specialists. Graduates from accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equiptamt 

Write for catalog and ook of views. 
Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Principal 
Box 26, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Courses of Liberal Arts and Science; Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professional Courses in Theology, 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy; Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn as they learn. Write for 
catalog stating course desired, Address Box A 


Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEG 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
|. Kindergarten 
Primary 
. Playground 


Three Dents. { 


Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. Dor- 
mitory near lake. 30th year. Opens Sept. 21. Write 
Registrar, Box 28, 616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


McLeanHospital Training School 


Offers to men a unique course in nursing with $30 a 
month, room and board while in training. Graduates 
in demand at $5 to $10 a day. Dr. F. H. Packard, 
Supt., Waverly, Mass. 


THE WOODS' SCHOOL 
For Children Three 


GIRLS BOYS LI FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. Booklet. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
Box 172 Langhorne, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ART 


Graduates are teachers; dietitians; dormitory, tea room, 
cafeteria directors. Intensive 1 & 2 year courses. School 
home for residence and practice. Limited numbers. 
A Jasephine Forehand, B. Y. W. C. A. Mass., Boston, 45 Berkeley St. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pall Term Begina Sept. 27th, 1926. Co in Painti nd Seu! 
tare. at. Art, Foss r ing. interior, Costume, and 
Lodustrial . For illustrated cat: 


alog ress 
Chartotte R. je, Directo 
Dept. A. M. 438 Jeferson $t., Milwaukee, wis. 
9f 
Regents. All branches of music 
taught. School of Opera, Andreas 
s 
with world-famous artists. Degrees. 12 build- 
ings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym 
Book. Two, three and four year courses. Fail 
Term, Sep- 
No. 12 De- 
Witt Park 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Dippel, director. MUSIC 
Stadio and Administration Buildings. Year 
tember 23rd. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America's Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 


Prepares for f 3 
Acting Teaching Directing 


Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pree Catalog describes all Courses from 
Room 266H CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Special Schools 


New [ngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC 


Director 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1926 


Established 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello and all 
other Orchestral Instruments; Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, 
Choir Training, Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and 


Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 
hree year course leading to Conservatory Diploma. 
English, Languages, Perchology. and Edu- 
cation 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


One of Chicago's Foremost Schools of Music 
Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 
Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 
perior Teachers' Training School, Eminent Fac- 
ulty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. 
Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School 
for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Scholar- 
ships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. 
Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advantages. 
Send for free catalog and information. 

41st Annual Session begins Sept. oth, 1926 
American Conservatory of Music 
557 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Supervising, Teachers Training, 
Cultural and Professional Courses 
in Music and Dramatic Art. De- 
grees conferred. Accredited. Dor- 
mitories. Fall and Summer Terms 
Catalog and information from 
John L. Gruber, Manager 
226 West Broadway 


Louisville, Ky. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


University School of Music 


Ann Arbor Michigan 
Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. Faculty of 
musical experts. Courses in Voice, Piano, Organ, | 


Violin, Methods, eto., leading to Bachelor of Music 
Degree. Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70. Con- 
certs and May Festival by world's leading artists | 
and organizations, in Hill Auditorium seating 5000. 

Affiliated with the University of Michigan. For | 


catalog and information, address Charles A, Sink, 
Secretary and Business Manager, Box 39. 


An accredited school. Every 


OLUM BIA branch of music. 25th year 
SCHOOL OF^ opens Sept. 13. Year Book 


U SI COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
INSTITUTE of MUSICAL ART 


Box A, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Frank Damrosch— Director. Endowed. All branches of 


music. Conducted only for students of real musical ability 
and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept. R, 120 


Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


EN 
LJ 
Edgar Nelson J 
Pres. and Director [7] 
. 


Operatic Department 

Dramatic Department 

Orchestra of Eighty-Five 

Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities 
of ensemble p and appearing before audi- 
ences with orchestral accompaniment. 

Dormitories for women students. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 


General Manager 


Detroit 
Conservatory 
of Music 


Finest Conservatory in the West 

Francis L. York, M. A.. President 

53rd Year Ejizabeth Johnson, Vice-President 
Oflers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing, Oral In- 
terpretation, etc. Numerous Lectures, Concerts 


and Recitals throughout the year. Excellent Dor- 
mitory Accommodations, feachers’ certificates, 
diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- 
tages. We own our own building, located In the 
center of most cultural environment. 
Fall Term Opens September 13, 1926 
For catalog with full information address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 17 
5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


onserbvatory 


OF MUSIC,INC. 


Complete school of music. Faculty of noted artists, 
Campus and dormitories. Orchestra and chorus—School 
of Opera. Drama. Public school music course accredited. 
Amliated with University of Cincinnati. Degrees, Di- 
lomas, Certificates. Bertha Baur, Director. Burnet 
^, Tuthill, General Manager. For Catalogue address 


A. L. HOWARD. Registrar 
Highland and Burnet Ave., & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
MILITARY 


CONWAY BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements. Delly Bend Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway. Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium. Under 

rsonal direction of the famous band leader, Patrick 

onway. Catalog. 

612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Ner CORRECTIO 


at Martin Hall 


A residential hall, home of Dr. Frederick Martin, lecturer 


| on Speech Disorders, N. Y. Post-graduate Medical College; 


former director of Speech Improvement, N. Y. C. schools. 
For correction of er Lisping, Lass of Voice, etc. Methods 
internationally recognized by Medical Profession. 


Institute for Speech 
Correction, 412 DeWitt 
Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bush Conservatory:¢ 


CHICAGO 
Faculty of 120. The La: 


t and Most Distin- 


Buished American School Offering Courses in 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Scholarships—Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chica§o maintaining extensive dormitories for 


women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 13th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A. M. SCHWENKER, Reàistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Special Schools 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. Snaree, Dean 
Graduates eligible to g 
teach anywhere in U. 8 


Normal Course, includ- 
ing Athletic Coaching, 3 
years. B. P. E. Degree, 4 years. 


Large Faculty, including "Jack" 
Moakley, bead coach 1920 Olym- 
pie team. Opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation 
of Games. Cocducational. Atb- 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dor- 
mitories. Graduates in demand 
Fall Term opens Sept. 23. Send for catalog. 
212 DeWitt Park. Ithaca. N. Y. 


39's 9 


Summer and Fall 

Courses for Acting. Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA. OPERA, MUSIC 

STAGE DANCING 
Singing,Fine Arts and Phc . Developing 
personality and poise essential for any vocation 
in life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
Co. afford appearances while learning. N. Y 
debuts and careers stressed. Pupils— Laurette 
Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 

Kellermann, J. Arnold Daly, Fred 


ANGES Ineatre 


DIRECTORS 
Alan Dale 
Wm. A. Brady 
Henry Miller 


Sir John Martin- 
arvey 


Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mar 


Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady blesdale; 

J. J. Shubert Vivian M Astor,Gloria Gould-Bishop,andothers. 

Marguerite Clark Write Study wanted to Secretary, 66 Went 85th 
Coghlan St., N. Y., ask for catalog EXT. 40. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 47th year. 


Degrees granted. Address Harny Sxrmovur Ross, 
Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHIROPO re ta 


$5,000 to $15,000 a 
year in this higb grade 
people 


SAVAGE SCHOOLFOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President: Watson L. Savage, A.M., M.D. 

308 West 59th St., N. Y. C. Established 1890 
Co-Educational. Offers an accredited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and Hygiene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


courses and camp. 


779 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


The Lesley School 


. . os 
Kindergarten and Primary Training 
Two and three year course. Industrial and playground work. 

Dormitory. New school building. Address the Secretary. 
29 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 186 West Ave., 

Bridgeport, Conn. Academic, kindergarten, primary and play- 

ground courses, Boarding and day school. Big opportunities 

for our graduates. State certificate. 28th year. Booklets, 
Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal 


Engineering 
Architecture 


Electricity 
Drafting 
Enterany time. Opportunities 
forself-support while studying. 


VENING CLASSES 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. B. S. de- 
DAY and Eo Learning ree; and sbort courses. 23d year. 
Write for copy of our 72 page ''Blue Book, ree. 


na EPIS Chicago Technical College 
Ma [T] 


Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 

] taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 


malle 


One pupil has earned over u 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers, 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


DR. ESENWEIN 


Established 1897 


Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 


The Man Who Influenced Me Most 


(Continued from page 55) 


afterward I felt the blood return to my 
tight-skinned, cold face. Then I whirled 

to Emett. 
“Don’t kill—each other!" -I cried 
mett stood there, 


inanely. *It'll spoil my trip.” 

For a tense instant 

ray and grim, magnificent in his menace. 

hen he sheathed his gun and turned 
away. Dimmick could have shot him in 
the back, but manifestly Dimmick was 
not that kind of man. He dropped the 
butt of the rifle to the ground and smiled 
at me. 

“Howdy, young feller!” he greeted me. 
“You shore took chances heah!" Then 
he stepped into the house and I saw him 
no more. Upon our return to camp Emett 
appeared his usual self. He did not men- 
tion the meeting. But when opportunity 
afforded I told Jones. 

How his eyes narrowed and gleamed! 
“Thad a hunch Dimmick would be there," 
he said, slapping his knee. “Boy, that 
was a nervy thing for you to do. But nn 
and Dimmick will kill each other, if they 
ever meet." 

Fortunately these bitter foes never 
again met face to face. 


I" THE wild and whirling days that fol- 
lowed, when I was broken in to the West, 
to horses, cowboys, wild-horse hunters, 
to chasing lions and hunting deer, wolves, 
coyotes, [nee bobcats and squirrels, and 
even the lowly cottontail, ıt was Jim 
Emett who was a boy with me. Jones 
would chase and rope mountain lions, but 
that was work, not fun for him, and he 
would not waste time on lesser game. 

Jim Emett, however, was of different 
mould. He loved the outdoors, to ride 
and pack and camp, and especially to 
hunt. Thus he and 1 were together man 
and many a wonderful day. Even then 
realized my marvelous good fortune to 
have been brought West by Buffalo Jones, 
last of the old plainsmen, and to have Jim 
Emett as a constant companion in the 
wildest and most beautiful country in the 
world. 

But it was in real outdoor adventure 
that I got the most satisfaction out of 
contact with Emett. It happened that 
the first time I ever saw a mountain lion 
treed, Emett and Jones were with me. 
Jones climbed the rather small piñon 
tree and, roping the lion, threw the end of 
the lasso down to Emett. 

“Pull him off!” yelled Jones. 

Emett, with a single lunge of his huge 
shoulders, jerked the lion clear out of the 
tree. It bounded up, squalling frightfully, 
and leaped straight at me. In a flash I 
jumped over a cliff into the top of a cedar 
tree and crashed through to the ground. 
When I got back upon the ledge Jones 
had the lion stretched out on two ropes. 

“Jim—I didn’t—mean for you—to 
yank him clear—out of the tree," panted 
Jones. “The idea is to let a lion—down 
over a branch so I can—reach him with 
another rope.” 

As our hunt progressed, I could see the 
ambition growing in Emett to rope and 
tie up a lion on his own account. Jones 
did not take kindly to the idea, and the 


more he cautioned Emett not to attempt 
it the keener Emett became. As for my- 
self, I wanted to see Jim tackle a lion and 
I kept asking Jones to let him try. That 
irritated the old plainsman. Presently it 
dawned on me that Jones was not above 

laying a trick. I began to suspect that 

e was waiting to foist on Emett a ter- 
ribly hard job with some particular lion. 
But I gave no hint of this to Emett. I 
awaited the events with thrilling antici- 
pation. And one day it happened—surely 
the most exciting day I had ever experi- 
enced. 

We were hunting on a wild, isolated 
plateau on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon. Lions were amazingly plentiful, 
but it was hard to catch them because of 
the exceedingly rough nature of the place. 

On this never-to-be-forgotten day we 
arranged that Emett was to hunt in 
Middle Canyon, with the hounds Don and 
Moze, while Jones and I were to take 
Right Canyon with the hounds Sounder 
and Jude. 

Jones and I rimmed a mile of our can- 
ie without finding so much as a single 
ion track and Jones grumbled that no 
success would attend our efforts this 
morning. 

We reached the ragged mouth of Right 
Canyon, where it opened into the deep, 
wide bay, and because we hoped to hear 
our companion across the canyon we rode 
close to the rim. Sounder and Jude both 
began to bark on a cliff. 

“They scent a lion," said Jones. **Let's 
put them over the wall." 


HARDLY had they gone out of sight 
when we heard them yelping. We 
rushed to the rim and looked over. The 
first step was short, a crumbled section 
of wall, and from it led down a long slope, 
dotted here and there with cedars. Both 
hounds were baying furiously. 

I spied Jude with her paws upon a 
cedar, and above her hung a lion, so close 
that she could nearly reach him. Sounder 
was not yet in sight. 

“There! There!” I cried, directing 
Jones’s glance. "Aren't we lucky?” 

“T see. By George! Come, we'll go 
down. Leave everything that you don't 
absolutely need." 

Spurs, chaps, gun, coat, hat, I left on 
the rim, taking only my camera and lasso. 
I had forgotten to brine my canteen. We 
descended a ladder of shaly cliff, the steps 
of which broke under our feet. The slope 
below us was easy, and soon we stood on a 
level with the lion. The cedar was small 
and afforded no good place for him. Evi- 
dently he had imped from the slope to 
the tree and had hung where he first 
alighted. 

“Where’s Sounder? Look for him. I 
hear him below. This lion won't stay 
treed long.” 

I, too, heard Sounder. The cedar tree 
obstructed my view and I moved aside. 
A hundred feet farther down the hound 
bayed under a tall piñon. High in the 
branches I saw a great mass of yellow. 
Then a second glance showed two lions 
close together. 
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“Two more! Two more! Look! Look!” 
I yelled to Jones. 

“Hil Hi! Hi!” he joined his robust 
yell to mine and for a moment we made 
the canyon bellow. 

*Waa-hoo!" Emett’s signal, faint, far 
away, soaring but unmistakable, floated 
down to us. Across the jutting capes 
separating the mouths of these canyons, 
high above them on the rim wall of the 
opposite side of the bay, stood Emett 
silhouetted against the white sky. We 
yelled in chorus: ‘‘Three lions treed! 
Three lions treed! Come down—hurry!” 

A crash of rolling stones made us wheel. 
Jude’s lion had jumped. He ran straight 
down, drawing Sounder away from hs 

uard. Jude went tearing after them. 

“T’'ll follow; you stay here and keep the 
two lions treed if you can!" yelled Jones. 
Then in long strides he passed down out of 
sight among the trees and crags. 


It HAD all happened so quickly that I 
could scarcely realize it. The yelping of 
the hounds, the clattering of stones, grew 
fainter, telling me Jude and Sounder, with 
pus were going to the bottom of the 


ay. 

Both lions snarling at me brought me 
to a keen appreciation of the facts in the 
case. Two full-grown lions to be kept 
treed without hounds, without a com- 
panion, without a gun! 

“This is fine! This is funny!” I cried, 
and for a moment I wanted to run. 
pronounced one savage malediction upon 
myself for leaving my gun. I could not 
go for it; I would have to make the best 
of my error, and in the wildness born of 
the moment I swore if the lions would 
stay treed for the hounds they would stay 
treed for me. 

Presently a chorus of bays, emphasized 
by Jones’s yell, told me his lion had been 
treed again. 

“‘Waa-hoo!” rolled down from above. 

I saw Emett farther to the left from the 
point where he had just appeared. 

*Where—can—I—get—down ?" 

I surveyed the walls of the bay. Cliff 
on cliff, slide on slide, jumble, crag, and 
ruin baffled my gaze. But I finally picked 
out a path. 

“Farther to the left!" I yelled, and 
waited. He pes on, Don at his heels. 

“There!” I yelled again. “Stop there. 
Let Don go down with your lasso and come 
yourself. 

I watched him swing the hound down a 
wall and pull the slip noose free. Don 
slid to the edge of a slope, trotted to the 
right and left of crags, threaded the nar- 
row places, and turned in the direction of 
the baying hounds. 

Then I saw Emett sliding, leg wrapped 
around his lasso, down the step of the rim. 
With the stones and gravel roaring down, 
streaming over the walls like waterfalls, 
he seemed like a giant pursuing a foe. 
From time to time he sent up a yell of 
encouragement that wound down the 
canyon, to be answered by Jones and the 
baying hounds. Gaining his feet he at last 
passed out of sight behind the crests of 
the trees; I heard him going down, down 
till the sounds came up faint and hollow. 
, I was left absolutely alone with my two 
lions. I sat there in the sun watching 
them. For a long time they were quiet, 
listening. But as the bays and yells below 
diminished in volume and occurrence and 
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then ceased altogether, they became rest- 
less. It was then that I, remembering an- 
other lion that I had held on top of a crag, 
began to bark like a hound. The lions be- 
came quiet once more. 

I bayed them for an hour. My voice 
grew from hoarse to hoarser and finall 
failed in my throat. The lions immedi- 
ately grew restless again. The lower one 
hissed, spat, and growled at me, and made 
many attempts to start down, each one of 
which I frustrated by throwing stones 
under the tree. At length he made one 
more effort, turned head downward, and 
stepped from branch to branch. 

dashed down the incline with a stone 
in one hand and a long club in the other. 
Instinctively I knew I must hurt him— 
make him fear me. If he got far enough 
down to jump he would either escape or 
have me helpless. I aimed deliberately at 
him and hit him square in the ribs. 

“Go back! Go back!" I yelled. “Don’t 
you dare come down. I'll break your old 
head for you!" 

Foolish or not, this means effectuall 
stopped the descent. He climbed to his 
first perch. It was then, realizing what I 
had done, that I would certainly have 
made tracks from under that pinon if I 
had not heard the faint yelp of a hound. 

I listened. It came again, faint but 
clearer. I looked up at my lions. They 
too heard, for they were very still. Then 
the faint yelp floated up again in the 
silence. I saw the lions quiver. The yelp 
wafted up again, closer this time. I recog- 
nized it; it belonged to Don. The great 
hound on the back trail of the other lion 
was coming to my rescue. 

“Hi! Hi! Don, old boy!" I yelled. 

He leaped upon me like a shot and then 
ran to stand all his long length, fore paws 
against the pinon, his deep bay ringing 
defiance to the lions. 


MOMENTS passed. I was just on the 
point of deciding to go down to hurry 
up my comrades, when a black and yellow, 
swiftly-flying string of hounds bore into 
sight, streaked up and circled the piñon. 

Jones, who at last showed his tall, 
stooping form on the steep ascent, seemed 
as long in coming as the hounds had been 
swift. 

“Did you get the lion? Where's 
Emett?” laka in breathless eagerness. 

“Lion tied—all fast," replied the pant- 
ing Jones. “Left Emett—to guard— 
him.” 

“What are we to do now?” 

“Wait—till I get my breath. Think 
out—a plan. We can’t get both lions— 
out of one tree.” 

“All right,” I replied after a moment's 
thought. "I'll tie Sounder and Moze. 
You go up the tree. That first lion will 
jump, sure; he's almost ready now. Don 
and the other hounds will tree him again 
pretty soon. If he runs up the canyon, 
well and good. Then, if you can, get the 
lasso on the other; I'll follow Don." 

Jones began the ascent of the pinon. 
The branches were not too close, afford- 
ing him easy climbing. Before we looked 
for even a move on the part of the lions 
the lower one began stepping down. I 
velled a warning, but Jones did not have 
time to take advantage of it. He had 
half turned, meaning to swing out and 
drop, when the lion planted both fore- 
paws upon his back. Jones went sprawl- 


ing down with the lion almost on him. 

Don had his teeth in the beast before 
he touched the ground; and when he did 
strike, the rest of the hounds were on him. 
A cloud of dust rolled down the slope. The 
lion broke loose and with great, springy 
bounds ran up the canyon, Don and his 
followers hot-footing it after him. 

Moze and Sounder broke the dead 
sapling to which I had tied them and, 
dragging it behind them, endeavored in 
frenzied action to join the chase. I drew 
them back, loosening the rope, so in case 
the other lion jumped I could free them 
quickly. 

Jones calmly gathered himself up, re- 
arranged his lasso, took his long stick, and 
proceeded to mount the piñon again. I 
waited till I saw him slip the noose over 
the lion's head, then I headed up the 
canyon. 


I HUNG close to the broad trail left by 
the lion and his pursuers, and began to 
climb. The baying of the hounds directed 
me and I soon found the lion crouched in a 
thick pinon. I took one picture of him as 
he sat in the dark shade, and then climbed 
to the low cliff and waited for assist- 
ance. 

An hour passed before Sounder and 
Moze, vociferously venting their arrival, 
foretold the coming of Jones. I saw his 
gray locks waving in the breeze, and 
yelled for him to take his time. As he 
reached me the lion jumped and ran up 
the canyon. This suited me, for I knew 
he would take to a tree soon, and the far- 
ther up he went the less distance we would 
have to pack him. From the cliff I saw 
him run up a slope, pass a big cedar, 
cunningly turn on his trail, and then 
climb into the tree and hide in its thickest 
part. 

Jones and I toiled laboriously upward. 
He had brought my lasso, and now he 
handed it to me with the significant re- 
mark that I would soon have need of it. 

The cedar was bushy and overhung a 

ellow, bare slope that made Jones shake 
ha head. He climbed the tree, lassoed the 
spitting lion and then leaped down to my 
side. By united and determined efforts we 
pulled the lion off the limb, let him down, 
and soon had his paws bound fast. 

“Now what?" asked Jones. ‘‘Emett is 
watching the second lion, which we fas- 
tened by chain and lasso to a swinging 
branch. I'm all in. My heart won't stand 
any more climb." 

“You go to camp for the pack horses," 
I said briefly. "I'll help Emett tie up the 
second lion and then we'll pack them both 
up here to this one. You take the hounds 
with you." 

“Can you help Emett tie up that lion?” 
asked Jones. “Mind you, he’s loose ex- 
cept for a collar and chain. His claws 
haven't been clipped. Besides, it'll be an 
awful job to pack those two lions up 
here." 

“We can try," I said. “You hustle to 
camp. Your horse is right back of here, 
across the point, if I don’t mistake my 
bearings.” 

Jones, admonishing me again, called 
the hounds and wearily climbed the slope. 
I waited until he was out of hearing, then 
began to retrace my trail down into the 
canyon. I made the descent in quick 
time, to find Emett standing guard over 
the lion. The beast had been tied to an 
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overhanging branch that swung violently 
with every move he made. 

“When I got here,” said Emett, “he 
was hanging over the side of that rock, 
almost choked to death. I drove him into 
this corner between the rocks and the 
tree, w here he has been comparativ ely 
quiet. Now what's up? Where is Jones? 
Did you get the third lion?” 

I related what had occurred and then 
said we were to tie this lion and pack him 
with the other one up the canyon to meet 
Jones and the horses. 

“All right,” replied Emett with a grim 
laugh. “Wed better get at it. Now, I'm 
some worried about the lion we left below. 
He ought to be brought up, but we both 
can't go. This lion here will kill him- 

elf." 

Ww hat will the other one weigh?" 

“All of one hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“You can’t pack him alone.” 

“T’ll try, and I reckon that’s the best 
plan. W atch this fellow and keep him in 
the corner.’ 


EMETT left me then and I began a 
third long vigil beside a lion. The rest 
was more than welcome. An hour and a 
half passed before I heard the sliding of 
stones below, which told me that Emett 
was coming. He appeared on the slope 
almost bent double, carrying the lion, 
head downward, before him. He could 
climb only a few steps without lowering 
his burden and resting. 

I ran down to meet him. We secured a 
stout pole and, slipping it between the 
lion's paws, below where they were tied, 
we managed to carry him fairly well, and 
after several rests got him up alongside 
the other. 

"Now to tie that rascal!” exclaimed 
Emett. “Jones said he was the meanest 
one he'd tackled, and I believe it. We'll 
cut a piece off of each lasso and unravel 
them so as to get strings. I wish Jones 
hadn’t tied the lasso to that swinging 
branch.” 

"['ll go and untie it." Acting on this 
suggestion I climbed the tree and started 
out on the branch. The lion growled 
hercely. 

“Tm afraid you'd better stop,” warned 
Emett. “That branch i is bending and the 
lion can reach you.’ 

But despite this I slipped out a couple 
of yards dishes and had almost got to 
the knotted lasso when the branch swayed 
and bent alarmingly. The lion sprang 
from his corner and crouched under me, 
snarling and spitting, with every indi- 
cation of leaping. 

“Jump! Jump! Jump!” shouted Emett 
hoarsely. 

I dared not, for I could not jump far 
enough to get out of the lion’s reach. 
raised my legs and began to slide myself 
back up the branch. The lion leaped, 
missing me but scattering the dead twigs. 
Then the beast, beside himself with fury, 
half leaped, half stood up, and reached for 
me. I looked down into his blazing eyes 
and open mouth and saw his white fangs. 

Everything grew blurred. before 
eyes. ] desperately fought for control 
over mind and muscle. I heard hoarse 
roars from Emett. Then I felt a hot, 
burning pain in my wrist, which stung all 
my faculties into keen life again. 

I saw the lion's beaked claws fastened 
in my leather wristband. At the same 
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instant Emett dashed under the branch 
and grasped the beast's tail. One power- 
ful lunge of his broad shoulders tore the 
lion loose and flung him down the slope to 
the full extent of the rope. Quick as 
thought I jumped down, and just in time 
to prevent Emett from attacking the lion 
with the heavy pole we had used. 

“PIH kill hm! Pl kill him!" roared 
Emett. 

" No, you won't," I replied quietly, for 
my pain had served to soothe my excite- 
ment as well as to make me more deter- 
mined. ‘You'll tie up the darned tiger if 
he cuts you all to pieces. You know how 
Jones will laugh if you fail. Here, bind 
up my wrist.” 

Mention of Jones’s probable ridicule 
and sight of my injury cooled Emett. 

“Irs a nasty scratch,” he said, binding 
my handkerchief round it. “The leather 
saved your hand from being torn off. He's 
an ugly brute, but you're right; I'll tie 
him. Now let's each take a lasso and 
worry him till we get hold of a paw. Then 
we can stretch him out." 

Jones did a reckless thing when he tied 
that lion to the swinging branch, and 
almost surely he did it to play a trick on 
Emett. It was almost worse than having 
him entirely free. He had a circle almost 
twenty feet in diameter in which he could 
run and leap at will. It seemed he was in 
the air all the time. First at Emett, then 
at me he sprang, mouth agape, eyes wild, 
claws spread. We whipped him with our 
nooses, but not one would hold. He al- 
ways tore it off before we could draw it 
tight. At last I secured a precarious hold 
on one hind paw and straightened my 
lasso. 

“That’s far enough," cried Emett. 
“Now hold him tight; don’t lift him off 
the ground.” 

I had backed up the slope. Emett 
faced the lion, noose ready, waiting for a 
favorable chance to rope a front paw. The 
lion crouched low and tense, only his long 
tail lashing back and forth across my 
lasso. Emett threw the loop in front of 
the spread paws, now half sunk into the 
dust. 

," Ease up; ease up,” said he. I'll tease 
him to jump into the noose.” 


LET my rope sag. Emett poked a stick 

into the lion’s face. All at once I saw the 
slack in the lasso which was tied to the 
lion's chain. Before I could yell to warn 
my comrade the beast leaped. My rope 
burned as it tore through my hands. The 
lion sailed into the air, his paws wide- 
spread like wings, and one of them struck 
Emett on the head and rolled him down 
on the slope. I jerked back on my rope to 
find it had slipped its hold. 

“He slugged me one," remarked Emett, 
calmly rising and picking up his hat. “Did 
he break the skin?" 

“No, but he tore your hat band off,” I 
replied. 

For a few moments or an hour—no one 
will ever know how long—we ran ’round 
him, raising the dust, scattering the 
stones, breaking the branches, dodging 
his onslaughts. He leaped at us to the 
full length of his tether, sailing right into 
our faces, a fierce, uncowed, tigerish beast. 
If it had not been for the collar and swivel 
he would have choked himself a hundred 
times. Quick as a cat, supple, powerful, 


aumions, tener spots | tireless, he kept on the go, whirling, 


bounding, leaping, rolling, till it seemed 
we would never catch him. 

“Tf anything breaks he’ll get one of us,” 
cried Emett. “I felt his breath that 
time.” 

“Lord! How I wish we had some of 
those fellows here who say lions are rank 
cowards!" I exclaimed. 

In one of his sweeping side swings the 
lion struck the rock and clung there on its 
flat surface with his tail hanging over. 

“Attract his attention,” shouted Emett, 
“but don’t get too close. Don’t make 
him jump.” 

While I slowly maneuvered in front of 
the lion, Emett slipped behind the rock, 
lunged for the long tail and got a good 
hold of it. Then with a whoop he ran 
around the rock, carrying the kicking, 
squalling lion clear of the ground. 

“ Now's your chance!” he yelled. “Rope 
a hind foot! I can hold him.” 


N a second I had a noose fast on both 

hind paws, and then passed my rope to 
Emett. While he held the lion I again 
climbed the tree, untied the knot that had 
caused so much trouble, and very shortly 
we had our obstinate captive stretched 
out between two trees. After that we 
took a much-needed breathing spell. 

“Not very scientific," growled Emett, 
by way of apologizing for our crude work, 
“but we had to get him some way.” 

“Emett, do you know I believe Jones 
put up a job on us?” I said. 

“Well, maybe he did. We had the job 
all right. But we'll make short work of 
him now.” 

He certainly went at it in a way that 
alarmed me and would have electrified 
Jones. While I held the chain Emett 
muzzled the lion with a stick and a strand 
of lasso. His big blacksmith’s hands held, 
twisted, and tied with remorseless 
strength. 

“Now for the hardest part of it,” said 
he, “packing him up." 

We toiled and drudged upward, resting 
every few yards, wet with sweat, boiling 
with heat, parching for water. We slipped 
and fell, got up to slip and fall again. The 
dust choked us. We senselessly risked our 
lives on the brinks of precipices. We had 
no thought save to get the lion up. One 
hour of unremitting labor saw our task 
finished so far. Then we wearily went 
down for the other. 

“This one is the heaviest,” gloomily 
said Emett. 

We had to climb partly sidewise with 
the pole in the hollow of our elbows. The 
lion dragged head downward, catching in 
the brush and on the stones. Our rests 
became more frequent. Emett, who had 
the downward end of the pole and there- 
fore thrice the weight, whistled when he 
drew breath. Half the time I saw red 
mist before my eyes. How I hated the 
sliding stones! 

“Wait,” panted Emett once. "You're 
—younger—than me—wait!” 

For that giant—used all his days to 
strenuous toil, peril, and privation—to 
ask me to wait for him was a compliment 
which I valued more than any I had ever 
received. 

At last we dropped our burden in the 
shade of a cedar where the other lions lay, 
and we stretched ourselves. A long, sweet 
rest came abruptly to end with Emett's 
next words: 
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“The lions are choking! They’re dying 
of thirst! We must have water!" 

One glance at the poor, gasping, froth- 
ing beasts proved to me the nature of our 
extremity. 

“Water in this desert! Where will we 
find it? Oh, why did I forget my canteen?" 

After all our hopes, our efforts, our 
tragedies, and finally our wonderful good 
fortune, to lose these beautiful lions for 
lack of a little water was sickening, mad- 
dening. 

“Think quick!" cried Emett. I'm no 
good; I'm ali in. But you must find water. 
It snowed yesterday. There's water some- 
where." 

Into my mind flashed a picture of the 
many little pockets beaten by rains into 
the shelves and promontories of the can- 
yon rim. With the thought I was on the 
jump. I ran; I climbed; I seemed to have 
wings; I reached the rim and hurried along 
it with eager gaze. I swung down on a 
cedar branch to a projecting point of rock. 
Small depressions were everywhere still 
damp, but the water had evaporated. But 
I would not give up. I jumped from rock 
to rock and climbed over scaly ledges, 
and set tons of yellow shale into motion. 
And I found on a ragged promontory 
many little round holes, some a foot deep, 
all full of clear water. Using my handker- 
chief as a sponge I filled my cap. 

Then began my journey down. I car- 
ried the cap with fork hands and balanced 
myself like a tight-rope performer. I 
zigzagged the slopes, slipped over stones, 
leaped fissures, and traversed yellow 
a P I safely descended places that in 
an ordinary moment would have presented 
insurmountable obstacles, and burst down 
upon Emett with an Indian yell of triumph. 

“Good!” ejaculated he. If I had not 
known it already, the way his face changed 
would have told me of his love for animals. 
He grasped a lion by the ears and held his 
head up. I saturated my handkerchief 
and squeezed the water into his mouth. 
He wheezed, coughed, choked, but to our 
joy he swallowed. He had to swallow. 
One after the other we served them so, 
seeing with unmistakable relief the sure 
signs of recovery. Their eyes cleared and 
brightened; the dry coughing that dis- 
tressed us so ceased; the froth came no 
more. The savage fellow that had fought 
us to a standstill, for which we had named 
him Spitfire, raised his head, the gold in 
his beautiful eyes darkened to fire, and 
growled his return to life and defiance. 

Emett and I sank back in unutterable 
relief. 

"Waa-hoo!' Jones's yell came, break- 
ing the warm quiet of the slope. Our 
comrade appeared riding down. 

Jones surveyed the small level spot in 
the shade of the cedars. He gazed from 
the lions to us, his stern face relaxed, and 
his dry laugh cracked. 

"Dog-gone you, Jim Emett—if you 
didn't do it!” 


OOKING back now at these experi- 

ences with Emett, after. twelve years 
of first-hand study of the wild places and 
strong characters of the West, I can easily 
sce howhe took powerful hold of my imagi- 
nation and fixed for me an ideal which 
has never changed. All Western men, de- 
veloped by hard contact with the desert, 
are great whether they are good or bad. 
But Emett was good, and he typified all 
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The Nerves of a Nation 


THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a prophetic vision of places and 
houses and factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 

The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 


'are in cable. The service of each 


telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of this cable construction. 
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| New Way to 
Make Money 
| atHom 


Would you like to VAs 
make money at 43 
home — and have 

fun doing it? 
Would you like to 
be paid for a de- 
lightful adventure 
into art; finan- 
cially rewarded 
while enjoying a 
beautiful cultural 
experience? Then 
read, below, the 
Petit. 


HERE is a simple and most fas- 
cinating way to carn money, in 
your spáre time, and right at 
home. It is so wonderful that mem- 
bers say it seems too good to be 
true. But hundreds already know 
it is true, and more are joining 
every day. Just think of being 
in business for yourself, using 
just a corner of one room, opening 
a tiny little shop of your own! 
What great fun! And how rich 
are the rewards. 


offer of Mr. 


Gabriel Andre Petit 
Art Director 


I Will Show You How 

Let me tell you why the plan of the Fire- 
side Industries is so casy and so profitable 
to you. Wherever you go, people are im- 
mediately taken with the charm of hand- 
decorated candlesticks, gate-leg tables, 
brackets, toys, bookracks, hand-col- 
ored greeting cards, etched copper lamp 
shades, batik and other beautiful art 
objects and gift wares. Fireside Indus- 
trics teaches you exactly how to DO this lovely art 
work and how to SELL your products. You can spend 
an hour a day or eight hours a day. The profits are hand- 
some indeed. A pair of candlesticks can be painted in 
an hour and should make a profit of $2 for you. Think 
of it! No previous experience whatever is necessary. 
The work is made so clear that anyone can follow the 
simple instructions. A complete outfit of materials 
is furnished to every member. 


Success Assured 
Whether you wish merely to 
give expression to your artistic 
instinct, or wish to turn a fasci- 
nating pastime into cash profits 
—or both— your success is as- 
sured. Every day letters like 
these come from women who find 
joy and profit in this charming avocation. “Made 
$210," writes one. “Earned $60 in one month," writes 
another. “Have all the orders I can fill," says still 
another. One woman writes, “Was swamped with 
orders." Another says, "Could have sold 5 times what 
I had.” Many say "Like a beautiful dream come true.” 
Do you wonder that members of Fireside Industries 
are 80 enthusiastic about the work? 
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national organization of home moncy-makers, what 
the work is, how it is successfully taught by mail, ita 
broadening cultural effect and the unusual profits to 
be made. New members will be accepted at this time. 
Write today and enclose a 2c stamp to pay 
part of the postage. Write NOW. This 
is truly a golden opportunity. 
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that was rugged, splendid, enduring. He 
was an old Viking of the desert. My debt 
to him is incalculable. No doubt he 
exerted more influence over my develop- 
ing, creating, all-absorbing love for the 
Southwest than any other Westerner. I 
was singularly young and boyish in im- 
pressionable receptiveness. The romance 
of the West dominated me, though for- 
tunately I did not wholly escape the 
realism. 

Emett loved the West, and he loved his 
red-walled oasis in all seasons, day and 
night, sunrise and sunset. Like the Moki 
Indian, he faced the sunrise and sunset. 
No task was too urgent to keep him from 
that. He used to stare at the blank walls 
as if he could read handwriting there in- 
visible to other eyes. 

I verily believe that it was from Emett 
I contracted the marvelous, all-satisfying 
habit of watching, seeing, feeling from 
high places above the desert. Give me a 
promontory over the desert or a mag- 
nificent cape jutting out over a canyon— 
and my happiness is complete. Yet I did 
not know that then. I used to sit with 
Emett and watch and listen for hours. 
What do I not owe that man? Emett 
knew when to be silent. Surely, of all the 
gifts that have come to me from contact 
with the West, this one of sheer love of 
wilderness beauty, color, grandeur, has 
been the greatest, the most significant for 
my work. 


ECONDLY, Emett's love of all crea- 

tures, and especially horses, was some- 
thing I absorbed. Perhaps I was at a 
sponge-like stage then. I do not think I 
was ever hard or cruel to animals, but I 
never had what I learned from Emett. 
Jones controlled horses, dogs, lions, buf- 
falo, and even the larger beasts of Africa, 
and he did it by sheer brutal mastery. 
He made them fut him. But Emett was 
a different kind of a man. 

Whatever it was that he felt for horses, 
and it must have been love, they returned. 
It was a most remarkable feature about 
this most remarkable man. I remember 
when we had to pack the three captured 
lions back to camp. Jones tried all the 
horses except one, and that was Emett's 
gray stallion, one he called Mark. 

"Let me pack them on Mark," said 


Emett, when the forceful and irascible 
ones had failed on all the other horses. 
hey bit, kicked, bucked—it was im- 
possible to pack them. 

“That stallion!” yelled Jones. “He'll 
kill the lions. He'll jump into the canyon." 

But, wonderful to relate, Emett some- 
how got the spirited stallion to pack those 
lions alive to camp. 

I first saw Silvermane, the famous 
white-maned stallion, wildest of wild 
horses, when I was with Emett. I saw 
many others, and once Emett thought 
surely he had got me a glimpse of Wild- 
fire. How the old gray-headed Westerner 
would stand and gaze! To be sure, he 
wanted to capture those incomparable 
wild stallions, but I believed it was 
because he loved them. Whatever it was, 
I absorbed it in addition to my own 
thrilling emotion. 


ASTLY, and perhaps the most beneficent 
thing that Pren taught me, was to en- 
dure. I think that of all the qualities of 
spirit, I most reverence endurance. Steven- 
son wrote that courage and intelligence are 
the two qualities of character most worth 
developing. I believe they inculcate en- 
durance. Fosdick, the best of modern 
preachers, calls this the faculty to finish. 
I saw manifestations of Emett's past 
endurance. Ilearned of innumerable feats 
beyond comprehension. The desert had 
developed him. Like an Indian, if he was 
to survive there, he must endure. Loneli- 
ness, hunger, thirst, cold, heat, the fierce 
sandstorm, the desert blizzard, poverty, 
labor without help, illness without medi- 
cine, tasks without remuneration, no com- 
fort, but little sleep, so few of the joys 
commonly yearned for by men, and pain, 
pain, always some kind of pain—these 
were the things that taught Emett en- 
durance. 

I had to revere him. I had to love him. 
And, in as much as was possible for me, I 
gritted my teeth and began the develop- 
ment of endurance. It sustained me 
through years of defeat, of deferred long- 
ing and labor, when otherwise I would 
have fallen by the wayside. To seek, to 
strive, to find and not to yield, these 
bands that forged the strong soul of 
Ulysses were assuredly the strength of 
Jim Emett. 


Sunrise 
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she'd been playing, and David begged her 
to play again. So she did—a gay little 
French melody; then she sang—negro 
lullabies, a syncopated “Who is 

Sweetie” something, then “Mandalay.” 

She said Arthur had gone to the village 
to get a book she had ordered from Boston 
and her father had wandered up to bed. 

“Tt was nice of you to come, ' she said. 

She brought him cigarettes, an ash 
tray, and curled up in a big arm chair 
under the gentle light. 

“T have been waiting for you,” she 
smiled, “to tell me about your moun- 
tains." 

She said she wanted to know where he 
rode—what he saw—what color was 
morning and noon and night, and the 
rivers and trees! 


“Its so easy to see the cities and 
towns," she said; “just a lot of brick and 
wood put together, and streets and people 
scattered around. But mountain and sky 
is such a big thought—such a wonderful 
thing! I've always dreamed Sky Valley 
would be the most beautiful place in the 
world!” : 

So it came to Dave Dakin to tell 
Sky Valley he hated, to blind eyes that 
wanted it the most beautiful place in the 
world! It came to Dave Dakin to paint 
Sky Valley for eyes that would see it only 
as he saw it! For the sake of blind eyes, it 
came to Dave Dakin to give God and Sky 
Valley, for the first time, their due! And 
Dave Dakin did it! Told heights, depths, 
valleys, dawn, day, dusk, and night; 
parole chasms, pine tree forests, that he 


never had thought of before. Caves, bear 
cubs, trout streams—he thought of them 
for the first time in his life; put into 
thoughts, into words, sun and green 
valley, spreading trees, space, freedom, 
eagle wings, little birds in the shell! 

ja Life too little or too much that we 
pass these simple wonders by, reaching 
always for something more! Can Life be 
too small, that we need more glory than 
day, night, hope, love, music, sleep, 
strength, a friend or two? Can what we 
are reaching for be so much greater than 
that? Or perhaps is the answer that Life 
is too great—too large a treasure, trying to 
fit the small minds of small men. It is 
curious to think how the measure of what 
we have would change were we to lose it! 


RTHUR KIM BY came back after an 
hour or so. Shalmir ran to meet him, 
reached up for his kiss. 

He told her he had been gone so long, 
talking politics with old Jenson, the 
village storekeeper. 

* And your book hasn't come yet,” he 
said. "Ill go after it again to-morrow.” 

He pulled her over to the wide stairs, 
and down on his lap. 

“You’re my Persian kitten," he said, 
and rumpled her hair against her shoulder. 

“You talked politics with Jenson in the 
village all evening?” David wanted to 
know. 

“Yes,” Arthur laughed. ‘Spent the 
whole evening right there. Didn’t see a 
soul but old Jenson.” 

David took out of his pocket the wallet 
he had picked up at Sky Valley Inn, and 
put it down where Arthur had to see it. 
Arthur’s name was on it. It had been 
Arthur that David had seen kissing that 

irl. 
: Arthur glanced at what David put 
down—looked away, guilty, evasive. 

“Sing something, will you, dear?" he 
asked Shalmir. 

While she was singing, someone came 
across the porch—heavy, unfamiliar steps. 
Shalmir left the piano and went to the 
door. 

“G’d evenin’,” a man greeted her, a 
rasping, uncultured voice. 

“Why, Mr. Jenson!” she said—sur- 
prised. 

“Just fetched this here book along 
out," Jenson drawled. ''It's been to my 
place a week now, and no hide nor hair a’ 
nobody comin’ after it." 

David walked past Arthur Kimby and 
put Shalmir aside. 

“My account book, is it?" he asked, 
and pressed his hand warningly against 
lig de lips. “Father tell you I was over 

ere, I suppose? Much obliged. I'm go- 
ing on home now. I'll go along with you." 

He took a large, thick book from Jen- 
son's hand—thick pages—raised blind 
letters, and passed it silently over Shal- 
mir's head to Arthur Kimby. 

“Good night, little lady," he said to 
Shalmir, and took the puzzled Jenson 
away. 

Dave told his father he thought Mr. 
Dorf might be interested in the road they 
were cutting down from Three Mile Ledge. 

“Td like to talk it over with him some 
evening soon," Dave said. 

» The colonel lit a long black cigar and 
tapped aristocratic fingers on the arm of 
his mahogany chair. 

“Perhaps Dorf's business doesn't worry 
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you as much as his daughter," the colonel 
said at last. 

“ Perhaps not,” was all David answered. 

A week later, one evening, Colonel 
Dakin, David, and Mr. Dorf smoked and 
talked, around Dorf's library table, about 
roads, mines—Mr. Dorf, bald, plump, 
brusque, proved to be interested in every- 
thing that was good business. Shalmir's 
voice came to them now and then from 
the living-room where she and Arthur were 
playing chess. 

“Yes, the road’s a good thing," Dorf 
said; “and the race track's good. Sky 
Valley needs a boom all over America. But 
here's the best thing of all" he found 
one paper among several in his pocket 
and gave it to Dave. *You hunt up 
Fifer, who's out here from Chicago, 
and show him this project for fruit trans- 
portation. If it don't hit him right be- 
tween the eyes he's the prize turnip!" 

Arthur joined them—talked cotton 
with the colonel—and Shalmir came with 
a little table, linen doilies, a tray of red 
wine and cakes. David watched how she 
moved, always conscious of Arthur—al- 
ways conscious where he sat, what he was 
saying. She would drop her hand on his 
shoulder as she passed him, stand beside 
him a minute. He would glance up and 
say. "Hello, Tiddledewinks," as though 
her affection really quite amused him. 

In the afternoon two days after that, 
David drove his roadster to the Oregon 
Valley Club House to see Mr. Fifer. Fifer 
had gone away, but would be back, they 
said. So David waited. 

A girl was there—crimson lips, pink 
finger nails, an odd perfume. David 
remembered she was the girl he had seen 
at Sky Valley Inn. She sat in a long 
parch chair and looked at David with 
almost insolent eyes. 

"You're the Kentuckian,” she said. 
“Tve heard about you. Why be such a 
stranger?" 

She told him the gay party of the season 
was to be the following night. 

“The music is coming four hundred 
miles," she said, looking at him steadily. 
“I shall give all my dances to the tall 
men!" 


s$ WELL, sir," Mr. Fifer said to David 

at nine o'clock that night, his fist 
coming down on the table, “if I can have 
Martin Dorf's check for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to-morrow morning, I'll put 
this traction deal through. Tell him that!" 

David said he would have Mr. Dorf's 
decision within half an hour. 

As he said góod night to Fifer and 
crossed the veranda, he saw the dark- 
haired girl at a table in the dining-room, 
laughing with Arthur Kimby. 

David knew Dorf was eager to hear 
about the traction deal. That little road- 
ster of his was used to speeding mountain 
roads. The Dorf great house was open, 
lighted lanterns among the trees. Shalmit 
came out to meet him. 

"Hello, Dave," she called. 
your car two miles away!” 

Her father came out too, glasses over 


“T heard 


his finger, newspaper open in his hand. | 


“Come in, Dakin,” he said. “Come in, 
. ,» 
sir! 


“Im knitting Father a handsome 


sweater, and Father takes a great deal of | 


wool," Shalmir laughed, to explain the 
quantity of dark red piled in her lap. 
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Study Corner 


—a home desk 
that IS a desk 


uccess, for many 

workers, students 
and professional men 
depends upon “‘mak- 
ing hay" now and 
then under the glow 
of an evening lamp. 


No wobbly, rickety 
writing table can 
compare with the 
firm-footed Globe- 
Wernicke Home 
Desk. Contrast its unobstructed 
table top of genuine mahogany or 
walnut. Examine its commodious, 
easy-sliding drawers. 

The lady of the house, herself, finds a 
score of uses for this home desk that com- 
bines beauty with real utility. 

Comes in two sizes, making it easy to 
establish an inviting and attractive study 
corner in any room. The 48inch model 
with its two tiers of drawers is supported 
by eight legs, while the single pedestal size 
is 36 inches long and has six feet. 

Best of all, either one costs about half as 
much as old style home desks. Write for 


free illustrated folder and name of our near- 
est dealer. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


This large drawer is 
ftted with a GW 
vertical fle with vis 
ible Rainbow index 
tabs. Use it for pling 
and finding quickly 
household and per- 
sonal bills and re- 
ceipts, and other 
business papers and 
documents of every 
kind. 


Globe- W ernicke Sectional 
Cabinets serve a hundred 
needsin the office, home and 
fetal store, The ideal cabinet 
for books, trophies, sample dis- 

lay cases, treasured art objects, 
E rotecting flocks small 
articles, etc. Easy sliding glass 
doors keep out all dust. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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THE GLORE-WERNICKE CO. 
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At 53 He Became 
aPublic Accountant 


Not until he was 53 years old was T. J. 
DeHaas, of Pittsburgh, Pa., able to break 
away from his trade as a carpenter. Hand- 
capped from youth by lack of education 
and the necessity of earning his own living, 
he fell into a rut and for years was obliged 
to content himself with the unsteady 
wages of his trade. 

Finally he enrolled for LaSalle Training in Higher 

, ne pt contract as "ter tad 
for his training twice over. 

"Iam now making twice as much as the average 
bookkeeper,” he writes, "and my income is increas- 
ing daily. Naturally I am grateful to LaSalle for this 
new start in life, and can only add that any young 
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school education, which I never had.” 


These Free Books Point the Way 
to a Big Income 


Two books— "Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,” and “Ten Years’ Promotion in One"—gave Mr. 
the inspiration that started him toward suc- 
cess in the accounting field. In them he saw clearly 
outlined the tremendous opportunities for the man 
who makes good — read exactly how he should go 
about it — and he ACTED! Those books LaSalle will 
send you free. 


If you have the will and the desire to carve out for 

Fees a Noga hed caremin abro ession thar fa 
t t i 'essio: t 

Prol meal the coupon NOW, mc 


= ——2 = Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — — ~ 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 833-HR Chicago $ 

I would weleome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, together with copy of 
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* Arthur went to bed early, because he's 
going up to Silver Gully in the morning." 

David told Dorf what Fifer had said. 

*"That'll make Oregon worth more'n 
Brazil to us, Honey," Dorf boomed to 
Shalmir, plumping her backward with his 
fist down on a divan full of pillows. *' Best 
break we ever got! We'll make Arthur 
superintendent, to square you for this 
expensive knitting—” 

Shalmir struggled to her feet, laughing. 

“That’s wonderful," she said. “He 
must come down and hear it. I'll call 
him”? ` 

“Oh, don't call him," David said 
quickly. ‘‘Wait till to-morrow and sur- 
prise him. You don't want to get him 
down now." 

* Why, he'll enjoy coming down," Shal- 
mir said. Why wait till to-morrow to 
tell him?" But as she went toward the 
stairs, David strode ahead and stopped 
her squarely. 

“Now, listen,” he said. 
hostess this time!" 

She stood there a minute—David keep- 
ing her forcibly from going farther; then 
quietly, with no word at all, she turned 
back to where her father was writing the 
check for Mr. Fifer. 


OTHING could have been more sur- 

prising to David or to Shalmir than 
that they should meet on the road the 
next morning. He was on his way to the 
Club House with the check, and she and 
her Indian were walking, leading their 
horses, her feet trim in brown riding boots, 
she herself like a boy in tailored breeches, 
waistcoat, and cap. 

“Come along, go with me,” he said. 
* It's a lovely ride." 

“All right," she nodded. "'Arthur's 
gone till late to-night.” 

They sent back the Indian and went on 
together. David picked a branch of cedar 
and she sniffed it joyously, and pinned a 
bit on her vest. They stopped for a drink 
at Water Cress Spring, and he held her 
curls back while she reached down to the 
swift, cold water. The country mail man 
passed them—his jogging old horse. 

“Howdy, folks,” he called. 

Shalmir waved at him and carried him a 
drink in the broken spring cup. 

“Got a package fer ya’ in the back seat 
vere," he said. David reached for it. “La 
Touche, Paris," he read. 

“Oh!” Shalmir cried, a little flutter of 
joy. "That's my wedding dress!” 

David fastened the box to his saddle. 

'The day was cool and warm and sweet, 
a wild scent of purple flowers along the 
road, birds piping from fence caps, little, 
rushing, overfed streams, log bridges. . . . 

Shalmir whipped off her cap and threw 
her head to the wind. 

“David,” she said, “if you could be 
anywhere in the world this minute—where 
would you choose?” 

He looked at that little girl riding be- 
side him; looked beyond her at purple 
hills, purple trees. 1 

“Pd choose—Sky Valley!" Dave Dakin 
said, and smiled just a little. 

Everything was gay at the Club House 
—colors flying—green boughs going up. 

“To-day’s the great party," David said. 

He sent their ponies around, took the 
box, Shalmir's wedding dress, and, arm 
in arm, they went up the steps, fifty steps 
to the cedar log villa—wide porches, open 


** You're my 


living-room, fireplace, dining-room. David 
turned Shalmir facing the valley and told 
her where they were, what was below 
them, all about the place—its log walls, 
big spaces, men's comfort. 

j^ was lunch time. When they crossed 
the porch—Shalmir's arm in his, her 
fluff of shining hair, tailored riding clothes 
Pia eye admired her openly. Fifer 
came forward to meet them. David de- 
livered Dorf's check, and Fifer was de- 
lighted. He insisted, then, that they stay 
for the evening. 

“T won't hear of your leaving!" he said. 
“You shall have rooms. Send for your 
clothes. A maid for Miss Shalmir.” 

Someone started the piano. 

“In fact,” he laughed, “‘we’ll begin the 
evening right now!" He whirled Shalmir 
out on the floor, and David watched them 
dance. Everyone watched them dance— 
she so lovel 

Fifer eld her he'd heard what a song- 
bird she was. He lifted her on the piano 
and called out that she was going to sing. 
The crowd came around, and she sang, 
with cheers of applause—jesting songs, 
negro s'il quaint, twanging Bra- 
zilian melodies, jazz tunes, little ped. 

, 


"things. At last, breathless, she stop 


Ei down on the floor, laughing. 
“There’s somebody here I want to be 
introduced to," she said, hesitating a 
moment. Then she smiled. “It’s you," 
she said, and walked directly to where 
that dark-haired girl with crimson lips 
stood leaning against the piano. 

So Fifer introduced Sonia Banzhaf, and 
told Shalmir she was a dancer at Sky 
Valley Inn. 

Mr. Fifer sent a boy for David's eve- 
ning clothes—a message to the colonel not 
to expect him for dinner—and Shalmir said 
she thought her box from Paris would 
have a gown she could wear. In the late 
afternoon then, in the room Fifer had pre- 
pu for her, David opened the box. 

hat was a quaint little room— bare, 
fresh-scented pine wood, unfinished walls, 
scraps of pine cones blowing in on the 
floor. David unfolded the wedding dress— 
white satin, misty veil; put them in Shal- 
mir's hands; watched her swift, eager 
fingers. 

“The other dress is pink,” he told her, 
"and pink slippers and stockings. It's 
made of pink pieces all put together." 

The dress was a rose, petals fastened 
with silver. 

"Ill wear that to-night,” she said. 
“Tm sorry Arthur went away." 


N EVENING clothes David was hand- 

some—very much at ease. Shalmir was 
late. The music had been playing an hour 
when David still was waiting for her. The 
place was a rainbow of color and light— 
banjos and saxophones—a bit of life, 
there on the side of that mountain, like 
a comet tail out of the sky. 

And while David waited—Arthur Kim- 
by came, immaculate, debonair. Sonia 
wore a black spangled dress that caught 
the light like black fire—scarlet earrings, 
scarlet lips. Arthur didn’t see David 
there. He saw only Sonia, and they were 
dancing, he and Sonia, his arms close 
around her, when Shalmir Dorf came 
across the balcony at the head of the stairs 
and stood there, silver, gold, pink, like a 
pale cloud, or a blown rose that seems just 
too fair for hands to touch. 
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Everyone felt her there. Everyone 
turned to watch her. Arthur Kimby 
stopped short on the dance floor—drew 
back against the wall, and stood motion- 
less as David went to Shalmir, brought 
her down, and into the dance. 

Between dances they walked on the 
veranda—speckled s*1rs, wind crooning 
in the pines, broken rhythm of a waterfall. 
Arthur Kimby avoided them, though 
once on the dance floor they passed so 
close that Shalmir’s dress Leished his 
shoulder. Everyone wanted her; but 
David kept her to himself. Then, finally, 
Fifer insisted. David drew him aside with 
the pretense of a cigar. 

* Bhalmir Dorf is to pany Arthur 
Kimby,” David said shortly. 

“Kimby!” Fifer exclaimed. ‘Why, 
Kimby’s here with that dancer!" 

* Shalmir doesn't know it," Dave said, 

“and I want to spare her. She doesn't 
know Kimby is here at all, so—you under- 
stand me?" 

“I understand what you mean—cer- 
tainly," Fifer replied; * ‘but she ought to 
know! Why don't you tell her!" 

“ Because—she loves him," David said. 


FFER looked out into the starry night, 
then back at Shalmir, waiting there, 
that pale little cloud. He nodded slowly. 
“Yes,” he said. “I see!" 
David saw Arthur and Sonia on the 
steps looking into the Valley. He went 
down to them. 


“ Kimby," he said, “how long are you 
going on with this?" 
Deliberately Kimby inhaled and ex- 


haled the puff of a cigarette. 
“I wonder if you are inquiring,” 


he 


said, "as a curious observer—or as a 
rival?” He threw his cigarette over into 
the grass. "Shall we dance?” he asked the 
girl beside him. 


David and Shalmir ‘rode home in the 
moon and the darkness, saying little—her 
pony nosing his—his hand guiding hers. 
A car passed them, Arthur Kimby in 
the back seat. When they got home 
Arthur was waiting for them alone in the 
library. 

Shalmir tumbled joyously into his arms 
—then, with a puzzled little expression, 
felt across his shoulders; tucked shirt, 
satin vest— 

“Wh p you ie YOU re wearing evening 
clothes," she said 

“Yes,” he told her. “T was thinking of 
coming after you.' 

David put down the box of her wedding 
dress. 

“Good night, Shalmir,” he said. 

She went to the door with him—put her 
hand into his; fingers that David suddenly 
felt were trembling—that he suddenly 
s against his lips. 

Sonia anaha went away from the 
Inn, went East, Fifer said. Arthur was 
very careful of Shalmir, very thoughtful 
of her, constantly with her. The traction 
project went on. Dorf was as good as his 
word; he made Arthur Kimby superin- 
tendent. Three weeks later, with the 
wedding of Shalmir and Arthur only ten 
days away, David heard from Dorf that 
Arthur had gone hunting with some men 
from the East. Arthur hadn't known just 
where they were going, but a lumberjack 
had xu them on the trail to Car Cabin, 
Dorf said 

Car Cabin stood alone along the Rattle- 
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snake Range in Silver Gully. Old Car had 
lived there and died there, and now hunters 
helped themselves to its bunks and old 
shelter—followed a narrow trail through 
silver birch trees to the sagging log walls, 
broken window frames, stone fire hole. 
The hunters would go there with food, 
matches, and blankets. 


MIPNIGHT, twenty-four hours after 
that lumberjack had told where Ar- 
thur Kimby was, someone beat on the 
door of the colonel’s home, calling David. 

“The forest is burning! They want the 
ditch rider! The rangers are out and we've 
pe o dam the head gates, or back- 

re! 

David dressed while his father saddled 
the cayuse and called the servants. 
Against the dark side of the Rattlesnake 
dull red and gray showed, like a cloud 
against black sky—haze of red every- 
where, smell of resin, smoke of leaves and 
wood. Over the stillness of the night, as 
over still water, came the sound of people 
shouting. Lights were up and down the 
mountainside! 

It is the forest rangers and ditch riders 
who call men out to fight the fires! 

"She's been burnin’ so slow all day no- 
body knowed there was any danger," the 
man shouted to David as they rode. Bits 
of gray ash filled the air—came against 
their faces. “But now she's comin’ like 
Hell turned loose, straight down the 
Rattlesnake! We won't stand no more 
chance’n pide Day if we don’t git 
her turned back soon!” 

Against the darkness red was crawling 
down over the gray—flames breaking 
through like the spit of guns! When they 
came to where the forest rangers were 
waiting for David, a hundred men had 
already gathered in the fitful light by the 
side of the road—smoke-filled air, falling 
ashes, fire coming mile by mile! 

" There's only one thing to do, Dave,” 
the ranger said. “Drive it straight back 
up the mountain! Nothing will save us 
being swept clean out, unless we back-fire 
and turn the course. Straight back through 
Silver Gully! Right, Dave?” 

"Yes," Dave answered. “Through 
Silver Gully. Back-fire and drive it up!” 

The line of men went silently by like an 
army of ants—that red glow on their 
faces; the air hot, dense, smoke-filled. 
And Silver Gully was—Car Cabin. David 
didn’t think of Arthur Kimby being there 
because of Arthur Kimby—but he thought 
of it because of Shalmir’s face when he 
had given her that bridal veil—her grop- 
ing, joyous hands— 

“Fred,” he said to the ranger who was 
turning, with his ax, after the men already 
gone, "the superintendent of the new 
Traction Company is in Car Cabin!” 

The ranger looked up—swore under his 
breath, drew his hand across his eyes. 

“Seems like murder, Dave," he said; 
“but—is there anything else to do?” 

“ Nothing else," David answered. “But 
the old prospect hole of King Kelly Mine 
goes twelve hundred feet through from 
Crow's Foot to Silver Gully, and if I can 
be spared—T'll try to go through for him. 
He's with Easterners who don't know that 
old shaft. It is murder!" 

“But the fire's almost down to Crow’s 
Foot now," the ranger said, staring at 
David; "and maybe Kelly's Hole isn't 
open. Nobody's been there in five years!” 


“With your permission, I'll take the 
chance," David said. 

“Allright, Dave,” the ranger answered, 
and that was all. 

David turned his pony straight up the 
mountain, and rode harder than he had 
ever ridden in his life before—toward that 
smell, thicker, clo: -—toward that sicken- 
ing heat—toward that crackle of burning 
timber—toward where he could see flames 
crawling, and low curling smoke—till 
Crow's oot was less than fifty feet away. 
Then he swung to the ground, turned that 
cayuse back down the road to safety, and 
cut straight into the forest! 

It was blinding, stinging through those 
trees—heat—smoke—hot ashes. But at 
last he felt the air of the opening into 
ground that was Kelly's shaft, saw the 
smoke sucking back, and felt gratefully 
into the dark. Damp shored timbers, 
mud, rock, darkness for a thousand 
stumbling feet—then air, sky, Car Cabin! 

A cook fire was smoldering on the stones, 
someone lying on the ground in a blanket. 
David went there, looked down at who it 
was. Sonia Banzhaf. 

“What—who is it?” she cried, catching 
her breath—sitting up, startled—dark 
hair falling over her face. Arthur Kimby 
came out of the cabin. 

“What do you want?” he said. “Who 
are you looking for? The men have gone.” 
Then he saw it was Dave. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you want?" 

“The forest is burning. They are back- 
firing this way.” David said as few words 
as he could say. “There is only one way 
you can get through, so I came to take 
you away from—cremation.” 

Arthur Kimby turned and stared down 
at the mountainside. Even while David 
talked, the course of that fire seemed to 
change, widen, turn up the mountain, 
catch the tops of the pine trees as if they 
were tinder! Even as Arthur stared, it 
seemed turning toward them like a tide of 
water! He looked at David, looked at 
Sonia, seemed to grow weak with thought 
of what horror had so nearly been. Sonia’s 
face and hands were white—staring too. 
Then suddenly, out of that silence, Shalmir 
called! 

“Arthur,” she called. “Are you there?” 


AND back by Kelly’s Hole, where 
David had come through, stood Shal- 
mir and Shalmir’s Indian—Shalmir, hair 
tangled, face and clothes black and torn! 

“Arthur!” she called again, sharply— 
frightened. “Are you here?” 

“You keep still,” Arthur whispered to 
Sonia. “Keep quiet! Don’t let her know 
anything!” 

í Shalmir heard him coming toward 
er. 

“ Arthur," she called, “is it you?” 

He put his arms around her. She was 
trembling, frightened, almost crying. 

“You shouldn’t have tried to come 
here like this," he said. “It was too 
much!" 

“John knew how to bring me," she 
said. '* You couldn't have gotten out alone. 
You wouldn't have known the back-fire 
was coming till it was all around you. Who 
is here with you?" 

* Nobody but Dave," Arthur told her. 
* He came after me, too." 

* Dave 


"Dave!" she said, quickly. 
here?" 
“Yes, Shalmir,” David said. He tried 
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to keep his voice steady. It was hard for 
him to see her standing there so white— 
so nearly exhausted. “We must take you 
back," he said. “You can't stand this!" 

She put out her hand to the Indian. 

“Yes,” she said, “Wed better go." 

So they crawled back, itembled back 
through that shaft—the shored timbers, 
water oozing out, fire-ball eyes of fright- 
ened, slinking animals, little parts of rock 
and mud breaking, falling. But at last 
it was over—at last they stood on the 
Crow's Foot again, out under heavy, 
smoky sky, on smoldering earth, skeleton 
now, of a forest. Below them was black 
waste—and above, going on, going up, a 
wind of flame straight over Silver Gully! 
Arthur.was yellow with the sight of it, 
weak, staring as if his mind were half 
gone! Sonia was shivering, crying, but 
she had made no sound. She had not let 
Shalmir know. E 

It was still night, but barer, grayer, the 
cold weight of a sunless dawn. They stood 
there silent; there was nothing to say, 
somehow. They stumbled on till the 
came to the road—got off of that seared, 
burned ground. 

* Arthur, you're safe now," Shalmir 
said, weary, struggling for words. “You 
and Sonia go on to the village.” 


ARTHUR, David, and Sonia stood 
astonished. There had been no word— 
no movement to betray that Sonia was 
with them! Arthur tried to ask Shalmir 
what she meant—what she was saying. 
She recalled to him the night she had sent 
him after the book, and he had come back 
with no book but with an odd perfume 
clinging to him—when Jenson had come— 
and David had tried to make it seem right. 
“T knew you hadn't been to Jenson's 
that night,” she said; “and the night you 
told me you went to bed early—you didn't. 
I knew that because David kept me so in- 
sistently from calling you. Then the day 
of the dance at the Country Club I found 
who the perfume belonged to. And that 
night, when we found you at home in 
your evening clothes, of course I knew 
you and she had been right there together 
all evening—just where I had been. 

She tod him she had tried to forgive 
him as long as she had thought she loved 
him. “But to-night,” she said, “when 
you came to meet me at Car Cabin with 
that fragrance of Sonia all around you 
again, I suddenly knew I'd expected to find 
her—I'd hoped to find her—so I could be 
free of you. So you and Sonia go down to 
the village. I’m too tired to say any more. 
David, will you—take me home?” 

David caught her as she almost swayed 
—took her up in his arms, and strode 
down that road with her. Then suddenly 
he kissed her—kissed her lips— 

“Must I wait any longer to tell you I 
love you,” he said, “when I’ve loved you 
so much—so long?” 

There was just one minute of silence, 
then, as suddenly as he had kissed her, 
she flung her face back in his arms to that 
dead sky— 

“David!” she cried—a little sob of 
ecstasy. "What have you brought to 
me! David, I see the sunrise! Have 
you given me your sight!” 

“Sweetheart, I hope so!” he said 
—his voice breaking too, “for J never saw 
sunrise, till you gave me yours!” 

+t t+ + 
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COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
Pacific Coast Representative 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT'S 


The Arm of Law and Order 


rse prepared by 80 prominent legal 
F JUSTICE WILLIAM MowARD 
ere 


Write for book today. 
Blackstone Institute, Inc., 3252 35:c chicago 
ent Law School 


America's Foremost Non- Re 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 


FREE 


If you like to draw, test your natural sense 


of design, proportion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our Art Ability Questionnaire. Learn 
M your talent is worth developing, and how 
much training you will need. You will be 
frankly told what your score is 

Many Federal Students are making $3,500, 
$4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly. The Fed- 
eral Course is recognized everywhere by art 
employers and buyers of commercial art 
Learn at home in spare time, without pro- 
vious training. Personal, individual criticisms 


on your work, Get this free test—send now 
for your Questionnaire. 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1414 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Business for You 


Marin! of Cal. reports $11275 sales in 3 months. 


Gor- 
don of N. J. $4000 profits in 2 months." Alexander of 
Pa. '* profitsin 4 months." Shook $365 sales in 
1 day. Bram bought 1 outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 
a year. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburgh Says “sold 8000 pack- 
ages in one day," J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever 
bought that equaled advertisement." Jobn Culp says 
Everything going lovely. 

TİS] 


ter 
WC good old world after all. 
Kellog, 00 ahead 
À end of second 4 
^ week. N 
é 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 
Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. 

Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


No limit to sale of Crispettes. Delicious food confection. 
Everybody likes'em. Write for facts about business that 
will make you independent. Start now, in your town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells how and when to start, and all informa- 
tion needed. Free. Write now! 

LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
513 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


614% Steady Income 


Arnold First Mortgage Guaranteed Cer- 

ificates are secured by smail highly de- 
sirable First Mortgages on improved real 
estate held in trust by the Merchants 
Trust Co. of Washington, D. C., whic! 
acts as Trustee. They are unconditionally 
poarantesd as to principal and interest 

y Arnold and Company with capital and 
surplus of $1,250,000. 

You can invest your savings or surplus funds in these 
Certificates with perfect assurance of safety and 64 
Per Cent steady income from date of issue through to 
maturity. 
Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000; maturities 2 to 10 
years. 


Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 
514% Gold Bonds 


Empire Trust Co., New York City, Trustee 
Guaranteed by the National Surety Co. 
National 


These Bonds are se 
gag y a. 
lireet ot on e 

rtgage 
à argest S 


Write en Bookl& No. 23 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY 


1010 Vermont Ave. Washington, D. C. 


Under Weight? 


Malted Nuts, a delicious vegetable 
milk, is a wonderful flesh-producing 
food. It is so rich in iron as well as 
other tissue-forming elements that 
it builds up the blood together with 
the muscles and fat tissues. 

It is more digestible than cow's 
milk, which it resembles, and is pre- 
ferred by many. A gain of two or 
three poundsa week ona diet includ- 
ing liberal quantities of Malted Nuts 
is not at all uncommon. ]t agrees 
perfectly with those who are hi 


ly 


8 zed to cow's milk. Wonderful 
forinfants. Comesin finely granular 
form, easily mixed with hot or cold 
water. Used and endorsed by the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. At author- 
ized stores, large bottle, $1.00. 


FREE Thenew edition of ''Health- 
ful Living," the great book 
onthe Battle Creek Diet System, is 
ascientific exposition on the regula- 
tion of diet forthe treatment of dis- 
eases and maintenance of health. 
Written by the world's greatest au- 
thorityondiet. 48pages,illustrated 
in colors. Notfor sale at any price, / 
but sent freefor return of coupon 
below. Everyone, sick or well, 
should have it for reference. 


Please send free and postpaid a copy of "HEALTH- I 
FUL LIVING.” 


[] Send name of authorized store | 
featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. 


Name......... 


I 
Vana. E —á 
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Come on In—the Water's Fine! 


(Continued from page 45) 


But souvenirs haven't the popularity they 
once had, and most of the shops now show 
a varied assortment of small articles— 
laces, chains, jewelry of all kinds, silk 
trifles, leather trifles, toys. 

“Every year the smart young matrons 
who are of the fashionable world start a 
fad of carrying something as they stroll 
along the Boardwalk. Years ago most of 
them carried live dogs, but the snappy 
little pets seem to have lost favor, and 
few al chews are now seen. One year the 
fad was to carry huge Teddy bears, origi- 
nated, I believe, by someone who followed 
the plays in New York; another year it 
was black oilcloth cats, hideous to look at. 

“These were succeeded by various kinds 
of grotesque dolls with long, thin, spidery 
arms and legs. Last year, the fad was for 
a very lifelike woolly dog. The little toy 
costs from six to twelve dollars. The dogs 
were displayed by the gift shops on the 
Boardwalk and "ated uite a furor 
among the real dogs outside. There are 
numbers of fine dogs brought by their 
owners to the city and some of these 
would gather outside the shops, look at 
the dogs within and bark. Many a small 
dog on the outside bumped his nose tryin 
to get through the glass to the puntend 
darlings within. And when the door 
opened the salespeople guarded it. One 
live wire of a dog who managed to get in, 
sprang to the window and was dragging 
out one of the stuffed dogs by the ear when 
his mistress came and took him off. He 
went willingly enough—he seemed to feel 
that something was wrong somewhere. 


"TULLY half of the visitors go out on 
the great ocean piers, on which are all 
kinds of amusements. The Steeplechase 
Pier has two million visitors annually, half 
of whom are children. It is the resort of 
those who want a real frolic. But the 
Steel Pier and the Million Dollar Pier, 
which have music and dancing and some 
kind of show, each draw an equal number. 
These two piers are the longest in the 
world—they run out a quarter of a mile 
into the ocean. The young people like to 
dance in the ballroom at the end of the 
Steel Pier over a great depth of water. 
Along the Million Dollar Pier there are 
always fishermen, angling over the pier 
side, hoping to make the catch of the 
season. 
“Out from the inlet boatloads of fisher- 
men go every morning, and the visitor who 
has spent his fishing days along the rivers 


| of his inland state is glad to join, and take 
| a chance at fishing in the sea. One of the 
| most noted of our fishermen is Jim Pet- 


tinos. Pettinos is a citizen of importance, 
a merchant. But every Saturday, when 
his Boardwalk establishment is filled with 
people, he is to be found with one or two 
invited companions, never more, putting 
off at the inlet. In fifteen years, winter 


and summer, he has missed but a dozen 
Saturdays. 

“There is one thing about Pettinos," 
continued Mr. Leeds. “If he says he 
caught fish, he caught them. He never in- 
vents; he doesn't have to. One day he and 
one other man caught six hundred pounds. 
pin never sells a fish. But the residents 

ere and the visitors, too, know his habits. 
Every Saturday there is a little group 
waiting for his heat to come in. When it 
arrives, he greets these friends and dis- 
tributes the fish. Over fifty families eat 
Pettinos’s catch. It is the boast of his life 
that he never sold a fish, and never will. 

“Every day in the year, one or two 
conventions meet at Atlantic City. In the 
spring we have a marble shooters’ tourna- 
ment, when boys, accompanied by their 
mothers, come from all over the count 
to enter a national contest. In the fall 
there is always a beauty pageant, when 
girls and their mothers come from almost 
every city in the country. Large daily 
newspapers and great stores frequently 
run contests, the prizes for which are 
trips to Atlantic City. 


‘AUGUST is our biggest month, July and 

September close seconds, then March 
or April, depending upon when Easter 
comes. The smallest months are Novem- 
ber and December, when most people are 
at home preparing for Christmas. Directly 
after Christmas come the health seekers, 
people who want a few days’ rest and 
change. For the most part these people 
stroll and buy; occasionally they go out 
to a first-night at the theatre—many 
plays are tried out here. 

“After the bathing season proper is 
over, horses are ‘kept on the beach, and 
the winter visitors may gallop along the 
ocean’s edge on the firm white sand. $ say 
the bathing season proper, for there is 
always someone bathing here every day in 
the year, and one of the thrills of the 
winter visitor is to watch some mid- 
winter bather. 

“There is no surer barometer of pros- 
perity in a nation than that held by a big 
resort like this. When the tide of public 
confidence runs low, we have a dull winter. 
But a year ago, when confidence ran high, 
our season began earlier than in any other 

ear of our history. For the Christmas 
holidays we had more families than ever 
came before. The people who ran down 
on day excursions also showed belief in 
prosperity. We can always gauge their 
feelings by the number of lunch boxes 
they bring with them. In good times 
there are mighty few lunch boxes. In 
times when people are worried about the 
future, they pack their own lunches. Be- 
fore the war ten times as many lunch 
boxes were carried as now; but with better 
wages the family decided to buy hotel or 
restaurant food. 


"ACT First and Ask Afterward—if You Are Sure of Your Facts" is an 
interview that reveals the methods by which Gerard Swope, president of 
the General Electric Company, has climbed from a dollar-a-day job to his 
present commanding position. He knew where he wanted to go, and re- 


fused to be sidetracked. 


In this article next month he tells you how 


to apply your ability, and gives you, also, a recipe for getting rid of fear. 
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This “Sagebrush 
Hick from Idaho" 
Heads 357 Big Stores 


(Continued from page 16) 


efficient; but so were the others. There 
wasn’t any particular reason why people 
should trade with us any more than with 
any other grocer. 

‘A business, you know, whether it’s a 
shoe-shining stand or a railroad, can get 
in a rut the same as an individual. As in 
the case of an individual, that point is 
reached when the organization ceases to 
struggle for further growth and develop- 
ment. 

* Father didn't remain long in Ana- 
darko," continued Mr. Skaggs. ''His 
health failed, and he went to southern 
Idaho, settling on a homestead near Amer- 
ican Falls. 

*' [n his letters to us he kept mentioning 
the financial conditions. Money was 
scarce, and business was being done on a 
credit scale out of all proportion to the 
volume. Consequently, prices were higher 
in that section than they would have been 
had more settlers been able to pay cash. 

**' Something ought to be done for these 

r people here,’ he wrote. “The cost of 
iving is a serious problem, even for the 
ones who can pay cash. 

“Finally, when he couldn’t stand it any 
longer, he went to D. W. Davis, an Ameri- 
can Falls banker who afterward became 
governor of Idaho, and borrowed a thou- 
sand dollars. With that sum he started, 
in 1915, what was later to become Store 
No. 1 of this present system. 

“He rented a lot, and with his own 
hands put up a frame building, eighteen 
by thirty-two feet. He couldn't spare a 
team from the homestead, which was be- 
ing worked by my younger brothers, so 
every day he walked several miles to and 
from the store. 


N THE meantime, I had married and 

acquired a little family. Our eldest boy, 
who later passed away, began to fail in 
health, so Mrs. Skaggs and I decided 
we'd better move to a cooler climate. We 
sold out the Anadarko store and followed 
Father to Idaho, where we, also, took up a 
homestead. 

“ Part of the money I received from the 
sale of the Anadarko store went for labor 
and teams to break the ground on the 
homestead. We needed an income while 
we were waiting for the first crops, so I 
invested the remainder of my cash in a 
well-drilling outfit. A partner and I 
traveled about digging wells, and as 
water was scarce we found plenty of work. 
For pay we took cash when we could get 
it, and when we couldn't we took chickens, 
plows, or live stock. 

“My only object in drilling wells was 
to get enough money ahead to buy a 
grocery store. As I worked, I could look 
out across the sagebrush and the dust and 
desolation, and see my model store. 

“I could have gone into business sooner 
than I did if I'd wanted to. Many times 
Father had said that he would like to sell 
out. But I didn't want to take over his 
store until I could pay spot cash for it. 


FOR OFFICES, STORES, FACTORIES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. RESTAURANTS, 
THEATRES, HOMES, ETC. 


For Better 
Store Keeping 


you can't imagine how much more invitin 
your store would be if it were ventilated with an IL 
Ventilating Fan. The change it makes in the atmosphere is 
delightful — all objectionable odors are removed — the air 
is “cheery”, comfortable and healthful in winter and sum- 
mer. The cost of operation is only a few cents a day. 


Ask 


your dealer in electrical goods for demonstration or send for 
48-page illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


CHICAGO 


2868 N. Crawford Ave. 


© TATHCo., 1926 


The “Comforts of Home” 
Though You’re Far Away 


OME COMFORT” no longer 
means comfort that can be en- 
joyed only under your own roof. 
“Thermos” enables you to take 
home comfort with you wherever 
you go—portable hot and cold food 


actly the "Thermos' 


Motor Kits or Food Jars (see illustra- 
tion above). 

But be sure that the folks who stay 
at home aren't deprived, even for a 
little while, of their “Thermos” com- 
fort. Have enough “Thermos” Bottles 


and drink in “Thermos” Bottles, for home and outings too. 
GENUINE 
Ack ye de uler, to The American 
show you t c C Impi ete 
Genuine "Thermos'" Thermos Bottle 
_ Line— you'll fnd ex- Company 
Sou. want dt an attrac- 


tively moderate price. 


VACUUM BOTTLE 


366 pera Ave. 
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Hotel l 
JV Positions Open: 


O'TELS, restaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere 
need trained men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 
Positions paying up to $10,000 à year are open each year 
in the hotels of the United States. In 1926 the Hotel 
Business is America's larrest industry in new construc- 


tion. Over a billion dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS 
AND RESTAURANTS being built this year will need 
nearly 200,000 trained men and women. 
Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living 
usually included. Atany time you have your choice of over 
1,000 hotel positions open. 
You can have one of these high-class big-pay positions, fascinating 
work and with luxurious apartment and meals usually furnished FREE! 
No previous experience necessary. The Lewis Schools guarantee to 
give you the valuable knowledge that it has taken some of the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain—men who are now making 85.000 
to $50,000 a year. Age is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal 
chance for success. Past experience absolutely unnecessary. A 
common school education is all you necd. We train you by mail in your 
spare time at home with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan, and put you 
in touch with bis opportuni ies. Allof your training under the personal 
direction of Clifford Lewis, former U S. Government Hotel and Res- 
taurant Expert, now Managing Consultant for over 225 Hotels of 50 to 
more than 600 rooms each. throughout the United States, totalini 
over 26,000 rooms. Our students employed, our methods endorse: 
by leading hotel men erm bere. 
Send today for FREE BOOK, **Your Big Opportunity" showing 
how we can train you for one of these splendid positions, and explain- 
ing our Money- Back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room E-1476 


Washington, D. C. 


C Boston 


Known and loved by four gen 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Write for free sample of face powder and Booklet 


illustrating new LARLACHE Creations 
Ben Levy Co.,Dept.14 125 Kingston St., Boston,U.S.A. 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Earn from $50.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week as cartoonist or illus- 
trator. The Landon Picture Chart 
Methodof teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at home in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for full information 
and sample chart to test your 


ability. Please state age 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Aigh School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 

Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors— meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


20 Other leading professions. 
Over 200 noted Engineers, Bus- 
Courses iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the special instruction 

which you need forsuccess. No matter what 

your inclinations may be, you can’t hope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you the practical training you peed. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. HC-1, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


SSeS eS ea ee ee LI See ee ae eee eee 
American School, Dept. HC-1, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will heip me win success in that line. 

.. Architect »...Electrical Engineer 
..Building Contractor .  ... General Education 
Automobile Engineer —  .... Lawyer 
Civil Engineer  . |. Mach. Shop Practice 
Structural Engineer MechanicalEngineer 
Business Manager ^... Steam Engineer 
C. P, A. & Auditor ..... Sanitary & Heating 
Bookkeeper „Surveyor & Mapping 
Draftsman & Designer __...... High Sches! Graduate 


——— M 


“On August 15th, 1915—I’ll never for- 
get that date—I had the money, one 
thousand and eighty-eight dollars. The 
deal was concluded in five minutes. I 
stepped behind the counter, and Father 
walked out with the cash. 

*'Now, I said to myself, *we'll see 
about this grocery business. ' " 


MERICAN FALLS was a small town. 
Opportunities for expansion didn't 
seem to exist. The very atmosphere was 
forbidding, and conducive to lassitude. 
Heat waves danced over the dusty sage- 
brush. Farmers drove into town in 
wagons that creaked from dryness. But 
out on those rolling hills were people. 

In his imagination, Skaggs saw those 
people. A man of lesser imagination 
might never have dreamed of trying to 
induce them to come down from the hills 
and out of the valleys to a little **two-by- 
four" store. But, even before he had 
bought the store, his keen vision had seen 
beyond the dust and the sagebrush. Right 
into the farm kitchen he looked—and saw 
a farmer's wife canning fruit. 

"While working as a well driller," 
Skaggs told me, “the scarcity offruiton the 
farm tables attracted my attention. With 
negligible exceptions, all the fruit had to 
be shipped in, and it was so scarce and so 
high-priced the merchants weren't han- 
dling much. 

“Yet, I reasoned, as I worked around 
my store that first day, one of the strong- 
est instincts in housewives, specially 
farmers’ wives, is the canning instinct. 

“What, I wondered, would be the ef- 
fect if I were able to bring in a whole car- 
load of peaches, and sell them at rock- 
bottom prices? I knew that the people 
were hungry for fruit; I also knew that I 
had hit on an untouched market. 

“Dealers weren't selling perishable 
commodities in those days, except for 
cash. Nevertheless, I decided to bring in 
a carload of peaches, even though I didn’t 
have the money to pay for it. 

“Two days after taking over the store I 
hopped on the train and went to Twin 
Falls, Idaho. A produce dealer on whom 
I called, after hearing my plan, agreed to 
let me have the peaches. In return, I was 
to mail him the cash every night, as the 
peaches sold out. 

“Thad handbills printed announcing the 
date of the car’s arrival, and offered the 
peaches for sale at about half the prevail- 
ing market price. That meant it was up to 
me to sell every box, in order to make any 
profit at all, and at that the profit on the 
whole carload would be very, very small. 

“I mailed out the handbills to every 
box number in that section. 

“The peaches rolled in. We couldn’t 
even get them to the store! People 
swooped down on us from every direction 
—they came in wagons, on horseback, 
and on foot—and bought the fruit right 
out of the car. 

“That night I sent the produce dealer 
in Twin Falls nearly half the amount of 
his bill. The next night, the last peach 
was gone, and I sent him the other half. 

“The effect on the store was magical. 
The peach-buyers naturally came to us— 
a young brother was helping me—for 
their fruit jars and sugar, and this, of 
course, led to more business in all our 
regular lines. 

“I didn’t stop with one car. I brought 


in three that season. And I didn't stick 
to fruit entirely. I kept my eyes open for 
chances to fill other unsatisfied demands. 

“One day, one of the many foreigners 
of that community came in and asked for 
some cabbage. showed him some at 
four cents a pound, the current price. 

**No,' he said. ‘Too high. I want it 
for sauerkraut. I no get sauerkraut any 
more in this country. My friendts no get 
sauerkraut any more too. Four cents too 
high—for sauerkraut!’ 

“He walked out on me, but I was as 
happy as if I'd made a sale. ‘How many 
foreigners around here,’ I said to myself, 
‘are craving sauerkraut, and can’t afford 
it because cabbage is too high?’ 

“Right away opie a whole carload 
of the finest. cabbages I could get. Again I 
had handbills printed, and mailed them 
out. Instead oF fear cents, I fixed a price 
of a fraction over one cent. Those cab- 
bages lasted just one day. We sold them 
all from the car. 

“When I first took over the store it was 
doing a business of around five to six 
hundred dollars a week. Inside of five 
weeks, due to this system of volume sales 
and the resulting increase in our regular 
trade through the new customers we 
made, we were taking in three thousand 
dollars a week. 

“T had only one small storeroom in the 
rear of my store, but some weeks we 
moved the entire contents of that store- 
room every day. 

“Of course it wasn’t long before I 
stirred up competition—and I’m telling 
this to you with no malice whatsoever. If 
you make any considerable progress in 
anything, you’re bound to stir up com- 
petition. 

“Anyway—a city ordinance was passed 
forbidding the selling of merchandise from 
car doors. Nothing could have been more 
direct than that. 

“T didn’t have a place to store perish- 
ables, so I rented one; and what we 
couldn’t get into the warehouse we sold 
from the sidewalks.” 


IN THE first three months of operating 
the American Falls store, Skaggs cleared 
twenty-two hundred dollars—a small 
margin considering the volume of his 
business, which ran into thousands. “That 
was my policy,” he explained, “to sell vast 
quantities of merchandise at irresistible 
prices. It certainly brought the business. 

“Within a year I began to think of 
another store. That seemed to be the 
only way to keep from getting into a rut. 
So in the fall of 1917, I went to Burley, 
Idaho, a few miles away, bought a site 
and started to build. I left my younger 
brother, L. S. Skaggs, in charge of the 
American Falls store. 

“The World War was on, and while 
I was building my brother enlisted. I 
couldn't find anyone to take his place. My 
plans in Burley were so far advanced that 
it was impossible to back out. The only 
thing I could do was to sell the American 
Falls store. After the war I bought it 
back, and it's part of the system to-day. 

“The Burley store immediately became 
a new and profitable outlet for my fruit 
and vegetable purchases, which I con- 
tinued, as long as conditions would per- 
mit, on a carload basis. 

*[n Burley I met unexpected opposi- 
tion. My competitors banded together, 
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bought a lot of fruit and sold it at low 
prices. This, of course, broke my mar- 
kets. I'll confess it put me in something 
of a corner. I had to do something, and do 
it quickly. 

"[ got a man to open a commission 
warehouse, to handle fruit and produce. 
I went out and bought fruit and vege- 
tables and shipped them to him. These, 
in turn, he sold to my competitors. Thus 
I got a profit out of the merchandise, any- 
way. In three years I disposed of thirty 
carloads of merchandise this way. 

“The commission house is closed now, 
but it served a useful purpose while it 
lasted. My competitors never did catch 
on, and, even if they had, I don't think 
they would have had any reason to com- 
plain, for I sold the produce to them at 
reasonable prices. In fact, I sold it so 
cheap that they could still cut under my 
fetail. prices. 

“After I'd bought back the American 
Falls store and had two stores to draw 
from, my revenues increased so fast that 
I again reached a point where I was in 
a rut—not making any progress, even 
though I was filling my field in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

“Therefore, I decided to broaden my 
field, and opened a third store at Black- 
foot, Idaho, on July 18th, 1918. That has 
been my policy ever since. Every store 
helps buy—and man—the next one. 

“The latter part of 1918, the boys be- 
gan to drift back from the war. With 
plenty of help to draw from and capital 
to work with, I found it easy to open my 
fourth store on New Year’s Day, 1919, in 
Twin Falls, Idaho. The following May I 
opened my fifth, at Pocate'!lo. 

“That same year, L. L. Skaggs, one of 
my brothers, who had been working for a 
system of stores in Texas, came to Idaho. 
He started a store at Rexburg, and an- 
other at St. Anthony, Idaho. L. J. Skaggs, 
another brother, joined with him, and a 
few months later they became partners 
with me, and their stores became part of 
our system. 

“The brother who left me at American 
Falls to go to war, returned, and also 


joined us. 

“VV HEN I was going it alone, and 
since my brothers have joined me, 

not a dollar of borrowed capital has come 

into the concern. 

“From the very start I discounted my 
bills; that is, paid cash and got a reduc- 
tion under the usual price. When my 
revenues increased and I was able to buy 
in bigger quantities, I demanded and got 
bigger and bigger discounts, which I 
passed on to my customers—not through 
any philanthropic motive, understand, 
but because I was going after business in 
enormous volumes, and low prices are 
absolutely necessary to get volume, un- 
less you happen to have a monopoly on 
something. 

“With my brothers’ help and coópera- 
tion, I was able to go after business on a 
much bigger scale. Inside of four years 
we bought sixteen stores. And, whereas 
I'd been buying fruit and vegetables by 
the carload, we now began to buy them 
by the field and orchard, while some of 
our other merchandise we bought in fac- 
tory quantities. 

"People continued to flock to our 
stores, because of our startlingly low 
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.how they're kept 
free from corns.. 


Genz Sarazen’s Golfing Feet 


“Thirty-six holes of golf a day 
certainly doesn’t drive corns 


away," writes Gene Sarazen. 


"But Blue-jay does. A sen- 
sitive toe gets a lot of friction 
in a day's going on the links. 
But when a corn appears, I put 
on a Blue-jay." 


f. * 


In every walk of life, where feet are essential 
to fame and fortune, Blue=jay is the preferred 
method for vanquishing corns. A cool and 
velvety pad fits over the corn and relieves the 
pressure and pain at once. Then the corn goes 
—unless unusually stubborn. But even the 
most obstinate corn seldom needs more than 
a second plaster... . . . At all drug stores. 


, Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1926 


Charles A. Pearson of South Carolina now has a 
profitable business of his own, yielding him several 
thousand dollars a year, built up from a spare time 
start. He accepted just such an opportunity as is 


now offered to YOU to make 
$30.00 to $50.00 a Month or More 


In your spare time as a special subscription representative 
of Tnk American Magazine, Couuwnr's, The National 
Weekly, Woman's Home Companion, Tue Mentor, and 
Farm AND Firnesipe. Women as well as men epjoy our work 


Your 


CHARLES A. PEARSON 
600 o: 


secured over 500 orders in two months 


We 


No cash outlay required 

profits start immediately 
CLIP HERE---BEGIN BUILDING YOUR BUSINESS 

cee eee c 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 32A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Without on the road to 


furnish outfit free and supply numerous sales helps 


obligation, please put me 1 profitable business from a spare time start 


Name 


Address 


City 
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$13,500 FirstYear 


made by lJarile, is what A. H. 
a R. R. Mail Ward made 
Clerk. for ten aftertaking thie 
years. wale training. 


$1.000 ia 30 Days 


Let Me Make 
YOU a 


J. E. Greenslade. Pres. 


Master Salesman! 
This New Easy Way 


JF you are ambitious to become a salesman the 
Association of which I am president will take you 
in short, easy steps and make a Master Salesman of 


you, help to put you in the same class with the big 
pay men who have all the good things of life. 
Easy as ABC 


lf you have ordinary intelligence you can quickly 
master the simple A 's of selling. There are cer- 
tain ways of approaching a prospect to get lis undi- 
vided attention, certain ways to stimulate keen 
interest, overcome objection, batter down prejudices, 
and make the prospect act. 

You can learn these principles at home in a short 
period of pleasant, inspiring study. And once you 
have mastered these secrets of Master Salesmanship, 
you can take advantage of the employment depart- 
ment of the Association without charge. This is a 
real opportunity, for during the last year the Asso- 
ciation reed calls for 49,880 salesmen from the 
biggest sales organizations in America 

The book you see below has been the starting point 
for thousanda of men who are now succeesful sales- 
men. This book, "Modern Salesmaneship," is now 
FREE, and will be sent to every man who fills out 
and returns the coupon below. 

Rush the Coupon 

If I were asking ten or twenty dollars for this book 
you might hesitate. But I am not. It is Free. And 
since it may mean the turning point in your life, it 
certainly is worth two cents to read the astonishing 
facts given between its covers. You have everything to 
gain and not one cent tu Jose, so mail the coupon 
today, sure. 


iN 


N. 8. T. A. Bldg. 


Dept. K-23 
Chicago, Illinois 


ne eee eK ———————— 


National Salesmen's Training Ass'n, 
S. T. A. Bldg., 


Dept. K-23, N 
Chicago, Illinois. 


` 
[ 
1 
Send me FREE your book “Modern Salesmanship” ] 
L| 


and proof that I cun become a Master Salesman. 


BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


EARN UP TO $250 per Mo., expenses. paid, in fascinating, 
uncrowd.d profession. Travel; report to hush railway othicinls. 
Pleasant, steady work—advancement rapid with expenence. 
POSITION SECURED FOR YOU upon kraduntion or money 
back. Start at $120.00 per mo. or more. Prepare at home 
in apare time. Send for Booklet D-50. 


STANOARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, BUFFALO, W. Y. 


at Home 
is Quick, Easy Way! 
A remarkable spare-time, home-study 
metgod now makes learning to play your 
favor instrument easy as ., No tedicus 
work—no teacher. Play "'real noten.’ Costs 
few cents a day. Send for FREE Booklet ''^ 
Lessons in Your Own Home'' and Demonstration 

oday. Mention instrument. Me ebligation. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 448 Brunswick Bidg., New York 


Learn to Li. n 
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segun ence tty PIG oun Ane 
e le L y step. You can - 
spare .B. ferred. LaSall 
inr ticing. attorneys of every 
E 
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Send for th $ 
LaSalle Extension University, $33-L  Chicage 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


state. 
i . terma. 
Guide™ aad "-Estdence books free. 


prices. Not how much we could get for 
an article was our motto, but how little we 
could take. 

“Naturally, selling on such a small 
margin, we had to handle an enormous 
volume of business, and that meant lon 
hours. Everybody in the outfit Worked 
like Trojans. Incidentally, the men who 
stayed with us in those days and helped 
us get up the momentum that has brought 
us where we are to-day are holding high 
places in the concern. 

"When we started our third store we 
gave the voung man in charge thirty per 
cent of the net profits. That made the 
store almost a personal enterprise; he 
didn't have a dollar invested, vet he was 
getting a fair share of the profits. The 
system is in use to-day, with the added 
provision that employees—and no one 
else—may own stock if they want to. 

“It has been my experience that men 
will invariably respond far beyond the 
average person's expectations when they 
are given real opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


“IN SEPTEMBER, 1920,” continued 
Mr. Skaggs, “my brothers and I began 
to see signs of the approaching after-the- 
war deflation period. Basing began to drop 
off here and there, and business men were 
talking pessimistically. Immediately, we 
sold our stocks down to the very mini- 
mum. In a few weeks one business firm 
after another began to go on the rocks. 

“We ran down pretty close to the edge 
ourselves; but one thing saved us: Ready 
money! We had quit expanding, and had 
started to save, weeks in advance of the 
decline. 

“When the crisis came, we had cash to 
pay for our goods, and we got them so 
cheaply that we were able to sell in the 
face of falling prices, and still make a 
small profit. But that wasn't all. 

“I bought up at a very low price some 
of the stocks of firms that had gone bank- 
rupt, and sold them the same way. This 
also helped to keep us from going to the 
wall. 

“When the crash was over, we came out 
—counting our profits from sales of bank- 
rupt stocks and from store sales—twenty- 
eight thousand dollars to the good. Not 
a lot, I know, for a firm the size ours was 
then; but plenty of firms would have been 
glad to have changed places with us. 

"[ can't overemphasize the value of 
ready money. A dollar is always worth 
something; but it’s worth the most when 
the other man hasn’t one. 

“When sugar boomed out of sight that 
same year, we faced the loss of the enor- 
mous fruit trade we had built up, as I’ve 
already explained. Housewives couldn’t 
afford to can fresh fruit with sugar so 
high. We sent a man to Denver, with 
ready cash to buy sugar any place he 
could get it. There again, ready money 
saved us from disaster—for if we had lost 
our fruit business we would have been 
sunk. 

* But such passing emergencies weren't 
anything compared to one that confronted 
us suddenly tlie following year. One eve- 
ning a representative of the wholesale 
houses of the Intermountain country 
called at our headquarters office. 

"* After this,’ he announced, ‘you get 
no more price concessions on account of 
buying in large quantities.’ 


"Well—if we had to forgo reduced 
rices we might just as well run the same 
ind of stores as many of our competitors. 
“*This looks bad,’ I remarked to one of 
my brothers. 

“*Oh, no, he replied optimistically. 
‘It’s time we were getting bigger, any- 
way! 

“The very next afternoon,” said Mr. 
Skaggs, “I came here—to Portland, Ore- 

on—and called on the local wholesalers. 
Î found them eager to get trade from our 
territory. They hadn’t been getting any. 
Therefore, they readily met the prices of 
the wholesalers who had shut down on us. 

“But by the time I had shipped in 
several carloads of Portland stuff, another 
re Intermountain whole- 
salers called on us with the suggestion 
that we ‘let bygones be bygones'—which 
we did. 

“ But that trip to Portland was a turn- 
ing point. I saw what a strategic location 
the city was for our purpose. Instead of a 
string of stores in only one state, why not 
a string over the Pacific Northwest, with 
Portland as headquarters? 

“My brothers were eager for the plan, 
so we came here in 1921. ‘Sagebrush 
hicks,’ they called us. 

'"* Maybe you can make it in Idaho; 
but you can't make it here, where you'll 
be up against real competition,' we were 
told. But we continued to expand. 

“The apparent misfortune, you see, of 
being shut off by the supply houses of the 
Intermountain country really caused us 
to grow bigger. It forced us to get up and 
take a bigger view of our field. 

“Certainly, everything that happened 
to us, from the time the American Falls 
city council forbade us to sell from car 
doors to the time the supply houses shut 
us off, pointed the way and, at the same 
time, compelled us to step up, to grow 
bigger. 

“We continued our system of quantity 
buying and selling. Profits were turned 
back into new stores. We soon had more 
than a hundred. 

“My brother Oscar—the one I left in 
Oklahoma when I came West—followed 
me a year later and located in Utah. There 
he started a string of stores similar to 
mine. The same principle of quantity 
buying and selling helped him to build up 
a great organization. By 1925, he had a 
hundred and twenty-five stores. 

“On July rst, 1925, my brothers and I 
bought him out, and added his stores to 
our string. Since then we've added a new 
store every five days, on an average. This 
year we expect to open sixty stores in 
California." 


“QURELY,” I interrupted Mr. Skaggs, 

“you don't depend entirely on prices 
to get people into your stores. What are 
some of the other things that you’ve 
found will induce people to step inside a 
grocery store and buy?" 

* Have you noticed our color scheme?" 
he asked. “It is the result of considerable 
study. For a long time we wondered how 
we could convey to the housewife the idea 
of store cleanliness in a striking way. 

“Finally, we hit on the present colors. 
Our walls, you'll notice, are green, and 
our shelves—where the food is displayed 
—are white. The combination almost 
speaks the word 'clean' in your mind when 
you look at it. 


This “Sagebrush Hick from Idaho" Heads 357 Big Stores, by MAGNER WHITE 


“We also discovered that green and 
orange are the food colors with the great- 
est appeal. Observe how canned vege- 
tables and fruits are often put up in cans 
wrapped in green labels—suggestive of 
green fields and fresh vegetables. 

“Customers are also influenced, far 
more than you realize, I'm sure, by odors 
suggestive of clean, palatable foods. Gro- 
cers are only beginning to learn the subtle 
uses, for sales purposes, of odors. ` 

“We consider this appeal very impor- 
tant—so important that we have a rule 
requiring a pound of coffee to be ground 
up in each of our three hundred and fifty- 
seven stores every thirty minutes! Seven 
hundred and fourteen pounds an hour— 
all ground up, whether sold immediately 
or not, just to create that pleasing ‘gro- 
cery store smell.’ 

“Coffee, you know, has a most appeal- 
ing and insinuating aroma. It makes you 
think of other things to eat. Nine out of 
ten people like the smell of it. 

“Fresh oranges, because they add color 
to a pleasing odor, also stimulate the 
appetite. 


B4 bis thing that influences people most 
of all, however, that makes them stop 
and look and think about food, is something 
else: Quantity. Big, enormous displays. 

*You, for instance, wouldn't notice 
half a dozen grapefruit in a box; but thirty- 
seven cases of the fruit would make you 
look twice. 

“Quantity displays also affect the sales 
force. They Pale they've got a lot to 
move, and consequently they are on their 
toes all the time. Between their eagerness 
and your interest lies the making of spec- 
tacular sales records. 

“We try to impress customers not only 
with the vastness of our displays, but also 
with the vastness of our stores. Notice 
that we have only one counter—in the 
rear of the store, where the weighing and 
wrapping are done. The rest of the space 
is occupied by stacks of du ai Sed 
topped barrels and big boxes, all indicat- 
ing quantity. 

"Notice, too, that our goods are 
wrapped in sizable packages. A customer 
asks for a pound of beans. We'll sell her a 
pound all right; but we'll sell her a three- 

und package at a much greater saving. 
This pen nle is applied throughout the 
store; and we've found that it makes a big 
appeal. You see, we have to go further 
than to offergoods at a low price. We 
have to get the customer to buy in quanti- 
ties at low price. It's this system that has 
enabled us to make the record of having 
the largest sales volume per customer of 
any grocery concern in the United States. 
(I'm not boasting, understand; I'm just 
explaining how we get people to buy in 
quantities.) 

“Our big day is Saturday. That is the 
big day all over the world—wherever Sun- 
day is observed. If we have something 


on hand that is moving slowly, we get it , 


out on Saturday and move it regardless of 
price. Stocks are never allowed to accu- 
mulate. We'd rather take a loss any time 
than to waste space on slow-moving 
stocks. 

“The fall is the high peak of the year. 
This is due to the canning season, and to 
the fact that many people buy foods in 
large quantities for winter use.” 


+t + + + 


| 


LONG HOURS, late hours; much on the 
mind, much on the menu! No won- 
der the system sometimes goes on strike. 
The dash of ENo’s Effervescent Salt 
sparkling in a half glass of water in 
the morning helps to relieve the inner 
organs. It gives them a fresh start every 
day. When they’re just working up a 
strike ENO steps in and removes the 
grievance. It is a wise and conciliatory 
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laxative. 


For more than fifty years 


people all over Europe have regarded 
ENO as a trusted friend. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75c 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales cAgents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Toronto 


Sydney 


Wellington 


ENO- 


THE WORLD- FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 


PROTECTS 
m POLAR PERIL 


OMMANDER BYRD 

carried PYRENE to 

the Pole because he had to 

have dependable protec- 
tion against fire. 

PYRENE is man’s best 


friend, wherever there is 


danger from fire. IM- 
PROVED PYRENE is 
F always ready to work 
quickly and save life and 


property on land, sea or 
in the air. 
PYRENE MFG. CO. 
Newark, N.J. 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers | 


Their hair defies 


summer breezes — 


ON'T expect so much of 
your hair! It takes more 
than mere brushing to keep it 
smooth in face of summer breezes. 


To keep your hair in place, 
smooth, lustrous—all day—use 
Stacomb. Never leaves it matted 
or sticky. Counteracts dandruff, 
too. In jars, tubes and liquid form. 
All drug stores. 


----- FREE OFFER-— —- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. T-34, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 
Send free sample of Stacomb checked 


Cream form O. Liquid form 
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ARRUOLA MASTER 


M 


HETHER it's soft music on the water or 

dizzy jazz inside, the Carryola Masteralways 
fills the bul. You can pack it into auto, trunk 
or duffel bag. It's strong—treat it rough and take 
itanywhere. Enjoy big model performance at 
a fraction of the cost. 

The Carryola Master is the ideal “portable.” 
Carries easily. Packs easily. Holds 15 full-sized 
records. Plays all makes. Comes in four attrac- 
tive colors and black—all in Genuine Du Pont 
Fabrikoid with 2 Tone Embossed Art Cover and 
Record Album. 


Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA CO. of AMERICA 
642 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for this MiHtactive 
older 
ze ving 
detai ls 
of the 
Carryola 
Models 


STORIES 


Vw WRITE 


STORIES 


RECENTLY an American writer was paid $1800 for a 
RES sbort story. By jearning to tell the stories of 
her dreams this woman has found her way to fame and 
fortune. You can learn to write, too. A new practical 
course of instruction will give you the training right in your 
own home during your spare time. Endorsed by eminent 
writers, including the late Jack London. 
"The Art of Story 


f r cem 'w booklet 
Write Today (Writing. No obligation booklet ix 
free. offer Ah being "made. Write Today—Now! 


HoosisR INSTITUTE, Short Story De; 
1 T Ft. aynasi Indiana 


JHECHARM OF YOUTH 


lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 


EARN SUBSTANTIAL SALARIES 
—from $2500 to $10,000 a year—in 
America's 4th Largest Industry 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants need 
trained men and women. You 
canqualify through Lewis Res- 
ident Training— past ex- 
perience unnecessary. We put 
you in touch with positions 
Fascinating work, many op- 
portunities for advancement 
Write for Catalog 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Hall E- 1498 Wash ngton, D. C. 


PRINTED WITH ANY NAME AND ADDRESS 


High grade, clear, white bond paper — unusually 
smooth writing surface. Size 6x7 inches with en- 
velopes to match. Name and address on every 
sbeet and envelope in rich dark blue, Plate Gothic 
$1,00 (west c 


Keep Your AUTO Fit 


mechanical and electrical myster- 
xplained « learly and 
UTOMOBIL- 


Lubrication, 
ies of your automobile e 
concisely New, pra 


ISTS' HAND BOOK 


prevent motor troubles, ar 

lot of time, inconvenience and money. "C om- 
plete, only $1.00 C. O. D. Pocket Operation Record and real 
leather case included FREE. Write today. 


A. D. Cameron & Co. 
3149 Southport Ave. Dept. 416 Chicago, Ill. 


It Took the Fear of Blindness to Open 
Stern’s Eyes 


(Continued from page 47) 


In 1906, Stern’s father and an associate 
organized a wholesale grocery concern, 
the Humboldt Commercial Company, at 
Eureka. They intended to go after north- 
ern California trade, shut out of San 
Francisco by the earthquake. 

“We were too small to specialize," Mr. 
Stern said, “and among other things I 
handled a truck, waited on customers, 
kept books, did the buying, and made 
collections. My main job was *drumming 
up' trade at seventy-five dollars a month. 

“I traveled over most of northern Cali- 
fornia and southwestern Oregon. I must 
have gained an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature and a growing understand- 
ing of business and commerce; but I was 
hardly conscious of it, and made no 
attempt to classify and apply the knowl- 
edge I was getting. 

"During the first three years Mrs. 
Stern often traveled with me. Those 
were happy, care-free years. We used a 
horse and buggy, and as we drove along 
she would read to me from a magazine or 
book on some subject in which we were 
interested, for we both kept up our con- 


| tacts with literature and current events. 


"Looking back over those years, it 
seems to me that about all I did was 
have a good time and get older." 


NE of Mr. Stern's three brothers, 

however, gives a picture of him at that 
period which shows that even then he 
“had a knack” for settling problems. 

* A Swede who ran a small store at the 
edge of town came to see Frank one day,” 
said this brother, “and complained that 
one of the biggest stores down-town was 
cutting in on his sugar business. The man 
had worked hard to build up his little 
business, and it seemed a shame for the 
other firm to encroach on him. 

“Word had got around that sugar was 
due for a jump. All the stores loaded 
up, but this particular down-town store 
bought more than anybody. The Swede 
had taken only five sacks. 

“When the jump came the down-town 
store started out with a sugar special to 
get more business. 

Se By gollies,’ said the Swede to Frank, 
‘I ain’t scared of their sugar special so 
much, but I’m scairt they’re goin’ to cut 
into my other business too. ms. ve got 
so much sugar they'll get all my custom- 
ers. What am I going to, do? 

**Let's think it over,’ Frank replied. 
After a bit he said: 

**[II tell you what to do: Go right 

back to your store, make all your regular 
calls—but don't mention sugar at first. 


| Get all the orders you can for other things; 


— 
Ži type, ap to 4 lines. Send I 
nd outside the U.S. $1.10), We prepay p | 
Money returned if not satisfied. Order today. 
National Stationery Co., C 106 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


then, just before you leave, say, “By. the 
way, } Mrs: So-and-so, it's berrying time, 
and you probably want some sugar. 
Blank's, down-town, have got a lot of it 
they're selling real cheap—cheaper than 
I can sell it. If you want me to, PI have 
them send some out to you." 

“In three or four days the merchant 
reported, all smiles: “By gollies, Frank, I 
sold nearly all their sugar! An’ they 


didn’t get a one of my customers, because 
I saved them the trouble of going down- 
town to the store. And, do you know, 
some of them t'anked me for the favor.’ ” 

The incident that eventually brought 
Stern to state-wide attention in California 
occurred soon after he became active in 
Eureka's civic affairs. An important 
highway conference was called in that 
town. Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia were represented. The main event 
was an open-air mass meeting in Sequoia 
Park. Stern was chosen to preside and to 
make the Humboldt County address. 

Ably and earnestly, as a man who loved 
his birthplace, and as a man who had 
caught a vision of his duty as a citizen, 
Stern presented the needs of his section. 
On the platform directly behind him was 
a heavy-set man, wearing glasses. This 
man kept sizing Stern up. He had never 
seen him before; but he seemed much im- 
pressed with his speech. 

The man was Hiram Johnson, then 
governor of California. And he evidently 
was impressed, for ten days later he tele- 
graphed to Stern, offering him a place on 
the state board of education. 

The only salary attached to the job was 
a lot of hard work. But it was an oppor- 
tunity for public service, and in that spirit 
Stern accepted it. 

“You'll see later," said Stern with a 
smile, ‘‘what I meant when I said I was 
hoisted into my jobs.” 

After serving on the state board of 
education for a few months he was ap- 
pointed a member of the state highway 
commission at a salary of three hundred 
dollars a month. That was twice what he 
had been getting in the store. 

* Didn't the hundred per cent increase 
in pay seem pretty big?” I asked. 

“To tell you the truth,” he replied, “I 
didn't think of it at the time. What I saw 
was a job that offered me a great chance 
to get out over the state, and to build. It 
seemed to me that I would be kept busy 
the rest of my life building miles and miles 
of road. 

“It was a good deal more than a job. 
It was an inspiration. We were laying the 
main arteries of what is now the famous 
California highway system, and every- 
where we went in our work growth and 
development followed us. 

* But, speaking about the salary, etu 
ally while I was working night and day 
trying to build highways, we became 
poorer than we had ever been, even poorer 
than when we were first married and get- 
ting only seventy-five dollars a month. 


HEN I went into highway work I 

had to neglect my timber lands, 
and they began to pile up debts until my 
regular income began to suffer. We had 
to cut down our living expenses and go 
without things in order to get by." 

In connection with his timber deals, 
and at a time when he needed money very 
much, there happened to Stern an experi- 
ence that put his character to a supreme 


test. 


It Took the Fear of Blindness to Open Stern’s Eyes, by Davip CHALMERS 
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Associated with him in the timber deals 
were friends and neighbors of long ac- 
quaintance. Some of them had known 
him when he was a boy, and they had 
every confidence in him. Options had 
been bought on a large timber acreage, 
and the plan was to al to some syndicate 
that would work up the timber. 

A certain lumber manufacturer went to 
San Francisco to negotiate with Stern, 
whose neighbors up in Humboldt County 
had given him a practically unconditional 

ower of attorney to sell the lands. This 
br fact made the buyer very eager. 

He named a price that would have 
meant a heavy loss—a really heavy loss— 
to Stern's associates had Stern accepted. 
With the bid went an offer of a position at 
a high salary. The move failed, but not 
for the reason that the manufacturer 
thought, for he next offered Stern one 
hundred thousand dollars to “sell out" his 
neighbors! 

ne of the men whose own fortunes 
were tied up with Stern's in this deal told 
me about this incident, adding: 

* Where the man was absolutely wrong, 
and he found it out pretty quick too, was 
in thinking he could buy Frank Stern 
cheaper than he could buy a lot of trees!" 

Stern was the "minority member” on 
the highway commission. The other two 
had been on the board a long time. One 
represented the San Francisco territory, 
the other the Los Angeles section. They 

ave Stern the other forty or so counties 
in the state, consisting mostly of agri- 
cultural districts and mountains. 

“They had the populated areas with 
them," Stern explained to me; “and I 
knew that before I asked for any funds for 
my territory I'd have to have plenty of 
facts to bac up my request, or I wouldn't 
get the money. 


O HE went after the facts. For five 

years he literally lived inan automobile. 
He traveled one hundred and seventy- 
one thousand miles—almost equivalent to 
seven times around the earth. Based on per- 
sonal observation and data gathered at his 
direction by local civic organizations, he 
compiled a card index system showing the 
population, road needs, tonnage, auto- 
mobile registration, total of teams and 
wagons, crop acreage, and community 
aspects and possibilities of every district 
of two hundred population and over in the 
entire state of California. 

This explains why it is that to-day he 
knows the location and extent of nearly 
every stream, valley, and mountain, and 
has friends and acquaintances in practi- 
cally every city, town, village, and hamlet 
in a state that is 275 miles wide and 9oo 
miles long! 

It also explains how it was possible for 
him to face and win over a hostile crowd 
of two thousand incensed citizens at 
Crescent City, when they thought the 
highway commission had mistreated them 
in the allocation of funds. 

One indignant speaker had suggested 
that, in retaliation, the whole north end 
of California should secede and annex to 
Oregon. The air was charged with trouble. 

Let an eye-witness relate this spec- 
tacular incident: 

“it took nerve for Frank to face the 
crowd, because the aggrieved territory 
was right in his district. When he got up 


to speak, after another commissioner had | 
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been hooted down, somebody yelled, 
‘This is the guy that’s supposed to be 
representing us! 

“But Frank was game. He stanchly 
defended the commission’s attitude on the 
allocation of funds. He showered his 
listeners with facts, scattering in so many 
they knew to be true that, when he carried 
them, figuratively, over the mountains 
and into other sections, where roads were 
needed worse than around Crescent City, 
they knew that he was giving them the 
straight goods. 

“In thirty minutes his sincerity and his 
obvious familiarity with the situation 
completely reversed the mood of that 
crowd. The next day the commissioners 
were honor guests at a big chicken dinner 


5. : 1 
| in Crescent City, and a resolution was 


passed commending the state highway 
commission's judgment in the distribu- 
tion of the bond money." 

Another time, when the commission 
selected a certain route for a highway in 
Siskiyou County, three towns rose up in 
their wrath—two because they weren't on 
the route, and one because the other two 
were trying to get the route. One faction 
wanted to move the county seat, another 
wanted to split the county, and practi- 
cally all factions wanted to throw some- 
body or other out of office. 

he commission had acted on the ad- 
vice of its engineering staff, and believed 
the route selected was the best of the 
three. Instead of standing on authority, 
Stern went into the heart of the belligerent 
territory. 

At the first town the usual committee 
of business men greeted him. At a high 
point overlooking the proposed highway, 
a spokesman pointed out its fancied short- 
comings. 

“In the first place, the bridges would 
cost too much," he declared; “and in the 
second place, the road would be too ex- 
pensive to maintain." He handed Stern 
a field glass. ‘Here, just take a look for 
yourself." 

“Looking through a glass—is that the 
way vou've decided that the route's no 
good?” Stern asked, surprised. "Let's all 
go down there and go over it; then we'll 
know what we're talking about." 

“Go down there? Why, it's an all-day 
trip, and, besides, there isn't any road." 

" We'll go anyway— starting to-morrow 
morning at seven o'clock!” 


HE following morning the party went 
into the canyon. The going was rough; 
Heqnenty the river was forded. Every 
bridge site was inspected, the depth of the 
water was taken, rock ledges were studied. 
That night a bunch of tired business 
men with dusty clothing and wilted col- 
lars climbed out of the canyon—convinced 
that the route was a good one. 

Scott Valley to the west, hemmed in by 
mountains, demanded that the main 
trunk line come that way. The people 
were very earnest about their desire, and 
had expressed themselves in very man- 
datory resolutions. 

They escorted Stern over the route as 
it ran through the valley, and toward 
evening the party reached a mountain 
barrier at the southern end. There they 
halted. 

“There’s no road from here on," the 
spokesman explained. 

* But I want to see what lies on and 


over those mountains,” said Stern. "Let's 
make it on horseback— starting to-mor- 
row morning at daybreak." 

The committee agreed. 

It was a bright May morning; the 
flowers were blooming in the valley and 
everything went beautifully until the 
four-thousand-foot elevation was reached. 
There the party ran into snow, which got 
deeper and deeper. The horses sank 
down, and were practically helpless. It 
took a day of heavy toil to dig them out 
of the drifts, and still another day to get 
through to Reading. 

'The midnight train was to take Stern 
to the capital. Just before it pulled in, 
the committee waited on him and with- 
drew their petition and formal resolutions. 
The members had convinced themselves 
that their route was not feasible. 


N 1918, Governor W. D. Stephens, 

newly-elected, disregarding scores of ap- 
plications and recommendations for other 
persons, appointed Stern state superin- 
tendent of banks at ten thousand dollars a 
year—the same salary paid the governor. 

“When I called Frank on long distance 
to come to Sacramento," former Governor 
Stephens, now retired, told me, “he had 
no more idea than a jackrabbit what I 
wanted to see him for. When I told him 
he seemed dumfounded. 

“*Why, Governor,’ he said, ‘I don't 
know anything about banking; I never 
ran a bank in my life!’ 

* But I had several reasons for picking 
him. I wanted somebody I could trust; 
and Frank's personal history qualified 
him on that point. I wanted a man who 
could handle a tough job: the war was 
just over; the deflation period was coming 
on, and I saw trouble looming on the 
horizon for a lot of banks. Frank had 
shown a hundred times on the highwa 
commission that he could handle tough 
jobs. 

“His lack of experience in bankin 
didn't bother me, because I knew he woul 
quickly acquaint himself with every phase 
of the business if he ever undertook it. On 
the highway commission he had directed 
the expenditure of twenty-five million dol- 
lars, which involved such financial matters 
as the handling of bond issues, and the 
organization of improvement districts. 

“He sailed into the job and made good 
from the start. He began getting the 
banks ready for the deflation period. 
Many a loan was canceled on his instruc- 
tions and, naturally, this made some of 
the bankers pretty hot. 

“Frank doesn't know to this day how 
many men called on me at Sacramento to 
*get his scalp. But I never interfered 
with him, for whenever I did investigate 
I found invariably that his judgment had 
been right." 

Rare genius in handling complex finan- 
cial problems was often shown d Stern 
as bank superintendent. The Modesto- 
Turlock Irrigation District case is an 
example. 

Very likely you have seen charts used 
in business to show how a financial situ- 
ation checks up against different periods 
of time. An irrigation district had voted 
several bond issues. A chart showing 
payments of principal and interest on all 
these issues consisted of a line that ran 
down one year, up another—worse than 
the notches in a cross-cut saw! Some 
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years there would be only a few payments. 
Other years principal and interest pay- 
ments on all the issues would come due, 
and when that happened the farmers were 
almost sunk. It even gave the farm lands 
a fluctuating value from year to year. 

Suddenly, more improvements in the 
irrigation system became imperative! 
Another bond issue was needed. How 
could it be handled? 

Stern simply took the new issue and 
dropped it into the lowest notches on the 
saw! This had the effect of practically 
straightening out the jagged line. Of 
course it raised the average payments, but 
at the same time it stabilized the farmers' 
taxes, so that they knew just what to 
expect from year to year, and could pre- 
pare for it. 

Here is another instance of Stern's 
financial acumen. Looking over the chart 
of a certain irrigation district, he dis- 
covered that it had voted several bond 
issues on which interest only was due for 
many years; then the principal would 
start coming due all at once. He saw 
immediately how dangerous such a sud- 
den drain on the farmers’ finances would 
be, and caused a readjustment so that in- 
terest and principal payments were scat- 
tered more eveni A 
saved the district from disastrous times. 


ON AN official trip to southern Cali- 
fornia, Stern had a conference with the 
head of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank—since merged with the Pacific- 
Southwest group. While they were talk- 
ing, Henry M. Robinson, one of the di- 
rectors, came in. (Mr. Robinson is one of 
the most famous bankers on the Pacific 
Coast, internationally known as a member 
of the Dawes Reparation Committee.) 

That was the first time Mr. Robinson 
had ever seen Stern. Stern made such an 
impression that a few months later Robin- 
son offered him twenty thousand dollars a 
year to become executive vice president of 
a banking institution he was formin 

Stern 
wouldn't let him. This was not the only 
offer he had during that period, nor the 
largest 

“I haven't finished my job as bank 

erintendent," Stern told Robinson. 
“The deflation period is at its worst, and 
a hundred or more small banks are de- 
ending on me to help them through. The 
Bank Act needs rewriting, and I'm going 
to stay right here until this piece of legis- 
lation is taken care of.” So Stern stuck— 
passing up one hundred and ninety-two 
dollars a week additional salary. 

A year later the offer was renewed, and 
Stern accepted. It is worthy of note that 
during the deflation period not one Cali- 
fornia state bank failed: this in spite of 


the nation and particularly in other parts 
of the West. 

“The thing that impressed me about 
Mr. Stern in the first place," Mr. Robin- 
son told me, “was his keen sense of duty. 
He might have remained in Sacramento, 
issued a few orders, and left matters to 
time and chance. Instead, he got on the 
train and came to Los Angeles to help 
everybody concerned—bank and custom- 
ers alike. 

“In other words, he did more than his 
job required of him. Another characteris- 
| tic that appealed to me was his ability 


and he undoubtedly | 


id not accept. His sense of duty | 


the appalling list of failures throughout | 
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“I would not exchange it 
said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions ever 
amassed by man" 


ARNEGIE knew the value of millions; 
but there was one thing which he valued 
even more. 

As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest in 
him, welcomed him to his library, guided him 
in his reading and choice of books. 

“To him," said Carnegie, “I owe a taste for 
literature which I would not exchange for all 
the millions ever amassed by man. Life would 
be quite intolerable without it." 
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to shed unnecessary details. He went 
straight to the core of every proposition, 
and saw what was the main issue to be 
considered. I recognized him as a great 
executive by this one characteristic alone." 

This ability was strikingly shown in 
Stern's handling of a situation that 
threatened a brand-new agricultural in- 
dustry. 

A little bank in the heart of the bean- 
growing district sent in a call for help. It 
had loaned money on bean lands, on the 
crops, and finally on beans stored in ware- 
houses, awaiting shipment. 

Everything had been lovely until just 
about the time the beans were ready to be 
marketed. At that critical moment, a 
fleet of boats began to unload at San 
Francisco whole cargoes of beans from 
Manchuria! The market collapsed. The 
growers couldn't sell, and consequently 
couldn't pay their notes and mortgages. 

Deposits in the little bank began to 
slide down as the farmers drew on their 
reserve cash. Loans remained practically 
stationary. The condition of affairs was 
very dangerous. 

Stern let everything else slide and 
devoted his whole attention to this situ- 
ation. The obvious thing was to get the 
bank unscrambled. But his swift eve saw 
that the saving of the bank was only a 
detail in a big problem. A five-million- 
dollar bean aay and the reputation of 
a state were at stake. He foresaw that 
within a few weeks not one bank but forty 
would be in trouble, and that from that 


source the infection might spread into 
other areas. 

He went to the “correspondent banks” 
of all the little banks involved and put the 
problem up to them, explaining just what 
was likely to happen. "Th hese banks agreed 
to lift some of the loans off the shoulders 
of the little banks, and the latter got busy 
lending money to finance the next year's 
cro The financial jam was broken. 

iven a breathing spell, the growers 
held on until the markets improved, when 
they sold at practically no loss. Stern 
himself helped to find a market for thou- 
sands of pounds of the beans in Europe! 
This was done through the relief com- 
mission—headed by Herbert Hoover. 

One of Stern's first tasks, after joining 
Mr. Robinson, was to handle the merger 
of more than forty other banks with the 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
after which the name was changed to 
“Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank." Under his direction this bank, 
with its allied First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, has become the greatest banking 
institution in southern California. 

Millions of dollars in funds are kept 
moving all the time from one part of the 
state to another to finance the handling of 
crops. Stern worked out the system which 
does this, changing the vast territory 
reached by the banks from forty-six one- 
crop territories, each ML ending on its 
own resources, into one big intensively 
diversified territory drawing financial 
strength from forty-six different sources. 


A Painter of Dreams 


(Continued from page r9) 


For a long time I kept thinking of it as a 
beautiful story, the story of a man who 
had been haunted for years by a dream of 
uncaptured loveliness. Then, one day I 
Heard something that I had never sus- 
pected, from the painter himself, and I 
said to myself: Beaurital story ‘maybe, 
but terrible, too!” 

The dream pictures were the result of a 
great urge to paint, all right, but an urge 
that had been fought back, trampled, 
beaten down, until the man was close to 
forty. 

“The thing I didn’t realize,” he said, 

“was this—a man simply can't get away 
from himself. Something always brings 
him back. If he is one who has dreamed, 
his dreams will follow. For a w hile, 
they'll beckon. In the end, they'll plague. 

“That’s why I say if you have a dream, 
and the faith to work for it, you have 
something worth more to you than all the 
riches in the world! What if your goal 
seems a thousand years Berend Your ca- 
pacity? Strive! Never mind what the 
world says, your family, your friends! 
Pay no attention to the passer-by! You’re 
one who can afford to smile at ridicule and 
gibe, as long as you try! For your happi- 
ness doesn’t depend upon victory, but upon 
effort! 

“The saddest men the world knows are 
those who, growing old, have come to 
realize that once they had dreams—but 
that they never tried" 

Soon you will see that this is a story of a 
dreamer who tried to kill his dream. Fate, 
destiny, jolted him again and again, 


pees hauled, yanked, tugged at and 
uffeted him for twenty-two years before 
he got the thing he dreamed of. That’s 
one of the things I want to tell you about, 
and also about what happened afterward 
when—broken by that same fate, flat on 
his back for two years, desperate—he 
finally discovered that trying to be any- 
body but himself was no use at all. 

In the town of Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts, some forty-odd years ago, there 
was a twelve-year-old schoolboy who had 
already distinguished himself as the poor- 
est pupil his teacher had ever had. Awk- 
ward, forgetful, absent-minded, he would 
look at you, yet not see you. Over frac- 
tions and long division he would dream 
until his pencil would go off on a tangent 
of its own. Before he knew it, he would be 
sketching. 

Impatient with this kind of thing, the 
teacher said one day, “Will Emerson, 
bring your answer to the desk!” 

And xh boy took to the teacher's desk 
a eas of paper on which there was a 
drawing of the great maple in the school 
playground. It was Ais answer to the 
question how many times twenty-seven 
went into five thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two! 

At home he wasn't happy either. He 
would go off to his room, to the barn, or to 
the berry patch, to spend hours with his 
books and drawings. A shy, unhealthful, 
morbid life! And the boy heard this from 
all but his mother. After talking with him 
sympathetically, she would say, “Now, 
Will, I want you to run out and play with 
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the other boys, where your father can see 
you!" 

A man was teaching in the grades when 
the boy was fourteen years old. One day 
this teacher told the boy's mother that he 
ought to be sent to an art school. He had 
seen a great mass of drawings that filled 
sheets of paper in the boy's desk, the 
cover of his tablet, the fly leaves, and the 
margins of his books. 

Art school! The father couldn't see any 
livelihood in that. Will—an artist? The 
eldest brother ridiculed the notion. Noth- 
ing came of the suggestion except that the 
mother arranged for her son to go to Bos- 
ton as often as possible. The city was ten 
miles away. Whenever he could get there, 
the boy spent all his time in the Boston 
Art Museum. 

“Turner’s ‘Slave Ship'!" said the artist 
softly, as we sat together in his studio. 
“Turner’s ‘Slave Ship’! he repeated, 

ently. “How could a man make a thing 
like that out of paint. It bewildered, 
astounded me. Those were the first good 

ictures I had ever seen. It was as if a 
lehensag bolt had suddenly split through 
a night-black sky. Things 1 had been 
drawing with pencil, I now imagined in 
color. The whole world was new. I 
wanted to paint. And I did—using any 
materials I could get hold of: ordinary 
house paints for colors, and strange sub- 
stitutes for brushes—broomstraws, cotton 
tied on a stick, a hen feather. Pasteboard 
did for canvas. It was about this time 
that a strange thing happened. 


e | he a pasture lot adjoining our house, be- 
yond the berry patch, there was a grove 
of twelve or fourteen pine trees. I had a 
habit of going there to be alone, brooding, 
I suppose, and dreaming. I suppose I 
must have been terribly drunk—drunk as 
one never is except when very young, with 
the elixir of adolescence, with desires, 
ambitions to be an artist, dreams, the song 
of birds, the breath of earth and sky, the 
scent of pines, a longing for happiness! 

“In and around the pine grove, under 
the trees, off there in the underbrush, 
appeared tiny, dancing, rhythmical, elf- 
like figures—fairies, if you please, vision- 
ary fugitives, gypsies of the wind. They 
came and went. They beckoned. They 
seemed perfectly real. 

“The whole thing probably came about 
as a result of my having an exceptionally 
strong visual imagination. Anyhow, I can 
remember how, in my imagination, we 
went reeling, wheeling down the wind, 
those little gypsies and I, all of us together 
delirious with joy. Presently, with my 
daubing materials, I began trying to paint 
what I thought I saw, and what I felt.” 

In a weekly publication the boy saw 
advertised, at what seemed a fabulous 
price, a paint box, containing artist's 
colors and brushes. More than anything 
else in the world, he wanted that box. His 
mother paid him for running errands, and 
exer he had enough money to buy 
the coveted treasure. 

The old house the boy lived in was big 
and rambling. He adi room off in a 
wing. There he locked himself in with 
colors, brushes, and pasteboard. Also, he 
had a bit of canvas, his mother's gift, 
which he was saving against the day when 
he could do with the brush pictures like 
those he had in his head. 
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Is Your English 


a Handicap? 
This Test Will Tell You 


MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct ansuers shown in panel below 
1. Would you writc— 
Between you and I or Between you and me 
I did it already or I have done it already 
Who shall I call or Whom shall 1c 
Its just as I said or Its just like I nud 
The river has overs or The river has over- 
flowed its banks flown 11: banks 
I would like to go or ] should lhe to go 
I laid down to rest or l las down to rest 
Divide it among the or Divide tt between 
three the three 
The wind blows cold or The wind blows coldty 
You will find only one or You will only find one 


2. How do you say — 


or eve-ning 

or as-ccr-tain 
or hos-pit-able 
or ab-do-tnen 
or may-oreal-ty 
or a-men-able 
or ac-cli-miate 


ev-ensdgng 
as-cer-tain 
hos-pi-ta-ble 
ab-do-mnen 
may-or-ul-ty 
E a-me-na-ble 
acclimate ac-cli-mate 
profound ro-found or pro-found 
yenenerary Ben fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 
culinary cul-I-na-ry or cu-li-Da-ry 

3. Do vou spell it— 

supercede or supersede repetition or repitition 
receive Or reeleve separate Or seperate 

Or reprieve acomodate or accommodate 
or donkies  trafficini or tratheking 

Or factorys ücsesible or accessible 


evening 


repreive 
donkeys. 
factories 


Thousands of persons make 
little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don't know 
it. As a result of countless 
tests, Sherwin Cody found 
that the average person is 
only 61° efficient in the vital 
points of English. In a five- 
minute conversation, or in an 
average one-page letter, five 
to fifty errors will appear. Make 
the test shown above now, See 
where you stand on these 30 
simple questions. 


New Invention Improves Your English 
in 15 Minutes a Day 


Mr. Cody has specialized in Englich for the past 
twenty years. His wonderful self-correcting device 
is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably 
effiment. You can write the answers to 20 questions 
in 12 minutes and correct your work in 5 ninutes 
more, You waste no time in going over the things 
you already know. Your efforts are automatically 
concentrated on the mus- 
fakes you are in the habit 


Sherwin Cody 


i ] 
of making, and through : 
constantly being. shown Answers 

the right way you soon 1 

acquire the correct. habit rU EE 

in place of the incorrect. J Between you and me 


T have done it already 

Whom shall I call 

Its just as ] said 

The river has overe 
Nowed Its banks 

I should like to to 

I lay down to rest 

Divide it among the 
three 


habit. There is no tedious 
copying. There is no heart- 
breaking drudgery. 


The wind blows cold 


Book on English You will tind only one 


Every time you talk, every 2 | 
time you write, you show 
what you are. Your Eng- 
lizh reveals vou as nothing 
else can. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 
pronounce a word, when you 
misspell a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when 


eve-nini 


ab-do-tnen 
masv-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-Llc 
uc-cli-miute 
[rrteund 
)n-e-fish-ary 


you usc flat, ordinary words, cu-li-na-ry 

you handicap — yourself. 3 

Write for our new book 
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Masterly Enghsh.” Merely Iecolve, | 
mail the coupon and it will MEE 

be sent by return mail. factories 

Learn how Sherwin Cody's repetition 

new invention makes com- separate 


accommodate 
trafficking 
accessible 
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morning, after school in the afternoon, 
and a good deal of the night—was spent 
in practice for the great event. At day- 
break he would get up to see what he had 
done the night before, and he would paint 
until breakfast. Sometimes he would sit 
up until two o’clock in the morning. Then 
his mother would steal into his room, coax 
him into bed, and put out the light. 

Once, at dawn, she found him all but 
asleep in his chair. Sitting before the rude 
frame that served as an easel, he was in a 
kind of daze. That night he had put his 
picture on the prized bit of canvas. It 
Was a strange, weird, crude painting that 
looked like nothing his mother had ever 
seen. She was frightened. Her own son 
was strange to her. "Never mind if you 
have spoiled the canvas," she said, and 
she hugged him to her breast. 

p HAT I was trying to do," went on 

the painter, “was way beyond me, 
of course. It all ended in despair. I kept at 
it for four years, until I was eighteen. Then 
I quit as suddenly as I had begun, gave it 
up absolutely. I burned my brushes and 
threw my tubes of color into an old box. 
I never touched nor saw them again. 

" Later, I went back to painting—not 
because I wanted to, but because I had to. 
But that part of the story doesn't come 
just yet. 

“From this boyhood experience I car- 
ried into danhnod an overwhelming sense 
of failure. I was so sick of ridicule that I 
persuaded myself I didn't want to be an 
artist, and remain impractical and poor 
all my life. And for a long time, I tried 
hard to be anything else but a painter of 
dreams. 

“Father had opened a furniture factory 
in Wakeheld. With my brothers, I went 
into the shop and learned how to weave and 
construct rattan and willow chairs. Pres- 
ently, Father had a chance to sell out to 
advantage, and the family moved to 
Tennessee. Everything that had been 
counted on to make us rich was lost in a 
land deal. The following year found us in 
Chicago, Father and the three boys work- 
ing in furniture again. 

"In spite of the losses, we weren't 
really poor at that time. I could have 
found time to paint, and I had the money 
with which to buy materials. The desire 
to paint hadn't left me, but I was afraid 


i of the ridicule that would follow if I failed 


again. I thought I had to live. To-day I 
know I'd rather die than live as I was liv- 
ing then. 

“Things went on that way for six years. 
I felt that I had settled down in the fur- 
niture business. Now and then, there was 
a gnawing misery inside which told me I 
ought to paint. Then I would say to my- 
self what others had said to me: ‘You'll 
be poor! Who's going to buy your pic- 
tures? Art? That's a struggling, starva- 
tion business! [t won't get you anywhere" 

"And then a day came when the im- 
pulse to paint was simply irresistible! 

“A clear, brilliant day. I was walking 
along the lake front. The sun was shining. 
There was just enough wind to whip up 
whitecaps. But the idea that took hold of 
me was of another sort—of a storm break- 
ing, of trees bending in a gale under a for- 
bidding sky. 

“Te was just like the impulse that comes 
to a man when he's hungry or thirstv. He 
wants to eat or drink something. There 


was a queer sensation in my wrist. I 
wondered how it would feel to get hold of 
a paintbrush. A voice spoke up and said: 
*Don't have anything to do with it! You'll 
only make a fool of yourself? Then an- 
other voice: ‘Give it a fling! Nobody 
need know what you're doing!’ 

“I scarcely know how it happened, but 
the next thing I knew I was coming out of 
an art materials store, where I had bought 
a package of colors, brushes, and some 
board on which to paint. 

"For two weeks I shut myself in and 
did nothing but paint. I made two pic- 
tures both on the same subject, “The 
Breaking of the Storm.’ The first I de- 
stroyed. The second I kept. There were 
things in it I liked, and things I didn't." 

For several years “The Breaking of the 
Storm" was kicked about here and there, 
stuck first in one out-of-the-way corner, 
then another. Several times the artist was 
on the verge of destroying it. 

One day, the chief architect of the 
Chicago World's Fair happened to visit 
the Emerson home. Some housecleaning 
was going on. The picture had got in 
among a pile of newspapers and magazines. 
The architect, searching through the pile 
for a builder’s magazine, picked up “The 
Breaking of the Storm." He looked at it 
curiously, then he looked at it some more. 
He laid it down, and presently picked it 
up again and took it to the light. 

“If this were mine,” said he, "I'd send 
it to the next exhibition of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

* [t seemed incredible to me," resumed 
the artist, “that a man of the architect's 
experience should see any real merit in the 
picture. But what he had said aroused 
my curiosity. I dusted off the storm pic- 
ture, framed it, and offered it at the next 
exhibition of the Chicago Art Institute. 
What happened simply amazed me. The 
picture was not only accepted by the 
jury, but it was hung on the eye-level line, 
a position given pictures of first distinction. 

“Well, I said to myself, ‘you couldn't 
do it again if you tried" 


EIGHT years passed between the paint- 
ing of “The Breaking of the Storm" 
and the next picture. During most of these 
years, the future artist was still working in 
the furniture factory at a salary which 
was not considered particularly low in 
those days—thirty dollars a week. To- 
ward the last, he went into business for 
himself, running a store where he dealt in 
picture frames and artist’s materials. The 
store was doing fairly well when an open- 
ing of an entirely different kind presented 
itself: 

One day Mr. Emerson called on an 
acquaintance, a commercial painter, who 
was busy, and kept working at his easel 
while he talked. 

“Look here, Emerson!" exclaimed the 
painter suddenly. “I’ve heard you talk- 
ing about art before now. Had a picture 
at the institute, didn’t you? You ought to 
be able to help me out. Lend a hand 
here!" 

This man was doing pictures of a class 
known among serious artists as "buck- 
eyes"—paintings of houses, fences, cows 
in the meadow, pretty little picture post- 
card scenes such as were once extensively 
sold in department stores for a dollar 
and ninety-eight cents, or two-thirty-five, 
frame and all. 
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* Well," resumed Mr. Emerson, “my 
friend the commercial artist had on hand 
more orders than he could fill in the time 
specified. ‘Do me a house with snow on 
the roof and smoke coming out of the 
chimney!’ he said. 

“ Presently I set to work in a corner of 
his workroom. It came easy. A couple of 
hours and the thing was done. I handed 
it over. 

“*The chimney smokes, by golly!’ he 
laughed. ‘Fine! Do me a house with a 
well sweep!’ 

“As a result of that incident I did a 
little commercial painting myself—at first 
just at night, giving only my spare time to 
it. There was something about the mere 
handling of the brush that fascinated me, 
and the fascination grew. 

* By now it was pretty clear that there 
was no future for me except one that had 
something to do with the paintbrush. 
And I liked this commercial painting 
better than anything I had yet done. 
Pretty soon I closed my little shop and 
gave all my time to the commercial pic- 
tures. "These pictures haven't got any- 
thing to do with dreams, art, or any kind 
of foolishness!’ I said to myself. "This is a 
way to make a living!’ And I turned out 
the pictures like hot cakes. 

* Presently I found myself painting in a 
peculiar way. I did not think about the 
pictures, but only about the brush, and 
the different effects produced by various 
strokes. But, now and then, an idea I had 
for a picture would get the upper hand of 
me, and I’d put some extra work on it. 
Then, instead. of doing a dozen pictures a 
day, I'd do only one or two. However, I 
always reminded myself that I was engaged 
at a practical trade and that I mustn't 
dawdle. So I'd smarten up the pace of 
the brush, watching to see what effect it 
had on the painting surface when the 


brush flew like mad. It got to be a heart-: 


breaking task. More and more the brush 
wanted to linger and dream." 


OE day an art dealer came to the 
painter's home, bringing with him a 
picture twelve by eighteen in size. A little 
wood interior showing just tree trunks 
with the sun splashing on them. It was 
one of those over which the artist had 
dawdled. 

“You did this, didn’t you?” asked the 
dealer. 

The artist acknowledged the picture. 

“Well, let me tell you something about 
this picture,” said the dealer. “I picked 
it up three months ago in a department 
store. Itcost me three-ninety-eight, frame 
and all. I put it up in my gallery. Yester- 
day I sold it for three hundred dollars, on 
condition I could get the artist to acknowl- 
edge and sign it!" 

"merson signed the picture. 

* Something the dealer said that day 
gave me a terrific jolt,” he went on. 
* Here I was, thinking I was doing a heroic 
thing not to waste my time trying to bean 
artist. And along comes a man who ought 
to know, and who says that all I need is 
nerve, courage! ‘Why don't you cut 
loose?! the dealer had said. Well, it was 
the first inkling I'd had that any of my 

t-boilers might have merit. I wondered 
if, after all, ‘The Breaking of the Storm’ 
was a fluke. Again, I wondered if the urge 
in me could possibly be that thing which 
made real painters paint? It was at that 
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An Entire City Developed by the same Principles 
which Govern the Planning and Building 
of a Modern Factory 


ashington 


LONGVIEW 


Longview, Washington, the new in- 
dustrial city of the Pacific Northwest, 
had no previous construction to inter- 
fere with its planning. It was built and 
is building from the ground up. The 
natural advantages of its position were 
used and its internal arrangement pro- 
vides locations for practically any type 
and style of industry. Furthermore, 
the plan had in mind the future ex- 
pansion of such industries. 


Longview was chosen as the manu- 
facturing headquarters of one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing concerns 
in the world, The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company. Other companies, including 
The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
largest private owner of standing tim- 
ber in the United States, have selected 
Longview. The Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany has purchased a large mill site and 
has built a railroad—The Columbia & 
Cowlitz Railway —from its immense 
timber holdings to its Longview prop- 
erty. This company will soon have its 
mills in the course of construction. The 
conditions which influenced these con- 
cerns in their choice 


apply with equal 
force to other types These 


of industries, large conditions 


and small. 


For information concern- 

ing the opportunities in 

Longview for any indus- 

try please use the coupon 
below. 


«fitt ——————————————————- 


1 Living Conditions 

Pleasant surroundings with every 
facility for taking care of mind and 
body. Churches, schools, hospital, 
library, clubs, parks and outdoor 
recreation, river, lakes, mountains, 
forests and the Pacific Ocean only 
50 miles to the west. Present pop- 
ulation 11,618. 


2 Climatic Conditions 
Unexcelled for sustained daily ef- 
fort.. No extremes but sufficient 
variety. A climate ideal for textile 
manufacturing. 


3 Transportation 
All means of transportation for col- 
lecting raw materials and distribut- 
ing the finished products to the 
markets of the United States and 
the world. These means are (a) 
railroads (Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Great Northern, Longview, 
Portland & Northern); (b) Colum- 
bia River public and other docks 
accommodating ocean-going 
freighters; (c) the Pacific Ocean, 
$0 miles to the west; (d) Pacific 
Highway, Columbia River High- 
way, Ocean Beach Highway (the 
latter now building). 


4 Basic Raw Materials 
(a) Lumber — Douglas Fir, hem- 
lock, spruce, cedar, etc. ; (b) wool, 
(c) wheat and other grains; (d) flax; 
(e) livestock; (f) agricultural prod- 
ucts such as fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, peppermint; (g) dairy 
products — milk, poultry and eggs; 
(h) fish; (i) mining —coal, iron 
ore, copper, non-metallic minerals 


5 Power 
An assured supply of dependable 
power at reasonable rates. Large re- 
serves of undeveloped water power 
within 50 miles which can be eco- 
nomically harnessed. 


6 Rates 
Terminal railroad rates; export and 
import rates to foreign and insular 
points; distributive rates to local 
territory; low switching rates 
through belt line service. 
7 Fuels 
Coal; fuel oil; hog fuel (mill waste) 
For low summer vates to Longview, ask 
any rdilroad representatue See the en- 


tire Pauh, Coast. Stop-over privileges at 
all important centers, including Longs icu: 


THE LoNGVIEW COMPANY 
Longview, Washington 


Ld 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington Address Dept. 10 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information about Longview, Wash... with special reference to 


Name 
Address 
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e He deposits $500 
a month" 


“CQEE that man at the receiving teller's window? 

That's ‘Billy’ King, Sales Manager for The 
Browning Company. Every month he comes in and 
deposits $500. 

“Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $25 
a week. Married, had one child, couldn't save a 
cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to 
borrow a hundred dollars—wiíe was sick. D 

“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if 
you'll follow it PI let you have the hundred too. 
Take up a course with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools and put in some of your evenings get- 
ting special training. The schools will do wonders, for 
you, I know. We've got several I. C. S. men right 
here in the bank! —.—. 

'"That very night Billy wrote to Scranton, and a 
few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his rong bs 
Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his de- 

artment and two months ago they made him Sales 
Manager. It just shows what a man can do in a 
little spare time." 
. . 

Employers are begging for men with ambition—men 
who really want to get ahead in the world and are will- 
ing to prove ít by training themselves in spare time to do 


some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of man! The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to 
help you prepare for something better if you will only 
make the start. Do it now! At least find out what the 
1. C. S. can do for you. 


Mail the coupon for Free Booklet 
—— — — m — — — — — a A — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7451-E, Scranton, Penna. 

Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 

Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X; 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization \Better Letters 


|Show Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law. Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) L)Civil Service 

-) Nicholson Cost Accounting Beers Mail Clerk 
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You ean quickly learn to draw pictures tbat sell 
al 


ble simple home study method 


time that I began painting seriously at 


iod 

ow you must visualize him at a gi- 
gantic task. He painted from three to ten, 
sometimes fifteen and even twenty, pic- 
tures a day. But at night, he pursued the 
great adventure. Sometimes the whole 
night would be spent at the easel, and the 
day's work would begin merely after an 
hour's sleep. An epoch of huge endeavor. 
Years were crowded into months. 

“As an artist," observed the painter, 
“I began to see presently that those 
dreams, the fairy visions of my boyhood, 
meant something to me. Again, as I had 
done when a boy, I began trying to paint 
them. And I discovered that in order to 
amount to anything, my painted dreams 
must look as though hey had been 
breathed upon the canvas. Oh, it was 
hard! I painted scores, hundreds, in the 
end several thousand before I began get- 
ting what I was after. I tried every 
method I could think of, all that I heard 
or read of, just practicing, learning, dis- 
carding, despairing for the most part, but 
now and then beginning to hope. At that 
time, nobody had seen any of the dreams 
except my wife.” 


ND that phase ended abruptly in a 
terrible disaster. Emerson had a phys- 
ical breakdown, due to overwork. Seven 
years had elapsed since he had taken up 
commercial painting. “In that time,” he 
told me, “besides my serious work, I had 
produced not less than five thousand pic- 
tures. My income had averaged between 
thirty and forty dollars a mek, and I had 
saved quite a bit of money. Practically 
all this was used up in the illness that 
followed.” 

For a year after the breakdown, Mr. 
Emerson was unable to walk. An opera- 
tion left him an invalid for two years more. 
Most of that time he was flat on his back. 
Eventually, the time came when they 
thought he might paint a bit; but before 
he resumed work the artist had a talk with 
his wife. 

What he explained to her was simply 
this: If he went on painting, it would have 
to be with the best that was in him. That 
meant the dreams with which he had been 
struggling at night. “I don't see any way 
out of it," he said, “and I don't know 
what'll become of us.” 

“We won't starve,” was the answer. 
“PI fill the house with boarders! I'll take 
roomers!” 

“That was easy enough to say,” went 
on Mr. Emerson; “but she had never done 
anything like that. I asked her to think 
it over until the following “day. When I 
again took up the matter with her, her 
answer was equally emphatic. During my 
illness, our capital had dwindled to two 
hundred dollars. With thirty-five dollars 
of this she had bought painting materials 
of the kind I used. Handing me that 

ackage, she said, ‘Here are your dreams, 
Vill? And the next thing she said was, 
‘Dreams come true!’ 

So when the artist was a little past 
forty, the die was cast. The long uphill 
fight was begun. And now I wish I could 
tell you the rest of the story just as sim- 
ply, whimsically, and gayly as the artist 
told it to me. 

“Understand this," he went on: “from 
that day till now, I've never needed the 
slightest sympathy for anything I've been 


through. It's all been a wonderfully ex- 
hilarating experience, and I've been happy 
—every minute! . 

“There was a kind of solemn hush in 
our house the day the big decision was 
made. I began painting at once. That 
afternoon, in bed, I painted a little picture 
about four by six inches. The next day I 
did two. That was all I was equal to then. 
In any case, it was my intention to begin 
in the humblest way, and at the very bot- 
tom, in my new career. 

“As the little pictures increased in 
number we invited people to informal 
exhibitions at the house. The pictures 
were all of trees. And as nearly as I could 
make them, they expressed the feeling of 
my boyhood dreams. 

* At our little exhibitions nobody was 
ever asked to buy. Sometimes people 
came and went away again without even 
knowing that the pictures were for sale. 
At first, I priced all the pictures at twenty- 
five cents, and I sold all I could do. Pret 
soon the price went up to half a dollar and, 
later, to five dollars. Finally, people who 
had begun by paying me twenty-five cents 
would buy for as much as twenty-five 
dollars, and a few even bought at a hun- 
dred dollars. 

“That same year I sent six of my little 

aintings to the Chicago Art Institute. 

hey were all hung on the coveted eye- 
level line. With one exception, my pic- 
tures have never been refused exhibition. 
This time I sent in two pictures, and 
heard that they were not to be hung. 
When I asked why, I was told that the 
were not suitably framed. I couldn’t 
afford better frames that year; but the 
next year I could and I sent in the same 
pictures. They were hung, and one of 
them, ‘Autumn Day,’ took the purchase 
prize offered by the Arché Club, and is 
now in the club's gallery. The other pic- 
ture is in the collection of the Catholic 
Bishop of New Orleans." 


BOUT this time, the artist's pictures 

began winning first honors in other 
competitions. As a result, his reputation 
grew. His pictures were larger in size, 
fewer in number, and necessarily higher 
priced. And, naturally, the market was 
much more limited. A member of a firm 
of art dealers at that time prominent in 
Chicago proposed an auction. 

“It was an unusual step," continued 
Mr. Emerson, “but I thought well of it. 
The date was set ahead, and I finally got 
together eighty pictures. Some I had had 
on hand for some time; others I had 
painted for the occasion. 

* When the sale came off, every picture 
was sold at an average price of a hundred 
dollars apiece. The amount due me, after 
expenses and commissions were paid, was 
between three and four thousand dollars. 
The dealers said that it would take a few 
weeks to straighten out everything, and 
then I would get the whole sum in a lump. 

**What a beautiful world,’ I said to 
myself when I realized what had hap- 

ened. 

“We had been living in Chicago all this 
time. For quite a ale I had been want- 
ing to get back to my old home, Wakefield 
and Boston. We went; and, in Boston, 
we decided to buy a little house—a roof 
of our own and a garden. In order to close 
with the owners, I telegraphed the art 
dealers in Chicago, asking for five hundred 
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dollars of the amount due, at once. The 
telegram was never delivered. Every 
member of the firm had left the city, ab- 
sconding with all the funds due other 
artists as well as myself! To me it was a 
terrific blow. I had scarcely a hundred 
dollars in cash and not a picture I could 
offer for sale. 

“We stayed in Boston while I painted a 
icture or two. Then we went to New 
York and took a cheap furnished room in 

Eighty-fourth Street. But soon we moved 
to Richmond, Staten Island, into a little 
attic room. Here we could also have the 
use of a garden plot. Things went from 
bad to worse. It seemed as though I was 
never to make another sale. At that time 
I tried to paint some easy pictures that 
would be quickly salable at a cheap price. 
I found that I simply couldn't paint them. 
But I could do other things, odd jobs, any- 
thing. And I did. 

“Living next us was a woman who kept 
a little shop, a lady if there ever was one. 
She saw the garden I had made for the use 
of our landlady and ourselves. She wanted 
one, too. The job was worth five dollars, 
and I was glad to get it. One day a man 
near by asked if I knew anybody he could 
get to paint his house. I told him that I 
had once been considered a pretty fair 
kind of a painter and I asked him to let 
me try. I got ten dollars for that job.” 


So. AGAIN, the art st was painting his 
dreams at night, his days being occupied 
now with odd jobs. And along came what 
seemed likely to be the end of the great 
adventure—another attack of illness 
which filled day and night with excruci- 
ating torture. The morning following the 
attack, the artist was too exhausted to 
lift his head. No odd job that day. . . . 

At noon he crawled out of bed, ate a 
morsel of bread, drank some tea, and went 
to his easel. “When I started in,” he said, 
“it seemed as though this might be the 
last picture I'd ever paint. But as I went 
along, I felt better. Ín about three hours 
I had it—a summer landscape with manv 
planes and gradations in the sky. I still 
think that it may be the finest sky I have 
ever painted. 

“When I lay down to rest a while, I 
didn't think of the picture as being quite 
finished. Night was coming on when I got 
up again. My wife saw Lus going to 
paint some more and she stopped me. 
"You've got what you always wanted, 
Will,’ she said. “That picture looks as 
though it had been breathed on the canvas.’ 

“I never touched that picture again. 
It was packed up and sent to the Chicago 
Art Institute exhibition, which was due to 
open. Meanwhile, not feeling like paint- 
ing any more just then, I started looking 
for more odd jobs. I was beating rugs in 
the yard of a neighbor the day my wife 
brought me a telegram from Chicago. It 
was from a man who wanted to know if I 
would sell the picture for a hundred dol- 
lars. A hundred dollars? Can vou im- 
agine? I'd have sold it for ten! A hundred 
dollars was like a gold mine then. 

“About this time, I got word that a 
letter was being held for me by the wom- 
an from whom we had rented a furnished 
room when we first came to New York. I 
sent for the letter. It came in a long 
envelope, and it was registered. In that 
envelope was a check for a thousand dol- 
lars, ilie first time a picture had ever 
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Harrisonburg, tbe principal trading center of 
Rockingham County, Virginia 


The American Magazine 


Most every farmer, us days, drives a 
car to get to tbe larger towns 


A Profit-Building Idea 


from those of 


How a 
7,000 Town 
Draws Trade 
from 
80,000 
People 


OW much business can be done in a 
town of 7,000 people? Let the mer- 
chants of Harrisonburg, Virginia, answer that 
question. Last year they did a $2,100,000 
business—and only 30 per cent of it came from 
the town itself. 


Offhand that’s a bit startling, and you 
naturally ask—Where did the other 70 per 
cent come from? 


Again let the Harrisonburg merchants 
tell you— from the folks out of town—the 
farm families of the Shenandoah Valley. 


To illustrate—50 per cent of the goods 
pons in Harrisonburg drug stores is 

ought with farm money; 85 per cent of 
the hardware is sold to farm people; even 
25 per cent of the groceries goes to the 
farm. And here are other figures even 
more startling: 


Electrical Supply . 60% Music. 

Automobiles . . . 75% Clothing E 

Auto Accessories . 75% 

The Harrisonburg merchants say that they 
draw business from a 25-mile area—a trad- 
ing population of 80,000. 


Making Farm Trade Pay 


Today there are cities like Harrisonburg all 
over the United States—cities where the 
merchants have learned that farm trade pays. 
These wideawake merchants know that the 
farmer has money to spend—that he and 
his family can be brought into town to their 
stores to buy such things as furniture, auto- 
mobiles, radio and talking machines, cloth- 
ing, electrical conveniences, toilet articles 
and groceries. The only secret in the whole 
thing is that the merchants must feature and 
sell the goods the farmer is interested in. 


Absorbine 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled 
Windmills) 

Alabastine Bag B 

American Fence 


—" Kitchenkook Stoves" 
American Saw Mill Machinery 


Aaien Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Buckeye Incubators 

Co. Buescher Band Instruments 
American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) Buick Motor Cars 
Andrea, Inc., D. 

(Fada Radio) 
Anthony Fence 


Appleton Wood Saws 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws 
RM EP Radios 


Bassick * "Alemite" 

American Gas Machine Co., The Bean Spray Pump & Spraying 
Equipment 

Blatchford's Calf Meal 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Brown's Beach Jackets 


TIE to these products 


Centaur Tractors 

Certo (Surejell) 

Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 

Chevrolet Motor Cars 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. (Clip- 
ping & Shearing Machines) 
hilean Nitrate of Soda 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 

Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk 

Colt's Patent Firearms 

Conkey’s Poultry Remedy 


Burpee's Seeds Conn Band Instruments 
Burroughs Adding Machine i 
“California Lemons’ 

Caloric Furnaces 


Crescent Tools 
Crosley Radios 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 


Curicura Preparations 
Dandelion Butter Color 
De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Jelco-Light Farm Electric Plants Fordson Tractors 
Delco -Light Pump 
Jevoe Paint & Varnish Products the Gums) 
Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 
Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers General Motors Corporation 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Inc. (Semesan) 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 
Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Eveready Flashlights 
Evercady Radio Batteries 


Fisk Tires 

Flex-O-Glass 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 
Forhan Company (Forhan’s For 
Gehl Silo Fillers 


Glastenbury Underwear 
Glover's Mange Remedies 


Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 


(Collars & Shirts) 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
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Chamber of Commerce, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


for Your Merchants 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Building Farm Business 


Farm & Fireside, The National Farm Magazine— 
with more than a million circulation among the 
better farm homes of the country—has shown hun- 
dreds of merchants how to build up and cultivate 
this profitable farm trade, by holding special exhibi- 
tions and displays of standard advertised products, 
and thus bringing the farmer into their stores to buy. 
Here is what some of them report: 


The Pelahatchie Hardware Co., Pelahatchie, Mississippi, 
(population 943), did nearly $400 more business during 
Farm & Fireside Week, than the week before. L 
The Malvern Avenue Drug Store, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
was “very well pleased with results." They about 
doubled their average weekly trade. 

And the B. D. Fleet Company of Lamoni, Iowa, says: “We 
probably sold double what we would have done without 
any special effort.” 


A Money-Making Plan 


If the merchants in your town are interested in 


farm trade and in increasing their profits, it will pay 
them to get the facts about the Farm & Fireside As 
and see how it attracts new farm customers to a store 
—how it increases farm sales for that store—how it 
adds to the store's prestige. 


Write immediately for the 36-page booklet which 
describes the Farm & Fireside phat It will be sent 
free of charge to any merchant asking for it. This book 
costs you nothing, but it may be worth hundreds or 
thousands of dollars to you in new farm business. 
The merchandising ideas it contains have an actual 
cash value— proven ideas that have made money for 
other enterprising dealers— the actual experiences of 
dealers who have used the ideas and increased their 

rofits. Just fill in the coupon for your copy of the 
soldat and mail it without delay. There's no obli- 
gation whatever. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 

Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Springs 

H. J. Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) 

Henderson Seeds 

Ingersoll Watches 
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International Harvester Farm 
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ko 
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‘Read in more than 1000,000 farm homes 
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begin in the chorus I assured him I had 
no objection to that. 

“I probably assured him, also, that I 
shouldn’t remain there long! I know I 
frequently conveyed this information to 
others, including the girls in the chorus 
after I became one of them. I have to 
smile nowlwhen I wonder what they 
thought of me. 

“When I would casually remark that I 
was only temporarily in the chorus, I 
wasn't whistling to keep my courage u 
or trying to ‘put on side.’ And it wasn't 
the expression of any overwhelming desire 
or ambition, I wasn't asserting myself. 
I thought I was simply stating a fact. 


“Y WAS with that production four 
months; until the New York run 
closed. Then, with only that brief experi- 
ence, Í went to another manager and 
calmly asked him to give me a part! 

* People who are not familiar with the 
stage won't realize the audacity of this 
request. It was as if a green cash girl 
should ask for a position behind the 
counter; or the newest red-headed office 
boy should suddenly demand a job as 
clerk. 

“To me, however, it seemed a perfectly 
natural thing to do; and when the 
manager did promise me a part, that also 
seemed perfectly natural. Why not? I 
thought Destiny was simply proceeding 
according to my expectations. 

“But I soon found that it wasn’t! For 
when I went to the first rehearsal, I dis- 
covered that the promised part was a 
myth, and that I was once more only a 
chorus girl. 

“This was decidedly not as expected. 
So I hunted up the manager and reminded 
him of his promise. e, in his turn, 
reminded me that I had almost no experi- 
ence and ought to be glad to get any 
chance at all. But instead of meekly 
acquiescing, I promptly quit. 

“*That settles you, young lady! he 
said. ‘You'll never get back on Broad- 
way! If you behave like this, nobody will 
give you a part.’ 

“T ought to have been properly fright- 
ened by his threat of excommunication. 
Instead, I walked out in high dudgeon, 
went to another manager—and did get a 

art. Which simply goes to prove what 
said before: we usually get what we 
absolutely believe we are going to get. 

“That first part was a very small one 
in ‘The Three Romeos.’ The piece lasted 
only two weeks; but, short as the engage- 
ment was, it was long enough to start me 
on something which became almost a 
habit. 

"During the performance, I used to 
stand in the wings, watching and listening 
to the actors on the stage. Without trving 
to do it, I learned their parts; and when 
the leading lady was sick one night, I 
went on in her róle. 

“When that show closed I had a small 
part in an Eddie Foy production; and 
during its run at the Globe Theatre I 
think I substituted for every actress in the 
company, from the soubrette to the 
villainess! There must have been a 
hoodoo— perhaps it was me—in the cast, 
for there was always someone sick, or 
suddenly obliged to leave. Every time 
this happened, I would step into the 
breach until a permanent substitute could 
be engaged. Once, I even took the part 


of a girl who did an eccentric dance with 
Mr. Fey. So you can see that I was get- 
ting a good deal of experience. 

“The manager who declared that I 
would never get back on Broadway was a 
poor prophet. I was in five productions, 
one after another, at the Globe Theatre. 
By being able to substitute for any kind 
of part at a moment’s notice, I had a 
good many chances to show whatever 
ability I had. This brought me better 
parts of my own; and finally I was given 
the lead in ‘Adele’ when it went on the 
road. 

“That was my first lesson in the 
meaning of responsibility! People can’t 
know what it is until they have had the 
actual experience. Any place ‘at the top’ 
looks easy and pleasant from below. But 
when you reach it, you find that Responsi- 
bility 1s sitting on the perch—and occupy- 
ing most of the space! The only way you 
can find room there is to take Responsi- 
bility on your shoulders and carry it. 

“ After coming back from the road tour, 
I heard that George Cohan was to put on 
a comedy, so I went to see him. The piece 
was to be 'Young America;' and one 
number was to be a burlesque of Elsie 
Ferguson. 

"'Can you imitate Miss Ferguson?’ 
Mr. Cohan asked me. 

“*T think so,’ I said. 

“‘Can you sing?’ 

““Oh, sure! I can sing!’ 

"** You don't seem to have any doubt 
on that point,’ he said. 

“From what I've been telling you about 
my childhood you will understand that 
this was perfectly true. I didn’t have any 
doubt. I had not been taught to believe 
that I was to be an actress; so I had no 
conviction about that. But I knew I 
could sing because I knew I was to be a 
singer! It sounds almost foolish, doesn’t 
it? But it wasn't. It was so powerful that 
it dominated everything I did. 

*"*Young America’ was not really a 
musical comedy, but a comedy with 
music. It was my first experience with a 
dramatic part, and I soon awoke to the* 
surprising fact that I liked acting more 
than I liked singing! It was then that I 
began to want something because I wanted 
14, not merely to expect something which 
I believed Destiny intended to give me. 
There is an amazing difference between 
those two states of mind. 


ZAT FIRST it looked as if getting what I 
wanted was going to be as simple as 
getting what I expected. Mr. Cohan in- 
tended to produce another play the 
following autumn and offered me a part 
in it. With this in view, I turned down 
various other offers. But when fall came 
the Cohan production was indefinitely 
postponed. 

“That was Disappointment Number 
One in this effort to get what I really want. 
The effort hadn’t become a serious one 
then, I was hardly more than drifting. 
So when Mr. Shubert sent for me—I had 
reached the point where managers were 
beginning to ‘send for me’—I was per- 
fectly willing to go back to a singing part. 

“What salary do you want?’ he asked. 

** "Two hundred dollars a week,’ I said. 

“Oh, yes, of course!’ he remarked. 
"That's what you want. But what do you 
expect to get?’ 

“That’s what Mr. Cohan was going to 


give me,' I said. And again I received 
what I expected to get. 

“I said a moment ago that when these 
things happened I was simply drifting. 
It would be more accurate to say that I 
acted as if I were a passenger on a ship. 
The course was all settled in advance, and 
I went wherever it took me. 

"For instance, when Mr. Shubert 
offered me that part, I simply said I 
would take it. And I was half way home 
before it occurred to me that I hadn't 
asked a single question about it! I didn't 
know even the name of the piece. It 
turned out to be ‘Love o’ Mike; a success 
which ran eight months on Broadway. 


“THEN I was in ‘Maytime,’ an even 
bigger success. In connection with 
that opera, something happened which 
certainly did not disturb my belief that 
Destiny had me in charge. 

* At the Irving Place Theatre I had 
seen a German licht opera which I thought 
was charming. When I told Mr. Shubert 
about it and urged him to produce it in 
English, giving me the leading róle, he 
looked surprised and began to cross- 
question me about it. 

“Finally he laughed, and said, ‘It’s 
funny that you should come to me about 
that piece. Mr. Dillingham had an option 
on it. His option has expired and I have 
just bought the American rights. I'm 
going to produce it soon—and you may 
have the part you want.' 

“ After the long run of ‘Maytime’ I was 
in ‘Marjolaine.’ By that time, I had been 
on the stage several years; but in some 
ways I still was curiously unsophisticated. 
I had a good deal to learn about the 

sychologv of the theatre; and 'Marjo- 
[ine taught me a severe lesson in this 

sychology. 
i d had ahe leading rôle in the piece, 
which was a musical version of the play 
‘Pomander Walk.’ In making the adapta- 
tion, a new part had been written into it; 
and before the end of the first week of the 
run I found that this part appealed to the 
audience much more than mine did. 

* [t was what is known as a Cinderella 
part, a sort of feminine under-dog who 
gets all the sympathy and interest. The 
girl who had it was small, while I was 
rather tall; which made her just that much 
more appealing. The result was that my 
róle was eclipsed by hers. 

“That is not a good thing, even for the 
production itself. And of course it is 
disastrous for the principal character. 
The public doesn't understand the situa- 
tion. It isn't that the star wants all the 
applause. But a play is weakened, if the 
leading róle becomes actually a subordi- 
nate one; just as there is something wrong 
with a picture if the high light is in the 
wrong place; or with a novel, if you are 
more interested in a minor character than 
in the hero or the heroine. 

“I ought to have understood this, have 
foreseen what would happen, and have 
insisted on a squarer deal.- The experience 
taught me my first lesson in the practical, 
hard-headed side of my work. I began to 
realize that even a person with a destiny 
must get down to brass tacks and help to 
accomplish her destiny. i 

** Another practical lesson came a little 
later, when a manager did our companv, 
including mvself, out of a good deal of 
money. It was the first time anything of 
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that sort had happened to me; and 
naturally I was shocked and indignant. 

“These two experiences made me rather 
bitter and this soon showed in my work, 
even in my voice. I remember that one 
critic said my voice had lost its sweetness. 
He probably was right. If you have bitter 
thoughts I doubt if you can sing very 
sweetly; and my thoughts at that time 
were hard and resentful. 

“Still, I went on singing, for nobody 
would give me anything else to do. I 
tried repeatedly to persuade managers to 
let me have an acting part, but they 
always shook their heads and told me to 
stick to the thing I knew how to do. 

“You remember I said that when my 
father punished me for refusing to sing, 
the incident cast a long shadow. Well, 
that shadow reached to this period I am 
telling you about. People were compelling 
me to sing when I didn't want to sing. 
Managers were doing this, by not giving 
me a chance at anything else. The daily 
routine of my work was doing it. Even 
the audiences were doing it. Eight times 
a weck I Aad to go out and sing to them. 
And, all the time, I was inwardly rebelling 
against this compulsion. 

“I didn't understand this at the time. 
I simply knew that I was unhappy and 
that my work was deteriorating. But I 
can see now that it was the result of that 
old rebellion-complex. 

“One of the productions which came 
during that period was ‘Buddies.’ Archie 
Selwyn wired me from California, asking 
whether I could speak with a French 
accent. As French had always been one 
of my passions, I wired back, ‘Yes. Why?" 
And his answer was an offer of the role in 


‘Buddies.’ 


"I WAS getting good parts, but because 
of all that psychological turmoil inside 
I was more and more dissatished. Then 
came ‘The Clinging Vine’ and, literally, 
a complete change of heart. You'll 
probably laugh when I tell you why it 
came. But I may as well confess the 
reason! 

“Ever since I have paid any attention 
to what people said about me, I have 
noticed that they always referred to me 
as ‘a nice girl.’ The critics in public, and 
my friends in private life, all of them fell 
back on that one description of me. In 
the theatres, I was always cast as the 
nice girl. When I went to parties, I was 
acutely conscious of the fact that the only 
thing expected of me was that I should be 
unvaryingly nice! 

“To be perfectly honest, this finally got 
on my nerves. I was being compelled to 
be nice; just as I was being compelled to 
sing. I liked niceness and I liked singing. 


But I did not like compulsion. The result 
was that I had begun to hate being called 
a nice girl. 

“It seemed to mean a sort of insipid 
tameness; and I didn't feel that way at 
all! I was like other girls. I wanted to be 
gay and young, light-hearted and even 
light-headed. “The Chnging Vine’ gave 
me a chance to de like that; and because 
it did it released me from that rebellion- 
complex against compulsion. 

* Rather curious, wasn't it? I can't tell 
you what a fecling of freedom it gave me. 
And of course this showed in my work and 
in my voice. The piece had a great suc- 
cess. People said it was the best thing I 
had done. But vou are the first person I 
have told cehy it was the best thing. 

“The fact that it released me from the 
old complex was not the only explanation. 
I had been begging for an acting part in a 
regular play, and no one would give it to 
me. But "The Clinging Vine’ was a pretty 
good play itself. The incidental music 
wasn't necessary. If it had been omitted 
entirely the piece would have stood on its 
own feet as a comedy. So it had at least 
a family resemblance to a regular play. 


“AFTER a whole season in New York and 

a long run on the road I imagined 
that at last I had earned the right to step 
out of comic opera into the drama. But 
apparently," she laughed, “managerial 
imaginations didn't work as mine did. 
They still couldn't see me except with a 
musical-comedy label. 

“ But there was one person whose imagi- 
nation did work as mine did. This was 
Alexander Woollcott, one of the best 
dramatic critics in the country. Mr. 
Woollcott amused himself—and others— 
by making out a list which he called 
‘Stars Twenty Years From Now;' and he 
included in that list, ‘Pegey Wood as 
Candida." 

"Perhaps he intended it as a joke. 
Certainly that was the way it struck most 
people. Candida is one of George Ber- 
nard Shaw's most subtly conceived char- 
acters. To suggest a musical comedy 
actress for a dramatic róle created by the 
most brilliantly intellectual playwright in 
the English-speaking world must have 
seemed absurd to the managerial mind. 

“Probably no one—except me—took it 
seriously. But I did! At that time, ‘Can- 
dida’ was being produced in New York 
with Katharine Cornell in the title róle. 
I went to see it, for I wasn't playing then. 
In fact, I went several times; but I stayed 
through the performance only once. Al- 
ways, after that, I would leave before the 
end of the first act. 

“T would say to myself, ‘Some day you 
shall play Candida! And when you do, 


you must play it as you yourself sce and 
feel it. Don't stay here and let another 
person's interpretation, no matter how 
good it is, blur your own conception." 

“This idea of playing ‘Candida’ became 
almost an obsession with me. And when, 
a few months later, I heard that Miss 
Cornell was to leave the cast, I wrote to 
Dudley Diggs, the director, and asked for 
the part. He never had seen me play. He 
did not even know me. Probably my 
request seemed absurd to him. But I was 
persistent, and finally he asked me to 
come and see him. That was our first 
meeting. 

“We talked for an hour; not about the 
play, but about all sorts of things. Mean- 
while, I was wondering when he would get 
to the real object of my visit. But we 
talked on and on; and still nothing was 
said about ‘Candida.’ 

“At the end of an hour he sort of 
straightened up, and I thought, ‘Now he 
is going to begin to question me!’ You 
can imagine my surprise when he smiled 
and said, 'All right, Miss Wood! You may 
have the part!’ 

* Well,"—she drew a long breath—“no 
one can guess what that meant to me. 
Doors had opened to me before. But it 
always had seemed as if I had not made 
them open. It was as if some shadowy 
presence had walked beside me and con- 
trolled everything for me. I had been a 
mere puppet in the hands of Destiny. 

“But this time I had opened a door for 
myself! No one had directed me to it. On 
the contrary, everyone had tried to pre- 
vent my opening it. But, for once, I had 
chosen on my own initiative. I had 
fought for my own purpose, and I had 
won at least the first skirmish. Even 
that," she declared with smiling emphasis, 
"gives one a grand and glorious fecl- 
ing. 


“THE next step, of course, was to per- 
suade the critics and the public to 
accept me in a serious rôle. They proved 
to be kindly disposed. And so—well, my 
metamorphosis is going forward. The 
musical-comedy girl is looking for the 
‘Exit’ sign; and the legitimate actress is 
going through the door labeled, "This Way 
to the Drama.’ And that,” she said, with 
a gesture of finality, “is the story—as far 
as it has gone. 

“If you ask me what it all seems to 
mean," she added, ‘Pll say this: To 
believe absolutely that you are going to 
get a certain thing is a tremendous help 
in getting it. But, unless it happens to 
be the thing you have chosen on your own 
initiative, the thing you desire because it 
has a profound appeal to you, it won't 
bring you any deep satisfaction." 


with the officer of the deck and walloped 
the acting master at arms. I'm glad I'm 
out!” But his tone and appearance be- 
lied the words. 

“Im awfully sorry, Harvey. If there's 
anything I— Heavens above, look at 
that!" : 

From far up on the hillside, overlooking 
the harbor, there burst a thunderlike roar; 


" Maskee" 


(Continued from page 51) 


a huge volcano flared a hundred feet into 
the air. The whole town was illumined; 
the bay, ships, docks and shore line sprang 
into a jagged relief. One of the giant 
storage tanks had taken fire. There were 
millions of gallons of oil stored up 
there. 

* That's liable to wipe out the town,” 
declared the Admiral anxiously. 


“Good thing if it did,” muttered 
Harvey. 

“That’ll do with that kind of talk,” 
replied his passenger. ‘What about your 
own family; aren't they here?" 

“No; wife took the two kids and went 
back to her people. Don't know as I 
blame her at that. Gue I'm not much 
good,” 
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"Uh, well— There goes a squad of 
soldiers from the fort." 

In the murky glare of the rising flames, 
even from the speeding launch, the sol- 
diers could be seen double-timing from 
the barracks, and, spreading out fanwise, 
taking charge of the approaches to the oil 
reservoirs. The harsh clangor of fire 
wagons mingled with the steady roar of 
the burning oil. In a few minutes half- 
dressed people could be seen hurrying 
from their homes. 

“I don't like the looks of this," declared 
the Admiral, gazing intently shoreward 
and then at the silent fleet. 

Even as he spoke, a mass of blazing oil 
boiled over, and flowing down a gully 
poured into the bay, where it flared for a 
minute and then died out. 


UDDENLY from the flagship there 

burst a string of lights—a general 
signal, answered immediately by every 
ship in the fleet. Slowly the Admiral 
spelled out the flickering dots and dashes. 

“ All—ships—get—up—steam—stand 
—by—to—slip—anchor.” 

* Good work!” shouted the Admiral. 

Again a mass of fire-laden oil, bubbled 
over and raced down to the water. This 
time it advanced a considerable distance 
into the bay before dying out. 

“I certainly don't like that,” muttered 
the Admiral to himself, and then he gave 
a shout of dismay: 

“Good lord! How about that ammuni- 
tion lighter? If that goes up it will wipe 
out the town, harbor, and fleet. Here, 
Harvey! Run out toward the breakwater. 
There’s a lighter full of powder out there. 
The crew may all be asleep and not know 
anything about this. We'll have to call 
them." 

But Harvey, spinning the wheel hand 
over hand, had changed the course of the 
launch and was heading back toward the 
landing. 

“ Did you hear what I said?" demanded 
the passenger. "Go out toward the break- 
water. I know just about where the 
lighter is.” 

“Like thunder! I'm going back to the 
dock!” 

“What’s the matter? Boat not insured?” 

“You bet she’s insured; but she don’t 
belong to me; I’m just working on her. 
Besides, I’m not taking any chances just 
to help the navy.” 

** You're yellow!” 

Harvey's hands clenched on the spokes; 
his face turned a fiery red, but he held the 
launch on her course toward the city 
docks. 

The Admiral, removing his coat, placed 
it on the gunnel. Hastily he tore off his 
collar and tie. 

“ Harvey,"—his voice was almost con- 
versational—"' either this boat’s going out 
to that lighter, or I'm going to take 
one grand licking from you. How about 
it? 

“She’s going alongside the dock. You 
can try anything you want to." 

“Put up your hands!” As he spoke, the 
Admiral started a long, swinging upper- 
cut, which Harvey, releasing the wheel 
and crouching low, dodged. 

In the confines of the narrow cockpit 
the two men clenched and struggled back 
and forth. The space was far too small to 
permit of any show of skill; the fight re- 
solved itself into a question of who was 


in the best condition and could take the 
most punishment. 

Years of clean living and judicious 
exercise had kept the elder man in prime 
condition; Harvey's periodic sprees and 
loose habits, particularly since leaving the 
navy, had undermined his system. 

Suddenly stepping back, the Admiral 
dropped to his knees. As he went down, 
he grasped Harvey by both legs, the men 
crashing to the deck in a tangled mass. 
For an instant the helmsman was dazed. 
'The Admiral, squirming from under, 
wriggled astride his antagonist's prostrate 


body. 

The ex-chief bosn's mate struggled 
furiously to rise. But two knees were 
nml: in his back; his left arm was 
pinned under his body; his right was being 
torn from the socket; his flailing legs 
found no mark. A half-groan of pain 
burst from his lips. 

“Will you—do as—I say?" panted the 
Admiral. 

“Not by a da—yes—yes!" as the piti- 
less pressure increased. 

“Word of honor?” 

No answer. 

The Admiral glanced hastily around. 
Just by his side hune a monkey wrench. 

“Harvey,” he grated, “it’s you or the 
fleet! I've got a monkey wrench here. 
Your word of honor, or T'll send you to 
kingdom come!" 

“What good's the word—of a—kick- 
out?” For all his pain Harvey was game. 

“Tm asking the word of honor of the 
man who marched through the streets of 
Vera Cruz with me. Quick—or out you 
o! 

3 “Yes—yes! But let go my arm!” 

The two men rose and glared at each 
other for an instant. Then Harvey, 
snatching the wheel, swung the launch in 
a wide circle, heading her toward the 
breakwater. The affair had taken less 
than two minutes; it had seemed an 
eternity. 


AS THE launch darted past the battle- 
ships toward the breakwater men 
could be seen hastening along the decks; 
the shrill call of bugles sounded through 
the night; dark clouds began to billow 
fromthe smokestacks. The fleet, in answer 
to another signal, was preparing to get 
under way. From the lighter, now in 
plain sight, came no sign of life. 

“What’s the matter with those people?” 
fumed the Admiral. “They're supposed 
to have a man on deck all night. I can't— 
Look at that, Harvey!" 

With a thunder-like roar, a Niagara of 
flaming oil poured over the top of the 
reservoir. and down toward the sea. 
Tumbling, racing, heaving, the boiling 
mass filled the gully and ran over the 
sides. The whole hillside was ablaze. 

The flaming torrent reached the water's 
edge, seemed to hesitate for an instant, 
and then for a hundred yards the bay 
became a crackling, searing inferno. Most 
of the larger merchant craft had steamed 
outside the breakwater at the first sign of 
danger; the smaller boats were heaving in 
chain, in an effort to escape destruction. 
The strident call of sirens and the harsh 
clangor of hammers against steel an- 
nounced that the fleet was slipping anchor 
and getting under way. And still no sign 
of life from the lighter, although little 
wisps of flame were lapping at its sides. 


The air was filled with an acrid pall of 
smoke. 

* Go alongside the lighter, Harvey,"— 
the Admiral poised himself for a leap— 
"stop the engine. That's it. Steady a 
minute; I’m going aboard to wake the 
crew. Stay alongside until I return." 

Leaping for the lighter, he clutched a 
stanchion; haulin himself aboard, he 
rushed along the deck toward the crew's 
quarters. Not a soul there; forward to the 
pilotjpouse; not a person, other than him- 
self, was on the craft. Fortunately, the 
lighter was motor-driven, controlled from 
the wheelhouse; getting under way would 
be a matter of minutes. One man could 

o ıt. 

Back he hurried to where the barge was 
waiting. Harvey looked up inquiringly. 

“Return to the docks,” ordered the 
Admiral. ‘I’m going to take this craft to 
sea. Can't afford to take a chance of her 
going up here!" 

Harvey gave no sign of obeying. In- 
stead, he began to climb up the side of the 
lighter. 

* Did you hear what I said?" demanded 
the Admiral. “Return to the docks im- 
mediately!” 


THE ex-chief bosn’s mate, hanging from 
a stanchion, his feet still on the gunnel 
of the barge, suddenly straightened out, 
giving a backward thrust. The smaller 

oat drifted away; the two men were alone. 

* You're crazy!” declared the officer. 
But his eyes shone with admiration. 
* Now you've lost your only chance to go 
back. I’d court-martial you if I could and 
we get out—and we may not get out!” 

«Don't care anything about that," de- 
clared Harvey. "But I wasn't goin 
leave you on here alone to do it all. 
still got a little decency left." 

A few loud blows, the clank of chain 
rushing through the hawse-pipe, and the 
lighter began to drift. With ready in- 
stinct Harvey had slipped the anchor 
while the Admiral started the engines 
and took the wheel. : 

And now wave after wave of blazing oil 
poured over the bay. The inner harbor 
was a chaos of maddened noises. Small 
fishing boats, engines sputtering, men yell- 
ing, started a wild dash for the open sea. 
Some, whose crews were ashore, burst into 
flames. One, hull and masts ablaze, broke 
from her anchorage and drifted across the 
path of the lighter. As the two craft 
smashed together, the rigging of the 
smaller crashed down, falling across the 
deck of the ammunition carrier. The 
tarpaulin which covered the hatch began 
to smolder, sparks were flying through the 
air. Harvey, seeing the danger, rushed 
aft. With bare hands he grasped the 
flaming wood, dragged it to the side and 
hurled it overboard. 

* Atta, boy!" shouted the Admiral 
from the wheelhouse. No longer was 
there any difference in rank—they were 
two strong men, and they were facing 
danger. Gone was all memory of their 
recent murderous combat. 

Harvey, snatching a bucket, hastily 
made a line fast to the handle; drawing up 
load after load of water he showered it 
over the tarpaulin and sluiced it along the 
deck. 

Slowly the lighter took on steerage-way. 
At best she could make but four or five 
knots an hour. Standing a scant two feet 
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above the water, the flaming oil reached 
hungrily for her decks. 

The huge Armada was moving seaward; 
the lighter, handling clumsily, blocked the 
course of a dreadnaught. The officer of 
the deck, from his position high on the 
bridge, bellowed through a megaphone: 

“Keep clear! What is that—the water 
barge?” 

Releasing the wheel for an instant, the 
Admiral, through cupped hands, shouted 
a warning: 

“This is the ammunition lighter with a 
thousand tons of explosives; you keep 
clear!" 

And then came the catastrophe. A 
destroyer, rushing by at full speed, raised 
a huge wake of flaming, tossing waves. 
One of these smashed over the side of the 
lighter, running down the decks and across 
the hatches. The tarpaulins, already 
smoldering, began to burn furiously. 
Bucket after bucket of water Harvey 
heaved, but the blaze refused to yield. 
The hatch boards began to crackle. 

By this time the lighter had rounded the 
breakwater and was headed for the open 
sea. Here the bay was clear of flame, 
although a heavy scum of black, glistening 
oil covered the water. Just as the Admiral, 
releasing the wheel momentarily, stepped 
to the wheelhouse door, a flood of light 
enveloped him. One of the battleships 
was playing her searchlight full on the 
lighter. From the man o’ war came a 
megaphoned shout: 

“Do you need any assistance?" 

The answer came strong and prompt. 

“No; we can make it!” 


PALL of smoke swept over the harbor; 
thetarpaulins were blazing,sparks were 
dropping among the ammunition cases. 

* Harvey!" called the Admiral hoarsely. 

Through the murky light the man 
stumbled forward. His hands were raw 
and blistered; his evebrows singed. Holes 
in his clothing showed where the flying 
embers had touched. 

“Did you call me, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes; take the wheel. I’m going to 
open the valves and try to sink the 
lighter. These sparks are getting danger- 
ous; we may go up any minute. And, 
Harvey,"—the Admiral again. extended 
his hand—"this is probably our last 
cruise. I expect it's either drown or be 
blown up. I’m sorry it had to end this 
way; but it was either us or the fleet!” 

Awkwardly Harvey held the hand an 
instant. “I guess this is better,” he mut- 
tered. “A man that’s forty-four finds it 
pretty tough going, starting allover again.” 

Rushing along deck, the Admiral looked 
for a brass plate that would indicate a 
flooding valve. Ah, here it was, with a 
wrench cleated alongside. A few turns, 
and then, stepping to the hatch, he looked 
down. A slow, lazy gurgle from below 
announced that the water was pouring in 
and over the explosives. Lower and 
lower sank the lighter; higher and higher 
rose the water within. In a few minutes 
the danger would be over—at least the 
danger for the town and the flect. 

He gazed apathetically as the lighter 
continued to submerge; he was interested 
solely in the safety of the feet. As far as 
his own fate was concerned, he might have 
been a casual spectator. 

And then there flashed into memory the 


final words of a former navy hero: ‘Don't 
give up the ship!"—and here he was 
dodging it, practically quitting under fire. 
Why, confound it all, he still had a week 
to go before retiring; he was even now on 
duty. And anyway, if thiswas “going out,” 
he wasn't even doing it “in style." He was 
just hanging around, waiting to drown. 

The lighter had sunk until she was level 
with the water’s edge. Tiny, oil-covered 
waves broke over her and flowed along 
the deck. The Admiral sprang into action. 

“Here, Harvey; up you come! Give me 
a hand to cast this motor-dory adrift. 
When the lighter sinks, the dory'll float 
clear and we'll be O. K. We'll beat this 
game yet. Come on, shake a leg!" 


UT the man, who had left the wheel, 

continued gazing with lackluster eves 
at the glistening waters. "What's the 
use? [ll stay here. You go ahead." 

"Like thunder you'll stav here! Get 
up here and bear a hand! Why, blast it 
all, man, I'm going to have you restored 
to duty; all your service back and every- 
thing. I'll do it within an hour after we 
get back on board ship!" 

Death had no terrors for Harvev; he 
had been shipmates with it too many 
times. A money reward would have 
meant nothing to him. But this made a 
difference. To be restored to dutv; to be 
able once again to look his old shipmates 
in the eye; to return to the uniform he had 
loved for more than twenty-five years. 
To be able to go over the gangway, head 
erect, spick and span— Why, he would be 
able to salute the flag again, something he 
hadn't done in months! His parched face 
worked spasmodically and he gulped down 
a half-sob. He sprang to his feet; once 
again he was Chief Bosn's Mate Harvey. 

“Pm with you, sir. Let's go!” 

Hastily the securing lines were cast off; 
the boat cover removed, the engine 
primed. Everything was ready. The two 
men stripped to their underclothing and 
climbed into the small craft. The lighter 
lurched drunkenly to port, back to star- 
board; steadied herself on an even keel for 
a minute—and then down she dropped, 
the dory floating free. 

Panting, perspiring, the Admiral spun 
the starting crank. True, the lighter was 
gone, but some smoldering spark might 
linger a few seconds; long enough to set 
off the whole infernal load. With a final 
cough, the engine started and the boat 
headed seaward. Searchlights from the 
battleships had been playing on the scene 
and now followed the motor-dory. 

Suddenly there came a mighty crash; 
the bottom of the ocean seemed to rise to 
the stars and fall back; a huge mass of 
rellaw flame licked out. The Admiral and 
Harvey. in the boat three hundred yards 
distant, were seared by the terrific heat; 
their ear drums were almost split; they 
were blinded by the concussion and the 
wave of acid-laden smoke. Even in his 
daze, the Admiral threw the rudder hard 
over and bow-on met the avalanche of 
water rushing toward them. 

“Hold on!” he shouted. 

Up—up—up climbed the chiplike craft, 
and then down—down until it seemed 
they must touch the very dregs of the sea. 
The two men were hurled from side to 
side, torn, battered, and drenched. Arms 
pulling from sockets, finger nails broken 
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and bleeding, a red streak across his 
cheek, the Admiral held to the tiller. Ah, 
this was the life, the very wine of it! 
“ Maskee"?—Maskee, thunder! It did 
make a lot of difference. 

Again the dory climbed a ragged wave 
—and then the engine stopped dead. The 
boat spun around as if twirled by giant 
fingers, hesitated an instant—and, bow 
first, plunged down. 

The two men had seen the end coming; 
overboard they went, battling for their 
lives. The Admiral rose to the surface; 
automatically he struck out, at the same 
time looking for floating rubbish on which 
to rest. A boat cushion swirled past. 
Eagerly he headed toward it—stopped 
and swung around. A faint, gasping cry 
had drifted to him. Off to one side, Har- 
vey was beating the water with one arm; 
evidently the other was useless. Even as 
the Admiral headed back, the man sank. 

Lord, he was tired! But he couldn’t let 
Harvey drown without at least making 
an effort to save him. There he was, his 
face contorted with pain, his sound arm 
barely moving. The Admiral felt himself 
going; one stroke—another—Lord help 
him—one more mighty effort—now he 
had an arm under the helpless Harvey. 

Dragged down by his burden, mouth 
and nostrils clogged by the oil, he swung 
around to get back to the cushion, where 
he could rest. Rest—that was it... 
rest. He had been struggling ten thou- 
sand years . . . he couldn't make it; he 
felt himself drifting . . . drifting into 
sleep. . . . And then, eager hands dragged 
the two men aboard a launch from the 
flagship, which was standing by, all lights 
focused on the rescue. 

The lieutenant in charge of the launch 
gave a close look, and then shouted in 
amazed admiration: 

“My heavens! It's the Admiral!” 

From the flagship came a hail: 

“Did you get both of them?” 

“Yes, sir—and our Admiral’s one of 
them!" 

“What?” 

“Yes, sir! . . . The Admiral, and an- 
other man, who’s unconscious—but our 


Admiral’s O. K.I”? 


A THE launch ran alongside the hastily- 
dropped gangway, the word as to the 
identity of the nondescript man who had 
commanded the lighter was hastily passed 
along deck, where the crew, officers and 
men. stood anxiously watching the scene. 

For an instant, clad only in undercloth- 
ing, the Admiral balanced himself on the 
gunnel. He was muck-covered and dirty; 
his white hair was clotted with thick 
black oil. Standing there, he swayed from 
side to side. From the huge dreadnaught 
came a thunder of cheers from a thousand 
throats; rising even above the roar of the 
flames on the hillside as Harvey also 
struggled to his feet. 

À smile of contentment came over the 
Admiral's face; his shoulders snapped 
erect, his hand flashed to “salute.” He 
knew that the cheers were not for him as 
an Admiral, but for him as a man who had 
twice risked his life: once to save' the 
town and the fleet; once to save a fellow 
man. 

“Going out ‘in style’ may be all right," 
he growled. “But going on ‘in style’ is a 
darn sight better!” 
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1570 out of 2034 Craftsmen of America 
agree on one Razor— Gillette 


THESE builders of our American 
civilization are men of muscle and 
of courage. And more! .... they 
are men of real thought. They 
know what they want...and 
set about to get it. The astonish- 
ing percentage (74 in every 100) 
in complete accord on the razor 
question thus forms most con- 
vincing proof that, based on the 
perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette preeminence is an accom- 
plished fact! 


Whether you have a beard “like wire" or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 


wm 


t - PERFECT shave if you read "Three Reasons” 
"i " —a new shaving booklet just published in a 
^ m new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
"uv gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
i BOSTON, U.S.A. 


+ + 
$5 to $75 

i - The Tuckaway 

In Gold Plate, $6. 


In Silver Plate, $5. 
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SAFETY<@ii RAZOR 


THE QUALITY RAZOR OF T HE WORLD 
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PRESENT IS 
YOUR FU 


HAT you do with 
today determines 
whattomorrow will dofor 
you, as surely as sunrise 
tells of sunset to come. 
Hopes, plans,expectations 
. —all are worthless if 
tagged with “tomorrow”; 
today is the only day that 
counts in building for the 
future. 


For forty-four years 
men and womenhave 
been building their 
futures through the 
first mortgage real 
estate securities sold 
by this House. Some 
have accumulated 
competences; others 
have built fortunes, 
but whether their 
funds have been large 
or small, the money 
due them on their 
securities, both prin- 


cipal and interest, has 
been paid in full, in 
cash, exactly when 
due. 


What these fortunate 
ones have done, you too, 
can do. Today, write for 
our booklet—44 Years 
Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor — and learn how 
sound first mortgage 
bonds, secured by income 
producing properties 
throughout the United 
States and in Canada can 
be purchased to yield, on 
the average, 6%, with good 
marketability if suchneed 
arises. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave, 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
Naw YORK 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 
A Bachelor Tells You How to Manage 


Your Family Finances! 


| 

| AM a bachelor, and some of my 
friends say I am also a bore. They 
say that because I have a hobby, and 
like to talk about it. My hobby is to 
buy things for less than the normal 
market price. I don’t do this merely to 
save money, but in order to get more for 
my money, and because I enjoy matching 
my wits against present high prices. 

At no time within the past five years 
have I paid first price for a single one of 
my articles of wearing apparel. j read the 
advertisements; I watch the store win- 
dows, and when I see something that I 
need offered at a sale price, I buy it. 

“ But you don't have to buy groceries, 
meats, and other stuff to put on the 


» 


table," a woman friend recently said to 
me. 

There is no argument there, for I don't 
keep house. But I do read advertise- 
ments. In every city with which I am 
acquainted there are grocery stores that 
offer, on certain davs, standard goods at a 
reduction. Generally speaking, this re- 
duction amounts to somewhere near 
twenty per cent. 

The same rate of saving can be effected 
by buying your clothes at sales. That 
applies not only to men's clothes, but also, 
or even more so, to women's. You think a 
bachelor doesn't know anything about 
women's clothes? Well, this one does! I 

| have two nieces who have formed the 
habit of expecting dresses and hats as 
| presents from me. 

|. But to get down to dots: I buy two 
suits of clothes a year, three pairs of shoes, 
three hats, a dozen and a half shirts, two 
| dozen pairs of socks, a half-dozen suits of 
‘underwear, one pair of gloves, and per- 
i haps six or eight ties. Once every two 
years I buy a new overcoat or a new top 
i coat. Handkerchiefs, collars and smaller 
‘items I get as I need them, without any 
; particular reference to number. My eve- 
jning suit and my dinner suit are both 
| veterans that have been in service for so 
‘long that they antedate my conversion 
| to the bargain counter. 

i Il have just checked over my accounts 
; for the past twelve months, and find that 
i my clothing cost me $348.50 at sales 
| Prices. This does not include handker- 
: chiefs, collars, collar buttons and little 
‘things like that—all of which, inciden- 
| tally, I bought when marked down. My 
razor and razor blades also were obtained 
at bargain prices. I patronize a cut-rate 
drug store. The pictures on my walls 
and the rugs on my floor were bought at 
reduced prices. 

But to get back to the clothing account: 

; If I had paid the first price every time I 
i made a purchase, my total would have 
ı been $449, instead of $348.50. So, vou 
; see, I saved $100.50 because of my hobby. 
| The saving on my clothes amounted to 
twenty-two per cent, or about that. Each 
of my suits was originally priced at $75, 
but Í got one for $60, and the other for 
$55. My three hats, if [ had paid first 
price, would have come to $22. But I 


bought each one at a sale, so the total was 

only $16.50. My eighteen shirts, at first 

price, would have been $72. I got them 

for $58.50. And so on down the list. You 

get the idea, so there is no need for me to 
ive you a certified public accountant's 
ull statement. ; 

There is one disadvantage, of course, in 
buying the way I do—two disadvantages. 
It takes more time, and I don’t get my 
stuff in the height of any season. But 
neither of these facts bothers me. I make 
my clothes overlap the seasons in such a 
way that just when every other man’s 
suit is beginning to look weatherbeaten, 
I come out in my fine new one. That 
makes me more conspicuously well 
dressed than I would be 1f my new stuff 
coincided exactly with the new clothes 
every other man wears. I shall wear my 
last winter's hat for the first part of the _ 
coming winter; then, when the sales go 
on, get a new one. This new one will 
carry me well into the summer, when 
straw hats are reduced. Just when the 
other fellow's straw is dingy, you will see 
me come out in mine that shines like the 
noonday sun. That third hat is picked 
up at some odd time, whenever the notion 
strikes me, and a sale is on. 


THE point of all this is that you can get 
more for your money than you are get- 
ting; or that you can get the same things 
you now plan to get, and then put more 
into your savings account. It works either 
way, or both ways, for you can spend a 
part of your bargain savings, and save a 
part of it. If your temperament is any- 
thing like mine, you will have a lot better 
time doing your shopping at sales than 
you now have. 

Suppose the total expense of your 
family, outside of rent, coal, meats, and 
such items that seem never to be offered 
at bargains, is $1,500 a year. You can cut 
that to $1,200 by following my system. 
This will give you $300 to put into the 
bank, to get extras with, or to spend for 
vacations. It’s very simple—so simple 
that I marvel so few people do as I do. 
Perhaps it is vanity that makes them 
want things in season, or perhaps they 
are just not good shoppers. It doesn’t 
matter whether your income is small or 
large, and the size of your family is not 
important in the application of this 
bargain-sale system. You are sure to 
save money in any case. 

I told a friend of mine I was going to 
write this little personal experience. 

**You’re a fine one," he said, “to be 
giving advice on a subject like that! What 
do you think you are, an expert on family 
financing?” E 

“Sure, I'm an expert,” I replied. “The 
fact that I haven’t a family makes me 
one. Haven’t you noticed that the busi- 
ness expert hasn’t any business of his own? 
And that the baby expert hasn’t any 
babies? By the same tokem, I’m an expert 
on running the family’s financial affairs!" 

A. S. F. 


Rout dull kitchen routine 


; Mr pU OW 


“Tempered water” 
is a great conven- 


ience. The*Standard" BRING cheerful comfort into the kitchen. 
Swinging Spout It is sheer joy to work ata “Standard” One- 
miare ear udi piece Sink. Gleaming white and so conven- 
spray attachment. B. E» =* ient, it makes “efficient work — efficient rest” 
the keynote of your kitchen plan. 
CL m ? ad “Save endless, Weary steps; save time; save 
gu aum d ^ 22 energy '— that is what a sink should do, kitchen 
EA j yos planners say. Does your sink stand that test? 
š res: ces Only if it gives you all these: 
ng áp $33 gS 1 J ^ 743. 1. Right height—“yard stick high" is the comfort line. 
* U- m. s pray . Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 


. One-piece whiteness for health and labor-saving. 

. Faucetspout that swings where needed. 

. "Tempered" water, or hot or cold, from one spout. 
Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 

Ample width for dishes and pans. 

. Constant drainage — no water standing. 

. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 


Faucets and other 
Fittings — much de- 
pends upon them for 
satisfactory service. 
This is assured 
when both Fittings 
and Fixtures are 
"Standard". 


“Home Book" — 
“Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the 
Home,” helps you 
plan bathroom, 
sink and laundry 
facilities wisely. 
Write for copy 


“Standard” Sinks are made like this. No 
delay or inconvenience to put in a “Standard” 
Sink. Your Plumber should be able to install 
it in a day, if water supply and drain connec- 
tions need no considerable change. 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


] Teeth May Shatter 
Me eal and Happiness 
TAA 
es Declare That Tooth 


Authoriti ple Its 


Neglect Can Cripp 
E ieums for Life 


Few persons realize, except in a general 
way, that the whole structure of good 
health may break down when teeth 
decay. 

Just ask your dentist or physician. 
Either one will point out the tragic 
consequences of neglecting your teeth. 
You will learn that rheumatism, heart 
disease, kidney trouble—even awful 
cancer of the mouth—can be traced 
to the germs and poisons of tooth 
decay. 


Speaking of tooth decay, the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer (Bul- 
letin VI, No. 12) says most emphati- 
cally: 
“Consult your dentist... it seems de- 
sirable to point out that chemical dis- 
infection of the teeth is an impossibil- 
ity, and that harm may result from 
the constant use of irritating, chemical 
tooth pastes.” 


(Colgate's is non-irritating. It contains no harsh 
chemicals) 

This society has made careful study 
of the relationship of teeth and health. 
Such advice as that just quoted should 
be followed by every reader of this 
publication. 


Today it is recognized that tooth de- 
cay is a menace to the nation's health. 
That is why the science of preventive 
dentistry—the science of keeping 
teeth healthy by preventing tooth de- 
cay—has made such notable forward 
strides. 


Much is being done to improve con- 
ditions. — Colgate's Ribbon Dental 
Cream has always been in the fore- 
front of this move for better teeth and 
better health. It is the preventive 
tooth paste. Use Colgate's to fight 
tooth decay before it starts . . . 


Give yourself a chance. 


Special Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 814 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 


I enclose two 


generous trial $ Ribbon Dental Cream, 


Name 


Address 


s in stamps. Please send me a 


Gowns by Altman, Fifth Avenue, New York 


* He Said My Teeth Were 
Diamonds in the Moonlight” 


E had just danced together for 

the last time. Dick's vacation 
ended the next day, so we went to the 
beach to talk a little . . . and to say 
goodbye. 
"Helen," he said, after we'd found a 
seat on a fisherman's up-turned boat, 
"your smile is the most joyful thing 
there is . . . your teeth are diamonds 
in the moonlight. . ."' 
I could have added, "Thanks to Col- 
gate's," but why give away one's 
beauty secret? 

* * * 

Do you possess the charm of beautiful 
teeth? Do yours flash white and lovely 
when you talk and smile? 


Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream will 


Here are students of a Citizens’ Military 
Training Camp being examined for dental 
defects. Colgate's co-operates with thou- 
sands of dental authorities, school 
officials and the like, in teaching dental 
hygienc. 


Priced right, too! 
Large tube... 25c. 


make your teeth glisten gloriously. It 
will whiten them and bring out all 
their natural beauty. But more im- 
portant . . . it will help to keep 
your teeth and gums healthy, for Col- 
gate's foams into every hard-to-get- 
at place between the teeth and under 
the edges of the gums. 


Remove Those Causes 
of Decay 


Colgate's penetrates every place where 
it is possible for germs and food parti- 
cles to collect. It loosens these impuri- 
ties at once. Then it washes them away, 
leaving your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. The warm, dark interior of your 
mouth is an ideal breeding place for 
germs. But they can't lurk there and 
multiply, when you use Colgate's regu- 
larly. Colgate's literally goes right 
into their hiding places and removes 
those causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit . . . No Harsh Chemicals 


Colgate's contains no grit. It can't 
scratch or "ridge" the thin enamel of 
your teeth. It contains none of those 
chemicals that burn or harm the deli- 
cate mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate's . . . and it is clean. You'll 
like the taste of Colgate's . . . even 
children love to use it regularly. 
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Established 1806 


How Much of Your Brain 
Do You Use? By George A. Dorsey 


The pattern shown on the 


floor is the “ ASMINE 


copy of a valuable Turkoman 
It’s Gold Seal Congoleum 


rug. 
Design No. 538 


Colorful Rug— 


the key to decorative charm 


OU can see how this:modern 

housewife made her Gold Seal 
Art-Rug the basis for her color 
scheme. The soft gray of the 
wall, tones perfectly with the rich 
blue of the rug, the red and 
yellow. curtains repeat in lighter 
tones its terra cotta and buff. 
Contrast and harmony of colors 
balance so nicely that the room 
is both restful and cheerful — 
thoroughly livable. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Whatever room in the house 
needs livening up — there's a 
Congoleum Rug to do it for you. 
You can choose from Oriental 
patterns in deep mellow shades, 
from floral effects in delicate 
colors or from neat blue and 
white geometric designs. 


And Congoleum Rugs are so 
practical and labor-saving — two 
features that modern women 
insist upon. Waterproof and 
dustproof, they are kept immac- 
ulate with just an occasional 
light mopping. And they cling 
to the floor without any fastening. 


Sizes range from small mats 
to nine by fifteen foot rugs. 


Don't take it for granted that 
just any labor-saving floor-cover- 
ing is Congoleum. All genuine 
Congoleum bears the Gold Seal 
money-back guarantee pasted on 
the face of the pattern. This Gold 
Seal is your assurance of floor- 
covering satisfaction. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal. 


GOLD SEAL 


RT-RUGS 
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“NIPPON” —embodying all the 
lowery charm of the Orient in a 
‘combinationofbrown, buff androse. 
1t’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 578. 


“HOLL AND" — delightful blue 
and white Dutch tiles with a 
juaint windmill border. It’s Gold 
Seal Art-Rug No. 504. 


“KASHMIR” —a dainty floral 
motif of blues and reds over a fie 
of warm, goldentan. It’s Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No. 502. 


*LADIK" — unusually gorgeous 
colorings and. fascinating border 
inspired by a famous Hindu car- 
pet It^ s Gold Seal: Art-Rug No. 592. 


“PLY MOU TH?” —An interest- 
ing border showing wooded land- 
capes a nd quaint galleons. Is 
4 Seal Art-Rug No. 550. 


“CAPRI” —a copy of an antique 
h rug on an oriental 
nd. It’s Gold Seal 
). $34. 
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The American Magazine's 
Directory of Schools 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


GREENBRIER 
Military School 


Picturesque location in the “Old Virginia” 
town of Lewisburg. (2300 feet elevation.) 9 


miles from the Greenbrier White Sulphur, and instruction. Large athletic fields and gymnasium. 
53 miles from the Virginia Hot Springs. $400,000 in new buildings. 

Prepares for college and business life. Ex- On Atlantic and Pacific Highway, Midland and 
perienced faculty, small classes and individual Seneca Trails. C. & O. Railway service. For 
attention. Numbers limited to 300 boys. Super- catalog address, Colonel H. B. Moore, Principal, 
vised athletics for every boy, including swimming Box 23, Lewisburg, West Virginia. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior College 
work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program of academic, mili- 
tary and physical training. All sports, including polo and swimming. R.O. T. C. 
Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year round. Bracing air, dry climate. A 
cavalry school. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box M, Roswell, New Mexico 


KEMPERJI M UN 


acter and scholarship. 30 miles 
MILI TARY SCHOO L Academy south of Nashville. New buildings. 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership Improved facilities. Endorsed by eminent ed- 

by a comprehensive system of athletic, military ucators. 33rd year. U. S. Officer detailed. 

ana general p agr zy yo High school Junior School in separate building. For your 

and junior college. Send for catalog Ta anita Pos »atalAz EAR y < 

COLE A JORNETÓN: Superistexdégs boy's sake read our catalog. Give age of boy. 

708 Third Street, Boonviile, Missouri Address Box B Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Recitation Building 

Lake Forest Academy for Bo 
2 - TE NON-MILITAR Y HONOR IDEALS 


DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATOR Y—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc 


69th year. An endowed school, not for profit Non-military with friendly co- 
operation between faculty and students develops character and goo 
radeship. Modern buildings. Gym. Pool. E xpert physical training; c 

for ALL athletics. Hour north of Chicago on Lake. For Catalog address 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


ennessce 


Military Institute 


Superior preparation for college or business, in- 
sured by an experienced faculty, special study 
hours, modern classrooms and laboratories. Un- 
usually successful in training boys, with a staff 
that understands boys and how to teach them. 
Etheient military. training and carefully super- 
vised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 


h Diploma 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “sna Degree 


a Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 

Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, me- 
chanical drawing and field work. Planned for those short in time and money, but 
strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike for what is embraced 
and what is omitted. Adapted to 


Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required 
Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 
school education. Modern laboratories. Students may begin a course in 


Sept., Jan., Mar., or June. Expenses low. l'or catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box A-96, Angola, Ind. 
Co-Educational School 


IDER COLLEGE 


FINANCE & BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FOUR-YEAR DEGREE IN TWO YEARS 
The reason is:— Rider in 2 years Also shorter courses. Accounting (C. P. A.), 
gives more credit hours in major 1 Managerial, Banking. 


A FOR WOMEN:— Private Secretary, orCommer- 
Subjects of Business Administration cial: Teacher Tralaig. (eaves assures Coles 


than average University gives in 4 14 Proper cultural environment 

years. The result is : , Finders udy Industrial Leaders. Positions for 
Two years’ ex [ ali nates. Fbr nz catalo I Dean, 
Two years’ Sal ed. - RID! ER COLLEGE TRENTO . 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Course for men of ambi- 
Electrical Sio umita tme: 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
including 


LJ . 
Engineering esi 
C: of Mathematics and Mechanical awing 


zht by experts. Students construct motors, "im 
wi ng, test electrical machinery. Complete course 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. School 
established 1893. Send for catalog. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
529 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


UK SKI 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS. A good school for your boy. 200 
acres highland, overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college, technical schools. 

Each boy taught to study, to recognize and develop his 
own possibilities. All sports. Swimming pool. Golf course. 
Bowling alleys. For catalog, address Box 802, 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Saltsburg, Pa. 


BORDENTOWN insist 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individualattention. Boystaughthow 


tostudy. R.O. T. C. 42nd year. Catalogue. Col. T. D. 
LANDON, Principal, Drawer C-1, BORDENTOW N, N.J. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
Offers 4-year college courses in Mining, Metallurgical, and Geological Engi- 
neering, and General Bolenee. Strong faculty. Excellent equipment. Individual 
attention given. Required preparatory subjecta offered, Near metal and coal 
wining distr'cts. Field work throughout school year and no summer attendance 
required. Delightfully mild snd bealthful elimate. Tuition, dormitory rates, 
and otber expenses unusually low. Write for catalog. 


Registrar, Box P-1, Socorro, New Mexico. 


DE MOTTE SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys(9 to che ag need thorough 
fundamental instruction, sound training and wholesome 
surroundings. Summer and Winter sports. Catalog, apply 


Laurence Washburn De Motte, Norwalk, Conn, 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL Vater: Wyoming 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 
outdoor life. Christian. Limited. Catalog. 


Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 East 45th St., New York. 


LAZY JO 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 

"The coming West Point of the West." University of 
California's highest scholastic rating. Christian influences. 
Land and water sports all year. Summer Session, July 1— 
Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box A, 
Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. Individual 
care and instruction by college-trained teachers. 100 miles N. 
W. from Chicago. Rates $600to$650. For catalogue address 


H. K. Baltzer, Principal Dakota, litinois 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


Work endorsed by colleges and universities. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Military department. Athletic 
grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. Terms $450. 
For literature and further information, address 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps Box A Bedford, Va. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home at- 
mosphere. Ideally located in the healthful mountainous region 
near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; Strong Ath- 
letics; Gymnasium, All Outdoor Sports. 


Address Curtis E. Coe, Principal 
Box A, Factoryville, Pa. 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for 
300 carefully selected boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 


of her claim to excellence in 


LOCATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower Schoo 
For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Box F Blairstown, N. J. 
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You Are Born Dumb— 


But You Don't Have to Stay That Way 


How Much Of Your 
Brain Do You Use? 


One twentieth of it is required for the physical operation of your body; the use 
you make of the other nineteen twentieths determines your person- . 
ality, ability, and intelligence— Five ways in which 
you can develop this "surplus" brain 


By George A. Dorsey 


UPPOSE you had no brain! You 
could not read these words, nor 
hold this magazine, nor breathe, 
nor would your heart beat. With- 
out a brain you could not live. It 

is a vital organ. 

Your brain is also an organ for learning. 
A child otherwise normal was born with 
just enough brain to live: it breathed, its 
hart beat, it nursed, it digested food; it 
lived thirty months. But during that 
time it never learned to behave like a 
human being. It never learned anything 
—not a word, not a step, not a face. It 
remained as it was born, a congenital 
idiot. You learned words, steps, faces; 
vou learned how to behave like a human 
being. You had enough brain to learn; 
you are not a natural-born idiot. 

For merely functional purposes of the 
bodv you require one twentieth of a 
brain. The use you make of the other 
nineteen twentieths is the difference be- 
tween vou and a congenital idiot. Unless 
you get this distinction between a merely 
“living” brain and a "learning" brain I 
shall not get far in helping you to use your 
brain more. 

OER asylums contain many hopelessly 
insane. What has happened? ‘Their 
living brain functions, but something has 
gone wrong with their learning brain. 
They no longer behave like human be- 
ings—they have lost their “minds.” 

Your brain is part of your nervous 
svstem, which ties the various parts of 
the body together and makes it possible 
for you to act as a unified. individual. 
Without nerves you would have no feel- 
ings and no movements of muscles. Of 
what use to you is a paralyzed leg? You 
have to carry it; it cannot help carry you. 


It has no feeling or motion—its nerves are 
“dead.” 

In order to get the workings of your 
nervous system firmly fixed in mind let us 
compare it to a telephone system, of 
which the “central exchange” is your 
spinal cord and brain, your sense organs 
the receivers, and your nerves the wires 
which convey the message to central. 
These “wires” are processes or outgrowths 
of nerve cells, or neurons, which are po- 
tentially connected with each other 
throughout your entire nervous system. 
And you have nine billion neurons in the 
bark, or "cortex," alone of your brain. 
As these neuron bodies are gravish in 
color the cortex is called "gray matter." 

You have perhaps begun to realize 
that your brain is inconceivably complex. 
I believe it is the most astounding mecha- 
nism in the universe; and possibly the 
least understood. And unless you really 
know something about your brain you 
cannot use it properly. 

You are reading this article! What 
happens? The words strike your eyes. 
Your eyes, as a "sense" organ, or receptor, 
have received impulses—reflected light 
rays. Your optic nerve carries. these 
impulses (words) to your brain. What 
becomes of them, what orders does your 
brain send out? That depends! Maybe 
your brain savs, " Read on," in which case 
certain muscles of your motor mechanism 
receive orders to settle you more com- 
fortably in your chair and move your 
eves so that you can continue reading. 
Or maybe your brain. says, "Put. the 
magazine down and go to bed.” Result, 
hundreds of muscles get busy in order to 
make the order effective. These muscles 
are called effectors. Sensory nerves carry 
Messages from receptors to central; motor 


nerves carry orders from central to ef-' 
fectors. 
Your body has more receptors than the 
world has telephone receivers. In fact, 
your entire body is receptive; every part 
of it is a receiver. Your skin is receptive 
to certain kinds of stimuli, your tongue to 
other kinds; your nose, eyes, and ears are 
receivers for still other kinds. At this 
very moment you are receiving innumer- 
able stimuli; ether vibrations as light or 
heat, or both; vibrations in material 
media—sounds, noises, pressure, etc.; 
chemical stimuli; nhysical stimuli. 


OUR entire body responds to stimuli 
from within and from without your 
body. You respond with sections of vour 
body: with a sniff of the nose, a smile, a 
frown, a word, a walk, a drive, a game. You 
are always responding, asleep or awake; 
but the amount or extent of the response 
is always varying and always involving 
action in definite responding mechanisms. 
"Through these responses you are putting 
into effect orders from central. Just as 
you have countless receptors, and just as 
every part and all parts of your body are 
receptive, so you have countless effectors. 
Your central nervous system, as I have 
explained, is the go-between for your 
body as receptor and your body as effec- 
tor. Without it you cannot live. With it 
you can respond to sights and sounds, 
odors and tastes, heat and cold, frowns 
and smiles, pain and pleasure; you can 
talk and walk, put forth effort and adjust 
yourself to a thousand and one stimuli, 
And how do you respond to these 
stimuli? To the sign of “Help Wanted," 
to the sight of a comely face, to the peal 
of a church bell, to the panes of hunger, 
to an appeal for alms, to the lure of a 
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trout brook or the door of a movie theatre, 
to the call for help, to opportunity now 
knocking at your door, to the cards in 
your hand in this game of life in which 
the sky is the limit and the world the 
stake? 

What response do you make? It all 
depends on the use you have made of 
your brain. 

Your central nervous system is not one 
central: it is composed of different cen- 
trals of different heights and of different 
degrees of responsibility; each central 
with its own affairs to manage. Your 
“learning” brain is the highest central. 
It is the supreme authority, provided you 
have put it in charge of the lower centers. 
The extent to which you have put it in 
charge gives us a clue to the responses you 
make to the situations in which you find 
yourself, and is a measure of vour ability 
to mold self and situation nearer to vour 
heart’s desire. It is important, therefore, 
that you understand the significance. of 
these different centers: the difference be- 
tween simple reflex action involving a 
lower center and the kinds of complex 
action which can only take place through 
the highest center. 

You are seated, let us sav, in a chair 
with your legs crossed. With the edge of 
the palm of my hand I strike your leg 
just below the knee cap. Your foot flies 
out. That act is a simple reflex; the blow 
on the patellar ligament was carried into 
your spinal cord, where it was put on a 
motor nerve ending i in a muscle. That 
muscle contracted, vour leg flew out. 
Impulse (blow of my hand) inevitably 
led to action (reflex) in muscle movement 
of entire lower leg. The spinal cord is the 
center for certain ‘simple reflex actions. 


Bur suppose you resented my striking 
you as an unwarranted piece of inso- 
lence. You get mad. Your heart beats 
faster, you breathe faster, vour blood sup- 
ply to vourorgansis diminished, your blood 
supply to your motor muscles is increased, 
your liver converts animal starch into a 
simple sugar which, carried about by the 
blood, is available for energy purposes, 
enabling you to avenge the insult by 
scratching my eyes out or calling me 
names. Getting angry at an insult is 
brain work. 

The knee kick reflex was part of your 
birthright; you did not learn it. Nor did 
you have to learn to breathe, or blink, or 
sneeze, or shiver, or digest food, or cry, or 
struggle, or squirm, or get mad, or be 
scared or pleased. Centers for these 
actions were ready to function at birth or 
shortly after birth. 

Stimulus of an empty stomach made 
you squirm. Stimulus of dust on eyeballs 
was followed by action in tear glands and 
eyelids. Stimulus of cold brought about 
action in goose-flesh muscles and the act 
of shivering. Stimulus of being dropped 
or of a loud bang set up a fear reaction. 
Stimulus of pinioned arms set up ananger 
reaction. Stimulus of gentle patting or 
rubbing on skin set up smiling and cooing 
reactions. 

These reactions were performed through 
the two lower centers of your central 
nervous system: the spinal cord and the 
enlargement of spinal cord just inside the 
skull, known as the medulla oblongata, 
These two centers, which form the ‘‘liv- 
ing” brain, must be able to function from 
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birth because they control the funda- 
mental vital reactions. No child born 
with deficient spinal cord or medulla 
lives. A child born without the two 
higher centers—cerebellum (little brain) 
and cerebrum (brain), or, in other words, 
the "learning" brain—can live, but can 
never be trained or taught. [ts eyes may 
see fire, its nose may smell fire; but it has 
no brain to receive these stimuli, no brain 
center which can learn by experience 
what to do when it sees or smells fire. It 
does, however, have reflex centers which 
tell its limbs to move when they feel fire. 


HE “learning” brain is the organ for 

receiving stimuli from all parts of the 
body when the two lower centers cannot 
make adequate responses. For instance, 
when vou resented my striking your knee 
and burned to avenge the insult, your 
“living brain” could do nothing about it. 
It merely caused a simple reflex action; 
it could not make you wish to scratch out 
my eyes or call me names. Only the 
highest centers can receive and correlate 
any and all stimuli from any and all parts 
of the body and the outside world, and 
marshal the forces that insure action 
other than reflex. 

And what is this action? It is action 
based on experience, action based on the 
use you have made of vour brain, action 
based on how you have trained that organ 
and what you have taught it. 

We must now see how this higher brain 
center gets its experience, its information, 
its learning. 

Born. densely ignorant, naked and 
unashamed, and without ethics, morals, 
or manners, you could learn to behave 
like a skunk or an angel, like a dumb-bell 
or a genius. Your higher brain center was 
the only part of you that came clean, 
untried, and untutored. With it came a 
body that was soon rearing to go, limbs 
to move you across theearth, eves to pierce 
the stars—in short, insatiable curiosity 
to explore, to learn. Your young brain 
was free of habits, the nine billion neurons 
had as yet no experiences; they were ready 
for experience, open to suggestion, a vast 
virgin soil awaiting the planting of habits. 

And habits are not instincts. You may 
think the banker has an instinct for 
money-making and the mathematician 
an instinct for figures; and that love of 
parents for children and of children for 
parents is “instinctive.” As a matter of 
fact, the banker has no more "instinct" 
for money-making than has a chim- 
panzee, nor has the mathematician any 
more instinct for figures than a Hottentot. 
Parental love and filial love are not more 
“instinctive” than is love for cubs in- 
stinctive in the tiger; otherwise, parents 
could never hate their children, nor chil- 
dren their parents, nor tiger mothers eat 
their cubs when sorely pressed. Bankers, 
mathematicians, and mothers get certain 
habits which function like instincts. 

Instinctive behavior is. blown-in-the- 
bottle, dyed-in-the-wool behavior; it 
can't change. You haven't even an ‘‘in- 
stinct" of self-preservation. If you had 
you would not be so ready to die for vour 
country or for the woman you love. Why 
should you have “instincts” when you 
can form habits which are better than 
instincts. because they can be changed, 
improved, or thrown away? 

Habits are priceless possessions. Be- 


cause you could form habits you could 
become clever, efficient, modest, decent, 
sociable, humane, intelligent, learned, 
brave, courteous, or the reverse. 

At birth you were provided not with 
innate instincts but with mechanisms 
innately ready to function under appro- 
priate stimuli. The empty-stomach stim- 
ulus, for example, was transmitted to 
your highest central, but that central was 
as yet inexperienced, it had learned noth- 
ing. It knew no words to express hunger; 
it knew no way to get you out of your 
crib and into the pantry. All it could do 
was to drive your ignorant body to make 
restless movements and untutored cries. 
And that was enough for the time being. 

Why? 

Because your birthright included the 
protecting care of a mother and father— 
to say nothing of doting aunts and uncles 
and grandparents, and perhaps the staff 
of a maternity hospital. With such first- 
aids to bed and board you could afford to 
take it easy for a while. 

And what did you do? You began to 
stretch your tiny arms and legs and try 
out your vocal cords. You began to 
explore the world—of crib, room, house, 
garden, street, town, things hot and cold, 
soft and hard, near and far, smooth and 
rough, sweet and sour, wet and dry, good 
and bad, "do" and “don’t,” “can” and 
"can't," smiles and frowns, rewards and 
punishments; of things scary, frightful, 
dangerous, wicked, nice, shameful; of 
dogs and cats and bugs and worms; of 
dusty roads and plowed fields; of tacks 
and glass and rusty nails and grease and 
dirt. Some of these things, beings, situ- 
ations, qualities, and quantities you 
explored with your fingers, others with 
your eyes, your nose, your tongue, vour 
ears; some with the bare skin of vour 
arms or legs or body. Some you explored 
with fingers, nose, eyes, lips, tongue, and 
stomach. Gingerbread, for example. 


ND these things became known to vou 

because you explored them and because 
they answered back. A needle impressed 
your finger one way, a piece of chalk 
another. Every single thing had a mes- 
sage for you. Your eye was stimulated 
by the flame of the candle; your ignorant 
central sent your hand after the flame; 
your hand was burned; the pain experi- 
ence was delivered to the baie The 
sight of a lighted candle again stimulated 
the eye, but this time the brain did not 
send the hand forth to explore—it knew 
better. 

You learned by experience. Your brain 
had a record of that experience. Count- 
less infantile experiences were burned in; 
brain cells are the repositories of the 
scars. You were born with enough to 
get by the first day. Before you were a 
vear old you had learned more than a 
horse can learn. Before you were three 
you had learned more than a chimpanzee 
can learn. Before you were ten you had 
learned more things than Solomon could 
have dreamed of. 

Your spinal cord and medulla—lower 
centers—are wise at birth; they don’t 
have to learn their mechanical reactions. 
But your cerebellum and cerebrum— 
higher centers—are so free from habits 
and so ignorant of the world that they 
are capable of putting on the most varied 
and most complex habits, good and bad. 
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They can learn what is right and worth- 
while and earn you the respect of your 
fellow men; or she ey can specialize in evil 
so that your name is execrated in decent 
society. 

Stop for a minute and let this sink in: 
You are capable of more varied and more 
complex habits than any other living 
creature. Why? Because of the extraor- 
dinary capacity of your “‘learning”’ brain. 
You were born a perfect dumb-bell and 
you ‘had to learn, or remain an idiot. 

o you realize that your six-year-old 
brain which guided your legs to school 
had already lied the essentials of 
human behavior? However, you must 
also realize that if those first six years 
were misspent, if during them you learned 
a number of bad habits, you are in for a 
lot of hard work to make up their deficien- 
cies. 


THINK of what you could do at birth, 
and what you can do now! Think of 
what you knew at birth, and what you 
know now! 

And yet your “doing” and “knowing” 
mechanisms are not in themselves re- 
markable. What is remarkable is the 
variety of things you can do and the 
extent of your knowledge—therein lies 
the big advantage of being human. The 
great apes have fandi as devet as yours; 
their senses of seeing, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, and feeling are as acute as yours; 
their nervous organization is as complex 
as yours. But no ape can use its brain 
as you can yours, because it has not as 
much brain to use. Its central exchange 
for receiving, recording, and remember- 
ing messages is not so large as yours. It 
cannot look at pictures of steamships and 
say, “Next year I shall go to Euro 
that steamer!” [t cannot so manipulate a 
thousand conflicting and complex im- 
pulses that one simple response— c 
a nod of the head or a mere "Yes 
“ No"—resolves the problem. You can. 
Your larger learning brain makes such 
varied responses possible. 

What do you respond with? With a 
nod, a frown, a word, a handshake, a 
kiss, a glare, a flash of anger, a panicky 
feeling? All actions in muscular or glan- 
dular mechanism. Let us look at these 
mechanisms. They are important. With- 
out them you are as lively as an oak tree; 
with them you do everything that you 
do do; with them you use and develop 
your brain. 

When you “do” anything action takes 
place in certain muscles of your motor 
mechanism. When you talk or read 
aloud you use your voice mechanism, 
which is a ecu deine ne of your motor 
mechanism. When you read to yourself 
or “think” you also use that mechanism— 
but under cover, as it were. The difference 
between the labor involved in thinking 
and talking is comparable to that of hold- 
ing a paddle in still water and paddlin 
canoe against the current. That is why 
thinking is so easy. That is why more 
people think great thoughts than do great 
deeds. 

That part of your motor mechanism 
which does great and little deeds, which 
plays ball, swims, pounds a typewriter, 
shaves, puts on clothes, lays bricks, 
dodges automobiles, brushes teeth, and 
puts you to bed and tucks you in, becomes 
organized into specific ways of behavior. 


2 UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, n. Y. 
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George A. Dorsey is one of the most popular present-day writers on scientific sub- 


jects. 


sational record as a best seller in the non-fiction field. 


His recent book, ‘‘Why We Behave Like Human Beings,”’ 


has made a sen- 
Mr. Dorsey, specializing 


in anthropology, has pursued this study of the history of mankind in many parts 


of the world. 


He has taught at Harvard, Northwestern University, and the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and for seventeen years he served as curator of the Field Mu- 


seum of Natural History, in Chicago. 


eight years ago, and now lives in Granville, Ohio, and in New York City. 


Mr. Dorsey was born in Hebron, Ohio, fifty- 


He is 


a graduate of Denison College, and in 1894 won his Ph. D. at Harvard 


Call it your “manual” behavior—to dis- 
tinguish it from the ways you learn to 
act with your voice mechanism, your 
" verbalized" behavior. 

At birth your repertoire of manual and 
verbal behavior was next to zero; now it 
is miles long. That repertoire is a measure 
of the use you have made of your brain, 
and that measure is an index of the use 
you can make of your brain. For the 
more use you make of your brain, the 
more brain you have to use. 


SKILL in any form involving action in 
motor or voice mechanism comes only 
from practice—after you have learned it 
like a habit. Habits cost time to learn; to 
keep them up costs next to no time at all. 
Nothing you ever learned was so difficult 
or so complicated as learning to walk and 
to talk; yet you learned them.so well 
that you are not afraid you will forget 
how. To walk and to talk are habits. 
But can you walk anywhere, or talk 
about any ide? Or did you learn to 


walk only here and there and to talk about 
this and that? 

You walk well enough, let us say, to 

et you from one day to the next without 
bane run over for a jay, and you talk 
well enough to hold down a job. Are you 
in the habit of letting “well enough” 
alone? 

A whole army of people in multifarious 
jobs lets well enough alone. Sticking to 
the job becomes their career. Not to be 
fired becomes the goal of their ambition. 
To let well enough alone has become the 
supreme habit of their lives. It is as 
though they said to themselves: “I can 
walk only here and there; I can talk only, 
about this and that.” 

To those who have become cama 
to let well enough alone, who are in the 
habit of accepting their limited róle or 
station as final, nothing that I could say 
would serve as a stimulus for effort to 
extend their repertoire of accomplish- 
ments, to use more brain. I 

But to you (Continued on page 103) 


Act First And Ask Afterward— 
If You Are Sure Of Your Facts! 


The story of Gerard Swope and the trail he has followed from a dollar-a-day job 
with the General Electric Company to the presidency of that same or- 
ganization — He knew where he wanted to go and refused to 

be side-tracked — A recipe for getting 


T WAS four o'clock in the afternoon. 

An express elevator had just whisked 

me up to the twenty-fifth floor of the 

Equitable Building in New York, the 

largest office structure in the world. 
Occupying an entire block, scarcelv a 
stone's throw from Wall Street, it is a 
veritable hive of big business. 

Four o'clock was the hour of my ap- 
pointment there with Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Com- 

any, which happens to be one of the 
BEAT of all big businesses. Its annual 
sales run into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Its president is the head of an army 
of eighty thousand employees and is re- 
sponsible to another a. my of stockholders. 

“Must be a whale of a job!” you say. 
* What's he like—this man Swope? How 
many minutes did he give you? Pi bet he 
was so busy he didn't know whether he 
was afoot or on horseback!” 

I'm going to tell vou one thing right 
now which will give you some idea of what 
"this man Swope" is like. It is an odd 
sort of thing in this connection. But vou 
will remember it a long time, for it has 
real significance. 

When I walked into Mr. Swope’s office 
and he rose from his desk to shake hands 
with me, my attention naturally was 
focused on him. He is fifty-three years 
old; well built, with not an ounce of 
superfluous weight to carry. Eyes that 
hold yours with a direct, intent look. A 
readv, cordial smile. Above all, a certain 
impression of quiet self-reliance; of know- 
ing exactly what he is doing, and that he 
can carry it through! A human dynamo, 
marvelously well regulated: 

That is the impression one gets of the 
man himself. It was registering on my 
mind like a flashlight picture, as we sat 
down with his big desk between us. And 
then—well, then I noticed the desk itself! 

There are few things that interest me 
more than a person's desk. If vou want 
to look into a mirror which will show you 
your character, take a look at vour own 
desk; at the one where you work, if you 
are an office man or woman. If vou're not, 
then look at your desk at home. : 

'The one at which Mr. Swope was sitting 
was as clear of papers as if its owner never 
had received a letter, a report, or even a 
memorandum. There was no provision 
for "Outgoing Mail," or for incoming, 
either. It was as clean as if he had just 
moved in. 
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By Keene Sumner 


Except for one thing! On the slide at 
his elbow was a tray with a Japanese tea 
service: hot-water kettle, caddy, teapot, 
and two cups. I think it was the first 
time, in this country, that I had seen 
anything of that sort on a_ business 
man’s desk. My look of involuntary 
surprise drew an answering smile from 
Mr. Swope. 

"[ hope you like tea," he said. “I 
can't give you cream, or sugar, or lemon— 
or any other trimmings. It will be simply 
‘hot water flavored with tea. But it is 
real Japanese tea; and the service is one 
which was given me in Japan.” 

“Ts this a custom with you?” I asked. 

“Yes, a daily one,” he replied. “I put 
in long hours here at my office; from 
about nine-thirtv in the morning until 
six-thirtv, or later, at night. I think it is 
a sensible thing to stop work, for ten 
minutes or so, at about this time." 


A HE handed me the delicate china cup, 
with its curious metal saucer, my mind 
was busy with, as I said before, the real 
significance of this apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance. 

In the first place, here is a man who 
knows he has a big job to do. All right! 
He will give it his time and strength, 
sticking at his desk for hours after most 
private offices are deserted. 

But that isn't all. To maintain his 
efficiency, he will do whatever seems, as 
he put it, "a sensible thing." Business 
men have been advised by physicians, 
over and over again, to take at least ten 
minutes of quiet relaxation during the 
afternoon's work. They know it would be 
a "sensible thing.” But they don't do it! 
They drive straight through. They are 
not sufficiently masters of themselves to 
say: "If I should do it, I will do it!” 

But here is another thing in connection 
with this incident: Afternoon tea is served 
in every English business man’s office. 
Over there, it is “the thing to do.” If it 
were the custom here, American business 
men would follow it. Thousands of them 
would follow it now—if they were not 
afraid of being “joshed” about it. They 
are afraid even of what their stenographer 
and office boys might say or think. 

_ The fear of what people will think! It 
is always lurking in the back of our minds, 
like an octopus in some dark retreat; and 
instead of being free to follow our own 
convictions, to act on our own judgment, 


rid of fear 


we are caught by the tentacles of this 
lurking fear. ! 

During my later talk with Mr. Swope 
this’ little tea episode became almost 
symbolic. For the explanation of his ex- 
traordinary rise, in competition with other 
men, is undoubtedly this: He wants first 
to find out what is the sensible thing to do; 
the thing that is logical, wise, efficient. 
Having decided on that, he does it! There 
is no octopus of fear in the ‘ack of his 
mind. Believing that he is right, he has 
the courage to act, and to take the re- 
sponsibility for his actions. . 

For example, when he was in China 
some years ago he arranged all the details 
of an important contract between the 
Chinese Goverment and the General 
Electric Company. At that time he had 
no authority to make this contract. But 
he did not cable to the General Electric, 
asking advice or approval. He put the 
thing through—and then came home and 
told them about it. 

“I believed it was a good contract," he 
said to me, "so I acted on that belief. 
When I came back and submitted it to the 
company, it was accepted, because it was a 
good contract; one which they were glad 
to get." 


E WENT on to tell of other times 

when, believing that a certain course 
would show good results, he took the full 
responsibility of acting on that belief. 

"It must have required courage," I 
said, "and a good deal of faith in yourself." 

“Not as fee it," he replied thought- 
fully. “You wouldn't need courage to tell 
me that two and two make four! In other 
words, if you are sure of your facts, it 
doesn't take courage to state them. And 
if you act on your knowledge of the facts, 
it isn't because you have faith in yourself, 
but because you have faith in the facts! 
It is the man who is guessing at things that 
needs courage and self-confidence when he 
acts according to mere guesswork. 

“ People talk about having ‘the courage 
of our convictions! But if our convic- 
tions are the result of knowledge, I can't 
see that it takes much courage to stand 
by them." 

That sounds reasonable enough. But 
the trouble with most of us is that we are 
not sure that we really know what we 
think we know. Since Mr. Swope seems to 
have less difficulty on that score than we 
have, it will be (Continued on page 148) 


Gerard Swope 


FOUR years ago, one of the most important business 
positions in this country —in the whole world, for that 
matter—became vacant. It was the presidency of the 
General Electric Company, with eighty thousand employees 
and anannual “gross” of several hundred millions of dollars. 
The man chosen to fill that position was Gerard Swope, 
then only forty-nine years old. Curiously enough, he had 


begun his working career with the same company as a 
“helper” at a dollar a day. He was born in St. Louis fifty- 
three years ago. On leaving high school, he studied elec- 
trical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, then began at the bottom of the ladder with 
the Western Electric Company. How he became a great 
executive is told in the accompanying article. 
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George Watkin Evans 


IN the early days of the Klondike rush, Mr. Evans, then 
twenty-one years old, was among the prospectors who 
clambered over the heart-breaking Chilkoot Pass. But 
the quest for gold did not hold him permanently, for he 
was more interested in “black diamonds" than in the 
yellow metal. The son of a Welsh coal miner, he had 


begun working in a mine near Seattle, Washington, 
when he was eleven years old. To-day he has an inter- 
national reputation as a consulting coal mining engineer, 
and is one of the highest authorities on coal fields in 
Western North America. Mr. Evans was born in Wales 
fifty years ago, and now lives in Seattle. 


Evans's Record Is Written In The 
Heart Of Alaska's Hills 


In this land of the sourdough, in Canada and in northwestern United States, he 
has had a guiding hand in the development of great coal fields — Start- 
ing as a coal miner, his adventurous career has brought 
him to a high position among mining engineers 


By Barrett Willoughby 


CAN recall long, light summer nights 

in my Alaskan home, when my little 

brother and I would be sitting on the 

banks of the Katalla River wriggling 

our toes in the water as we fished for 
salmon trout. Suddenly down through the 
spruce forests back of us would come 
drifting the chorded harmony of young 
men’s voices led by a golden tenor—sing- 
ing which turned our quiet 
valley into a place of en- 
chanting echoes. “Gosh!” 
we'd say, delighted., “That’s 
the Troubadour of the Hills 
coming down from the coal 
fields with his crew of col- 
lege fellows!” 

Away would go our alder 
poles, and we'd make a rush 
for home so as to be there 
when he arrived; for George 
Watkin Evans was gener- 
ally a guest at our trading 

st, and where that big, 

lond young engineer stayed 
there was laughing and sing- 
ing and wonderful tales of 
the wilderness. He seemed 
to bring back with him a bit 
of the mystery of those 
strange St. Elias alps that 
reared needle peaks at the 
head of our valley, where 
the Bering River coal fields 
lay. Another thing—he al- 
ways bought candy, and 
helped us eat it, preferring 
it to the whisky then sold 
in our town. This preference 
was ridiculed mightily by 
wiseacres, who invariably 
added that a man possessed 
of such a tenor voice as 
Evans's could never amount 
to much as an engineer, 
anyway. That was twenty 
years ago. 

To-day Evans is consult- 
ing mining engineer for the United States 
Bureau of Mines; he has an international 
reputation as a great authority on the coal 
fields and coal mines of western. North 
America, and he has made commercial 
history in nearly every virgin coal field in 
Canada and in the Western states, and of 
every field in Alaska. But perhaps his real 
achievement is this: [n an age when the 
tired business man sometimes pays for 
achievement with disillusionment and loss 


of vouth, Evans, at the top of his pro- 
fession, is still singing songs and telling 
stories; and up North he is still known as 
the Troubadour of the Hills, a gay, ad- 
venturous name which fits him to-day as 
well as it did when he began his engineer- 
ing career in that remote Bering River 
coal field of Alaska. 

" My profession simply will not allow 


Coal 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


UGE tree ferns, forest after forest, drank 
The glow of endless summers, towered 


high, 


And fell; and forest after forest sank 
In bottomless morasses, there to lie 
Close-packed and fused, the great trunks' 


length and girth 


strain 


Of ever-pressing, thrusting, restless Earth, 
Heaving morass to hill and mountain 


chain. 


No peril-guarded wilderness could hide 
The dark-massed power stored in rock and 


clay 


By all the ages! Cliff and mountainside 
Are pierced by shaft and tunnel. Far from 


day, 


Vast armies win by strength of arm and soul 
'The stuff that drives our world, titanic 


Coal. 


me to grow old," he laughingly said the 
other day. "It keeps me too much inter- 
ested enjoving life's contrasts—its beauties 
and dangers, its hardships and ease, its 
business and adventure.” 

This engineering authority may one day 
he in New York City conferring on some 
great coal project with the biggest bankers 
of the country; hfteen davs later he'll be 
up under the Arctic Circle helping some 
old prospector cook a meal and wash up 


the dishes. Again, the month which in the 
beginning finds him being driven to and 
from his Seattle office by his chauffeur 
may in the end see him out in the field 
with his engineering crew, cutting trails 
to some new coal field in the heart of the 
Canadian wilderness where grizzlies are 
thick and a rifle must be carried for every 
two men in the party. 

‘In some sections of the 
country grizzlies are the 
bane of an engineer’s life,” 
he recounted, in speaking of 
his field work. ‘They are 
so powerful they can scalp a 
man with one cuff of their 
iron-clawed paws, or tear 
his arm from the socket. 
I've had members of m 
crew on horseback chased; 
Ive had them treed for 
hours. Once, my cook was 
run off from camp by a she- 
bear and two cubs that I 
found strolling leisurely 
about, wrecking the prem- 
ises. 


s HEN these huge 

beasts are not on the 
war path they are animated 
by a sort of playful destruc- 
tion. They'll tear a tent to 
shreds and rip open sacks of 
flour, just for the fun of scat- 
tering it about. They have 
been known to open canned 
goods with their teeth, and 
many of my men swear they 
can even read the labels on 
the cans, for an unerring in- 
stinct leads them to the five- 
gallon tins of marmalade, 
which they rip open and 
lick clean as a whistle in a 
short time. 

“On the other hand, there 
are denizens of the forest 
that are almost too friendly. I seem to 
have a special affinity. for porcupines; 
many a meht in my tent I’ve been 
awakened by one of these solemn little 
spiked creatures trying to cuddle itself 
under my chin!" 

Evans speaks of the different coal fields 
he has examined as one would speak of 
human acquaintances. Aside from the 
history each surface reveals to his pro- 
fessional eye, every (Continued on page 175) 
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'The Forgotten Witness 


I WAS a court-room in which 
the leisurely customs of the 
South persisted. The 
were at ease, as 1n a sort of 
club. They were known to 
one another. The ofhcers of the court, 
the attorneys, the judge, the prisoner, and 
the audience filling the seats behind the 
railing were likewise known to them. 

The court-room had been scrubbed, and 
through the long windows, open to the 
air of the summer morning, came the fresh 
odor of the distant fields. 

'The criminal trial about to open was of 
considerable local interest, as evidenced 
by the alert bearing of the officials and by 
the respectful silence of the spectators. 

The clerk, a man with the classic face of 
a Greek poet, and who wore a little yellow 
rosebud on the lapel of his coat, was the 


jurors 
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A powerful drama of the court-room 


By Melville Davisson Post 


ILLUSTRATED 


most conspicuous person. But he had 
neither the spirit nor the vocation of his 
Hellenic cast. One distinction, however, 
he maintained—he was the prophetic 
oracle of this court. 

He forecast its decisions. 

And when he was sober, 
as he was on this summer 
morning, his pronounce- 
ments were shrewd and 
accurate. He knew what 
the judge would do; what 
the jury usually would do. 
He knew legal shifts and 
subterfuges; the stock de- 
fenses; the methods and 
strategy of every attorney 
at this bar, and he could 
forecast the development 
of that strategy when the 
case was called. 

One factor 
turbed him: 

He could never be cer- 


alone dis- 


Colonel Braxton shot 
a sharp glance at the 
witness, then dropped 
into a leisurely drawl 


tain of his estimates of Colonel Braxton. 
He had known this lawyer always, ob- 
served him day after day, but, for all that, 
the man remained an enigma to him. And 


he had come to qualify his forecasts witha , 


pane clause: “If Colonel Braxton 1S 
not of counsel for the defense!” 
He was looking at the man now, and 


wondering what substantial defense he 
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could set up for the notorious crook that 
he represented; some form of alibi or the 
obscurities of reasonable doubt. But to 
what end? The jury knew the prisoner's 
record, the judge knew it—no legal smoke 
screen could obscure it. 

The clerk waited with a keen interest 
for the case to open. 

And, as always when the curtain rose 
on the legal drama, he selected Colonel 
Braxton for the point of interest. The 
prosecuting attorney had made his state- 
ment of the case for the State, after the 
legal custom obtaining in this court. He 
had fully explained the charge against the 
prisoner and the nature of the evidence 
which he expected to introduce. 

It was a clear, accurate statement and 
shrewdly put. 

The facts were certain, and the deduc- 
tions from circumstances were irresistible. 


HE sheriff had been robbed, and some 

ten thousand dollars of the county's 
money taken. It was the custom in that 
day for the sheriff to collect the taxes and 
to travel into the magisterial districts for 
that purpose. He lived some miles from 
this little city that was the county seat. 
He had returned home in the evening with 
the money which he had collected. His 
wife was absent on a visit and he was alone 
in the house. 

He had not yet retired and was reading 
a newspaper in his sitting-room when he 
heard a knocking on the door. When he 
opened it, he had been confronted by a 
man with a colored handkerchief tied 
around the lower part of his face, who, at 
the point of a pistol, compelled him to 
hand over the money, and then forced him 
into a closet. The spring lock of the door 
had snapped, leaving him imprisoned in 
the darkness. 

He had shouted at the top of his lungs, 
but, as his house was some distance from 
the highway and there was no other resi- 
dence near it, he was not heard. 

In the morning, a farm hand returnin 
to the premises, heard the sheriff call, 26d 
breaking the lock on the closet found the 
exhausted man collapsed on the floor. 

The prisoner was at once taken into 
custody. He had been seen near the 
sheriff's residence on this evening, and 
was known to have returned to his saloon 
in the city about midnight. 

The prisoner had been positively identi- 
fied by the sheriff. 

'The house had been examined by the 
chief of police; but so many people had 
entered that nothing could be determined, 
although the approaches to the house, and 
even the rug on the floor of the room, had 
been carefully inspected for footprints. 

Colonel Braxton had been among those 
present at this official inspections 

The whole court-room waited to hear 
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upon what defense the counsel for the 
prisoner depended. 

The attorney for the defense rose slowly. 

He was a big man, with a heavy, putty- 
colored face, expressionless as a mask, 
except when he wished 
to contort it with a | 
stamp of vigor. His 
black hair was brushed 
sleek, an immaculate 
white handkerchief, 
tucked into his collar, 
covered the white 
bosom of his shirt to 
protect it from the ash 
of the cigar that was 
always present, even in 
the court-room. The 
color of the heavy face 
and its placidity, to- 
gether with the somno- 
lent air of the man and 
his drawling voice, gave 
weight to the common 
impression that he was 
a drug addict. 

“Your Honor,” he 
said, "and gentlemen 
of the jury, I shall have 
no evidence to intro- 
duce in behalf of the 

risoner. If heiscleared 
ere, hemust be cleared 
on the testimony of the 
witnesses for the State.” 

The whole court- 
room was astonished. 

This was an aban- 
donment of the defense. 

A plea of guilty, put- 
ting the prisoner on the mercy of the 
court, would have been better. Someone 
sitting near the clerk whispered this con- 
clusion. But the clerk did not reply. He 
sat fingering his classic chin. What did 
this appalling frankness mean? And he 
ean: forward to catch any concluding 
words that the attorney might utter. 

But there was no further word. 

Colonel Braxton put out his hand like 
one who, with an effort, thrusts the in- 
evitable aside, then sat down. 


OF ALL persons in the court-room the 
prisoner seemed the most astonished. 
He remained for a moment looking in 
amazement at the big, placid body of 
Colonel Braxton, who, with half-closed 
eyes, sat chewing the end of his inevi- 
table cigar. Then he leaned forward and 
began to whisper. What he said could not 
be heard, but his manner indicated an 
elaborate protest. The man was alarmed 
and urgent. But his insistence had no 
visible effect. 

Colonel Braxton’s drawl silenced him. 

“Now, now, Charlie," he said, “don’t 
hire a dog to bark for you and then go to 
barking yourself.” 

Everybody laughed. 

This eccentric lawyer was to the audi- 
ence like an actor in a play, the central 
figure of these legal dramas. His man- 
nerisms and his queer digressions packed 
the court-room. And Eis peculiarities 
were suffered by the judge out of long 
custom. 

But there was a sense of disappoint- 
ment among the spectators in the crowded 
room. They had assembled to witness a 
bitter legal struggle—the determined as- 
sault of the prosecution and a dogged, 
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desperate resistance—and here was un- 
conditional surrender. s 

Only the old clerk was in doubt. 
But even to his rich experience this 
looked like the strategy of despair. How 
could this attorney hope to clear 
the prisoner on the State's evi- 

dence? 

He would be convicted on it. 
All the requisites necessary to 
a conviction would be estab- 
lished: the proof of the robbery, 
the identification. of the pris- 
oner, and his presence near the 


sheriff's house on the night of the robbery. 
Where were the colonel's usual de- 


fenses: the alibi, the mysterious stranger!’ 


Could he mean to exclude the State's 
evidence? è 

That was clearly impossible. 

Such a motion lay only when there was 
no evidence tending to indicate the guilt 
of the accused. 

The conduct of a criminal trial in this 
jurisdiction followed the form of the early 
trials in Virginia. This procedure lent 
itself to the possibility of a long pre- 
liminary skirmish before the general en- 
gagement opened. It began usually with 
an attack on the procedure of the grand 
jury returning the indictment; technical 
objections to the indictment itself. 

Following this rich field. of contest, 
there was the struggle in the court-room 
over the selection of a jury. There was 
the peremptory right to strike a certain 
number from the panel, and to question 
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every man drawn on what is called a voir 
dire examination. And back of this there 
were the many and various devices for 
obtaining a continuance of the case from 
term to term, until public indignation at 
the offense had subsided, and the witnesses 
for the State wandered—or were spirited— 
away. 


[5 THIS broad border land Colonel 
Braxton was a skilled duelist. 

Shrewd, farsighted, and accomplished, 
it was his custom to attack, like the great 
generals of antiquity, at the dawn. He 
did not wait to be assailed. He assailed 
the State, and continued to attack it to 
the end. 

The prosecuting attorney found him- 
self on the defensive. j 
Instead of the prisoner, he found him- 


Town clothes and dude 

shoes wouldn't stand what 

thesheriff had to go through 
on the Virginia roads 


self and his procedure on trial. In des- 
yerate cases, Colonel Braxton tried every- 
bod but the prisoner. In the notorious 
Barker case he even tried the judge, as- 
sembling all the instances in which the 
Supreme Court of the State had reversed 
him for erroneous rulings. 

And, in the modern vernacular, he got 
their goat. 

The jury, eminently human, came un- 
consciously. to favor the virile, decisive 
side. And so, here in this desperate case, 
it was a greater wonder that Colonel 
Braxton evaded this whole field of strat- 
egy; gave the prosecuting attorney his 
head; and, to the casual observer, aban- 
doned hope for his client. 

Even the judge was surprised. 

The old clerk, very carefully dressed as 
for a social function, balanced doubtfully 
between two conclusions: Was this a 
mere form of pleading guilty, or had 
Colonel Braxton discovered at the last 
moment some element of guilt that had 
wrecked his defense beyond all hope of 
patching it together? 

The prosecuting attorney had his way. 
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He put on his witnesses and 
proved his case. After the 
usual custom, he called the 

olice first, as though to give 

kis case a foundation in law 
and order, then incidental wit- 
nesses, leaving thecounty sheriff 
for the last. 

And to all this Colonel Brax- 
ton made no objection. 

He did not cross-examine. 

He dismissed each witness 
with a courteous wave of the 
hand or some comment agree- 
able to his testimony in the 
case, coupled with a pleasantry. 

“Thank you, Scally," he 
drawled, as the chief of police 
was turned over to him, “‘ you 
are right... you are quite 
right: Charlie was out at the " 
sheriff's house that night, and s 
he did come into town about 
twelve o'clock. Of course 
Charlie says that the sheriff 
told him confidentially that if 
he came out to see him that 
night, he would arrange some 
way to give him time on his 
taxes. He hadn't any money 

ay them just then." 
he prosecuting attorney ob- 
jected. 

“If you want the prisoner's 
explanation to go before the 
jury, you will have to have him 
sworn. 

Colonel Braxton waved his 
hand in affable assent. 

“Alfred,” he said, addressing 
the prosecuting attorney, as in 
a confidential aside, “do you 
think the jury would believe 
Charlie any quicker just be- 
cause he was sworn?" 

Again the ripple of laughter 
ran over the court-room. And 
the prisoner sought the ear of 
his counsel with some whis- 
pered protest. Was one’s law- 
er to impeach one’s veracity 
Deor: the world? 


HERE is a theory in the 

law that circumstantial evi- 
dence, when properly coupled 
up, is the most conclusive of all 
forms of evidence. The early 
English judges commented on 
it with a stock dictum. Men may lie, but 
circumstances cannot! Bias, prejudice, 
fear, the hope of gain, a friend to save, 
an enemy to convict, may influence the 
testimony of a witness. 

But a fact stands for itself. 

These silent witnesses, as criminal 
lawyers have dramatically named them, 
are beyond the influence of the human 
will. 

And out of such testimony the State 
built up its case. 

The prisoner had been seen loitering 
near the sheriff's residence on the night of 
the robbery. He had been seen on the 
highway to this house, and he had been 
seen and recognized returning to the city 
near midnight. 

His criminal record and his need of 
money established the motive. 

He would know the local custom of the 
sheriff, to go out to the magisterial districts 
to collect the taxes, and thus, familiar with 
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The sheriff had been cóntrontel by a man with 
face, who, at the point of a pistol, compelled him 


that official custom, he would know that a 


. considerable sum of money would be in 


the possession of the sheriff at this time. 
Also, it was common knowledge in the 
neighborhood that the sheriff's wife was 
absent on a distant visit, and that, there- 
fore, he would be alone in the house. 

All these indisputable evidences clearly 
showed that the robbery was the work of 
someone in the community. 

The prisoner was the man the shoe 
fitted. 

And, seeing that he was unopposed, the 

rosecuting attorney pushed his advantage 
Pevond his legal right. Each criminal 
charge should stand on its own bottom. 
But he got before the jury, by the inci- 
dental answers of the police, by hint and 
by innuendo, all the petty offenses with 
which the prisoner had been charged; 
enumerating them as one catalogues the 
important events in a life. 

Against the whole force of this assault 


Colonel Braxton made only a drawling 
comment. 

“Alfred,” he said, “you can't make one 
black elephant out of two hundred black 
crow-birds!”” 

But the prosecuting attorney knew 
what he was about. When all these loose 
threads were gathered up, they would 
make the knot he wished. Colonei Brax- 
ton's wit would not save his client. 


HERIFF HENDERSON was a well- 

known figure in the community. 

He was a little, slight man with pale 
blue eyes set in a shrewd face—a man of 
scattering enterprises, not all of them suc- 
cessful; too many irons in the fire was the 
homely comment. But his election to the 
office of sheriff had seemed to strengthen 
his credit. It was a lucrative office under 
the system then obtaining in the state, 
and a careful official usually retired from 
it with a modest fortune. 


The Forgotten Witness, by MELVILLE Davisson Post 


a colored handkerchief tied around the lower part of his 
to hand over the money and then forced him into a closet 


But the present incumbent was not an 
official of accurate business methods, and 
if he were required now to make good the 
loss of this robbery he would be on the 
way to a bankrupt court. In fact, he was 
already on the way. The gains that he 
would receive from his office were to be 
sequestered by his creditors. He, in- 
dividually, would come out at the end 

f his term with nothing. There was a 
rumor that he would remove to a distant 
state at the end of his term; that he had 
purchased a farm there, and that the 
reasbn he was alone on the night of the 
robbery was that his wife had gone to 
inspect this purchase. 

fe was hoped by his creditors and bonds- 
men that this trial might in some manner 
point the way to a recovery of the money. 

The robber had unquestionably con- 
cealed it. But where, and in what manner? 

The prisoner had been shadowed from 
the very day; his house, and the saloon 


that he ran in the environs of the city had 
been carefully searched. It was the plan 
of the prosecution to convict the prisoner 
with a quick trial and, under the pressure 
of a long penal sentence, force him to dis- 
close the place in which the money was 
hidden. 

And it was to this end that the State 
directed its energies. 


WHEN the prosecuting attorney 
turned the sheriff over to Colonel 
Braxton for cross-examination, the thing 
was done. The details of the robbery had 
been accurately and succinctly recited 
and verified. The sheriff said he had 
shouted in the closed closet, and it was 
clearly evident that, as his residence was 
remote from any other, this shouting 
could not have been heard. The handker- 
chief which the robber had worn about 
the lower part of his face had slipped down 
while he was forcing the sheriff into the 
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closet, and he had 
seen the man plainly. 
It was the pris- 
oner at the bar. 
The State closed 
with that decisive 
identification. 


l NLESS Colonel 
Braxton could 
break down this de- 
structive fact, his 
client was doomed. 
Everybody realized 
it; and the whole 
court-room waited, 
curious to see in 
what manner he 
would undertake to 
negative this disas- 
trous incident. + 

But he made no 
allusion to it. 

He sat for a few 
moments, appar- 
ently irresolute, as 
though undeter- 
mined whether he 
would interrogate 
the witness or per- 
mit him to stand 
aside. Finally he 
seemed to come to a 
conclusion. But 
when he spoke there 
was no vigor in his 
voice. 

“Mr. Hender- 
son,” he said, “in a 
position of panic, 
don’t you think all 
men are apt to act 
unconsciously on 
simple impulses?” 

he witness re- 
plied promptly, as 
with a frank un- 
concern. 

“Yes, Colonel,” 
he said, "I think 
that's true." 

* And we may as- 
sume," the attorney 
continued, ''that 
every normal man 
will act about like 
every other normal 
man?" 

"[ suppose in a 
panic we would all act about alike.” 

“Panic,” Colonel Braxton went on, 
“seems to bring out, unconsciously, primi- 
tive acts of self-preservation. We can see 
it easily demonstrated by the acts of a 
child in panic. . . . What does a child do, 
Mr. Henderson, when we lock him up in a 
dark closet?" 

"He makes a noise," replied the wit- 
ness, “and tries to get out.” 

“And how does he make a noise and 
how does he try to get out?" 

“He shouts and he kicks on the door.” 

“ Precisely,” said the sieo “for 
these are primitive impulses of self-preser- 
vation, common to all. Don’t you think a 
man would do the same?” 

“I think he would,” replied the witness; 
*it would be the natural thing to do." 

Colonel Braxton passed his hand over 
his placid, inexpressive face. 

«Now, Mr. Henderson," he drawled, 
“isn’t this precisely (Continued on page 112) 


. May Hunts Criminals 
With A Microscope 


“They always leave a clue,” says this remarkable detéctive, who once, with an 
ordinary match as his only bit of evidence, picked a burglar from among 
seven hundred men — Tiny particles of hair or cloth, finger prints and 
heel prints often identify a man as well as a photograph wou!d 


T HAPPENED in an Idaho mining 
town. The wife of an official of a big 
mine was awakened at one o'clock 
in the morning. Someone had opened 
the front door. She sat up in bed, 
paralyzed with fear, for she was alone. 

The burglar must have known of her 
helplessness, for he was bold. He went 
directly to a cabinet where several hun- 
dred dollars had been hidden just three 
or four hours before by her husband. The 
frightened woman heard him open the 
cabinet—then she began 
to scream. 

The burglar became ex- 
cited. He tried to get out. 
Mistaking a window for 
the doorway, he fumbled 
around fully a minute try- 
ing to find the doorknob. 
At last he struck a match, 
saw his mistake, rushed 
to the door, and escaped. 

The woman never saw 
his face, for she was in 
‘another room all the time. 
An investigation was made 
by the county sheriff. 
There wasn’t a single clue 
to go on, he said. He gave 
up the case. 


*QYEND for Luke S. 

May," advised the 
county prosecuting at- 
torney. 

May is now a well- 
known criminologist of 
Seattle, Washington; but 
in those days he had his 
headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho. The thing that 
surprised everybody when 
he arrived in the mining 
town was his youthful ap- 
pras Already he had 

egun to make a name for 
himself as a solver of 
mysterious crimes, and 
somehow everybody ex- 
pected a man much older. 

He went over the prem- 

ises where the robbery had 


By Magner White 


struck a match, and—” the woman of the 
house repeated, for perhaps the hundredth 
time, retelling the story for May. 

May's face lit up. “Where!” he de- 
manded. 

“Right over there by the window, I 
think,” the woman said. 

A chair was tilted against the wall near 
the window she indicated. 

“That’s where a friend of mine was 
sitting just a few hours before the rob- 
bery,” the mine official explained. ** We've 


left everything in the room just asit was." 

“What did you and your friend do that 
evening?" May asked. 

“He stayed until about eleven o'clock," 
the man replied; “then he went with me 
on a business trip. While he was here, 
we just talked—and smoked a lot. Look 
at the matches we threw on the floor." 

May gathered up the matches. There 
were thirteen in all. Twelve were grooved 
in the shafts. The thirteenth was round 
and crimped on the end. 

: “This one with the 
crimp is the one we want,” 
May remarked to the 
sheriff. ; 

“Say, I can get you a 
billion just like far" the 
sheriff replied. 

“Maybe a billion simi- 
lar to it, but not a billion 
just like it,” said May. 
“There are no two things 
in the world exactly alike, 
under the microscope." 


MAY put the match 
under a microscope. A 
tiny speck, invisible to the 
naked eye, caught his at- 
tention. It was-a fiber; 
but it didn’t match in tex- 
ture or color any of the 
hundreds of fiber samples 
in his laboratory. Pre- 
sumably it was from the 
lining of the pocket in 
whick the match had been 
carried. Whatever it was, 
the significant thing was 
that it was from some cloth 
of foreign manufacture. 

May rotated the match 
very carefully under his 
glas. Here was a tiny 
stain—grease or machine 
oil! And embedded in the 
stain was a speck of coal 
dust. 

Another turn, and the 
infinitesimal glint of a 
crystal of metal shot up a 
beam through the glass. 


occurred. What the sheriff 
said seemed to be true— 
apparently there wasn't a 
single clue, not even a 
finger print. 

“Then the burglar 
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Luke S. May is a noted criminologist who makes his headquerters 
in Seattle, Washington. To aid him in his work, he devised the 
giant microscope you see in the picture. Under the powerful lens 
of this instrument, a human hair stands out like a telegraph 
pole. Mr. May was born on a Nebraska farm. At seventeen, he 
went to work for a private detective agency, but a few months 
later opened an office of his own. 


He is now forty years old 


No—on closer study, the 
crystal was composed of 
two metals, brass and 
iron. It was probably a 
filing, such as is found 
where brazing is done. 
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Four days had elapsed since the burglary. 

Calling at the engine-rooms of the seven 
mines in the vicinity, May learned that a 
cylinder head on one of the hoisting 
engines in a certain mine had blown out 
just five days before. 

* Let me talk to the man who did the 
filing on that brazing job,” he said. 

A husky foreigner was brought in. 

“You are under arrest!" May said. 

Under the man’s outer clothing, when 
he was searched, was found another suit. 
It was European i in cut and odd in texture. 
In one of the pockets May found several 
matches—round ones, crimped on the end. 

He took several threads from the lining 
of the pocket. Then, with a special in- 
strument, he scraped several of the man's 
finger nails. 

Under the microscope, the fibers com- 
pared exactly with the one on the match 
found at the scene of the robbery; and the 


filings which had been embedded in the 
dirt under the nails showed crystals of 
brass and iron. There were tiny grease 
stains and coal dust on the inside of the 
man’s pocket. 

The suspect hardly waited to be for- 
mally accused before he confessed. 


“De you might have found the same 
evid ence on some other man in 
camp,” I suggested to May, as we sat in 
his interesting laboratory in Seattle. 

He smiled. “What is your estimate," 
he asked, “of the number of chances I 
had of being right in my identification 
of the man [arcsd and accused?" 

“About seven out of ten,” ] said, try- 
ing to be both courteous and generous. 

lay's brown eyes twinkled. “You are 
due for a surprise," he said. “There were 
more than seven hundred men in that 
mining town. But if there had been 


If You Ask Me: 


Threats and punishment may fail to work 
but the wicked flee from scorn 


seven hundred thousand, I still would 
have known that I was right, for I had ten 
factors brought together in a combination 
which, according to the ‘law of proba- 
bilities,’ can’t happen more than once in 
several million times! 

“The law of probabilities is as real as 
the law of gravitation: The more factors 
—not 'theories'—you have combining 
toward a certain conclusion, the more 
definite becomes your conclusion, 

“That’s why the criminal is usually 
caught in the end. Always he is working 
against infinite possibilities for probable 
slip-ups, and no human brain ever existed 
that could go up against the infinite in 
any form, and come out a winner every 
time. 

“Criminals always leave some clue be- 
hind. It may be something invisible to 
the naked eye, but it's there—and science 
is making such (Continued on page 164) 


EARS ago, when whiskers and co »per-toed boots 
were in style, the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers 
were the frontier of America. 

In the neighborhood of these great waters lived a 
hearty and adventurous people. Few were educated; 
all were poor. They had no acquaintance with luxury, 
and little contact with the technicalities of law. 

Among them were many men who had no acquaint- 
ance with common decency. These used foul language, 
hooted at book-learning, boasted of their toughness. 
They fought among themselves, rough and tumble, 
gouging out eves, biting thumbs. 

A man's standing in a community depended some- 
what upon the weight he could lift. Muscle ruled. 
Local heroes were good wrestlers. 

There were horse thieves in the land. Men taking 

pork and corn down the river in flatboats were mur- 
dered and their cargoes stolen. There were fights with 
knives and agricultural implements; and when a fight 
was over, one of the combatants had to be buried. 
[hen conditions changed and new standards ap- 
peared. Homes began to acquire comforts. The people 
* went to school and learned to read. They built churches 
and learned to keep clean. 

They learned to rank honor above muscle, learning 
above physical prowess. The toughs disappeared. 
Manslaughter became an uncommon occurrence. 

This did not mark the end of frontier life, however. 
A new frontier had appeared out in the short-grass coun- 
try, and here again life was raw, hard, and uncertain. 

The troughs were of a new kind, but no less tough. 
They did not boast of their muscle, but of their quick- 
ness with a gun, The man who could “draw” more 
quickly than his neighbors was a prominent citizen, 

There were few women at this new frontier, no school- 
houses, no churches. There were many saloons, many 
gambling places, many fights, frequent funerals. 

Bandits were romantic figures, clothed in myth. They 
were hunted, perhaps, but they were respected by their 
hunters. There was no law except public opinion and 
expediency, and these were tolerant to the point of 
indifference. 

And then here, on this last frontier of all, the 
story of reform was repeated. School, church, and court- 
house became centers of community life and. symbols 


BECAS character. And the toughs disappeared. 

Now what was it that effected the ch: inge on these 
frontiers? Was it hangings? No; criminals were caught 
and hanged, but the hanging was a result, not a cause. 
There were at one time a great number of " hanging 
crimes" in England; but hanging served only to make 
an end of individual criminals, not of crime. 

The fear of punishment operates but seldom to deter 
one who is bent on crime. ‘The promise of profit and the 
hope of escape combine to offset fear. 

What, then, worked the miracle? Nothing more than 
public opinion, While public opinion tolerated brutality 
the brutal flourished. W Vhile public opinion gave to the 
bandit a halo of romance, a young man might hold 
up a stage and rob its passengers without loss of selt- 
respect. 

But when the public learned to scorn dirt and foul 
language, and to voice a Wholesome contempt of thieves 
and murderers, the toughs found themselves out of 
harmony with their environment, and those that sur- 
vived either reformed or scattered. 

There are few greater forces than scorn. The fear 
of it drives the soldier forward when he lones de "per- 
ately to retreat. “The fear of it gives men strength to 
overcome temptations that. otherwise would break 
them. The fear of it encourages fair play, cleanliness, 
study, and graces to which mortals may aspire. 

Is there a "crime wave”? Then it exists. because 
public opinion does not sufficiently scorn criminals. A 
man does not, for any small reward, deliberately invite 
the contempt of his class and his associates. 

The man who will not wear a red tie with a dinner 
coat, or life food on his knife, or strike a woman, or 
wear a dress and take in washing, will not in any other 
particular invite public derision, ridicule, contempt, or 
scorn. 

Publie opinion has in times past cleaned up America, 
and human nature has not changed. 

When those who are not criminals feel and express 
a sincere and unbounded scorn for those who are, 
instead of vesting them with glamour and romance, 
and playing them up as "super-men " in the newspapers, 
none but those whose 
minds are warped will re- foa Q: PYA 


mainin thecriminal class. 
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The northern face of Mount Robson, in British Columbia, the tall- 


est peak in the Canadian Rockies, nearly thirteen thousand feet high 


| "A Star-Eyed Race— 
-These Mountain Climbers!” 


HORTLY before sunset on June 

23d, 1925, a little company of 

Canadians and Americans, led by 

a former captain of the United 

States Navy, climbed up from a 
knife-edged ridge onto the summit of 
Mount Logan. 

They had attained the highest peak in 
Canada, the second highest in North 
America, and stood 19,850 feet above the 
sea. To the south, beyond the wilderness 
of mountains, glaciers, and snowfields, the 
Pacific pounded the shores of Alaska, 
seventy miles away. On the journey up; 
the mountaineers caught glimpses of the 
ocean, but now the mists shrouded every- 
thing below. All that they could see was 
innumerable peaks in every direction, as 
far as the eye could reach, lifted above the 
clouds and appearing like gigantic ghostly 
bergs floating in a sea of mist. 

By climbing that topmost peak, the 
three Canadians and three Americans 
conquered one of the most difficult moun- 
tains in the world, difficult not only 
because of its height but also because of 
its geographical location, which added to 
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By Appleton Street 


the usual problems of mountaineering the 
extra problems of arctic travel. Six men 
on the summit of Logan was the moun- 
taineering triumph of 1925. 

“How long. were they on the top?" I 
asked LeRoy Jeffers, the American moun- 
taineer who had been telling me of this 
and other outstanding feats in climbing. 
“Were they able to camp and see a glo- 
rious sunrise in the morning?" : 

“No,” answered Mr. Jeffers. ‘No liv- 
ing thing could last overnight on that 
exposed spot. The mountaineers found 
that the summit of Logan. is a little 


- plateau three feet wide. The men climbed 


onto it one by one, picking their steps up 
from the knife edge very carefully and 
bracing themselves against the cutting 
wind, which was blowing a gale. They 
began their descent as-dusk was falling, 
having remained on the summit twenty 
minutes." 

Twenty minutes! 

The expedition was the result of months 
of preparation. The previous summer, the 
leader with three porters had spent forty 
days on the mountainside in reconnais- 


sance, tramping five hundred and fifty- 
two miles in the effort to spy out the best 
route. One of the porters lost his life. In 
the spring of 1925, dog teams hauled the 
ten thousand pounds of provisions and 
equipment to the base camp. The moun- 
tain climbers began with a trip of more 
than one thousand miles by sea, in order 
to approach Logan from the most favor- 
able side. Then they rode nearly two 
hundred miles by railroad, and from the 
railroad eighty-eight miles more by pack 
train. After that, all travel had to be by 
foot, and all transportation by human 
backs, around ice cliffs a thousand feet 
high, over broken glaciers and vast snow 
fields, up steeps at an angle of 45 to 50 
degrees, skirting precipices, risking cre- 
vasses, daring the avalanches which al- 
most daily could be heard roaring down 
the mountain passes—a hide-and-seek 
game with death every day for forty-four 
days. 

And the prize at the end of the game 
was the privilege of standing twenty min- 
utes on the frozen roof ridge of Canada! 

“Twenty minutes was the limit of 
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their stay," said Mr. Jeffers, “because 
they saw a storm sweeping in from the 
southeast. That night at 1:30 A. M., 
when they had descended to 19,000 feet, 
they had to dig into the hard snow to get 
shelter from the blizzard. The ther- 
mometer stood at fifteen degrees below 
zero, and snow was falling heavily. 

“ By noon next day, though the storm 
was still blowing, they felt compelled by 
the pains of frostbite to resume their 
descent. It was a long, perilous, tor- 
turous journey down. Mentbers of the 
party were afflicted with snow blindness 
and exhaustion. The official recorder 
tells how some of them became half- 
delirious, affected by strange hallucina- 
tions, images of barns, houses, fences, 
and other objects appearing suddenly 
before them on the white slopes. There 
were days of fighting the wind, days of 
extreme suffering from the frozen condi- 
tion of fingers and toes, until finally they 
reached the settlement on July 15th, 
just as a search party was starting out." 


“DY WHAT mental processes are men 

led to do such things?" I asked Mr. 
Jeffers. “What is the lure of mountain 
climbing, that: can outweigh the almost 
certain sufferings of an expedition like 
this?” 2 «5 

“ Doctor Godley,..the scholar, poet, 
and intrepid. mountain. climber, of Ox- 
ford, answered that, question. once by 
saying! that: mountain climbing: is .a 
religion—and it is an inevitable attribute 
of all real religions that it is easier to 

uestion them from outside than to 
donosni their appeal. 

“Men who attempt such difficult feats 
as the ascent of Mount Logan are, or 
course, explorers. They are led on by the 
explorer's love of adventure and desire 
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(Above) Climbers on Mount Schaffer, above Lake O'Hara, in the Canadian Rockies. 


(In the oval) Le Roy Jeffers (at the right), with a companion, at the ice cave in the 
Eastern Glacier on Mount Moran, in the Teton Range south of Yellowstone Park. 
[Editors Note: Mr. Jeffers was killed in an airplane accident just as this article 
went on the presses. He was studying the California Sierras from the air. Upon 
nearing a landing field the plane went into a nose dive and crashed to earth.] 
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to accomplish the unattainable. 
Most mountain climbing is done 
on a less elaborate scale. But, 
even so, every true mountaineer, 
no matter how limited the range 
of his climbing, has a dash of the 
explorer in his character. 


“AND there is something else 

too—an esthetic quality. 
Perhaps I can best express it by 
saying that every true mountain- 
eer is a poet as well as an explorer. 
To him every peak is a challenge 
and a promise. The more difh- 
cult the climb, the greater the 
challenge that it throws out and 
the more enticing the promise it 
offers of a possible reward in the 
experience of its heights. The 
exhilaration of breathing the 
upper air, the thrill of standing 
above all creation, the deep 
satisfaction of an unhindered 
view as far as the eye can see— 
these are very real rewards to a 
mountaineer.” 

Mr. Jeffers spends his vaca- 
tions scaling mountain peaks. 
The remainder of the year he is 
at the New York Public Library, 
where he has charge of the pur- 
chase and distribution of books 


[om PHOTO CO. 
A crevasse on the upper slope of 
Mount Rainier. Crevasses in glaciers 
are often of unknown depth, and 
at the wider places can be crossed 
only where the ice and snow have 
combined to make a natural bridge 


for the fifty-two branches of that 
institution. He is a member of numer- 
ous mountaineering organizations in 
America and abroad, and is one of 
the authorities on mountain climbing. 
£t HERE is something irresistible in an 

unclimbed peak," Mr. Jeffers contin- 
ued. ‘Several years ago, Mrs. Jetfers and 
] spent our vacation in the Yellowston: 
Park district, and we were immediately 
attracted by the Teton Range, with its 
interesting combination of jagged, spire- 
like peaks and vast, spreading, massive 
slopes. 

“This range, though small in extent, is 
unique among American mountains, and 
still offers to the climber many unclimbed 
summits, and problems in scaling cliffs 
and traversing glaciers hard enough to 
satisfy the most exacting. That section of 
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Wyoming is one of 
the wildest and most 
rugged in America. 
The Tetons are be- 
low Yellowstone 
Park, about seventy 
miles south of the 
geysers, and from the 
east rise steeply 
above the surround- 
ing country, giving 
animpression of great 
height. 

“The highest 
mountain of the 
range is the Grand 
Teton, but it had al- 
ready been climbed, 
so I turned my atten- 
tion to the next 
highest, Mount Mo- 
ran, whose peak is 
12,100 feet above sea 
level. 

“Several attempts 
had been made to 
conquer it. In Au- 
gust, I9I7, a party 
had ascended to the 
glacier on its eastern 
face, which they 
named Huntley Gla- 
cier, but had been 
unable to go any 
higher. The superin- 
tendent of Yellow- 
stone Park, . shortly 
before our visit there, 
had viewed Moran 
from various sides, 


everywhere finding steep cliffs. My at- 
tention was called to a report in the 
‘Scientific American,’ of March joth, 
1918, which said: ‘The summit has never 
been attained, and probably never will 
be, as the last 3,000 feet of the mountain 
are sheer, perpendicular walls of rock." 


"FTlHESE reports and warnings simply 
whetted our desire to climb the *un- 
climbable’ moüntain. So the roth of 
August—this was in 1919—found my wife 
and me ready for the attack. We started 
from the little town of Moran, which 
nestles on the eastern shore of Jackson 
Lake, directly opposite Mount Moran, 
which rises from the western shore. 
“The sun was setting as we left the inn 
that evening in a motor-boat for the 
nine-mile trip across the lake. Since all 
authorities were agreed that the walls 
near the glacier could not be scaled, our 
plan was to investigate the northern face 
of the mountain. So we had the boatman 
land us as far to the right of the central 
mass as possible. As we intended to 
travel down from the mountain southward 
to settlements on the Snake River, we 
made no arrangement for the boat to 
return for us. We carried sleeping bags 
and provisions for about four meals, and 
camped that night on the edge of the lake. 
e Before six next morning we had break- 
fasted; then, shouldering our packs, we 
started out. The first few hours' traveling 
was through a thick tangle of underbrush 
and fallen timber. In addition to the 
uncertain footing, we had to fight against 
innumerable mosquitoes and the August 
heat. By noon we had proved to our own 


A far-off view of Mount Moran, of the Teton Range, Wyoming, mir- 
rored in Jackson Lake. Mr. Jeffers tells in this article the glory of his 
ascent of Mount Moran to a point never before trod by human feet 
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satisfaction that the ap- 
roach from this side was 
impracticable, and had 
turned southward toward 
the glacier, hoping to dis- 
cover a break in the cliffs 
somewhere. ( 
“Finally, we reached the 
ancient pathway of the 
glacier, a gorge down which 
a stream was rushing. We 
left our sleeping bags under 
a giant overhanging rock 
here. With only a rucksack 
each, and my ice ax, we felt 
considerably relieved of bur- 
den, and hastened up the 
steep gorge to the snout, or 
terminus, of the glacier. 


*A GLACIER, you know, 

is a frozen river, a stream 
of solid ice. It is impossible 
to perceive any motion, but 
measurements show that 
every glacier is slowly flow- 
ing downward, with melting 
ice that feeds a mountain 
stream with the tumbling 
waterfalls and colorful lakes 
which glorify our Western 
mountains. Frequently, at 
the snout of the glacier you 
find an arched cave, whose 
roof and walls are the solid but slowly 
melting ice of the glacier. 

“A torrent of water was pouring from 
this ice cave on-Mount Moran, but we got 
under it from the side and passed through 
a sun-carved entrance of glistening ice into 
the cool interior of the cave. It was a 
striking change from the noonday heat 
outside. We penetrated the ice cave for 
nearly a hundred feet, and felt vastly 
refreshed when we emerged after one 
o'clock into the clear sunlight. 

“We had been on foot since six-thirty 

- o'clock, and my wife decided to go back to 


(Left) An intrepid mem- 
ber of the Mountaineers' 
Club of Seattle and Ta- 
coma, on the cliffs of 
Mount Meany, in the 
picturesque Olympic 
Range, in Washington. 
(Right) Looking down 
three thousand feet to 
the valley below Glacier 
Point, in the Yosemite. 
This famous valley, in 
its deepest parts nearly 
a mile in depth, was 
carved out of hard, mas- 
sive granite by glacial 
action. It is seven miles 
long and from a half- 
mile to a mile in width. 
(Below) Mountaineers 
on one of the peaks of 
Mount Robson in the 
Canadian Rockies 


the rock where our sleeping bags were and 
await me there. I cut a few steps up the 
ice wall with my ax, and presently stood 
on the surface of the glacier. 


“CYNE o'clock of a hot day is hardly a 

favorable time for serious climbing 
on a glacial mountain. The sun had been 
melting the snow on the heights for many 
hours, and as a result newly fallen rocks 
were scattered over the glacier as far up 
it as I could see. But any postponement 
now simply meant failure, as our provi- 
sions were only enough to last overnight. 


So I decided to risk the fall- 
ing rocks, and started up 
the glacier. 

"Here and there across 
its surface stretched open 
crevasses three or more feet 
wide, which I jumped. In 
the snowfields I sounded 
with my ice-ax for hidden 
crevasses. When I reached 
the bergschrund, as the 
great crevasse at the head 
of a glacier is called, I had 
some ticklish work. For it 
was not bridged by snow 
and was too wide to leap. 
I had to climb down into 
its chasm for some distance, 
»assing enormous caverns of 
blue and green ice. Finally 
I got up the ice wall above 
the bergschrund and climbed 
upon a rocky point. 


“A FEW seconds after I 

reached that point, an 
avalanche of loose rocks 
swept past me, so near that | 
felt the rock on which I stood 
tremble. One minute's de- 
lay in coming up that wall, 
and I should surely have 
been caught by the ava- 
lanche and swept with it 
to the glacier below. 

“No safe progress could be made up 
that way. I descended, retreated across 
the glacier, and decided to climb an 
aiguille, or sharp, needlelike peak, on the 
south, to see if I could discover any route 
from there. By now a thunderstorm had 
arisen among the crags above, and the 
flashes of lightning added a dramatic 
touch to the solitudes. 

“Climbing this aiguille, I stopped every 
now and then to view the wells of the 
main peak, which rose high and massive 
across the glacier (Continued on page 70) 
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T’S the first baby," observed Rose- 
mary, tucking a khaki-colored 
blanket about her fourth, “who 
gets the shell-pink sweaters." 

We all knew that she was talking 
about Dulcie, just as you can usually tell 
by the tone when any of our mothers' 
generation are talking about Miss Pres- 
cott. It is seldom even necessary for any 
of us to mention names. 

“It certainly is," Co- 
rinne agreed. “She”— 
we all knew, of course, 
that “she” meant Dulcie 
—''she washes a sweater 
every single day for little 
Dulcie and puts on two 
clean dresses a day, a 
hand-embroidered one 
for afternoon. She says 
that she thinks it's very 
important to instill an 
appreciation of dainti- 
ness and beauty in a 
child’s mind.” 

“A child of ten months 
has got precious little 
mind to instill anything 
in, if you ask me,” said 
Mrs. Frank, Kirstead. 
“Frankie, come away 
from those eggs!” We 
had met, as some of the 
crowd nearly always does 
meet, at the Busy Bee 
Grocery, doing our daily 
marketing. 

“Dulcie maKes me 
sick, anyhow,” said Rose- 
mary feelingly. *'She's 
so everlastingly pleased 
with herself. She told 
me yesterday that it 
was a girl's duty to 
keep just as young and 
fresh-looking after her 
babies come as she did 
before. She said"—Ro- 
sie paused for effect— 
“that she made a special 
point of lying flat on the 
sofa and relaxing every 
afternoon while she puts 
little Dulcie on a com- 
fort on the floor beside 
her for her daily rollick !" 

We all just looked at 
each other, words fail- 
ing us. Rosie recovered 
speech first. 

“When my four go in 
for a ‘rollick’,’’ she said, 
“is not the time I pick 
for relaxing! I sit tight, 
and only pray they won't 
jar the filling out of my 
back teeth." 
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“I don't wish anybody any ill luck," I 
said feelingly; “but I hope Dulcie's next 
baby is twins!" 

At this moment I missed one of my own 
twins. Just a second before, it seemed to 
me, they had been staggering around 
under my eyes, and, beyond keeping an 
eye on the oil-can faucet, which was just 
within their reach, I had not watched. 


HANNA 


I had felt very comfortable about them. 

"Where's Jill?” I gasped. 

The other girls looked around. 

“She didn’t go out the door, I know, 
said Mrs. Kirstead, "because I've been 
watching it." 

I hurried to the back of the store. 
There, among the boxes all packed up 
with the day's orders, ready for delivery, 


Miss Prescott told the judge she was speaking for the 


themselves. . 


. . It was the strangest thing to see the 
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was Jill, her little blond curl standing 
straight up—wobbling around among the 
boxes, taking a can of baking powder out 
of this order and putting it in that, lugging 
a head of lettuce or a bag of bananas half 
across the store to put it in some other box. 

Horrified, I tried to undo the damage 
she had done, hoping Nat wouldn't come 
back till I was through; but the order 
slips in the boxes were carbons and not so 
very plain and, though I did the best I 
could, I finally left with the feeling that 
some people were going to be surprised at 
the groceries they got that day. Talking 
about Dulcie always makes us all forget 
everything else. 

There 1s nothing that makes me feel 
so well acquainted with people of Mother's 
and Mother Horton's age, as realizing that 
every generation seems to have its Dulcie. 
Miss Prescott is the Dulcie for Mother's 
and Father's bunch. Not that she was 
ever as pretty as Dulcie, or as good at 
taking other girls’ beaux away from them 


—which was the way Dulcie used to keep 
all our crowd nervous most of the time 
before we were married—but Miss Pres- 
cott had something almost as important 
as beauty. Even when she was just a 
young girl in Montrose, she was rich. Not 
terribly rich, like the Scoggins and the 
Burrisses, but plenty rich enough for a 
single woman. 


OTS of the Montrose men who were 
young at the same time she was, 
wouldn't have minded marrying a girl with 
money of her own. Mr. Pettibone used to 
court her, Mother told me, and even funny, 
grouchy old Mr. Long. It gives you an 
awfully queer feeling to hear about any- 
body like that ever having courted any- 
body but their own wives; it always seems 
as though they must have been born 
married. And I pause say, looking at the 
men who courted Miss Prescott, after 
twenty-five or thirty years, it didn't seem 
as though she'd passed up much. 


mothers who weren't quite intelligible when they spoke for 
judge’s crossness melting away under her cool, pleasant voice 
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Staying single, though, and being inde- 
pendently well off, Miss Prescott had a 
chance to be a pest to people of her own age 
in a way that, naturally, would never even 
have occurred tu Dulcie. When it became 
very clear that she wasn't going toget mar- 
ried, Miss Prescott had taken to clubs. 

Not but that clubs are all right in their 
way. Mother and Mother Horton belong 
to the Ossili, and everybody in town who 
amounts to anything belongs to the 
Woman's Club. Clubs, as Father says, 
are all right for women who can take 'em 
or leave 'em alone. But Miss Prescott 
wasn't one of those women. Clubs had 
got her, Father said, the way drink gets 
some men. Father, of course, was preju- 
diced against her and clubs because she 
was the first one in town to get the idea 
that women's clubs ought to do good work 
for the community, not just furnish 
pleasure for their members. And Father 
was one of those who got caught in this 
frst good done to the community. 

It was about closing 
the store on Saturday 
night. All the stores 
used to keep open till 

` ten o'clock, and often 
~‘till midnight. Saturday 
` night was the big shop- 
ping time of the week 
foreverybody who didn't 
> live in town. All the 
farmers drove in right 
after supper, and if you 
went down-town after 
` seven o'clock, it was as 
much as your life was 
worth to get across Main 
: Street. The curbs of all 
the side streets were 
lined with flivvers till 
you couldn’t have found 
a place to park a baby 
carriage. 

Everybody took this 

for granted, of course. 
“It’s the same in Verblen 
' and even in Berrytown. 
- But Miss Prescott, who 
© has been to London and 

Paris, and goes to the 
: state capital all the time, 

said that all the stores 
„in the bigger places 

closed at six o'clock on 
‘Saturday, like any other 
day, and that it wasn't 
` fair to the sales people 

to make them work a 
` thirteen-hour day once a 

week, 


AT FIRST nobody 
paid any attention to 
this. Then the president 
of the Woman's Club, 
whose husband owns the 
biggest hardware store 
in town, appointed a 
committee and made 
Miss Prescott chairman 
—which allowed the 
¿ president to appear pro- 
gressive, and still pass 
the buck. 

Mrs. Scoggins an- 
nounced that she wished 
to entertain the club at a 
garden tea, and in this 
excitement. Miss Pres- 


ru 
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cott’s idea was generally forgotten. The 
first thing anybody knew about it, one of 
the committee called on Father and told 
him that the owner of the Emporium said 
he would shut up Saturday night, if 
Father would. 

How anybody ever got old Spinney to 
promise that, nobody ever knew. At first 
Father hemmed and hawed around, but 
Mrs. Holder kept right after him, and it 
bezan to be rumored that the furniture 
store was going to close, and Wells, the 
jeweler. 

Father held out for quite a while; but 
when Mother came home from the 
Woman's Club all worked up about it, 
and said Father was purposely making 
her life hard for her, he just gave up. He 
said there'd been dirty work at the cross- 
roads somehow; but nobody knew just 
what had happened, except that Miss 
Prescott had started it all. 


"THAT was only the beginning. She just 
wore the Woman’s Club out, sicking 
them onto first one thing and then another. 
She got the dangerous road out on Soap 
Hill changed, and the old Jefferson school 
building condemned—goodness knows, it 
was a fire-trap!—and plenty of other 
things that were good lor the town, of 
course; but stirred people up and made 
lots of trouble. It had got so that the 
older people called Miss Prescott “she,” 
about as our young bunch called Dulcie, 
and wished to goodness that she had got 
married and had had something to think 
about besides reforming everything. ` 

And then she organized the Mothers’ 
Club. 

"Wouldn't you know she'd have done 
it?” the older people said, in the very 
words our young bunch used when Dulcie 
enameled the inside of their flivver French 


gray and made rose-colored slip covers 


for it. 

It really did seem like quite a sketch for 
an old maid to be getting up a mothers’ 
club. All our young crowd joined, 
though. Partly, I must confess, because 
she said we could have our meetings out 
in her new house, and we were all crazy to 
see the place. That was the reason, of 
course, that Mrs. Long joined. None of 
the older crowd did, except her, because, 
as Mother Horton said, while she sup- 
poses she is still a mother, goodness knows 
she’s stopped working at it. 

Mrs. Leones daughter is married and 
gone, and it seemed the silliest thing in 
the world for her to join a mothers’ club, 
except that it did give her a chance to tell 
around town that Miss Prescott had 
electric light fixtures that, to her taste, 
just ruined the whole house. Mrs. Long 
is a sharp-tongued, gossipy old cat, if ever 
one lived. 

All the rest of the members were our 
young crowd, and two or three of the 
girls in the Harvester set, and a couple 
from the Church Street crowd. It was a 
jolly bunch, and we looked forward to 
having quite a lot of fun out of the club, 
without letting Miss Prescott put any- 
thing over on us. We'd heard so much 
about her from the old people that we 
were well on our guard. She might be 
able to run the Woman's Club; but an old 
maid would be out of her line trying to 
run a mothers’ club. 

Miss Prescott, however, didn't try to 
tell any of us how we ought to bring up 
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our babies. She really wasn't bossy a bit 
and, to everybody’s surprise, we all found 
that we liked her. Of course she intro- 
duced a lot more good works into the 
club than we'd figured on. We had 
elected her president out of compliment, 
on account of-her having organized the 
club; and she kept bringing up one thing 
after another that she said, as mothers, of 
course we were interested in. 

Like seeing that the health inspector 
kept after old Van Holderin about his 
cows, though we all took our milk from 
the Harrises, so Van Holderin's cows were 
nothing to us one way or the other. And 
getting up a subscription for a visiting 
nurse to tell the Polack mothers down by 
the tracks not to give their babies coffee. 
And calling on the school board to protest 
about the lighting in the primary rooms, 
though none of our children were old 
enough to go to school. 

I had to hand it to her, the slick way she 
got us all to work; having been chairman 
of the Alumnz bazar, myself, once, and 
having seen the way everybody left every- 
thing for me to do. We would probably 
have left everything to Miss Prescott in 
just the same way; but she would appoint 
a committee, and then call on the chair- 
man for reports in a way that would be 
embarrassing if you didn’t have anything 
to report. In fact, it became so strenuous 
that there were times when we felt almost 
the way our mothers did about her. 

“If she were a real mother instead of 
just president of a mothers’ club,” said 
Corinne, "she'd find she didn't have so 
much time for all this reforming, either.” 

That, of course, was one reason we 
didn’t get antagonized at Miss Prescott, 
the way our mothers did. Ours being a 
mothers’ club, we had a real advantage 
over her. She might be richer and older 
and smarter, and everything else—but on 
that one point, we had her. She, was the 
only one in the club who wasn't a real 
mother. 

It was a bit of rest at that when she 
went away for two months in the sum- 
mer. I must admit that we relaxed con- 
siderably on the good works. As we 
didn't have her big living-room to meet in 
then, Mrs. Long said that if the club 
would like to fix it up, we could use one 
floor of their warehouse for a regular 
meeting-room. The warehouse was vacant 
right now; but it had been rented and the 
new people wouldn't be using the top 
floor. There was a very exciting meeting 
while plans were made for furnishing our 
club-room. 


DIDN’T happen to be at that meeting, 

on account of a rather peculiar job I had 
at home. I had had everything arranged 
to go; America was to be at the house 
washing that day and would keep an eye 
on the children. Will had got little Ben 
Brace to come and paint the trim on the 
garage, having decided that, what with 
the garden and everything, he'd never get 
around to it himself, and Ben was to be 
got for only seventy-five cents a day. But 
Ben was a faithful, hard-working little 
fellow, and I wouldn't need to be on hand 
to watch him. I only strolled out once, 
about two o'clock, just as I was ready to 
leave for the club, to see how he was get- 
ting along. 

“Hello, Ben,” I said, “how does it go?" 

I could see without asking that it was 


going all right. Over half the job was 
already done, but I wanted to be pleasant. 
Ben had been to work for us before, and 
he was such a sturdy, dependable kid that 
I had taken quite a fancy to him. I guess 
the real reason for my taking a fancy, 
though, wasn't because he was hard- 
working and dependable, but because he 
looked like my little Jack. He had the 
same kind of blue eves and sort of sandy 
hair, and he wrinkled his nose when he 
smiled, just as my baby does. 

I couldn't help thinking of my little 
Jack at ten or twelve having to paint 
garages for seventy-five cents a day, and 
it made me feel kind of friendly and un- 
happy about Ben, both at once. I alwavs 
made it a point to have a specially good 
dinner the days he came to work, and I 
usually had him stop and have a glass of 
root beer and a doughnut or a cookie in 
the middle of the afternoon. 

To-day when I went out to speak to 
him, though, he wasn't friendly and nice 
as he always had been before. He an- 
swered my question with, “A-right, I 
guess,” ' and didn’t look at me, just went 
on painting. 

“What’s the matter, Ben?" I asked. 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Sure, I’m all right,” he said. 


OF COURSE, it wasn’t really any of my 
business how Ben acted, so long as he 
went on painting the garage trim, but 
I kind of hated to go off and leave him.. I 
had a hunch that he wasn’t just being 
surly; it struck me that something was 
wrong, that if he had been a girl he’d have 
been crying, but being a little boy he was 
being rude, instead. So, though he let me 
see plainly enough that he didn’t want 
me, ike t hanging around. And finally, 
without ai really telling me, I found out 
what was the trouble. 

A bunch of boys had come by and tried 
to get him to go swimming with them. 

ell, I knew j just how he felt. It was a 
hot day, and it isn’t much fun to stay and 
paint garages while all the other boys are 
going swimming. Still, Ben was earnin 
seventy-five cents, I reminded him. An 
then I learned that he didn’t get one cent 
of it himself. The man he'd been living 
with since his mother died just farmed 
him out summers and Saturdays and after 
school hours. To pay for boarding him, 
the man said. ` 

That did seem awful. A boy only twelve 
years old just isn't built to go to school 
and work all the time, with no fun. 
hated to on to the club meeting. 
] knew I should t enjoy a minute of it 
for thinking of Ben, at home painting 
the arage and just crazy to go swimming. 

Maybe you can go before supper time, 
after you get through?" I said. 

“Nope,” said Ben. “Gotta go home 
and do chores." 

I meant to hesitate just a minute 
longer, but in that minute i found out that 
Ben hadn't been swimming one single 
time all summer. 

That was too much. I just couldn't 
stand it. I thought of little hick standing 
there in those blue overalls, painting 
somebody’s garage w ne all the other 
boys were swimming, day after day after 
day. I took off the new coat I'd put on 


for club meeting. 
' I said, "and catch 


“Cut along, Ben,’ É 1 
up with the other boys. I'll finish up this 
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ainting for you myself." 
á At first Bed couldn't be- 
lieve it; but it doesn't take 
long for a twelve-year-old 
boy to take in anything like 
that. With a look at me as 
though he didn't dare tarry 
for fear he'd wake up, he 
was off. 

So I had to get out of my 
new dress and white kid 
shoes and into an old ging- 
ham I kept for rough work. 
] felt it really was up to me 
to do the painting, because 
I had a feeling that, while 
Will might think it was a 
darn shame for a kid not to 
get to go swimming all 
summer, he'd feel it wasn't 
very businesslike to pay 
him seventy-five cents a 
day for going. 


Se I didn’t get to that 
meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club. 

I didn't get there the 
next week, either. America 
couldn’t come to wash till 
Thursday, and I couldn’t 
tind anybody to stay with 
the babies. I put in the 
afternoon painting the win- 
dow boxes and the backs 
of the front porch steps— 
painting the garage had got 
me started, and you know 
how it is once you get 
started painting. 

The painting got me to 


thinking about Ben Brace, 
and I couldn’t put him out 
of my head—a twelve-year- 
old boy who looked like my 
baby and never got a chance 
to go swimming. I couldn't 
keep from thinking—sup- 
pose it were Jack, all alone 
in the world with nobody 
but a man who would farm 
him out every minute, and 
never let him have any fun. 

Dulcie stopped by on her 
way home from Mothers’ 
Club meeting to tell me the 
news: Mrs. Kirstead had 
brought Frankie. It was 
so hot Mrs. Vanter had 
taken off her hat, and while 
the meeting was going on 
nobody remembered 
Frankie, and he had taken 
off all the trimming and 
was filling the hat with 
dirt—to plant the trimming 
in, he said. Also, the Em- 
porium had given the club a wicker divan. 

"We're going to see if the electrical 
fixture store won't give us some plain 
fixtures," Dulcie went on with the news. 
“And Mrs. Long is simply furious. Some 
boys broke into the warehouse one day 
last week and broke a lot of windows and 
pulled some of the electric wiring loose, 
and did some other damage. She found 
out who they were, some of the Hunkies 
down by the tracks, and she's had them 
arrested. She's simply wild; she's going 
over to Verblen Friday to appear against 
them.” 


Also, Miss Prescott was coming back 
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I kind of hated to go off and leave him. 


the end of the week, and Betty Bartell 
wanted to join the club, though her baby 
wasn’t due till fall. And so on. Dulcie 
certainly had a lot of news. 


HURSDAY afternoon I took the twins 

up to Mother's and used her electric 
sewing machine all the afternoon. When 
I got back, America, who had been at my 
house washing, said a woman had been to 
see me. “Mrs. Rzwqtrvs," it sounded 
like when America tried to say the name, 
and I couldn't imagine who it was. 
America said she said something about the 
Mothers’ Club, but I couldn't place any 
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. .. It struck me that something was wrong. 
. . And finally, without his really telling me, I found out what was the trouble 


member with a name that sounded like 
that, and I finally gave it up. 

Will wasn’t going to be home that 
night; he and Father Horton had gone out 
to Berrytown to appraise some farms, and 
were going to stay overnight, and go on 
the next day to look at some property on 
beyond. Dulcie’s house being so close, I 
wasn’t a bit afraid to stay alone with the 
babies. But when I heard a knock at the 
back door after dark, it did give me a bit 
of a start. However, to my relief, I saw 
that it was just Ben Brace. He'd come to 
get his sweater, a poor, ratty little old 
thing that he'd (Continued on page 153) 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is! _ 
And the little less, and what worlds away." 


Its The Last Push 
That Breaks The Back Of Failure 


“Most men who fail at their work, fail by only a little,” says E. D. Stair, one 
of the country's biggest newspaper publishers —"They give almost, 
but not quite, enough—Another ounce of steam and 
they would have turned the trick!" 


By William S. Dutton 


BACK-ALLEY fist fight be- 

tween a pair of husky, tousled 

American youngsters may or 

may not be inspiring, accord- 

f . ing to your viewpoint. But 
1t was in watching such a rough and tum- 
ble set-to, fifty-odd years ago, that 
Edward D. Stair got an inspiration that 
had much to do with shaping his career. 

It happened in the i 
Morenci, Michigan, which in that day was 
a puritanical village of some eighteen 
hundred all-American souls. Fighting was 
stemly frowned upon by parents. It 
wasn't indulged in openly—if it could be 
helped. Yet boys will fight. 

I don't know what this particular fight 
was about. That doesn't matter, any- 
way. What does matter is that one boy 
was a head taller than the other, heavier 
and stronger and more formidable; but it 
was the little fellow who won. A dozen 
times he was knocked sprawling into the 
dirt; a dozen times he was up again, 
peppery as a bantam game rooster. He 
wouldn't stay down, and every time he 
came up for more it was with arms and 
fists flailing like a miniature whirlwind. 


FINALLY, the big boy was gasping for 
wind. He was tuckered out, wobbling, 
from knocking the little fellow down. 
Then the bantam stepped up, measured 
his opponent from between battered eyes, 
swung—and the battle of that day was 
over! 

“Good boy, Dan!” cried an admirer. 
“I knew you could flatten him!” 

The victor accepted his proffered cap, 
wiped a wad of alley mud from an ear, 
and cast a scornful eye upon the van- 
quished. 

“Shucks!” he declared. “He can't 
fight. He's got a boiler big as a freight 
engine's, but he don't get up enough steam!” 

We were seated, E. D. Stair and I, in 
his comfortable office in Detroit when he 
revived for me that story in which he had 
played the .róle of a hero-worshipping 
spectator. A mite of a youngster then, he 
is sixty-seven years old now, and owner 
and publisher of the Detroit "Free 
Press," which is one of the largest and 
most influential of this country's daily 
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newspapers. And as he went on to explain 
to me how he had become owner of the 
“Free Press," I began to understand why 
he had told me of that half-century-old 
alley scrap between boys. It was the key 
to his own story. 

Morenci was his home town. He 

rinted his first newspaper, a tiny affair, 
in the attic of his father's house. Later 
on,-after several experiments with other 
papers, he went out ard. detiberately 

ught a little weekly newspaper that was 
a failure—bought it because it was a 
failure and to be had cheap—and made it 
successful. Then he sold that, and with 
his profit bought another failing news- 


‘paper, and another, each a bigger paper 


and consequently a bigger failure than 
the last. Each in its turn he made into a 
aying publication and sold it at a profit. 
he Detroit “Free Press," a great pros- 
perous daily to-day, occupying one of the 
finest newspaper buildings in the world, 
was a failure in so far as earnings were 
concerned. 

And here is the point: 

Stair didn’t introduce any spectacu- 
larly new and brilliant methods into 
newspaper publishing. He kept to the 
established, well-beaten path over which 
his predecessors had gone, and failed. In 
many instances he even adopted his pred- 
ecessors’ policies. He tore nothing down. 
But to those policies and methods he gave 
just a little more force. He put on just a 
little more pressure. He watched results 
just a little bit closer, and went after 
things a little bit harder. In a line, he got 
up all the steam his boilers would hold! 

“The boy who won that fight was older 
than I,” he explained, coming back to the 
drama in the alley. “‘Some folks in the 
town called him a bully, because he picked 
quarrels and always won. But I noticed 
something about him which convinced 
me why he won. He never gave up, no mat- 
ter how big the chap he tackled. He put 
his last ounce into what he did, and that 
ounce always pulled him through. In fact, 
I concluded that it was the extra ounce 
that did pull him through, for often he 
was exactly that close to a thrashing. But 
he always produced that ounce! 

“Since then, in the light of years, I've 


learned an odd thing: There is usually 
precious little difference between achieve- 
ment and failure, Most men who fail do 
so by just a little.. They give almost, but 
not quite, enough. . Another ounce, of 
steam and they'd have turned the trick. 

“Here is an editorial. It is fairly well 
written. It presents a novel viewpoint. 
Structurally it is all it should be, But the’ 
effect it leaves is fat, It has no kick. 
Therefore, as it stands, it is a failure. But 
cut a word out of its title. Replace a long 
word here and there with a vigorous, more 
pointed short one. Cut that long, tire- 
some sentence in half—and what hap- 
pens? You have a strong, telling presen- 
tation of the case. The failure is a success. 
Yet all you have done is add a little ginger, 
put on an ounce more steam!” 

Mr. Stair's eyes twinkled. “That day, 
after Dan had. polished off the big fellow 
there in the alley, I looked up another bi 
fellow who some time before had olished 
me. We had another go at it, and I kept 
in mind Dan's prescription about steam. 
It worked! Well, it's been working ever . 
since, in business. It’s a rattling good 
prescription." 


MORENCI to all effects was a New Eng- 
land town transplanted in Michigan. 
Stair’s father, who bad moved in from 
Ohio, conducted the town's stove and tin- 
ware store, did its tinsmithing and in- 
stalled its stoves. 

“There wasn't a foreigner in town," 
Mr. Stair related, “and not even a 
negro. It was a big sensation when a negro 
barber came in and opened a shop. We kids 
crowded in front of that shop as if it were 
the main entrance of a circus. None of us 
had seen a negro before. 

“We were strait-laced in our town. 
Folks hated a liar and despised a corner- 
cutter. More faith was put in a man's 
word than in a written contract. They 
were slow to go into debt and didn't boast 
of it when they did. If the home was 
mortgaged, they skimped and saved toclear 
it. for a mortgage was a family skeleton 
to keep hidden. We worked, all of us, 
rich and poor alike. And while few in our 
town were rich, likewise few were poor. 

“This training (Coatinved on page 76) 


Edward Douglas Stair 


BEFORE he bought the Detroit «Free Press," one of the 
leading dailies of the United States, Mr. Stair had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of newspaper work through 
his connection with small papers in Morenci, Midland, 
and Howell, Michigan; Cooperstown, North Dakota, 
and from his experience as owner ofthe Detroit “Journal.” 
He was born in Morenci sixty-seven years ago, and be- 


came a newspaper man long before he was grown. In 
later years Mr. Stair extended his activities into the 
theatrical field, and to-day, in addition to being one of 
the country’s important publishers, he is president of the 
U. S. Amusement Company, and of the Majestic Theatre 
Company, of Brooklyn. He is also a director in varied 
enterprises. Mr. Stair's home is in Detroit, Michigan. 
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BORN in Russia, forty-five years ago, Morris Gest came to America 
when he was a young boy. Beginning as a homeless newsboy in 
Boston, he has become a world-famous theatrical producer. The 
hungry lad who was glad to get fifteen cents a night as a stage hand 
is now honored as the man who made possible “The Miracle," 
and other stupendous productions. The picture below shows the 
Mayor of Boston presenting Mr. Gest with the key of that city, 
when the former newsboy returned with “The Miracle." 


(Above) Morris Gest, wearing an 
old suit given him by a Boston law- 
yer, when the boy was working for 
a peddler of second-hand laundry. 


Morris Gest's Life Is Crowded 
With Gorgeous Adventures 


That is what he calls them, in spite of the fact that they are literally trimmed 
with trouble — The story of a boy who almost starved, in order to be free. 
To-day he is famous throughout the world; but he is happiest when 
he is facing disaster and must fight his way through to triumph 


By Mary B. Mullett 


T WAS pottery day in a Russian vil- 

lage near Vilna. Dozens of small 

dealers had spread out their wares 

in the market place, when suddenly 

a tornado of destruction swept down 
upon them. The tornado consisted of a 
large horse, a medium-sized cart, and a 
very small boy. 

The horse was galloping at full speed. 
The cart was reeling drunkenly. And the 
small boy, erect and clinging desperately 
to the reins, was shrieking with fright— 
and with joy! 

How that wild ride would end he*did 
not know, but it was a gorgeous adventure 
while it lasted. And adventure, the keen 
thrill of danger, stirred the strange soul of 
that little boy more than any other emo- 
tion in the world—save only one. But of 
that one you shall hear later. 

The horse made a complete and crashing 
circuit of the market place before it was 
caught. The pottery exhibit was left in 
ruins; but, fortunately for him and for us, 
the small bov remained intact. 

He was Moisha Gershonovitch, now 
famous the world over as Morris Gest. At 
that time, he was about seven years old. 
To-day, after thirty-five additional years 
of gorgeous adventure, he is still intact; 
one of the most dramatic and romantic 
figures in modern life. 

Morris Gest has the soul of a buccancer 
—but with this difference: he is a pirate 
who sails the high seas of life, in search of 
the stuff his dreams are made of! That 
stuff, of which his dreams are made, is 
Beauty; and he has captured some won- 
derful cargoes of it, without robbing any- 
one else. 

Morris Gest brought us his amazing 
production of “The Miracle,” which cost 
a fortune. He spent other fortunes on 

‘The W anderer, ' “Chu Chin Chow,” 

“Aphrodite,” and “Mecca.” He brought 
over the Russian. Ballet, the Chauve- 
Souris, the Moscow Art Theatre, and the 
Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio. 

Some of these have been. enormously 

rohtable. But every time he makes a 
handed thousand dollars, he turns around 
and spends, on some greater effort, teo 
dollars for every one he has just received. 

Yesterday, sitting in his othce, I asked 
him what was the happiest moment of his 
life. Instantly, there was a Hash of fre in 
his eves, shadowed as they were with dark 
circles of fatigue and of nervous strain. 

"My happiest moments," he said, “were 


those which other people must have 
thought my unhappiest. When disaster 
threatens, when I SA to summon every 
ounce of courage and faith and endurance 
in order to achieve my purpose, then Lam 
happy! I would rather lose a million dol- 
lars, trving to do something fine and beau- 
tiful, than make ten millions doing sure- 
fire but mediocre things. 

“To-day I turned down two plays. 
Why? Because they were sure-hre hits! 
Whoever produces them will have nothing 
to do but to sit back and let the profits 
roll in. 

“That program is not for me! There 
is no thrill in betting on a sure thing. But 
there is a tremendous thrill in. staking 
your all—money, strength, mind, and 
heart—on your faith iin some wonderful 
dream. To sit still and let the world give 
me things—no! ] want to go out and 
fight to give the world the beautiful things 
which it isn't even conscious of wanting." 


"HIS man, who talks with almost 
feverish intensity about beauty, had 
little enough of it in his own early life; at 
least, not for vears after he landed in 
America, a young immigrant boy, 

He was born in Vilna, then a Russtan 
town, where his father was a leader in the 
Jewish community. Most of his child- 
hood, however, was spent with his grand- 
parents, in the village where the pottery 
episode occurred. 

“Tam proud of my people," he said to 
me. “My father was a great scholar. 
Among us, a man was esteemed for his 
learning, not for his wealth. And my 
father won my mother’s hand by thrust- 
ing a pin down through the leaves of a 
book, the Talmud, and reciting, without 
opening the book, the passages which the 
point touched. He knew every word on 
every page, and its exact location on the 
page. As you see, he was rich in learning; 
and he was also comfortably well off, so 
far as money was concerned. 

‘As for my grandfather, he w as known 
in his village as the Jewish prince.” There 
is no such title, of course; it merely shows 
vou his standing in the community, When 
the archbishop of the Russian Church — 
not the Jewish one —came driving to the 
httle town, drawn by four black horses, 
my grandfather, walking at the head of 
the villagers, was the one to welcome him. 

"In this family, known for its learning 
and its dignity, ] was the black sheep. ] 


would not study and I was always in 
misc hief, always being punished. 

"] couldn't help it!" he said, with 
desperate earnestness. “I had to do for- 
bidden things! Partly because many of 
them were things I longed to do; and 
partly because I wanted to be free, to be 
independent. 

"'rememheg running away and going 
to the circus—which was forbidden. It 
Was my first experience with a ‘show of 
any kind, and, like most of my escapades, 
it ended disastrously. I gained admission 
by consenting to be the hind legs of the 
clown’s make-believe horse. But my own 
legs were so short that I was an igno- 
minious failure, and was literally kicked 
out of the role. 

“Twas always in trouble. Gloriously in 
trouble! For trouble was always asso- 
ciated with some wonderful adventure in 
search of happiness. Perhaps that is the 
reason why | get a thrill now when I am 
facing disaster. It is an adventure in the 
se arch for happiness. 

"Another of these trouble episodes 
came when I was eight years old. I hap- 
pened to be in Vilna then; for I was always 
being shipped back and forth between my 
father and my grandfather, when the 
p: itie nce of one or the other was exhausted, 

“The ditheulty this time was apropos of 
pigeons. l had gathered together a small 
flock of them, which I housed in our attic 
and also in my bedroom. My mother 
didn't like having them there; but when 
she saw how I loved them she made no 
protest. Phen my father discovered what 
was going on, and ordered it stopped at 
once. 


"NOU sce, over there, pigeons were 
raced as horses are here. [t was a 
gambling sport; and my father objected to 
my having anything to do with pigeons, 
just as an American father would object 
to his boy hanging around a race-track, 
or a pool-room. 

“There were as many of these trouble 
episodes as there were weeks in my voung 
life; and Anally things came to a crisis. lt 
was agreed that something must be done 
with me, But I was the only person who 
had an idea of what the ‘something’ should 
be. 

“Thad heard of America—a far-off land 
of mystery, romance, happiness. Above 
all, a land where every body was free! I 
knew that my (Continued on page 158) 
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Why I Like Cats Better Than Dogs 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


HEN I say, “I 

like cats better 

than dogs," I 

am trying to ex- 

press a reason- 
able, balanced opinion. On the 
whole, all things considered, I 
prefer one to the other. I don't 
mean that I am in a glow about 
every feline trait, nor that I 
shrink back in disgust from 
every act of every dog. But in 
conversation I am never al- 
lowed to get far enough to 
explain that, because every- 
body begins to cry out hotly on 
me. People do so love to work 
themselves up to a political- 
convention frenzy over their 
personal preferences. I do my- 
self. 

I cannot forget one of the 
last times I was shouted down $ P 
on this very subject. It was 
during the war. I was living in 
a village on the fringe of the 
war zone, with a group of 
French friends, who naturally, 
in that spot and in 1917, were 
hardly judicially-minded about 
the Germans. 

They had been talking, as 
even intelligent people did in 
those hysterical and ill-in- 
formed days, about what they 
had been told was the “abjectness of the 
German psychology," the way in which 
the common soldiers in the German army 
did not resent brutal and unfair treatment 
from their officers but respected them all 
the more for it; the servile adoration of 
the whole nation for the Kaiser, no matter 
how cowardly or inept or selfish he showed 
himself; and, above all, how ignoble must 
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be the characters of the ruling classes in 
Germany to enjoy, actually enjoy, this 
cringing, indiscriminating obsequiousness 
from their social inferiors. 

“Aha!” thought I. “At last I have 
found what I long have sought, a group 
of people who will understand my feeling 
about dogs." So, full of confidence, I 
broke in, ‘I’m so glad to hear you talk 
like this; now I can explain what I've 
always felt about dogs and men. You've 
made me understand what it is that has 
always made me uneasy with a dog. 
They take such an abjectly private- 
soldier view of life. It makes me sick to 
know that my dog will always be sure 
that I'm right and he's wrong, no matter 
how unjustly and selfishly I treat him. 
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Often a person who likes dogs does not like cats; and 
almost as often one who likes cats does not like dogs! 
But Dorothy Canfield Fisher, widely read author, likes 
Her Vermont home is also the home of Bruno, 
the cat she is holding in her arm, and of Prince, the dog 
The cat in the snow scene is Fauvette. 
Fisher tells about these pets in the accompanying article 


Why can't we train dogs to have a decent 
amount of self-respect, like cats? To 
learn to judge human beings at their 
real—" 

Do you think I was allowed to say any 
more? [ had been permitted to run on as 
far as that only because my listeners had 
been too thunderstruck to speak. But 
now they found their breath, found their 


voices. Their cries were loud, hot, angry, 
the same old cries: What was I talking 
about? How insane of me to run down 
the best friend of man! The comfort and 
consolation of many a human heart. Why, 


the dog had a ébeautiful nature! 1s 
capacity for devotion, for lo hag i for 
depth of love was one of the few bright 


spots in a tarnished world. How could I 
speak of cats in the same breath? Cats! 
The cold, selfish, treacherous things! 
Likely to bite the hand that fed them. 
Creatures with no conception of true af- 
fection! 

Each one of those loudly shouting peo- 
ple had known, or owned, a dog whose 
loving heart had put to shame mere hu- 
man love. Each one of them had been 
thrilled and warmed to the 
marrow of his bones by the 
exquisite look of adoration for 
him shining in some dog’s eyes. 
“Stanch, true-blue faithful- 
ness!" “No matter what I do, 
I am sure of my dog's admira- 
tion!” Finally, turning on me, 
“It must be you never had a 
dog! Or are you too cold- 
hearted to recognize real af- 
fection when you meet it?" 

I recognized their line. I had 
heard it so many times before. 
All’ my life, every once in so 
often, I have felt the urge to 

uestion this traditional en- 
Sissi for doglike traits, and 
never have I found a listener 
willing to consider the question. 


UT a writer always has an 

unfair advantage. When he 
can't get anybody to listen to 
him he can always write what 
he wants to say. I don't see 
why I have not thought before 
of this, my usual means of 
freeing my mind. 

For my mind needs freeing. 
Why is it, I ask myself, that 
the general human mind re- 
fuses to consider even the 
possibility of liking some other 
animal better than dogs? Why 
does it stick passionately to 
this rigid, onchar dogma 
in a doubting age which cheer- 
fully allows Mr. Einstein to 
question whether a straight 
line is the shortest distance 
between two points, and per- 
mits Mr. Freud to tell us— 
well, you know what. 

Don’t get the idea that I do 
not like dogs. Ido li 


Mrs. 


ike them very much. 
If there is not a dearly-loved dog or two 
in my life I feel lonesome. A big collie is 
at this moment coiled in my best arm 
chair, shedding his hairs unreproved all 
over the only decent ape in the 
house; and as I write I shall certainly get 
up and down from my desk a dozen times 
to let him in and out of the door as the 


Why I Like Cats Better Than Dogs, by DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


fancy takes him, and as he tries to per- 
suade me that taking a walk with him is 
much better than writing an article. My 
feeling for dogs is more than liking: I love 
dogs. But 1 love them with mental 
reservations, as I love many men and 
women—warm-hearted people, full of 
charm and stupidity and dumb atavistic 
instincts. I love dogs compassionately, in 
the sense that I wish I could make their 
lives less painful for them. I wish I could 
love them enough to forget the basic 
falseness of our relationship. Oh, yes, I 
love dogs a great deal, almost, but not 
quite, enough to pardon their debauching 
influence on the avian ego. 

In conversation I have never been al- 
lowed to get as far as this. Even my most 
patient listeners have broken out with an 
outraged question: “I suppose you enjoy 
seeing your cat torture a 
mouse?” 

No, I don’t enjoy it. But 
it disgusts me rather less 
than similar exhibitions of 
human strength meanly ex- 
ulting in its power over 
weakness—the empire- 
builder type of Nordic bully- 
ing aborigines, for instance, 
or a self-righteous mother 
or nurse giving the third 
degree to a child. I wish 
cats didn't act that way. 
But there is this difference: 
Beyond a momentary and 
illogical loss of temper when 
I yell “Scat!” and throw 
something, the cat's trait 
doesn't arouse any un- 
healthy and unholy emotion 
in me. Most of us have got 
far enough from that sort of 
bestiality to feel only re- 
vulsion at the sight of it— 
when we recognize it, as we 
do when a cat plays with a 
mouse, but not when a 
sportsman plays with a fish. 

We have no such armor 
against the dog's attack on 
our self-respect. And, such 
is human vanity, we praise 
him for corrupting our char- 
acter. My friend who 
shouted, “No matter what 
I do, I'm sure of the ad- 
miration of my dog!" ex- 
pressed a feeling alwavs 
rising in the singularly falli- 
ble human heart. 


T IS because cats cannot 
be trusted to supply this 


Competition closes September 20th. 
letters will appear in the December issue. 
Address Contest Editor, THE American Maca- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. . 
Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sures, cannot be returned, so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. 
Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


always feels guilty. And he ts guilty from 
his point of view, because for him guilt 
has no meaning other than somehow of- 
fending whatever mood his whimsical, 
changeable master happens to have at 
that moment. A dangerous element to 
have in any human life! A sweet, sweet 
poison which humans have alwavs lapped 
up like milk, which they have always 
tried to distill from every relationship, 
and always to their hurt. 


THIS is the spirit which the high priests 
of every temple have always exacted 
from their devotees, which the old régime 
nobleman expected from his peasantry. 
Soldiers are still supposed to feel it for 
their officers (at least so officers like to 
imagine). The Stone Age husband fat- 
tened his ego on the submission of his 


My Favorite Animal — And Why 


Prize Contest. Announcement 


HE dog is unquestionably the best-loved ani- 

mal. He is talked about and written about 
more than any other. But there are people who 
prefer cats, horses, or some other animal to the 
dog, and they are entitled to their opinions. THE 
AMERICAN MaGazINE has printed numerous arti- 
cles written by dog lovers about dogs. In the 
accompanying article, the cat-lovers are given 
their inning. Now, you may be a confirmed 
partisan of dogs, or of cats, or of some other 
quite different member of the animal kingdom. 
Tell us your choice. The contest includes every 
kind of creature, be it dog, cat, horse, cow, goat, 


monkey, sheep, deer, otter, squirrel, rabbit, or 
what not. Don't hesitate to state your choice, 
but state it definitely, and give the explanation 
back of it. 

For the best letter of not more than four hun- 
dred words we offer the following prizes: $30, 
first prize; $20, second prize; $10, third prize. 


brand of unquestioning ad- 
miration that they have 
had hard names slung at 
them by generation after generation of 
humans. if you punish an intelligent, 
well-brought-up cat who is doing some- 
thing she knows is wrong, she feels guilty, 
and shows her sense of guilt by a gloomy, 
depressed bearing (though she never has 
the remotest idea of feeling any doglike 
love for you because you have hurt her). 
But if, out of a clear sky, you mistreat a 
cat because you happen to feel ill-tem- 
prede she is likely to whirl her supple 
ody about and bite you. More power to 
her teeth, say I That's the kind of pet 
needed by human beings. 

[he puzzled dog when he is blamed 


women-folk, a submission which the pres- 
ent-day Lucy-Stone-Age husband dreams 
of, hut no longer dares to. claim. 

This is the ever-present danger between 
natural leaders and natural followers. The 
soul that offers devotion tends to make it 
unquestioning, and this putts up to mad- 
ness the soul that accepts it. To the glory 
of the human spirit be it said that such 
relations are. becoming rarer and rarer. 
But humans still crave this spiritual 
hashish, and solace their bruised vanity 
by repeating again and again, " Fhe more 
l have to do with men, the ibetter. I 
like dogs," and, conversely, the calumny 
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against cats has increased in bitterness. 

What won't people invent to discredit 
cats! Consider the old slanderous saying 
that cats are not affectionate. Anyone 
who has ever had anything to do with 
cats knows that this is pure nonsense. 
Cats have loving hearts. But they also 
have self-respect, and a tendency to love 
only what is lovable. It is this trait which 
their human masters cannot forgive. 
They have their own opinions as to our 
actions, and we, uneasily aware of this 
capacity for judgment in their philosophic 
eves, revenge ourselves by calling them 
cold and treacherous. 

It is a rooted idea. No proof to the 
contrary makes even the least headway 
against the tradition. I know it is use- 
less, but, like everybody else, I am moved 
to give a proof or two, out of my own 
observation. 

I find I cannot even begin 
to tell the first incident 
without attacking another 
firmly rooted and eagerly 
fosterea numan delusion— 
namely, that cats and dogs 
are natural enemies. What 
pleasure does it give us, I 
wonder, to reécho this hoary 
libel? Anybody who has 
ever brought up cats and 
dogs together knows that 
when they live together and 
know each other, the 
warmest friendships spring 
up between them. They 
share life in the same house- 
hold as amicably as human 
brothers and sisters . . . 
oh, much more amicably 
than that, I hasten to say. 
In our family, each dog 
always has his favorite 
among the cats, his chum 
and chosen intimate. And 
here is what I saw one day 
with my own eyes: 


UR small fox terrier, a 

decorous, level-headed 
personality, always went 
with the children to the little 
district school which they 
attended. He trotted into 
the schoolroom with them, 
lay before the fire during 
lesson time, and romped out 
to play boisterously at re- 
cess time. 

The new collie puppy 
arrived late in May of one 
vear, and all that summer 
he played with the children, 
following their every step. 
When September came and 
the children went down the 
hill to school, of course he went with 
them. But, alas! his was no such dis- 
creet personality, either bodily or morally, 
as that of the mature little terrier. 
He was nearly grown; his bushy tail, 
incessantly waving as he walked cheer- 
fully about, brushed the papers from the 
desks of the giggling children; he was 
so tall that his great smiling face could be 
laid in turn on every desk he visited; he 
took a too-friendly interest in the legs of 
every class that recited; and when the 
august. superintendent of. schools came 
to visit, he was nearly knocked down bv 
the enthusiastic (Continsed on page 118) 


When Queens Ride By 


A story 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


ENNIE MUSGRAVE woke at the 
shrill rasp of the alarm cleck, as she 
always woke—with 2 shuddering 
start and a heavy realization that 
the brief respite of the might’s 
oblivion was over. She had only time to 
glance through the dull light at the clut- 
tered, dusty room before John’s voice was 
saying sleepily, as he said every morning: 

“ All right, let's go. Gosh, it don't seem 
as if we'd been in hed at all!" 

Jennie dressed quickly in the clothes, 
none too clean, that she had flung from 
her, exhausted, the night before. She 
hurried down the back stairs, her coarse 
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shoes clattering thickly upon the bare 
boards. She kindled the fire in the range, 
and then made a hasty pretense at wash- 
ing in the basin in the sink. 

John strode through the kitchen and on 
out to the barn. There were six cows to 
be milked, and the great cans of milk to 
be taken to the station for the morning 
train. 

Jennie put coffee and bacon on the 
stove, and then, catching up a pail from 
the porch, went after John. A golden-red 
disk broke the misty blue of the morning 
above the east pasture. A sweet, fragrant 
breath blew from the orchard. But Jennie 


neither saw nor felt the beauty about her. 

She glanced at the sun, and thought, 
“Irs going to be a hot day.” She glanced 
at the orchard, and her brows knit. There 
it hung. All that fruit. Bushels of it, 
going to waste. Maybe she could get 
time that day to make some more apple 
butter. But the tomatoes wouldn’t wait. 
She must pick them and get them to town 
to-day, or that would be a dead loss. 
After all her work. Well, it would only be 
in a piece with everything else if it did 
happen so. She and John had bad luck, 
and they might as well make up their 
minds to it. 
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She finished her part of the milking and 
hurried back again tothe overcooked bacon 
and strong coffee. The children were down, 
clamorous, dirty, always underfoot. Jim, 
the eldest, was in his first term of school. 
She glanced at his spotted waist. He 
should have a clean one. But she couldn't 
help it. She couldn’t get the washing 
done last week. And when she was to 
get a day for it this week she didn’t know, 
with all the picking and the trips to 
town to make! 

Breakfast was hurried and unpala- 
table, a sort of grudging concession to 
the demands of the body. Then John left 
in the milk wagon for the station, and Jen- 
nie packed little Jim’s lunch basket with 
bread and apple butter and pie, left the 
two little children to their own devices in 
the back yard, and started toward the 
barn. There was no time to do anything 
in the house. The chickens and turkeys 
had to be attended to, and then she must 
get to the tomato patch before the sun 
got too hot. Behind her was the orchard 
with its rows and rows of laden apple 
trees. Maybe this afternoon—maybe to- 
morrow morning. . . . There were the 
potatoes, too, to be lifted. Too hard work 
for a woman. But what were vou going to 
do? Starve? John worked till dark in the 
fields. 

She pushed her hair back with a quick, 
bovish sweep of her arm, and went on 
scattering the grain to the fowls. She re- 
membered their eager plans when thev 
were married, when thev took over the 
old farm—laden with its heavy lien—that 
had been John’s father’s. John had been 
so straight of back then and so jolly. Only 
seven years, yet now he was stooped a 
little, and his brows were always drawn, 
as though to hide a look of ashamed 
failure. They had planned to have a 
model farm some day: blooded stock, a 
tractor, a new barn. And then such a 
home as they were to make of the old 

"stone house! Jennie's hopes had flared 
higher even than John’s. A rug for the 
parlor, an overstuffed set, like the one in 
the mail-order catalogue, linoleum for the 
kitchen, electric lights! 

They were young and oh, so strong! 
There was nothing they could not do if 
they only worked hard enough. 

But that great faith had dwindled as 
the first years passed. John worked later 
and later in the evenings. Jennie took 
more and more of the heavy tasks upon 
her own shoulders. She often thought 
with some pride that no woman in the 
countryside ever helped her husband as 
she did. Even with the having, and rid- 
ing the reaper! Hard, coarsening work, 
but she was glad to do it for John’s 
sake. 


HE sad riddle of it all was that at the 

end of each vear they were no further 
on. The only difference from the vear be- 
fore was another window shutter. hang- 
ing from one hinge, and another crippled 
wagon in the barnyard which John never 
had time to mend. They puzzled over it 
in vague distress. And meanwhile life 
degenerated into a straining, hopeless 
struggle. Sometimes lately John had 
scemed a little listless, as though nothing 
mattered. A little bitter when he spoke of 
Henrv Davis. 

Henry held the mortgage and had ex- 
pected a payment on the principal this 


year. He had come once and looked about 
with something very like a sneer on his 
face. If he should decide some day to 
foreclose— That would be the final blow. 
They would never get up after that. If 
John couldn’t hold the old farm, he would 
never try to buy a new one. It would 
mean being renters all their lives. Poor 
renters at that! 

Well, Jennie thought as she hurried 
back along the path, she had done her 

art. She had slaved, never spared herself. 

orked her fingers to the bone. 


HE went to the tomato field. It had 
been her own idea to do some trucking 
along with the regular farm crops. But, 
like everything else, it had failed of her 
expectations. As she put the scarlet 
tomatoes, just a little over-ripe, into the 
basket, she glanced with a hard tighten- 
ing of her lips toward a break in the trees 
a half-mile away where a dark, glistening 
bit of road caught the sun. Across 
its polished surface twinkled an endless 
rocession of shining, swift-moving ob- 
jects. The State Highway. 

Jennie hated it. In the first place, it 
was so tauntingly near and vet so hope- 
lessly far from them. If it only ran bv 
their door, as it did past Henry Davis/s 
for instance, it would solve the whole 
problem of marketing the fruits and vege- 
tables. Then they could set the baskets 
on the lawn and people would stop for 
them. But as it was, nobodv all summer 
long had paid the least attention to the 
sign John had put up at the end of the 
lane. And no wonder. Why should 
travelers drive their cars over the stony 
country by-way, when a little farther 
along they would find the same fruit 
spread temptingly for them at the very 
roadside? 

But there was another reason why she 
hated that bit of sleek road showing 
between the trees. She hated it because it 
hurt her with its suggestion of all that 
passed her by in that endless procession 
twinkling in the sunshine. There they 
kept going, day after day, those happy, 
care-free women, riding in handsome 
limousines or in gay little roadsters. Some 
in plainer cars too, but even these were, 
like the others, women who could have 
rest, pleasure, comfort for the asking. 
They were whirled along hour by hour to 
new pleasures, while she was weighted to 
the drudgery of the farm like one of the 
great rocks in the pasture feld. 

And—most bitter thought of all—thev 
had pretty homes to go back to when the 
happy journey was over. That seemed to 
be the strange and cruel law about homes. 
The finer they were, the easier it was to 
leave them. The poorer they were, the 
more you were tied to them. Now with 
her— If she had the rug for the parlor 
and the stuffed furniture, and linoleum 
for the kitchen, she wouldn’t mind any- 
thing so much then; not the work, nor 
being tied down vear after vear; but as it 
was, she had nothing, methine, but hard 
slaving and bad luck. And the highway 
taunted her with it. Flung its impossible 

leasures mockingly in her face, as she 
bent over the vines or dragged the heavy 
baskets along the rows. 

The sun grew hotter. Jennie put more 
strength into her task. She knew, at 
last, by the scorching heat overhead that it 
was nearing noon. She must have a bite 
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of lunch ready for John when he came in. 
There wasn’t time to prepare much. Just 
reheat the coffee and set down some bread 
and pie. 

She started toward the house, giving a 
long yodeling call for the children as she 
went. They appeared from the orchard, 
tumble. and torn from experiments with 
the wire fence. Her heart smote her at 
sight of them. Among the other dreams 
that the years had crushed out were those 
of little rosy boys and girls, in clean 
suits and fresh ruffled dresses. As it was, 
the children had just grown like farm 
weeds. 

This was the part of all the drudgery 
that hurt most. That she had no time to 
care for the children, sew for them, teach 
them things’ that. other children knew. 
Sometimes it seemed as if she had no real 
love for them at all. She was too terribly 
tired as a rule to have any feeling. The 
only times she used energy to talk to them 
was when she had to reprove them for 
some dangerous misdeed. That was all 
wrong. It seemed wicked; but how could 
she help it? With the work draining 
the very life out of her, strong as she 
was. 

John came in heavily, and they ate in 
silence except for the children's chatter. 
John hardly looked up from his plate. He 
gulped down great drafts of the warmed- 
over coffee and then pushed his chair back 
hurriedly. 

“Tm goin’ to try to finish harrowin' in 
the south field," he said. $ : 

“Im at the tomatoes," Jennie an- 
swered. “Pve got them 'most all picked 
ready for takin’ in.” 

That was all. Work was again upon 
them. 


T WAS two o'clock by the sun, and 

Jennie had loaded the last heavy basket 
of tomatoes on the milk wagon in which 
she must drive to town, when she heard 
shrill voices sounding along the path. The 
children were flying in excitement toward 
her. 

“Mum! Mum! Mum!” they called, as 
they came panting up to her with big, 
surprised eves. 

“Mum, there's a lady up there. At the 
kitchen door. All dressed up. A pretty 
lady. She wants to see vou.’ 

Jennie gazed down at them disbcliev- 
ingly. A lady, a pretty lady at her kitchen 
door. All dressed up! What could that 
mean! Was it possible someone had at 
last braved the stony lane to buy fruit? 
Mavbe bushels of it! 

“Did she come in a 
asked quickly. i: 

“No, she just walked in. She's awful 
pretty. She smiled at us.” 

Jennie’s hopes dropped. Of course. She 
might have known. Some agent likely, 
selling books. She followed the children 
wearily back along the path, and in at the 
rear door of the kitchen. Across from it 
another door opened into the side yard. 
Here stood the stranger. ; 

The two women looked at each other 
across the kitchen, across the table with 
the remains of two meals upon it, the 
strewn chairs, the littered stove; across 
the whole scene of unlovely disorder. They 
looked at each other in startled surprise, 
as inhabitants of earth and Mars might 
look af they were suddenly brought face to 
face. 


car?" Jennie 
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Jennie saw a woman in a gray tweed 
coat that seemed somehow to be a part 
of her straight, slim body. A small gray 
hat with a rose quill was drawn low over 
brownish hair. Her blue eyes were clear 
and smiling. She was beautiful! And yet 
she was not young. She was in her forties, 
surely. But an aura of eager youth clung 
to her, a clean and exquisite freshness. 

The stranger in her turn looked across 
at a young woman, haggard and weary. 
Her yellowish hair hung in straggling 
wisps. Her eyes looked hard and hunted. 
Her cheeks were thin and sallow. Her 
calico dress was shapeless, and begrimed 
from her work. 

So they looked at each other for one 
long, appraising second. Then the woman 
in gray smiled. 

"How do you do," she began. “We 
ran our car into the shade of your lane to 
have our lunch and rest for a while. And 
I walked on up to buy a few apples, if you 
have them." 

Jennie still stood staring at the stranger. 
There was an unconscious hostility in her 
eyes. This was one of the women from the 
highway. One of those envied ones who 
passed twinkling through the summer 
sunshine from ai papi to pleasure while 
she slaved on. 

But the pretty lady’s smile was dis- 
arming. F aei started toward a chair and 
pulled off the old coat and apron that lay 
on it. 

*' Won't you sit down?” she said politely. 
“Tl go and get the apples. I'll have to 
pick them off the tree. Would you prefer 
tambos?” 

“T don’t know what they are, but they 
sound delicious. You must choose for me. 
But mayn’t I come with you? I should 
love to help pick them.” 


The American Magazine 


Jennie considered. She felt baf- 
fled by the friendliness on the 
other woman’s face, and utterly 
unable to meet it. But she did 

not know how to refuse. 

“Why, I s’pose so. If you can get out 
here through the dirt." 

She led the way over the back porch 
with its crowded baskets and pails and 
coal buckets, along the unkempt path 
toward the orchard. She had never been 
so acutely conscious of the disorder about 
her. Now a hot shame brought a lump to 
her throat. In her preoccupied haste, be- 
fore, she had actually not noticed that 
tub of clothes she had put to soak a week 
ago and forgotten. And the overturned 
milk cans and the rubbish heap! She saw 
it all now swiftly through the other wom- 
an's eyes. And then her head went up 
in a bitter defiance. Why should she care 
how things looked to this woman? She 
would be gone, speeding along the high- 
way in a few minutes as though she had 
never been there. 


SHE reached the orchard and began to 
drag a long ladder from the fence to the 
rambo tree. 

The other woman, cried out in distress. 

“Oh, but you can’t do that! You 
mustn't. It’s too heavy for you, or even 
for both of us. Please just let us pick a 
few from the ground." 

Jennie looked in amazement at the 
stranger's concern. It was so long since 
she had seen anything like it. 

“Heavy?” she repeated. “This ladder? 
I wished I didn't ever lift anything 
heavier than this. After hoistin' bushel 
baskets of tomatoes onto a wagon, this 
feels light to me." 

The stranger caught her arm. “ But— 
but do you think you should? Do you 
think it’s right? . . . Why, that’s a man's 
work!” : 

Jennie's eyes blazed. Something furious 


Jennie hated that bit of sleek road showing 
between the trees—hated it because it hurt her 
with its suggestion of all that passed her by 


and long-pent broke out from within her. 

* Right! Who are you to be askin’ me 
whether I'm right, or not? What would 
have become of us if I didn't do a 
man's work? It takes us both, slavin’ 
away, an’ then we get nowhere. A person 
like you don't know what work is! You 
don't know—” 

Jennie's voice was the high shrill of 
hysteria; but the stranger's low tones 
somehow broke through. 

“Listen,” she said soothingly. ‘Please 
listen to me. I’m sorry I annoyed you by 
saying that, but now, since we are talking, 
why can’t we sit down here and rest a 
minute? It’s so cool and lovely here under 
the trees, and if you were to tell me all- 
about it—because I’m only a stranger— 
perhaps it would help. It does sometimes, 
you know. A little rest would—” 

“Rest! Me sit down to rest, an’ the 
wagon loaded to go to town? It'll hurry 
me now to get back before dark." 

And then something strange happened. 
The other woman put her cool, soft hand 
on Jennie's grimy arm. There was a great 
compelling tenderness in her eyes. 

“Just take the time you would have 
spent picking the apples. I would so 
much rather. And perhaps somehow I 
could help you. I wish I could. Won't 
you tell me why you have to work so hard?” 

Jennie sank down on the smooth green 
grass. Her hunted, unwilling eyes had 
yielded to some power in the clear, serene 
eyes of the stranger. A sort of exhaustion 
came over her. À trembling reaction from 
the straining effort of weeks. 

“There ain't much to tell," she said 
half sullenly; *only that we ain't gettin' 
ahead. We're clean discouraged, both of 
us. Henry Davis is talkin' about fore- 
closin' on us if we don't soon pay some 
principal. The time of the mortgage is 
out this year, an' mebbe he won't renew 
it. He's got plenty himself, but them's 
the hardest kind." She paused, then her 
eyes flared. ‘An’ it ain't that I haven't 
done my part. Look at me. I'm bare 
thirty, an' I might be fifty, I'm so weather- 
beaten. That's the way I've worked!" 


When Queens Ride By, by AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 


* And you think that has helped your 
husband?" 

“Helped him?" Jennie’s voice was 
sharp. *Why wouldn't it help him?" 

The stranger was looking away through 
the green stretches of orchard. She laced 
her slim hands together about her knees. 
She spoke at last slowly. 


“MEN are such queer things, husbands 
especially. Sometimes we blunder 
when we are trying hardest to serve them. 
For instance, de want us to be economi- 
cal and yet they love to see us in pretty 
clothes. They need our work, and yet 
they want us to keep our youth and our 
beauty. And sometimes they don't know 
themselves which they really want most. 
So we have to choose. That's what makes 
it so hard." 

She paused. Jennie was watching her 
with dull curiosity as though she were 
speaking a foreign tongue. Then the 
stranger went on: 

“I had to choose once, long ago. Just 
after we were married, my husband de- 
cided to have his own business, so he 
started a very tiny one. He couldn't 
afford a helper, and he wanted me to sta 
in the office while he did the outside sell- 
ing. And I refused, even though it hurt 
him. Oh, it was hard! 

“ But I knew how it would be if I did as 
he wished. We would both have come 
back each night, tired out, to a dark, 
cheerless house and a picked-up dinner. 
And a year of that might have taken some- 
thing away from us; something precious. 
I couldn't risk it. So I refused, and stuck 
to it. . 

“ And then how I worked in my house— 
a dat it was then. I had so little outside 
our wedding gifts; but at least I could 
make it a ien shining, happy place. I 


tried to give our little dinners the grace of 


a feast. And as the months went on I 
knew I had done right. My husband 
would come home dead-tired and dis- 


couraged, ready to give up the whole 
thing. But after he had eaten, and sat 
down in our bright little living-room, and 
I had read to him or told him all the funn 
things I could invent about my day, 
could see him change. By bedtime he had 
his courage back, and by morning he was 
all ready to go out and fight again. And 
at last he won, and he won his success 
alone, as a man loves to do." 

Still Jennie did not speak. She only 
regarded her guest with a half-resentful 
understanding. 

The woman in gray looked off again 
between the trees. Her voice was very 
sweet. A humorous little smile played 
about her lips. 

“There was a queen once," she went 
on, "who reigned in troublous days. And 
every time the country was on the brink of 
war and the people ready to fly into a 
panic, she would put on her showiest 
dress and take her court with her, and go 
hunting. And when the people would see 
her x M by, apparently so gay and 
happy, they were sure all was well with 


the Government. So she tided over many 
a danger. And I've tried to be like 
her. 


“Whenever a big crisis comes in my 
husband's business—and we've had sev- 
eral—or when he's discouraged, I put on 
my prettiest dress and get the best dinner 

ow how, or give a party! And some- 
how it seems to work. That's the wom- 
an's part, you know. To play the 
queen... .” 

A faint "honk-honk" came from the 
lane. The stranger started to her feet. 

“That’s my husband. I must go. 
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Please don't bother about the apples. 
I'll just take these from under the tree. 
We only wanted two or three, really. And 
give these to the children." She slipped 
two coins into Jennie's hand. 

Jennie had risen too, and was trying 
from a confusion of startled thoughts to 
select one for speech. Instead, she onl 
answered the other woman's bright Spade 
by with a stammering repetition and a 
broken apology about the apples. 

She watched the stranger’s erect, lithe 
figure hurrying away across the path that 
led directly to the lane. Then she turned 
back to the house, wondering dazedly if 
she had only dreamed that the other wom- 
an had been there. But no, there were 
emotions rising hotly within her that were 
new. They had had no place an hour be- 
fore. They had arisen at the words of the 
stranger, and at the sight of her smooth 
soft hair, the fresh color in her cheeks, the 
happy shine of her eyes. 


A GREAT wave of longing swept over 
her, a desire that was lost in choking 
despair. It was as though she had heard 
a strain of music for which she had waited 
all her life, and then felt it swept away into 
silence before she had grasped its beauty. 
For a few brief minutes she, pee Mus- 
grave, had sat beside one of the women of 
the highway and caught a breath of her 
life—that life which forever twinkled past 
in bright procession, like the happenings 
of a fairy tale. Then she was gone, an 
gea was left just as she had been, 

und to the soil like one of the rocks in 
the field. 

The bitterness that stormed her heart 
now was different from the old dull dis- 
heartenment. For it was coupled with 
new knowledge. The words of the stranger 
seemed more (Continued on page 82) 
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Jennie did not speak. She only regarded her guest with a half-resentful understanding 


Letters 'To Louise 


Y DEAR LOUISE: You 

were thirteen years old in 

December, and your ideas 

are beginning to jell. What 

you are to-day determines 
what you will be to-morrow and through 
all to-morrows. If I am to show you the 
truth, and persuade you to accept it, my 
time is now. 

I have not been an excellent parent: 
I have left too much of your training to 
others, whose love for you was not so great 
as mine. I had my work to do. Now 
I face the task of unteaching you—the 
task of undoing much of the work these 
others did. 

You have been raised in the Sunday- 
school and the church. Your conscience 
troubles you if you fail to attend prayer 
meeting. Át times you rebuke your dad 
because he may remain at home to read 
while you go out to worship. Your heart 
is pure and your intentions are good; but 
at times I fear you are in danger of be- 
coming too well-satished with your own 
righteousness—in danger of thinking the 
form greater than the substance, and this 
thought disturbs me, for the complacently 

ious are prone to judge harshly and give 
Bae little sympathy to those who have 
need of much. 

There is another matter that causes me 
some anxiety. Your casual references to 
the Deity indicate that you envision God 
as a man—a man much larger and in 
every way more wonderful than men of 
earth, but still a man—an actual male 
person, with an actual male person's 
capacity for anger, cruelty, and malice. . 

And, finally, there is your disposition to 
feel unkindly toward people who do not 
please you. Unless my memory is at 
fault, you “despise” these people. I 
concede, without argument, that some 
people are despicable; but I fear you 
“despise” for too little reason, and I wish 
to make it clear that this feeling is not in 
harmony with the teachings of the one 
you call ** Master.” 


Yo are my child only in spirit. I 
adopted you when you were eighteen 
months old, and the story of your adop- 
tion contains much that needs explaining. 

Miss Donnie and I had been married 
for many years, and we were lonely. The 
piano keys were clean and white and not 
sticky with jelly, as they should have 
been; the walls were innocent of marks 
made by small and unwashed hands; there 
Were no toys to trip me and exercise my 
vocabulary when I walked about at night; 
and when I came home from work there 
was no one to run a block to meet me, and 
thus earn the privilege of being carried 
home. 

We decided to adopt a child—not you, 
but just "a child." And I insisted on 
getting a boy. pe 

There were other things I insisted on 
also. I wanted an Irish boy, for my people 
came from Ulster and I think the Irish 
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the salt of the earth. I wanted a red- 
headed boy, for the reds have spirit and 
proper stiffening in the bones of their 
kak: and they seldom are average. If 
they don’t grade below the common level 
of intelligence, they usually grade con- 
siderably above. 

Given a red-headed Irish boy, I asked 
only that both his parents should be dead, 
so that I might have no dread of losing 
him once he had become the apple of 
my eye. 

One other thing I desired, but I did 
not make a point of it. I desired a left- 
handed boy, for I have observed that in 
many particulars the south-paw has a 
little edge on those who operate from the 
starboard side. 


KNOWING just what I wanted, I wrote 
the specifications on a bit of paper and 
ordered you, as one orders a machine from 
a wholesaler. I could well afford to be im- 
personal about it, for I hadn’t seen you 
et. 

Y Well, one day a man came from the 
orphanage to which I had sent my order 
and told me that he had what I wanted: 
“Trish,” said he, “left-handed and red- 
headed; both parents dead; only eighteen 
months old." ` i aM. 
. I was delighted. . But my delight was 
short-lived. "It's a girl," said the man. 
My face fell, as men's faces have fallen 
for many thousands of years at the break- 
ing of similar news; but since you cameu 
to specifications in all other Bartuuhusd 
decided to waive the little matter of sex 
and accept you as a gift from the gods. 

A woman brought you a week later, 
while I was out of town. When I came 
home at night and saw you, asleep on my 
bed, I stood amazed and incredulous 
beside you. My spirit sank lower and 
lower and lower, and'only the weakness in 


my knees kept me from unchivalrous flight. 


My dear, you were the ugliest bit of 
humanity I ever saw. Your forehead 


bulged and your cheeks were hollow; your - 


pale red hair was scant; your poor little 
arms and legs were mere fragments of 
skin encasing bones, and your middle was 
distended far beyond the proportions of 
the most rotund kewpie. Moreover, from 
head to foot you had been bitten by mos- 
quitoes until you appeared to be Broken 
out with some peculiarly offensive rash. 

My amazement and despair did not 
last long. Pity took their place, and I 
knew in my heart that any man or organi- 
zation that took vou out of my house and 
back to the conditions you had escaped 
would have to fight for vou. 

How you hated me during those first 
few weeks! How you clawed and screamed 
when I approached you! Your little 
experience had not given you a very good 
opinion of men. But you loved Miss 
Donnie, and that was enough for the 
moment. 

I called a doctor to look you over, and 
the neighbors came in to shake their 


heads and predict that you wouldn't live. 
'The doctor didn't make predictions. He 
merely said that you were starved. 

How hungry you were! I fed you on 
milk chocolate, orange juice, and fresh, 
sweet milk, warm from the cow, and you 
were desperately greedy. When you 
began to drink from a glass of milk, you 
would not pause to draw breath; and 
once, when lincugh it best to take the 
milk away and let you come up for air, 
you set your teeth hard and bit a piece 
out of the glass. 

I can yet remember how my vanity 
purred the first time you cried after me 
when I went to work. You had become 
plump and strong, and as pretty as a red- 
headed little Irishman with a wide mouth 
and a pug nose should wish to be, and I 
was very much in love with you. 

Love didn't give me wisdom, however. 
I made many mistakes. One doesn't learn 
in a day to be a good parent. I did one 
wise thing, however: Y decided that the 
only sin of childhood is disobedience. 
When you loved a pet rabbit unwisely and 
too well—when, in fact, you choked it to 
death, I let the fact point its own moral; 
when you broke a piece of china or by 
accident did any other thing against the 
peace and order of the household, you 
were at once acquitted. When you 
wandered away, you got off with a repri- 
mand.; But when you disobeyed in any 
particular, you got spanked. 

I did not enjoy spanking you. After 
each spanking i ly awake at night and 
called myself hard names, and my heart 
ached with pity for you. But spanking 
taught you the habit of unquestioning 
obedience, and wisdom is justified of her 
children. It has been many years (I 
knock on wood with one hand as I write 
this)—it has been many years since you 
needed spanking. 

You are the center of my universe, now; 
and I desire, as I never desired any other 
thing, to fill you with a passion for Truth 
—to teach you that the whole body of 
truth is good; that the truth must be 
sought and honored, though all the world 
scorn and reject it; that the false must be 
scorned and trampled upon, though all 
the world accept it and bow before it. 

You are unselfish and kind; I want you 
also to be tolerant—I want you to realize 
that one small head never can contain the 
whole of the world's wisdom. 


OW'I will go back to the matter I 
spoke about in the beginning. 

I wish to explain what God is, and it 
will be very difficult; for all of us use 
words in thinking, and the words I think 
with are not always the words you think 
with. I do not believe anybody can think 
bevond his stock of words, and in this mat- 
ter [ must try to think with your words. 

If you take flowers to someone who is 
sick, that is done in a spirit of kindness. 
Now, suppose this spirit of kindness that 
prompts you to be a tiny fragment of a 
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great spirit of kindness that rules the 
universe, and perhaps you will begin to 
understand what I am trying to tell you. 

“God is a spirit,” your Bible says. 

What kind of spirit? 

Your Bible answers that, also. 

“God is love." 

God, then, is a spirit of love. Perhaps 
it would be better to say 
that God is the spirit of love. 
Is that clear? 

You asked me once if 
men are no longer inspired. 
I think the question answers 
itself. If the things you do 
and say are inspired by love 
—by the spirit of love—and 
God is the spirit of love, can 
there be any doubt that you 
are inspired by God? 


HE bedrock of your 

Christian religion is love. 
If you will read John’s Gos- 
pel carefully—I say John’s 
Gospel, because he was the 
Master’s best loved disciple 
—you will find many ad- 
monitions to keep the com- 
mandments of the Master, 
but you will find few com- 
mandments. The com- 
mandments quoted give you 
no specific rules of conduct; 
they require only that you 
love your fellows. 

A great many people say 
they love their fellow men 
when they mean only to 
confess their indifference. 
They mean that they do 
not hate their fellows. 

Love isn’t passive. It is 
active. It delights to serve. 
Its chief pleasure is to give. 

There really isn’t any 
need of defining love. You 
know what it is as well as I 
know. And you know 
whether you love all man- 
kind, or keep your love for 
your Poemata and your, 
little circle of friends. 

If your heart is full of 
love—if you have in you 
enough of the spirit of God 
—you will pity. You will, 
to the limit of your ability, 
minister to those who are in 
need, and regret that you 
cannot do more. You love 
me, and your love prompts 
you to be kind to me; if 
there is love in your heart 
for all mankind, will it not 
prompt you to be equally 
kind to all? 

If I say to you that cer- 
tain things are wrong, it is 
your right to ask me why 
they are wrong, and my 
duty to explain why they 
are wrong. They are not wrong because 
the law says they are. They are wrong 
because they violate the spirit of love. 

You cannot steal from those you love; 
you cannot injure those you love; you 
cannot say untrue things against those 
you love; you cannot envy those you love; 
for love is supreme unselfishness, and the 
final supreme example of it is to lay down 
your life for a friend. 


If you try to live by set rules, the rules 
will in time become an end instead of a 
means, and you will wander ever farther 
and farther away from the truth. 

Your seeming righteousness will be 
wholly mechanical, and will have noth- 
ing in common with that spirit of love 
which is the seed of all righteousness. 
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If love is your inspiration, you will 
need no rules, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
will be within you. 

It is hard to see the truth in a world 
full of people who persist in making rules, 
and as persistently teach that “goodness” 
consists in obeying the rules. 

But you must see the truth if you would 
get close to God; you must have the 
spirit of love in you if you would have 
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God in you; and if I can enable you to 
understand that love is the beginning and 
the ending of all true religion, I shall rest 
content in the knowledge that you have 
the secret of true success. 

I have done my best to explain it to 
you. Now I want you to read this. 
Then get at your bath, for it's nine 

$ . 
o clock—bedtime. 


Letter No. 2 

Y DEAR LOUISE: 
To-day you faced a 
small crisis. You 


had to answer a cuestion of 
mine, and you had either to 
tell the truth or tell an un- 
truth. You. did not acquit 
yourself very well; your Kat 
answer, if not evasive, was 
at least neutral. And the 
fact that you met my second 
question squarely and spoke 
the truth boldly did not 
bring back the whole of 
your self-respect. You were 
a coward for a moment, and 
fully deserved all the hard 
things your better self said 
about you. 

It isn't natural to tell the 
truth, any more than it is 
natural to respect the other 
fellow's property rights. 
Truth-telling is a business 
that has to be learned; it is 
an accomplishment, not an 
instinct. 

I suppose there are people 
in the world who know how 
to train children, but I am 
not one of them. When you 
were a wee tot in rompers, 
you seemed never to let 
commonplace facts interfere 
with your plans or desires 
if fiction seemed to offer 
greater hope of profit. 

I didn't know what to do 
about it. I paddled you at 
times, of course, but pad- 
dling didn't make you scorn 
falsehood; it merely per- 
suaded you that truth is 
expedient. And it did no 
good to assure you that 

eople have no respect for 
Io for public opinion 
meant nothing in your 
young life. It is possible 
that Í could have frightened 
you into ways of virtue by 
telling you that youthful 
liars invariably come to 
some bad end; but I had 
troublesome memories con- 
cerning my own childhood, 
and certain occasions wien 
the truth got something less 
than justice at my hands; 
and I wasn't qualified to 
serve as an example, for I 
felt that I had turned out all right. 

It has been a long time since I wore 
knee pants, and I can't remember just 
how a small boy's mind works; but I 
know it must be very difficult to make a 
decision for virtue, when speaking the 
truth means making a confession and a 
confession invites spanking. I can't re- 
member ever having punished you for a 
fault when you (Continued on page 133) 
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Once it was a mystery, but now scientists have " taken its temperature," measured 
its girth, found out what it is made of, and even put it to work in 
a cook stove— The sun may be cooling off, but you needn't 
worry about freezing for several million years 


By George W. Gray 


O GET the information for this’ 


article I boarded a train in New 

York and rode to Washington. 

It was a fast express and covered 

the two hundred and twenty-six 
and one-half miles in four hours and forty 
minutes. 

While this steam wagon was plunging 
along at fifty miles an hour, more or less, 
a vaster wagon, the Earth, with its two 
and a half billion passengers, was traveling 
toward a far-off destination at the amaz- 
ing speed of 43,200 miles an hour. 

In the four hours and forty minutes of 
the Washington trip, the earth, drawn by 
its star, journeyed 201,600 miles. 

It travels without jar or jolt, without 
any apparent motion at all. What can 
seem more steady and more firmly fixed 
than the solid earth? And yet astronomers 
know that it is in con- 
tinuous motion—not 
only turning on its axis 
every twenty-four hours 
and thus giving us day 
and night, and whirling 
along its path around 
the sun in the 365 days 
that make our year, but, 
drawn on by its star, 
tearing through space in 
a northerly direction 
ceaselessly. At every 
tick of the clock it ad- 
vances twelve miles. It 
has carried. you hun- 
dreds of miles since you 
began to read this article. 

"Hitch your wagon to 
a star," said Emerson. 
Well, our terrestrial 
wagon ts hitched to a 
star. The star is not 
only pulling us on this 
mysterious journey 
through space, but it 
also warms and lights our 
earth, causes clouds to 
form, rain to fall, vegeta- 
tion to grow, and con- 
trols, apparently, all the 
physical forces which af- 
fect earthly life. 

Our star, of course, is 
the sun, and it was to ask some questions 
about the sun that I called on Dr. Charles 

Abbot, director of the Astrophysical 
Observatory of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. For more than twenty years Doctor 
Abbot has specialized on the sun as his 
field of study, and his observations and 
discoveries have caused him to be recog- 
nized as a foremost authority in this field. 
Doctor Abbot’s book, “The Sun,” has long 
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been accepted as a standard textbook on 
its subject, and has recently been supple- 
mented by a new publication, “The Earth 
and the Stars," which summarizes the 
latest advances in astronomy. 

“A man once came to me," Doctor 
Abbot related, *and said he couldn't be- 
lieve that the sun is really hot, because 
he'd noticed that in climbing a mountain 
he strikes colder air, and the higher he 
climbs the colder it gets. In other words, 
as he put it, ‘If I get closer to a fre, 
oughtn t I feel more heat? 

“Well,” continued Doctor Abbot, ‘Mrs. 
Abbot and I spent the summer of last 
year on top of Mt. Wilson, in California, 
and for three months our cooking was 
done for us by solar fires more than ninety- 
two million miles away. We baked bread, 
cakes, and pies, roasted meats, cooked 


SON OBSERVATORY 
A photograph of the sun taken with a spectroheliograph at Mt. 
Observatory. The dark places on the sun’s face, which are discussed by 
Doctor Abbot in the accompanying article, are sun spots. 
vary in diameter from 500 to 30,000 miles for the central dark part, and 
range up to 100,000 miles or more for the surrounding less dusky portions the 


vegetables and cereals, and Mrs. Abbot 
canned quite a lot of fruit, with no other 
heat than that of the sun received on a 
mountain top one mile above sea lev ea A 

“What did vou have?" I inquired, * 
kitchen range fueled by the sun?" 

“Yes, only it wasn't in the kitchen but 
out on a porch in the cool mountain aim 
explained the astronomer. “It was really 
the culmination of a number of experi- 


ments that we have made in the observa- 
tory of the Smithsonian Institution. 

“Back in 1910, when we leased a plot 
of ground from the Mt. Wilson Astro- 
nomical Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institution, and established our solar 
observing station there on the mountain 
top, we rigged up a simple mirror device 
for catching sunbeams, and, by reflection, 
causing them to heat water. It worked, 
and was very interesting as a sort of toy, 
supplying a bucket of water near the 
boiling point every two or three hours. 

“Five years later I took the results of 
our experiments with the water heater and 
designed a larger and more efficient sun- 
beam trap, connected it with a two-com- 
partment oven, and the result is the solar 
cooker on Mt. Wilson. Refinements and 
improvements have been made from time 
to time; but it is essen- 
tially the same as origi- 
Bally designed. We 
improved the mirror in 
1920, and in 1924 largely 
rebuilt the device for 
absorbing and storing the 
sun’s heat.” 

“ And does it get really 
hot?" 

"Hot? It got hot 
enough one day to catch 
fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion. The cotton 

packing used to insulate 
m heat reservoir against 
the outside air simply 
burned up. We replaced 
it with a fireproof ma- 
terial, and have had no 
trouble since. 


“THE highest tem- 
perature we have 
been able to raise in the 
oven was 175° Centi- 
grade, which is seventy- 
ħve degrees above the 
boiling point of water. 
The more usual tempera- 
ture, however, is 150°. On 
an ordinary bright day 
oven would attain 

that temperature around 
mid-forenoon. Since the oven and the heat 
surrounding the oven are well 
insulated against the outside air, most of 
the heat is retained ov ernight. If we get 
up to 150° during the day, we generally 
fnd the temperature in the oven next 
morning to be around rro? Centigrade. 
That is well above the boiling point, and 
would cook our breakfast with 
solar heat trapped the day before and held 


Wilson 


These spots 


reservoir 


thus we 
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by the solar cooker in storage overnight. 

“The fact is, of course, that the 
amount of heat thrown out by the sun 
is prodigious. It has been calculated 
that if the solar energy falling on a 
square yard of surface could be converted 
into mechanical work without loss, it 
would exceed a horse-power. Think of 
all the square yards of house roofs on 
which the sun pours its rays each bright 
day; millions upon millions of potential 
horse-power, enough going to waste to 
drive all the machines in the world, if 
only we could harness it. 


"BUT that is a big "if^ No solar 
engine has yet been made, to my 
knowledge, capable of utilizing more 
than three per cent of the available solar 
energy. 

Several experiments were made in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico with solar engines 
used to pump water; but the machines 
were bulky and costly in proportion 
to the power they were able to deliver, 
and I believe they are no longer in use. 

“Of course an ob- 
vious handicap to all 
solar cookers, engines, 
and other sun ma- 
chines, is the inter- 
ruption of clouds. On 
cloudy days at Mt. 
Wilson our solar 
cooker was unable to 
absorb the necessary 
heat, and then we had 
to depend on a gaso- 
lene stove which we 
kept as an auxiliary 
for just such exigen- 
cies. It is a necessary 
condition to the use 
of a solar cooker that 
it be installed in a 
region that has a large 

roportion of cloud- 
[esa days. 

“The fault is not 
in our star, but in our 
atmosphere, in the in- 
clination of the rays 
and the shortening of 
the days, with the 
advance of the sea- 
sons. A mountain top 

ets more heat, not 
ae than the valley. 
Screen off the wind 
and absorb the sun’s 
rays vertically on a 
dark surface, and you 
would find them  : 
hotter on the peak of — "ss: 

Mt. McKinley, where there is perpetual 
snow, than the rays collected on the same 
day on the same kind of receiver in a hot 
desert valley. 

“The mountain top gets more heat be- 
cause of its rarer, more transparent air. 
And it loses its heat easily for the same 
reason, and because of the cooling winds 
which circulate in the higher altitudes. 
One factor in making the lower levels 
warm is the mantle of atmosphere which 
surrounds the earth to a thickness of 
scveral miles. It is densest at sea level and 
grows rarer as you ascend. Measure- 
ments show that this blanket of atmos- 
phere absorbs about one half of the heat 
that the sun sends earthward. 

“But it is fortunate for us that the earth 
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has this protective atmosphere. Without 
it we should literally cook by day and 
freeze stiff by night. The moon is a stand- 
ing example of what would happen to us 
if the earth should lose its atmosphere— 
granted, of course, that we could exist 
long enough without air to have anything 
happen. 

* [he moon has no atmosphere, no air, 
no moisture, no clouds. It is swathed on 
all sides in empty space. By measuring 
its temperature with a very delicate in- 
strument called the bolometer we know 
that the moon's sunlit surface is close to 
the boiling point of water. Similar meas- 
urements taken when the moon is eclipsed 
show that within a few minutes after the 
sun's rays are shut off, the surface tem- 
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An active solar prominence, or great jet 
of luminous vapor, leaping out like 
flame to a distance of 140,000 miles above 
the surface of the sun. The small black 
spot at the left indicates the relative 
size of the earth. (Left) Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, Director of the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who gave the information for this 
article. Doctor Abbot is holding the 
silver disk pyrheliometer, which he in- 
vented to measure the radiation of the 
sun. For all its long name, the instru- 
ment is simple, consisting primarily 
of a long tube that catches the sun's 
rays, and projects them upon a black- 
ened silver disk, which is connected 
with a thermometer. The instrument 
in the middle, called a pyranometer, 
measures the brightness of the sky; and 
the galvanometer on the right registers 
electric currents produced by the sun's 
spectrum. It can register amounts as 
small as one hundred-billionth of the 
current required by an incandescent 
electric lamp. These instruments will 
be used by the National Geographic 
Society’s Solar Radiation Expedition, 
which Doctor Abbot will lead Lclf way 
around the world, to make a daily 
measure of the heat of the sun 


»erature drops below the freezing point. 
Night on the moon is stark, frigid cold, 
and day on the moon is quivering, arid, 
desert heat. 


* ANOTHER example is our neighbor- 
ing planet, Mars. It travels a path 
around the sun that is outside our path. 
"Therefore it is farther removed and gets 
less of the solar heat. In addition, Mars 
seems to have an exceedingly rare atmos- 
here, and this means that much of the 
heat it absorbs during its day escapes 
into space when darkness falls. Doctor 
Coblentz, who observed Mars last sum- 
mer, reports finding temperatures as low 
as 60° and 70° below zero in the dark part 
of Mars. It would seem that the Mar- 
tians, if there be any, have to endure a 
severe cold snap every night. 

* And we would be in the same boat if 
it were not for our atmosphere, which 
shades us from the full force of the sun’s 
rays during the day, and blankets the 
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heat against complete radiation into space 
during the night. 

“That winter is a cold season in our 
northern hemisphere is not because the 
sun has diminished its output of heat— 
the truth is we are closer to the sun in 
winter than in summer, because of the 
shape of the orbit or path which the earth 
travels around the sun. It may seem 
strange, but in January the sun is three 
million miles nearer the earth than it is 
at its farthest distance, in Jul 

“Our winter is cold, not because the 
sun is farther away, or because it has 
banked its fires, but for two earth reasons: 
‘The first is that the globular earth whirls 
along its orbit at such an inclination 
during winter—like a spinning top that 
leans to one side—as to receive the sun's 
rays obliquely north of the tropics. Thus, 
the rays have to pass through more 
thickness of the absorbing atmosphere, 
and besides are spread over larger areas, 
owing to obliquity. The second reason 
is the fact that the days are short and 
allow a briefer period for the earth to 
absorb solar heat, while the longer nights 
offer more opportunity for the heat to 
escape into space. In summer, the rays 
come straight down, the days are long 
and nights short—thus exactly reversing 
conditions. 


“TRE tropics are hot both winter and 
summer because there day and night 
are always equal, and because throughout 
the year the sun’s rays beat straight down. 
No one who has ever been in the tropics 
and experienced the terrific. depressing 
downpour of sunshine would ever raise a 
question as to whether the sun is hot." 

" And no one who's ever got a real case 
of sunburn on the beach could sensibly 
doubt it," I added. “But what is the 
sun, Doctor Abbot? You tell me it's a 
star, our star. Then the question be- 
comes, What is a star?" 

"The answer to that question brings us 
back to this subject of heat," he replied. 
"Look around at the world we live in. 
Imagine it on fire, heated to incandes- 
cence, the metals and all other elements 
not only melted into liquid but also va- 
porized into gas. "That's the sun, only it is 
1,300,000 times the volume of the earth. 

“Two hundred years ago Sir Isaac 
Newton asked, ‘Are not the sun and fixed 
stars great earths vehemently hot?’ His 
question suggests the answer, and it is the 
answer of modern science. The sun, our 
star, is a great earth vehemently hot. 

“We find by analyzing the sun's light 
that it is made of the same stuff that our 
earth is made of. About forty different 
earth elements, including such familiar 
ones as iron, calcium, hvdrogen, nickel, 
aluminum, carbon, copper, silver, and 
zinc, are observed in the sun. The others 
are almost certainly there too, only harder 
to observe. In fact, one of our elements 
was not known to exist until it was dis- 
covered in the sun. ‘Thirty vears after its 
discovery there, a chemist identified it in 
a mineral in his laboratory; and now there 
are natural gas wells down in Texas spout- 
ing this element, helium. Next to hydrogen 
it is the lightest known substance, and, 
unlike hydrogen, it is non- “inflammable. 
Helium 15 used to inflate balloons and 
dirigible airships. 

“The finding of helium on the earth 
after it had been discovered in the sun is 
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one of the romances of astronomy. It 
suggests how closely akin we are to our 


star. There is another mysterious element ` 


which has been sighted in the corona, or 
atmosphere of the sun, of which we have 
as yet been unable to find any trace on the 
earth. It is called ‘coronium, ' and perhaps 
some dav we shall come upon it here: 

“While the sun is 1,300,000 times the 
volume of the earth, it weighs only about 
332,000 times as much. This indicates 
that its substance is not so dense as that 
of the earth, which is what we would 
expect of a gaseous globe. But though 
the sun is glowing gas throughout, it is in 
such a state of pressure that the interior 
gases are compressed into a form thicker 
than water. 

“The mass of the sun is so great that 
gravitation on its surface is thirty times 
that of the earth’s surface. A man who 
weighs two hundred pounds on the earth 
would weigh three tons on the sun. It 
is this enormous pull of gravitation, tend- 
ing on the sun, as on the earth, to draw 
everything to its center, that creates the 
tremendous interior pressures. 

“ Also, it is this gigantic mass that holds 
our earth and the other planets of the 
solar system in their orbits, and keeps us 
traveling ceaselessly in our circuit around 
the sun. The bonds are inv isible—nothing 
but the force of gravitation. Neptune, 
the farthest distant planet of the sun, 
swings 2,800,000,000 miles from the solar 
center in an orbit so vast that its complete 
journey requires a period equal to one 
hundred and sixty-four of our years. It 
might seem incredible that any appre- 
ciable bond could exist across nearly three 
billion miles of space. - And vet, so firmly 
is Neptune hitched to our star that the at- 
traction between it and the sun has been 
computed as equivalent to a cable of solid 
steel five hundred miles in diameter." 

"Has any actual measurement been 
made of the temperature of the sun?" I 
asked. 

“It is vastly hotter than anything we 
know on this earth,” answered Doctor 
Abbot. “Our instruments show its sur- 
face temperature is around 6,oc0° C. 
and this is nearly twice that of the electric 
arc lamp. Doctor Eddington has recently 
shown that in the sun's interior the tem- 
perature probably reaches 18,000,000°. 


% It I5 impossible for us to imagine the 

intensity of heat represented by these 
figures. On the earth we heat iron, and it 
first gets red, and then glows yellow, and 
then white, and finally melts to a thick 
liquid. But a piece of iron brought into 
the sun's temperature would explode into 
gas instantly. 

“Langley, the late secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, once made an 
experiment to compare the solar rays with 
those of molten steel. He went to one of 
the great steel works in Pittsburgh and 
watched the process of steel making. 
First, several tons of molten tron were 
poured into the converter and mixed with 
half a ton of silicon and carbon. Then a 
blast of air was shot up through the 
mixture, and the result was a heat so 
intense that when a second load of molten 
iron was added it looked dark like choco- 
late, by contrast with the fiery white mass 
within. This liquid steel was poured out, 
shooting white stars of sunlike brilliancy 
for a hundred feet. 


“ But-when Langley consulted his meas- 
uring instrument, then took. a reading 
of the radiátion of the steel and compared 
it with that of an equal area of the 
sun, he found the sun's rays eighty-seven 
times more powerful. This included all 
rays, visible and invisible; and when he 
measured the light rays only, the sun 
proved five thousand times more brilliant 
than the liquid steel. And the measure- 
ments of the sun, in this instance, were 

made in the smoky atmosphere of Pitts- 

burgh, where less than half their intensity 
reached the instrument. : 
E GET a demonstration of the in- 
candescence of the sun when sun 
spots appear on its surface. Sun spots 
photograph dark; but when we examine 
them we find they are more brilliant than 
any light we are able to produce on the 
earth. It is only by contrast with the 
glowing surface that they appear dark 
—vwhich suggests that the surface itself 
is ineffably bright. 

“Sun spots are solar storms. They are 
whirlpools on the surface, caused by the 
uprush of superheated gases from the 
interior. As the gases spurt up from the 
enormous pressures below to the surface 
regions of lower pressure, they expand, 
and in expanding cool. But this coolness 
is only relative—a difference of even a 
thousand degrees between the surface 
temperature and that within the whirl- 
pool would leave the spot still hotter than 
any temperatures we are able to attain on 
the earth. 

“Sun spots are accompanied by other 
solar effects. At the period when the spots 
are numerous, the solar atmosphere, or 
corona, as it is called, flares out from the 
sun’s disk in all directions nearly evenly 
extended—a beautiful pear!-colored halo, 
which we see at times of a solar eclipse. 
When sun spots are few this halo is less 
uniform and extends out from the sun’s 
cquator on either side in shape somewhat 
like an arrow head. 

“Then there are great feathery promi- ` 
nences that leap out beyond the edge of 
the disk to tremendous distances, like 
swirling flames licking out from a fre. 
Measurements show that in times of many 
sun spots, prominences extend out hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles. Think of a 
flame leaping out to a distance of 200,000 
or 300,000 miles, and then think of our 
carth's diameter, 8,000, by contrast. 
Prominences give us a hint of the tre- 
mendous forces at work in our star. 

“The surface of the sun has a mottled, 
granulated appearance, the granulations 
varying in brightness. With telescopes 
like the great 150-foot tower telescope at 
the Mt. Wilson Observatory—which shows 
objects as small as a hundred square miles 
—we see these granulations close-up, as it 
were, and find that they are areas hun- 
dreds of miles across. A dark granule may 
be the size of Illinois or New York, a bright 
one as big as Texas or California. 

“As we watch the sun revolving on its 
axis, we sometimes see bright patches ap- 
pear; and then we know a sun spot is due. 
Usually a spot will break out right where 
the bright patches, or faculze (torches) as 
thev are called, appear. Facule always 
precede the spots; and accompany them, 
and usually disappear when the spots 
disappear. 

“ But don't think of these objects on the 
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The total eclipse of January 24th, 1925, photographed at Middletown, Connecticut, 
for the Mt. Wilson Observatory. The irregular area of light is the corona, which is 
usually recognized as the sun's outermost envelope. Its longest streamers reach from 
the sun far out into limitless space. The exact composition of the corona is unknown 


sun as permanent, like lakes and islands 
on the earth. We see changes taking place 
as the sun passes them before our eyes. 
Granulations change, faculz break up, sun 
spots enlarge, contract, change their shape 
in various ways, and finally disappear. 
Some sun spots last only a few days. 
Others for months, and we see them again 
and again as the sun revolves, 
carrying them out of sight to 
bring them back to view two 
weeks later. Sun spots range in 
size from a few hundred miles 
across to tens of thousands of 
miles. 


“(CYNE of the remarkable 
things that we have 
learned about sun spots is that 
they vary in their comings and 
goings in fairly regular cycles of 
about eleven and one-eighth 
years. In 1913, for example, was 
a period of decreased activity. 
For a while there were no spots 
at all observable, something that 
hadn't happened in a hundred 
years—for we have records of 
sun-spot cycles from the year 
1610 until now. After this inac- 
tivity in I9I3 spots began to ap- 
pear, and by 1917 there were 
more than a hundred 'sun-spot 
numbers,’ asitisexpressed. From 
1917 they began to decrease, un- 
til around 1924 we had again 
reached the minimum and could 
find only a few small spots. 
"We are now emerging from 
this period of few sun spots, and 
may expect to reach the maxi- 
mum by 1928. You will notice 
that the progress from minimum 
to maximum is faster than from 
maximum down to minimum. 
In other words, the solar storms 
come up more rapidly, appar- 
ently, than they die down. We 
had a large outburst in June of 
1925, and may expect the spots 
to increase during the next two, 
taree, or four years. 


“Sun spots are of unfailing interest to 
scientists. Doctor Hale, of Mt. Wilson 
Observatory, has found that they are mag- 
netized, and has been able to measure the 
polarity and strength of their magnetism. 
A picture of the sun is taken every clear 
day at the Naval Observatory, in Wash- 
ington, the Mt. Wilson Observatory, and 
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The hundred-and-fifty-foot tower tele- 


scope at Mt. Wilson Observatory 
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at several other observatories throughout 
the world, so that it is improbable that a 
day passes without a clear photograph of 
the sun being made at some place. Care- 
ful records are kept of sun spots and other 
solar manifestations. 


"EVEN though the spots are outbursts 
more than 92,000,000 miles away, 
they seem to affect the earth and obtrude 
upon many of our mundane activities. At 
periods of numerous spots or of large spots, 
the aurora borealis, or northern lights, 
flares out with great brilliancy, and the 
solar storms are accompanied by magnetic 
storms on the earth, interfering with the 
operation of ocean cables and land tele- 
phone and telegraph lines." 

A recent instance of this phenomenon 
occurred in 1921, when on the night of the 
fifteenth of May long-distance telephone 
service throughout the United States was 
demoralized, and other frequent serious 
interruptions were experienced in suc- 
ceeding days. The strong magnetic cur- 
rents particularly affected the telephone 
signaling systems, and in many cases 
central stations lost their ringing power, 
though talk was not interfered with. And 
this was not a period of maximum sun 
spots, but marked the passage of a large 
spot across the sun’s disk. 

We may put up with occasional inter- 
ference with our wire service without pro- 
test perhaps, but there is one subject of 
universal interest that also seems to be 
affected by solar storms, and that is our 
weather. Apparently earthly weather is a 
sort of reflection of solar weather. 

“One of the things we have 
observed," Doctor Abbot re- 
lated, “is that when sun spots 
are most numerous, our instru- 
ments measure an increase in 
solar heat. But, curiously, dur- 
ing these periods most of the 
land surface of the earth is a 
little cooler. This seems para- 
doxical. It may be that the in- 
creased solar heat causes greater 
cloudiness in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and the clouds reflect a 

rtion of the heat off into space. 

ut we can’t explain it. We 
haven’t enough data yet. We 
only know that the condition 
exists. 

“More than twenty years ago 
we began at the Smithsonian 
Institution to make daily meas- 
urements of the amount of heat 
that reaches our atmosphere 
from the sun. Frequent inter- 
ruption of cloudiness in Wash- 
ington caused us to move our 
observing station to clearer skies, 
and in the past sixteen years we 
have measured the sun’s heat in 
such widely separated regions as 
California, Africa, Chile, and 
Arizona. At present we main- 
tain two stations, one on a 
mountain in the arid region of 
Arizona, the other on a mountain 
in the great nitrate desert of 
Chile, where it almost never 
rains, and where there is neither 
animal, insect, reptile, nor vege- 
table life. With the coóperation 
and support of the National 
Geographic Society we are this 
year (Continued om page 137) 


How I Do My Worrying 


COME of an old worrying family. 
We have been worriers for gen- 
erations—particularly when there 
wasn't anything to worry about. I 
seem to have inherited the gift from 
both sides of the house. 

My father could do more heavy worry- 
ing about nothing than any other person 
I ever knew. The weather was his special 
meat. He was a farmer, and if there 
wasn't enough rain he worried; if there 
was too much rain he worried; if by some 
remarkable chance the weather was per- 
fect, he worried for fear it might not hold. 
I don't recall that his worrying ever had 
any effect on the weather. 

But when the real test came and there 
was something big and crushing to worry 
about, Father didn't worry at all. In 
fact, at such times he became something 
of a hero—a calm, determined, indomi- 
table man. But when it was something 
small, inconsequential, and wholly be- 
yond his powers—why, then he turned 
loose and did some of his finest, highest 
class worrying. 

So I came by my worrying ability hon- 
estly. I began early in life, and continued 
to worry until quite recently, when I 
learned how to cure myself of it. Now, 
lots of people wait until they are fairly 
well along in life before they start to 
worry. But not I. Some of my hardest 
worrying was done while I was still a lad. 


WE HAD a neighbor named Jim Some- 
thing who worked with a threshing 
machine, chewed tobacco, and got drunk 
Saturday nights. Jim was the cause of one 
of my first worries. The crew was thresh- 
ing on our farm, and as I was just old 
enough to lug a water jug it was my duty 
to keep the men supplied with water. I 
came with the water jugs; the men were 
loafing around the machine, something 
having gone wrong with the engine, and 
naturally were eager for any distraction. 
Then old Jim fastened his eves on me 
and, wiping the tobacco from his mouth, 
began to laugh. 

"Look at 'em, look at ’em,” he said, 
pointing to my feet. "Nothin! in the 
world's got feet like them, except a mud 
hen. Haw! Haw! Mud hen! Mud hen!” 

The whole rough crew began to laugh. 
I slipped away, but the damage was done. 
I began to worry about having big feet. I 
had never heard of a mud hen, nor had 
I ever seen one, but that didn't keep me 
from worrying. I wore shoes too small for 
me; I stayed away from parties on ac- 
count of my feet, and when I was in the 
presence of others I was sensitive about 
them. 

I looked at boys with smaller feet, and 
envied their pedal extremities. It seemed 
to me that I was marked for life, when, 
as a matter of fact, my fect were normal 
for one of my size. I was growing, and 
became a tall man, and now, I suppose, for 
mv height my feet are average. But I 
certainly wasted no end of worry on them. 
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By Homer Croy 


Tran to nose, having a nose larger than 
is absolutely necessary, and I became 
sensitive about it. I was now beginning 
to take an interest in those fascinating, 
mysterious creatures called girls; but I 
believed that they would never have any 
use for me, because my nose was not laid 
out according to the popular pattern. 
Many and many a inel looked into the 
mirror and thought just how far it should 


be trimmed down. But I never told a soul. 


about my worries, for they seemed too 
terribly big and personal and intimate 
even to mention them to anybody else. I 
suffered in silence. 

I spent several years, off and on, worry- 
ing about my nose. And then, to m 
astonishment, I was told one day that 
had a strong nose. I couldn't believe it— 
this, the nose I had spent so much time 
worrying about, wasn't out of place after 
all. But do you think that cured me? Not 
much. I merely looked around for some- 
thing else to worry about. 

It happened to be girls. In our farm 
neighborhood there were more boys than 
girls. I looked the girls over, and began 
to worry that hee | got ready to marry 
there wouldn't be enough girls to go 
around and I would have to batch. I 
knew what batching on a farm meant— 
greasy skillets, plates stacked up in the 
dishpan, and having to wash your own 
clothes. It was terrible; nothing could be 
worse—and all the other men having 
nice, bonny wives. I spent a lot of time 
worrying about it, and then one day I 
read in a magazine that there were more 
women than men in the world. I was 
completely staggered. All that high-class 
worrying had been absolutely wasted. 


MY HAIR nest engaged mv attention. 
I began to find more and more of it 
on my coat collar, and my hair brush re- 
sembled a vacuum-cleaner roller. To me 
this was a terrible, ignominious, over- 
whelming blow. I saw other young men 
going around with enough hair to start a 
mattress factory, and I said to myself, 
"Why can’t I be like that? Why do I 
have to look like something Grandma 
darns the socks on?" 

I bought evervthing I could and put 
it on the wind-swept spot; I went through 
the advertisements. telling about. the 
great miracles that had been wrought on 
worse locations than mine, and bought 
bottles, jars, tubes, powders, and mange 
cures until I smelt like a city incinerator. 
Did they help the situation? Did. they 
bring back one hesitating hair? No. I 
might just as well have saved the elbow 
grease. My hair had made up its mind to 
be moving along, and, so far as I know, 
all my coaxing didn't make it tarry an 
hour longer. I got in some of my highest 
grade worrying over this. 

I worried. about what people would 
think of me, and I worried how much 
older I would look than I was, and I 
sneaked around and priced toupees. But 


after I had grown older and seen a little 
more of the world, and wasn’t quite so 
sensitive about the old billiard ball, I be- 
gan to realize I wasn’t so badly off, after 
all. I found that men I had admired, 
with as much hair as a Russian dancer, 
had other troubles. If it wasn’t their 
eves, it was their teeth, for it is rare for a 
person to have good hair, sound teeth, 
and strong eyes. In the other two I had 
an almost perfect score. I had never 
worn glasses and I didn't have a dead 
tooth in my head. It took me some time 
to realize this and then I felt better, for 
the thing in life is to play a winning per- 
centage. 


O*E of my pet specialties was getting 
all stewed up about things that were 
over and done with. Once, during my poor 
days, I had lent the most honest-talking 
man I ever knew four hundred and fifty 
dollars out of money that I had saved 
penny by penny. He gave me as security 
some lots on Staten Island, and later I 
found that the mortgages on them were 
as thick as binders were in Florida. 

I was able to get back only seventy- 
five dollars, and on days when I didn’t 
have anything else to worry about I 
would think about that fool blunder. I 
went over and over it. Jf I hadn't let 
the honest-talking man take me out to 
lunch, if I hadn't let him give me that 
good cigar, if I had had sense enough to 
look up the records, 1f I had only invested 
in something else—I had a string of ifs as 
long as a telephone line. 

That worry carried me over a couple of 
years, until I began to go in for a brand- 
new kind known as secret worries. Now, 
they are the worst kind of all, the kind 
you won't share with anyone. You store 
them up, and they begin to gnaw at your 
vitals. Rats, you know, have to live by 
gnawing. If they don’t gnaw, their teeth 
grow so long that they choke the rats to 
death. And a secret-worry rat is never so 
happy as when it is gnawing away at the 
door of your subconscious. 

One of my secret worries was that 
friends in my profession. were making 
more money than I. ] had set out to do 
a rather high order of work—work that 
brought critical praise, but little money; 
and I feared that mv friends were getting 
ahead of me financially. It was a fight 
between a certain kind of commercial 
work which paid well, and a higher, more 
demanding quality, for which the rewards 
were not so big. But I didn't tell anyone 
about this. I hugged it to my soul, and 
showed a smiling exterior to the world. 
No one knew and no one suspected—and I 
continued to worry. 

] worried about little things. It made 
no difference how small a thing was, I 
would worry about it just the same, and 
I would give as much high-class worry to 
some inconsequential trifle as I would to 
something big and worth-while. People 
said things that hurt my feclings; I wor- 
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ried about a neighbor I didn't like; I 
worried about something a cousin had 
done which I felt reflected on me. I was 
full of petty worries. 

I began to worry about my health. I 
hadn't been ill in fifteen years and hadn't 
missed a meal in ten, but that didn't make 
any difference—I began to worry just the 
same. At this time the fashionable dis- 
ease was appendicitis. 
Everybody who pre- 
tended to be anybody 
had an appendicitis oper- 
ation. had gone for 
years just barely realiz- 
ing there was such a 
thing as an appendix; 
but now that other peo- 
ple began to talk about 
it, and it was in the 
newspapers, I com- 
menced to feel twitches 
in my right side. I 
would wake up in the 
night and say: 

“It’s getting worse; I 
just know that I'll never 
be able to live through 
the operation." As a 
truth, I think this was 
what scared me into 
making a will. 

After a time, appendi- 
citis operations went out 
of fashion, so I forgot all 
about my appendix. 


"| BEN along came the 
fashion to have your 
teeth. pulled for what- 
ever happened to be ail- 
ing you. Every time I 
felt bad, or had a twinge, 
I said, “It’s my teeth. 
Ive got to have 'em 
pulled." But I didn't go 
to a dentist at once. In- 
stead of that, I put in a 
lot of time dreading it 
and worrying about it. 

“What if I have to have 
all my teeth pulled? I'll 
look awful." I had 
friends with these sets 
of unusually white teeth, 
and I pictured myself 
going up the stairs at 
bedtime with a teacup 
of cold water in my 
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dentist, and after put- 
ting a bulb the size of a 
hazelnut in my mouth, 
he said my roots were all 
healthy and in good con- 
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dition. 
But I wouldn't be- 
lieve him. So I went to another dentist, 


and he said the same thing. I had 
wasted all this worry. 

High blood pressure next became the 
fashionable ailment. And, of course, I 
immediately got high blood pressure in an 
aggravated form. I would put my finger 
ey es, 


simply 


on my pulse and sav, my artery is 
hard. That blood is having a terrible 
time to squeeze through.’ 

I had attacks of dizziness; my appetite 


got mislaid; headaches assailed me, and I 
had a nasty ringing in my ears. I became 
weak and dispirited —I was sure I wouldn't 
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last much longer. At last I went to a 
doctor, who, ale listening to my tale of 
woe, got out a mysterious contrivance, 
fastened it to my arm, told me to shut my 
hand, and then began to blow it up. 

He read the dial. 

"Why, you haven't got high blood 
pressure," he said; **as a matter of fact 


the blood pressure is below normal." 
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I was staggere d 


the very thing 
I had done so much worrying about 
I didn't have at all. 
However, as I was convinced 
that something was wrong with me, 


I went to a health institute in New York 
and got overhauled by five doctors. And 
when the report came it said that I was in 
good condition—they didn’t even recom- 
mend polf. 

But I continued to worry just the same. 
If I had stopped to make out a worry 
table, it would have been something like 
this: 


Private Worry Table 


Things that never happened 40% 
Things over and past that couldn’t 

be changed by all the worry in the 

world 30% 
Petty worries 10% 


Needless health worries 12% 
Real, legitimate worries 
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When I first came 
to New York I was, 
for a brief time, in the 
publishing business for 
myself, and was try- 
ing to sw ing a prop- 


osition too big for 
me. The money I had 
was negligible, and 


affairs were not work- 
ing out the way I ex- 
pected. — The worse 
things looked, the 
harder I worked. In 
fact, in all my life I 
have never worked so 
hard over anything as 
I did over this small 
publishing venture. I 
owned a little maga- 
zine, and published 
the first book ever 
issued on the subject 
of writing motion pic- 
ture scenarios. 


(THINGS grew worse 
and worse, and I 
gave more and more 
energy trying to right 
them. I couldn’t sleep 


and I couldn't eat. 
despondent, and I was on the verge of a 


I grew morose and 


nervous breakdown. By some chance, 
which I have now forgotten, I joined a 
gymnasium and began a course of training. 
It took some time before I picked up; but 
at last I felt better, and when I began to 
feel better I did not do so much worrying. 

But I did not really connect exercise 
and worry until (Continued on page 188) 


It dawned on him you had to 
die to get any of the rewards 


HIS is the day of the psycho-analyst and 
psychiatrist. When our children hearken at 
Mother's knee to the pretty fairy story of the 
naughty little complex that grew into a bold, 
bad inhibition, and of the atavistic impulse 
that went forth and slew the wicked sex 
suppression; when Binet and Freud are friends 
of the household, in place of the Smith Brothers 
and Lydia E. Pinkham, and dandruff is cured 
by mental suggestion. 
It is to these brothers of the Psycho and the 
Pseudo that we dedicate the simple tale of 
Willie the Worm. 


ILLIAM ANGLE was a 

perambulating inferiority 

complex—five-foot-ten of 

less than the dust. In his 

cradle he had flinched from 
rude noises and strange people. His small 
boyhood was spent in digging holes to 
crawl into. When he had been licked par- 
ticularly hard by some other boy, his 
widowed mother used to get out the Bible 
and read him that bit about the meek in- 
heriting the earth and the other cheering 
promises to the lowly in spirit. William 
listened politely, but with cooling en- 
thusiasm as it dawned on him you had 
to die to get any of the rewards. 

When he was twelve, his mother in- 
herited her particular lot in the heavenly 
subdivision, and William was taken by a 
gentleman to whom his mother had always 
referred as “your cousin Oscar, once re- 
moved.” When William was fifteen Cousin 
Oscar removed himself once more, and 
this time permanently. With him went 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six dollars belonging to William. 

This gave William a beautiful. oppor- 
tunity to begin carving for himself one of 
those careers which begin with newsboy 
and end with merchant prince. He took 
the first step as office boy in the firm of 
“ Barden Inc., Dryg’ds, Wholesale." From 
there his business career advanced with 
all the rapidity of a tortoise in a road 
race. At the end of five years he was 
moved from office boy to checker, and 
when another four years had whizzed by 
he was made second assistant to the file 
clerk at the magnificent salary of twenty- 
two-fifty a week. 

At the end of another three years it 
dawned on the office manager that Wil- 
liam was doing all the work of the first 
assistant, and at least half the labor of 
the file clerk himself. In the interest of 
efficiency he disposed of the two, and 
advanced William to the office of chief 
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file clerk, at twenty-five dollars a week. 
William thanked him with tears in his 
eyes. 

William worked in a sort of cage made 
by the corner of the main office and a four- 
foot partition which divided the file-room 
from the desks without. This partition 
was to William what bis shell is to a 
hermit crab. Outside of it he felt helpless, 
defenseless, and a trifle indecent. Inside, 
with the further protection of his desk in 
front and his metal filing cases behind, he 
was able to meet the world. 


William neither wanted nor needed, 


assistance. His files were his life. He 
yearned over them, adored them, slaved 
for them. He memorized whole tables of 
names and figures, so that he could lay his 
hand upon any required paper without the 
use of his carefully prepared indexes. 
Inside his domain all was order, and 
nothing was lost. As a consequence, he 
was blamed for everything that was mis- 
placed throughout the entire place. 

If the President, who was nervous and 
inclined to dyspepsia, mislaid a paper, he 
sent for William and talked with him 
seriously about the state of his office files. 
If Blankenhorn, the G. M., who weighed 
two hundred and ten and was known as 
Old Blankety Blank, laid an important 
letter in his chair and then sat on it, he 
roared for William, and demanded to 
know what he meant by it, sir! And if 
Jimmie, the office boy, lost a biil on the 
way to the mailing chute he cheerfully 
laid it to William. 

William accepted it all. He not only 
accepted it but he also apologized and 
promised earnestly to do better in the fu- 
ture. Being what he was, and, further, be- 
ing inflicted with the name of Angle, it 
was inevitable that he should be known 
as Willie the Worm. 


"THE office clock was marking five min- 
utes to twelve as William came out of 
a fog of figures and neatly stacked his 
papers, pencils, and eraser in an exact, 
geometrical line on the blotter. Not for 
him the luxury of a wrist watch. William 
had reduced his expenditures to a system 
which took in most of the necessities of 
life but none of the frills. He could, for 
instance, enjoy the doubtful blessing of 
two meals a day at Mrs. Elton's boarding- 
house (Sunday dinners extra and no 
second helpings), but his budget did not 
run to the length of a lunch at noon, un- 
less a ten-cent glass of near-milk and a 
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The delightful story 


of his turning 


By Florence Ryerson 
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lean doughnut could be so described. 

He might spend five cents twelve times 
a week for the pleasure of fighting the 
subway rush, but if he wanted to go out 

x 
on a Sunday he walked. He could pur- 
chase one suit a year—total thirty dollars, 
two pairs of pants, included—but an over- 
coat was a biennial event. 

All this was no reflection on his salary, 
which had, by now, reached thirty a 
week. Men have waxed fat on thirty a 
week. Men have married and raised large 
families on thirty a week. But not Wil- 
liam. He remained long and lean and 
unencumbered, and of his thirty less than 
twenty went into active circulation. For 
William was living in the future. He 
might be a worm now; but already he was 
spinning his cocoon, and some day, not so 
far distant, he intended to emerge a full- 
blown butterfly. 


E WAS just under twenty when the 
; Deanta] dream had come to him. A 
persuasive insurance agent dropped into 
the office after five-thirty. At that hour 
all had gone home but William. The 
agent was not above even such small fry, 
and, sitting down at William's desk, hehad 
done things with a pencil and paper which 
left the file clerk breathless. Before Wil- 
liam's delighted eyes he had made figures, 
ordinary figures, sit up and beg. He 
showed him just what a dollar a week 
would do in ten years . . . what five 
dollars . . . ten dollars. He took Wil- 
liam's salary, saved it, compounded it, 
Sad bought the Flatiron Building for his 
eirs. 

He took William’s age and multiplied it 
and divided it, and gave him an income of 
ten thousand a year in twenty years. He 
took his mother’s age at marriage and his 
father’s age at death, added them, sub- 
tracted something from the result, and 
gave William fifty thousand cash at the 
age of fifty. At the end of half an hour he 
led William, still slightly groggy, down 
the street to a doctor's office, and two 
days later William was in possession of a 
paper which would cost him ten dollars a 
week for the next twenty years, but would 
release him from worry thereafter. 

Now—at the age of thirty—William 
lived for just two things: his files and his 
future. At forty he would be independent. 
And what was forty! Pooh! At forty, a 
man was still young, just ripe for seeing 
the world and enjoying life. Get that 
last—enjoying life. William knew just 
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how it should be done. 
He might go lunchless; 
he might wear the second 
pair of his trousers until 
a patch was not oniy 
expedient but essential; 
he might stretch his 
weekly budget to the 
breakıng point, but never 
did it fail to produce one 
dollar for the movies. 
One dollar will yield four 
quarters, and four quar- 
ters, expended after care- 
ful research in the motion 
picture and dramatic col- 
umns, will give much 
more than a liberal edu- 
cation. 


NoT only did William 
know how the natives 
dressed in Malacca and 
Kabul, but he had also 
witnessed the coronation 
of half a dozen kings, and 
taken part in twice as 
many wars. He knew by 
sight most of the world’s 
greatest statesmen, and 
all of its athletes. He 
could describe, down to 
the pattern of his batik 
handkerchief, just what 
the well-dressed man 
should wear and the well- 
dressed woman leave off. 

William needed no 
book of etiquette. Filed 
away in his brain was the 
proper subtitle to cover 
every situation, every 
emotion. And with the 
subtitle ran the appro- 
priate gesture, as used by 
our best known male ex- 
ponent of the cinema- 

raphic art—Lester 
pat a When the time 
came and William’s an- 
nuity fell due, he knew 
just what he would do 
with it, and how he 
would act. Until then 
he was content to remain 
—Willie the Worm. 

But to-day something 
was wrong. It had been 
growing increasingly 
wrong for a week or more. 
William was not usually 
introspective, but as he 
prepared to fare forth 
for his doughnut and 
milk he tried to locate 
the seat of his difficulty. 
Whatever the trouble, 
it was elusive. Some- 
times it seemed to rest in his stomach. 
At others it was higher up and in his left 
side. His heart, he decided. Something 
must be wrong with his heart. He had 
been warned by the doctor who made the 
insurance examination that there might 
be something just a trifle out of the way 
there—nothing serious, of course; but he 
ought to keep his eye on it. 

And now it was acting up, had been 
acting up for a week or so. Somebody 
[nes his cage and spoke to him, and his 

eart took a double flip-flop and turned 
over. It left him quite breathless and in- 
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capable of answering the voice, which 
repeated itself at once. 
“Hello, Willie," it said. “Aren't you 


coming out to milk the cow?" 


ILLIAM did not need to look up. He 

knew just whoitwas—Mary O'Shane. 
She had been in the office only two weeks, 
but already she knew everyone and they 
all knew her. A scandal, William con- 
sidered it, the way she addressed people 
by their first names and asked them 
things . . . smarty things like this now. 
“Aren't you coming out to milk the cow?” 
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Old Blankety Blank bore down upon William's retreat, rumbling like a tank going into 
action. ‘tLooky here!” he roared. ‘‘You've got that Green account mixed up again!” 


Why shouldn’t he drink milk for his 
lunch if he wanted to? A good deal better 
than the pink thing with whipped cream 
she had finished off yesterday. He knew 
what she ate, because she had sat next to 
him at the drug-store counter. He could 
still close his eyes and see her licking the 
cream off the long-handled spoon with a 
ridiculous pink tongue. Also, he could see 
her brown eyes with dancing yellow lights, 
and her hair. Anyone could see that hair. 
It was outrageous. It stood out from the 
other brown and yellow heads in the ofhce 
like a red flag. At times, when the sun- 
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light cut across the room in a golden shaft, 
it seemed alive and burning. 

William did not like her hair. Also, he 
did not like the golden smudge of freckles 
on her nose, nor the way she kidded every- 
one, from Jimmie to Old Blankety Blank 
himself. He did not like the way she 
danced on her toes instead of walking, nor 
her manner of throwing back her head 
when she laughed—which was often. In 
fact, there was not one single thing about 
Mary O'Shane which William liked, and 
he disliked everything about her so hard 
and so often that every time she came near 
him he had one of those queer heart 
attacks. He rose now and looked at her. 

“Tm going to lunch," he said. 

Mary brought up her hands, and he 
saw she was carrying a small and cocky 
hag felt hat, which she jammed on her 

ead. 


“Well,” she said, surprisingly, “c’mon!” 


Te HIS intense astonishment, William 
came. He had never lumched with a girl 
before and he didn't intend to begin now; 
but he came. He didn't like Mary, not 
one single little thing about her; but he 
couldn't very well turn her down, could 
he? Anyway, he walked by her side, and 
as he passed Jimmie, the office boy, he 
heard some remark, about Mary's little 
lamb, which left his ears burning. As they 
went down in the elevator Mary took his 
arm. That was another thing he didn't 
like about her, the way she had of taking 
a fellow's arm and looking up at him. She 
didn't mean a thing by it, anyone could 
see that, but it was very distressing to 
William. 

They turned into the same drug store 
where she had sat beside him the da 
before, and Mary ordered her lunch. it 
was orange this time instead of pink, and 
had marshmallows on top, with nuts. 
William shuddered as he drank his milk. 
The thing couldn’t cost a cent less than a 
quarter, and it meant he couldn’t go to 
see Lila LeGrand in “Passion Flowers.” 
But, quite surprisingly, Mary insisted 
upon paying for the thing herself. After 
drinking it to the last squeak of the straw 
she reached for the check and took it 
firmly from his hand. 

“No, William,” she said; “I may be a 
kidnapper, but I’m kind to dumb animals. 
I wouldn’t part you from a nickel for the 
world!" William stared at her. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired 
weakly. 

“T realize what agony it is for you to sit 
next to me,” she grinned. “And I won't 
add to your torture.” She slipped down 
from the stool and grinned back at him. 
* And, anyway,” she added, “I don't have 
to pay for it. . . . I bet Tim McClure I'd 
make you lunch with me and I've won! 
G-'by." With a little bob of the saucy hat 
she was gone. 

William turned and finished his milk. 
There was at least three cents’ worth 
of it left—and a cent and a half's worth 
of doughnut. When he stepped down 
from the stool he had to hold on to it for a 
-minute, because things were going ’round 
and'round. His heart was pounding and a 
dull flush had come into his cheeks. He 
walked around the block three times 
slowly before he returned to the office. 

Mary O'Shane was at her desk, talking 
to Tim McClure and Jimmie the office 
boy, and two stenographers. They were 
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giggling before he came in and the giggle 
swelled into a laugh as he entered. Willie 
went to his cage and sat down at his desk, 
but for once he felt it no protection. The 

ounding grew worse and worse, and he 
eran to be conscious of a dull headache. 
At that moment Old Blankety Blank 
came into the room. The group around 
Mary's desk drifted apart like clouds 
before a wind, but the G. M. was not 
interested in them. He bore down upon 
William's retreat, rumbling like a tank 
going into action. 

“Looky here!" he roared, ** you've got 
that Green account mixed up again!" 

Instinctively William cringed. 

“Yes, sir," he said meekly. The G. M. 
shook a bunch of papers under his nose. 

“Look!” he said, “Look at 
these orders! They don’t match 
up with the letters, and the 
letters don’t square with the 
invoices and the invoices don’t 
gee with the bills. The whole 
thing’s in a thunderuva mess!" 

“Ves, sir,” said William 
again. “PIL fix it." And he 
took the papers and spread them 
out as Old Blankety Blank 
rumbled back into the office. 

The Green file was his partic- 
ular béte noire. Always, when 
everything else was running 
smoothly, the Green account 
popped up to disrupt his days 
and make sorrowful his nights. 
It was the largest account the 
Barden Company possessed, 
and the most temperamental. 

Old Green had a passion for 
minding his own business, and 
everyone else's, and his cor- 
respondence showed the conse- 
quences. If he wrote a letter on 
Monday, complaining that he 
was short ten cases of this or 
that and on Tuesday had re- 
ceived no answer, he imme- 
diately wrote another letter 
redemanding the alteration of 
the bill. Then, like as not, he 
was credited twice with the ten 
cases, and the checking clerk 
tore his hair and the shipping- 
room raised a wail, and the 
bookkeepers gnashed their 
teeth, and the whole ensemble 
fell upon William and demanded to know 
why, whence, and wherefore he had al- 
lowed the Green account to get into such 
a mess. 


ILLIAM'S favorite nightmare was 
that he had died and gone to hell, and 
been put in charge of the Green Com- 
pany's office files. For he knew, as only 
a filing-clerk can know, what the state of 
those files must be. If that one account 
could wreak such havoc in his well-ordered 
department, what, oh, what, must the 
Green filing-room be like? Wakening 
from his nightmare he would lie in a cold 
sweat and think of the things he would say 
to Mr. Green when the old boy popped 
in again, and began stating his opinion 
of Barden Inc.'s methods of business. 
But William never said any of them. 
Instead, he bent like a reed before the gale 
and allowed the G. M. and, on occasions, 
even the President himself to send for him 
and blow him up and tear him to shreds 
before the thundering Green. He even 


allowed himself to be fired now and then 
when the occasion demanded. He was 
used to being fired and coming back, hang- 
ing up his hat and taking his place the 
next morning to continue his wormlike 
existence among the files. 

But to-day he found it difficult to put 
his whole attention on the Green account. 
In the first place, his heart was still 
pounding, and in the second there was a 
warm and strangely disturbing breeze 
blowing in the window from the June 
world without. It rustled across the 
papers on his desk and ruffled the red hair 
of Mary O'Shane, and made odd, unex- 
pected little crinkles run down William's 
spine. But he took himself firmly in hand 
and sorted the letters into three neat little 


For forty seconds 


pies It was just as he had almost finished 
rnging order out of chaos that the 
janitor came in. 

He had a way of coming in at inop- 
portune moments, ostensibly to test win- 
dows and fix leaky valves, but in reality to 
look over the girls and put down presump- 
tuous males. The janitor was six feet, 
and hefty. Now he advanced into Wil- 
pue cage and placed his hand on the 

esk. 

“Get outa the way,” he said. “I gotta 
stand on your desk t' fix that light plug; 
it's on th' fritz." 

William looked up deprecatingly. 

" Couldn't you wait a moment?” he 
asked. “I’ve just got these papers sorted." 

The janitor looked at him, and an 
expression of cold contempt came over his 
face. He reached out one hand and swept 
the three little piles into one. 

“Sort 'em again!" he said. And from 
somewhere behind William came a little 
snort, followed by a giggle. As he looked 
over the partition he saw Mary O'Shane 
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bent over her desk, and her red head was 
shaken by something more potent than 
wind. 

It was the next day the thing happened. 
William had spent a nightmare morning 
over the Green account—with the Presi- 
dent, whose dyspepsia was unusually bad; 
with the G. M., who wanted to be out 
playing golf, and with Old Green. At 
noon, he started to get into elevator No. 
6, but the boy banged the door shut in his 
face and laughed as the car shot down the 
shaft. 

The laugh was echoed behind him 
as he turned to the next elevator, but 
William did not look around. He knew 
just who it was that had a laugh like that. 

t was bad enough to know that she was 


There was no possible doubt about its 
being a doctor. The sign said so all over 
the front of the building. Not only was 
there a sign, but a man twice life-size, 
with his vertebrz exposed to view, held 
aloft a banner inscribed with the strange 
device: “Doctor Sprogett cured me. Let 
him cure you!" 

The sign and the man were both 
painted bright orange, and the same or- 
ange made a broad band up the stair- 
" of the building. 

illiam followed the band up five 
flights of stairs. By the time he had 
mounted the fourth he was out of breath, 
and on the fifth he rested twice. At the 
top of the stairs he entered an office 
which was plainly indicated by more 


the file-room looked like reel six of a seven-reel super-film 


going down in the same car with himself, 
that a wisp of red hair was tickling his 
ear, without looking into her pert little 
face. By the time he reached the street he 
was already in a bad way, and the words 
that followed made him worse. 

“Good-by, Mr. Worm!" said Mary 
O'Shane. William turned and saw that 
she was walking away, and that one hand 
was resting on the arm of Tim McClure. 
It was at that moment his heart did some- 
thing really serious, and he found himself 
holding dizzily onto a corner of a building 
while a solicitous passer-by offered him 
advice. 

“ Better see a doctor!" 

William agreed shakily. He would have 
to see a doctor, and he didn't know any 
doctors. The one who had examined him 
for insurance had long since moved, and 
William had never had a day's sickness in 
his life. Now he walked down the street 
wondering dimly where he could hnd a 
doctor, and suddenly, in answer to his 
prayer, he saw a sign on high. 


orange paint, and found a large assort- 
ment of medical books, a small assortment 


of ancient magazines, and an inner door- ` 


way marked “Doctor Sprogett, N. D., 
H. B., L. G." 


MOMENT later, and before William 

could catch his breath, the dooropened, 
and the N. D., H. B., and L. G. came out. 
In an incredibly short space of time Wil- 
liam was stripped to the waist and the 
doctor was going over him with a set of 
something which resembled plumber’s 
tools. As he did so, he explained the 
initials on the door. It seemed he was 
among other things a Nature Doctor, a 
Health Bringer, and a Life Giver. All of 
which was much newer and more up to 
date than a mere “M. D." 

William agreed with him. He was be- 
ginning to feel better already. He could 
breathe again, and the dizziness was leav- 
ing him. But his heart was still pounding. 
‘The doctor discovered it with interest. He 
listened for some time through a double 
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ear trumpet, at first with mere polite 
attention, then with growing gravity. 
After a moment he stopped, looked at 
William, and slowly shook his head. 

William looked back. 

“Is there—" he asked—"'is there any- 
thing wrong?" 

The doctor did not answer at once. 
Instead, he took the apparatus out of his 
ears and tapped his knee gravely. Then 
he asked a question. 

“Have you," he asked, “any money? 
I don't mean for me, of course. Like the 
sign says, I’m working only for the good 
of humanity; but have you enough to 
take care of yourself . . . five hundred, 
maybe, or a thousand?" He was watching 
William keenly. William shook his head. 


“No,” he said. “Tve got ten dollars to 
last until next Saturday.” 

“Nothing in the bank?” inquired the 
Health Bringer. "Nothing put away 
against a rainy day?” 

"No," said William; “nothing except 
an annuity I was buying.” 

The doctor seized upon that eagerly. 

“An annuity!” he said.  Say—they're 
redeemable for cash, aren't they? That 
is, if you wanted to, you could get out all 
the money you put in, with interest.” 

“But I'm not going to touch it," said 
Wiliam. "Itll start paying when I'm 
forty.” 

For a moment the doctor looked at 
him, then— 

"What if you aren't going to live to be 
forty?” he asked. 

“Not going to live! 
at him. 

“T don't like to discourage you," said 
the doctor; "but if you take my advice 
you'll get out that money and spend it 
right now.” (Continued on page 181) 


" William stared 


Is A Prune A Social Climber? 
A Nut? Or A Kind Of Fruit? 


That's a sample of the mental tests with which I have so often befuddled 
my brain — Wonderful things, these brain teasers: They teli you 
whether you are fitted to be a designer of animal 
crackers, a longshoreman, or a sign painter 


°M HURT. 

I have that less-than-the-dust feeling. 

My assurance and self-confidence 

have been nicked 

A mood of discouragement, dissatis- 
faction, even despondency, pursues me. 
Look what's happened: 

I have discovered that twenty seconds 
are not enough for me to ascertain what 
popular flower is represented in the mis- 
spelled word " humetnaymrhcs." I have 
found it is possible for me to gaze stupidly 
at the words "' achspin," “matoto,” “‘ab- 
bagec," and “noino” for five minutes 
before they rearrange themselves into 
the names of four well-known vegetables. 

t takes me over sixty seconds to dope 
out what kind of fruit is represented in 
the jumbled letter combination “‘neupr.” 

I am forced to admit that if you show 
me a painting of ‘Washington Crossing 
the Delaware," and then, withdrawing it, 
ask me what color hair the third man from 
the left had, how many men were in the 
boat, whether any part of 
Washington's vest was 
visible to the naked eye, 
and how many of the boats 
in the background carried 
horses, if any, I shall show 
great befuddlement. 

hat is worse, I have 
learned that when a com- 
pe picture of five well- 
nown animals is shown 
me, it may take me two 
hours to determine 
whether the neck is that 
of an army mule or a gnu, 
and whether the right 
hind leg rightfully belongs 
to a camel, a sacred ox, or 
an ovis poli. 

In short, I have Those 
Mental Test Blues. 

Confessing my shame 
freely, I have been taking 
intelligence tests. Not vol- 
untarily; I just couldn't 
help it. Nobody can. The 
happy day when a man 
could take his intelligence 
test or leave it alone has 
passed. Fifteen years ago 
an intelligence test was a 
novelty. During the World 
War it became a hobby. 
To-day it has become an 
epidemic. 
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By H. I. Phillips 


The iceman is late bringing in the ice 
because he has lingered on the wagon 
trying to find a word in eight letters 
meaning a kind of velocipede; the grocer's 
boy is overdue with the sausages and the 
soup bunch because he has sat under a 
tree to solve the “ How-Many-Cubes- Do- 
You-See-in-This-Illustration?" test; the 
maid is a half-day behind in her house 
work because she is trying to get the right 
answer to the Missing Details test, and 
the cook lets the roast of veal burn while 
she concentrates on some psychological 
teaser originally designed to determine a 
Polish piano mover's fitness to join the 
army and sleep in the mud. 

You can't get away from these brain 
twisters. The k-store windows are 
full of handy little volumes, published to 
make it easy for every individual to cross- 
examine his or her own intellect during 
spare time. The popular magazines are 
replete with puzzles and contests. You 
can't pick up many newspapers without 
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The kiddies try out an intelligence test on me 


discovering that the publisher is deter- 
mined to keep the dear readers busy dis- 
covering what’s wrong with this picture. 

Many schools and colleges conduct 
annual intelligence tests in which students , 
are asked whether La Valliére is a French 
statesman, a substance ejected by vol- 
canoes, a kind of sofa, or something that 
goes around the neck. Most great busi- 
ness houses to-day require applicants for 
work to answer questionnaires of the 
Edison type. There is now a voter's 
literacy test. It seems only a matter of 
time before a family man will have to 

ass a mental examination before a land- 
ord will rent him a flat. Ultimately, the 
happy groom applying for a marriage 
license may have tc answer twenty ques- 
tions in five minutes, and the bride tell 
the clerk (without more than five seconds' 
hesitation) what killed Cleopatra, where 
nitrates come from, how tapestries are 
made, and who the ninth President of the 
United States was. 

There must be some- 
thing in these intelligence 
tests. All the psycholo- 
gists and most of the 
educators insist that there 
is. They have consider- 
able evidence on their 
side. Still, from where I 
sit, it seems to me they are 
being overdone. 


Y BET is that Charles 

Schwab is a much big- 
ger man to-day than he 
might have been if Andrew 
Carnegie had first made 
him prove his mental alert- 
ness by gazing at five cir- 
cles on a card for two 
minutes, and then, with his 
eyes closed, trying to put a 
pencil mark in the center 
of each circle. I feel that 
john D. Rockefeller did 
very well, considering the 
fact that as a young man 
nobody insisted that he 
read fifteen sentences, each 
word of which was written 
backward, inside of five 
minutes. There is no 
ground for assuming Lin- 
coln would have na 
greater man if he had been 
able within forty-five sec- 
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onds to tell what kind of salad 
dressing was represented in the 
word “ yonnaisema." 

Colleges using mental tests are 
doing so in most cases to deter- 
mine whether applicants for ad- 
mittance will make good students 
or not. In the old days, the 
faculty determined this by ad- 
mitting the students if they passed 
the regular entrance exams, and 
then by reading the morning 
papers carefully, and checking the 
names of the freshmen who ran 
‘their automobiles into the bridge 
abutments, threw water bottles 
from dormitory windows onto the 
heads of passing pedestrians, and 
attacked policemen. The results 
were more reliable, even though 
the faculty had to wait longer for 
them. 


"E original idea behind intel- 
ligence tests, as I get it, was to 
take a given set of questions and 
submit them to a given group of 
young people to determine the 
fitness of that particular group for 
certain studies. To-day it is no 
unusual thing to take a set of 

uestions devised to determine a 

ve-vear-old girl's fitness for 
certain kindergarten studies and 
give them to a fifty-three-year- 
old retired sergeant of police, in 
order to test his fitness for a job 
as a night-club doorman. 

Dr. Alfred Binet is credited 
with being the father of the intel- 
ligence test. Back in the nineties, the 
Binet-Simon tests caused something of a 
sensation, and were eagerly grasped by 


child educators all over the world. One of 


the early Binet-Simon tests was to put a 
two-cent stamp in front of a schoolboy or 
schoolgirl of ten or twelve years, for a 
minute, and then ask him or her to 
describe it. 

That isn't as simple as it seems. I have 
handled a lot of two-cent stamps in my 
time, but at this very minute, when I try 
to describe one, I haven't the slightest 
idea whether the head of Washington 
faces to the right or left or whether it is a 
full-face view. I don't know whether the 
figure “2” is on it once, twice, thrice or 
four times, and I can't give any descrip- 
tion of the background and pattern. 

That test, it seems to me, is a very good 
one to get a line on a school child's powers 
of observation. But I hold it useless when 
used, as it probably is by some employers, 
to determine whether the forty-year-old 
applicant for a job as engine oiler is smart 
enough to hold the job. It wouldn't make 
any difference whether the applicant had 
mailed many letters during his life or not. 
Ic is a reasonable wager that most postal 
clerks, men who have spent years among 
two-cent stamps, couldn’t give you a 
detailed description of one. And it 
doesn't mean anything whether they 
could or couldn't. 

Take my case: A typewriting machine 
has been my daily associate for fifteen 

ears, at least. During most of that time 
have used the same make. Yet I have 
just tried mysclf out, and found I couldn't 
tell you whether any of the letters are of a 
color other than black, how many aux- 
diary. keys it has, and whether the bell is 


What is wrong with these pictures? 


on the right or left. But, in spite of that 
fact, I still think I might give satisfaction 
to an employer who didn't want me to 
describe office equipment to him from 


memory. 

I vell adinit I find it annoying not to be 
able to snap into the right answers to 
these intelligence tests. It is particularly 
humiliating to go, as I did recently, into 
the home of a neighbor, and have his 
three children, ages seven, nine, and 
twelve, rush over with a book of simple 
problems labeled “Have You the Mind 
of a Twelve-Year-Old Child?” and clamor, 
“Oh, let's see if Mr. Phillips can do 'em!" 


ID THIS case the three children had just 
“done 'em." This put me at a disad- 
vantage right off the reel. It was a time 
for strategy. 

“Ah, my dear children!” I exclaimed. 
* Plaving games, eh?” 

“No, it isn't a game,” piped the seven- 
year-old. “It’s a—” 

“Oh, no—my mistake; it's a book,” I 
interrupted, crossing to the far side of the 
room. ‘There’s nothing like a good 
book. . . . Well, it's been a lovely day, 
hasn't it, Mrs. Whiffingham?" i 

“How smart are you, Mr. Phillips?” 
chirped the nine-vear-old as all three of 
the children pressed their pursuit, the 
one with the b climbing into mv lap 
and opening the volume. This was an 
embarrassing question, but I decided to 
tell the truth. 

* Who, me?" I replied. 

“Now, you children mustn't bother Mr. 
Phillips," said Mrs. Whifingham. “He 
doesn't want to see all those problems." 

] could have kissed her for those words. 

“We're not bothering you, are we, Mr. 


Phillips?" asked the twelve-year-old. 
“Not at all! Of course not! No sir. 
Ahem. . . . Well, well, well, what strange 
weather we've had. I heard from a friend 
in Connecticut yesterday that they 
hadn’t—” : 
“Do this one,” piped the nine-year-old, 
pushing the book closer to my face. 
“Look! Question Number 4: ‘What four 
coins add up to 17 cents?’ What are they, 
Mr. Philips?” í 

There was no way out. 

"'How many whats added up to 17 
make how far?'" ] sparred. 

There was intensive gigeling. 

“No, Mr. Phillips; it's ‘What four coins 
add up to 17 cents?'" repeated the twelve- 
year-old. 

“You've got to answer it in twenty 
seconds, or you're out," chirped the seven- 
year-old. 

“Have I?" I parried. 

“Oooh!” crooned the nine-vear-old. 
“Ten seconds are gone already.” 

"Well, now let me see: ‘What four 
coins add up to 17 cents?' Three nickels 
and—" 

“Ho! ho! ho!" cried the three of them. 
“He can't do it. He can't do it.” 

“ And two pennies,” I finished. 

The twelve-vear-old went into a parox- 
vsm of glee, while the others shouted, 
“That’s five coins. It's got to be four!" 

I was never any good at figures anyhow. 
“One dime, one nickel and. two pen- 
nies," I finally blurted, with some satis- 
faction, 

“Oh, Mommer, it took Mr. Phillips 
longer than any of us," piped the seven- 
year-old. “Gee! Do some more for us!” 

This kept up for an hour or more, a 
good time being (Continued on page 171) 


This Quaker Professor Entertains 
Millions Of People 


Ten years ago Dr. Paul M. Pearson, a teacher and lecturer, founded the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua — Last year 4,000,000 persons came to his tents for 
entertainment and instruction — How he started and built 
up this enterprise, and what his patrons like best 


HAVE never tried running a circus 
myself, but once I saw the Ringling 
Brothers at the job. After a great 
deal of hard work on the part of a 
vast number of persons, the whole 
outfit was gathered together on one lot 
and, for the most part, under one big top, 
where the boss could walk around it, 
count it up, watch it, see that it was put 
together right, and that it would really 
work when he blew his whistle at night. 

Now, just imagine that circus split up 
into thirty-three little circuses. Instead 
of being under one big top on one lot, 
imagine it carved up into thirty-three 
shows under thirty-three little tops and 
spread out on thirty-three lots, each one 
in a different town. That gives you about 
the hardest business under canvas. 

As a matter of fact, the particular chain 
of tent shows I have in mind performed 
last vear in one thousand towns. It drew 
a million dollars into its box offices and 
four million people through its gates. It 
required hundreds of performers, mana- 
gers, clerks, ticket takers, tent crews, and 
musicians. It was backed by forty thou- 
sand individual guarantors, each one of 
whom had to be seen personally. 

Yet the man who built this great busi- 
ness was and still is a school-teacher—a 
professor in a Pennsylvania college. More- 
over, he built it in the time he could spare 
from his duties as a teacher. Until re- 
cently, when he could get away from his 
classroom, he actually went on the road 
with his shows. What is even more note- 
worthy, he developed the whole business 
as a labor of love, and without taking a 
cent of profit out of it. 

The business I am talking about is the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua Association. And 
the man who conceived it and who runs 
it is Doctor Paul M. Pearson, professor 
in Swarthmore College, just outside of 
Philadelphia. 

It is not necessary to describe Chau- 
tauqua. Twenty-five million Americans 
were entertained and instructed by its 
singers, its musicians, its jokers, and its 
teachers last year. Its brown tents, mov- 
ing over the face of the land, have been 
called the “caravans of culture." Per- 
haps no other agency is brinping to so 
many millions every year such a pro- 
cession of new ideas. It is making audible 
in the little towns and at the cross-roads 
the fine music of the world. It is bring- 
ing the people of the villages face to face 
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with the great thinkers of two continents. 

There are a number of Chautauqua 
groups moving to and fro in the land; but 
one of the largest and, from one point of 
view at least, the most extraordinary, is 
the Swarthmore Chautauqua. This re- 
markable organization has from the first 
been operated as a non-profit-making pub- 
lic enterprise. And in this Chautauqua 
the biggest factor is Doctor Pearson. In 
fact, Doctor Pearson is the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua. 

The first time I saw him he was stand- 
ing in a group of three. My companion 
pointed out the two men with Doctor 
Pearson as quite important business men. 

“Who’s the other one?" I asked. 

"Oh, he's just a college professor," 
replied my companion. 

Doctor Pearson has a suggestion of the 
rotundity a man gets indoors. But his 
skin has the ruddiness that can be ac- 
quired only outdoors. His hair is snow- 
white, though he is but fifty-four years of 
age. A pair of very large but very mild 
blue eyes adds an air of benevolence to a 
generally kindly face. He is mild-man- 
nered—almost shy at first. In fact, you 
would pick him out anywhere for a college 
professor. Yet he has built and manages 
a bigger business than either of the busi- 
ness men to whom he was talking when I 
first saw him. He directs more employees 
and handles more money than most big 
business men. : 


UP TO ten years ago, he had never 
wandered beyond the duties of teaching 
and lecturing. He had been a favorite on 
the Western Chautauqua circuits. He 
used an entertainment of his own devis- 
ing, called the lecture recital. At that 
time the tents of the journeymen lecturers 
were moving about prosperously in the 
West, and Doaor Pearson, during his 
vacation months, moved about at inter- 
vals with them. One night, as he sat 
awaiting his turn on the program, he began 
to wonder why the small communities of 
the East rarely saw these tents. He asked 
various Chautauqua managers. The 
answer was unanimous: Chautauquas 
could not be made profitable in the East. 
But Paul Pearson, who was blessed with 
an extensive ignoranceof business, thought 
otherwise. And so, with little loss of time, 
he decided to organize a new circuit, and 
put it to work in the New England and 
the North Atlantic states. 


But Chautauquas are business enter- 
prises, requiring cash for lecturers, help- 
ing hands, and railroad fare. Occasion- 
ally Chautauquas lose money. And 
Doctor Pearson had no money to invest 
or lose; moreover, he had no wish to in- 
vest any. This thing looked to him like a 
fine social instrument, as useful in its way 
as the public school. He wanted to estab- 
lish a Chautauqua that would be inspired 
by the highest ideals of community 
service. 

Swarthmore is a Quaker college. Doc- 
tor Pearson is a Quaker. So he submitted 
his dream to some of the patrons of 
Swarthmore. They pledged ten thousand 
dollars for the movement. When five 
thousand dollars was actually paid in, 
Doctor Pearson launched his Chautauqua 
with an almost childlike innocence of the 
appalling limitations of that sum of 
money, and with almost no knowledge of 
business methods. 


HE NEEDED a superintendent for his 
newly established circuit. But he had 
no idea whom to get. However, he remem- 
bered George Turner, a Chautauqua man 
he had met in the West, and he decided 
to start with him. 

Turner went out to solicit towns for 
the new Chautauqua. He had not gone 
far when he got a number of gentlemen at 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, to agree to 
guarantee a Chautauqua in their town. 
The gentlemen announced that they were 
ready to sign the contract. “Contract!” 
gasped Turner. It then dawned on him 
that he was out soliciting contracts, with 
no contracts to sign. He called up Doctor 
Pearson, in Philadelphia, told him that 
he had the guarantors all lined up, that 
they were ready to sign; but that he had 
nothing to sign. 

“Is that necessary?" protested Doctor 
Pearson. ''Aren't they all gentlemen?” 

Doctor Pearson has since learned that 
contracts are good things in business, 
even if they are used only as aids to 
memory. But that is the kind of business 
training he brought to his new venture. 

At the end of the first year, there was a 
deficit of fifteen thousand dollars. This 
was equal to Doctor Pearson's earnings 
as a professor for seven and a half years. 
The directors met and the sad news was 
broken. These directors were Quakers. 
It was a question whether the enterprise 


should be continued. 
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The verdict that settled it was simple. 

“If thee thinks thee can do,it, go 
ahead," said the chairman. 

Pearson thought he could. 

At the end of the second year, the 
deficit had shrunk to five hundred and 
forty-eight dollars. Since then, the Chau- 
tauqua has paid for itself. 

When I asked Doctor Pearson to tell 
me something about his life, he an- 
swered: 

*"That's quickly done. I was born in 
Litchfield, Illinois. When I was four, as 
Bill Nye put it, I moved ‘with my parents’ 
to Kansas. We got there about the same 
time the grasshoppers did, but we failed 
to linger as long. Alinost at once we went 
back to Litchfield. But next year we 
repeated the voyage. We made the trip 
in a covered wagon. After we got to 
Kansas, we lived in the wagon while the 
slow work of putting up a house in that 
wilderness went on. My father, helped 
by his new neighbors, built it. This was 
seven miles from Coffeyville. Later on, 
we moved to Douglas and still later to 
Cherryvale. In Cherryvale, my father 
kept a general store. Here my younger 
brother Andrew and I got our first taste 
of business. We sold papers at the rail- 
road station. Also, we were put in charge 
of the tops and marbles in the store. And, 
with two ponies we bought out of a wild 
herd which came through Cherryvale, we 
made deliveries for my father. We went 
to the public school. Later, we went to 
Baker University. After that, we both 
went to Northwestern University. Still 
later, I took a course at Harvard, got 
married, started lecturing, taught school, 
got into Chautauqua work, organized the 
Swarthmore Chautauqua; and here I am, 
waiting for the next chapter." 

Now that was a quickly told story, 
but, like all such sketches it left much to 
be filled in. For instance, Doctor Pearson 
said, “Still later, I went to Harvard." 
But a little cross-examination elicited the 
fact that he went after he had married 
and become the head of a family. 


[E WAS an apparently trivial incident 
which pares while he was in college 
that turned the whole course of Paul 
Pearson’s life. Every student at Baker 
University in his time was required to 
make some contribution of talent at the 
college entertainments. The lordly sen- 
iors selected their rôles. But the humble 
juniors were assigned theirs. Paul was a 
junior, and he was told to recite some- 
thing. 

“Oh! anything at all,” said the pro- 
fessor who directed the entertainment. 
"Let's see, now... say... a ballad 
or poem of some sort. Make it something 
by Riley, James Whitcomb Riley.” 

hat casual assignment irrevocably 
fixed the boy’s course in life. 

“I had never heard of Riley," he 
explained to me. “There was not a 
volume of his poems at Baker, and none 
to be had in the village bookshop. I had 
to write to Chicago for a copy. That was 
the first book I ever bought because I 
wanted to own it. I have owned a great 
many since, but none that gave me the 
pleasure of that first little volume." 

'The soft, warm, cheerful verses of the 
genial Hoosier poet captivated the lad's 
mind. And after a good deal of debate 
with himself, he selected one to recite for 
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Paul M. Pearson, the founder and director of the Swarthmore Chautauqua 
Association, began his career as a school-teacher, and he is still one. For 
nearly twenty years, he has been professor of public speaking in Swarthmore 
College, located just outside Philadelphia. He operates his non- profit-making 
Chautauqua as a side line and solely because of his faith in the Chautauqua 
idea. Doctor Pearson was born near Litchfield, Illinois, fifty-four years ago 


the show. He picked the one which ends 
with these lines: 


For the world is full of roses, 
And the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you. 


The Riley recitation was the hit of the 
evening. That was more than thirty years 
ago. But Doctor Pearson is reciting that 
poem yet. He has recited it, along with 
other poems from the same author, 
hundreds of times in the lecture which he 
calls, “An Evening with Riley.” That 
lecture made him his wide reputation on 
the lecture platform, and led him, bevond 
a doubt, to his real life work, the building 
of the Swarthmore Chautauqua. 


HEN he had finished at Baker—at 
nineteen—he applied for the job of 
teacher at Cherryvale, and got it. He 
promptly put on an extensive crop of 
whiskers, to conceal his boyish cheeks and 
give him the mature appearance of a 
pedagogue, 
“About this time,” Doctor Pearson 
went on, “a chap named Powell bobbed 


up in my life a second time. He had been 
the cause of my going to Baker Uni- 
versity. He was older than I was, and 
had gone to Baker when I was at high 
school. He was the first boy in our region 
to go to college. 

“ His going was an event. And when he 
returned at Christmas time, those three 
months had made him into a creature of 
transcendent importance. I decided that 
I, too, would have to go to college. By 
the time I finished at college, Powell was 
a preacher with a small flock in a neigh- 
boring town. He proposed to manage me 
in a tour of the corn-silk towns reciting 
Riley's poems. We struck a bargain: 
was to get five dollars for each lecture and 
half the gate receipts over that amount. 

"By the end of the summer, I had 
hlled twenty dates and cleared thirty 
dollars. But I had gained marvelously in 
experience. When. the next. summer 
rolled around, I had a new manager. This 
time the tour was organized upon a more 
elaborate scale. We added a pianist to 
the troupe. The piano did us a world of 
good on the platform; but it ate up the 
profits, and we (Continued on page 140) 
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The boy suddenly stopped the car and turned to her with a quick “What is it? What’s the matter, Mrs. Rowland?” 


Masquerade 
A thrilling mystery romance 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 
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The Story So Far 


HEY were twins—Cynthia and Celia—identical in appearance and utterly unlike in disposi- 

tion, character, and background. Their parents had both been drowned when the twins were 
infants, and they had been separated. Their mother's family—the Wainwrights—had taken 
Cynthia, and she had been brought up with every possible luxury. Celia had been reared by 
their father's family—the Howards—people of very moderate means, and belonging to a radi- 
cal intellectual group strongly disapprove of by the Wainwrights. 

The twins visited each other, masqueraded as each other for a week at a time without detection, 
and grew into charming girls with a strong bond of love between them. Then Cynthia went 
away to finishing school, Celia to college, and Grandfather Wainwright died leaving a will 
which gave everything to Cynthia under such terms that it could not be shared with the child 
reared by the Howards. After this the sisters saw each other seldom, and a feeling of bitterness 
and injustice began to grow in Celia’s heart. Then, Celia just out of college, they met for a few days 
in Venice. Cynthia went on to the Orient with the family of her guardian, Henry Pyncheon, and 
there received the unexpected news of Celia's marriage in Chicago to Philip Rowland. That 
was all she knew until a letter met her at the boat when she landed in New York months later. 
It was from Celia; it said that she was in trouble; and it implored Cynthia to come to Chicago 
at once, register at the Blackstone, and call a certain number—all with absolute secrecy. 

Worried and puzzled, Cvnthia followed directions. Celia came to the hotel and begged Cyn- 
thia to change places with her for a day or two. She could not explain, but she was in great 
trouble; she must go somewhere and. find out something, and then che would come back and 
clear up all the mystery. Her husband was in Springheld, but she was watched, and no one must 
know that she was not at home. It sounded quite crazy; but Celia's distress was so real that 
Cynthia agreed. While they exchanged clothes Celia tofd' her about the apartment, Olga the 
maid, Phil's Aunt Ellen, who was to call that afternoort, and: a ‘certain Tommy Hollister, whom 
she was not to see. 

In the hotel lobby Cy nthia üsdeed amanw fo seemed. to be following her, but she put it down 
to nerves and went on to Celia's apartment. Then things began to happen. Aunt Ellen suspected 
nothing, but she frightened Cynthia bv a solemn warning that Phil would forgive anything else, 
however dreadful, more easily than deception. Then Cynthia caught Olga rifling Celia’s desk, 
and dismissed her—in spite of the girl's disquieting threats. She found a letter from Phil to 
Celia which had been steamed open by Olga, and felt that she must read it. 
quite impersonal, and enclosed a check which he asked her to deposit at once. In the bank, the 
next morning, she saw the detective again, following her—and got to the apartment just in time 
to answer a telephone call from Phil saving he would be home next morning! 

This made her frantic for news of Celia, and on achance she called the room at the Blackstone 
—only to be told by the manager that " Miss Wainwright" had been hurt in an automobile 
accident, and was lying unconscious in St. Luke's Hospital. 


T WAS lunch time, and Cynthia 
thought she ought to eat something 
before starting to the hospital, at 


stopped the car and turned to her with a 
quick, "What is it? What's the matter, 
Mrs. Rowland?" 


It proved to be . 


least some crackers and a glass of 
milk; but she found it impossible. 
However, aside from the conviction that 
her swallowing apparatus wouldn't work, 
she felt calm enough, rather unnaturally 
so. The mirrored door, where she waited 
for the elevator that was to take her down 
to the street, reported no signs of undue 
excitement about her looks. The serious- 
ness of the news she had just had about 
Celia seemed to have steeled her nerves, 
immunized her against further surprise. 
Nothing more that could happen would 
matter much one wav or the other. 
But she was mistaken about that. The 
elevator boy, it seemed, sold newspapers. 
He had a great stack of them in the corner 
of his car. The news of the day had never 
meant less to the girl, and it was a purely 
automatic action that directed her gaze 
to the confusion of headlines. streaming 
across the upper half of the first page of 
the paper which lay on the top of the heap. 
An instant later the boy suddenly 


She did not know she had made any 
noise; but she must have cried out, or 
gasped, or something. 

“Te’s all right," he told him. “Take 
me on down. I want to buy one of your 
papers, though.” 

She saw that he was deeply concerned, 
and not half convinced. 

“Pm not ill," she asserted. 
nothing the matter with me. 
had some bad news, that's all. 
been in an accident." 

Her hands were shaking so that she 
had trouble with the unfamiliar clasp of 
Celia’s purse, and the boy, noting her 
difficulty, said, “Never mind paying me 
now, Mrs. Rowland.” 

He walked with her down the long lobby 
to where he could turn her over to the 
door man. She thanked him for this serv- 
ice with a smile, and felt a smart of tears 
in her eyes when he said, kindly, “I hope 
you find your sister isn't so bad as you 
think." 


*'" There's 
I've just 
My sister's 
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“Do you wish a taxi, Mrs. Rowland?” 
asked the door man. 

“Yes,” Cynthia told him; “I want to go 
to St. Luke's Hospital." 

]t didn't seem to matter now whether 
she was followed or not. She didn’t even 
glance b back to see if another car was start- 
ing off in pursuit. 

S deferred opening the paper she had 

ht until she had gone a block or two. 

Pough it been nothing but a trick of her 
aed imagination, or had she really 
read somewhere, in the stentorian confu- 
sion of those headlines, the question, 

“Who is Cynthia Wainwright?” 


IB TOOK her the better part of a minute 
to make sure, but presently her eyes 
alighted once more upon the printed query 
that had wrung that startled cry from her 
in the elevator. It was a subhead to one 
of the lesser headlines, which read, across 
two columns, “Mystery Woman Hurt.” 
She turned the paper over and read the 
news story?  ' 

“An unconscious woman, apparently 
about twenty-five years old, ich y dressed 
in expensive French clothes, was brought 
to St. Luke’s Haspital at-an early hour 
this morning, suffering from serious in- 
juries, apparently received in an automo- 

ile accident. 

" Her name, if she is ervey identified 
by the visiting cards in her purse and the 
marks upon her clothing, is Cynthia 
Wainwright. But who ‘Conga Wain- 
wright may be, where she lives, and who 
her friends are, the hospital authorities 
have no idea. 

* She was brought to the hospital in a 
sedan car with a Wisconsin license, bv a 
man and a woman who gave their names 
as Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Browning, of 
Milwaukee. 

“They professed a complete ignorance 
of her identity. They told a rather queer 
story; but there seems to be no reason for 
doubting its truth. 

“ According to Mr. Browning’s account, 
he and his wife were driving home from 
the Dunes, where they had been spending 
the past two weeks. They had left Millers’ 
before daylight, in the hope of getting 
through the Chicago area ahead of the 
trathe. 

“About six o'clock, in South Chicago, 
while they were proceeding slowly on ac- 
count of the fog, they came upon a small 
roadster swung across the road. A young 
man near the curb was bending over the 
body of the injured woman. 

“He said, according to Browning, that 
his companion had been leaning out of 
the car to see around the windshield, and 
that on their colliding with an unlighted 
obstruction in the road, she had pitched 
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bodily out of the car, striking, apparently, 
on her head. 

“It did not occur to Browning to ques- 
tion the young man's explanation, nor was 
there anything indicative of foul play 
about the accident. The woman's wrist 
bag lay on the ground beside her, and Mrs. 
Browning herself picked it up unopened. 
The young man did not appear to be 
drunk, though he showed signs of being 
rather badly shaken up. . 

* Browning agreed to take her in the 
sedan to a hospital, and picked St. Luke's 
as being the nearest one that he knew any- 
thing about. The young man agreed to 
follow them in his car, which seemed to be 
undamaged. Neither the young man nor 
his roadster have been heard from since. 

“ An examination of the young woman's 
clothing and effects showed no indications 
of robbery or mistreatment, and the 
Brownings were not detained. The pe 
woman’s wrist bag, gold-mounted an 
bearing the monogram, C. W., contained 
over one hundred and fifty dollars in 
currency, some visiting cards engraved 
with the name 'Cynthia Wainwright, 
and a room key at the Blackstone. 

“The management of the hotel say that 
a Miss Cynthia Wainwright arrived yes- 
terday at about two o'clock, registered 
from Santa Barbara, California, took a 
room, and somewhat later that afternoon 
went out. So far, there has been no re- 
sponse to the inquiry directed to Santa 
Barbara, and no one in Chicago has turned 
up to solve the mystery. 

* Miss Wainwright’s injuries are severe, 
but the doctors say probably not fatal. 
They include cuts about the face and 
head, a probably fractured skull, and a 
broken wrist. At last reports she was still 
unconscious. « 

"Does anyone know who Cynthia 
Wainwright is?” 


(QUEE enough, the first thing 
Cynthia felt on reading the body of 
the article was relief. The conclusion she 
had jumped to, from that sickening printed 
question, ‘Who is Cynthia Wainwright?” 
was that the impersonation had been dis- 
covered, and that poor little Celia’s secret, 
for all her valiant efforts to protect it, lay 
open to the world. But this clearly had 
not happened. They did not doubt that it 
was Cynthia; but they wanted to know 
who Cynthia was. 

And this, she realized, was what she 
would be expected to tell them the 
moment she reached the hospital. 

What should she tell them? . . . What 
should she do about Phil when he came 
home? What if Celia should die? Where 
had the r child been, and what was her 
secret? How could anyone have been such 
a cold-blooded brute as to desert her the 
way the young man in the roadster had 
done? . . . All this flood of feeling must 
be dammed back till she had decided 
coolly and deliberately what she should 
say, how much she dared tell the authori- 
ties at the hospital. 

Did she dare go there at all? Wouldn't 
her identical resemblance to Celia be per- 
ceived at once, and wouldn't it give rise to 
some dangerous surmises? Well, that was 
a risk that must be accepted. As for the 
story she would tell, this, she decided, 
must be practically the same as the one 
she had told Phil's Aunt Ellen yesterday 
afternoon Thank heaven, she had told 
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Aunt Ellen that story! 

If they pressed her 
with the questions. Aunt 
Ellen had been too well- 
bred -to ask, as to who 
the sick friend was whom 
Cynthia had made that 
hurried trip to Chicago 
to see, and where that 
fnend lived, she would 
simply tell them she 
didn't know. They could 
believe her or not, as 
they liked. They could 
interpret the story as 
they liked. 

It did not make much 
difference, she reflected, 
a little forlornly but with 
relief all the same, what 
anybody thought of Cyn- 
thia Wainwright. There 
was no one, except per- 
haps the Pyncheons, who 
mattered. Cynthia's 
reputation could be sac- 
rifted at comparatively 
small loss to anybody, 
now that dear old Grand- 
father Wainwright was 
dead. 

A little later, she was 
able to smile over these 
apprehensions of hers, for 
they proved totally un- 
founded. Her bare state- 
ment that she was Mrs. 
Philip Rowland and that 
their mysterious patient 
was her sister was all the 
hospital authorities 
wanted to know. Neither 
did her appearance excite 
any embarrassing curi- 
osity. It was several 
times remarked that she 
and her sister must look a great deal alike, 
to which Cynthia always replied, calmly, 
that they did. And once she went so 
far as to add that they were frequently 
mistaken for each other. It didn't matter. 
People simply didn't believe that an 
identical resemblance could exist. She 
remembered the way Aunt Janet had 
persisted, in the teeth of experience, in 
maintaining that she could tell which was 
which. 

They suggested that she would prob- 
ably want fer sister moved to a private 
room. She was in a ward now, they said, 
which did not matter as long as she re- 
mained unconscious, since she was getting 
every care. Cynthia promptly arranged 
for the best room available, and engaged a 
special nurse. It was a relief to be able to 
do something. 


UT when the removal had been accom- 
plished, and Miss Mason, the nurse, 
an exceptionally nice one, Cynthia thought, 
installed; when there was nothing to do 
but pull up a chair to the bedside and gaze 
at the pitiful broken figure that lay there, 
the face half concealed by bandages, the 
right arm in a cast; nothing to do but 
aze at that and listen to the stertorous 
Brescins: wait for the dawn of conscious- 
ness that might never come, and think— 
the thing became a sort of nightmare. 
It was no good, she fiercely told herself. 
again and again, guessing where Celia had 
been nor what she had been doing, during 
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those hours between their parting at the 
Blackstone yesterday and her being found 
unconscious this morning. 

She had certainly implied to Cynthia 
that her errand involved a train journey 
out of town. Otherwise, why had she 
said she'd have to be away over one night 
at least? She might have gone out of 
town, to be sure, and the young man have 
been driving her back in js roadster. 

But why had he abandoned her like 
that? Well, there was one rather obvious 
and sickening possibility. If he were the 
one person whose presence with Celia 
would compromise her worst, damn her 
fatally and finally in the eyes of her hus- 
band—if he were, in other words, the 
lover she had denied she had, then per- 
haps in disappearing he had reluctantly 
been making the best of an impossible 
situation. 

He hadn't helped it much, however. 
By giving it the element of mystery which 
made it news and put it on the front page 
of the newspaper, m had ruined whatever 
bare chance Celia had of lescaping dis- 
covery. When Philip Rowland learned 
who Cynthia Wainwright really was, 
would the identity of that young man be 
any mystery to him? Probably not. 

And Phil was coming home for break- 
fast to-morrow morning. What should 
she do when she saw him? Tell him in the 
first breath who she was, and that the 
woman in the hospital was his wife? Tell 
him as much of the truth as she knew, and 
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man near the curb was bending over the body of the injured woman 


trust to simple human pity for the forgive- 
ness Celia needed? She herself could put 
in no effective plea for that forgiveness 
unless she told the truth instantly; with- 
out waiting, that is to say, for her own 
imposture to be discovered. Even so, 
what chance would it have with a man 
who regarded deception as the least 
pardonable of crimes? 

She had not yet been able to make up 
her mind what manner of man Philip was. 
If it were he who had bribed the maid and 
hired the detective to watch his wife, he 
was not worth saving for her. In that 
case the thing to do was to save Celia from 
him. Carry her off, and let him get his 
divorce. 

But suppose, in spite of all reasonable 
inference, ida was not like that? Suppose 
the net around Celia's feet were none of 
his weaving, and the secret—the “ per- 
fectly crazy" thing she had taken so 
desperate a chance to put right—were one 
that she could honorably keep from his 
knowledge, then to tell him anything 
while Celia lay helpless, unconscious, like 
this, would seem a betrayal. 

Would it be possible to gain the grace 
of another day? Could she greet him to- 
morrow morning as his wife—her distress 
and anxiety over the accident would ac- 
count for any minor strangeness in her 
manner, wouldn't it?—give him his break- 
fast and send him back to his office, in the 
hope that before another night Celia's 
own wishes could be consulted? Was it 


still her duty to be Celia till the very last 
possible moment? 

The surgeon in charge of the case 
visited the room about five o'clock and 
in the main brought comfort. The skia- 
graphs were "negative," he said, which 
meant that they showed no fracture of 
the skull, and there weren't any signs so 
far of other undiscovered injuries. She 
was doing as well as it was possible to 
expect. But he would make no prognosti- 
cations at all as to when there would be a 
recovery of consciousness. ‘Very un- 
likely that it will be within twenty-four 
hours," he said. “It may be two or three 
days, possibly a week." 

Cynthia hated him for saying it so com- 
placently. It didn't matter to him. 


ABOUT an hour after he had gone, inone 
of Celia's occasional moments of rest- 
lessness, Cynthia saw her lips move. The 
nurse for the moment had her back 
turned. Cynthia leaned eagerly forward 
and listened. The nurse turned at the 
movement, but stayed where she was, and 
until Cynthia leaned back in her chair, 
she did not stir. When that happened, 
she asked, “ Did she say anything?” 

“Yes,” Cynthia told her. “I think she 
was back at the moment of the accident. 
She said something about going slow 
because of the fog.” 

But that wasn’t all she had heard. 
What Celia had said was, "Drive slow, 
Fred. You can't see a thing in this fog." 


Fred! She had learned the mysterious 
young man's first name. It wasn't neces- 
sarily a very important discovery. He 
might be anybody; the driver of a hired 
car, as likely as not. Still, the name was 
all she had, and she kept it to herself. 

At the end of another hour, during 
which the patient had not stirred, Miss 
Mason suggested to Cynthia that she go 
home. 

** You'll be a lot more use to her later,” 
she said—and perhaps with more truth 
than she realized—''if you don't wear 

ourself out now. Get some dinner and 
Le a good night's sleep. Give me your 
telephone number, and I promise, if 
there's the slightest return of conscious- 
ness, to call you up." 

Cynthia had no confidence in her ability 
either to eat or to sleep, but the suspense 
of waiting having become unendurable, 
she obeyed. 

She was standing at the curb before the 
hospital watching the flashing stream of 
trafic for a taxi with its flag up, when 
she heard a man say, “Hello, Celia!" 

She had not seen the man before he 
spoke, and a frozen moment went by 
before she could nerve herself to the point 
of turning to look at him. She’d have to 
do it, of course. He might be anybody. 
He might even, conceivably, be the man 
who believed himself her husband. The 
mere wildness of that idea keyed her up, 
and it was with a genuine smile that she 
looked around at (Continued on page 191) 
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The Shenandoah, the American-constructed dirigible balloon which was destroyed 
by a storm in 1925. Fourteen officers and members of its crew were killed 


Sailing The Uncharted 
seas Of The Sky 


By Lieutenant J. Bruce Anderson, U. S. N. 


DITOR'S NOTE—When this issue of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE appears, the anniversary 

4 of the Shenandoah disaster will be close at hand, for it was in the early morning of 
September 3d, 1925, that the great airship met destruction. The Shenandoah was built in 
America, by Americans, for the service of the American people. The story of the two years 
during which it “sailed the uncharted seas of the sky” is a great chapter in that romance 
which is slowly but surely leading to the conquest of the air. Pessimists call this “the mech- 
anistic age" They say that human beings are scarcely more than cogs on the wheels. But the 
Shenandoah's story is not a mere account of a stupendous machine. It is a story of human 
ingenuity and skill; of men who have looked with high courage into “the bright face of danger.” 


F YOU could visit the interior of an 
airship you would see for yourself 
what it is like. But that is an 
opportunity which few people 
have. So, before describ- 
ing some of the experiences 
of the crew of an airship, 
let me try to show you 
the ship itself. A rigid 
airship, like the 
Shenandoah and_ the 
Los Angeles, is a great- 
grandchild of the 
old-fashioned — *'free 
balloon." That was a 
big spherical bag with 
a basket car suspended \ 
below. Filled with a gas 
that was lighter than 
air it would rise and float 
in the air. 

The free balloon had no 
power of its own. It could not 
steer its course. It was the sport 
of the wind. It traveled, but only as - 
the air currents directed it. By om 
change after another this floating gas bag 
became a true ship of the air, with mo- 
tors to drive it and rudders to guide it. 
The shape was altered. A motor-boat 
isn't built on the lines of a tub! And 
there is the same difference between the 
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Part of the wreck of the Shen- 
andoah, lying keel down in 
a field near Ava, Ohio. The 
ship broke into two pieces, 
of which this is the larger 
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round free balloon and the modern airship, 
looking very much like a-gigantic silver 
cigar. 

That silvery gray outer covering is of 
cotton cloth, painted with aluminum 
pains. This renders it waterproof and, 

v reflecting the sun’s rays, causes it to 
absorb less heat. ; 

Under this covering is the rigid frame- 
work of the ship. Picture to yourself 
what this was like in the Shenandoah; 
which, by the way, was about 680 feet 

long and 78 feet in diameter. When 
empty, it weighed about 77,000 
pounds—or nearly forty tons. 
The frame was of duralu- 
min; a composite of alumi- 
num, copper, and magne- 
sium, approximately as 
strong as steel but much 
lighter in weight. There 
were 25 girders, run- 
ning the length of the 
ship. At right angles 
to these, and riveted to 
them, were the ribs of 

the vessel; about 40 

lateral girders. These 

two sets of girders 
formed the skeleton of the 
ship. 

Next you have an enormous 
number of wires tying the 
various parts of the framework 

together, staying and strengthen- 
ing it. Every alternate lateral girder 
was especially strong, and had a support- 
ing network of so many wires that they 
practically formed a partition across the 
interior of the ship. In each of these par- 
titioned-off spaces there was a gas bag. 
We call it a gas cell. 

The Shenandoah had 20 gas cells. They 
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were like a row of balloons, each in its 
own compartment. Those in the middle 
of the ship were about 75 feet in diameter. 
The feed one in the pointed nose was 
about 30 feet in diameter at its larger end. 

They were of cotton cloth, lined with 
goldbeater's skin, which is made from the 
intestines of cattle. Nearly a half-million 
goldbeater’s skins were required for the 
Shenandoah. It is, of course, a by-product 
of the meat and hide industries. 


N THIS country we are fortunate in 

having the chief source of the world’s 
known supply of helium gas for inflating 
those cells; fortunate, because helium is 
an inert, non-explosive gas. Hydrogen 
gas, on which other nations mainly 
depend, is more buoyant but it is also 
highly explosive when impure. The dan- 
ger of fire must always be guarded against 
when hydrogen gas is used. 

The cells are inflated to 80 or 90 per 
cent of their capacity. This allows for the 
gas expansion which comes when the ship 
rises to higher altitudes. Practically all 
the cells have valves, either automatic or 
hand-controlled. By this means the gas 
can escape if it expands to the danger 
point; or, in an emergency, it can be 
“valved out” by hand. 

Now we come to the keel, which many 
people seem to consider the most interest- 
ing part of the ship. It forms a triangular 
corridor along the base of the frame- 
work, inside of the cloth that en- 
closes the whole skeleton of the 
ship. To go from one part of 
the vessel to another you pass 
along this corridor. 

Don't imagine that it has 
a solid floor and walls! It 
is merely a framework of 
girders, forming part of 
the ship’s skeleton. 

Along the center of the 
keel’s base runs a girder; 
and on this girder is a thin 
veneer board, 1o inches 
wide, known as the gangway, 
or cat-walk. 

I have often been asked what 
would happen if a man should 


step off this ro-inch board. As 
that did occur a few times on 
the Shenandoah I can answer 
the question. The only “‘hand- 
rails” provided are two small 
ropes with wire cores. Below 
the girder, on. which the board 
is laid, there is nothing but the 
cloth covering. If you step off 
with one foot, your foot goes 
through this cloth into the 
atmosphere! If you step off 
with both feet, on the same 
side of the girder, you go 
through the cloth unless one 
or more of the many wires or 
girders are within reach. 

One man’s leg went through 
beyond his knee. He caught a 
wire and pulled himself back. 
Anotherman, acivilian, stepped 
through the cloth with both 
feet. He was at the stern of the 
ship, at the one point where, for 
structural reasons, there are 
few things to lay hold of. As 
he broke through, he caught 
hold of a couple of the brace 
wires and hung there, sus- 
pended above a thousand feet 
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A close-up of a moor- 


ing mast. (In the 
oval) The Los Ange- 
les, coming to its 
hangar after an 
eighty-hour flight 
across the Atlantic, 
made at an average 
speed of sixty miles 
an hour. Note that 
the control car of the 
Los Angeles is close to 
the balloon, while that 
of the Shenandoah (over 
title) is swung some dis- 
tance below the balloon. It 
hs wasin the fall of the control car, 
when the Shenandoah was wrecked, 
that most of the lives were lost 


or so of empty space. He was alone. 
No one knew of his predicament. By a 
struggle which must have been almost 
superhuman he retained his hold, finally 
drew his body up through the opening, 
and pulled himself to a position of safety. 


LONG the sides of the Shenandoah’s 

keel were the canvas bunks where the 
officers and men of the crew slept. Here 
also were the tanks of gasolene used as 
fuel for the engines. There were about 
45 of these tanks on the Shenandoah, 
each of about 113 gallons capacity. One 
third of them were "slip tanks." In an 
emergency a slip tank can be dropped 
from the ship by pulling one pin and 
cutting one wire. 

Along the keel were also the bags 
filled with water ballast. They held 
from 550 pounds to one ton each. To 
lighten the ship when necessary, water 
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A photograph taken inside the Shenandoah 


was discharged from these bags by 
means of valves. (Continued on page 92) 
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"This Man Taught His Goats to Wear Raincoats 


APTAIN H. W. RIECK, of Kim- 
ball County, Texas, is saving the 
goat raisers of this country fine 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
each year. And this is the rea- 

son why: 

Of the several million Angora goats in 
the United States, a great number are 
raised in Edwards, Kimball, Sutton, and 
Kerr counties, in the hills of southwest 
Texas, at an altitude of approximately 

- 3,000 feet above sea level. 

Now, ordinarily a goat is as hardy, self- 
reliant an animal as can be found. But 
shorn, he is as susceptible to a drop in 
temperature as is a hothouse flower; and 
if he is exposed he dies. As many as 
75,000 goats have died in one season, 
when they were exposed to a wet 
*'norther'" following the March shearing. 
For the thirty days following March rst 
are particularly subject to wet northers, 
which sweep down from the Staked 
Plains of north Texas, bringing cold 
weather in their wake. 

Under ordinary grazing conditions the 
goat gets the necessary bodily heat 
through digestion and assimilation. 
“Ordinary con- 
ditions," of course, 
means when the 
goats are unshorn 
and are ranging 
overcountry which 
has not been eaten 
out. 

But after the 
March shearing, 
evaporation from 
wet skins is likely 
tocause congestion 
of the lungs or 
some kindred ail- 
ment. Added to 
this danger is the 
loss of heat by 
radiation. And 
Captain Rieck 
knew that if some 
way could be found 
to meet and over- 
come these two 
dangers his losses 
of goats from ex- 
posure—the con- 
stant dread of the 
goat raiser—would 
be reduced to a 
minimum. 

It was in the 
winter of 1920, 
while he was man- 
aging the 30,000- 
acre Maynard 
Ranch, that Captain Rieck conceived the 
idea of coats for goats, and he immediately 
set about working out his idea. Many 
different models were made and tested on 
the goats under range conditions Point 
bv point, impracticable appliances were 
eliminated. During 1921 and the three 
years immediately following, hundreds of 
coats were placed with ranchmen in 
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coat to an Angora. 


various sections of the country, where they 
were subjected to the most rigid tests. 
These coats were made of cotton duck- 
ing, waterproofed with one of the United 
States Government processes, and cut in 
different sizes. They were so arranged 
that they slipped on easily over neck and 
forelegs; so readily adjustable that one 
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Captain H. W. Rieck, of Kimball County, Texas, adjusting a waterproof 


man could coat a hundred goats an hour 
as they came from the shears. Neck and 
forelegs are the only points where con- 
striction of the muscles occurs; and the 
grading of sizes obviates the least bit of 
chafing. From the shoulders back, the 
coat is free; there are no buckles or straps 
to catch in brush or fences. 

In the January following the final choice 


(Below) The coats that were put on this flock after 
the March shearing saved thousands of goats from dying of exposure. 
Rieck put his own £oats into raincoats; soon other ranchmen wanted 
them, and he is now doing a thriving business supplying coats for goats 


of a coat model several goats were sheared. 
Half of them were coated, and the re- 
mainder were left uncoated. With the 
thermometer registering 25? and a high 
wind sweeping over the hills, the whole 
number were put in an unprotected pen. 
A specially contrived sprinkler was played 
on them for half an hour. 
Most of the uncoated goats died as a 
result. 
The coated animals stood all the after- 
noon in an enclosure with the cutting 
wind blowing on them. Just before dark 
the sprinkler was again played on them. 
After this they were turned into an open 
grain field without any protection but 
the coats. Here they remained for three 
months. During that time several wet 
northers and freezes swept over the range. 
Through the rains they were driven 
about the field. Yet not a single coated 
animal died. 
Under the old method of shed pro- 
tection it was impossible for the animals 
to be easily fed. As long as it was raining 
they had to be kept huddled under the 
shelters; and in clear weather it was mid- 
morning before they were hungry enough 
to leave and to 
start feeding on the 
range. A grazing 
goat is a slow- 
moving animal; 
and by the time 
the flock traveled 
far enough to find 
good eating it was 
time for it to be 
rounded up and 
driven back toshel- 
ter for the night. 
But a coated goat 
carries his own 
shed with him, 
escapes the danger 
of evaporation 
from a wet skin, 
and has his bodily 
heat conserved by 
the ena! pads 
covering. He can 
eat his fill without 
being disturbed in 
his grazing to be 
huddled under a 
shed all night on 
an empty or half- 
filled stomach. 

Soon other 
ranchers began to 
see the advantages 
of coats for their 
goats. Captain 
Rieck was pressed 
by converted scoffers for goat coats to be 
used on nearby ranches. In 1925 the final 
model of coat was offered for sale to the 
public, and 14,000 were sold. This spring 
18,000 have already been sold to raisers, 
with more orders coming in than can be 
filled. 

The coat was patented September 15th, 
1925. Captain Rieck also holds patents 
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in Canada, Mexico, and British South 
Africa; while patents are pending in 
Australia and Turkey. 

The coats are not only water proof but 
mildew proof as well. They cost about 80 
cents each; and tests have indicated they 
will last five seasons. Captain Rieck is 
now experimenting with different ma- 
terials which, while losing nothing in 

rotective qualities and durability, will 
[ein the cost. 

The use of the coat enables breeders to 
increase the number of Angoras, because 
it decreases death losses and conserves 
the strength of the animals. This means 
longer life, a greater percentage of animals 
raising young, and a greater production of 
mohair per animal. 

Another feature of the coat is that, in 
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conserving the animal's strength, it also 
adds to its weight, improving the flavor of 
“Chevon,” the name officially adopted by 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ As- 
sociation for goat flesh, which is beginning 
to be recognized as a rival of mutton. 

Tests have shown that the coats not 
only increase the mohair yield in length of 
fiber—which should be six inches—but 
also add to the luster of the fleece, for the 
sweat of the animals goes into the fleece 
and adds to its sheen. >- 

Banks which specialize in farm loans, 
though they have not publicly endorsed 
the goat coats, have placed large loans 
with Texas goat raisers for the purpose of 
buying these coats. Some of these bankers 
have stated that they appreciate the coat's 
economic value and believe that it will be 
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only a short time before the ranchmen who 
put their goats into coats will have pref- 
erential treatment when they apply to the 
banks for loans. For the risk of losing 
money on coated goats is much less than 
the risk of losing it on animals exposed to 
the March blasts after they have been 
shorn of their natural protection. 

Nearly six million pounds of mohair are 
produced annually in the United States. 
A very nearly equal amount is imported 
annually. Captain Rieck's goat coat not 
only protects the life of shorn animals but 
it also increases their yield in mohair, both 
in weight and quality per head, and allows 
the breeding of animals in ever-increasing 
numbers. His coats have an important 
bearing on the Angora goat breeding in 
this country. SOLON K. STEWART 


T'welve- Year-Old Carl Cramer is Champion of a Golf Club 


IS quite a feat for a twelve-year-old 
boy to qualify in a men's golf tour- 
nament, but that is what Carl 
Cramer did last summer. And, what 
is more, he won the championship 

trophy for 1925. 

Carl is just a regular boy, in the eighth 
grade of grammar school. He doesn’t con- 
fine his activities to golf, for he swims and 
skates, plays baseball and football—in 
fact indulges in all the sports of a boy of 
his age. His father says he never. hears 
Carl mention the word golf from the time 
he puts away his bag of clubs in the fall 
until the golfing season opens the follow- 
ing spring. 

Bur when spring comes he gets out his 
battered old set of hand-me-down clubs 
and smacks out two-hundred-yard drives 
as neatly as any golf fan who has been 
practicing all winter with a ball on the 
end of a string—or even the lads who have 
spent their winters in the South where 
golf can be played all the year round. 

The Elkview Country Club 
is located at Crystal Lake, six 
miles from Carbondale, Penn- 
sylvania. Its golf course is a 
nine-hole one, with a par of 
70 for two rounds. Carl has 
played the course in 79—just 
nine over par. 

He was eleven years old 
when he entered his first con- 
test. There were so few of 
the younger players at the 
Elkview Club that no junior 
tournament was announced, 
so Carl and his brother got 
permission from the tourna- 
ment committee to enter the 
regular men's events. The 
boys thought tournament 
playing would steady down 
their games. The committee 
liked the lads and saw no 
harm in letting them into the 
preliminaries. After all, they 
would probably be eliminated 
on the first round. 

But last summer Carl as- 
tonished himself and every- 
body else by qualifying, and 
later defeating all comers. In 
the four matches he played 
he won the first one five up 
and four to go against a boy 
of nineteen; his second was 
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five up and four to go, this time against a 
man of forty-five. His third match he won 
two up and one to go against a man of 
thirty, and his lastand championship match 
ended three up and two to go against the 
man who had Been the club champion two 
years before. He waded through them all, 
and now he has the trophy that two hun- 
dred men gazed at with longing eyes while 
it stood on exhibition in the clubhouse. 

He also won a cup given in the pre- 
liminaries for the lowest net score. This 
was later relinquished to his elder brother, 
John, for the committee ruled that no 
one in the tournament could accept two 
prizes. John was only one stroke behind 
Carl. And Carl won half a dozen golf 
balls for low-ringer score in his class for 
last season. 

Carl has been playing golf for four 
years. His father taught him the rudi- 
ments of the game and had him taught by 
a professional how to hold his clubs and 
address the ball. The rest he has picke 


up by practice and observation. The 
Cramers have a summer home near the 
links, and Carl is out on the golf course 
every morning after breakfast, practicing 
chip shots, perfecting his drive, or putting 
on the more difficult greens. He and his 
fifteen-year-old brother, John, play to- 
gether as often as possible. John will tell 
Carl if he is looking up, or Carl will explain 
to John just why he is slicing. They are 
pretty evenly matched, these two. The 
are so deeplv interested in each other's 
games that John was even more pleased 
than Carl over Carl's triumph. 

Of course it was pretty hard for a 
twelve-year-old boy to pit himself against 
the best plavers in the golf club. The nien 
didn't take him very seriously at first, and 
perhaps that's just the thing that made 
Carl determined to show them. Before 
one of the matches, when no one thought 
he had a chance to win, Carl's father said 
to him: 

“Now, Carl, vou are against one of the 


Carl Cramer, the twelve-year-old golf champion of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, ‘‘hol- 


with his sister Janice acting as caddy. Carl entered the men's tournament 
at the Elkview Golf Club and won the 1925 championship. 
score in the preliminaries and won a prize for low-ringer score in his class for the season 


He had the lowest net 
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best players to-day. Will yo be a good 
sport and not feel too bad if you lose?” 

“Sure, Dad,” Carl said cheerfully, “I 
won't get sore if I lose. Only, I'm not 
going to lose." 
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That is the spirit that carried him 
triumphantly through the men's tourna- 
ment. It’s a pretty big victory for such 
a small boy, but Carl isn't satisfied to 
stop there. He is still practicing every 


day down at Elkview, and he's going to 
lower his handicap enough to enter some 
of the really important golf tournaments 
between different golf clubs. 

D. A. CRAMER 


For Fifty Years Mrs. Toner Has Combined 
Railroading With Housekeeping 


OR fifty-one years Mrs. Bella 

B. Toner has flagged trains, 

sold tickets, handled telegrams, 

freight, baggage, mail, and per- 

formed the many unlisted duties 
of a rural railway representative at the 
New Centerville station on the Phila- 
delphia and Chester Valley branch of the 
Reading Railroad. She took the post at 
the age of nineteen, after her marriage to 
Thomas Toner, former track boss of that 
section, who died fourteen years ago. 
To-day, at seventy, she has the 
distinction of being one of the 
oldest women station agents in the 
country. 

The buff and brown station at 
the edge of the tracks between 
Philadelphia and Downingtown is 
not only a place of employment to 
Mrs. Toner but a home as well. 
Besides the waiting-room and 
ticket office, the stone structure 
contains a kitchen, living-room, 
and several bedrooms. So for over 
half a century she has combined 
railroading and housekeeping, 
never neglecting either her family 
or her duties. 

Three stalwart sons, now mar- 
ried and gone to homes of their 
own, claim the New Centerville 
station as their birthplace. Two 
hold responsible positions with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and a 
daughter-in-law acts as station 
agent at King of Prussia, a short 
distance down the line from New 
Centerville. 

“I was born on a farm right 
near here," said Mrs. Toner. 
“That’s where I learned to take 
care of chickens—raised a hundred 
fine ones last year. I fried four 
last Sunday—I had twelve people 
here to dinner. I love company. 
You see, I can't get away myself, 
so I enjoy having folks come to 
visit me; cooking for a crowd never 
bothers me any. 

"Vacations?" she laughed in 
her jolly way. “Never had one. 
I have a pass which is good wher- 
ever the Reading lines run, but 
I've never felt I could stay away more 
than a day at a time. Yes, I'd like to see 
the world well enough, but I guess I won't 
start out sight-seeing now—no place like 
home for a woman of my age." 

Hanging in the waiting-room is a cer- 
tificate issued by the railroad company in 
1913, which replaces the original, dated 
1875. It states that Mrs. Bella B. Toner 
is the authorized agent at New Center- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Comfortable arm chairs,-an old-fash- 
ioned settee, attractive rugs, gay posters, 
a big stove that radiates crimson cheer in 
winter, an ice cooler to quench summer 
thirst, all go to make this New Center- 


ville station a truly inviting place in which 
to wait for trains. 

“There are only two a day now,” Mrs. 
Toner said regretfully. “Until late years 
six trains a day stopped here besides the 
extras. Seventeen milkmen shipped their 
milk from New Centerville at one time; 
we handled from four to six hundred dol- 
lars’ worth a month. Now there’s not 
much dairying left in the neighborhood. 
We still handle quite a lot of freight. 

“Mail comes twice a day, morning and 


Mrs. Bella B. Toner is the seventy-year-old station 
agent of New Centerville, Pennsylvania. She took the 
position at the age of nineteen, has brought up three 
sons besides attending to her other duties, and now 
raises chickens and vegetables in her spare time 


evening. Twenty-five families have mail 
boxes here, and evenings, especially when 
I’m sorting the letters and papers, we all 
have sociable chats together. ja makes me 
think of old times when the farmers would 
bring their milk or call for empty cans and 
the women-folks came to wait for trains 
down the line. How this waiting-room did 
hum! When the women got back from 
Philadelphia in the evening they'd stop in 
and show me the pretty things they'd 
bought, and tell me about the latest 
styles.” She smiled. “You see, I have a 
sewing machine and I like to make most 
of my own clothes. Finished seven aprons 
one day last week.” 


When the weather grows warm Mrs. 
Toner raises vegetables in the patch back 
of the ticket office. Flowers, too, flourish 
under her care, and in summer the beds 
by the tracks blossom brightly. She 
makes all minor repairs to the property, 
and recently built, unaided, a e en- 
closure for her chickens—twenty-five hens 
and a prize-winning rooster. 

, *ince the death of her husband she has 
lived alone in this place, within sight, 
but not within hail, of another house. 

"] get lonesome sometimes," 
she admitted, "but I never feel 
afraid. I keep a revolver hand 
all day, and at night I sleep with 
it under my pillow. I keep in 
practice shooting crows and hawks; 
we used to have a target rigged up 
in the yard and I’d try my luck 
along with my husband and the 
boys." She smiled proudly. “They 
used to tell me I was a good shot. 
I'm glad I never had to aim at 
any humans, and I hope I'll never 
have to. : 

“Tve never seen any bad wrecks 
on this road,” Mrs. Toner told me; 
"but quite a few men have been 
hurt near here during my time. 
I've given ‘first aid’ to more than 
I could count; but the one I re- 
member best is the young fellow 
who was nearly too late for his 
wedding. He was running down 
the tracks to catch the 6:10 train, 
fell over a switch, and sprained his 
ankle. He came limping in here, 
and nearly keeled over when he 
found he'd missed the last train. I 
bathed his ankle and put some 
liniment on it. He told me he was 
zoing to be married in Bridgeport 
at eight o'clock! It was post six 
then, and the last train had gone. 
I called the operator at Bridge- 
port and asked him to run over to 
the livery stable—that was before 
the days of automobiles—and send 
out a horse and buggy right away. 
He promised to do ho best. Out 
came a high stepper and a light 
buggy, and we helped him into it. 
I guess he got there in time.” 
she smiled, “for I got a piece of wed- 
ding cake and a souvenir from Niagara 
Falls.” 

Mrs. Toner uses an old-style “tape” 
telegraph instrument. 

“They put it in because they thought I 
wouldn’t want to bother learning the code 
by sound,” she explained; “but I’ve just 
naturally picked it up, and I can receive 
messages by ear just as well as by watch- 
ing the tape. ] wouldn't want them to put 
in a new-fangled instrument now; I’ve 
got too used to the old one. We both 
came to the New Centerville station the 
same day—April 3d, 1875." 

MARY THERESA COLLINS 
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SOUP 


for your 
children’s health 


T IS A wise mother who real- 
J izes the wholesomeness of 

good, hot soup for the growing 
children. Soup acts as a tonic 
to the appetite. Its delicious 
flavor arouses the sense of taste, 
makes it vigorous and keenforfood. Soup 
causes the digestive fluids to flow more 
freely, with the result that more food is 
desired and eaten, and it is assimilated 
into the body tissue more promptly. 

Correct eating! How important it is to 
the growing child! Soup is a valuable aid 
in keeping your child's appetite healthy 
and normal and in supplying exactly 
what the child's body requires for proper 
growth and development. 


Hos example, in the cooking 
of vegetables for the home 
table, a large quantity of the 
valuable mineral salts are 
absorbed in the cooking water 
which is usually thrown away. |! 
These mineral salts are needed for the 
general bodily health and to supply the 
" bony framework, the teeth and the hair 
. C with proper nourishment. Most soups 
oa 2 , contain vegetables and in the making of 
soup, the water in which the vegetables 
are cooked, is retained. This means that 
none of the mineral salts are wasted. 
They are saved in all their abundance and 
richness to do the priceless work nature 
intended them to do. So you see that the 
eating of soup by your children is one of 
the ways of insuring the proper all-round 
nutrition they need. 


* 


$60 


* 


+? 


Fifteen fine garden vegetables. 
invigorating beef broth, sub- 
stantial cereals. tempting | 25, 5 pomote ein ee 
herbs and seasoning! All [aranne ua com 


hi h d lj The vegetable soups, and the cream 
soups especially, are splendid for children. 
| n t IS one Ca rty. e l Cl Ou S. Tomato, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
| Soups, prepared with milk, all offer dishes 
W O esome soup : extra nourishing and tempting to the 
child—for luncheon, or dinner or supper. 
Visit your grocer and acquaint yourself 
with the endless variety of soups, already 
12 cents a can í cooked for your table, so convenient and 
easy for you to serve, yet so welcome to 
» every member of your family. 


dL 
WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 


ES MATOES abound in the 
VES, vitamines which all author- 
£ I ities regard as vitally necessary 
ty? for growing children. These 
mysterious vitamines invigorate 
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“A Star-Eyed Race— These Mountain Climbers!” 


before me. Finally I saw what I hoped 
for—a concealed ravine leading up from 
the rocas at the foot of the glacier to an 
exposed ridge which seemed the key to the 
peak. 

“It was now past four o'clock, and 
already: the mountain was casting its 
shadow on the lake. I came down from 
the aiguille, crossed the rocky moraines at 
the foot of the glacier, ascended the con- 
cealed ravine for several hundred feet, 
and climbed from it to a ridge. 

“From this ridge there were thrilling 
views. Almost directly below me lay the 
white bed of the glacier, while on the 
opposite side I looked down on perpendic- 
ular walls of great height. I gazed over a 
vast country to the east, from the little 
lakes at the base of the range to the 
distant Wind River Mountains, among 
whose peaks a thunderstorm was raging. 

* But this height was not the summit of 
the peak, and after a few minutes' enjoy- 
ment of the view, I climbed along the 
face of the cliff to a steep chimney. 

“A ‘chimney’ in mountaineering par- 
lance is a narrow vertical rift in the rock 
roughly resembling a household chimney 
with one side removed. Frequently it is 
the only way of ascending perpendicular 
walls. The climber wedges himself up, 
bracing a foot or shoulder against one 
side, while reaching with the hands or 
other foot for holds on the opposite side. 


“JE WAS dusk on my side of the moun- 
tain when I began the ascent of the 
chimney, reaching and straddling from 
side to side for possible handholds and 
footholds. An additional complication 
was the presence of giant boulders, which 
were not as secure as I would have liked 
them to be. : 

“At one place I found it necessary to 
leave the chimney for a detour on the 
surrounding wall of rock. It was a steep, 
smooth wall, with only occasional foot- 
holds large enough to accommodate one 
or two nails of my boot. But I was able to 
climb a few feet here, and get past the 
obstruction in the chimney. At times I 
had to throw my rucksack up to a shelf, 
wedge my ax into a crack, and pull my- 
self up over a crag. 

“The chimney was several hundred 
feet high. When I reached the top I found 
that there remained about fifty feet more 
of perpendicular climbing. This required 
very delicate work. The slightest slip 
meant a fall of several thousand feet. 
Fortunately, I got up without a misstep, 
and the fierce wind that blew unhindered 
told me that I was on the summit. 

“T had climbed the mountain! 

*"The summit was a flat surface which 
I judged to be a little over five hundred 
feet long and a little under one hundred 
feet wide. I walked around on that table- 
land on which no human foot before had 
trod and, arriving at the western end, 
looked down upon a narrow ridge about a 
hundred feet below me. Then I found— 
what a mountaineer, after a long climb, 
sometimes discovers to his disappoint- 
ment—that the peak he has chosen to 
climb is not the highest peak. 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Across the narrow ridge rose another 
summit of the mountain, surmounted by a 
pile of loose rocks which made it a little 

igher, though from the lake my summit 
had appeared distinctly the highest point 
of the mountain. 

“Ordinarily I would have crossed the 
ridge, or col, as it is called, and climbed 
the southwestern summit—a task which 
in daylight should not prove very difficult. 
But it was now nine o'clock at night. 
Instead of the moonlight I had expected, 
clouds were racing over me from the 
Grand Teton, and sleet was already 
beginning to fall. The wind was severe 
and the cold uncomfortable. It was time 
to get down. 

“T put a slip of paper, bearing my name 
and die date, in a can, and piled a few 
stones over it. Then I pocketed some 
samples of the rock, breathed a prayer for 
Divine protection, and started down the 
upper cliff.. 

“The descent seemed more difficult 
than the climb. The handholds were so 
few, the slant of the cliff so nearly vertical, 
and the wet rocks so slippery, that if once 
I had started to slide friction could not 
have saved me from the abyss below. 

“It was a great relief when I found 
myself again at the top of the chimney. 
For, though the chimney had its perils, it 
at least provided shelter from the cold 
wind which was blowing the sleet into my 
face. 

“In coming down the chimney, I 
occasionally had to drop my ax to the 


ledges below, and finally the inevitable 


happened: the ax missed its intended 
landing and bounded outward, striking 
fire as it fell hundreds of feet to the 
glacier. 

“I was minus my faithful implement; 
but the loss was more than compensated 
for by its warning that I had descended 
too far down the chimney, and had passed 
below the ridge. So I reascended, found 
the ridge, and passed along it to the con- 
cealed ravine. 

“By now it was close to midnight, and 
the storm on the heights, which had 
brought the sleet and darkness, had 
blown over. The moon was out, and I 
made good progress down the ravine. But 
I missed the right place to turn off, and 
finally had to descend the cliffs con- 
siderably below the glacier. 


* AT ABOUT one-thirty A. M. I arrived at 
> what I supposed was the rock where I 
had left our sleeping bags and where I 
expected to rejoin my wife. But there was 
neither wife nor sleeping bags to be seen. 
“I searched all that section of the 
mountainside, and called again and again 
—but got no answer. Then I remembered 
that when we were traversing the slope 
together we had seen a cabin a few miles 
to the south. It occurred to me that 
erhaps my wife had taken the sleeping 
ies and gone to that cabin for shelter. 
So now I headed for it. 

“The going was difficult, for there were 
no trails save those of moose, elk, and 
bear, and the thickets of underbrush were 
almost impassable in the dark. It was 


daybreak when at last I reached the 
cabin—to find it abandoned. But I was 
rewarded by finding a note pinned to the 
logs, in which my wife said she had spent 
the night there, and had gone on to Leigh 
Lake. 

“The shore of the lake was only a few 
steps away, and I hurried to it. My 
‘hello’ was soon answered by the distant 
call of my wife. We found each other, and 
exchanged accounts of the night’s ex- 
periences. 

“My wife said that after we parted at 
the glacier, she descended along the side 
of the torrent from the ice cave. After a 
while she decided that the going would be 
easier farther away from the rocky stream. 
So she turned to one side. 

“Immediately she heard the roar of an 
avalanche and felt the tremor of the 
mountain under the shock of its descent. 
A few seconds later a stream of enormous 
boulders came leaping and bounding past 
the rock beneath which she crouched. The 
uproar was deafening, and it was all of 
twenty minutes before the confusion was 
over and she felt safe in leaving the 
shelter of her rock. She searched for some 
hours for the sleeping-bags, but could not 
find them, and finally decided that the 
avalanche must have swept them along 
with it. At nightfall she made her way 
to the deserted cabin, reaching it at about 
the same time that I reached the summit.” 


“THE fact that a mountain has once 

been climbed takes the edge off its 
challenge, doesn’t it?” I asked Mr. Jeffers. 
“Has Moran been climbed since your 
ascent that night back in 1919?” 

“I climbed it again myself three years 
later," he answered. '' 
that higher western peak, which I had 
seen in the half-darkness as I stood on the 
eastern peak, made necessary this second 
visit. So, in 1922, in company with 
Warren E. Loyster, of the National Park 


Service, I climbed the southwestern peak, 


-crossed the col to the northeastern, and 


came down its slope, thus making the 
first traverse of Mount Moran. We found 
that the western summit was about one 
hundred and fifty feet higher than the 
eastern, and that it had just been as- 
cended by another party. The trip across 
the mountain took us thirty hours, be- 
ginning at daybreak on August 6th and 
ending in the forenoon of the next day. 

“Te is true, however, that a virgin peak 
does make more of an appeal to the expert 
mountaineer than one which has been 
climbed. An unclimbed mountain offers 
unknown dangers and untasted rewards. 
To climb it is to do what no one else has 
done, and that is a distinction that appeals 
to the adventurous nature of the explorer. 

“It is this desire to stand on new peaks, 
to ascend slopes that have never been 
traversed by human feet, that is causing 
British and European mountaineers to 
come to this continent in increasing 
numbers each year. The Alps are so well 
known and so often climbed that they are 
practically all charted, and many climbers 
in search of new thrills are looking else- 
where. There are many unclimbed peaks 
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What will your car be worth zhen? 
* -Or in /wo years? - - Or in five? 


Important questions, these 
—but they create no worry, 
no uncertainty for the 
owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 
Dodge Brothers Motor 
Cars still in service— 


Owners enjoying six, eight 
and even ten years of faith- 
ful performance! Mileage 
running into six figures a 
common occurrence— 


Depreciation costs so low 
you seek in vain for a par- 
allel— 


Resale values unusually 
high, yet an eager market 
to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal 
that it would be difficult to 
find records to match 
them— 


A greater percentage of 
costly Chrome Vanadium 
Steel and drop forgings than 
in any other car in the 
world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life— 
a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge 
Brothers name. 
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in the Canadian Rockies, among the 
Andes of South America, and among the 
Himalayas in northern India. 

“ But it is only the intrepid few who go 
about the earth looking for new peaks to 
conquer. For the great rank and file of 
climbers, every mountain has its thrills, 
peculiar to itself, and the same climber 
may ascend the same mountain summer 
after summer and each time enjoy new 
experiences. 

"A mountain has its moods, which 
change from day to day, and from year to 
vear. I have visited Mount Rainier in 
Washington again and again, and every 
time it was different, and offered new 
experiences. 

“There are so many conditions possi- 
ble on a mountain. They vary with the 
weather, the season, and the changes 
wrought in the structure of the mountain 
by the action of frost and glaciers, the 
wear of avalanches and other natural 
phenomena. What may be a safe, easy 
climb in summer may become dangerous 
and forbidding in winter. 

“Only last year, a young woman, one of 
the most experienced climbers of the 
Colorado Mountain Climbing Club, under- 
took to scale the east face of Long's Peak, 
north of Denver, in January. The climb 
up Long's Peak in summer is not difficult; 
but in January it proved to be a losing 
duel with death. The young woman, Miss 
Agnes Vaille, with her companion, Walter 
Kiener, climbed the peak. They were 
descending by the north face when they 
were overtaken by a blizzard. Blinded by 
the snow and numb with frostbite, they 
slid downward for some distance on the 
rocks; but Miss Vaille's condition forced 
her to halt, while Kiener pushed on to 


summon help. Although severely frost- . 


bitten himself, he led the rescue party up 
the mountain again. Miss Vaille was 
found huddled in a crevice, partly covered 
by snow, dead. Kiener's frostbites were 
so severe that he was maimed for life." 

What shall one say of this feat? De- 
liberately choosing to climb a mountain 
when the conditions were the worst. The 
New York "World," commenting on this 
tragic attempt, remarked: ‘The formi- 
dable Colorado peak, smoking ina blizzard, 
must have flung out a challenge to this 
woman that we can well understand. 
Sorrow for her, however, seems misplaced. 
They are a star-eyed race, these mountain 
climbers. She had her great moment. 
Who are we to be feeling sorry for her?” 


HE highest mountain in North America 

is Mount McKinley, in Alaska, whose 
elevation is 20,300 feet. Several attempts 
were made to reach its summit before the 
mountain was finally conquered, in 1913. 
In August, 1906, Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
returned from an expedition to McKinley, 
and claimed that he had climbed this 
highest peak. His published account, in 
which he spoke of the ''heaven-scraped 
granite of the top," and "the dazzlin 
whiteness of the frosted granite blocks," 
was accompanied by a photograph show- 
ing granite slabs. 

In Alaska, Doctor Cook's claim was 
pretty generally rejected, and in 1908 a 
group of Alaskan "sourdoughs," mostly 
men who worked in the placer-mining 
district around the foot of the mountain, 
began to talk of going up themselves. 
Finally, three liquor dealers put up five 


hundred dollars apiece, and with this an 
expedition was equipped and provisioned, 
in 1910. In April of that year three men 
set out for the top of the mountain, and 
two of them reached the north peak, 
carrying a flagpole, which they set up 
there. William Taylor and Peter Ander- 
son are the two men who accomplished 
this feat, unique in the annals of moun- 
taineering. For they did not go up roped 
together, as is pee climbing a glacial 
mountain; nor did they cut ice steps, as 
is also thought a practical essential, in 
getting up ice slopes. 

The sourdoughs climbed the north peak 
of Mount McKinley for two reasons: 
First, because they wanted to put their 
fourteen-foot flagpole where it could be 
visible from Fairbanks; and, second, be- 
cause they did not know that the south 
peak was higher. The truth is that the 
north peak, where they planted their 
staff, is about 20,000 feet high, whereas 
the south peak is 300 feet highee 

So thejtopmost peak of McKinley 
remained to be climbed, and in June, 
1912, Prof. Herschel Parker and Belmore 
Browne made their attempt. When within 
less than four hundred feet of the summit, 
they were overcome by a blizzard and had 
to retreat to their camp. After the bliz- 
zard blew over, they made another 
attempt, but again bad weather came up. 
With food supplies exhausted, the party 
broke camp and gave up. 


HE successful assault on the south 

peak was madein 1913 undertheleader- 
ship of Dr. Hudson Stuck, a missionary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who 
was archdeacon of the Yukon. Seven 
years before, writing in one of the church 
magazines, Archdeacon Stuck had put 
himself on record thus: “I would rather 
climb that mountain than discover the 
richest gold mine in Alaska.” In those 
seven years he saved out of his meager 
missionary salary nearly a thousand dol- 
lars, which provided the necessary funds 
for the expedition. 

There were six in his party, including 
himself. They started from their base 
camp on Apri 11th, sighted the flagpole 
on the north peak on the way up, and on 
june 7th reached the summit of Mount 

cKinley. The summit, the highest 
point of the continent, is described by 
Archdeacon Stuck in his record as follows: 
“A little crater-like snow basin, 60 or 65 
feet long and 20 to 25 feet wide, with a 
haycock of snow at either end—the south 
one a little higher than the north." 

There is no rock of any kind above the 
19,000 foot line, he reports, the topmost 
1,300 feet of the mountain being perma- 
nent snow and ice. 

It was'a clear, sunny day. The tempera- 
ture stood at 7? F. Water, which at sea 
level requires 212? to boil, boiled on the 
top of McKinley at 174.9?. The various 
scientific readings were taken with the 
instruments brought up for that purpose. 
Then the climbers indulged themselves 
in the view—first looking down the abyss 
out of which they had climbed—a sheer 
drop for thousands of feet; then taking in 
the master view to the south, the great 
massive isolated peak and slopes of Mount 
Foraker. 

The party reached the summit at 1:30 
P. M. Shortly before three they gathered 
in a circle around a cross that they had 


fashioned of their tent pole, and sang that 
ancient hymn of the early Christian 
church—the Te Deum. Doctor Stuck 
records that he could think of nothing 
more adequate to that majestic scene than 
the venerable, simple hymn: “We praise 
Thee, O God! We acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord. Heaven and earth are full 
of the majesty of Thy Glory!" 

'The mountaineers stepped down from 
the peak at 3:02 P. M., and at 5 o'clock 
made camp at 18,000 feet. Doctor Stuck 
wrote in his diary that night: “I remem- 
ber no day in my life so full of toil, dis- 
tress, and exhaustion, and yet so full of 
happiness and keen gratification.” 


THE problem of climbing a peak of 
perpetual snow and ice, like Mount Mc- 
Kinley, is very different from the problem 
of ascending a rock peak, such as one gets 
in the Rocky Mountains of the United 
States, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
California, and the familiar mountains of 
our Eastern states. Mountain climbing, 
in fact, embraces two kinds of technique: 
rock work and snow craft. 

“Rock work," said Mr. Jeffers, ‘in- 
volves such difficulties as the ascent of 
cliffs composed of rotten rock, and swept 
by falling stones. There are some cliffs, 
in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado in 
Arizona, for example, that are unclimb- 
able. The only way to get up them would 
be to drive staples into the smooth lime- 
stone face of the rock, and so make foot- 
holds. The most interesting cliffs east of 
the Rocky Mountains äre to be found on 
Mount Katahdin, in Maine. 

“Difficult cliff work is often accom- 
plished by climbers working in teams of 
two or three roped together, at intervals 
of about twenty feet. One climbs while 
another belays the rope about a rock, or 
braces himself to withstand the shock in 
case of a sudden strain. 

“On some cliffs a rope is more of a 
moral support than a real protection, for 
if one man falls he is almost certain to 
jerk the others to destruction. I was 
climbing the cliffs of the Mitre, in the 
Canadian Rockies, roped to a companion, 
and at a critical point he lost his footin 
and for a second held on only by a han 
until I could steady him. If that hand had 
failed, I'm afraid both of us would have 
dropped down the steep wall, for we were 
climbing too near to each other, and I 
would not have had time to prepare for 
the support of his body coming suddenly 
on the rope. 

“The most important provision in cliff 

work, as in all mountaineering, is to be 
well shod. Alpine boots, which are 
especially made for the purpose, and 
studded with Swiss nails, are a necessity. 
Frequently I have had to carry my whole 
weight on one or two nails while climbing 
on rocks where the holds were meager. 
. “Rock work also requires expertness in 
the art of balancing. A mountaineer 
can't afford to get dizzy. He must be 
able to stand directly on the brink of a 
precipice without any sense of fear. 

“ Disintegrating rock makes one of the 
most serious hazards in mountain climb- 
ing, often causing footholds and hand- 
holds to give way at critical places. The 
presence of loose stones on mountains that 
are subject to rapid weathering are always 
a menace to the climber. These twin 
hazards—rotten and loose rocks—are 
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We're Sending Men 


10-day tubes of Palmolive Shaving Cream, free, to prove its case. 


GENTLEMEN:—We have a shaving cream that 
softens the toughest beard in one minute—-that does 
things, men tell us, no other shaving preparation 
before it has ever done. 

Its success is a national sensation. Thousands of 
men, once wedded to rival preparations, are flocking 
to it. Eight in ten who try it become enthusiastic. 

Now in courtesy to us, will you accept a 10-day tube 
to try?—give it a chance to prove its claims to you? 


* * s 
We are the makers of Palmolive Toilet Soap. Are 
Soap experts, as you know. 
Now the best that we know, we've put in this new 


creation. In this amazing shaving cream, which, in 
a few years, has gained high place in the field. 


Over 60 years of soap study stand behind it. There 
is no other like it. We made it to the expressed 


order of 1000 men who told us their supreme desires 
in a shaving cream, plus a fifth...strong bubbles... 
the supreme requirement of all. We made and 
tested 130 formulas before perfecting it. 


Note these five 
1—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one minute. 
3—Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on 
the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects due to palm and olive oil content. 


Send the coupon 


You may think your present cream is supreme. But 
you can’t be sure without trying this new creation. 

Let us send you a tube... both for your sake and 
for ours. We'll rest our case on what you find. Send 
the coupon. Mail it before you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
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To add the fina! touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
—especially for men. Doesn't show. Leaves 
the skin smooth and fresh, and gives that 
well-groomed look. Try the sample we are 
sending free with the tube of shaving cream. 
There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip coupon now. 


Simply insert your name and ac dc tress and 
mail to Dept. B- 12 33, The Palmolive Company 
(Del. Corp.) 3702 Iron Street Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The 
Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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responsible for some of the most serious 
accidents in the Canadian Rockies. 

“One of the earliest tragedies in Ca- 
nadian mountaineering was the fall of 
Philip S. Abbot, of Boston, in an attempt 
to climb Mount Lefroy. Mr. Abbot was 
leading his companions on the rope, and 
there was no one who saw the actual cause 
of his fall; but the rottenness of the 
quartzite on which he was climbing makes 
reasonable the belief that a hold proved 
treacherous and gave way. He fell from 
a crag to an ice slope, and then rolled nine 
hundred feet to a narrow plateau. 


“(YN BOTH snow and rock mountains 

there is always the possibility of dan- 
gerous weather suddenly starting up to 
thwart the best plans and the strongest 
nerves and muscles. I have found that wind 
on the mountains blows with greater force 
than anywhere else. In the summer of 
1909 I wandered up Mount Rainier alone, 
and met a party of guides with a young 
woman, who were searching for two men 
who had been lost in the storm a few days 
before. The woman was the fiancée of 
one of the lost men, and had insisted on 
going up. All that the searchers could find 
was a little equipment near the crater rim, 
and it is supposed that the men were 
blown off by the wind. They had probably 
been swept over descending snowfelds 
into one of the innumerable crevasses 
which thread the White River Glacier. 
The search had to be abandoned, for the 
scale of the mountain is so vast that it 
would have required weeks of pleasant 
weather to search it—and already a new 
blizzard was blowing up. 

“Sometimes the mountaineer has to 
cope with electrical conditions either along 
with or independent of storms. I remem- 
ber reaching the summit of Clouds' Rest, 
above the Yosemite Valley of California, 
one summer afternoon. The heights were 
so surcharged with electricity that the 
rocks sang and sparks crackled from my 
uplifted fingers. 

“On another occasion I climbed Mount 
Balfour in the Canadian Rockies, reaching 
the summit before the rest of the party, 
who were led by a professional guide. A 
blizzard with electrical conditions imme- 
diately set in. Lightning from a cloud 
only ten or twelve feet above the heads of 
the party licked down, struck the guide on 
the head, and threw the others off their 
feet. Although half stunned, the guide 
shouted, ‘Drop your axes and run for your 
lives.’ We dropped them, and tumbled 
down the slope, crouching beneath over- 
hanging rocks for protection. For an 
hour we huddled together. Finally, re- 
gardless of the storm, we emerged from 
our hiding place, picked up our axes, and 
descended. There were five clergymen in 
the party, and we told them their presence 
had saved us from a more serious baptism 
by fire. é 

“ Avalanches are of rock or of snow, and 
occasionally of both. Sometimes a snow 
avalanche will gather ice and débris of all 
kinds, sweeping a wide pathway through 
any forest that happens to be in its way. 

‘Perhaps the most thrilling avalanche 
experience on record in recent years is 
that of the Mount Everest (in the Hima- 
layas) climbers, in 1922. Three members 
of the climbing party with fourteen native 
porters were ascending through deep 


snow, near the 23,000-foot camp, when 
they discovered that the snow in which 
they were climbing was sliding down the 
mountainside. The men were roped to- 
gether, and as the rope tightened, they 
were drawn under the snow. Members of 
the party swam with the breast stroke 
against the stream of the avalanche, and 
when the slide stopped all three of the 
climbers and seven of the porters emerged 
from the snow to find themselves near the 
brink of a precipice. The other seven 
porters had been swept over the ice cliff 
to death below.” 

While rock work involves the intelligent 
selection of the line of ascent, and gym- 
nastic skill in following this play, snow 
craft has a more varied technique. In 
addition to the danger of being hit by 
falling objects, of having a treacherous 
hold give way, and of slipping from a 
height, there are here the added dangers 
of falls into ice chasms or crevasses, of 
traversing treacherous ice or snow slopes, 
and the difficulties of getting over séracs 
and ice falls, and of combating blizzards 
and extreme cold. 

"Crevasses," explained Mr. Jeffers, 
“are openings in the surface of a glacier. 
They are of two kinds: open crevasses and 
concealed crevasses. To get over an open 
crevasse is often simply a matter of 
juniping it—Aa leap of four or five feet. If 
it is too wide to jump, you may have to 
cross the glacier to get around the end of 
the crevasse. 

“Concealed crevasses appear on the 
snow fields of a glacier. Ihey are the 
same thing as the other crevasses, only 
hidden by new-fallen snow. I was climb- 
ing with a party in the Mount Robson 
district of Canada. There were several 
ladies along, and in crossing Coleman 
Glacier we roped, placing the women at 
intervals between the men. I had just 
taken a long step over a strip of snow that 
suggested caution when suddenly there 
was a tug on the rope, and the woman 
behind me disappeared. We pulled her up 
from a crevasse, where she had dropped 
about fifteen feet. Several of the other 
women crowded around to offer aid, and 
asked how she felt. ‘Just as you would 
feel under similar circumstances,’ answered 
the plucky one, shaking the snow out of 
her sleeves, ready to continue the journey. 

“Glaciers also hinder the climber with 
séracs, which may be described as the very 
opposite of crevasses. They are jagged 
pinnacles of ice which have been crowded 
up from the glacier. When a climber en- 
counters séracs he is in a wilderness of ice 
towers, which he must cut through and 
climb around. 


“THE ice ax is the indispensable imple- 
ment in all work on a snow and ice 
mountain. With it, the climber sounds for 
hidden crevasses, hews his way through 
séracs, cuts steps up ice slopes, and 
aids himself in balancing on icy ridges. 
Climbers in the Alaskan mountains wear 
crampons, sharp-studded walking irons, 
affixed to the shoes to assist in climbing on 
ice.” 

Among the physical hardships often 
encountered are snowburn, snow blind- 
ness, frostbite, heightened respiration from 
scarcity of oxygen at high elevations, and 
mountain sickness (whose symptoms are 
similar to seasickness). 
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To see the difficulties and hardships 
of mountain climbing at their greatest, 
one has only to turn to the accounts of 
the several attempts that have been made 
to reach the summit of the world’s highest 
mountain, Mount Everest, in the Hima- 
layas. This peak is 29,141 feet above the 
sea—more than five miles high. The 
first attempt to climb it was made in 1921, 
and was defeated by the intense cold of 
the high winds encountered and by the 
arrival of the monsoon. In 1922 there 
was another attempt. It ended in failure, 
when the avalanche, mentioned earlier in 
this article, swept seven of the native 
helpers to death. In 1924 the third expedi- 
tion made its assault. It, too, ended in 
failure, when two of the climbers, George 
Leigh Mallory and A. C. Irvine, struck 
out from the highest camp for the final 
attack on the peak, and disappeared into 
its vast solitudes. They were last seen 
climbing the slope at about 28,300 feet 
“going strong for the top." It is reported 
that the English Alpine Club, under 
whose auspices these previous attempts 
were made, will organize a fourth ex- 
pedition. 

Reports from the Mount Everest ex- 
pedition give a vivid picture of the 
extreme trials which mountaineers are 
willing to endure. The leader of the 1924 
expedition tells of being suddenly stricken 
with snow blindness; and for sixty hours 
he was totally blind. At 27,500 feet 
“breathlessness” became so serious that 
the climbers found it necessary to take 
seven, eight, or ten respirations for every 
step forward. One climber ascended eight 
feet in an hour, and then, finding his heart 
was beating one hundred and eighty to 
the minute, he reluctantly gave up and 
turned to go down. Mallory and Trane 
carried tanks of oxygen strapped on their 
backs, and breathed through gas masks in 
their final dash for the summit. 


“TH E best way to begin mountain-climb- 
ing," said Mr. Jeffers, “is to join with 
agroup whoare interested in the recreation, 
and learn by climbing with mountaineers 
of experience. There are many mountain- 
eering clubs in the United States—nearly 
every state that has mountains has its 
clubs. Begin on the nearby hills, cliffs, 
and mountains, before attempting more 
difficult distant climbs.” 

Mountain climbers are drawn from 
many ranks of life. Captain A. H. Mac- 
Carthy, the leader of the Mount Logan 
expedition last year, resigned from the 
navy to be a banker in New York, and is 
now a ranchman in Canada. Lawyers, 
physicians, college professors, school- 
teachers, librarians, engineers, army ofh- 
cers, authors, and business men are to be 
found in the membership roll of the 
American Alpine Club, and a recent 
president of the club is a clergyman. 

“In my observation and personal ex- 
perience,’ said Mr. Jeffers, “mountain 
climbing is the finest of all outdoor 
activities. Its thrill may be enjoyed later 
in life than many other forms of vigorous 
exercise. Dr. Hudson Stuck was fifty 
when he climbed Mount McKinley; and 
John Muir, the most ardent and fearless 
mountaineer America has produced, was 
still climbing in his late years. In my own 
experiences, a vacation is hardly a true 
one till I get above ten thousand feet.” 
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Features of this New Paige: 


Improved Paige-built Motor, none 
more modern nor better lubricated 
—Full High-Pressure Oil Feed to 
all Rotating Parts, including wrist 
pins, cam shaft, auxiliary shaft 
and tappets — Counterbalanced 
Crankshaft— Silent Chain Timing, 
with automatic takeup — Air 
Cleaner— Metal Oil-Lubricated 
Universal by sha Apenas 54 
inches long—Shock Absorbers— 
Balloon Tires—Paige-Hydraulic4- 
Wheel Brakes—Easy Steering 
through Ball Bearings—Saw blade 
Steel, Light Acting Clutch—Short 
Throw, Easy Gear Shift—Co-inci- 
dental Lock— Automatic Wind- 
shield Cleaner—Dash Gas and 
Heat Indicator—Stop t— 
Dome Light. 


FTER you've seen and driven this 

Brougham—you'll agree with the many 
thousands who already own it that the same 
money simply cannot buy more real automo- 
bile value anywhere else. There is a growing 
and deepening conviction among those who 
know motor car values that this Brougham 
is the outstanding dollar-for-dollar value on 
the motor car market to-day. 


The Brougham has the same powerful and 
capable motor that powers the most expen- 
sive Paige models. It is a beautiful car. It is 
one of the easiest cars to handle. Its acceler- 
ation is instantaneous. Its Paige-Hydraulic 
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4-wheel brakes insure safe and positive brakin 
always. Its roadability and comfort woul 
do credit to the costliest car built. 


The Brougham is larger and roomierthan most 
sedans—it is finished in two tones of gray 
polished lacquer; upholstered in soft, lustrous 
and long wearing materials. We want you to 
see it—and to drive it. Your nearest Paige- 
Jewett dealer will gladly arrange a demonstra- 
tion, entirely without obligation. He will 
tell you, too, how easily you can spread the 
exceptionally low price of this splendid car 
over a very convenient period under the 
liberal Paige-Jewett time payment plan. 
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It’s the Last Push That Breaks the Back of Failure 


of the old town did a lot for me. I’ve 
never had a note overdue, nor asked for 
an extension on a personal note, nor con- 
tinued business with a man I couldn't 
trust and whose word wasn’t good. And, 
barring some losses through investments, 
I’ve never had a failure, nor tackled a 
failure that didn’t turn about and head 
the other way. I've worked like blazes, 
but that, too, I learned as a youngster. 
And I've never had a lawsuit.” 

“How come?" I asked. 

* Because," Mr. Stair answered, "the 
folks back home didn't believe in ‘lawing’ 
a matter out. They figured that, by the 
time you'd got out of the courts, and 
thrown all the dirt you could, and been 
smeared by all the dirt thrown at you, 
and paid all the fees entailed, the lawyers 
would be the only ones who had profited. 

*** Better take your loss an’ forget it,’ 
Father was wont to advise when anybod 
came to him on going to law. ‘If you cant 
do business with a man without suing him, 
let him alone, for he isn't worth doing 
business with." ic 

“That represented the sentiment of 
most of the folks I knew, and I’ve never 
lost anything by adopting it. The policy 
is old-fashioned, but that’s nothing against 
it as long as it’s good. 

“The modern business policy, accord: 
ing to my friends of the law, is never to 
draw a contract without a battery of law- 
yers sitting by to check up on the whereases 
and the therefores. So far, I’ve drawn 
most of my own contracts, and I’ve always 
been tolerably safe, because I put the man 
involved, and his word, before the con- 
tract. 

“It amounts to this: An honest man 
will keep a contract even if it’s a bad one; 
a crooked man won’t keep any kind of a 
contract if he can help it, and he can hire 
lawyers just as smart as your lawyers. 
Besides, the real satisfaction in business 


comes in dealing with men and not in : 1 € 
: ^. to bea literary masterpiece. 


cast-iron legal documents." 
ADIO is a great thing with youngsters 
to-day. When Stair was a boy the 


printing press was having a similar run of . 


popularity. So he and his brother Orin, 
who was two years older, rigged up an 
amateur printing outfit in the attic. Then 
they proceeded to get out a four-page 
monthly paper, which they called “Boys 
and Girls” and sold for twenty-five cents 
a year to school pupils. : 
“The paper paid its way, well enough,” 


Mr. Stair explained; “but it had one big: 


fault: it didn’t produce any surplus for 
spending money. We had a school base- 
ball team which in the summer made 
excursions into rival nearby towns for 
games. The players’ expenses were paid, 
but we had to dig up our own pin 
mohey. - ae 

“Before one such trip with the team 
Father handed me fifty cents. To retain 
my social standing, I felt I should have 
at least a dollar. 

**' [t's all the money I can spare,’ said 
Father grimly. ‘If you want more you'll 
have to earn it.’ ] 
|. “Whereupon my tongue ran away with 


(Continued from page 34) 


my judgment. I informed him that hence- 
forth I'd earn all my money. 

“<I hope you mean that,’ he, laughed. 

“Te was the last time I asked him for 
money, but that promise made me scratch, 
more than once. I found one job at sawing 
wood for fifty cents a cord. When that 
played out, a local storekeeper hired me as 
errand and sweep-up boy. There were 
odd jobs to be had at the shop of the town 
weekly newspaper, where I picked up 
more knowledge of printing. But the 
trouble was I had to put in so much of my 
spare time earning chat I didn’t find any 
time in which to spend.” 


HIS led to another conference between 

the brothers. -Ed was now fourteen 
and Orin nearly sixteen. Both were pretty 
fair printers. They quit school, rented a 
down-town room, bought a second-hand 
job press and some used fonts of type, and 
founded the Morenci “Weekly Review." 
The cost of the venture was about eight 
hundred dollars, secured by notes. 

Orin was the mechanical force and Ed 
the business manager, advertising solici- 
tor, reporter, and editor. Published by a 
pair of boys, the "Review" proved a 
novelty and readily gained support. And 
no two youngsters ever labored more 
valiantly to keep from being laughed at. 

“Te was no trick at all to get advertis- 
ing," Mr. Stair confessed; “but we sweat 
blood when it came to grammar and 
spelling. We bought a big dictionary, 
propped it up where it was handy, and 
nearly wore it out inside of a month. 
Every fifth word we'd have to consult the 
dictionary. Offhand we'd decide some 
national political policy for an editorial, 
and then argue ten minutes as to whether 
the verb in the opening sentence should 
be was or were. 

“There was a fire in town one day. I 
labored and sweat over the report of it, 
and turned out what I secretly considered 
obody had 
been -hürt, no great damage had been 
done, but there had been smoke and 
excitement, and a fire in Morenci was a 
fire. We put the account on the front page 
with no little pride, and sat back to await 
comments. 

“They came, and in a rush. In my 
effort.to write a masterpiece I had over- 
looked entirely the hour at which the fire 
had occurred. A dozen told me of the 
omission, but not one thought about 
mentioning my fine writing. 

“That iust me something that is true 
of people the world over. They don't want 
general statements; they want details. 

“Im often asked what is the most 
important thing to impress upon a news- 
paper reporter. The reply expected is 
‘accuracy.’ That is the answer, but let's 
state it in another way: The reporter— 
and we are all reporters in a sense—should 
be impressed most with the necessity of 
getting correct answers to every question 
that-will be asked about the matter he is 
reporting. Mind you, I don't say ‘might 
be asked,’ for there isn’t a doubt but that 
every question conceivable will be asked 
mentally, if not orally. 


“Ifa man is a fair reporter, he will get 
answers to a half or possible three fourths 
of the questions. If he is a good reporter 
he will get answers to almost all of them. 
If he is an excellent reporter, a real star, he 
will get answers to all. 

“The point is this: There isn't a wide 
margin of difference between a fair re- 
porter and a good reporter and a star 
reporter. The margin is only a question or 
two. In fact, often it's so slight that one 
is mistaken for the other, for a time. Well, 
it's the same between a business that is 
paying big and one that's just getting 
along; between a business that is breaking 
even and one that is losing money. It’s 
the same between folks generally. 

“That first paper of ours was small, a 
sort of half-pint concern. Profits were 
small. We didn't dare overlook a detail, 
or the profits fell to the vanishing point. 
We had to 'answer every question, not 
only in the news columns but in the 
columns of the balance sheet as well, to 
keep above water. 

“There was another paper in town that 
was older, had a better plant, a bigger 
circulation; but the proprietor didn't 
expand. The difference was not in oppor- 
tunity, nor in ability—the editor of our 
competitor was a far abler editor than I— 
it was in pressure alone, in our closer 
attention to details, that moved us to 
better fields.” 

“In steam pressure?" I suggested. 

“Exactly. 


“AFTER a year or two, after some scout- 
ing around, we decided to move the 
‘Review,’ lock, stock, and barrel, up to the 
village of Maple Rapids, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles north. They 
had no paper up there, and they wanted 
one. I had seen the merchants and the 
had pledged a specified amount of ad- 
vertising for the first year if we would 
come. We agreed to go, because it was a 
chance to expand. You see, the mer- 
chants’ pledges secured us credit for ad- 
ditional equipment that we lacked. 

“The name of the ‘Review,’ its circula- 
tion and contracts we abandoned, and 
loaded the old job press, type, dictionary, 
and other incidentals onto the lumber 
wagon of a farmer we had hired for the 
trip. My brother and I trekked along 
with the lumber wagon. The trip took us 
four days. 

“We called the new paper the ‘Dis- 
patch,’ and while we called it ours, it 
really belonged to our creditors. There 
was scarcely a bit of equipment for which 
we weren't in debt. Every month we had 
a list of payments to meet. And never did 
it occur to us that a note due might be 
extended. 

“ After a month or two, the paper began 
to slip. We were working twelve hours 
daily, running every minute of daylight, 
and hunting up job work and advertising 
when we weren't in the shop. One helper 
was all we could afford. : 

“We analyzed our trouble. In twelve 
hours, with our equipment, we could turn 
out so much job work. That work was 
worth so much—which wasn’t quite 
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enough to keep us and meet our obliga- 
tions. We were short just a pound or two 
in steam. So we increased our work day 
to thirteen hours, then to fourteen. That 
extra time put in was the difference be- 
tween making money and losing it! 

“ Frequently there would be dull periods 
of business in Maple Rapids. We might 
have sat down, groaned, and waited for 
the sheriff, arguing that there simply was 
no business to be done. But there were 
other villages within a radius of twenty 
miles. Merchants there had printing to 
be done. I went after it, while my brother 
and his helper kept the wheels turning at 
the shop. 


“ON ONE of these excursions I hap- 
pened in the town of Midland, which 
had two papersof itsown. One wasn’t mak- 
ing money. The editor complained that 
it was a poor newspaper town, anyway. 

“What struck me was the fact that I, 
a stranger in town, had been able to get 
orders for job printing. My brother and 
I discussed this. I felt I could make the 
Midland paper go. The editor was ready 
to sell cheap, and we had met all notes 
with such promptness that we had es- 
tablished a credit which would provide us 
with funds. The upshot of it was, I went 
to Midland and my brother remained in 
Maple Rapids, to continue the paper 
there. 

“Now, here is what happened in Mid- 
land: Under the previous owner, I dis- 
covered, the paper had been absolutely 
neutral in everything. It avoided every 
controversial subject, straddled the fence 
in politics, offended nobody, never took 
sides. The editor had a reason for this 
attitude: He figured that the community 
was so small that he couldn’t afford to 
offend anybody. But by this policy he 
took all the life and go out of the paper.” 
Mr. Stair smiled. "He drew off all his 
steam. 

"[ fired up the boilers and put on 
steam. First of all, I gave the paper a 
definite political policy. Our editorial 
column left nobody in doubt as to where 
we stood. 

“Within two months I had a lively crop 
of enemies—not personal enemies, but 
opponents to the paper’s policies. But 
they were enjoying the fight! They read 
the paper. Furthermore, they advertised 
in it because they knew other folks were 
reading it too. Between the friends the 
paper made, and the enemies it made, 
losses made an about-face, and became 
profits! The town was glad to have a 
newspaper that ‘spoke right up in meeting!’ 

“Every town is. I’ve yet to see a 
strictly neutral newspaper that was a 
success, or a strictly neutral man who was 
a success. 

"]'ve always tried to have something 
to fight for in my newspapers. You don't 
like a milk-and-water type of person who 
is afraid to speak his own mind. Neither 
do folks like milk-and-water in their 
reading matter. Americans admire defi- 
nite beliefs. They like to take sides for 
their beliefs. And, after all, if a thing is 
worth believing in, isn't it worth fighting 
for?" 

Mr. Stair was once mixed up in a lively 
scrap out in North Dakota. After selling 
the Midland paper he spent several 
months in Kansas, working from shop to 
shop, on the lookout for à new venture. 


None presented itself, so he went to 
Chicago and became a reporter on the 
“Times.” He was assigned to go to 
Seattle on the special train of the then 
ex-President Grant, and cover the cere- 
mony of the President's driving the last 
golden spike in the newly completed trans- 
continental Northern Pacific railroad. As 
the train passed through Fargo he was 
attracted by the great bonanza farms and 
North Dakota's waving fields of wheat. 
He resolved to return there and launch a 
newspaper. 

Opportunity to do this came in Febru- 
ary, 1881. A syndicate was founding a 
new settlement, called Cooperstown. 
Stair got some equipment for a shop, hired 
a sled, and started overland for the new 
village, forty miles distant. There were 
no roads. The ground was deep in snow, 
the temperature was 10° to 20° below 
zero. When he arrived in Cooperstown 
he found less than fifty people settled 
there. Nevertheless, he set up his shop 
and started his weekly, the “Cooperstown 
Courier.” 

“ But the row,” he laughed, “really began 
before that. In Fargo, while waiting for 
something to turn up, I got a job as a rail- 
way mail clerk on a train that had its 


'terminus at a little place called Hope, in 


an extreme corner of Steele County. The 
territorial governor had named Hope the 
county seat. Backers of the proposed new 
Cooperstown, which was to be centrally 
located, opposed this selection, and forced 
an election on the issue. 

“The fight became hot and intensely 
bitter. I discovered that Hope, in order 
to win, was colonizing voters, and began 
an exposé of this in a series of articles in 
the Fargo ‘Argus,’ for which I was also 
reporting. Hope discovered who was 
writing the articles, whereupon a com- 
mittee warned me to stay out of town 
under penalty of my life. 

“As mail clerk I had a regular ‘layover’ 
of several hours in Hope. My fellow mail 
clerk, a big six-foot Southern newspaper 
man recently from New Orleans, con- 
cluded I needed a bodyguard. So, instead 
of taking his day off, which were my days 
on, he made the Hope run with me. Each 
of us wore a big six-shooter strapped to 
his belt, and so we walked through the 
streets of Hope unmolested. But the one 
hotel in town refused to sell us anything 
to eat. 


“COOPERSTOWN won the election by 
five hundred votes. But Hope backers 
refused to concede the victory. They held 
the county-seat records and refused to 
give them up. To remedy this, we in 
Cooperstown organized a posse, invaded 
Hope and seized the records. We had no 
courthouse in which to keep them, so we 
deposited them in a grain shack under 
guard. A few nights later a masked band 
from Hope retaliated by battering down 
the grain-shack door, covering the guards 
with revolvers and taking the records back 
to Hope. A second time a Cooperstown 
posse visited Hope, again seized the 
records, and this time kept possession.” 
After Cooperstown, Stair operated 
several other small papers in North 
Dakota and Iowa, all of which he made 
successful. He was able to do this by con- 
sistently seeking out small printing con- 
tracts which previous solicitors hadn't 
deemed it worth while to bother with. 


From these little jobs he eked out the 
margin that was the hairbreadth difference 
between loss and profit. Then he returned 
to Michigan to rejoin his brother in the 
purchase of the Howell ‘Republican’ and, 

y an odd freak, got into the theatrical 
business. 

The local opera house failed, and left, 
owing the Stairs a printing and adver- 
tising bill. A Detroit woman who held 
the mortgage against the property fore- 
closed and became its new owner. Stair 
went to Detroit to see about his bill —and 
came back with a contract to manage the 
opera house. It was his idea to make sure 
of the theatre's future business in print- 


ing. 

He knew nothing of the theatre busi- 
ness, but he felt that the same principle 
which had revived failing newspapers 
would work as well with another failure. 
So he booked lectures and plays for the 
theatre that were just a little better. He 
bought more advertising space. He gave 
patrons just a little more attention. Ágain 
the ounce of extra pressure worked won- 
ders. The theatre began to make money, 
and what pleased Stair most was that the 
profits were in actual cash. 

“They weren't in cash in newspaper 
publishing," he explained. “Country sub- 
scribers have a habit of letting their 
subscriptions run until they're ready to 
pay. Somehow, they have a notion that 
editors are the last folks in the world who 
need money. But these same people, when 
they came to the theatre, paid down their 
money at the door. I liked that feature 
of the business." 


ONE of the players who came to the 
Howell opera house was a young elocu- 
tionist and entertainer. She was accom- 
panied by her mother and a musician, and 
proved a hit. The mother felt that her 
daughter was talented enough to be doing 
bigger things, and she spoke to Stair of 
her ambitions. 

“All the girl needs is a chance,” she 
said. 

Stair, with sudden inspiration, declared 
he would give her that chance. The girl 
was only fifteen, but she did have talent; 
what was more, she had ideas. Stair had 
a talk with her, and then sat down and 
wrote for her a comedy, “Little Trixie,” 
based on her imitations and versatility, 
in which she was to play six different róles. 
Leaving his brother to manage the news- 

aper, he picked up and went to Rochester, 
New York, the home town of the mother 
and daughter. There, among their friends, 
he organized a company of players. Most 
of them were amateurs, and any ex- 
perienced producer would have laughed 
his head off at the venture. 

But the new juvenile proved a ''find." 
She had the knack of teaching others to 
act. The company opened in Leroy, New 
York, and the protean comedy was an 
immediate success. Stair moved into 
larger towns, repeating the success. Be- 
fore the first year was up "Little Trixie" 
played fair engagements in cities as large 
as Detroit and Chicago; thus Stair was 
embarked in a theatrical career that was 
to make him the owner of some of the 
finest theatres in the country. 

He conceived the idea of forming a 
national circuit of popular-priced theatres 
specializing in melodrama, and here and 
there began to lease theatres that mani- 
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The NewLighter Six, Chrysler 60" 


At Last Affording Chrysler Supreme Quality in 


The Field of The Lower-Priced Six 


It is enough to know that the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60” is a Chrysler. That fact 
alone bespeaks leadership in its field—the 
field of the lower-priced six. 


The motoring public expects leadership of 
Chrysler—and every Chrysler leads its 
field. The famous Chrysler “70”, the super- 
fine Chrysler Imperial “80”, have demon- 
strated t is. In fact, Chrysler leadership 
is NAR A is proved daily by the experi- 

ence of scores of thousands of satisfied 
Chrysler owners the world over. 


In the new lighter six, Chrysler “60” you 
have, unit for unit, the same standards of 
quality comprehended i in the Chrysler 

70" and Imperial “80” — in features, in 
materials,in craftsmanship, in rigid inspec- 
tion and test, in characteristics of depend- 
ability and long life. 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; unprece- 


CHRYSLER *"6o"— Touring Car, $1075; 


Roslin. $1145; Olub Coupe, $1165; Coach, 


$1195; Sedan, i 

CHRYSLER * > Phaetor m, $ı 95; Coach, 
1395, Roadster, "Siig 25; Royal Coupe, $1695, 
ese anion m g; "eg ani 31545. Rosal Sedan, 

)5. 

CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 7891 Phactom, 
$2405; Roadster (wire wheels standar ee 
ment, wood wheels optic mall) $2505, Cor 
two-passenger, $2895; Coupe, four-passenger 
$2895, Sedan, five-passenger, $y x)$, Sedan, 
seven passenger, $3195, Cabr Yolet, $3495, Sedan- 


limousme, $3505 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


dented get-away; gas economy of 22 miles 
and more per gallon; the striking beauty of 
Chrysler dynamic symmetry; astonishing 
riding ease and roadability; the safety of 
Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic brakes; oil. 
filter and air-cleaner; full pressure lubrica- 
tion; seven-bearing crankshaft; impulse 
neutralizer; road levelizers front and rear; 
roomy, luxurious bodies. 


Never before has the motoring public been 
offered such supreme quality and value—in 
the field of the lower-priced Six—as is com- 
bined in the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer is eager 
to demonstrate this to you. 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler “60”. 
Drive it, convince yourself that nowhere 
will you find a Six in the lower price field 
that can begin to compare with this newest 
Chrysler achievement. 
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fested the need of new management. He 
had become acquainted with John H. 
Havlin, who was conducting a small chain 
of theatres in Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. The Stair-Havlin Circuit was 
formed. By leasing theatres outright or 
by coóperating with the owners, the 
partners rapidly built up a business that 
embraced every city in the country of 
one hundred thousand population and 
over, and controlled more than one hun- 
dred theatres. Then certain big powers of 
the theatrical world declared war! 


* ALL of the bookings for the high-class 
theatres in the country were controlled 
by a syndicate," Mr. Stair related, “and 
this syndicate resented the fact that we 
were independent of it. It asked us to 
join. We declined. Next, it told us 
luntly that if we didn’t join it ‘would 
crush us like an eggshell,’ to quote their 
threat. That meant fight. 

“A big difficulty which confronted us 
was this: we were not producing in the 
high-class field, but we were booking an 
innumerable army of players who some 
day hoped to be on Broadway. If these 
players were blacklisted by the syndicate 
their future was in jeopardy. It was a 
question if we could hold them. Among 
them were such as George M. Cohan, 
Ward and Vokes, Kellar, Sitt and Ding- 
walls attractions, and those of Sam Harris 
and Al Woods, as well as others who are 
famous in the theatre of to-day. 

“So I organized the United States 
Amusement Company, and myself got 
into the high-class field. We needed 
theatres of our own in that field. We 
built them in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Boston, and were able to enlist the sup- 
port of owners in New York and other 
cities. Some of the best stage stars joined 
us. In New York, we opened with the 
‘Wizard of Oz; a title which you may re- 
call. It ran for a year and a half with 
phenomenal success. Elsewhere, our offer- 
ings also went over big. The syndicate 
decided it had caught a tartar, and the 
War was over. 

“That was in 1901. I was getting a 
little tired of the theatre and just a little 
homesick for the old newspaper life. Sex 
plays were becoming popular. I was 
against introducing such plays to the 
public. My theatre experience had been 
mostly with the great middle class of 
people. I had become convinced that this 
class, which is predominant in this coun- 
try, likes clean amusements. Many of 
the managers seemed to think my ideas 
a trifle old-fashioned. Incidentally, they 
were not, and are not to-day. The public 
still gives preference to the clean play. 

“However, the managers in many in- 
stances had ideas of their own. Many of 
them were getting out of hand and, as I 
said, I was homesick for the newspaper 
atmosphere. Some friends of mine in 
Detroit informed me that the Detroit 
iuga might be bought at a fair price. 

t was a very high-grade daily. It was 
proposed that we go together and buy it, 
with the intention that I should take over 
its management. 


"My experience had all been with 
country weeklies. Altogether, including 
those mentioned in this talk, I had owned 
and edited nine. The ‘Journal’ was a big 
city daily with a circulation even at that 
time of twenty-five thousand. Neverthe- 
less, I felt that the principle which had 
made the country papers successful, and 
which likewise had made my theatre 
ventures profitable, would apply as well to 
the das it 

“One of the first things we did was to 


increase the price of the paper from one to . 


two cents. Then, here and there, all along 
the line, we added a little to the value we 
were giving the reader. We did exactly as 
I had done with the smaller papers—put 
on a little more pressure, paced ahead a 
little harder. This meant in a financial 
way that the cost of publishing the paper 
increased by twenty-five per cent. It 
meant that, while the paper had not paid 
before, it now lost money with every issue. 

“We were still losing money at the end 
of the first year, but increased the pressure 
more and spent a little more. My friends 
began to feel they had entered into a bad 
bargain, and one expressed a desire to 

et out. 

“We’ll make money by and by, ’ I told 
him. 'You'd better stay in; but if you 
want to get out I'll take your interest.’ 

“He got out. During the second year 
all of the others followed him on similar 
terms, except one whose interest was 
small. Some of this stock I bought myself, 
and some of it I bought for the managing 
editor and the business manager of the 
paper. That latter act, too, was an invest- 
ment in additional pressure. 

“In the third year, income and ex- 
penditures came to a balance. Then the 
paper began to pay. By the fourth year 
it was a profitable undertaking. It con- 
tinued as such until I sold it, sixteen years 
after we had first taken over its publica- 
tion. Its circulation was then one hundred 
and twenty thousand.” 

“Didn’t you put fight into it?” I 
inquired. 

r. Stair smiled. 

“Yes. We didn’t forget the fight. We 
believed that principle came before policy 
and expediency, and that in no case 
should it be sacrificed for the sake of 

licy and expediency. And I earnestly 
believe that. Duae tried to make princi- 

le the governing factor in my newspapers. 
t is so to-day, and it pays. On the 'Free 
Press, my present paper, we may not 
always be right, but we are never wrong 
when we know it. 


“THERE have been times when we op- 

posed public men, and later it de- 
veloped that they were good men. If so, we 
have come out publicly and confessed our 
mistake. We have tried to be fair, both 
in the sides that we chose and in our 
criticisms. There have been times when 
both sides have been on our backs, each 
charging that we favored the other. To 
me, that is the proof of fairness. I have 
made it a standing rule to watch carefully, 
after criticizing a man, to see if he does not 
do something good for which we may give 


him credit. There are two sides to ques- 


tions, and to men as well. The newspaper 
that is to command confidence must recog- 
nize that; likewise must the individual, 
for what is true of a paper is true of men." 

“ Doesn't confession of a mistake tend 
to destroy confidence?" 

“On the contrary,” declared Mr. Stair, 
“it maintains Confidence: Silence doesn't 
fool the other fellow. He'll think more 
of you if you admit your mistake." 


TAIR'S record with the Detroit “ Jour- 

nal," was so good that when it became 
known that the “Free Press" was about 
to be sold by a syndicate in control, they 
came to him and urged him to buy it. 
Another publisher already had entered a 
bid for it, and the transaction was on the 
verge of being closed with him. 

As soon as the "Free Press" owner 
learned that Stair would purchase the 

roperty, negotiations with the first 
bidder were abandoned. No one dreamed 
that Stair would give up the profitable 
dun However, Stair believed the 
* Free Press" with its traditions and high 
standing was worth the risk. A friend 
joined him and together they boughtit, this 
in 1906. The friend's help enabled Stair 
to retain his interests in the “ Journal,” 
which he did not dispose of until 1917. 

Again followed the old formula of 
“adding a little,” of giving a little more. 
The “Free Press” was costing $45,000 a 
month. Stair increased the amount of 
reading matter, and expenses jumped to 
$60,000 a month. 

The city was growing. The “Free 
Press" came up apace with it. Stair con- 
tinued to add, to give still more: more 
reading matter in proportion to advertis- 
ing, more features, more wire service, and 
to retain the best men available on his 
staff. The growth of the “Free Press” 
became more rapid than the phenomenal 
growth of Detroit itself in the boom of its 
rising automobile industry. Figures in- 
dicate what that “‘little extra steam pres- 
sure” did. When Stair bought it, the 
“Free Press” sold 40,000 copies daily at 
one cent and 45,000 Sundays at five 
cents; to-day it approximates 200,000 
daily at three cents and 275,000 Sundays 
at ten cents. Its monthly expenses now 
amount to a half-million dollars. The 
building into which it recently moved, and 
which it owns, is one of the finest news- 
paper plants in the world. 

t is necessary to have close codpera- 
tion to carry out newspaper or any other 
policies. I was curious as to how Mr. 
Stair had gained this. 

“By giving everybody full rein,” said 
Mr. Stair. ' By that, I simply mean this: 
We've let it be known here that every 
man's ideas are as good as every other's, 
that we want those ideas expressed, re- 
gardless of whether they agree with mine 
or not, and that in all matters the paper 
itself is to be the first consideration. 

“To give and to require full confidence 
has been almost a religion with me. I've 
tried to give trust, and in return have been 
fortunate enough to have trust given me 
by those with whom I come in contact." 


“IT’S Your Emergency Behavior That Proves Your Mettle," says Arthur L. Humphrey, 
president of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Mr. Humphrey has had to meet more 
“big moments" than fall to the lot of most people. How he met and profited by them 
form the substance of the very dramatic business article which is coming next month. 
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LCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


"100 


Delivered in U. S.A 
In Canada $115.00 
Easy terms if desired 


The 
Public 
Was Waiting for 


Burroughs 


Portable Adding Machine 


"The public was waiting for just 
such an adding machine—light- 
weight, sturdy, dependable—yet 
low-priced. 


30,000 are already in use— 
convincing proof that an urgent 
need for this type of machine 
existed among manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, professional 
men, secretaries of organizations, 
and even housewives. 


This machine adds up to 
$1,000,000.00; has standard 


visible key-board, and one-hand 
control. It can be easily carried 
wherever required. It is built 
with the same quality and pre- 
cision and backed by the same 
guarantee and service that have 
maintained Burroughs leadership 
for over forty years. 


The price is only $100 — $10 
down, with balance in easy 
payments. Mail the coupon 
today for a free demonstration 
on your own work. There is no 
obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Officesin All the Principal Cities of the World 


BOOKKEEPING 


* CALCULATING AND 


BILLING 


Mail This 
Coupon Today. 


Without obligation I would liketo have 
piree demonstration of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine. 


Name 
Btreet..... 
City... 
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When Queens Ride By 


vivid to her than when she had sat listen- 
ing, in the orchard. But they came back 
to her with the pain of anger. 

* All very well for her to talk so smooth 
to me, about man's work an' woman's 
work! An' what she did an' her husband's 
big success. Easy enough for her to sit 
talkin’ about queens! What would she do 
if she was here on this farm like me? What 
would any woman like her do?” 

Jennie had reached the kitchen door and 
stood there, looking at the hopeless mélée 
about her. Her words sounded strange 
and hollow in the silence of the house. 

“Easy for her!" she burst out. “She 
never had the work pilin’ up over her like 
Ihave. She never felt it at her throat like 
a wolf, the same as John an’ me does. 
Talk about choosin’! I haven’t got no 
choice. I just got to keep goin —just 
keep goin’, like faray have... .” 
GHE stopped suddenly. There, in the 

middle of the kitchen floor, wl.:re the 
other woman had passed over, lay a tiny 
square of white. Jennie crossed to it 
quickly and picked it up. A faint, deli- 
cious haeranee like the dream of a flower 
came from it. Jennie inhaled it eagerly. 
It was not like any odor she had ever 
known. It made her think of sweet, 
strange things. Things. she had never 
thought about before. Of gardens in the 
early summer dusk; of wide, fair rooms 
with the moonlight shining in them; of 
pretty women in beautiful dresses danc- 
ing, and men admiring them. It made 
her somehow think with vague wistful- 
ness of all that. 

She looked carefully at the tiny square. 
The handkerchief was of fine, fairy-like 
linen, white as snow and ironed to a satin 
smoothness. In the corner a dainty blue 
butterfly spread his wings. Jennie drew 
in Bhorhel long breath. The fragrance 
filled her senses again. Her first greedy 
draft had not exhausted it. It would stay 
for a while, at least. 

She laid the bit of white down cautiously 
on the edge of the table and went to the 
sink, where she washed her hands care- 
fully. Then she returned, and picked up 
the handkerchief again with something 
like reverence. She sat down, still hold- 
ing it, staring at it. This bit of linen was 
to her an articulate voice. She understood 
its language. It spoke to her of white, 
freshly-washed clothes blowing in the 
sunshine, of an iro. moving smoothly, 
leisurely, to the accompaniment of a 
song over snowy folds; it spoke of quiet, 
orderly rooms and ticking clocks, and a 
mending basket under the evening lamp; 
of all the peaceful routine of a well-man- 
aged household, the kind she had once 
dreamed of having. 

But, more than this, the exquisite 
daintiness of it, the sweet, alluring per- 
fume spoke to her of something else 
which her heart understood, even though 
her speech could have found no words for 
it. She could feel gropingly the delicacy, 
the grace, the beauty that made up the 
other woman’s life in all its relations. 

She, pone had none of that. Every- 
thing about their lives, hers and John’s, 


(Continued from page 43) 


was coarsened, soiled somehow by the 
dragging, endless labor of the days. Sup- 
pose . . . suppose... . 

Jennieleaned forward, herarmsstretched 
tautly before her upon her knees, her hands 
clasped tightly over the fragrant bit of 
white. Suppose she were to try doing as 
the stranger had said. Suppose she spent 
her time on the house, and let the outside 
work go. What then? What would John 
say? Would they be much further behind 
than they were now? Could they be? And 
suppose, by some strange chance, the 
other woman had been right! That a man 
could be helped more the doing of 
these other things she had neglected? 

She sat very still, distressed, uncertain. 
Out in the barnyard waited the wagon of 
tomatoes, overripe now for market. No, 
she could do nothing to-day, at least, but 
go on as usual. 

Then as her hands opened a little, the 
erfume within them came up to her, 
ringing again that thrill of sweet, inde- 

scribable things. 

She started up, half terrified at her own 
resolve. 

“I’m goin’ to try it now. Mebbe I'm 
crazy, but I'm goin’ to do it anyhow!” 


I WAS a long time since Jennie had per- 
formed such a meticulous toilet. It was 
years since she had brushed her hair. A 
asty combing had been its best treat- 
ment. She put on her one clean dress, the 
dark voile reserved for trips to town. She 
even changed from her shapeless, heavy 
shoes to her best ones. Then, as she 
looked at herself in the dusty mirror, she 
saw that she was changed. Something, at 
least, of the hard haggardness was gone 
from her face, and her hair framed it with 
smooth softness. To-morrow she would 
wash it. It used to be almost vellow. 

She went to the kitchen. With some- 
thing of the burning zeal of a fanatic she 
attacked the confusion before her. 

By half past four the room was clean: 
the floor swept, the stove shining, dishes 
and pans washed and put in their places. 
From the tumbled depths of a drawer 
Jennie had extracted a white tablecloth 
that had been bought in the early days, 
for company only. With a spirit of daring 
recklessness she spread it on the table. 

She polished the chimney of the big oil 
lamp, and then set the fixture, clean and 
shining, in the center of the white cloth. 

Now for supper! And she must hurry. 
She planned to have it at six o'clock, and 
ring the big bell for John fifteen minutes 
before, as she used to just after they were 
married. 

She decided upon fried ham and 
browned potatoes and apple sauce with 
hot biscuit. John used to love hot biscuit. 
She hadn't made them for so long, but her 
fingers fell into their old deftness. Why, 
cooking was just play if you had time to 
do it right! Then she thought of the to- 
matoes, and gave a little shudder. She 
thought of the long hours of backbreaking 
work she had put upon them, and called 
herself a silly fool to have been swayed by 
the words of a stranger and the scent of a 
handkerchief, to neglect her rightful work 


and bring more loss upon gone and herself. 

But she went on, making the biscuit, 
turning the ham, setting the table. 

It was half past five; the first pan of 
flaky brown mounds had been withdrawn 
from the oven, the children’s faces and 
hands had been washed and their excited 
questions satisfied, when the sound of a 
car came from the lane. Jennie ran to 
look, and as she did so, a cold fear struck 
her. She knew that car. It belonged to 
Henry Davis. He could be coming for 
only one thing. 


"THE blow they had dreaded, fending 
off by blind disbelief in the ultimate dis- 
aster, was about to fall. Henry was com- 
ing to tell them he was going to foreclose. 
It would almost kill John. This was his 
father's old farm. John had taken it over, 
mortgage and all, so hopefully, so sure he 
could succeed where his father had failed. 
If he had to leave now there would be a 
double disgrace to bear. And where 
could they go? Farms weren't so plenty. 

Hen had driven up to the side gate. 
He fumbled with some papers in his inner 
pocket as he started up the walk. A wild 
terror filled Jennie’s heart. She wanted to 
run quickly out the back door and over 
the elds to John. She wanted desper- 
ately to avoid meeting Henry Davis’s 
keen, hard face, to flee somewhere, any- 
where, before she heard the words that 
doomed them. 

Then as she stood shaken, wondering 
how she could live through what the next 
hour would bring, she saw in a flash the 
beautiful stranger as she had sat in the 
orchard, looking off between the trees and 
smiling to herself. 

“There was a queen once. .. . 

Jennie heard the words again distinctly 
just as Henry Davis’s steps sounded 
sharply nearer on the walk outside. There 
was in her mind no clear intention, no 
definitely resolved course of action. There 
was only a confused picture of a queen 
wearing the stranger’s lovely, high-bred 
face, riding gayly to the hunt through 
forests and towns while her kingdom was 
tottering. Riding gallantly on, in spite of 
her fears. 

Jennie’s heart was pounding and her 
hands were suddenly cold. But something 
unreal and yet irresistible was sweeping 
her with it. 

“There was a queen once... .” 

She opened the screen door before 
Henry Davis had time to knock. She 
extended her hand cordially. She was 
smiling. 

“Well, how d'you do, Mr. Davis. Come 
right in. I'm real glad to see you. Been 
quite a while since you was over." 

Henry looked surprised and very much 
embarrassed. 

* Why, no, now, I won't go in. I just 
stopped to see John on a little matter of 
business. I'll just—" 

“You'll just come right in. John will 
be in from milkin’ in a few minutes an’ 
you can talk while you eat, both of you. 

've supper just ready. Now step right in, 
Mr. Davis!” 


As Jennie moved aside a warm, fragrant 


” 
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Important: Dont assume that a Mobiloil sign 
means that the dealer sells Mobiloil only. 


So always ask for Mobiloil by name. -and - - 


fmm men 


tí ke (hi, Ya look for the name Mobiloil on 
SS "s the container. 
3 out of every 4 motorists 
N who buy oil by name ask for 
Mobiloil. They find in this 
simple,definite request—added 
power, lower oil and gasoline 
consumption, added freedom 
from carbon, operating troubles 
and repair bills. 

That is something worth re- 
membering the next time you 
stop for oil. Don’t merely say, 
“Give me a quart of oil.” Al- 

^ ways ask for your Mobiloil dy 

) name. 

y 30% a quart is a fair retail 
price for genuine Mobiloil from 


barrel or pump. (Slightly higher 


EN 
Y 
"THE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


Tf your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Chrysler 4 

Chrysler 6 

Dodge Brothers | 
Essex A [An 
Ford EJ|E 
Franklin BB | BB 
Hudson / c ef A |A« 
Hupmobile « ‘ cf A Ar 


d ) 
Lt uic j 7 ; : : : 
- ou ô Muick.. ^ A AR ) in Southwestern, Mountain 
M Chandler \ A An T and Pacific Coast States.) 
O l ol Chevrolet c| c [Arc |Arc r 


A [Ar 


Make the chart your guide 


2 Jewett € € c| A Ar 

. \ Maxwell cf A JAn 
== j Nash An 
Oakland A 

Oldsmobile (4 & € Arc 

T 


f Willys-Knight 4 
: Willys-K night 6 


: `y ay v» — Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Vacu um O l l C om p an y Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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our health. lies 
in your own hands 


Literally it is so. Your hands 
come in contact with so many 
things which may be sources 
of infection. Clean hands pro- 
tect. But, merely washing 
your hands with soap and 
water is not enough: For ab- - 
solute protection you must 
also dry them upon a clean, 
never-before-used towel. For 
just a few cents a day you can 
enjoy this comfort, conven- 
ience and safety—by using 
ScotTissue Towels. 


© S. P. Co. 


150 towels in a dustproof 
carton, 40c. (Postage paid 
by us). 

25.4 cents per carton when 
bought by the case, (25 car- 
tons—3750 towels). Price per 
case $6.35 delivered. Weight 
60 pounds. Even lower prices 
on orders of 5, 10 and 25 cases. 
Ask your dealer or send us 
your order. Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


breath of fried ham and biscuit seemed 
to waft itself to Henry Davis’s nostrils. 
There was a visible softening of his features. 

"Why, now, I didn't reckon on any- 
thing like this. I "lowed I'd just speak to 
John, and then be gettin’ on.” 

*" They'll see you at home when you get 
there,” Jennie put in quickly. ‘You 
never tasted my hot biscuit with butter 
an' quince honey or you wouldn't take so 
much coaxin'!" 

Henry Davis came in and sat down in 
the big, clean, warm kitchen. His eyes 
took in every homely detail of the orderly 
room; the clean cloth, the shining lamp, 
the neat sink, the glowing stove. Jennie 
saw him relax comfortably in his chair. 
Then above the odors of the food about 
her, she detected the strange sweetness of 
the bit of white linen she had tucked away 
in the bosom of her dress. It rose to her asa 
haunting sense of her power as a woman. 

She smiled at Henry Davis. Smiled as 
she would never have thought of doing a. 
day ago. Then she would have spoken to 
him with a drawn face full of subservient 
fear. Now, though the fear clutched her 
heart, her lips smiled sweetly, moved by 
that new unreality that seemed to possess 
her. “There was a queen once. . . ." 

* An' how are things goin' with you, 
Mr. Davis?" she abel with a blithe up- 
ward inflection. 

Henry Davis was very human. He had 
never noticed , before that Jennie’s hair 
was so thick and pretty, and that she had 
such pleasant ways. Neither had he 
dreamed that she was such a good cook as 
the sight and odor of the supper things 
would indicate. He was very comfortable 
there in the big sweet-smelling kitchen. 

He smiled back. It was an interesting 
experiment on Henry's part, for his smiles 
were rare. 

“Oh, so-so. How are they with you?” 


JENNIE had been taught to speak the 
truth; but at this moment there dawned 
in her mind a vague understanding that 
the high loyalties of life are, after all, 
relative, and not absolute. 

She smiled again, as she skillfully flipped 
a great slice of golden-brown ham over in 
the frying pan. 

ef Why, just fine, Mr. Davis! We're 

ettin’ on just fine, John an’ me. It's 

een hard sleddin'; but I sort of think the 
worst is over. I think we're goin' to come 
out way ahead now. We'll just be 'round 
to pay off that mortgage so fast, come 
another year, that you'll be surprised!" 

It was said. Jennie marveled that the 
words had not choked her, had not some- 
how smitten her dead as she spoke them. 
But their effect on Henry Davis was 
amazingly good. 

“That so?" he asked in surprise. “Well 
now, that's fine. I always wanted to see 
John make a success of the old place, but 
somehow—well, you know it didn't look as 
if—that is, there's been some talk around 
that EE wasn't just gettin' along 
any too— You know. A man has to sort 
of watch his investments. . . . Well now, 
I'm glad things are pickin' up a little." 

Jennie felt as though a tight hand at 
her throat had relaxed. 

She spoke brightly of the fall weather 
and the crops as she finished setting the 
dishes on the table and rang the big bell 
for Joh: There was delicate work yet to 
be done when he came in. 
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AFTER (A FRANKLIN, — 
NO OTHER SATISFIES 


vee as you koda never consent to go back to 


S ibis cars after owning a fine one, so you will 
~ never be satisfied with cars built on ordinary 

` principles after once experiencing the perform- 
ance of the Franklin. 


After riding in a Franklin, all others seem hard, 


bumpy, unyielding. After driving one, all others 
. are a strain on your strength and your nerves. 


After a day’s run in one, all others seem inexpli- 


scably cumbersome and tiring. 


- After knowing Franklin air-cooling, radiator 
worries and work become an intolerable nuisance. 
After enjoying Franklin's 18 and 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, it is unpleasant to pay for the 
upkeep of other fine cars. 


The final elements in the serene satisfaction 
which comes with Franklin ownership are its 
enduring style and its unvarying high quality. 
Let a Franklin dealer tell you all the Franklin 
facts, and show you the results on the road. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KLIN 


PRTCE—$ 27:999 


All Franklin prices include full equipment. Only war 
excise tax and transportation are extra. Your old car can 
be applied in trade, and budget payment plan arranged. 
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ASK THE CLER K—to show 
double-size tube of Williams 1 
Cream at50c. It holds tice as much a. 
the regular-size 35c tube. 


It’s MOISTURE in lather 


that softens the beard 


Williams lather is 
saturated with moisture 


OU will notice thatWilliams 

Shaving Cream works up 
fast into a rich, bulky mass of 
lather that is saturated with 
moisture. It keeps its moisture 
—this thick, smooth lather 
won't dry on the face! After it 
has emulsified the oil film 
which protects the beard from 
water, the abundant moisture 
of Williams simply drenches 
each bristle— soaks through 


The tube with 
the unlosable 
Hinge-Cap. 


Name 


| 
I| 
d City 


and through, softens the stub- 
bles for easy shaving. 

That's why your razor glides 
through the beard almost as 
easily as through thelather. No 
pulling—no half-cut hairs. The 
skin is lubricated by Williams, 
so that the razor slides along 
without scraping and leaves 
the skin glove-smooth. 

Try this remarkable shaving 
cream FREE for a week. We'll 
send you a generous sample 
tube if you'll let us hear from 
you on the coupon below—or 
a postcard. 


REE a a 


Mail this coupon NOW! 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 19 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream 
CTrial size has no Hinge-Cap). 


7 IS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH, A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION, 
AQUA V ELVA WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 19. 


Little Jim had to be sent to hasten him 
before he finally appeared. He was a big 
man, John Musgrave, big and slow-mov- 
ing and serious. He had known nothing 
all his life but hard physical toil. He had 
pitted his great body against all the ad- 
verse forces of nature. There was a time 
when he had felt that strength such as his 
was all any man needed to bring him 
fortune. Now, he was not so sure. The 
brightness of that faith was dimmed by 
experience. i 

John came to the kitchen door with his 
eyebrows drawn. Little Jim had told him 
shat Henry Davis was there. He came 
into the room as an accused man faces the 
jury of his peers, faces the men, who, 
though of the same flesh and blood as he, 
are yet somehow curiously in a position to 
save or to destroy him. 

John came in, and then he stopped, 
staring blankly at the scene before him. 
At Jennie moving about the bright table, 
chatting happily with Henry Davis! At 
Henry himself, his sharp features softened 
by an air of great satisfaction. At the 
sixth plate on the white cloth. Henry 
staying for supper! 

ut the silent deeps of John’s nature 
served him well. He made no comment. 
Merely shook hands with Henry Davis 
and then washed his face at the sink. 

Jennie arranged the savory dishes, and 
they sat down to supper. 

It was an entirely new experience to 
John to sit at the head of his own table 
and serve a generously heaped plate to 
Henry Davis. It sent through him a sharp 
thrill of sufficiency, of equality. He 
realized that before he had been cringing 
in his very soul at the sight of this man. 

Henry consumed eight biscuits richly 
covered with quince honey, along with the 
heavier part of his dinner. Jennie counted 
them. She recalled hearing that the 
Davises did not set a very bountiful 
table; it was common talk that Mrs. Davis 
was even more "near" than her husband. 
But, however that was, Henry now 
seemed to grow more and more genial and 
expansive as he ate.. So did John. By the 
time the pie was set before them they were 
laughing over a joke Henry had heard at 
Grange meeting. 

Jennie was Tohe watchful, careful. 
If the talk lagged she made a quick re- 
mark. She moved softly between table 
and stove, refilling the dishes. She saw 
to it that a hot biscuit was at Henry 
Davis’s elbow just when he was ready for 
it. All the while there was rising within 
her a strong zest for life that she would 
have deemed impossible only that morn- 
ing. This meal, at least, was a perfect 
success, and achievements of any sort 
whatever had been few. 


ENRY DAVIS left soon after supper. 

He brought the conversation around 
awkwardly to his errand as «hey rose from 
the table. Jennie was ready. 

“T told him, John, that the worst's 
over now, an’ we're gettin’ on fine!" She 
laughed. “I told him we'd be swampin’ 
him pretty soon with our payments! 
Ain't that right, John?" 

John's mind was not analytical. At 
that moment he was comfortable. He 
had been host at a delicious supper with 
his ancient adversary, whose sharp face 
was marvelously softened. Jennie's eyes 
were shining with a new and amazing 
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Steady—Safe—Care-free on Firestone Tires 


A 


The progressive woman of today 
considers an automobile essential to 
her fullest usefulness. But for her 
family's sake, she demands the factor 
of safety which Firestone engineers 
have provided in unusual measure. 


Take, for example, the sudden turn 
with its unseen railroad crossing. 
When the car is equipped with Full- 
Size Gum-Dipped Balloons she drives 
in comfort and security—relaxed and 
care-free. Thousands of women have 


learned to trust the scientifically de- 
signed Firestone non-skid tread. 
Gripping the road firmly sudden 
starts and stops are made without 
slip or slide. 

You who drive should inquire into 
the many reasons why Firestone Gum» 
Dipped Balloons give longer, more de 
pendable mileage. Ask the nearest 
Firestone Dealer about Gum Dipping 
and other exclusive Firestone proc 
esses. *For Safety's Sake" call today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


o Firestone 


MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER.. 
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7¢ 
per 


mile 


Auto 


Down Comes the 
Cost of Travel 


er 
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Ride the New Way 
at If per Mile: 


OU save money every mile when 
you ride a Harley-Davidson 
i Single — the new-type motorcycle 
that travels 80 miles on every gal- 
lon of gasoline. 


Safe, comfortable traveling, too — 
and delightfully enjoyable. The 
Single is nearly self-balancing, with 
simple controls, responsive, powerful 
motor and 3-speed transmission. 


Safe 
/ Almost self-bal- 


Steer- 
is instinc- 


anang. 
ing 
tive. Simple 
controls—throt- 
tle and spark 
are in your 
hands all the 
time. 


Easier to ride and control than a 
bicycle — safe. Easy to park and 
house — any 2x8 ft. space will do. 
Easy to buy — your Dealer offers a 
convenient Pay-As-You-Ride Plan, 
and the price is low—complete with 


built-in electric equipment, 
f. o. b. Milwaukee, only $235 


See your Dealer—and mail us tbe Coupon. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 


Dept. AM, Milwaukee, Wis 


Che 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON | 
] Single 


H 


New-Type 
Motorcycle 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. AM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


i 
' 
1 
O Interested in your Single; send catalog i 
! 
i 
' 


and Dealer's name. 


O Interested in your Dealer proposition, 
5 my territory open? 


| 


| 


| apples. 


confidence. It was a natural moment for 
unreasoning optimism. 

“Why, that's right, Mr. Davis. I be- 
lieve we can start clearin’ this off now 
pretty soon. If you could just see your 
way clear to renew the term mebbe .`. .” 

t was done. The papers were back in 
Davis's pocket. They had bid him a 
cordial good-by from the door. 

“Next time you come, I'll have bis- 
cuits for you, Mr. Davis," Jennie had 
called daringly after him. 

" Now don't you forget that, Mrs. Mus- 
grave! They certainly ain't hard to eat." 

He was gone. Jennie cleared off the 
table and set the shining lamp in the cen- 
ter of the oilcloth covering. She began to 
wash the dishes. John was fumblin 
through the papers on a hanging shelf. 
He finally sat down with an old tablet 
and pencil. He spoke meditatively. 

“I believe I'll do a little figurin’ since 
I've got time to-night. It just struck me 
that mebbe if I used my head a little 
more, I'd get on faster." 

"Well now, you might," said Jennie. 
It would not be John's way to comment 
just yet upon their sudden deliverance. 

She polished two big rambo apples and 
placed them on a saucer beside him. 

He looked up, pleased. 

" Now, that's what I like," he grinned. 
Then, making a clumsy clutch at her arm, 
he added, “Say, you look sort of pretty 
to-night.” 

Jennie made a brisk coquettish business 
of freeing herself. 

“Go along with you!" she returned 
smiling, and started in again upon the 
dishes. But a hot wave of color had 
swept up in her sallow cheeks. 


OHN had looked more grateful over her 

setting those two apples beside him now 
than he had the day last fall when she 
lifted all the potatoes herself! Men were 
strange, as the woman in gray had said. 
Maybe even John had been needing 
something else more than he needed the 
hard, backbreaking work she had been 
giving him! 

She tidied up the kitchen and put the 
children to bed. It seemed strange to be 
through now, ready to sit down. All 
summer they had worked outdoors till 
bedtime. Last night she had been slaving 
over apple butter until she stopped, ex- 
hausted, and John had been working in 
the barn with a lantern. To-night seemed 
so peaceful, so quiet. John still sat at the 
table, figuring while he munched his 

Hi brows were not drawn now. 
‘There was a new, purposeful light upon 
his face. 

Jennie walked to the doorway and 
stood looking off through the darkness to 
the break in the trees at the end of the 
lane. Bright golden lights kept glittering 
across it, breaking dimly chonigh the 
woods, flashing out strongly for a mo- 


| ment, then disappearing behind the hill. 


Those were the lights of the happy cars 
that never stopped in their swift search 
for far and magic places. Those were the 
lights of the highway which she had 
hated. | But she did not hate it now. For 


| to-day it had come to her at last and left 


with her some of its mysterious pleasure. 
Jennie wished, as she stood there, that 


| she could somehow tell the beautiful 


stranger in the gray coat that her words 
had been true; that she, Jennie, in so far 
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You Should Weigh— 


SS 


ri T is estimated that one-eighth of 
a| the people of the United States 
Laas | are overweight tosuchanextent 
NE Sg.) that their health is menaced. On 
the other hand, in their efforts to be slim, 
thousands of girls and young women are 
definitely undermining their health, 


Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five 
or ten pounds more than the average for 
your age and height. The reason is this: 
Extra weight in youth is needed to fortify 
the body against tuberculosis and other 
infections to which young persons are par- 
ticularly subject. But from 30 on, it is best 
to weigh less than the average, particularly 
as age advances. When food for growth is 
no longer needed, a smaller amount will 
replace the body tissues worn out in the 
everyday business of living. If more is 
eaten it is apt to be stored away as fat. 


Excess weight over 30 may be a predis- 
posing cause of heart disease, diabetes, 
gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries and apoplexy. It 
may mean lowered resistance to surgical 
operations and to the acute diseases, such 
as pneumonia and typhoid fever. 


Find out the ideal weight for your height 
and age. If you are too thin or too fat, 
build up your body or reduce—for your 


health’s sake. But get the x 

advice of your physician first. ERN 
“a. Do not take danara “fat / 

Step right up! Let me guess your weight!" the barker reducers” or *fatteners". QUES 

shouts and up steps the laughing, jostling crowd eager for fun. OSA 
And it seems funny—but in reality the scales are engaged in Begin now to work toward D 5 
a serious business. They say to the fat, “Beware—you are in your proper weight—and when (T j 
danger!” And to the thin, “Take heed—trouble ahead!" you reach it, keep it. rf ji 


Persons past their youth who weigh 20% more 
than the average have a one-third greater death 
rate than the average. Those who are 40% over- 
weight have a 5 greater death rate than the 
average. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recognizes overweight as so serious an impairment 
among its policyholders that it has issued a booklet 
which contains much valuable information for 
those who wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


This booklet tells how a certain group of our 
own Metropolitan employees were brought back 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW Y 


to normal weight by simple diet and exercise. 
In several cases as much as 50 pounds were 
eliminated—safely and comfortably. 


In this booklet will be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on the 
subject, as well as a complete program of diet 
and exercises that will help you to reduce your 
weight if you are organically sound. 


. A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and Treatment" 


will be mailed free to anyone who asks for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


U 
: 


X 


wu T 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Here's a lather that goes 
down e 
deep 
—that softens the beard 
at the base, right where 
the razor does its work 
Gen ak that piliog 


lather on the face will give 
them greater shaving com- 
fort. Butthis isa fallacy. For 
scientific tests conclusively 
prove that it's not the 
quantity, but the quality of 
the lather that really counts. 

It’s the way the lather 


ORDINARY LATHER 
Photomicrograph of 


brings water deep downto lather of an ordinary 
E shaving cream surround- 
the base of the beard that ing single hair. Large 


dark spots are air—white 
areas are water. Note 
how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


really makes shaving easy 
—for water, not shaving 
cream, is the real softener 
of your beard. 

And it was upon this 

rinciple — softening the 
head at the base with mois- 
ture—that this new Us 
of shaving cream was de- 
veloped. 

Colgate's is shaving 
cream in concentrated form 
—super water-absorbent — 
different in actionand result 
from anything you have 
ever known before. 

In this lather, the bubbles 
are smaller, as the micro- 
scopeshows;theyhold more 
water and much less air; 
they give more points of moisture 
contact with the beard. 

So that this moisture may soak right 
into the beard, Colgate’s first emulsi- 
fies and removes the oil film that cov- 
ers every hair. 


Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 


down to the base of the beard 
—bring and hold an abundant 
supply of water in direct con- 
tact with the bottom of every 
hair. 

Thus the entire beard be- 
comes wringing wet, moist and 

liable, softened down at the 
ase, where the razor does its 
work. 

Inthis waythe beard becomes 
properly softened right where 
the cuttingtakes place. “‘Razor- 
pull" is entirely banished. 

In addition, this cream 
lather gently lubricates the pat 
of the razor, makesitglideacross 
the face without catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such as 
you have never enjoyed before. 


Test it 10 days 


Clip and mail the coupon printed below— 
just to learn what Colgate's offers. 


LA 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomictogriph pre- 
i 


pared under entical 
conditions shows fine 
closely knit texture o 
Colgate's Rapid - Shave 
Cream lather. Noce how 
the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 


against the beard. 


In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montread 
€ 1926, C. & Co. 


COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. 147- I, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 

I enclose 4c. 


the beard 
at the base 


as she was able, was going to be like her 
and fulfill her woman's part. 

For while she was not figuring as John 
was doing, yet her mind had been plan- 
ning; sketching in details, strengthening 
itself against the chains of old habits, 
resolving on new; seeing with sudden 
clearness where they had blundered, 
where they had made blind mistakes that 
far-sighted, orderly management could 
have avoided. But how could John have 
sat down to figure in comfort before, in 
the kind of kitchen she had been keeping? 

Jennie bit her lips. Even if some of the 
tomatoes spoiled, if a// of them spoiled, 
there would be a snowy washing on her 
line to-morrow; there would be ironing 
the next day in a clean kitchen. She 
would sing as she worked. She used to 
when she was a girl. Even if the apples 
rotted on the trees, there were certain 
things she knew now that she must do, 
regardless of what John might say. It 
would pay better in the end, for she had 
read the real needs of his soul from his 
eyes that evening. Yes, wives had to 


| choose for their husbands sometimes. 


ATEN haunting breath of sweetness 


rose from the bosom of her dress where 


| the scrap of white linen lay. Jennie smiled 


into the dark. And to-morrow she would 
take time to wash her hair! It used to be 
almost yellow. . . . She wished she could 
see the stranger once again, just long 
enough to tell her she understood. . . . 

As a matter of fact, at that very mo- 
ment, many miles along the sleek mac- 
adam highway, a woman in a gray coat 


| with a soft gray hat and a rose quill, 


leaned suddenly close to her husband as 
he shot the hiehepowered car through the 
night. He glanced down at her, and 
slackened the speed. 

“Tired?” he asked. “You haven't 
spoken for miles. Shall we stop at this 
next town?" 

The woman shook her head. “I’m all 
right, and I love to drive at night. It's 
only—you know—that poor woman at 
the farm. I can't get her wretched face 
and house and everything out of my 
mind. It—it was so hopeless!” 

The man smiled down at her tenderly. 

“Well, I'm sorry too if it was all as bad 
as your description; but. you mustn’t 
worry. Good gracious, darling, you’re 
not weeping over it, I hope!" 

“No, truly, just two little tears. I 
know it’s silly, but I did so want to help 
her, and I know now that what I said 
must have sounded perfectly insane. She 
wouldn’t know what I was talking about. 
She just looked up with that blank, tired 
face. And it all seemed so impossible. 
No ... I’m not going to cry. Of course 
Im not... but... lend me your 
handkerchief, will you, dear? I've lost 
mine somehow!" 


OUT of his slender earnings of $20 
a week as a tinsmith George Murray 
bought a hall for the boys of his town 
to play in, established a summer 
camp, and put some lads through 
college. Next month, in “I’m Sorry 
I Wasn't Born Smarter So I Could 
Do More for Folks," you will read 
the simple history of a day laborer 
who knows the real meaning of 
philanthropy. 
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“I HAD SUFFERED for years with stomach trouble. No 
matter what I ate or drank, nothing seemed to agree with me. 
I was advised to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel like 
a different man.” Owen S. Younc, Germantown, Pa. 


In Your 
Neighborhood, too 


People tell of constipation banished — : 
stomach and skin disorders corrected — E ! —— a | 


new joy in achievement — 
through this simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense— Fleischmann's Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion— clear the skin— banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-32, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


“I SUFFERED from terrible skin 
eruptions. I was giving up all hope 
when some one told me about eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for the com- 
plexion. I tried it. Soon I noticed an 
improvement. In less than two months 
there was nothing left of the skin 
trouble that had tortured me for six 
years.” 


W. L. Dunsar, New York City. 


“I WAS VERY RUN DOWN last 
fall. I was tired and pale. I agreed to 
try Fleischmann's Yeast, three cakes 
a day. After a few weeks I no longer 
felt tired and my color was coming 
back. I no longer had to use rouge. 
I am now enjoving life.” 


Mrs. E. Murpny, New Haven, Conn. 
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Tre brighter, whiter light and 
longer life that YALE Mono-Cells 
bring to your flashlight are pro- 
tected by the Safety Seal — an 
exclusive YALE feature! The in- 
sulating jacket cannot slip from 
the cell, expose metal and cause 
power-robbing short circuits! 


Demand YALE Safety Seal Mono- 
Cells. They fit all tubular cases, 
make any flashlight better — and 
YALE Flashlights BEST! 
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Sailing the Uncharted Seas of the Sky 


(Continued from page 65) 


Now we come to the final features. 
Suspended below the ship, and reached 
by short ladders from the cat-walk, were 
the power cars and the control car. The 
Shenandoah had five power cars, each 
containing a 300-horse-power Packard 
engine. When the ship was running, an 
engineer was constantly on duty in each of 
these cars. Occaionally there were two. 

The control car is the brain of the ship. 
All orders emanate from this station. 
Here you would find a group composed of 
the captain, the executive officer, navigat- 
ing officer, officer of the deck, rudderman, 
elevatorman, and at times the engineering 
officer, first lieutenant, and aérological 
officer. 

'The rudderman operates the mechan- 
ism controlling the vertical rudders for 
steering the ship's course. The elevator- 
man operates the horizontal rudder which 
controls the ship's angle toward the 
ground, pointing the nose up or down, as 
the case may be. 

The control car contains many inter- 
esting instruments, including those for 
determining the temperature of the air, 
height of the ship, rate of rise and fall, 
angle of inclination, and many other con- 
ditions. From it one can communicate 
with the various parts of the ship by tele- 
phone, speaking tube, and “engine tele- 
graph," similar to those on a surface craft. 

Along the sides of the control car were 
windows; some of glass, others of trans- 
parent celluloid. Most of these windows 
could be removed, permitting the oc- 
cupants to lean out and to look in every 
direction. 


Now you know what an airship is like. 
But as for the Shenandoah, you should 
also know that she was built in America, 
of American materials, by American work- 
men, under American supervision. More- 
over, at the time she was built’ she- was 
the strongest airship ever constructed, al- 
though the Los Angeles, which has been 
built since, is a stronger ship in several 
respects. 

he officers and crew knew the Shenan- 
doah thoroughly. Most of them had 
helped to build her At the last she had 
what I believe was the finest crew that 
had ever been assembled on an airship. 
Captain Lansdowne was a ténariable 
leader; and his technical training and 
wide experience matched his splendid 
natural qualities. 

The life of the Shenandoah was two 
years; and the story of those two years is 
one of the finest chapters in the whole 
history of aviation. When she made her 
last flight—and lost—she had shown the 
world the path to greater triumphs. That 
is the way in which all progress is 
achieved. Through her final defeat, not 
less than through her earlier victories, 
came greater knowledge and, because of 
that greater knowledge, greater faith in 
the future. 

I have been telling you the things which 
people always want to know about an 
airship. In fact, you have to know them, 
in order to imagine yourself sharing the 
thrills of a flight. 


People seem to be especially curious 
in regard to the danger from thunder- 
storms. They are always asking us if 
we aren't "afraid of being struck by 
lightning." 

As a matter of fact, airships have been 
struck by lightning. But, as the metal 
framework is a natural conductor, the 
electrical discharge passes through it and 
continues on its path, or is dissipated. 
'There is small danger of damage to the 
ship—especially if the cells are filled with 
helium gas. 

However, we do try to avoid encounters 
with thunderstorms! Not because of the 
lightning but because of the air currents 
which are characteristic of such storms. 
We are not afraid of ordinary wind itself, 
for it blows parallel with the surface of 
the ground. We can travel with the 
wind, or we can head into it. In the latter 
case we should make slow progress if the 
gale was severe; but there would be no 
more risk of damage to the ship than in 
winds of less velocity. 


p a thunderstorm, however, the air is 
a turmoil of vertical currents; some as- 
cending, others descending, sometimes 
with tremendous speed and force. A great 
airship is about an eighth of a mile in 
length. In a thunderstorm one end of it 
might be in a violent upward current, 
while the other end was in a downward 
current, or in relatively quiet air. The 
effects of these different winds on different 
sections of the ship would cause a terrific 
strain. 

The first experience which the Shenan- 
doah had with these storms was during 
the summer of 1924, about a year after 
she was completed. She had behaved 
splendidly in every test to which she had 
been subjected; and one of these tests had 
been an unexpectedly severe one. 

“It came on the night of January 16th, 
I924, when the Shenandoah was torn 
from the mooring mast at Lakehurst. We 
knew in advance that storm conditions 
would prevail. In fact, we had been hop- 
ing for a storm. A British airship, it was 
reported, had successfully ridden a 60- 
mile gale at the mast; we were eager to 
find out how our ship would behave un- 
der those conditions. 

We early learned that the hoped-for 
storm was coming; but we could not know 
what its maximum intensity would be. 
During the early part of the afternoon the 
wind blew a moderate gale, 40 miles an 
hour. Later the rain began and the wind 
became gusty. It increased in violence, 
and by six o’clock in the evening was 
blowing in savage gusts, sometimes with 
a velocity of more than 65 miles an hour 
at the top of the mast. 

Twenty-one officers and men—a little 
more than half the full crew—were on 
board the ship. Inside the steel frame- 
work of the mast, which is about 170 feet 
high, an elevator ran from the ground to a 
platform just below the top. The ship 
was entered from this platform by a gang- 
plank leading to the forward end of the 
cat-walk. 

At the nose of the ship was a dura- 
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$10,000,000 to Build This 
NEW ESSEX O 


All Steel, Clear Vision, New Color New Beauty 


New Comfort and Distinction 


Many of these advantages you will rec- 
ognize at a glance. But you will have 
higher appreciation of their meaning when 
you know that a plant of 18 acres which 
with equipment approximated a cost of 
$10,000,000, was first built and that special 
machinery had to be designed, to make 
possible the New Coach your dealer is 
now showing. 


It is all steel, bolted and riveted, and so 
rigid that squeaks, rattles and distortions, 
are asunlikely as in a steel building. Doors 
are so hung that a man may hang on an open 
door whilethecarisbeing driven overrough 


roads, without springing it out of true. 


And it is so designed and constructed as 
to permit the use in a totally new manner 
of a high baked enamel, most lustrous and 
lasting finish. 


"There has been constant improvement in 
the chassis from the first Essex shipped. 
But only by the accumulation of the re- 
sources, the information, experience, and 
the skill that have resulted from the pur- 
chase of 350,000 Essex ''Sixes'', was 
it possible to create this car which we ask 
you to inspect and to drive as the best 
looking, best value, best Essex ever built. 
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lumin cap, a rod with a metal cone which 
fitted into a pivotal socket at the peak of 
the mast. At ten minutes to seven, in a 
gust of about 75 miles per hour, the ship 
was wrenched from this duralumin cap, 
which was securely attached to the mast. 
The cloth covering was torn away at one 
side and the forward gas cell was de- 
stroved. Later, the second one was torn 
by the wind which swept in through the 
hole in the fabric. 

In this condition the Shenandoah began 
its involuntary flight through storm and 
darkness. At the time of the break her 
engines were not running. Driven by the 
gale, she was traveling at least 70 miles 
an hour And to show you how quickly 
her crew acted, people living only four 
miles from the air station heard her 
engines running as she passed overhead! 
That was less than four minutes after she 
broke away; and the engines were started 
with the ship riding at an angle of be- 
tween 30? and 45? to the horizontal 

At first the radio could not be used, 
because the radio officer had been over- 
hauling it. Inside of an hour he had it in 
order and was sending and receiving 
messages. 

The officers on board successfully 
maneuvered the ship, even in its damaged 
condition. They circled above northern 
New Jersev, New York City, and Staten 
Island, and then, with a great hole in the 
nose, the two forward gas cells gone, and 
half of the rudder useless, they fought 
their way home through the abating 
storm. At 2:20 a. M. they were over the 
station, and an hour later, with the as- 
sistance of the ground crew, the ship was 
safely landed and in the hangar. 

You can easily understand that this 
experience added to our confidence in the 
Shenandoah. It proved that she could 
cope successfullytwith a fierce gale. If she 
had been loosed from the mast, instead of 
being torn from it, she would have come 
through the test without injury. 


T WAS five months later, after she had 

been thoroughly repaired, that we had a 
chance to experiment with thunderstorms, 
although the experiment was unsought. 

A little after seven o'clock, on tne morn- 
ing of June 3d, we left the air station and 
flew up the Hudson River Valley to 
Albany. From there we crossed the state 
to Niagara Falls, where we flew up the 
gorge and over the whirlpool and Horse- 
shoe Falls. At 7:15 P. M. we were above 
Buffalo, homeward bound on a south- 
easterly course. 

When we reached the mountainous sec- 
tion of New York, the night being very 
dark, with no stars visible, we suddenly 
saw flashes of lightning off toward the 
south. A thunderstorm of considerable 
intensity developed in that quarter, but 
we easily ran away from it. 

Soon another thunderstorm developed, 
a little in front of us and to starboard; that 
is, to the night. We turned to the left in 
order to dodge it. But still another storm 
began to develop on our port bow. So 
with the big storm behind and the two 
developing almost in front of us it was 
necessary to run rapidly between the 
latter two. 

We were going ahead, the engines roar- 
ing at standard speed—w hich is 1,200 
revolutions a minute n the ship was 
suddenly carried aloft by the rising air, 


until we found ourselves more than 500 
feet above the desired height. 

Ca tain Lansdowne ordered “full speed 
ahead”—which is 1,450 revolutions per 
minute—at the same time -directing the 
elevatorman to turn the ship’s nose down. 
In this way we drove the ship down out of 
the clouds and soon left the storms 
behind us. 

We reached the air station about five 
o’clock the next morning, having flown 
1,000 miles in a little less than 24 hours 
and having had our first experience in 
dodging and fighting thunderstorms. 


I5 OCTOBER of that same year, 1924, 
came the greatest test to which the 
Shenandoah had been subjected. This 
was the transcontinental flight. We were 
nineteen days away from our base and 
covered a total of about 9,300 miles. 

It had been planned to fly west by way 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and down 
to the Mississippi Valley. But the weather 
reports on October 6th, the day before 
we were to start, indicated that on this 
route we should meet head winds, which 
would cause us to lose from six to ten 
hours. The plans were changed there- 
fore; and by taking another route, over 
Washington, Atlanta, and Birmingham, 
we had favorable winds and so made the 
flight to Fort Worth, Texas, in several 
hours’ less time than the schedule called 
for. There we tied up at the mast which 
had recently been erected at the flying 
held. 

On the next leg of our journey we had to 
cross deserts and mountain ranges; and 
it was in these forty-one hours of contin- 
uous flying that we had most of the thrills 
of the entire trip. 

We left Forth Worth about 9 a. M., 
crossed the state to El Paso, then over 
southwestern New Mexico, with the 
ranges which form the Continental Divide 
gradually looming up before us. 

Let me explain that we could easily 
have flown over these mountains. But 
if we had risen to the altitude necessary 
for this we should have lost a great deal 
of our helium gas When the ship started, 
the gas bags were about 85 per cent full. 
This allowed for some expansion. We 
could rise to at least 6,000 feet without 
losing heltum. Above that height the in- 
creasing expansion of the gas would open 
the automatic valves; and the higher the 
ship went, the more gas would escape At 
18,000 feet we should have lost about half 
our supply. 

We could not afford to do this; but not 
entirely, as many people think, because of 
the expense involved. Before the war 
helium gas cost about two dollars a cubic 
foot. It can now be produced for about 
three cents a cubic foot. 

The capacity of the Shenandoah was 
2,125,000 cubic feet. To lose a million 
cubic feet would mean $30,000 to replace 
it But the point is we did not have that 
amount in reserve! Outside of the supply 
carried by the Shenadoah there were only 
a few hundred thousand cubic feet of 
helium gas in the world. Of these limited 
reserves only 300,000 cubic feet were 
available on the Pacific Coast. So it was 
absolutely necessary for us to conserve 
the supply we carried with us. 

In order to do this we followed the 
canyons and passes through the moun- 
tains instead of Aying over their summits. 
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Pipe smoker's 
mother 
happy at son's 
tobacco choice 


'There is plenty of evidence to prove that 
the ladies are not averse to pipe smokers. 
Provided, of course, that the man in the 
case chooses the right tobacco. 


The following letter from Mrs. Higgins 
of St. Louis reflects the pride and satisfac- 
tion of a mother who feels that her son has 
made a wise decision. 


Read her letter—then show it to your 
wife: 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
Can a mere woman praise Edgeworth? 


When my sixteen-year-old son started 
to smoke, it was a pipe. I guess he tried all 
the brands of tobacco on the market, try- 
ing to find a mild, cool smoke. He gave up 
smoking in disgust, saying he guessed he 
never would be a man if it depended on 
smoking a pipe. At last an old timer told 
him to try a pipeful of his Edgeworth. 
Now my son is never in too big a hurry to 
walk several blocks out of his way to get it. 


I sometimes wish every day was Sun- 
day so he could be home smoking, for the 
aroma of Edgeworth is delicious. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. A. Higgins. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
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Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3-U 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 


dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them, 


. Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 


The greatest altitude we reached, above 
sea level, was about 7,000 feet. At that 
height we lost some gas, but not to a 
serious extent. 

One of our most interesting adventures 
came between two and three o'clock in 
the morning. We were then going up a 
long valley, with high mountains on each 
side. A rugged ridge divided it into two 
parallel valleys, each about ten or fifteen 
miles in width. We were following the 
one to the right, which was also the route 
taken by the railroad. 

The early part of the night had been 
clear, with a moon shining. This was an 
advantage, as it enabled us to see the 
gleam of the rails about a thousand feet 
below us. We, of course, had charts and 
maps; but in that network of mountains 
and ex yoie the railroad in the moonlight 
appeared as two bright lines far below us, 
and was easy to follow. 

However, as the night advanced, clouds 
came up from the southwest and, later, 
the moon set. As a result, the shadows in 
the depths below us were so dense that 
sometimes we could not see the rails. 

The wind, blowing almost at right 
angles to our course up this valley, spilled 
over the ridge and made the going pretty 
rough. But we had no real difficulty until 
we reached a point where the valley 
turned abruptly to the left. 


HERE the central ridge terminated; 
and the wind, coming around its end, 
formed a huge eddy. As we reached this 
point Captain Lansdowne gave the order 
to turn the ship to the left. The rudder- 
man carried out the order; but instead of 
responding, the ship turned to the right! 
The captain again gave his orders, but the 
ship simply turned still more to the right. 

The explanation, which soon became 
apparent, was that the wind, coming 
around in an eddy, was acting on the 
wrong side of the rudder in such a way as 
to cause what might be termed a form of 
"reverse control." Our speed was about 
40 miles an hour; and, instead of making 
the bend, we were heading directly toward 
the wall of mountains, only a few miles 
away. 

However, as we approached nearer to 
them, we got out of the eddy, the ship 
responded to her rudder, quickly turned 
to the left, and sailed safely on through 
the Dos Cabezos Pass. The experience 
lasted only a few minutes, but it stands 
out as one of the most interesting experi- 
ences ever had on this ship. 

The windows, of course, had been 
opened long before this and we were keep- 
ing a keen watch around and below us. 
Our route now followed a canyon which 
led up to the Continental Divide, about 
30 miles beyond the turn I have just 
described. 

By this time, after 3 A. M., the darkness 
was so intense that the railroad track was 
lost in the shadows. We could see the 
dim shapes of the mountains towering 
above us, and as we approached the 
divide we saw also that there was a huge 
mountain ahead on the right and that the 
canyon forked, one branch going to the 
right around this mountain, and the other 
straight ahead. 

We knew that we must follow the route 
taken by the railroad; but we could not 
see what it was. Our maps indicated a 
town bevond this point; but there were 


lights ahead in both canyons. If we took 
the wrong turn, we might lose several 
hours correcting our mistake. 

We were straining our eyes through the 
darkness, when a remarkable bit of good 
luck happened. An engine, standing on 
the track just beyond the large mountain, 
which we were then passing, turned on its 
headlight, illuminating the rails in our 
direction. An instant later an engine on 
a parallel track, but facing away from us, 
turned on its headlight, illuminating the 
rails in that direction and showing us that 
our course was down the valley to the 
right. 

For some time we followed the lights 
of this train as it wound down through the 
canyons on the western side of the 
divide. It was like following the tail-light 
of a motor car on a winding road. When 
the car ahead of you goes out of sight, you 
EUM you are approaching a bend in the 
road. 


"DEP next day we flew over the Arizona 
desert. Crossing it by train is an un- 
comfortable experience. But to fly over 
it in an airship, high above the sand and 
heat and dust, is delightful. The beauty 
of the coloring and of the sculptured cliffs 
and buttes is almost beyond imagination. 

However, the desert had something 
besides beauty to show us. About noon, 
when we were flying above the Gila River 
Valley, I saw what I at first thought were 
aptcals of smoke rising here and there 
ahead of us. They looked as if they came 
from campers’ fires. But I quickly 
realized that people would not be camping 
along the dry bed of a so-called river, and 
then I knew that they must be small 
whirlwinds of dust, and that a sandstorm 
was approaching. 

When we passed over Yuma we could 
see that the storm was very bad there. 
When I say “storm” I do not mean that 
there was rain. The sky was clear. But 
the wind, blowing a gale from the west, 
carried the sand up from the ground. At 
our elevation of 2,000 feet the air was 
thick with it and the wind was dead ahead. 

Rising to 4,000 feet, we were still in a 
dense cloud of dust, with a strong head 
wind slowing down our speed. We went 
on up to about 6,500 feet. In crossing the 
mountains during the previous night we 
had reached an altitude of about 6,800 
feet, losing some of our gas. We could 
therefore go to that height again, in the 
night, without losing more gas. But the 
heat of the sun causes more rapid ex- 
pansion, Consequently, when we reached 
6,500 feet during the daytime, the gas had 
expanded until the cells were fully in- 
flated. If we went higher we should begin 
to lose gas. And so, although we could 
see that the dust layer ended about 500 
feet above us, we did not climb out of it. 

When there is one of these sharply 
defined layers of air, the conditions above 
it are different. That was true in this 
case. The upper winds were blowing in a 
different direction from the lower currents 
and therefore acted as a drag on this 
lower air, slowing it down and reducing 
its force. We got the benefit of this con- 
dition, specially when we changed our 
course somewhat and turned up the 
Imperial Valley. 

About dusk we approached the moun- 
tains lying between us and the San Ber- 
nardino Valley in southern California. 
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We were to go through the San Gregorias 
Pass, not a difficult one to negotiate under 
ordinary conditions. But as we came near 
to it we could see that it was filled with 
clouds—very evil-looking ones too! To 
plunge into them was not an inviting 
prospect, yet we had to face it. The 
mountains flanking the pass were from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet high. To fly over 
them would waste too much gas, so we 
must go through the canyon instead. 

At that point we had another piece of 
good luck, for as we came closer to the 
unpleasant-looking mass of clouds they 
began to melt away! In a surprisingly 
short time every trace of them had dis- 
appeared and our way was clear before us. 


[ATER in the night we had our final thrill 
of that part of the journey. By this 
time the sky was overcast and there was 
pitch darkness. We were still among the 
mountains and flying at about 2,500 feet 
above the roca orien we suddenly saw 
a whitish cloud just ahead of us. A 
moment later we were in a snow squall. 

The air in the center of one of these 
snow squalls is always very cold. The 
result was that when we came into this 
cold air we dropped rapidly, with snow 
and sleet beating on the ship and into 
the control car. When we next saw the 
ground we were so close to it that. it 
seemed as if we could step right out 
onto it. 

Hanging from the ship is the radio 
antenna. It is about 500 feet long, with 
a lead fish on the end to give weight. This 
fish hangs about 300 feet below the ship 
when the ship is in flight. We know that 
we must have come within less than 300 
feet of the ground, for this lead fish was 
torn from the antenna. However, the 
ship was quickly nosed up to safety, owin 
to efficient work in the control car an 
power cars. 

We reached San Diego about two a. M. 
and moored to the mast there. Later we 
went on up the coast to Tacoma and back. 

From San Diego we once more crossed 
the continent, taking a somewhat different 
route this time, but again flying over 
mountain ranges. When we reached our 
home base on October 25th the Shenan- 
doah had passed more tests than any other 
airship had met; and the confidence of her 
crew was proportionately greater. 

In the months that dired before she 
started on the flight of September 2d, 
1925, our confidence rose with the suc- 
cessful operation of the Los Angeles. On 
that flight we were to go to St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, and other cities; then to 
Detroit, to test a new mast at that point. 

During the last ten days of August, the 
weather had been fine. It was bound to 
change sooner or later, but we hoped it 
would continue to be at least fairly good 
during our journey. The advance weather 
reports indicated conditions becoming 
somewhat unsettled in the Middle West; 
but we felt there was no immediate pros- 
pect of severe general storms. 

We left Lakehurst at 2:58, standard 
time, in the afternoon and passed over 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, York, and Wheel- 
ing, without any incident of importance. 
The night was pleasant and the moon was 
shining, although the sky was alternately 
overcast and clear. Our midnight weather 
reports showed that the unsettled condi- 
tions continued to exist; but there was 


nothing to tell of thunderstorm and squall 
conditions of a general type. 

Over Cambridge, Ohio, about 3 A. M., 
we could see clouds and occasional light- 
ning to the northeast, east, and southeast. 
But they showed only detached storms. 
Moreover, it looked as if we would soon 
leave them behind and continue in the 
clear weather farther to the west. 

Slowly theclouds to the northeast spread 
to the north and northwest, but still there 
was no indication of anything alarming. 
Finally the sky near the ship became over- 
cast, except to the south and southwest, 
where it was clear. From this quarter 
there was still the diffused light of the 
moon, although the moon itself was now 
hidden from us. By this diffused light we 
could watch the formation and action of 
the clouds overhead. 

We were then at an altitude of about 
2,300 feet above sea level and about 1,200 
feet above the ground. Suddenly the 
elevatorman reported that we were rising, 
but this was not uncommon, so Captain 
Lansdowne merely instructed him to 
“hold her down.” 

The usual group of officers was on duty 
in the control car; also several who were 
off duty at that time had remained to hel 
watch the storm. No one was slacibed. 
We had dodged storms before, and this 
was exgectad to be simply another ex- 
perience of the same sort. 

While the clouds up to this time had 
showed no signs of violent conditions, they 
were now assuming a different appearance 
altogether. They were in places assuming 
the shape of the clouds in squalls at sea; 
ragged bunches, underneath the over- 
hanging mass. But as these masses were 
quite local and not of great extent we felt 
that, once we could stop the rise, we 
would get away from them. However, the 
wind, blowing strong from the southwest, 
prevented our making much progress 
against it. 


LITTLE later the elevatorman re- 

ported that we were still rising. This, 
with the changing character of the clouds, 
made us realize that the conditions were 
more severe than had been anticipated. 
Captain. Lansdowne ordered the engines 
speeded up and the nose pointed down still 
more. It was expected that this would 
drive the ship out of its difficulty. On the 
contrary, Chief Rigger Allen, the elevator- 
man, soon reported that we were rising 
faster than before. It was then apparent 
that the battle was to be harder than was 
at first suspected. 

The ship was rising rapidly to the point 
where the expanding helium would fill the 
gas cells, after which it must escape 
through the valves. Orders were issued 
to have all automatic valves ready to 
work efficiently. The point was reached 
where the gas pressure opened these 
valves and the gas began to escape 
rapidly into the AN But the 
ship continued to rise so rapidly there 
was doubt if the gas could escape fast 
enough to protect the cells, so Captain 
Lansdowne ordered all the hand valves, 
which were located in the top of the cells, 
opened and held open. With all the 
valves in the ship open and allowing 
helium to escape, the ship continued to 
rise to 6,300 feet. But before this alti- 
tude was reached the captain began tak- 
ing the necessary precautions for the 
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The real guardians 
of the mouth 


The numbers show where 
the Mouth Glands are, three 
on each side. Keeping these 
vigorous as in youth is even 
more important than brush- 
ing the teeth. They should 
be working day and night to 
keep the whole mouch 
wholesome. 


If you keep the mouth 
glands young and active they 
will bathe the teeth with a 
flow that yo eid rotects 
them from food acids. With 
Pebeco this protection is as- 
sured. 


INSIDE YOUR MOUTH are six 
small glands— the important Mouth 
Glands! 

Every time you eat, these little 
Mouth Glands should pour into 
your mouth the proper fluids to 
wash away dangerous food acids. 

But the soft foods we eat, render 
them inactive. The Mouth Glands 
are not properly exercised. They 
cease to bathe the teeth and gums 
in purifying fluids. 

And so the formula that restores 
vigorous youthful action to the 
Mouth Glands was worked out— 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. This unique 
formula does more than polish the 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young 


You can keep 


the MOUTH of YOUTH 


No wonder youth laughs and smiles so! 


Your teeth are white and shining, your mouth and breath wholesome all 
day long, if you use Pebeco. “I use Pebeco,” says a well-known horse- 
woman. “I like its sharp, clean tang, like galloping against autumn winds.” 


Renew each day the vigor of the mouth 
glands to protect your teeth 2 | 


teeth beautifully. It wakens the 
Mouth Glands daily, and brings 
back their healthy action. 


Pebecois made from an important 
salt—a salt that is necessary to life 
itself. As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, it renews the activity of the 
Mouth Glands. 


As you brush your teeth with Pebeco, you 
feel the pure crystals of its important salt 
dissolve. Cleansing fluids, having a pun- 
Rent, salty tang, bathe the teeth. And a 
tingling after-feeling tells you your Mouth 
Glands are getting the help they need. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 
tributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Canadian distributors, Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto. 


Hardly in his teens before the 
Mouth Glands age 


From our earliest years, soft foods are gradually 
slowing up the natural fluids from the Mouth 
Glands. Yet the teeth need a vigorous flow to 
keep them clean, protected from food acids. 
Only with ample natural mouth fluids can you 
have the wholesome Mouth of Youth, 


At its salty tang, mouth glands awake ! 


Pebeco calls forth protecting mouth fluids. It 
leaves a tingling, refreshed sensation that lasts. 
Send for a sample of Pebeco today. 


FREE OFFER: Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. D-24, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large -size sample tube of 


Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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ere’s 
the most watch 
that $375 ever 


TIP-TOP, the wrist-watch, is a 
positive sensation. It’s aristo- 
cratic in looks and the smallest 
low-priced wrist-watch made. 


That's surprise number one. 
Surprise number two is Tip- 
Top’s sturdiness. Tip-Top is for 
outdoor wear, for vigorous 
men, for rough-and-ready 
boys. 

Surprise number three is Tip- 
Top’s accuracy. An honest, day- 
in-and-day-out timekeeper at 
Tip-Top’s price is unusual. Tip- 
Top is a True Time Teller! 


Surprise number four is the 
angle Tip-Top is set onthe strap. 
See how this angle keeps the 
dial straight with your eye! 


Go see Tip-Top at your deal- 
ers. Note the octagon case, 
cubist numerals, open hands, 
beveled crystal, sunk second 
dial. Tip-Top with the silver 
dial is $3.75—with the radium 
luminous dial $4.50. Tip-Top, 
the pocket watch, has the same 
design. White dial $1.75. 
Radium dial $2.75. 

Also see Tom-Tom, the octa- 
gon True Time Teller Alarm 
Clock. White dial $3.25. Ra- 
dium $4.25. Prices slightly 
higher in Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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descent which he knew must soon follow. 

here were several tons of water in the 
water-ballast bags ready for use. In case 
this should prove insufficient, gasolene 
tanks, full of gasolene, could be dropped 
quickly. Orders were issued to have 
these slip-tanks manned and to await 
further orders. The ship and crew were 
ready. 

Sixty-three hundred feet altitude was 
reached and the ascent was checked. The 
valves had performed their duty. Then 
the descent began. The ship’s nose was 
pointed up and great quantities of water 
were dropped. By these means the de- 
scent was checked and completely stopped 
at about 2,500 feet above sea level— 
nearly the height of the ship before it 
began to rise fifteen or twenty minutes 
earlier. 

At this altitude the ship appeared very 
well under control for two or three min- 
utes and it seemed that the worst of the 
battle was over. Then we began to rise 
again! And in spite of all that the crew 
and the engines could do we shot rapidly 
up to about 3,500 feet, where, suddenly, 
the break came! 


NATURALLY, the possibility of some 

disaster to the ship had often been 
discussed. It was recognized that under 
the conditions then existing, the control 
car, because of its position under the for- 
ward part of the vessel, was the place of 
greatest danger, as it would hit the ground 
first. We knew that the best chance of 
safety was to climb up into the interior 
of the ship, knowing that the ship, which 
was now a free balloon, could be readily 
controlled from that location. With this 
purpose in mind, we started, one by one, 
up the ladder leading to the keel. There 
was no confusion. În fact, everyone in 
the car would doubtless have had time to 
escape from it if it had not broken loose 
and dropped from the ship. 

Because this happened, I was the last 
man to get out of the car. I had reached 
the top of the ladder, but still had one foot 
on it and was holding it with one hand, 
when it was torn loose, as the control car 
began to break away. This caused me to 
start to fall with it but I quickly jumped 
onto the girder which formed the cat- 
walk. A moment later, as the control car 
lurched downward into space, the girder 
itself was bent and broken, so that it 
sagged about fifteen feet below the bottom 
of the ship. When this happened my 
position was changed. Instead of stand- 
ing on the girder, I found myself sitting 
astride of it, at the point where it sagged 
most. 

When the car broke loose, it tore away 
the fabric which covered that part of the 
ship, leaving a great hole about thirty 
feet long. I was under the middle of this 
open space. The girder on which I was 
sitting seemed in danger of breaking 
apart, especially if I did not sit quietly. 
It was difficult to remain balanced on this 
swaying girder with my feet dangling in 
the air, but circumstances made it im- 
perative that I do so. The solid frame- 
work above me was far out of my reach. 

Colonel Hall, who was on the Shenan- 
doah as an army observer, had preceded 
me up the ladder and at the time the cat- 
walk broke succeeded in pulling himself 
onto the top girder of the keel, where he 


was about twenty-five feet above me. 
Lieut. Roland G. Mayer, the first lieu- 
tenant of the Shenandoah, was on the cat- 
walk forward of the control car and saw 
me drop out of sight. A few steps toward 
me assured him that I was in no im- 
mediate danger, so he began valving he- 
lium to stop the rise of our portion of the 
ship, which, following the dropping off of 
the control car, had risen rapidly into the 
clouds—higher than the whole ship had 
been. When he had successfully checked 
the ascent and caused it to start down, he 
returned with a line and threw it to me 
with instructions for me to tie it around 
my waist and then crawl up to where he 
was. It was soon apparent I could not 
do this, as I could not “let go” poth hands 
at once, so he said, “Wait a minute and 
I'll lasso you.” 

Tying a noose in the end of the line he 
succeeded in throwing it so that the noose 
fell across my shoulder. As I dared not 
let go my hold of the girder with both 
hands, with one hand I managed to slip 


‘the noose over my head. 


My first reaction was a feeling. of relief. 
But that did not last long, for I quickly 
realized that if I fell, with the noose 
around my neck, I should be hung! So, 
little by little, taking one hand at a time, 
I worked the noose underneath my arms. 
Then, with Lieutenant Mayer at the 
other end of the rope, I began edging my 
way forward along the girder until I could 
climb up into the ship. 

There were seven of us in this section, 
which was about 200 feet long, from the 
nose back to the break. The gas in the 
bags kept us in the air, but of course we 
had no means of controlling our flight 
except as a free balloon. By valving gas 
we gradually descended, and about an 
hour after the accident landed at a point 
twelve miles from the place where the 
control car had fallen. At the very last, 
when the ship was about roo feet high, 
we took our knives and, climbing up the 
lateral girders, cut and slashed the gas 
bags in order to deflate them faster. 

We landed near a farmhouse. Later, as 
the wind shifted and increased, it seemed 
as if the huge mass—for even that section 
of the ship was of immense size—would 
be blown over on this house and possibly 
destroy it. So we did all we could to 
empty the gas cells, even shooting holes 
in them with revolvers and shotguns. 


"THAT was the Shenandoah’s last flight. 
She had made it—and lost. Yet it was 
not made in vain. A few months ago a 
congressional committee, in unanimously 
recommending the building of two new 
airships with 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
each, called the Shenandoah disaster “a 
milestone in the progress of rigid airship 
development.” 

The Shenandoah made many successful 
flights; over 25,000 miles altogether. 
From that record of brilliant performance 
valuable lessons were learned. But from 
her final defeat we have gained knowledge 
which could scarcely have come in any 
other way. That knowledge was pur- 
chased at a tragic price: the loss of the 
ship and the more terrible cost of human 
life. But the bigger, better, safer ships of 
the future will be monuments to the 
Shenandoah and to the officers and men 
who went down with her. 
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How Much of Your Brain Do You Use? | The Ashless Ashstand 


(Continued from page 15) 


who would get more out of life, whose 
interest in life has not been dulled, whose 
ambition to learn is still keen and vigor- 
ous, whose desire is for self-assurance 
rather than for mere guaranteed existence, 
who, in short, would use more brain than 
just enough to get by, I offer these sug- 
gestions: 

First, learn more; extend your present 
repertoire of manual and verbal habits. 
This does not mean that you must go to 
school again. The idea that you can get 
"education" in a schoolroom only and 
that your education stopped when you 
left school is a stupid idea. You learned 
fast and much in your first six years at 
home. No school education can ever be 
so valuable as what you learned before 
you went to school. You are again out of 
school, but why consider your education 
finished? Consider, rather, that it has 
only begun anew and that nothing can 
stop it but senile decay. 

Therefore, I say, learn more. How? 
With seat uh you know it so well 
that you do it without effort. 

If you can build a hen coop you can 
build a garage of a kind. If you can talk 
Latin you can almost talk Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Rumanian, and French. If 
you know much English you know some 
Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, and several words of other 
languages. Men and women keep turning 
up in foreign-language schools who can- 
not learn a foreign language because they 
never really learned their mother tongue. 


WHAT is the size of your vocabulary— 
two thousand words? That is the nor- 
mal allowance for a child of six. Shake- 
speare used twenty thousand; Milton 
built his masterpieces with less than half 
that number. But an intelligent farmer 
to-day requires twenty-five thousand. 

Words are tools, the most amazing and 
important yet invented by the human 
brain. Lack of them may be as fatal to 

our progress in certain endeavors as 
leaden feet or untutored hands would be 
in other endeavors. Lack of knowledge 
of how to use words is as great a handicap 
to a writer or speaker as is ignorance of 
how to combine brick and mortar to a 
mason. To build with words or bricks 
requires more than mere knowledge of 
words or bricks; it requires knowledge of 
the rules of building. 

The direction in which you will devote 
time and energy to learn more will de- 
pend, of course, on many factors. I can- 
not know these factors, for they are 
personal, individual, unique. Why you 
should learn more, and what, will in 
general be determined by the situation in 
which you find yourself. And that de- 
pends on the use you have already made 
of your brain. 

his brings me to the second sugges- 
tion: Survey that situation in which you 
find yourself. Analyze it, inventory it; 
how much do you put into it, how much 
are you getting out of it? 

By “situation” I mean your personal 
and private habits, your home, your com- 
munity, your wardrobe, your bank book, 


your family, your friends, your job, your 
sports, recreations, and hobbies; in fact, 
anything which consumes time and 
energy. Of course, if you set no value on 
your time outside “office hours,” you are 
not likely to be critical about the time 
and energ you put into anything except 
your eb. And yet millions of pay 
checks remain the same because these 
out-of-office-hour situations are not scru- 
tinized. They dissipate energy; they con- 
sume time; they often contribute nothing 
toward a higher step. Do you get any- 
thing out of them that you can cash in 
on—to-day, to-morrow, next week, next 

ear, or five, ten, or twenty years hence? 
ih you don't, you're wasting good brain 
power. 

Survey your cultural environment. 
Ask specifically of this and that factor in 
it if it gives you what you need or what 
you can turn to good account in the busi- 
ness of life. And if not, why not? And 
what do you purpose to do about it? 
Make certain that you realize where you 
are and the price you pay. Can you 
afford it? If not, cut out time-wasting, 
energy-consuming diversions and rear- 
range your time-table as though you 
really meant to get somewhere. 


BY ANALYZING your situation you 
will get an insight into yourself. And 
here comes the third suggestion: /nventory 
yourself. And note that such an inventory 
can only be made against the background 
a your own environment, including your 
ob. 

That job, let us say, is of a stenographer. 
Do you intend to be a stenographer for- 
ever? Or do you wish to add to your 
present knowledge of stenography such 
education of your motor and speech 
mechanism as will fit you to become 
partner or boss in the office you now work 
in? What do you have to do to become 
partner or boss? Is there any reason why 
you cannot learn to do it? And remember 
you cannot learn by reading about how 
someone else did it. You may be stimu- 
lated by the reading to make a start; but 
you will learn only by doing it yourself— 
with your hands, your voice, your brain. 

You must be your own “‘psychoanalyst.’ 
There is nothing mysterious about it; it 
is easy; you can do it. Begin on your 
neighbor; analyze him. What are his 
speech habits, his manual habits, his 
emotional habits? To what use does he 

ut his eyes, his ears, his nose, his tongue, 
is fingers, his opportunities? What is 
his general behavior? Then inventory 


yourself the same way. After a little, 


practice you will need no expert to tell you 
why you are not on the way to the top. 
And when you have discovered the reason 
translate it into action. Be on your way! 
Use your brain more. 

And do not be afraid of crowding vour 
brain or of overtaxing its capacity. Fear, 
rather, a possible shortage of well-selected 
and serviceable habits so ingrained that 
they are always and immediately avail- 
able for the trying out of new experiences. 

My fourth suggestion is: stop fussing; 
don't get excited over trifles and never 


This shows how all 
smokers' refuse 
drops down the 
tube to the air- 
tight base where 
itis imprisoned 
and smothered. 


Non -Tipping — Non- Spilling 
Ashless Odorless 


Simply drop your matches, 
ashes and stubs into Smoka- 
dor. They are instantly dis- 
patched through the bot- 
tomless tray and hollowtube 
to the airtight base, where 
the debris safely remains 
for convenient disposal. 


lt Keeps the Home Clean 


Smokador frees you from that 
offensive smokers' refuse which 
has always been the bane of 
cleanliness. And if knocked 
over, Smokador just bobs up 
again—nothing is spilled or bro- 
ken, nothing is soiled or burned. 


It Prevents Fires 


Smokador, besides being a reposi- 
(on for matches, ashes and stubs 

ead or burning—is equipped 
with Snuffer Clips whic Told 
idle cigars and cigarettes. If for- 
gotten, these “smokes” burn upto 
the clips and the clips snuff them 
out. Smokador prevents fires! 


` Five Colors To Choose From 


Dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese 
red, olive green, willow green. 
Price: $10.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi; $11, west. Ask your 
dealer today to show you a gen- 
uine Smokador— with Smokador 
Snuffer Clips. Avoid imitations. 
If he can't supply a real Smoka- 
dor, order direct from Dept. B. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO. INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 
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Leading Educators and Business 


Men Indorse I. 


WE Know of no greater tribute to the 


C. S. Training 


value of the educational service of the 


International Correspondence Schools than the statements reproduced below. 
More clearly than any words of ours, they show why the I. C. S. has been the 
leader in correspondence schools for thirty-five years. They tell why the instruction 


of these schools has been so helpful to so m 


Jesse G. VINCENT 
Vice-president of Engineering 
Packard Motor Car Company 


“I am glad to recommend’ the International Cor- 
respondence Schools to any young man who has 
not had the advantage of a college education, but 
who is ambitious and anxious to get the neces- 
sary education to enable him to make the most of 
his opportunities. I took an I. C. S. course myself 
and I know the value of your instruction." 


Dr. P. P. CLAXTON 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Education 
"After a thorough inspection of the I. C. S. 
system of instruction, I fully believe in the prin- 
ciple of instruction by correspondence for those 
who are unable to attend schools, and for those 
who wish to continue their work in any subject 
beyond what they are able to get in the schools." 


any thousands of men and women. 


AucUusrus O. THOMAS 
President of World Federation of 
Education Associations and Com- 
missioner of Education (Maine) 
“The International Correspondence Schools are 
doing a good work in giving the citizens of our 
country an opportunity to pursue their educational 
projects. There is a great work before you which 
no other kind of institution seems able to do.” 
Tuomas A. EpISON 
“I have watched the progress of the I. C. S. 


almost from the beginning and I know of the suc- | 


cess attained by many ambitious men who have 
taken your courses.” 

PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
“I look upon instruction by mail as one of the 
most wonderful and phenomenal developments of 
this age.” (From a speech delivered at the home 
of the I. C. S. in 1911.) 


The indorsements of such men should be of great interest to every man or 
woman who is ambitious to get ahead. They give a final, convincing answer to the 


question—"' Which school shall I select?" 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDE 


NCE SCHOOLS 


"I be oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7452-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAIN 

Business Management Bookkeep 

Industrial Management 

Personnel Organization 

Traffic Management 

Business Law 

Banking and Banking Law 

Accountancy (including C.P. A.) 

Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Spanish 
French 


Private Secretary 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Business Correspondence 
Show Card Lettering 


ING COURSES 


ing Stenography and Typing 
Good English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Illustrating 

Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 


Radio 
Architect 


Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam Engineering 


Blueprint Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry [) Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
O Mathematics 


~ DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
: COURSES 


Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 
D Millinery D Cooking 


get so excited over anything that you 
can't see straight, walk straight, or talk 
straight. 

Your job demands unified effort; you 
cannot give all you have to the work at 
hand if you are emotionally wrought up. 
With every crisis you upset yourself. And 
while upset your brain is bossed by your 
posco the highest function of a human 

rain is Wee by the lowest thing in 
life. 

Can you get so mad at a magazine that 
you tear it up? Or so mad at a telephone 
that you smash it? Or so afraid of losing 
your job that you are not fit for work? Or 
so afraid of an idea that you will not look 
at it? Or so enamored of an opinion that 
you cannot discuss or change it? Or so 
ashamed of possible failure that you can- 
not try to succeed? Or so afraid of being 
thought poor that you cannot economize? 
Or so ashamed of your ignorance that you 
cannot expose it by asking a question or 
consulting a dictionary? If to each of 
these questions you answer “Yes” I can 
only say that your emotions have served 
you no useful purpose. 

Now, these fears, hatreds, and dislikes 
are yours—specific for you. You learned 
them. They became habits by virtue of 
training and indulgence. And the fact 
that you learned them so that they be- 
camefpart of your personality furnishes 
positive proof that you can overcome 
them by forming other habits. You can 
learn to face any known fear and explore 
the unknown. You can learn to hate the 
useless, the ugly, the false, and to keep 
them:out of your life. I say you can do 
this if you want to. Your brain is there 
to help you. Use it. Go on experimenting 
with yourself. 

Which brings me to the fifth suggestion. 
You learned as a child by experience, why 
are you afraid to experiment now? 

Don't be afraid to try. If you hadn't 
stumbled you couldn't have learned to 
walk; if you hadn't mumbled you couldn't 
have learned to talk; if you hadn't 
fumbled you couldn't have learned to 
catch opportunities. Build up your plat- 
form—of knowledge on which you can 
stand, of trained motor mechanism which 
can move you anywhere, of speech which 
can make you at home anywhere. If you 
use your brain by doing more things you 
will have more brain to use. 


[ET us now take a look at certain gen- 
eral principles which will aid in help- 
ing you understand yourself and your 
capacities. First, the question of hered- 
ity: does anyone inherit a “good” or a 
“clever” brain? : 

You inherited a body, including eyes 


| to see with, ears to hear with, nose to 


smell with, and tongue to taste with. 
Also, a skin beset with nerves to feel with, 
and an entire body which can ache and 
pain, but which under normal conditions 
“feels” good. Also, a chemical laboratory 
for the Sesion of food and a circulatin 
system for delivering food and fuel to all 
parts of your body. Also, glands: some to 
regulate vital functions; some to regulate 
normal growth. Also, a mechanism tc 
walk and talk with. Also, a nervou: 
system which binds all parts, organs, 
systems, tissues, and mechanisms. into 
one individual organism and makes uni- 
fied response possible. 

These physical structures of bones, 
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on-Breakable Barrels 
ropped 3000@ feet! 


The Pilot’s Letter 


June 16, 1926 


The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen: 

At 4:10 P. M. yesterday I took off in my Yackey 
plane from Checkerboard Field, with a Parker Over- 
size Duofold Pen in the cockpit beside me, and 
instructions to drop it from an altitude of 3000 feet. 

I circled the field until my altimeter told me 1 
had reached the prescribed height, then I picked up 
the Parker Duofold and leaning over the side, I let it 
go. I hated to doit—it seemed a shame to crash such 
a big, fine-looking pen. 

A few minutes later I made a landing near my 
starting point. The crowd that had been watching tbis 
test swarmed toward me over the field. The pen had 
landed on hard ground and had been picked up. To 
my great surprise it had not been damaged in the 
alightest by its 3000-foot drop. 

I always thought the Parker 
Duofold was the best pen made, 
and now I know it. 


C 


Signed with the PARKER that 
dropped 3000 feet 


For a year we kept secret the fact 
that Parker Duofold is made of 
"Permanite" until a series of gruel- 
ing tests proved that it will not break. 


OR a year we've been making 

Parker Duofold Pens and 
Pencils of a new non-breakable 
material—lustrous, beautiful, 
light in weight—called Parker 
“Permanite.” Meantime a few 
other makers advertised similar 
materials. But we knew such 
products had to be thoroughly 
cured, else they might break, 
shrink and fade. 

Hence we installed our own 
kilns to insure a double cure. 
And we called our double-cured 
product “Parker Permanite” to 
distinguish it from inferior grades. 

We've tested the “Permanite” 
barrels under wheels of buses, on 


cement floors,from thetops of tall 
buildings—even from aeroplanes. 

And no guarantee against 
breakage that any maker canoffer 
is half so conclusive as these ac- 
tual tests that Parker Duofold 
has withstood. 

This combination—the Parker 
Non-Breakable Barrel and the 
Parker Duofold Point—makesthe 
greatest writing instrument the 
world has ever seen, a pointguar- 
anteed for 25 years, not only for 
mechanical perfection, but wear! 

Go pick out your Parker Duo- 
fold at any good pen counter — 
Over-size, $7; Junior or slender 
Lady Duofold, $5. 


Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady Duofold, $5; 
Over-size Jr., $3.50; "Big Brother ' Over-size, $4 


| 


TH? PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN OFFICES AND SUDSIDIARIFS(t i 
NEWYORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, CANADA, LONDON, ENGLAND 1 - 
"OR. 
- ~ Sp 
p* “es 
Red and Black 4 
Color Combination , E T 


Reg, Trade Mark 
U. 8, Pat. Office 


| Lie 


uofold 


and 25Year Point 
Lady Duofold $5 


| 


j 
i 


Rich Black 
and Gold or 
Black -tipped 
Lacquer- red 


" With Lucky Curve Feed 
| Duofold Jr. $5 
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FOR THE WOMAN WHO EX- 
PRESSES THE EXQUISITE PER- 

FECTION OF THE FASHION- 

ABLE MODE IMPLIED IN THE 

WORD ELEGANTE, THE MOST 

ACCEPTABLE GIFT CANDY IS 

HUYLER'S. IT IS THE LAST 

THE f and OE — WORD IN SMART PACKAGES 
An unusually attractive package OF DELICIOUS CHOCOLATES 


of either Assorted Chocolates or 
Chocolates and Nut Bonbons. AND BONBONS 


€ 
BONBONS CHOCOLATES 
NEW YORK 


muscles, tissues, glands, mechanisms, and 
nerves vary individually. There are no 
two human beings absolutely alike. ques 
why is not entirely known. Some are born 
with more acute vision than others; some 
hear higher or lower frequency tones than 
others; some inherit larger frames than 
others. These incidents of physical in- 
heritance should be taken for what they 
are—physical traits, and nothing more. 
They are so remotely related, if at all, to 
so-called brain power that they may be 
disregarded. 

Do not worry about your physical or 
cultural inheritance. Do not worry about 
what you have not got or do not know. 
Find out, rather, why you do not have it 
and do not know it. And assume that, 
unless you are a congenital idiot, you can 
get it and can know it. But first decide 
that you want it and are willing to put 
enough time and energy into it to get it 
and to know it. Your brain is ready to do 
its part. Extend its usefulness. 

aturally, you will get tired now and 
then—you have to rest. Why can Edison 
work only eighteen hours a day? For the 
same reason that a light ray can travel 
only 186,000 miles a second; if it traveled 
faster it would burn up. As a boy your 
back soon wore out picking potato bugs. 
But do you recall how restful it was to a 
back tired out picking potato bugs to go 
swimming? 

What happened to that tired back that 
joyously carried you to the creek? New 
stimulus! Change! You can lose interest 
in anything. You are not a plow horse, 
nor a milch cow, nor a galley slave. Your 
very nature demands change; as a human 
being you are entitled to new stimuli, 
new interests—unless you have sur- 
rendered your birthright to the tyranny 


‘of fear or deadly routine. 


HOUSANDS and thousands of men 

and women go stale on their jobs, 
their wives, their husbands, doing the 
same old things in the same old place. 

When something has lost its kick, t 
something that has a kick. I cannot tell 
you what. But do something different. 
Change your boarding-house, or fall in 
love, or have a baby, or fire the cook, or 
buy a new car, or take up French, or 
plant a garden, or (best of all!) begin to 
ask questions again as you used to do 
when a child. Get curious, explore, ex- 
periment, give your brain an airing. 

You can be “all worn out" with one 
thing, and still have enough energy to 


.| get excited about a movie, or a story, or a 


prize fight. Many a time you have got 
your dog-tired body to bed, to find your- 
self within five minutes fired with am- 
bition to cross the Alps, become queen of 
the movies, mayor of your town, or tell 
the world what you would do if— 
Something has served as a stimulus. 
Maybe an idea has flashed into your 
mind and rekindled your fires. Perhaps 
something you've read has pricked your 
dull senses. At any rate, you are again 
rearing to go—life has got back its 
kick. 

Perhaps you are marooned in some 
stagnant pool of routine. Reading this 
article will not move you. It may stimu- 
late you to open your eyes and to take 
stock of yourself. But you must move 
yourself. 

You are not naturally lazy. If your 


The Graybar quali- 
ty tag—under which 
60,000 electrical 
supplies are shipped. 
Amark of reliability, 
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A Clean (?) Getaway 


UCKY the little culprit who gets 
away with muddy footprints 
across the cherished floor. Luckier 
still his mother if she has at hand a 
Graybar Vacuum Cleaner—unfailing 
aid to a clean, swift getaway from 
house-cleaning troubles. 
See this new and improved cleaner 
at a Graybar dealer's store. It is 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 


quality clear through—like every 
other Graybar product for industry 
or the home, 

Graybar Electric, successor to 
Western Electric Supply Department, 
brings a reputation and a ripe ex- 
perience as suppliers of everything 
electrical—over 60,000 quality elec- 
trical supplies. 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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o wavy wear 


HE tread gives full road contact from one 
extreme edge to the other. 


That's why there is a total absence of spotty, wavy, 
uneven, irregular wear, ` 


This, with the sturdy, dependable construction — 
six plies and no reclaimed rubber— means traction, 
safety, and mileage. 


Quality —A Pennsylvania Product. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


intestines are full of hookworms, or your 
blood full of malaria you are unnaturally 
lazy: an alien enemy is sapping your 
energy. A lazy body is a sick body, or a 
body which has accepted defeat and 
abandoned hope. A lazy child is a sick 
child, or a child in the wrong pew. The 
child that is dull in mathematics is the 
child who has never met mathematics as 
a friend. 

If you are dull in anything, don’t as- 
sume that you are just naturally dull. 
You were naturally sharp. Find out 
what or who dulled you. 

A personal incident will illustrate this 
point. An impossible teacher dulled my 
zest for chemistry—and I learned none 
as a freshman. 

Some years later I found that I had 
to have chemistry before I could get 

hysiology, which I needed and wanted. 
My “dullness” for chemistry vanished 
before the new stimulus. I do not know 
whether that freshman chemistry teacher 
thought me dull or lazy; I do know that 
when I went at chemistry with a “will” I 
went at it with a loaded stimulus. 


"TRE geniuses of the world were builders 
—with words, with brick, with granite, 
with tones, with pigments, with wood, 
with steel, with chemical elements, with 
physical forces, with electrons, with ideas, 
with fantasy, with imagination, with 
sweat and time and energy. 

And you can emulate them if you want 
to. But “Lives of great men oft remind 
us" is just piffle—unless somehow, some- 
where, you can get such a kick out of the 
"reminder" that you start on your own 
hook. 

Lives of great men should be used as 
you would a cookbook—to help you bake 
something you can eat and grow on and 
live by. 

Edison lives on electricity, Millikan on 
electrons, Ford on flivvers, the Mayo 
brothers on operations.’ A steady drive 
at one thing, kept up long enough, will 
make you famous and possibly a gen- 
ius. 

If you are in love with it you can adapt 
your life—and even your alimentary 
canal—to its pursuit. There is, of course, 

lenty of room for the jack-of-all-trades; 
bur if you would be past master of one 
you will have to guide your time and 
energy toward that goal and put your 
heart into it. 

Your brain is limitless; do not circum- 
scribe it with a Chinese wall of ignorance, 
nor let it slumber while you go through 
the same old life in the same old way, 
rooted to your job like a tree. 

Load it with new sights, new sounds, 
new tastes, new vocabularies, with new 
experiences. And remember, the more 
you use your brain, the more brain you 
will have to use. 


“OUCH!” Under this title Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Sadler has written for next 
month an extremely interesting and 
informative article on pain. He tells 
you how to classify pains, and what 
to do about them. ‘Your aches,” 
he says, ‘‘are really friendly voices 
trying to tell you that something is 
wrong. If you are wise, you will have 
these voices interpreted.” 
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Are you tired of "sluggish" cars? Do you want the 
thrill of flashing, brilliant performance . . . to be 
able to step out and around other cars on the road? 
Then this is the car for you. 

The Overland Six is new all thru. . 
engineered as a unit. 

It was designed for road speeds of from 45 to 55 
miles per hour without wear and tear on the motor. 
That's why you can run this new-type car at high 
speed hour after hour. 

It will pickup in a gear from 5 to 40 miles 
an hour in 21 seconds. 


. briliiantly 


It has ample power to climb steep hills in high 
... gear shifting reduced to a minimum. 


It has a modern full pressure- feed oiling system. 


That's one reason why the Overland Six will run 
longer than other cars, without a pile of repair bills. 


In fairness to yourself, see this car. 


Norr: 4-wheel brakes are now furnished as op- 
tional equipment at slight extra cost. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
WILLYS-OVERLAND CROSSLEY Ltd., Stockport, England 


OVERLAND, Six $935 


The new WILLYS FINANCE 
PLAN means less money down, 
smaller monthly payments; and 
the lowest credit-cost in the in- 
dustry. All prices F. O. B. Fac- 
tory. We reserve the right to 
change prices and specifications 
without notice. 
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A performance thrill you'll never forget 
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to use this 
Amazing New 


HINK of beautiful, lustrous /acquer colors —that 

you can apply to anything — right over the old finish. 
That dry hard and ready for use, “while you wait"—in 
thirty minutes or less. Do you wonder that thousands 
upon thousands ate choosing this wonderful new 
guaranteed lacquer for home use? 


There is no tedious preparatory work. There is no 
muss or litter or confusion. Merely wipe the object 
clean. Then apply Rogers Brushing Lacquer freely, 
with a brush. Sort of flow it on. 


Even the "hands off" sign is a ching of the past, be- 
cause: In thirty minutes a Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
job is dry as a bone AND READY FOR USE. 


And the lustrous lacquer finish is of porcelain-like 
hardness. Covers completely. Wears and wears and 
wears. Does not print or gather lint. Does not pick 
up the under coat. Dries free of dust, without brush 
marks or laps—truly a most wonderful finish. 


Rogers Brushing Lacquer can be used for literally hundreds of 
things in every home, from a desk lamp to a whole floor. Also 
in stores, offices, factory buildings, and in industries of all kinds. 


Dealerseverywhere sell Rogers Brushing Lacquer. Comes ready 
for use, in eighteen exclusive lacquer colors, from which end- 
less tints and shades can be made. Also black, white and clear. 


But be sure you get the genuine “Rogers” in the Oriental can 
—the kind sold on a “Money-Back” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 
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*"MONEY-BACK'' GUARANTY 


Try one can of Rogers Brushing Lacquer. If not 
morethan satisfied, return what is left to your dealer. 
He is authorized to refund the entire purchase price 


Also distributed and guaranteed by 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan 

LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Comes in 18 charming, glossy lacquer colors from which 

an endless variety of beautiful intermediate shades can 

be made. Also white, flat white, black and clear. The 
"clear" is used like varnish. 
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; . The Forgotten Witness 


(Continued from page 23) 


what you did when you were locked in the 
dark closet?" 

“I guess it is, Colonel. . . . I guess 
that's what I did." 

The attorney moved his fingers on the 
table as though he brushed something 
away: 

“Im afraid we can’t guess here, Mr. 
Henderson. What is the fact about it?” 

“Well, Colonel," replied thé witness, 
“that’s the fact about it." 

The counsel for the prisoner - paused. 
He seemed disconcerted. He passed his 


“Ah! yes," he repeated, "precisely as 
you are dressed now.” 

Then he dropped back into his former 
manner, like one meditating aloud on 
some profound aspect of human conduct. 

* At the little points where events touch 
the great conduct of human affairs, men 
undertake to substitute their feeble intel- 


ligence for the infinite intelligence of the 


Ruler of Events. They undertake to set 
that will aside, and to rearrange the mov- 
ing of events as they wish them to appear. 
They are fools enough I—that's a good way 
to put it, Mr. Henderson—they are fools 


hand again over his face, as. in some 
reflection. enough! Now, why do you use that term, 
“Of course,” he added, “in your case it Mr. Henderson, that term ‘fool enough’ ?" 
was no use trying to get out, as the closet “ Because no man could do it, Colonel." 
was securely locked and the door was "Ah!" It was the big booming exple- 
made of heavy planks. And it was no tive again. "That's precisely the point. 
use making a noise or shouting, as there No man can do it!" 
was no other residence near you.. Persons 
passing on the distant highway could not HE SHOT a sharp glance at the witness, 
possibly haye heard the most powerful then dropped into a leisurely drawl. 
voice shouting in that locked closet in “The great writers on evidence, Mr. 
that closed-up house. Starkey and Mr. Greenlief, were of the 
“Mr. Henderson," the colonel con- opinion that no human intelligence was 
tinued, “do you think an Infinite Intelli- able to construct a false consistency of 
gence conducts the affairs of the uni- events that could be substituted for the 
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Burgess Flashlight? t: 


We HY buy fire. life. theft [By verse?" — true consistency of events that it under- 
P eed oras ed (S The witness, with everyone else, was took to replace. It was an impossible 
a) or automobile insur- (9| | amazed. endeavor, for the reason that one would 


lj ance? Or why lock your (65 “Why, yes, Colonel" he replied, “I have to know accurately all the varied 
[3] doors? Simply to guarantee Ne suppose he does.” _ : 1a, events that preceded and all the varied 
I. that in émervencies ‘vou will “It’s a pretty big job, don't you think?” events that followed, in order to substitute 
A Tis 8 ae The witness smiled: “Pd call it a false events that would fit. Now, only an 
|9) receive definite assistance and tremendously big job.” Infinite Intelligence could know all that 
Gi protection in one form or an- “Do you think a man could take the has happened and all that will happen in 
H| other which will overcome place of this Infinite Intelligence, and the future. No man could know it; there- 
the immediate danger and doit?” — i : fore, no man can do this. But they are 
obla lods The witness continued to smile: “I fools enough to s . . . Mr. Henderson, 
P = don’t think any man would be fool enough I thank you for the word.” 


=( Ta) 
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K2) Burgess Flashlights have to try, Colonel.” The whole court-room smiled. — — 

R) f many weich b né Colonel Braxton continued, as in a 
A xx dà b op hes "T HE big attorney made a sudden explo- friendly monologue to an auditor that 
| venient and positive guaran- sive sound, likethe boomofanexpletive. pleased him: 


tee that will guard, guide and |& “But they do try . . . that's what fills “T have a feeling that every event that 
aid youagainst the dangers and B me with wonder . . . they do try!" —  happensis in some manner connected with 
inconvenience of darkness G Then he turned aside, as though di- every other event that happens; that they 
^ 4j| | verted to something irrelevant. are all intricately enmeshed together. You 
p “You travel out to the magisterial dis- can’t tear the threads out and tie in others. 
tricts on a horse, don’t you?’ The broken ends will show. The knots will 
“Yes,” replied the witness; “the roads show. And so, Mr. Henderson, as you so 
are usually bad.” admirably put it, no man ought to be fool 
“And you meet with all sorts of enough to try. He will do too much or he 
weather?’ will do too little. He will forget some- 
“Yes; I’m out in nearly every kind of thing, or he will overlook something that 
weather." will show his facts to be fictitious." 
“And you must dress for that sort of | The prosecuting attorney interrupted: 
rough travel?” “What’s all this got to do with the case, 
he witness made an apologetic gesture. Colonel?” i 
He looked down at his heavy clothing and The big attorney paused and considered 
his thick shoes. his opponent for a moment, as though he 
* Yes, Colonel," he replied, with a little had only now become aware of his pres- 
laugh, “that’s the reason I go dressed as I ence. D D 
am to-day. Town clothes and dude shoes “Well, Alfred," he said, “it isn't alto- 
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Don't buy just a flashlight. | 
Ask for Burgess. Look for the h 
distinctive package. The suc- 
cess of Burgess Radio Batter- 
ies has proved conclusively 
the quality of all products of 
the Burgess Battery Company. 
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wouldn't stand. what I go through on the 
Virginia roads." 

Colonel Braxton nodded his head, as 
one without interest. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, “I was just wonder- 
ing how you were dressed on the night of 
the robbery.” 

The witness replied at once: 

“Why, just like I am dressed now.” 

Colonel Braxton made a slight gesture, 
as of one dismissing a triviality. 


gether a didactic lecture. It's preliminary 
to the calling of a witness." 

'The prosecuting attorney smiled, as 
with an air of victory. 

“So you are changing horses in the 
stream, Colonel; I thought you were not 
going to make a defense." 

“Alfred,” replied the lawyer, regarding 
the attorney as with a new and intriguing 
interest, "where did you get that extraor- 
dinary idea?" 
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A Radiola super-heterodpne 
does not grow old 


ELICATELY precise—but sturdy! A Radiola su- 

per-heterodyne picks up a tiny fragment of the 

voice power sent out from a station hundreds of miles 

away—transforms it back again—unchanged and un- 
distorted—into full song. 


In its windings are wires finer than a hair. 
In its workings are adjustments closer than 
a thousandth ofan inch. And on these ad- 
justments the tone depends! It is by this 
accuracy that it brings in the music from 
such distances—brings it in so clearly and 
truly—separates near stations so sharply. 
Yet it is not perishable. It will keep its ac- 


They are put into a metal box hardly longer than 
your hand—and a molten compound is poured in 
around them. It hardens to a firm, protecting solid; 
and, as the weather machine in the laboratory proves, 
no extremes of climate can affect the sealed-in 
wires—no corroding dampness can reach 
them. 


From the ice lands and from the tropics, 
Radiola super-heterodynes have returned 
jnharmed. From mule-back trips up 
mountain trails, they have come back 
safely. And the Radiola super-heterodyne 
that thrills an audience today by its reality 


curacy, because the delicate parts are sealed Radiola 25, supet-het- Will last for years—unchanged in all the 
in a catacomb. crodyne, with six Radio — Darts chat count! 


trons. . . 


&à) RCA-Radiola *€ 


MADE : BY : THE: MAKERS: OF: THE: RADIOTRON Buy with confidence, 
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Heslth may becore a 


To modern women 
vitality is most precious... 


shadow unless you 
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yet millions risk it daily for lack 
of this new knowledge 


WE LEAD such crowded lives! 
Every hour of the twenty-four 
is precious! The woman who must 
hoard her energy—who is tired before 
the day is over—misses countless mo- 
ments of gayety and joy which never 
can return. 


And too often, it is lack of this new 
knowledge of The Danger Line that is 
responsible for tiredness, premature 
old age—or such disorders as rheu- 
matism, heart or nervous troubles. 


Brushing is not enough 


Science today knows that many seri- 
ous diseases gain entrance to the sys- 
tem through decayed teeth, exposed 
root canals and Pyorrhea pockets be- 
tween the gums and the teeth. Proper 
care of the mouth should be a safe- 
guard against this danger. Yet 
thousands who regularly brush their 
teeth suffer from tooth and gum 
troubles. 

No tooth-brush can reach into all 
the pits and crevices where acids may 
form and cause decay. This is espe- 
cially true at The Danger Line where 
teeth and gums meet. Here, the edges 
of the gums form tiny V-shaped crev- 
ices in which food collects. Acids form 


which cause that decay which is hard- 
est to control. Here, too, Pyorrhea and 
other gum infections usually begin. 


To safeguard your health, these 
acids must be neutralized. One denti- 
frice can do this—Squibb's Dental 
Cream. ]t contains more than fifty 
per cent of Squibb's Milk of Magnesia 
—long recognized by medical author- 
ities as a safe, effective antacid. Every 
time you use Squibb's Dental Cream, 
tiny particles of Squibb's Milk of Mag- 
nesia remain in the crevices at The 
Danger Line. They neutralize the 
harmful acids and protect from danger 
afterwards. 


To protect your health use Squibb's 
Dental Cream at least twice a day and 
see your dentist twice a year. Squibb's 
Dental Cream is on sale at all druggists. 
Only 40 cents for a large tube. 
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DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
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“I got it from your opening statement 
to the jury." The man was pricked by 
the irony in his opponent's voice and 
manner. “You said that you would in- 
troduce no evidence on behalf of the 
prisoner. . . . If the prisoner was cleared 
he would have to be cleared on the testi- 
mony of the witnesses for the State—isn't 
that what vou said?" 

“That,” replied Colonel Braxton gently, 
“is precisely what I said." 

This veiled sarcastic handling got the 
prosecuting attorney into a bit of temper. 

“Then I'd stick to it, and not call a 
witness for the prisoner." 

“I am not going to call a witness for the 
prisoner," replied Colonel Braxton, "I 
am going to call one of the State's wit- 
nesses.” 

“What one of the State’s witnesses?” 

"One you forgot," replied Colonel 
Braxton. 

He beckoned to a big youth sitting on a 
step below the judge's bench, and sent 
him out of the court-room. 

The judge, observing the act, addressed 
him: 

“Do you want a subpana for the wit- 
ness, Colonel?" 

Colonel Braxton looked up at him. 

“Your Honor,” he said, “this witness 
will testify without the compelling au- 
thority of a writ of subpoena.” 


HE interest inthecourt-room quickened. 

The clerk of the court fingered the rose- 
bud in his coat, and reflected on this inex- 
plicable defense. What witness was it 
that Colonel Braxton was about to call? 
What witness had the prosecution for- 
gotten? The whole extent of the State's 
case was known to him. 

The sheriff remained in the witness 
chair. He had not been directed to stand 
aside. The attorney for the prisoner 
seemed for a moment in reflection, as 
though considering whether he had any 
further query to put. He moved the 
articles aimlessly on the table before him, 
pushing them about with his fingers. 

Finally, when he addressed the witness, 
it was with the stock query common in all 
criminal trials; the stereotyped questions 
with which the witness in such a case is 
usually dismissed. Colonel Braxton seemed 
to have no particular concern about these 
concluding questions. Did he add them 
to cover the interval while he waited for 
the forgotten witness to appear? 

“Mr. Henderson,” he said, “every part 
of your testimony is quite as true as every 
other part, isn’t it?” 

The witness replied at once, with no 
equivocation. 

“It is," he said; “every statement that 
I have made is precisely the truth.” 

Colonel Braxton looked vaguely about 
the court-room. 

“You shouted in the closet and kicked 
on the door—it’s all the truth.” 

The witness assumed an air of indigna- 
tion at this repeated query. 

“Yes, it's the truth," he said, "it's all 
the truth. Why do you ask the same 
question over? [—” 

But he was interrupted. 

While his mouth opened on the un- 
finished sentence, a strange thing oc- 
curred. 

The swinging doors to the court-room 
opened, and the big youth and another 
entered, bearing a long white object be- 


with which success 


OU'LL be interested in reading the 

exact words of some of the men who 
answered the “breakfast questionnaire." 
And notice how strongly one writer 
corroborates another ! 


A mining engineer, who is also an 
author and editor, says: “Breakfast is 
the one vitally important meal. It must 
be intelligently selected.” 


"] eat a breakfast moderate in quan- 
tity," writes a business executive who 
directs many large enterprises. “But I 
consider breakfast the most important 
meal of the day and I believe it should 
be nourishing and easily digested.” 

“Breakfast should be palatable, nour- 
ishing and moderate in quantity.” 
war correspondent and aeronautical ex- 
pert speaking. 

“Have tested out many kinds of 
breakfast. On a light, well-balanced 
breakfast I do my best and most, with 
greatest ease," a noted clergyman writes. 

There are scores ot other letters, all 
describing the same kind of breakfast — 
small, but highly nourishing and well 
balanced! Can you disregard such testi- 
mony? 

To make your own breakfast a better 
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1,400 famous and successful Americans 
tell how breakfast helps efficiency 


‘Don’t neglect your breakfast!™. .. This is the advice given by the 
many eminent men who recently described their own breakfasts, at . 
the request of a leading scientific institute... Few of us realize how 
important this meal is. But there is a valuable lesson to be learned from 
the letters of these hard-working, highly successful Americans. 96% 
of them choose one particular kind of breakfast every day, because expe- 
rience has taught them that it is their greatest aid to constant efficiency. 


begin the day 


breakfast —try Grape-Nuts! These 
crisp, delicious, golden kernels are so 
high in food value that they make a 
smallbreakfastentirely safe. Grape-Nuts 
is made from wheat and malted barley. 
It gives your body dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; protein for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin-B, a 
builder of the appetite. Eaten with milk 
or cream, it is an admirably balanced 
ration. 

It is very easy to digest, also —be- 
cause of the special baking process by 
which it is prepared. This is the same 
process which develops the nut-like 
flavor and makes the bod so delight- 
fully crisp. You will enjoy chewing 
Grape-Nuts —and remember that foods 
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Grape Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Poat Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chaolate.. and... Malted Grapes 
Nuta, cha colate flavored, a most deli ious 
milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest toun- 
tain, 
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which must be chewed do much to pro- 
tect the health and beauty of teeth and 
gums! 

Grape-Nuts can be of greatest benefit 
to you. Try it for breakfast tomorrow! 
Your it —or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts," written by a famous 
physical director. 


Pustu Cerrar Courant, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free. two trial Lira e of 
Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Better. 
Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cannell Medical College. 


Pj Ctes55. 6. State... $ 
E In Canada i 
H Adress Canantan Posto Cerrar Co. Ltd. H 
i 45 Ftoat St. East, Toronto a, Ontario 
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Gives you just 
what you want 


Because of its great 
flexibility —its extra 
stretch — you get su- 
perb riding comfort. 
Because of its enduring 
toughness, you get 
unusually long wear— 
Hylastic cord givesyou 
these twin advantages 
in every Mason tire. 


* Hylastic Cord is made exclusively from a special, 
carefully selected, tough and sinewy cotton. It is 
spun exclusively in Mason's own mills under 
Mason's directions and to Mason standards. It is 
this Hylastic Cord that makes every Mason balloon 
so flexible that it gives maximum comfort and 
yet so tough and sinewy that it endures constant 

flexing for thousands and thousands of miles. 


tween them. They came in slowly and in 
silence, as though they bore the wraith of 
a dead man on a cooling-board. 

The two men came on with their bur- 
den, down the central aisle, and placed it 
upright against the wall before the jury 
and the amazed sheriff. 

The judge, astonished, put the query 
that was in every mouth: 

“What is this?” 

And Colonel Braxton, standing before 
the sheriff, big, dominant, as though he 
barred the way against him to some ex- 
pected exit, answered. 

“That, Your Honor," he said, “is the 
forgotten witness!” 

Then, as everybody in the court-room 
came to realize what this white, silent 
thing, standing against the wall, was, he 
returned to his chair; to his relaxed man- 
ner; to his listless interest in events. 

“Its the door," he drawled, ‘‘to the 
closet in which the sheriff was locked by 
the robber. . . . It's the door the sheriff 
kicked with his heavy shoes, in his efforts 
to escape. . . . You will notice that there 
isn't the faintest scratch of a mark on the 
white paint." 

He paused. 

'The great, obvious fact stood out in- 
controvertibly to the eye. 

Then his voice continued: 

“You see, Your Honor, Mr. Henderson 
went a bit too far in fabricating his events. 
If he had been content to stop with the 
assertion that he shouted in the closet, we 
could not have refuted him. But when he 
said that he also kicked the door, he over- 
reached himself, for, behold the door, with 
its painted surface unmarked, appears in 
this circuit court to prove the man a liar! 

“And now,” he added, “if Your Honor 
will send for the stolen money, I think the 
prisoner can be dismissed.” 

“The stolen money!” echoed the judge. 
“You know where it is?" 

“T have a theory," the listless voice 
went on. ‘When the police lifted the rug 
in the sitting-room of the sheriff's house 
to examine it for footprints, I noticed that 
a board in the floor was not nailed down. 
. . . It might be under that board. Don't 
you think so, Mr. Henderson?" 

On the sheriff's white, guilt-stricken 
face was written the answer. 


NEXT month Colonel Braxton ap- 
pears in another fascinating legal 
mystery, entitled ''The Survivor,” 
written by Melville Davisson Post. 
In it the colonel is called upon to 
prove which of two men who shot at 
each other through a glass door was 
the survivor. On his proof hangs the 
welfare of a young and lovely girl. 
This story is to be followed by other 
remarkable Melville Davisson Post 
stories in which his fascinating char- 
acter, Colonel Braxton, will figure. 


NEXT month, in “Dick Halliburton 
Has Followed the Royal Road to 
Romance," you'll read the fascinat- 
ing adventures of a young man who 
followed the footsteps of Ulysses, 
climbed Mount Olympus, ^: -n the 
Hellespont where Leander of legend- 
ary fame lost his life, and answered 
the call of romance in many other 
; lands. 
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The largest food distributor 


N INLAND sea Of waving grain is ripening 
A in the Middle West. A nation awaits 
the harvest—for a quickening of 
business, for food another year, for prosperity 
on its farms. 

A great transportation system prepares for 
its part in the Drama of Wheat. From the 
heart of America its 11,500 miles of arteries 
must carry this new lifeblood to the nation. 
Already an army of 50,000 workers is bent to 
the task. 

Advance scouts have estimated the crop move- 
ment. Ten thousand cars are at strategic points. 
Over its rails must move 150,000 cars of grain 
— more than is carried by any other railroad. 


* *, * 


And yet the vast movement of grain is only one 
of itstasks. Itcarrics morc live stock than any 
other railroad. It carries more food products, 
raw and manufactured, than any other railroad. 

The Burlington railroad is the largest food 
distributor in the world. 


* *, L4 
Spread a hand, fanlike, on a map of the United 


States, with the base of the palm at Chicago, 
and the tips of the fingers touching the Rock- 


in the world 


Tf 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed M dd 
ears of successful railroad service. Tbe Bur- 
lington bas never been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; it bas never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


| PEIE Te CON 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


ies, the Northwest, the Gulf region. It repre- 
sents, roughly, the main lines of the Burlington. 

It is a hand that feeds a nation. Within its 
reach, on a third of our land area, is produced: 
Two-thirds of the oats, more than half of the 
corn, more than half of the barley, half of the 


hogs, half of the wheat, nearly half of the cattle 
and nearly half of the sugar beets grown in the 
United States. 

In the growth of this great Empire of Food 
the hand of the Burlington again is seen. It 
helped build rich farming communities on un- 
inhabited prairies, it fostered a giant beet sugar 
industry, it helped develop a great live stock 
industry, it demonstrated better farming 


methods. s » 


And now the perfection of a distribution sys- 
tem to serve this great food empire— a service 
that is yet a modern marvel. Fresh, tender 
vegetables come from Texas at express speed. 
Apples and eggs in refrigerator cars roll in from 
the distant Northwest. Luscious strawberries 
from the southland are delivered in their dewy 
freshness of yesterday. Trainloads of live stock 
run on passenger train schedules. 


f L4 LÀ 


AII this is the achievement of a successful rail- 
road. The success of 75 years has enabled thc 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad to 
provide the kind of equipment and operation 
that insure the highest type of modern railroad 
service. 


. The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 


11,500 MILES (0) 


Burlington 
Route 


Everywhere West 


RAILROAD I N 


THIRTEEN 


STATES 
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Test. your 
tires every 


Friday 
It's a saving habit 


EST all your tires, includ- 

ing the spare, at least once 
a week with a Schrader Tire 
Gauge. 


Friday is the best day, be- 
cause most tires do their hard- 
est work over the week-end. 

Begin this "Friday testing" 
and enjoy longer tire service, 
easier steering, better car bal. 
ance and riding comfort. 


The Schrader Tire Gauge is 
dependable, inexpensive, easy 
to carry and use. Schrader 
products are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers throughout 
the world. 

A. SCHRADER'S SON, Inc. 
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Chicago =. Toronto ‘London 


Why I Like Cats Better Than Dogs 


(Continued from page 39) 


welcome from the huge, noisy collie. 

No, it was evident that Prince could 
not go to school as Kiki did. 

But what misery for him to stay at home 
when his beloved children went. What 
misery for him and for us! The first day 
he was tied up he wept incessantly at the 
top of his voice, which was so loud we 
feared the neighbors would think we were 
skinning him alive. The next day, the 
cook, with whom he was a favorite, 
volunteered to take him into the kitchen; 
but at the end of half an hour she appeared 
at the door of my study, the unhappy dog 
on his leash, to say that his lamentations 
wore on her nerves so that she could not 
cook, and could Madame take him into 
the study? Cooking being manifestly 
more important than novel-writing, Ma- 
dame took him. 

Did you ever hear a thoroughly un- 
happy, vigorous, large-sized dog ener- 
getically bewailing his fate? If not, you 
cannot imagine the situation. As long as 
I was actively loving and sympathizing 
with Prince, he kept a tragic silence. But 
the instant I took my pen in hand, such 
wails, such long, sobbing, ululating moans, 
rising higher and higher with each deep- 
drawn breath till they climbed beyond the 
highest C known to man! 

In the midst of this performance, I saw 
from my window, our little gray cat, 
Prince’s special friend, emerge from the 
woods with a bound, as if the wolves were 
after her, and come darting across the 
field. In she came, and rushing up to that 
disconsolate collie, she began to comfort 
him, lovingly, gently, but humorously too, 
weaving herself up and down along his 
side, rubbing his head with hers, touching 
her little pink nose to his big black 
muzzle, even rolling over and striking 
playfully up at his face with her velvet 
paws. Prince stopped his shrieking at 
once. His sobbing flanks heaved with a 
few long breaths, like a child who has had 
a fit of tears. He laid his head down close 
to his little comforter, with a long sigh. 
An hour later, when I looked around at 
them, they were, so to speak, asleep in 
each others' arms. 

I knew nobody would believe this story, 
so I went to get a witness, and found our 
hired man. He came, he looked, he said 
duly, seeing that I expected a comment, 
“Don’t it beat all," and in his eye I could 
read that he was thinking what a loving, 
faithful animal a dog is, and how cold- 
hearted and treacherous a cat. You can't 
make a dent in that superstition. 


HERE are times when I think that a 

half-conscious, alarmed envy lies at the 
bottom of this human tendency to rise 
heatedly and hurl an angry Crue when 
cats are mentioned. They are, it is to be 
remembered, the only non-gregarious ani- 
mals with whom the human race ever 
comes in contact, and it is possible that 
subconsciously our herd-ridden half-souls 
feel bitter at the sight of sentient beings 
so superbly above considerations which 
are bolts and bars and prison walls to us. 

Consider for a moment our helplessness 
in the face of public opinion. We are 


* 
weighted down to the earth by our heavy 
inheritance from ancestors for whom it 
was a life-and-death matter to be ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the herd, for 
the sufficient reason that they knew in 
their hearts they could not go it alone. 
The freest human spirits have always 
struggled, tragically, terribly, against this 
limitation; but they have made the 
mistake of thinking it a tyranny imposed 
on them from without, by the wish of the 
herd, whereas (or so I often think when I 
consider cats), it is an inner tyranny, as 
much a part of our veritable nature as is 
our Si UA to nourish ourselves on 
grass, as cows do. 

And what have we been struggling to 

secure? To attain the freedom of soul 
ossessed as his birthright by my big 
bi lack tom-cat Bruno, now lying in a pool 
of sunshine at my feet, quivering gently 
from time to time in a voluptuous, un- 
troubled pleasure at being alive and being 
himself. 

Bruno is a good cat, as good as he is 
surpassingly handsome. He lives honestly 
up to his own code of morals, which makes 
him a very agreeable house companion. 
But there is nothing, nothing, in his code 
of morals which bids him (as poor humans 
and dogs are inexorably bidden) to come 
up to what other people expect of him. 
Happy, happy creature! 


"| HERE are two things we humans can 
do, if other people disapprove of us: We 
can conform, or we can stiffen our backs 
to resist their disapproval; we can try to 
assure ourselves that we are such superior 
people that we don't care (but we always 
do care, no matter how insignificant the 
disapproving person is). Why do we all 
give people larger tips than we can afford ? 
Because literally we cannot endure dis- 
approval from any member of our herd. 
If we are simple and honest, and follow 
the natural laws of our beings, instead of 
struggling painfully against them, we find 
that we quite simply regulate our actions 
so that we will win the approval of as 
many people as possible. 

Bruno, the black beauty, faces no such 
disagreeable alternatives: Incredible as 
it seems to our neighbor-fearing, appro- 
bation-craving natures, Bruno does not 
care a hang whether he is approved of or 
not. He does not even notice it, save when 
it causes him some material bother. Nor 
does he in the least follow our account- 
keeping method of bestowing our likes and 
dislikes. We do not like people who dis- 
like us, do we? You know we never do. 
Quid pro quo is the canny businesslike 
motto which hangs over the door to our 
hearts (save in the matter of the tempo- 
rary madness of youthful passion). Bruno 

all of his kind like whom they choose 
Do like, with a lordly disregard about the 
return made to them. ‘You have all seen 
this: When a cat feels so disposed, he 
leaps into the lap of a person who dislikes 
cats as willingly as into the arms of a cat 
lover who is trying to coax him into a 
show of affection. 

Bruno runs his life to conform to his own 
code of morals, not to my idea, nor to 
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This dentifrice 


has met all 
requirements of 
| PYORRHEA clinics 
e A as 


At the first sign 
of bleeding gums 


e-. give them this 
real protection 


REAL protection against pyorrhea 
requires the daily use of a med- 

icated dentifrice specially com- 

pounded for pyorrhetic conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is prepared ex- 
pressly for the prevention and treat- 
ment of pyorrhea. It is medicated 
with Dentinol, a germicidal and 
healing agent used by dentists in 
their pyorrhea work. 


Pyorrhocide Powder has the endorsement 
of dentists because its unusual effective- 
ness in treating and preventing pyorrhea 
has been demonstrated in clinics devoted 
exclusively to the study of this disease. 


Tests with thousands of pyorrhea patients 
in these clinics have proved that 
Pyorrhocide Powder meets all require- 
ments for home use in the prevention 
and treatment of pyorrhea. 


Corrects soft, tender 
bleeding gums 


PyorrHocipE Powder relieves gum ten- 
derness—heals bleeding gums—makes 
soft gums hard and firm. It thoroughly 
cleans the teeth and retards tartar 
formation. Co-operate 
with your dentist by 
using Pyorrhocide 
Powder daily. 


A full six months’ supply 
is in the economical dol- 
lar package. Buy it at 
your druggist’s. Srart 
this real protection 
against pyorrhea today. 
Send for free sample 
and booklet on the 
causes and treatment of 
pyorrhea. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 
Dept. E-9, 1480 Broadway, New York City. 


Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder and 
booklet. 


anyone else's idea of what a code of 
morals ought to be. And his healthy, 
clean, useful, lovable, and menice 
happy life is a proof that a cat’s code of 
mmli can’t be a very bad one (although 
of course there are many bad cats just as 
there are bad humans). He doesn’t seem 
to need the pressure of public opinion to 


| keep him from anarchy and crime. His 


regard for his own self-respect seems to be 
sufficient. 

He needs no fear of public opinion to 
keep him from wrong-doing, nor is he (as 
we all so frequently are) deterred from 
right-doing by wondering whether people 
will think him queer. Let me tell you how 
Bruno spent last summer. His little 
sister had a litter of kittens, her first, and 
the first Bruno had ever seen. Now, our 
family tries hard to free itself from the 
idiotic superstitions about cats; but in 
spite of ourselves, we remembered that 
old axiom of our childhood to the effect 
that “‘tom-cats eat kittens." We thought 
this was probably about as true as the 
other axioms of. our childhood about 
horsehairs turning into snakes if left in a 
water barrel, and about devil's-darning- 
needles sewing up the lips of children who 
tell fibs. 

But still, we are quite near enough the 
cave-man's blind belief in whatever has 
"come down from the elders" to think 
perhaps it might be as well to be sure. 

ere was nothing to fear from the kit- 
tens’ father, a battered gray barn cat, who 
never came into the Rone But Fau- 
vette’s two brothers were both big, power- 
ful, savage-looking beasts. So we put the 
little new mother and her babies into a 
basket and set that in a bedroom up- 
stairs, and told everyone to keep that 
door shut. But, of course, in a house with 
children, no order can ever be carried out 
without occasional lapses of forgetfulness, 
and one morning we found that door open. 

A startled rush for the kittens' basket 
. . . what was there? A broad-shouldered 
fifteen-pound black panther coiled his 
lustrous bulk carefully around the kittens, 
one of whom he held. firmly between his 
paws while he washed its face with a 
zealous broad red tongue. Bruno had 
found the kittens! 


[ATER in the day, Peter, his brother, 
heard them squalling, and, the liveliest 
curiosity painted on his expressive body, 
crept up to see what was the cause of the 
queer new noise. I was there, watching 
anxiously to make sure that he did not 
make the traditional cannibal pounce. 
He hung his great head over the edge of 
the basket, gave one long appraising stare 
at the sprawling, uncomely, blind atoms, 
and turned his back on them with so 
intensely an old-bachelor expression of, 
“Thank heaven, J have no responsibility 
in the matter,” that I burst into laughter. 
Nor did Peter ever thereafter soften, 
although he never lifted his paw to them, 
save when later on they bothered his 
dignity by trying to play with him. 

But Bruno was fascinated, left all his 
other pursuits of hunting, hiking, and 
watching the cook, and spent most of his 
time with those nieces and nephews of his. 
Apparently, like other members of the 
older generation who live with the younger, 
the more he did for them the more his 
heart-strings wound themselves about 
them. From that day on, he and Fau- 


vette divided the care of the family, 
although occasionally they forgot to di 
vide it and united in it, one forgetting to 
vacate the basket when the other climbed 
in, and, purring ecstatically, spent a golden 
hour or two washing the bacon and each 
other indiscriminately, and watching with 
tender indulgence che babies play hide 
and seek around their two protectors. 

As the kittens grew up, Fauvette’s 
interest in her children (which had evi- 
dently been only physical instinct) dwin- 
dled. After she had weaned them, she was 
done. They bored her. They bothered 
her. She was sick of the sight of them. 
She had all she could do to keep herself 
clean, didn’t she, without washing them 
all the time? Didn't a mother have any 
right to a life of her own? How about 
developing one’s own personality! 

All these things you could hear Fau- 
vette exclaiming Bearedly to herself as she 
repulsed the kittens’ claims on her. Ps-s- 
s-t! Slash! Fauvette defended her right 
to her own individuality with dagger- 
swift passes of hooked claws. The kittens 
yelled, learned their lesson, and let her 
alone. 


UT Uncle Bruno had found in himself 

the soul of an educator. True, those 
kittens had now learned to eat and drink 
and totter around. But oh! the other 
things they did not yet know, which he 
felt they ought to learn. He would teach 
them. And he did. All summer long he 
taught them—how to be clean, how to get 
in and out of screen doors, which chairs 
were allowed to cats, what to do when 
strange dogs came to visit, and, alas! how 
to catch birds and squirrels! 

Everybody mocked at him. “How 
ridiculous that great Blackbeard pirate of 
a male cat does look, putting on all those 
silly maternal airs—and not even his own 
kittens!” people often said, putting into 
one portmanteau speech as many coarse, 
narrow, and false ideas as there were 
words; and because they had not been 
able even in those words to express the 
humanness which made them uneasy at 
the sight of Bruno’s lovely happiness, they 
laughed aloud at him jeeringly, with that 
particular sort of mean, ridiculing laugh 
which always makes a dog or a human 
cower and cringe—and conform to the 
ideas of the laughter. 

Bruno only looked back, an Olympian 
indifference to them in his kind yellow 
eyes, and, rolling his lithe bulk over to get 
another exquisitely lovely position, began 
to play rollickingly with the kittens. 

Nor was he any more sensitive to the 
opinion of his fellows. Peter, the other 
tom-cat, continued to find all that young 


life very tiresome and noisy, and made 


no bones of informing the kittens that he 
thought their sense of humor very mis- 
placed. Bruno peaceably agreed that it 
took all kinds of cats to make a world, let 
Peter have his own opinion, and did not 
alter his own because of it, enjoying what 
he really enjoyed with no snobbish fear of 
being ridiculous. There are not now living 
half a dozen human beings genuinely 
capable of doing that, although all in- 
telligent people talk very loudly about 
how fine it would be if we only could. 

I am very fond of human youth, but I 
always avoid thinking of adolescent hu- 
mans amusing themselves when I am 
watching cat adolescents at their play. 
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Remington 
TYPEWRITERS gton 
Celebrate Fifty Years of Progress 


at the Sesqui - Centennial 


[THE Half Century from the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial of 1876 to the Sesqui-Centennial of 
the present year constitutes a remarkable period 
in Remington Typewriter history. 


It was at the Centennial fifty years ago that the Model 
1 Remington, the first practical typewriter, made its 
initial public appearance. The machine was then a curi- 
osity and visitors to the exposition purchased samples 
of its work for twenty-five cents apiece. 


The period between these two great expositions has 
witnessed the conquest of the entire world by the writing 
machine and the Remington Typewriter today is a 
universal necessity of modern business and modern life. 
This great record of progress has been recognized in the designation of the 
Remington as the Official Typewriter of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 


The outstanding feature of the Remington Typewriter Line in this 
` Sesqui-Centennial year is its universality —for it is the one typewriter line 
which includes A Machine For Every Purpose. 

Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


ADT. 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd. 68 King Strcet, West, Toronto 


piov 


STANDARD NUISELESS 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 


PORTABLE TABULATING 
RITERS TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Typewriter representatives are more 
than mere salesmen. They are trained and efficient 
counselors, equipped to diagnose every office prob- 
lem and to recommend just the right Remington 
machines for each requirement of any line of ousiness 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 
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Wake Your 
OTning 
at al Day 


Tq first hour in the morning, 
when you feel so fresh and vigorous 
— what a delightful hour it is. And how 
you wish all day could be like it. You 
dread to see the afternoon come, don't 
you? For it means achy feet, a draggy 
feeling, an overwhelming fatigue. 


But when you wear the Arch Preserver 
Shoe all this is changed. You find your- 
self fresh and enthusiastic from break- 
fast to bedtime. You find a new delight 
in your work and in your pleasures. 
You are always ready for any task or 
any recreation, no matter how much it 
means being on your feet. 


HE 


RCHPRESERVER 


SHOE 


doesn't let your foot arches become 
strained, because it has a concealed, 
built-in bridge; it doesn't pinch, be- . 
cause it has a flat inner sole that allows 
the nerves and blood-vessels to func- 
tion normally. 


Your feet are always healthy, comfort- 
able, useful! Besides, you have the most 
charming styles from which to select. 
This is the shoe that has ‘‘changed the | 
ideas of the Nation" because for the 
first time in the history of shoemaking 
it has combined foot health and ad- 
vanced style. 


The Arch Preserver 


Shoe for women, 
misses and children 
is made by only The 
Selby Shoe Co. 


Portsmouth, O. 


Send for booklet 
No. A-84 
“Foot Youth" 


TUADE MARK REG U.S. PT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The Selby Shoe Co., 
484 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Please send booklet No. A-84, “Foot Youth.” 


ps PY ORO UR D canens scat rio uceetehsapvteabetevasvevs sastacrevsebeneoed 
Addresa.....1 AET ESEE EN A EA TER A NEE T IEN -= 
City. uic Ii o E L MAOPEN ETAETA zt 


My shoe dealer's name... 


The comparison would be too painful to 
my human pride. Only at the swimming 
hole, or at a basket-ball game does one 
ever see anything in young human fun 
comparable to the grace and beauty of 
what goes on every moment with kittens 
at play. And even then the poverty of 
plastic invention in our race is lamentable 
—so few gestures, and those repeated over 
and over with a patient, resigned mo- 
notony! 

Possibly this is due to the greater in- 
expressiveness of the human body. Or is 
this itself due to our odd human tradition 
of limiting our expressiveness to that 
small section of the body which we leave 
uncovered, and which we use for seeing, 
smelling, and eating? 

At the Théàtre du Vieux Columbier, in 
Paris, the original-minded director has his 
actors rehearse with masks on their faces, 
in an attempt to overcome this human 
habit of expressing emotions only by the 
nose, mouth, eyes, and cheeks. He ex- 
plains that he is trying to force the bodies 
of his young actors out of their natural 
stolidity. 

What he is trying to do, of course, is to 
put those human beings on a plane with 
cats, whose sphinxlike faces are always 
impassive, and all whose keen and vary- 
ing emotions are perfectly reflected in any 
shade, from fury to languor, from curiosity 
to humor, by their plastic and supple 
bodies. 

Or perhaps, in these after-war vears, 
when everybody's head is aching with the 
after effects of our orgy of quarrelsome- 
ness, our secret envy of cats may come 
from their inimitable good sense about 
fighting. No matter how many cats there 
are in a family, they never dispute and 
wrangle, not even over their food, that ever- 
fruitful source of wrangling. By some 
sufficient philosophy (possible by really 
believing what we constantly say but do 
not believe, that the world is big enough 
for all) a group of cats brought up to- 


| gether agree to differ, and can peaceably 


occupy the same house and barn, year 
after year, with never a discussion—of 
course, with the brief exception (a uni- 
versal exception for all philosophers) of 
the mating season. Then they (and who 
are we to scorn them!) seem wholly to 
change their natures, to quit their usual 
well-balanced good sense, and fling them- 
selves into their courting with an unre- 
strained zest and entire lack of any pro- 
portion. 

Nor have I ever known a cat with a 
naturally irritable temper. We are all 
acquainted with the naturally quarrel- 
some hen, who cannot, for the life of her, 
feed quietly with the rest of the flock, even 
when there is plenty for all, but must leave 
her own meal to fly first at one, and then 
at another, pecking, scolding, persecuting, 
out of sheer nervous irritation. 

I never saw such a cat, and I believe 
nobody ever saw such a cat. If he has 
enough to eat himself, he has no quarrel 
with anyone else who makes a good meal. 


BOVE all, and I take off my hat to 

them for this, cats will not fight to 
order, to amuse humans. Cocks and dogs 
and bulls, and even cows, can easily be in- 
duced to fight for no reason at all save to 
amuse the ring of idlers around them. But 
in no country of the world is there any 
organized betting on cat fights. 


But this lack of natural quarrelsome- 
ness does not mean that the cat is a 
coward. Unhappy dog who mistakes a 
cat’s level-headed retreat from trouble for 
poltroonery! He has another guess coming 
to him if he tries to hustle that dignified 
retreat, or to have a little fun in bullying 
with impunity a smaller animal. His only 
hope is to succeed with his first spring in 
killing the cat outright, by breaking its 
neck. If he does not, the cat lands with 
all four feet and claws, and from a roister- 
ing, swashbuckling killer, the dog be- 
comes a cringing, crawling thing, piteously 

leading with its master to rid it of the 
error on its back. A cat is no militarist, 
but if he must defend himself, he puts into 
fighting a degree of flaming, raving fury 
which is terrifying to animals larger than 
dogs. 


AND yet, I think it is good for people to 
live with dogs as well as with cats, for 
many reasons. Not a year passes that I 
don't learn a valuable lesson from them. 
One thing which I keep learning over and 
over (and apparently need to have re- 
eated incessantly so constantly do I fall 
back into my error) is the folly and danger 
of generalizing, as we all do when we say 
“Frenchmen are thus and so,” or, ““Wom- 
en feel in this way or that,” or even, “All 
dogs are submissive and loving, and all 
cats are self-respecting and discriminat- 
ing," as I am doing in this very article. 
What is the reason for our human passion 
for such generalizing statements? Is it 
because we are too lazy to make up our 
minds about each individual on his own 
merits? Or is it because of some natural 
depravity, which makes us’ averse to 
doing justice to those we have condemned 
and judging wisely those whom we have 
approved in the mass? ' ; 

n any case, there is, at this moment, in 
our family, a sweet little clinging vine of a 
mother cat who disproves everything I 
have said about cats, and has every virtue 
which people claim to love in dogs. She 
has any dog I ever saw beaten five wavs 
for sheer, blind, dumb, insistent Griselda 
affection for her folks. She loves us when- 
ever she can catch us, as we eat our meals, 
as we dress, as we sit to read or write. 
She licks our hands and tickles us with 
her whiskers and looks up at us adoringly 
out of her beautiful soft eves; she loves us 
into spasms of nervous exasperation with 
her (you must have seen that sort of cat) 
till we do brutal things to her, the brutal 
things which people apparently enjoy 
doing to dogs, the impunity to do which 
they praise dogs for granting. When we 
can stand her snuggling, purring, molas- 
ses-like affection not an instant longer, 
we fling her off roughly, impatiently, 
brutally, clear across the room as likely as 
not. Does Fauvette resent this? Not in 
the least. She picks herself up patiently, 
lifts her pretty, gentle eyes to us once 
more, and, climbing laboriously up on us, 
prepares to love us some more. I’m glad 
to report that none of us enjoy her. 

And, to offset her, I remember very 
well the fiercely independent terrier we 
had in France during the years of the war, 
who loved us on terms of absolute equality, 
and who resented hotly the slightest 
injustice at our hands. I like to remember 
that we all respected that dog. Our 


association with him did our erring hu- 


man hearts a great deal of good. 
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The Body of the car is finished with Vermilion Val- 
spar-Enamel; the Fenders, Running Board and the 
Top with Black Vals par-E: namel. 


“You wouldn't know the old bus. 
with its coat of Valspar-Enamel” 


No wonder the family is proud of the old and Flat Black, and the new Ford colors— 
car since Joe gave it a coat of Valspar- “Windsor Maroon" and “Channel Green.” 
Enamel! Looks like new. And Joe is not Two or more of these standard colors can 
an expert painter, either! be mixed to give any other distinctive co/or 
or shade you want, 


The famous 
l'alspar Anyone who can wield a brush with or- 
boiling water test dinary dexterity can apply Valspar-Enamel. Valspar-Enamel possesses those same 
"Thousands of cars all over the world have waterproof and weatherproof QUARE 


been repainted with Valspar-Enamel by the which have made Valspar Varnish world 
owner or some member of his family. famous. For Valspar-Enamel is Valspar it- 
self p/us the finest pigments. This produces 
a finish of the greatest iek and 
beauty. 


Scores of beautiful color combinations 
are available. The standard Valspar-En- 
amel colors are Red— Light or Deep; Blue 
—Light, Medium or Deep; Green— Me- Increase the re-sale value of your car by 
dium or Deep; Vermilion, Bright Yellow, a coat of Valspar-Enamel! The Special 
Orange, Gray, Brown and lvory. Also Offer Coupon will bring you a sample and 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum a free booklet of directions. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1852 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY , 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


VA | E NTI N E 9 S Send me free leaflet giving full directions for refinishing my car with Valspar- 
Enamel. I enclose also dealer's name and 20€ 


for each 40 MN checked at. right 


e apiece r 
(Only one sample of each. product supplied at 
this special price.) 

Print full mail address plainly. 
Dealer's Name 


ENAMEL 
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“Shall I stop the game while you powder?” 


ScENE—national tennistournament. 


Great stadium packed. Then—! She 
powders— for the 'steenth time— in 
full view of the gallery. 

No wonder her escort waxes sar- 
castic! For it annoys him to see a girl 
powder in public. It's the same with 
most men. 

And why powder in public anyway? 
Quite unnecessary if you use Hinds 


Honey and Almond Cream asa powder 
base, for itholdsthe powder—for hours. 

Just pat it on, then powder (at 
home). Hours later your skin will 
still breathe a petal-freshness. 

Another thing, Hinds Cream pro- 
tects the skin. Keeps it soft, and 
young, and smooth, 

A note to the address’ below will 
bring you a sample bottle. Send for it. 


Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. 51 
HINDS CREAM can now be purchased in France, in Germany and in England 
A Division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 


Yes, one of the benefits of living with 
dogs and cats is the incessant reminder of 
the enormous difference between indi- 
viduals of the same race. Some years ago 
we had two prolific mother cats as the 
main inhabitants of our cat world, the 
population of which rose and fell with 
their ever-arriving families of kittens. 
'Those cats were sisters, had been brought 
up by the same mother, had always lived 
in the same house, and together went 
through the traditionally leveling emo- 
tional experience of maternity. As kittens, 
it had been impossible to tell them apart. 
But as they grew one of them developed 
into a hard-working, civic-minded indi- 
vidual, who neglected no duty of a good 
citizen, whom one saw in one's imagina- 
tion always voting at the primaries and 
always knowing the names of the school 
directors of her district. 

When her kittens arrived she took care 
of them rigorously, and, observing that 
her nonchalant sister did not come up to 
her own high standard in this regard, she 
began doing social work in the neighbor- 
ing family, climbing wearily from one 
basket of squalling, greedily-feeding kit- 
tens to another, nursing, washing, brush- 
ing, bringing up and training as they 
should go, al ihe kittens in sight. She 
grew lean and anxious, and yet more and 
more conscientious, as her sister, devoted 
to nothing but food and sun baths and 
admiring her own good looks, grew ever 
handsomer and more nonchalant. 

Finally, the spoiled beauty grew so 
wholly worthless that she would not even 
keep herself clean (rather a laborious 
undertaking, be it said in passing, for a 
cat with a good deal of white fur). 
Whereupon, her Martha of a sister, with 
an almost audible groan, but with a stern 
devotion to an ideal, actually made this 
one of her never-ending tasks, licking and 
combing her beautiful sister’s fur into 
shape at least once every day. Visitors, 
noting this, used to say in the flat, foolish 
way people make remarks about things 
they look at but do not understand, “How 
odd! I never saw a grown cat washing 
another before.” They did not know that 
they were looking at something that would’ 
give food for long and deep thoughts on 
the part of any social workers. 

You may be interested to know the end 
of those cats—symbolic and significant as 
their lives: The conscientious one wore 
herself out to a premature old age. The 
lazy beauty became so convinced that slie 
was the center of the universe, and so 
incapable of putting one foot before the 
other, that she neglected haughtily to get 
out of the way of an automobile and en- 
countered the fate of people who think 
they are more important than they are. 


YES it all boils down to this: What I 
like about cats is that, although they 
live in our houses and are friends with us, 
they keep their personalities alive and 
whole; they live their own lives har- 
moniously without the moral deformation 
coming from that constant appeal to hu- 
man standards which makes a dog's inner 
life only a twisted, pitiful attempt to fit 
himself to ideas which he does not under- 
stand, which he takes on blind faith that 
they must be better than his. Those two 
cats, living out freely their two natures, 
conducting their daily life with a decent 
regard for the rules of their house, friendly 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


Questions and. Answers about 


"What Makes a Good Tire?” 


Question—Does any one single feature 
make a good tire? 


producing the finished product from 


tree to tire. 


Answer—No. Question—As for example? 


Answer— The success of the United States 
Royal Cord Balloon in delivering true 
balloon cushioning and comfort, and 
yet giving long-lasting service is largely 
due to these six important factors: 


Question — Then what does make a 
good tire? 


Answer— The perfection of all the differ- 
ent operations that are necessary in 


—- 


Plantations 


The United States Rubber Company 
owns and operates scientific Rubber 
Plantations in Sumatra and Malaya; 
Has 7,000,000 rubber trees, all yield- 
ing Latex now, from which this Com- 
pany produces its Sprayed Rubber 
and its Latex-treated Web Cord. 


Sprayed Rubber 


Of the greatest importance, because 
of its fine quality, and its freedom 
from acid and smoke. Briefly, the 
Latex is sprayed into a chamber con- 
taining hot, dry air, which dries out 
the liquid from the Latex, leaving the 
pure, solid rubber. This does away 
with the old methods of smoke- 
drying and acid coagulation. 


Uniform Cotton Cord 


To ensure absolute uniformity and 
high quality of the cotton cord used 
in United States Tires, the United 
States Rubber Company operates its 
own cotton mills at Winnsboro, 
South Carolina. Here the choicest 
grade cotton is made into cords to 
meet the rigid requirements of the tire 
factories ‘where it is used to produce 
Latex-treated Web Cord. 


The United States 
Rubber Company 
Building at Broad- 
way and 58th St., 
New York, erected 
to house the ex- 
ecutive offices of 
the world's largest 
rubber organization. 


United States Kus) Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


Latex-treated Web Cord 


Also an invention of the United 
States Rubber technicians. The cords 
are laid parallel without tie-threads, 
and soaked in virgin rubber Latex, 
which forms an elastic web through 
and through and between the cords. 
Important because it gives the cord 
structure maximum sirengih and 
maximum fleribilily. 


Flat-Band Method of 
Building Tires 

A revolutionary improvement. By 
this method each cord in a United 
States Royal Cord is made to lie in 
exactly the right position, under pre- 
cisely the right tension, and to take 
its due share of the work. 


Searching Tests from 
Tree to Tire 


United States Tire tests begin with 
the raw materials—and these tests 
never stop. Many tests are made dur- 
ing the process of manufacture and 
finished tires undergo various factory 
tests such as the “Tread Wear Test” 
illustrated. Even after the tires are 
sold and in use, their performance on 
the road is under constant check. 


YAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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Fit Your Radio Power Needs 


with 
UNITRONS 


How shall you use the 
inexhaustible radio 
power in the conve- 
nient light socket? 
How will it work with 
your particular set? 
Simply— noiselessly 
and far more econom- 
ically, if you use Uni- 
tron Power Devices. 
For years Unitron 
Industrial Rectifiers 
have been used by 
battery men and en- 
dorsed by foremost 
engineers of the mo- 
tor car industry. To- 
day the same proved 
principles of skilled 
design are available in 
your own home for bet- 
ter radio—purer tone 
— infallible volume. 


Forest Electric Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


NITRO 


RADIO POWER DEVICES 


Send this Coupon for Details 
About the Various UNITRONS 


Pom ttt 2- ---------- mera 
LI FOREST ELECTRIC COMPANY ' 
1 New and Wilsey Streets, Newark, New Jersey 1 
| [] Please mail me literature that tells about Unitron | 

Light Socket Devices, and how little it will cost 
I to equip my set, which is ! 
LI ! 
[ [ 
I 


, using 


MEL batteries. 


State............. 


Unitron Charger Tube 


This new Unitron 2 ampere electrolytic 
charging tube has two great features. lt is 
vastly more economical of current cost and 
has no filament or other fragile, wearable 
arts. It is guaranteed ona free replacement 
Basis for two years and lasts a lifetime. 

A little faucet water now and then is all 
the attention ever needed. 
Same size and same screw 
base as ordinary rectifier 
tubes, and fits same sockets. 
Noiseless. Troubleproof. 
Never loses its charging 
power. 

Price $4.50 


(For use in rectifiers where 
tube is in horizontal posi- 
tion, an adapter is needed g 


so liquid will not spill. 
Adapter is $2.00.) 3 


Unitron Charger No. 00 


A three-purpose battery charger— for 6 volt 
“A” batteries, 4 volt "A" batteries, or up 
to 100 volts of wet "B" batteries. Three-way 
switch permits this flexibility. Can be used 
even while set is working. All charging is 
accomplished by use of the same charging 
clips. Overcharging is impossible and cur- 
rent cost is same as used by 90 watt electric 
lamp. Absolutely noiseless. 64” x 644” x 
8%" high. 

(The Unitron No. 00 is equipped with the new 

2 ampere Unitron Electrolytic tube—which 
is filamentless, 
guaranteed for 


two years and 
lasts for many 
more. The Tungar 
No. 195528 or the 
Rectigon No. 277- 
681 Bulbs can also 
be used.) 


60 Cycle (average 
requirement) $18 

(Special Cycles 

price on request) 


Unitron No-Bee — Type No. 90 


For sets using up to 90 volts—the ideal light- 
socket '"'B'" power. Voltage up to 45 for de- 
tector circuit —and up to 90 for amplifiers 
at 25 milliamperes. Equipped with new 
Unitron Electrolytic Tube, which is guar- 
anteed for two years and lasts many more. 
No hum or power distortion is possible. 
Connect the No-Bee the same as batteries 
and forget it. 
Can'trun down. 
Economical! 
Costs only 1/10 
ofa cent an hour 
to run. Mahog- 
any Duco fin- 
ished case, size 9” 
x314"x8%” high. 
Price Complete 

with Tube $30. 


Unitron Trickle 


An unusual electrolytic A” trickle charger 
—with three distinct charging speeds, con- 
trolled by three-way switch. Thus the small 
or large battery can have exactly its current 
needs. Permanently connected to battery, 
can be turned off or on by use of the toggle 
switch, orcan be keptcharging continuously. 
Rectifying elements guaranteed two years 
and will last a lifetime. Silent. Can't over- 
charge. Current cost 1/10 of a cent per hour 
when battery is 
charging. Ma- 
hogany Duco 
finished case, 9” 
x3%4”"x610" high. 
60 Cycle (average 
requirement) $12 
(Special Cycles 
price on request.) 


to me but friendly as they might have been 
to another, larger cat, not to a demi-god, 
were far more edifying house companions 
for me than a dog, with one ear always 
cocked in my direction, always staring 
after me sod a "my country, right or 
wrong" expression in his eyes. 

I am too well aware that Í am not a god, 
nor a demi-god, nor a quarter-god, nor 
any kind of god at all, to get much fun 
out of an animal which mistakenly thinks 
I am. When my beautiful collie (as he 
has just this minute done) feels my eye 
speculatively on him, and, after a mo- 
ment's uneasy pause, gets up hastily to 
come to lay his head on my lap and beg 
me to assure him that he is really all 
right, and that I do love him as much as I 
did five minutes ago, and that I do not 
love another dog, and that he has not 
inadvertently done something bad, what 
I long to tell him, the only thing which 
would give me any peace to tell him, is, 
“Oh, I’m not so much! Don’t take me so 
seriously. Even if I were as good as you 
think I am, your job is to live your osen 
life, not mine. Have the courage of your 
convictions.” If I could just once make 
any dog understand such a speech, I could 
live with him in complete satisfaction. 
But that is just the one thing which no 
dog will understand, which every cat 
knows instinctively—all except the ex- 
ceptions on both sides. 


ND yet, I always have a dog, or several 
dogs, in the house. I would not for the 
world bring up my children without dogs 
as well as cats. Cats are a necessary ele- 
ment in every child's life, as examples 
(inspiriting to children hard beset by 
adults as they are) of how to live with 
creatures physically more powerful, and 
yet preserve self-respect and dignity. 

Dogs I would have with children be- 
cause their very insistence that we are 
all-wise and all-good brings out in any 
decently honorable human being a con- 
stant, shamed consciousness that we are 
not nearly so wise and good as we might 
be. Nothing makes me love children more 
than the fact that (unless they have been 
spoiled by the bad example of some brute- 
minded adult) they are almost never over- 
bearing to their dogs. There is nothing 
more touching than the secret tenderness 
and consideration of a little boy for the 
puppy he is bringing up, or the dog he 
lives with. 

I think better of human nature when 

see how magnanimously children for- 
bear from doing to the dog what their 
parents so often do to them, how finely 
they draw back from taking advantage of 
weakness and dependence. The very fact 
that the dog's only desire is to know what 
are his little master's wishes seems to call 
out in the little boy that lovely delicacy 
of restraint toward helplessness which is 
a beauty vouchsafed only to the strong. 
Yes, children's relations to their dogs are 
often what their parents’ should be to 
them—but are not. 

And even if their little heads are some- 
times turned by the incense-burning of 
their dogs, perhaps this may be just as 
well. It may do children good (seeing 
that we grown-ups seldom grant them 
quite all of human dignity) to live with 
other creatures who eagerly grant them 
more than human honor. 
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My Favorite Game 


and What It Has 
Meant to Me 


FIRST PRIZE 


Pitching Horseshoes Makes Me 
Forget My Meal Time 


HAVE played not a little at golf and 

some at baseball, bowling, and tennis, 

but as a medical man I believe there is 
no better exercise, especially for the 
middle-aged or elderly, than pitching 
horseshoes. 

Many indoor workers take a few bend- 
ing exercises once or twice daily as a 
health measure. Consider, then, the 
greater degree of massage of the ab- 
dominal muscles and organs attained by 
pitching a few games of horseshoes in the 
open; providing, of course, that you do 
not allow anyone to pick up your shoes 
for you and that you do your own twisting 
and walking. 

It requires as much skill to throw a per- 
fect open shoe, landing it around a one- 
inch stake forty feet distant, as it does to 
hit a perfect golf shot, and more skill than 
to knock down pins in a bowling alley. 

'The game of Doistahodk is always con- 
venient. Anyone with a yard can indulge 
in the splendid and fascinating exercise 
on short notice and in a limited time, when 
he cannot take time to drive several miles 
to a golf course and play eighteen holes of 
golf after he gets there. 

Pitching horseshoes keeps my weight 
within reasonable limits, gives me a good 
appetite and normal digestion and sleep. 
It dispels my brain-fag and chases gloom 
away. But my wife complains that when 
I am engaged in this sport I never think of 
coming in to dinner. M. M. W. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Tennis Has Been Invaluable to 
Me in College and Business 


ENNIS is my favorite game. 

In this convenience-beset age, when 
I motor to work, call on customers by 
telephone, and groan at the necessity of 
walking a mile, I need an interest to call 
me outdoors. A complete physical “ work- 
out” in sixty minutes on the courts brings 
refreshment when the demands on time 
made by other games would be too great. 

Tennis taught me the habit of thorough- 
nes. To acquire the right technique 
meant study and practice—and then more 
practice. Some sports yield victory by 
chance, but to win consistently at tennis, 
one must, by painstaking effort, ground 
himself thoroughly in every department 
of the game. 

Tennis, too, brought me friends in 
school and business. At college the man 
with no athletic specialty misses a part of 
college activities. Making my prep-school 
and college teams gave me an important 
outside interest and helped me make ac- 
quaintances. Later on, as I entered busi- 
ness, my employer said to me, “I want 


Why 
hadn't 


someone 


told him 
before? 


E understood at last 
—understood why 
he had been left alone so 
often — why his invitations 
had been refused. He knew 
now— but he could have 
been spared so many dis- 
appointments — so many 
lonely hours—if someone 
had only told him before. 
A great many young men 
are inclined to have a grimy- 
looking skin spotted with black- 
heads and dull in appearance. 
Few realize that this hinders 
their success in life. Pompeian 
Massage Cream helps you over- 
come this handicap by 
giving you a clear, ruddy 
complexion. 

Clears tbe Skin: Pom- 
peian Massage Cream 
thoroughly cleanses the 
pores. It helps clear up 
blackheads and pimples 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
V4 of a 60c jar—for only 10c 


For 10c we will send a 
special trial tube contain- 
ing one-third of contents 
of a regular 60c jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Trial tube con- 
tains sufficient cream for 
many delightful mas- 
sages. Positively only 
one trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional offer. 
Use the coupon now, 


by stimulating healthy circula- 
tion, and by keeping the skin 
clean and the pores open. 
Easy to Use: After shaving or 
washing, rub the cream in gently. 
Continue rubbing and it rolls 
out, bringing with it all 
the dirt, grime, and skin 
impurities. Result — a 
clean, healthy skin with 
clear, glowing color. 


Use Pompeian Massage Cream 
regularly at home—then you'll get 
the full benefit. At all druggists. 


: THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
| Dept. 94, Cleveland, O. i 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for a special : 
i trial tube of Massage Cream, containing t) of a | 
60¢ Jar. 
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For effective protection against 
fire, lightning, and weather 
use metal roofs. 


Our booklet, *‘Copper, its Effect 
upon Steel for Roofing Tin" 
will interest you. 


d 
KEYSTONE // 


“OppeR ste 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-res — Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern methods 
of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, siding, 
cornices, skylights, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and 
all uses where resistance to rust is an important factor. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of as- 
suring the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corro- 
sion. It fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at 
a reasonable cost. It's time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the bene- 
fit of yourself and the added permanence to your buildings of every type—residential, 
commercial or industrial. 


Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have 
established Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market 
to-day. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet 
metal contractors. For the evidence of Keystone excellence, write for descriptive 
literature showing the results of interesting and conclusive out-in-the-weathér tests. 


S heeteMill Products ©incATill “Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Stee! Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Culvert and Tank Stock, $ can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, V Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., NewYork City 

Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


Bt. Louis 


you to spend from five to six o'clock every 
evening on the tennis courts. That's the 
quickest way you can get acquainted with 
some men I want you to know." And this 
proved to be true. 

Tennis has given me thorough recrea- 
tion. To be truly re-creative a sport must 
require the complete attention of the 
player. And whether it's singles or 
doubles, no one can play tennis with his 
thoughts on other things. For the time 
being, all my cares are removed, and 
when the game is over I can tackle them 
from a new point of view. 

Health, friends, and recreation—these are 
what tennis has meant to me. A. L. B. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Bridge Has Given Me Enter- 
tainment, Developed My 
Memory, and Sharp- 
ened My Wits 


AM what half-hearted players consider 

a bridge crank. I am impatient of in- 
terruptions. I am resentful of the refresh- 
ments that are invariably produced just 
when the game has reached its height. 

Five years ago I picked up a book on 
auction bridge. Here, I told myself, was 
a game I could sit down and learn as I 
would learn history or mathematics. When 
I had memorized the leads and learned 
to count up my hand I began to see the 
folly of thinking I could learn bridge. 
Because it won’t stand still long enough to 
getitselflearned. Its great charm for me 
is that in the five years I have been play- 
ing bridge I have come nowhere near 
mastering it. 

An evening of bridge can be planned 
and executed like a campaign of war, in 
which each game is a separate battle of 
wits. There are times to he conservative, 
times to exhibit dash and daring—when 
one is nearing the end of a rubber, for 
example. 

There is just enough of the element of 
luck in bridge to make things interesting, 
yet skill and knowledge of the bidding 
and the leads are what count in the end. 
This encourages me to delve deeper into 
its mysteries, for I know my study and 
thought will be rewarded. Moreover, it 
is a clean, wholesome game that can be 
played at no cost except the price of a 
deck or two of cards. It is so interesting 
in itself that even people who have no 
compunctions against money stakes pla 
it without betting. The side bet isn't 
necessary to give zest to this contest of 
wits and skill. 

The mental exercise required by bridge 
is so entirely different from that required 
by any other pursuit that it affords rest 
and relaxation, yet it is stimulating and 
refreshing. I have vastly improved my 
memory and my power of concentration 
by trying to remember what cards have 
been played. 

I never fail to get a thrill when the cards 
are dealt and I start to pick up my hand. 
I am eager to see what cards P shall hold. 
I can hardly wait for the play to begin to 
see how they will fall. Yes, bridge keeps 


| people at home or in friends’ homes in the 


evenings, it improves the mind and re- 
freshes the viewpoint. D. M. 
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Letters to Louise 


(Continued from page 45) 


owned up, but doubtless your conscience 
made you fear the punishment you 
deserved, and thus made truth-telling 
seem a foolhardy and unnecessary risk. 

Eventually you became a champion of 
truth, as men become champions of all 
decent ethics, because you discovered that 
truth not only is expedient but respectable 
as well. You learned to scorn kids and 
grown-ups who tell lies. 

But this new-born respect for righteous- 
ness didn't mean that you were safe for 
life; and I am not sure that you ever will 
be wholly free of the temptation tolie when 
a lie seems to promise a profitof some kind. 

Decency becomes a habit, of course; but 
it is much like saving money. The hard 
part of saving a dollar is to keep on ang 
it. Being decent is a lifelong job, an 
there aren’t any vacations. You have to 
keep working at it every day. 


SAID a while ago that it isn't natural to 

tell the truth, and I think that needs a 
little explaining. 

Nature is deceitful. All of the little 
creatures that live in the woods and out 
on the prairie have what is called protec- 
tive coloration. It is a very necessary 
equipment, for other creatures think these 
little fellows legitimate prey. Imagine a 
bright red fawn in a forest! Hungry 
beasts could see him from miles away, and 
he wouldn't have a ghost of a chance. 

Nature gives him a chance by coloring 
him as his accustomed background is 
colored. And that, of course, is deceitful. 
When he stands trembling in a thicket 
with his eyes fixed upon a beast that 
slinks past, the protective coloration 
Nature gave him says to the enemy: 
“This isn't a fawn or anything else to eat. 
It is just the shadow of leaves on the sun- 
dried foliage of this thicket.” 

And when another and less lovely crea- 
ture of the wilderness lies in wait for his 
dinner, claws and teeth ready to destroy 
the first passer-by, the protective colora- 
tion Nature gave him says to those who 
draw near along the path to the river: 
“Have no fear! This is not an enemy, but 
only a part of this friendly and harmless 
tree." 

Nature, you see, is not truthful. But 
observe for what purposes she practices 
deceit. They are not purposes that will 
appeal to you outside the jungle. 

he fawn deceives because it is weak 
and afraid. The great cat in the tree 
deceives to get an unfair advantage, and 
simplify the task of destroying the weak. 

eceit is practiced among men for 
similar reasons. A lie is evidence of what 
you call a “yellow streak." It is used 
by those who are afraid, and by sneaks 
who have no understanding of good 
sportsmanship. 

I am not uneasy about you in this 
particular. When you tell me anything, I 
simply take it for granted that you are 
speaking the truth. But at times, when 
your conscience is nagging at you, you 
bring the truth out slowly, and that 
means you have a little work to do on the 
premises before you can begin to pin 
medals on yourself. 


“You haven’t changed a bit!” 


His enthusiasm is genuine. It bas been 
years since be saw ber yet she seems 
young and beautiful as ever. Why is it 
the years are kinder to some than others? 


L4 *, 7 


HEALTH and beauty are close of 
kin. Without the former the 
last will surely perish. The years are 
kindest to those who obey the sim- 
plest laws of nature. 

Complete health is impossible un- 
less the body is ridded regularly of 
its cargoes of digestive waste. Ob- 
servance of this and other simple 
health rules does much to retain the 
lustre of the eyes and keep the com- 
plexion clear. 

Drug laxatives can bring only tem- 
pony relief and are often habit- 

orming. Toestablish regular climina- 
tive habits look to your diet! Take a 
daily ''Ounce of Prevention"’ against 
constipation. 


everybody every day 


eatPOSTS 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce Sg prevention 


Q P. C. Co., 1926 


Post's Bran Flakes is a delicious 
health food. It is so good to eat that 
ou will look forward to it every day. 
n addition to bulk, it supplies the 
body with such vital elements of the 
wheat as phosphorus, iron, carbo-! 
hydrates, protein and vitamin-B. 


It may be eaten as a cereal with' 
milk or cream or it may be baked 
into muffins, bread or cookies. 


Order a package of Post's Bran 
Flakes at your grocer's today and eat 
it every morning for a week. See 
how quickly it restores regular hab- 
its and how much better you feel! 


Send for “An Ounce of Prevention” —a free trial 
po of Post's Bran Flakes and our booke 
et showing different ways of serving Bran. 


Postum Cereal Company, lnc Dept. A-B 926, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. akers of Post Health 
Products: Post Toasties (Double- Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum and Post's Bran Chocolate. Cana- 
dian Address, Canadian Postum Cereal Company, 
Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


ml youll 
j RN 4 like 
eroe bran: 
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You cant N 
poor complexion 


OSMETICS were never in 
tended to conceal facial blem- 
ishes, and the woman who tries to 
cover up blotches, blackheads, red- 
ness, roughness, etc., with a coating 
of rouge and powder, will find the 
last state of her skin worse than the 
first. FE = 
A Hullet, x or otherwise 
unattractive complexion is fre- 
quently due to the wrong method of 
cleansing. > The pores have become 
clogged and they are unable -to 
function. properly. Such a skin 
needs to be. stimulated by the pore- 
searching lather of à pue soap and 
warm water. E 
You will like Resinol Soap for 
this purpose— because it is different. 
The first time you use it, the dis 
tinctive, refreshing Resinol fragrance 
it gives out will convince you that 
it contains unusual properties. Its 
soft lather almost caresses the skin 
as it sinks into the pores and gently 
rids them of their impurities; Then 
it rinses so easily; too—leaving-your 
skin soothed, refreshed and soft and 


pink as a baby's. vu 


Fe 


t 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Res-_ 
inol Soap. , In addition to being widely 
used for eczema, rashes, chafing, etc. 
thousands of women find it indispensable 
for clearing away blackheads, blotches 
and similar blemishes. Ask your drug- 
gist about these products. 


Dept. F-7, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, free, a trial size package of Resinol Soap 
and Ointment. 
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You don’t say of a man, “‘He is honest, 
but it is rather difficult to keep him from 
stealing.” And you can’t say of a little 
girl, “She is truthful, but at times it is 
rather difficult to pry the truth out of her." 

I know that pride and a sense of 
decency impel you to tell the truth, and to 
their urgings I have only this to add: 
“Make it snappy. He who hesitates is, 
courting trouble. Just look your dad 
straight in the eye and let the truth come 
out raw. Whatever happens, you'll feel 
respectable afterward; and that’s worth 
more than anything you can buy with 
money." Love, | Dan. 


Letter No. 3 


Y DEAR LOUISE: The last time 

we went to a circus you talked 

down to me from the lofty height 
of your eleven years because I couldn't 
get the thrill you got. If I remember 
correctly, you even made some uncompli- 
mentary remark about age. 

But you were not the only one making 
comparisons. I watched you narrowly, 
and it seemed to me that your enthusiasm 
for circuses, Ih: id. “cooled * off considerably 
since you sti. your first tA at the age of 
ten. 4 s 

And that brings ' me to- ,one of life's 
little tr: igedies I wish totalk to you about. 
To express it in the plainest possible way, 
the second, time never affords as much 
kick. as. you got the first time. 

I didn't learn about this until my bald 
spot had become far too large to fit the 
word “spot,” but I began to give you the 
benefit of my knowledge before you had 
learned to walk without w abbling. 

In the language of sporting gentlemen, 
I tried to put: ‘something over on you. 
tried, in short, to give you a little neces- 
sary equipment for life without letting 
you know what I was about. 

I denied you a considerable number of 
pleasures, when there appeared to be no 
reason at all to deny you.; Many, many 
times I made you stay at home when you 
wished to cross the street and play with 
Nona, and there appeared to be no ade- 
quate reason why you shouldn' t play 
with her. 

I denied you because I was try ing to 
teach you soniething. I was trying to 
teach you to be self-sufficient. I wished 
to .enable you to cultivate in yourself a 


| capacity for enjoyment , of. yourself. 


course I didn't expect you to spend 
your life in solitude—without friends or 


parties or books or theatres; but I wanted , 
you to develop the knack of havi ing a good ` 


time by yourself, so you wouldn't be.bored 
stiff in after years when chance left you 
for a day or a month at the mercy of yóur 
own resources. 

In later years you understood what I 
was trying to do and contrived ways to 
amuse yourself when necessity required, 


but you never became very enthusiastic: 


about it. 


You still depend far too largely on out- 
siders. When your hour at the piano is 
done and your lessons are finished, the 
words you address to me invariably begin, 
“Daddy, can I go—" And usually I let 
you go, though I have told you four 
thousand and seven-four times to say 
“may” instead of “can.” 

I want you to have a good time; I want 
you to be a tomboy; I want you to play 
with those wild Indians you call your 
friends, even though I must close every 
window to shut out your shrieks. 

But I don't want you to depend too 
much on your friends or on anything else 
outside yourself. 

When school isn't in session, you can 
see no reason why you shouldn't go to the 
movies every night. The reason is that I 
am trying to preserve your enjoyment of 
the movies. If you went every night, you 
would become fed-up in a few weeks. 
While you can go but once a week, you 
look forward to Friday night with eager- 
ness. 

Grown-ups are like that, also; and here 
is the explanation: The usual affords no 
thrill. Consider those poor creatures who 
become enslaved by some drug. In the 
beginning, a very small dose gives them 
the effect they desire; but as their systems 
become accustomed to the drug, larger 
and larger doses are required to afford the 


“kick.” 


OU asked me one time why apes 

brought to this country from the trop- 
ics so quickly die, and I explained that they 
contract tuberculosis. Primitive people 
also die quickly of the disease, while white 
men can conquer it. The reason is that 
white men, through age-long contact with 
it, have built up a degree of immunity. 

And that is precisely what happens to 
people who depend wholly on outside 
sources for their pleasure. They see shows 
and attend parties and things like that, 
day after day, and live in such close con- 
tact with pleasure that after a while they 
develop an immunity to pleasure. 

That is called “satiety,” and it is about 
the saddest state into which people can 
fall. It means being fed-up. You re- 
member how you felt during he afternoon 
of ‘last. Thanksgiving Day. Well, that’s 
the idea... 

It. might be all right to depend wholly 
on outside things, if they would play fair, 
but they don't. They promise endless 
delight, and after.a while, when you have 
become completely helpless without them, 
they play you a megn trick, and begin to 
bore you.. 

T here's s only one AN to play safe, and 
that .i5 ,to cultivate the knack of enter- 
taining yourself. JE you .can do that, 
you'll never be without: good company. 

But don't carry the thing too far. I 
don't want you to reach the point where 
you can get along too happily without 
your Orp Piin Dap. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE tells you next month the remarkable stories 


of his father and mother. 


Under the pen name of Marion Harland, his 


mother won fame as a writer of fiction and of books on household themes. 
When she was past ninety, and blind, she dictated an entire volume, and 
even in her last days she was planning another book. His father, Dr. Edward 


Payson Terhune, was a Presbyterian minister of distinction. 
' says Mr. Terhune. ‘‘He had the conscious power that a single 


strong man,’ 


“He was a 


blow from his fist would rebuke and crush someone who richly merited it; 
yet he refrained from the blow. That, I think, illustrates his character." 


———_ _ — ÁX 


Secrets of the Sun, by GEorGcE W. GRAY 


Secrets of the Sun 


(Continued from page 49) 


establishing a third observatory, locating 
it in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

“ Now, from the two stations in Arizona 
and Chile we receive daily telegraphic re- 
ports of the solar heat, and by mathe- 
matical formulas are able to calculate the 
atmospheric losses, and thus arrive at a 
figure which represents the actual strength 
of the sun’s rays reaching our earth each 
day. 

“These measurements show that the 
sun’s heat is not constant. We have 
measured departures from normal as great 
as five per cent. For over two years now, 
our stations, which lie more than four 
thousand miles apart, have agreed to 
about one half of one per cent. They have 
indicated that during the two years prior 
to 1925 the sun’s heat has been from one 
to two per cent below normal. During 
1925 they have shown it to be near normal 
again, and apparently it is now on its 
upward course to higher levels. 

“When we established our observing 
station in Chile, in 1918, the chief weather 
forecaster of the Argentine Government 
was a gentleman from the United States, 
Mr. H. H. Clayton. He had the idea that 
our world weather might be closely de- 
pendent on variations in the sun’s heat, 
and he had spent several years keepin 
tabs on barometers, thermometers, and 
rain gauges in various parts of the world, 
to see what happened to them as solar 
heat increased or diminished. In Decem- 
ber of 1918 he began to use our daily 
measurements as a basis for a weekly fore- 
cast for the city of Buenos Aires. Those 
forecasts have been continued ever since 
by the Argentine Government, and are 
sold to a large list of subscribers, who use 
them in their business. A year ago a 
questionnaire was sent to these sub- 
scribers asking if the service was useful 
to them and questioning whether it should 
be continued. And from all sides came the 
response that it was useful, and a request 
that it be continued. 


* YN 1922 Mr. Clayton returned ito the 

United States, and as a test he began 
about two years ago to make forecasts 
for New York City, basing his forecasts 
on the daily measurements of solar heat 
made by our observatories. His forecasts, 
checked later against the actual weather 
for the days, weeks, and months fore- 
casted, have shown a significant percent- 
age of accuracy. 

“There seems to be evidence to show 
that very moderate changes in the sun's 
heat, without much affecting the average 
temperature of the world as a whole, may 

et make the difference in some localities 
Between prosperity and failure. 

“This does not mean that we are fore- 
casting the weather at the Smithsonian 
Institution. A year ago a writer published 
an article about weather forecasting for 
seasons, and even years, in advance, and 
mentioned as his basis our measurements 
of the sun's heat and its variation. Since 
then the Smithsonian Institution has re- 
ceived many letters from ranchmen, rail- 
road men, amusement managers, and 
others, asking for our forecasting methods. 


We have no forecasting methods. We are 
not weather forecasters. Our astrophysical 
observatory simply observes and reports. 

“That is all an observatory can do, and 
we realize, of course, that what we have 
accomplished so far is only a beginning. 
The phenomena are so complex, the earth 
—if we may forget the sun for a moment— 
is so large, and observations are so affected 
by local conditions, that it will take many 
years to accumulate sufficient data. Ilook 
forward to the time when daily telegrams 
shall come to a central station from at 
least four solar-radiation observatories, 
and the condition of the sun shall be 
broadcasted for the use of meteorologists. 
No scientific work, it seems to me, could 
be more important. For, after all, our 
temperature and all life on the earth de- 
pends on the sun's rays. 


“AN EXAMPLE of how solar rays affect 

animal life was recently demon- 
strated in Maine. A clutch of about two 
hundred and fifty week-old chickens was 
placed in a florist s greenhouse from which 
the plants had been removed. They were 
divided about equally into six groups. 
One group was allowed to run out in the 
sunlit yard during the day, and the re- 
maining five groups were kept within the 
greenhouse so that the only solar rays 
they received came through thé lass roof. 
In addition, however, two of the groups 
which were kept inside were exposed for 
twenty minutes each day to the light from 
a quartz mercury-vapor lamp. 

“What happened? The chickens that 
were allowed to run in the open and those 
that were exposed to the quartz mercury- 
vapor light flourished; hw others lan- 
guished. At the end of sixty-five days the 
three groupe of chickens that had re- 
ceived light only as it came through the 
glass roof were weak and undersized, 
weighing only one half what the others 
weighed, and fifteen of them had died of 
disease, whereas only one from the other 
three groups had died of disease. 

“The explanation is found in the fact 
that glass, while it transmits visible light 
rays, absorbs or shuts off a.few of the 
invisible ultra-violet rays. Quartz, how- 
ever, is transparent to the invisible ultra- 
violet rays, and a mercury-vapor lamp 
generates these rays, which are the same 
as those that come to us in sunlight. 

“Clearly, it was the invisible ultra- 
violet rays that made the difference be- 
tween low vitality and high vitality. The 
experiment seems to prove that invisible 
rays, such as are showered upon us by the 
sun, are essential to physical life. Twenty 
minutes a day of the invisible rays made 
up for the loss through the glass roof. 

“This experiment adds further evi- 
dence to many other demonstrations of 
the effect of salat rays on life. It has even 
been found, for example, that the benefits 
of the invisible rays may be had through 
food exposed to the sun's light. 

"All of these elatione pé link us 
closer and closer to our star, and em- 
phasize our dependence upon it." 

Of all the facts about the sun that 
Doctor Abbot discussed, the one which 


There'san Eversharp 
for you im any style 
and size you want. 


This one sells at $3 


Wahl Pens are made 
in new shades of mot- 
tled, red and black. 


This one sells at $7 


A great team is the 
hand and brain, no 
matter what your goal. 


Train them together,in 
school and in the game 
of life, for your victory. 
Out of the shifting play 
of the mind, select and 
perfect that flashing 
thought which promises 
Success. 
Drill yourself in the 
practice of fining it down 
to fighting trim: 
Pur ir on Paver! 
v y 

! Success waits on the man 
i who keeps in line with his 
y thinking those best friends 

of an active brain, 


EVERSHARP 
WAHL PEN 


1926, The Wahl Company. Chicago 
be Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Amazing 
Invention 
and m 


d Guarantee 
ToKeepYouin 
RazorBlades/7/jfe- 


Sensational New Invention Guar- 
antees You 365 Slick Shaves a 
Year—No More Blades to Buy! 

7 RISS-KROSS marks such a radical 
advance in shaving comfort and economy 
that it deserves to be called much more than 
a stropper. Rather it is a blade rejuvenator. 


Makes hundreds of keen, quick shaves blossom 
where only one grew before. 

Kris-Kross strops your blade on the! 
diagonal just like a master barber. Pressure 
decreases automatically. Nickel jig flies up to 


notify vou when your blade is ready, with the| 


keenest cutting edge that steel can take! 

And now for my smashing offer! For 30 days only, to 
introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, I will give you an 
amazing new kind of razor free. Really three razors in 
one. Can be made straight or T-shape in a jiffy. 
Comes with 5 special blades. 

Use these blades and keep renew- 
ing them with Kriss-Kross super 
stropper. If any one goes back on 
you l'Il recondition or replace them 
free! This sweeping written guar- 
antee solves your blade problem 
for all time. I mean every word 
when [| say, “I'll keep you in 
Razor Blades for Life.” 

Write for Details at Once! 


This astonishing offer is limited. Send for information 
on amazing Kriss-Kross inventions today. They are never 
sold in stores—and they'reeven more remarkable than I 
can tell you here. Clip the coupon today. No obligation. 

AGENTS 

Make big money as a Kriss-Kross representative, $75- 
$200 a wet Free gift razor is marvelous business 
booster. We have a unique sales plan that brings you 
extra profits while you sleep. J. C. Kellogg made over 
$200 in seven days. H. King took in $66 in one day! 

Spare-time workers, ofice and factory men make $5-$1¢ 
extra a day just showing Kriss-Kross to friends. Send 


coupon for details. Check bottom line and mail at once! 


RHODES MFG. CO. 
Dept. M-251 St. Louis, Mo. 
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RHODES MFG. CO. 

Dept. M-251, Pendleton & Cozens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pleasesend me without obligation details of vour offer 

to keep me in Razor Blades for Life. Also full descrip- 

tion of free razor and stropper. 
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Check this space if interested in becoming authorized, 
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interested me most is this mysterious 
flight of our star through space, carrying 
the earth and the other planets along with 
it. How, when, and where did this amaz- 


| ing journey begin? Which way are we 


headed, and where and when will we 
arrive? 

“How, when, and where we started is 
of course unfathomable," said Doctor 
Abbot. “It may be that we have been 
traveling this journey millions and bil- 
lions of years. We can't explain how the 
sun got started on its flight, but we do 
know the direction it is traveling. 

“We are traveling in a northerly di- 
rection toward a point near the balliane 
star, Vega. It has been calculated that 
Vega was our north star many thousands 
of years ago, and that it will again be our 
north star some ten or twelve thousand 


| years hence. Vega is of special interest to 


us, therefore, for more than one reason. 
“The best time to see Vega is in the 

summer, though it is visible at some time 

every clear night throughout the year. 


| But in the summer it is the reigning star, 


the brightest in the sky. You will find it 
rising in the northeast in the early evening 


| around the first of May, and thereafter it 


mounts higher and higher each evening, 
until by September it glows directly over- 
head at eight o'clock. It is easy to find 
because it is the brightest of the summer 
stars. It shines with an icy blue-white 
light, and has been called *the arc lamp of 
the sky." 

* Vega is distant from us about thirty- 
four light years. If you look at Vega to- 
night, you see it, not as it is now, but as it 
was thirty-four years ago. Light travels 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, so 
you can be sure that a vast distance 
separates us from Vega. 

“The spectroscope shows that Vega is 
traveling toward us at the rate of bon 
ten miles a second; but the distance is so 

reat that it will be half a million years 
Before we pass each other. 


“PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB 
used to cite this illustration to give a 
raphic idea of the universe: 'Take a 
ady's finger ring,’ he said, ‘and let that 
represent the orbit of the earth around 
the sun. Then, on that scale, the nearest 
fixed star will be one and one-half miles 
away, the next more than two miles, a 
few from three to twenty miles, the great 
body of the stars at scores and hundeeds 
of miles.’ On this scale, Vega would be 
some eight or ten miles from our finger 
ring. ‘Imagine,’ said Professor Newcomb, 
‘the stars thus scattered, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi, and keep that little 
finger ring in mind as the orbit of the 
earth, and one may have some idea of the 
extent of the universe.’ 

** Such an example gives us, too, a sense 
of our nearness and kinship to the sun. 
For, on that scale, our sun is in the center 
of the finger ring. 

“They tell a story at the Lick Observa- 
tory, on Mt. Hamilton in California, of a 
man who looked through the telescope on 
one of the weekly nights when the great 
observatory is open to the public. As he 
climbed down from the chair, the man 
said to the astronomer, ‘Did you say 


' those stars are all suns?’ ‘Yes, sir ‘Can 


vou give me an idea how big our sun is?’ 


' ‘Well, if it were a hollow shell of its present 


size, you could pour more than a million 
earths into it, and there would still be 
room between the earth balls.” ‘You say 
there may be planets revolving around 
these other suns?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘And many 
of them may be inhabited?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Well, then, I don’t think it matters very 
much whether Roosevelt or Taft is nom- 
inated next week at the Chicago Con- 
vention.” 


“ONE more question, Doctor Abbot,” 
I said. “How long will the sun last? 
If it's a globe of gas on fire, isn't it going 
to burn out some day?" 

“None of us need have any worry on 
that score," answered the astronomer, 
smiling. “Nor our children’s children to 
many thousands of generations. Fossil 
remains show that plants and animals a 
hundred million years ago lived in sun- 
light about as intense as that we enjoy. 
"phe age of the earth can hardly be less 
than a billion years, probably much more 
than that, and the sun is older. We can 
surely count on many million years more. 

“Indeed, we can fx no limits, for as to 
what goes on inside a star we can onl 
speculate. Our laboratories cannot matc 
those conditions. One of the great sub- 
jects for speculation has been the source 
of solarenergy. Atonetimeit was thought 
that the power of gravitation, by causing 
a shrinking of the sun, generated the heat 
which keeps its rays going. But calcu- 
lations now show that if this were true the 
sun's heat would have failed long ago. 

“It has been suggested that the sun and 
other stars are probably great labora- 
tories or workshops in which the more 
complex elements are being built up from 
the simple hydrogen element. The break- 
up of the hydrogen atom and its combina- 
tion to form the heavier elements seems 
to be accompanied by enormous dis- 
charges of energy, and here, perhaps, may 
be the source of the formidable temper- 
atures which we find in the sun. An even 
bolder idea is that the mass of the sun and 
stars is being slowly lost and changed into 
radiation. 

“We are living at a fortunate period of 
the sun's life—fortunate, I mean, for us," 
remarked Doctor Abbot—‘“‘for evidence 
seems to show that the sun was once much 
larger and hotter, that it has passed its 
prime and is now in a cooler stage than it 
was some hundreds of millions of years 
ago. Think how uncomfortable it would 
be to have Vega in place of our sun, Vega, 
whose diameter is more than twice that 
of the sun, and whose surface temperature 
we find to measure 14,0007. And there 
are stars vastly larger and hotter than 
Vega. 

“ Robinson Crusoe's father advised him 
to keep to the middle class ‘as happiest.’ 
No one could possibly cuccaphfy that 
advice better than our sun. It is one of 
the middle-class stars, ‘only a private in 
the host of heaven,’ as Professor Young 
used to say, and it keeps fairly near the 
center of the universe in the Milky Way. 

“But of all the stars in space—and 
there are millions of them that can be 
seen only with a high-powered telescope— 
our sun is unique in this: It is the only 
star positively known to have a family of 
planets. And, so far as we have been able 
to find any certain evidence, our earth is 
the only one of them that has life upon it.” 
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Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 


of Harvard 


d yrs will be a dozen competitors for your big 
opportunity when it comes. What will influence 
the man who is to make the decision among them? 


"In every department of practical life," said cx- 
President Hadley of Yale, "men in commerce, men in 
transportation, and in manufactures have told me that 
what they really wanted from our colleges was men who 
have this selective power of using books efficiently.” 


Not book-worms; not men who have read all kinds 
of miscellaneous books. Not men who have wasted 
their whole leisure time with the daily papers. But those 
who have read and have mastered the few great books 
that make men think clearly and talk well. 


What are those few great books? How shall a busy 
man find them? The free book offered below answers 
those questions; it describes the plan and purpose of 


Dr: Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The books that make men think straight and talk well 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least 
know something about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put 


into his Five-Foot Shelf "'the essentials of a liberal educa- Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
tion; how he has arranged it that even "fifteen minutes a TOU the dee braa 
day'' are enough; how in pleasant moments of spare timc, edicaton, Editor ofi thee most 
by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for “De Eliore Dive Poor Shelf of 
you, you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the Books y.. Kon IN ye eh thee 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every university strives pae A EENE bo. tik 


you are paying for them 


to give. 

Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy of 
this handsome little book. It is free, it will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation of any sort. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it to-day. 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the 
most famous books in the word describing Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing 
the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard; also please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments. 

Mr. 
Name Mrs 


Send for this 
FREE booklet 
that gives Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan 
of reading. 


The publishers cannot undertake ed LE M 
to send the booklet to children. $49-HCGK L 
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No skin so smooth a 
sharp razor won't leave 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


. . . heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 


There is nothing better than Ed. 
Pinaud's Lilac to quickly heal those 
unseen cuts. At the very first touch 
your face tingles. And stimulated cir- 
culation brings first-aid to the count- 
less invisible nicks. 


But it does more than heal. It leaves 
your skin cool and refreshed— like a 
cold plunge on a sultry day. Used regu- 
larly Ed. Pinaud's Lilac actually tough- 
ens the skin without making it in the 
least coarse! 


You'll like its clean, lilac odor! At 
all drug and department stores. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud, Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Ave., New York— sole distrib- 
utors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 
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This Quaker Professor Entertains 
Millions of People 


(Continued from page 59) 


ended the summer with a deficit of thirty 
dollars.” 

In the meantime, Riley had made other 
impressions on Pearson’s fortunes. On 
the night he “told the world,” as repre- 
sented at Baker, that it was full of roses, 
there was a young lady in the audience 
who perhaps listened with a little more 
interest than was felt by anyone else in 
the crowd. She too was a student at 
Baker. Pearson got to be known as the 
fellow who knew Riley. She was the lady 
who liked Riley. 

Eventually, Pearson decided that the 
time had come to quit reciting poetry and 
get down to talking plain, practical prose 
to that young lady. The result was that 
she engaged to go into permanent partner- 
ship with him. 


OCTOR PEARSON told me a story 

A— which I think supplies the key to 
almost everything he has done. Here it is: 
“Tt seems so old and trite and so com- 
monplace," he told me, “that I hesitate 
to repeat it. And yet a long life has; 
taught me that the biggest obstacle any- 
one has to overcome is that small but 
persistent voice within himself, which, in 


the presence of any wished-for objective, : 


keeps repeating, ‘It’s no use trying.’ 

“Irs sunply amazing what you can do 
if you really try. I learned this lesson 
early in life; but an incident brought it 
home to me some years ago. I was on my 
way to Havana, where I was to make 
connections with a boat to Central 
America. I got as far as Key West, 
Florida. But my train was so late that I 
missed the boat for Cuba. The only 
vessel available was one which would 
reach Havana the morning after my ship 
was to leave that port. 

“Now, it was perfectly plain that I was 
licked. There was only one possible way 
out, and that was to cable the captain of 
the ship to hold the vessel until I arrived. 
Of course that was perfectly preposterous. 
But it was the inis way. I decided to 
try it. I wired the captain to hold the 
vessel until I could get there, which would 
be in the morning. And then I took the 
night boat out of Key West. When I got 
to Havana next morning there was my 
boat. The utterly foolish thing I had 
tried had worked. 

"When I was at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, I paid my way by lecturing, first 
on Riley and later on various other 
subjects. When I started this work I had 
difficulty in getting engagements. No 
one wants to dire an unknown lecturer. 
The committee that inflicts a painful 
lecturer on its audience is never forgiven. 
So I learned very quickly that I could get 
no dates unless I could get some testi- 
monials from well-known persons who 
would vouch for me. 

“ Now, up to that time, no well-known 
ersons had ever heard me. Nevertheless, 
set out to collect my witnesses. I went 

boldly to the home of Dr. Henry Barrows 
and rang his doorbell. He was then the 
foremost preacher in Chicago, and his 


name was one to conjure with in the Mid- 
West. I was admitted to the doctor's 
study and I explained my errand. I 
wanted him to listen to my lecture and 
give an honest opinion of it in writing. 
So there, in the noted minister's library, I 
delivered. my lecture on Riley to an 
audience. of one. Doctor Barrows, a 
gracious, kindly man, applauded up- 
roariously the things he liked and set up a 
hearty burst of applause at the end. Then 
he wrote me a reine note of approval. 
I then went to Henry Wade Rogers, dean 
of Northwestern Law School, and to 
Bishop Bristol, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with like results.” 

To-day, Doctor Pearson’s Chautauqua 
covers a thousand towns. But in almost 
every one of those towns, when first ap- 
proached, the business men were sure that 
their towns were different from all others 
and that a Chautauqua would never go 


-there. From the very beginning, building 


the Swarthmore Chautauqua circuit has 
been one long battle against the paralyz- 
ing conviction, * There's no use trying.” 
Paul Pearson's answer has always been 
the same: “It’s wonderful what you can 


. do if you will only try." 


In the early days of the Swarthmore 
Chautauqua, it was, like all new enter- 

rises, sadly under-manned. Everyone 

ad to do the work of at least two men. 
Here is a sample of Doctor Pearson's 
share in a typical day as described bv one 
of his old associates: 

“He would rise very early in the morn- 
ing, so as to clear away a lot of writing 
and correspondence before going to his 
class at nine. After a full day's work at 
teaching, he would rush to some small 
Pennsylvania town to sell the Chau- 
tauqua idea to a group of its leading 
citizens. This done, he would rush to 
another town, where, as a circuit director, 
he would put things in readiness for the 
Chautauqua show that night. At night 
he would lecture. After the show, he 
would help move the tent to the next 
town." 


ASKED Doctor Pearson how he man- 

ages to do so much work. 

“I believe in working on second wind,” 
he told me. “If a man is satisfied with 
just three meals a day and a roof over his 
heed, perhaps he can manage to satisfy 
his wants by an ordinary day’s work. But 
if he wants to store up reserve meals and 
shelter against the coming years, or build 
something worth-while, he will have to 
learn to use his second wind. At the end 
of an ordinary day’s work, you feel 
fatigued. Pressing on further may seem 
difficult, even impossible. But if you will 
make this second start—draw on your 
second wind—you will soon uncover new 
layers of energy. Fresh supplies of work- 
ing force come to your aid. Moreover, 
after a time, you can accommodate your- 
self to that additional effort, and not 
mind it. When this second supply is ex- 
hausted, you can uncover still another 
layer of energy. 
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multiply he peels off layer after layer of 
diplomacy. But inside him somewhere is 
a core of granite. And after he has peeled 
off to the granite, he is as stationary as 
the hills. In making up our programs, we 
frequently run into objections to lec- 
turers, because of race or creed or some 
other difference of opinion. In such cases 
Doctor Pearson never wavers. The 
Swarthmore Chautauqua never com- 
promises on such a point." 

Later, I talked to Doctor Pearson about 
this side of his job. 


AMONG folks in both big and little 
towns there are some old prejudices 
which die hard,” he explained. ''People of 
one race or creed distrust the people of 
another race or creed. It is because they 
don't know each other. Now, one way to 
deal with this attitude is to sneer at it as 
narrowness. But a better way, it seems 
to me, is to turn on the light. Bring those 
groups together, and let them hear each 
other's story. That's what Chautauqua 
is doing. It will not finish the job to-day 
or to-morrow, but it is making some 
advance every day. 

“The brown tent has had to fight for 
its place every inch of the way. It has 
had to conquer town after town. In 
some places, it was orginally received 
almost as a hostile invasion. In one small 
settlement, I remember, on our first visit, 
the populace stood off several hundred 
yards and watched the tent crew put up 
their canvas. At night stones were thrown 
at the tent, and there was no audience. 
Then, one by one, the curious ventured 
closer, and when the week was out the 
citizens of that town wanted to be sure 
that the tent would come back next 
year. 

“Tn another little town, the guarantors 
notified us that if Father John Ryan 
appeared on our programs, the Chau- 
tauqua engagement would be canceled. 
But Father Ryan was sent in. The people 
came to hear him. They were agreeably 
surprised in him, liked him, and next year 
asked for his return. In another town, 
made up of just the same kind of people, 
the Chautauqua committee is composed 
of the local ministers, and the Catholic 
priest is its chairman. They are begin- 
ning to forget their prejudices in those 
towns. 

"Once I got a hurry call to a town 
where there was trouble over the pro- 
gram. The Tuskegee Singers were booked 
to appear. The circuit director had been 
notified by the guarantors that the colored 
choristers would not be permitted to 
appear. I went to the scene of the argu- 
ment and soon sensed that the local Ku 
Klux Klan leaders had thought it best to 
keep this attraction off the program. And, 
mind you, this was not in a Southern state. 
We discussed the matter in a friendly 
way, but they were quite firm that if the 
Tuskegee chorus appeared Chautauqua 
would not come back to that town. Now, 
those men were fine fellows in every way. 
But, you see, here was one of those queer 
kinks in human nature which takes its 
source entirely in misunderstanding. 

“Of course, I, too, had to stand my 
ground—we prefer to lose a town to 
compromising with a principle like this— 
and the Tuskegee Singers made their 
appearance. As usual when a protested 
attraction shows up, the tent was full to 
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capacity. I do not know whether or not 
you have ever heard the Tuskegee Singers. 
But there is something in the simple yet 
lofty music of those grand old spirituals 
before which narrowness cannot live. 
And when those colored boys and girls 
had finished and the soothing waters of 
their great human melodies had flowed 
over the souls of those people it was a 
very much chastened audience, I can 
assure you, which left our tent. We heard 
no more about canceling the Chautauqua 
there. 


ASKED Doctor Pearson what Chaue 

tauqua audiences like best. 

“Well,” he replied, “Chautauqua audi- 
ences embrace a lot of different kinds of 
folks. They are made up of young and 
old, high-brows and plain everyday citi- 
zens. And of course we find a diversity of 
tastes. Hence, our programs are varied. 
But the thing that stands out is this: 
While everybody likes the music and the 
light entertainment numbers, Chautauqua 
could not exist with these alone. People 
flock to these features, but they would 
never support Chautauqua if it were not 
for its serious side. In the end, it is the 
lecturers who have something to impart 
that make Chautauqua possible. 

“From the beginning, the inspirational 
lecture has been the most popular feature. 
There are people all over the country who 
went six or seven times to hear Dr. 
Russell Conwell deliver his famous ‘Acres 
of Diamonds’ lecture. They knew every 
part of it—all the points, all the climaxes. 
And they sat listening to the familiar 
sentences with an affectionate attention, 
enjoying it as much as at the first hear- 


g. 

“This love of the inspirational lecture 
was what made William J. Bryan the 

reatest of all Chautauqua attractions. 

uch has been said about the money 
made by Mr. Bryan out of Chautauqua. 
It is a matter of simple justice to his 
memory to say that the arrangement 
with him was the best possible one for us. 
We never gave a guarantee. It was un- 
necessary. As you know, the tickets for 
Chautauqua are very largely sold for the 
whole week; that is, patrons buy, at 
special rates, tickets which entitle them 
to all the performances of the week. Now 
Mr. Bryan never received any part of 
this money. He always agreed to come 
for one half of the extra admissions at- 
tracted to the tent by his presence. It 
brought him a good sum. But there are 
mighty few Chautauqua lecturers or en- 
tertainers who would be willing to take 
that chance. 

“Now, while the inspirational lecture 
has always been the great favorite, the 
really important thing to chronicle is that 
the informative lecture is coming to be 
more and more in demand. Indeed, the 
standing-room sign is now frequently 
called into use by lecturers who come 
with an evening of instruction. Chau- 
tauqua audiences come to listen and to 
ask questions. Frederic William Wile, 
who spent twenty years abroad as a 
correspondent, told me that he was asked 
the most searching questions about inter- 
national affairs at all his Chautauqua 
engagements, and that he found his 
audiences keenly alive to our interna- 
tional problems. However, the big night 
of the week always is play night." 
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This is a good place to say that the play 
is one of Doctor Panor important con- 
tributions to the institution. 

“At first," he said, in telling me of it, 
“we began with the usual run of melo- 
dramas familiar to school audiences— 
easily acted plays presented by students 
from Swarthmore University. Very soon, 
however, we were presenting plays from 
Broadway—current successes suited to 
the Chautauqua audiences. But these did 
not precisely meet the situation. So we 
began to angle for plays written especially 
with Chautauqua in mind—plays that 
would have a good, wholesome theme, 
that required simple scenic settings, and 
not too large a cast. This led to the in- 
stitution of an annual prize of three thou- 
sand dollars for the best play meeting 
Chautauqua conditions. This prize is 
contributed by all the circuits, and the 
play is available to all of them. This has 
made the play more than ever the big 
event of the week in all towns. 

“T have said,” continued Doctor Pear- 
son, “that the patrons of Chautauqua are 
varied. I wonder if people outside the 
Chautauqua towns know that among its 
most enthusiastic patrons are the chil- 
dren.” v 
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ND this leads to anothér institution 


which Doctor Pearsonntroduced nto 
Chautauqua—the Hey Lui Ta che 
early days, the children were a problem. 
Mothers who wanted to come remained 
away to take care of their children. Other 
mothers who wanted to come, came, and 
brought the children with them. Many a 


solemn lecturer has had his most cher- | 


ished climax wrecked by a chattering 
baby. A tent full of youngsters listening 
to a lecture they cannot understand is 
likely to produce more comedy than either 
lecturer or audience can enjoy. 

So the Play Lady was brought into the 
picture. She travels around with the 
Chautauqua troupe. It is her business to 
take care of the youngsters. The mothers 
now come and bring their little ones. The 
Play Lady gathers them up into a little 
community or junior Chautauqua during 
the week. They have hikes in search of 
wild flowers, which they learn about at 
first hand. They are taught helpful games. 
They have a story hour. And they have 
the Junior Town. During Chautauqua, 


the youngsters elect a mayor and other | 


officials of their play town. They re- 
hearse a performance of their own, which 
is presented on the last day of our stay. 

‘I have a picture of two boys who rode 
in fifty miles on their bikes to attend 
Chautauqua. Once, after our week in a 


small town, the guarantors met to discuss | 


whether the Chautauqua would be re- 
peated the next year. The elders thought 


times were rather hard, that the town | 


was poor, and that the brown tent was a 
luxury it would have to d» without. They 
were about to settle the matter against 


Chautauqua when the boy mayor, who | 


had been invited to the meeting, rose and 
asked: 

**What about us kids? If vou don't 
want the Chautauqua again, what about 
us? The children want it, and if you don’t 
bring it back for the grown-ups, the boys 
and girls will get left.” 

“Phat speech carried the day and we 
have been appearing there ever since.” 

++ ++ + 


Ís your 


hair question answered here? 
4 simple treatments to promote Hair Health 


LI . " . " 
: Y hair is falling out and I am 


troubled with dandruff. What 
can I do?" writes Miss A of Lakota, 
Iowa. A Chicago Heights woman asks 
what to do for excessively oily hair. An 
East Bangor, Pa. man wants a simple 
treatment for too-dry hair. 

Each year hundreds ask our advice on 
the care of their hair. And 8 in 10 have 
one of the common hair troubles dis- 
cussed below. 

Yet intelligent care—such simple care 
as the Packer Home Treatments out- 
lined below— will in most cases correct 
these wrong conditions and restore to 
the hair its normal health and lustre. 

Packer's Tar Soap, the basis of the 
treatments, is as safe and efficient a 
shampoo soap as can be made. For over 
so years physicians have been recom- 
mending it in the care of the hair, scalp 
and skin. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find that dandruff is responsible 
for at least 75% of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff nced not result in serious con- 
sequences if carefully and properly treated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method of 
treatment, based on modern thought, will 
be found in the booklet which comes with 
cach cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successful shampooing removes the accumu- 
lations of surface oil from the scalp. This 
makes the hair scem dry at first but this 


PACKER'S Tar Soap 


Each cake in its own 
metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 
for DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 
FALLING HAIR 
packed with 
every CAKE 


© 1926 P. M. Co. 


dryness is temporary and only noticeable 
for a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hair in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for OILY bair 
Too oil y hair is produced by an over activity 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING air 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatment for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair 
(you will find this treatment in the booklet 
which comes with each cake of Packer's Tar 
Soap). If, however, the regular use of this 
Packer treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician. 
He may find some underlying cause due to 
your general health or he may suggest that 
you sce a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and 
New Manual 


On receipt of 10c (stamps or coin) we will send 
vou a gencrous sample of Packer's Tar Soap and 
a copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the 
Hair.” This profusely illustrated 28-page book 
has recently been re-edited to. present the most 
modern scientific thought on the care of the hair. 


t contains dozens of authoritative suggestions 
for keeping vour hair healthy and voung-looking. 
It gives in. great detail treatments for the hair 
conditions briefly discussed on this page. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


Tue Packer Mre. Company, Inc. 


Manual “The Care of the Hair.” 
Name 
Street. 


City 


State 


Dept. 6-1, Box 85, G. P.O., New York, N.Y. 


I enclose toc. Please send me sample 
half-cake of Packer's Tar Soap and your 
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Today half the cars on Main Street 


belong to farmers 


Waukesha merchants are interested in 
good roads—they help to increase 


farm trade 


Merchants of Waukesha, 
30% by Going 


OULD the merchants of your town be will- 

ing to borrow a business-building idea from 

those of Waukesha, Wisconsin—an idea which 

added nearly a million dollars worth of farm trade to 
the regular city trade of Waukesha retailers last year? 
How did they do it? Simply by sizing up conditions— 
then going out to bring farm business into their stores. 
For instance, 3,500 families live in the town of Wau- 
kesha—and 3,000 families in the surrounding country. 


The question was how to get the 3,000 outside 
families to do their trading in Waukesha. Some of 
the methods Waukesha merchants used are told in the 
panel above. 


A Whale of a Business 
Result—$3,000,000 worth of retail business in’ the past 


And it's mighty PIE that retail merchants all 
over the country are doing a whale of a farm business 
by very similar methods. 

Among other things they are tying up with national farm 
advertising—and thus cashing in on what manufacturers 
are doing to help them sell goods to farmers. 

To illustrate this, let us again consider Waukesha. There 
are in Waukesha County alone more than 1,300 farm 
families who subscribe to Farm & Fireside, The National 
Farm Magazine. And Waukesha merchants stock 84% 
of the standard products advertised in Farm & Fireside. 

Obviously, therefore, the retailers of Waukesha who 
feature and display goods as advertised in this magazine 
are just bound to get a big share of the business of its 
1,300 Waukesha County families—who have read about 
and know these goods. 

In fact, Farm & Fireside, with more than a million cir- 
culation among the better farm homes of the nation, 


year, 30% of which was done with farm folks. 


Absorbine 

Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled 
Windmills) 

Alabastine 

American Fence ; 

American Gas Machine Co., The 
—" Kitchenkook Stoves” 

American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) 

Andrea, Inc., F. A. D. 
(Fada Radio) 

Anthony Fence 

Appleton Wood Saws 


Atkins Silver Stecl Saws 

Atwater Kent Radios 

Bag Balm 

Bassick “Alemite” 

Bean Spray Pump & Spraying 
Equipment 

Blatchford's Calf Meal 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeye Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Buick Motor Cars 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

“California Lemons” 

Caloric Furnaces 

Centaur Tractors 


TIE to these products 


Certo (Surejell) 

Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 

Chevrolet Motor Cars 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. (Clip- 
ping & Shearing Machines) 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 

Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk 

Colt’s Patent Firearms 

Conkey’s Poultry Remedy 

Conn Band Instruments 

Crescent Tools 

Crosley Radios 

Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 


Cuticura Preparations 


Dandelion Butter Color 

Davis Baking Powder Co. 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants 

Delco-Light Pump 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 

Dr. Clark’s Purity Milk Strainers 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (Semesan) 

Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 

Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 

Eveready Flashlights 

Eveready Radio Batteries 


Fisk Tires 

Flex-O-Glass 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forhan’s For 
the Gums) 

Gehl Silo Fillers 

General Morors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover’s Mange Remedies 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars & Shirts) 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) 


FARM & 


The National Farm Magazine 


| 


ri 
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Waukesha’s three banks do a thriving 
farm business 


“NUR merchants, in addition to adver- 
tising in local papers and other ad- 
vertuing klets, pamphlets, etc., got- 
ten out by local associations, send special 
circulars to the 3,000 farmers living in the 
general trade area, every month. They 
carry standard brands and sell at reason- 
able rates. Free delivery service is given 
to farmers living within two miles of 
Waukesha . . . All three banks have a 
supply of farm accounting books which 
they distribute through the mail or direct 
to their farm patrons." 


B. A. HOFFMAN, Secretary, 
Waukesha Association of Commerce. 


Wisconsin, Boost Business 
After Farm Trade 


has shown hundreds of local merchants how to make 
the most of such opportunities. 


A Unique Sales Plan 


To this end it offers a unique sales plan to help retail 
merchants get more farm trade through special displays 
and exhibitions. 

And if you would like to know how valuable mer- 
chants have found this plan, just read what they say 
about it. This, for instance, from a Wisconsin grocer: 

“We believe that the Exhibition accounts for our doubling 

sales,as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

Things like this help all concerned, bring people to town, 

and when you get the people in town, you can do business." 
And a rural clothing merchant writes: 


* [n our opinion,the value of this Farm & Fireside Exhibition 
is exceptional and is worth every effort one can give. To have 
merchants co-operate in a project such as this is ideal and 
helps the city as well as the merchants." 


A department store in a Missouri town held a four-day 
Farm & Fireside Exhibition and did a $3,166 business, 
as against a $2,230 business for the corresponding four 
days of the year before—a gain of 29%. 


Farm & Fireside will be glad to show you how you can 
increase your farm trade— just as it has helped other pro- 
gressive merchants from Maine to California. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send at once for 36-page illustrated booklet, "To Help You Get 
More Farm Trade" —/ree of charge. This practical book shows how 
individual merchants, groups of merchants and entire communi- 
ties have boosted farm business by using the Farm & Fireside 
plan. The book is filled with money-making ideas—ideas you 
can put to work in your own business, if you want to sell more 

oods to farm families. And we mail it to you free. Write for 
it today, using the coupon below. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Harvey Hickory Single-trees 

Harvey Ride Rite Automobile 
Springs 

H. J. Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) 

Henderson Seeds 

Ingersoll Watches 

Instant Postum 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Jell-O 

Kellogg's Corn Flakes 

Kester Metal Mender (House- 
hold Solder) 

“Koko-Kooler” Hats 


Kow-Kare 

Le Page's Glue 

Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders 

Louden Labor-Saving Barn 
Equipment 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

Mary T. Goldman Hair Color 
Restorer 

Marlin Firearms 

Mellin's Food 

Melotte Cream Separator, The 

Monarch Ranges 

Moto-Meter Co.—“ Moto- 
Meter” 

Musterole 


Myers’ “Honor-Bilt” Pumps, 
Water Systems, Hay Tools and 
Door Hangers 

Nash Motor Cars 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm 
Buildings 

National Fence 

Nujol 


Owens Bean and Pea Thresher 


Paramount Ranges 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 
Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Perfection Oil Ranges 

Perfection Oil Heaters 
Perfection Oil Water Heaters 
Postum Cereal 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 


“Prince Albert” Smoking Tobacco 


Red Star Oil Stoves 

Resinol Preparations 

Royal Fence 

Round Oak Furnaces 

Round Oak Stoves and Ranges 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
Si-monds Saws 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Star Cars 

Star Bros. Fruit Trees 
Sun-Maid Raisins 

Sure Hatch Incubators 

Swift Products 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tower Loud Speaker 
Trimo Pipe Wrenches 
Union Carbide 

United States Fence 
United States Tires 

U. S. Hame Company 
Valentine’s Valspar 
Valentine's Valspar Enamel 
Valentine's Valspar Stains 
Vellastic Underwear 


Walko Poultry Remedies (Walker 


Remedy Company) 
Western Clock Co. (Westclox) 
Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
Zonite Antiseptic 


FIRESIDE 


“Read in more than 1000000 farm homes 


PUMBÉ P AE LEE S 
Address............. 


Business ........ ae 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 14-D 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost your book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 
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Lucky [ 
to go to Europe 
in the fall 


ISE Too. The rush is over. London 

and Paris are at their best. The 
weather is moderate. Better accommoda- 
tions abroad and cheaper. And they are 
doubly wise who go on United States 
Lines ships. For at no extra expense they 
make sure of the highest standard of 
travel-comfort in the world and the best 
cuisine on the North Atlantic. 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
di eer besuan a luxurious home on the 
Suth; Charboungand Bremen, o ee to Elya 

S. S. LEVIATHAN 
Flaphip of the Fleet and mos famous ship in the 
le T O 
Cherbourg and Southampton, sariat ehid a e: 
S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 

S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on the North 
Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 


S. S. REPUBLIC 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship without fi 
or second class distinctions to Cobh (Dicennown). 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Get complete information from your local 
steamship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


2) NEW YORK CITY 


45 BROADWAY 


iba 


Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS |, CABIN CLASS 
AR | ANO 


S. S. LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
#265 andup || HARDING and 
| S.S.PRESIDENT 


S.S. GEORGE / ROOSEVELT’ 
WASHINGTON $145 and up 
| S.S. REPUBLIC 
$210 and up | $0 gale 
SECOND CLASS || TOURIST THIRD 
ur AR 


From $95- Round 
LAT Trip $170 up 
r Ç „depending 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
£147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 


WASHINGTON og on ship 
$136.25 + $% and 
Jr destinations 


and up 


Act First and Ask Afterward—If You 
Are Sure of Your Facts! 


(Continued from page 16 ) 


interesting to find out how he “got that 


wa ti 

Bom in St. Louis, December Ist, 1872, 
Gerard Swope lived there until he was 
almost nineteen years old. His father was 
a manufacturer of watch cases; but the 
business was on a small scale and the 
family was in very moderate circum- 
stances. 

However, even at the cost of some sacri- 
fices, “Jerry” Swope’s parents kept him in 
school until he was ready for college. 
Fathers and mothers who worry over 
their children's peccadillos, can take com- 
fort from Mr. Swope's declaration that he 
himself was very far from perfect. 

“I have always concentrated on the 
thing that is immediately before me," he 
said. "When I have had a job to do, I 
have given my whole thought and energy 
to that one job! And," he went on with a 
humorous smile, “that is exactly what I 
did when I was a boy. I devoted myself 
then to the job of having a good time. I 
was only a fair student—but I was the 
most energetic player you can imagine. I 
even played truant! I neret did a day's 
work for pay until I was twenty years old. 

“Tt wasn't that I was lazy. I had the 
energy of the average boy. But my father 
and mother were not keen about money 
and neither was I. They didn't ask me to 
earn it, and I had no particular wish for it. 
Money never has been a paramount con- 
sideration with me. 


“JN SPITE of my father’s limited means, 
he always managed to find money for 
one purpose. Like most boys, I was inter- 
aed in electricity; and my father never 
refused me money to buy the tools and 
supplies I needed. 

“ But he also gave me—and this was 
more important than money—his per- 
sonal interest in what I was doing. When 
I was about seventeen, I determined to 
build an electric motor. In a little work- 
shop, which I had been allowed to fix up in 
our cellar, I drew my designs and made 
the wooden models for the various parts. 

“It was a rather ambitious attempt for 
an inexperienced boy, but my father did 
not try to discourage me. Perhaps he se- 
cretly doubted whether the thing would 
work, but he never said so to me. 

“When I was ready to have the castings 
made, he went with me to the office of his 
friend Mr. Guernsey, who was then presi- 
dent of the local electric light and power 
company. After Mr. Guernsey had ex- 
amined and approved the models, I took 
them to a foundry and had them cast. 
Then I put them together—and the motor 
did work. 

“Looking back now, I can see that this 
was a concrete example of the kindly 
interest and wise helpfulness which always 
characterized my father’s attitude toward 
me. He never discouraged me or laughed 
at my attempts. And in taking me to Mr. 
Guernsey, he taught me not to risk failure 
on an uncertainty, but to act on knowl- 
edge instead of on guesswork. 

“After finishing high school, I took a 


course in electrical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
As I did not want my father to have the 
burden of the expense, I borrowed most 
of the necessary money, which I later 
paid off.” 

Four years ago, when Mr. Swope was 
made president of the General Electric, 
someone dug up an old pay roll of that 
company, dating back to 1893 and con- 
taining this entry: 


Swope, G.—Helper—per day $1 


That was the year of the World’s Fair 
in Chicago; and “Jerry” Swope was then 
a student at “Tech.” Before the summer 
vacation began, he decided—that word 
"decided" is constantly cropping up all 
through his story—that he wanted to see 
the eleseiical exhibits at the Fair. He 
couldn't afford to go there as a mere 
visitor, so he got a dollar-a-day job at the 
General Electric's Chicago shops. 

It was a dirty, oily, greasy job in the 
cee department. After working at it 
all day, he spent his evenings at the Expo- 
sition, studying the electrical machinery 
and equipment. At the end of this “vaca- 
tion" Die returned to “Tech,” from which 
he was graduated when he was twenty- 
two years old. 

He had his degree: Bachelor of Science 
in Electrical Engineering. A degree that 
used up six words, four of them quite im- 
posing ones. Yet it brought him, at first, 

ardly more than a dollar a week per word! 

Mr. Guernsey, the St. Louis friend al- 
ready mentioned, had given young Swope 
a letter of introduction to the manager of 
the Western Electric Company, in Chi- 
cago. But on presenting himself and his 
letter, the budding engineer received a 
decidedly dubious welcome. 

The manager “passed the buck,” also 
the young man, to the superintendent. 
Following the example of his superior, the 
superintendent shoved the applicant still 
further down the line; this time to one of 
the foremen. 

The foreman, after a supercilious in- 
spection of the neat figure before him, 
evidently wanted to continue the same 
method of shoving down. But it had 
struck bottom by this time, so he resorted 
to what might be called moral dis-suasion. 

“Tf you go to work here,” he said truc- 
ulently, *you'll have to get your hands 
dirty!" 

“I don’t mind that," was the quiet 
reply. 

* When do you want to begin?" 

“Right now, if you say so.” 

The foreman looked disappointed. 

“Well,” he remarked gru gingly, “Te- 
port at seven to-morrow morning." 


HEN the young man showed up as 
directed, he was set to work at as 
dirty a job as the shops afforded. After 
four years of study, and with an imposing 
scientific degree, he put on oeral and 
began grubbing away at seven do!lars a 
week. 
As he sees it now—and, what is more 
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important, as he saw it then—this was 
quite all right. You remember he told me 
that he always has concentrated on the 
one job immediately before him. 

Presently, the foreman, who had done 
his best to shove the new recruit to the 
very bottom of the ladder, transferred 
him to another department. 

When Swope thanked him, the foreman 
replied with gruff kindliness, “You needn’t 
thank me! They wanted you in that de- 
partment. But," he added grimly, “you 
may be comin’ back here before long!" 

His new position was in the engineering 
department; and while his four years at 
Tech had taught him theoretical princi- 
ples, he had now to use these theories in 
actual practice. 

“Theories are all very well," he said to 
me; "but a theory is not a fact, until you 
have proved that it will work! 


“QNE of the problems given me was to 
calculate the strength of a shaft of a 
compound Corliss engine, to see if it was 
large enough to carry the armature of a 
dynamo. Thad no practical knowledge of 
what was involved; no basis except the 
theoretical knowledge I had gained at 
college. So I went to work on that basis, 
making an enormous number of mathe- 
catia calculations. 

“T said, a little while ago, that if you 
are sure of your facts, it doesn’t take much 
courage to state them. In this case, I was 
not sure that I did have the facts; and it 
was with fear and trembling that I took 
my completed calculations to the man in 
charge of the department. 

“He looked at the pages and pages, 
covered with figures. Then he eyed me 
pitvingly. 

*** Great Scott!” he exclaimed. ‘Did you 
do all that work?’ 

*** Yes, sir,’ I said. 

"'Didn't you know you could have 
saved yourself most of it?’ he demanded. 
‘Here! Let me show you!’ 

“ Picking up some books, he explained 
that the result of most of the calculations, 
which I had laboriously worked out for 
myself, were already available in these 
volumes. If I had known this, I could 
easily have got my facts, and have been 
sure that they were facts. 

"Fortunately, the results I had ob- 
tained were correct; but that was a lesson 
I never have forgotten. Ilearned the im- 
portance, not only of getting the facts but 
also of knowing the best way to get them. A 
man may feel a certain pride in being able 
to do a piece of work. buc if he does it in 
the hardest and most tedious way—that is 
nothing to be proud of! One of the most 
important things in modern affairs is to 
know the short-cuts which have been 
tested and proved. If hundreds of other 
travelers have made a trail part way up a 
mountain, use it! Then you will have 
more time and strength left to make a 
path beyond the point they have reached." 

Mr. Swope might have added that there 
are many trails "up the mountain," and 
that the wise man picks out the one he 
likes, and then sticks to it until he finds 
one he likes better. At any rate, that is 
what Swope did. 

Before Fis transfer to the engineering 
department—in fact, only a few months 
after he was hired for the job that would 
"get his hands dirty"—the time came for 
the annual inventory. The foreman, who 


FREE 
10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


ts Film 


That makes your teeth look 
“off color" and invites 
decay and gum troubles 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


Accept, please, this remarkable dental test which firms 
delicate gums and gives “off-color” teeth dazzling 
whiteness by removing the dingy film that clouds them 


N a few days you can work a trans- 

formation in your mouth this new 
way. Dazzling whiteness will supplant 
that “off-color” look of your teeth. 
Your gums will become firm and take 
on the healthy coral tint you envy. 


FILM . . . the trouble maker 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat. 


That film is an enemy to your tecth 
—and your gums. You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy, “off- 
color" look. It is the basis of tartar. 
Germs by millions breed in it, and they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of pyor- 
rhea and gum disorders. 


Old-time methods fail in successfully 
combating it. Regardless of the care 
you take now, your teeth remain dull— 
your gums toneless, 


New methods remove it. 
Your Gums become Firm 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their action 
is to curdle the film and remove it. Gums 
become firm and of healthy coral color. 


What you see when that film is re- 
moved—the dazzling whiteness of your 
teeth—will delight and amaze you. 

Largely on dental advice, the world 


has turned to this method. A few days’ 
use will prove its power beyond doubt. 


Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube will 
be sent you free. 


[| 
1 Pensad Patom [| 
[| [L| 
FILM the worst H FREE nz DSO ent : 
rto teeth 1 Mail Coupon for The NewDay Quality Dentifrice , 
enemy to tect i 10-Day Tubeto Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities i 

I 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY H 
You can feel it with your tongue H Dept 749, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., U. S, A. H 
| 
: NOME ee NET AE PM A EE a he TREE I 
[| 
Canadian Office and Laboratories : Toronto, Canada - [| 
London Office: London, S. E. 1 | Address ... H 

LI ) 
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was counting the stock in that depart- 
ment, asked Swope to write down the 
figures. True to lis instinct of concen- 
trating on the job immediately before him, 
Swope made a clear and methodical tabu- 
lation of the totals. 

When the foreman sent this tabulation 
to the general foreman, the latter was so 
impressed that he asked Swope to make 
out the complete report which was to 
go to the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent, in his turn, immediately coveted 
the services of so careful a worker, and of- 
fered the young man a clerical position. 

It would have meant a higher salary 
and a “white collar job,” but the promo- 
tion was declined with thanks. Swope 
knew what he wanted, and clerical work 
did not fill the bill. So he refused to be 
side-tracked. 

A little later, he again refused. By this 
time he had begun to attract notice, and 
occasionally was given a chance to try 
something heiter than his job in the repair 
shop. One of the opportunities offered 
him was in the experimental laboratory. 
The work there was extremely interesting 
and his training fitted him for it. Prob- 
ably the average young man would have 
yielded to the temptation of a ''nice" 
position with higher pay. But Swope once 
more declined with thanks, explaining 
that his goal was the engineering depart- 
ment. 

The result was that he went back to his 
original job; and it was not until he had 
spent a year at this crude work, with its 
lower wages, that he finally got the pro- 
motion he wanted. 

Even then his salary was small. He was 
twenty-seven years old before he was 
earning seventy-five dollars a month as a 
designer in the engineering department. 


ALK with the men who know Mr. 

Swope intimately, and you will hear 
some striking phrases about him. One of 
these is the declaration that he “never 
misses a trick." As far back as December, 
1898, he did something which must have 
started them to saying this. 

A few weeks after his twenty-sixth 
birthday, he went to St. Louis to spend 
Christmas with his parents. While he was 
there, he happened to hear of a new build- 
ing which was being erected by some 
people he knew. Immediately he went to 
them and outlined plans for the electrical 
equipment which would be required. No- 
body had asked him to do this. He acted 
entirely on his own initiative; but as a 
result, he booked a substantial order for 
his company. 

This was his first experience in selling. 
Up to that time he had beet busy with the 
mechanical problems of making equip- 
ment. But when he got that contract he 
tasted a new experience. À whole new 
field opened before his imagination. And, 
just as he had known that he did not want 
to enter certain other fields—clerical work 
and laboratory research—he now knew 
that he did want to enter this one. 

The truth is that Swope has a genius for 
organization; for planning, and for putting 
his plans through. Merely to design a 
dat fap did not satisfy hım. That was 
only the beginning of the vastly more 
complex problems of manufacture, sales, 
and distribution. He had the engineering 
instinct. But he began to see that it could 
be applied to the management of men, of 
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methods, of markets, as well as to the 
planning of machinery. 

His trip to St. Louis had made him sure 
of certain facts: First, that there was a 
lot of electrical business to be had in that 
city. Second, that he could get it for his 
company. 

Believing that this was a “two and two 
make four" proposition, he went to the 
manager and suggested that someone be 
sent to St. Louis to open a branch office 
for the Western Electric. He did not sug- 
gest himself as the prospective manager of 
this branch; but, under the circum- 
stances, he naturally expected to be of- 
fered the position. 

When, a few weeks later, the manager 
told him that this branch really was to be 
opened, Swope had a moment of delighted 
satisfaction. But it was only a moment! 
The alluring vision of himself as the head 
of the new office vanished when the mana- 
ger added: 

“We have decided to send Mr. So-and- 
so down there to take charge.” 

He was intensely disappointed. He had 
originated the plan. He had proved that 
he could get the business in that field. It 
seemed as simple as two and two make 
four. And yet his facts had failed to get 
across. He said nothing, but he had re- 
ceived a severe jolt. His confidence in the 
power of facts was decidedly shaken. 


BU things soon began to happen which 
reéstablished this confidence. His su- 
periors evidently wanted to be sure that 
the St. Louis incident was not a fluke, but 
an evidence of genuine business ability; 
and in order to find this out they trans- 
ferred him to the commercial department. 

He quickly proved that he was a 
“natural-born salesman” and also that his 
technical training was an asset in selling. 
His experience as an engineer enabled him 
to give his customers practical service; and 
so de helped them to avoid mistakes and 
to save money—which was one more 
example of the power of facts. 

But he soon had to learn another lesson. 
On one occasion he was sent to Kansas, 
to outline recommendations for electrical 
equipment in a new penitentiary. His 
report and those of competing firms were 
gubeniteed to the board of governors, 
which was to award the contract. 

It was Swope the engineer, not Swope 
the salesman, that made out that report! 
for it was filled with such a mass of be- 
wildering technical details that the gov- 
ernors hadn’t the remotest idea what it 
meant. The result was that a rival com- 
pany won the contract. 

When Swope returned to Chicago, he 
started to give the manager a full account 
of the affair. But that gentleman promptly 
interrupted the story. 

“Did vou get the contract?” he demanded. 

“No,” said Swope, "but—" 

“That’s all I want to hear!" was the 
brusque reply, and the interview ended 
then and there. 

That incident taught Swope not one 


lesson only, but two. In later years, his , 
business associates have declared that his | 


motto is “Get it done!” 
certain thing; hoping to do it; even trying 
to do it; these are all right as far as they 
go. But the man to tie to ts the one who 
gels it dune. 

That curtly ended interview with his 
superior was a sharp lesson on the subject 
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THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 

In this country the telephone 
ops transformed the life of the 
arm. 


It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural po aeon ind dioe 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 
farmer's watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. It has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and property by giving am- 

le notice of devastating floods. 

Three million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 
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of showing results. But it also taught the 
young man something else; something 
which he put into words soon after he 
became president of the General Electric 
Company. In his first talk to the foremen 
of the immense plant at Schenectady, he 
said to them: “Remember, always, that 
you are dealing with men—and that men 
are not machinery.” 

These words were an echo of Swope’s 
thoughts more than twenty years before, 
when his brief interview with his manager 
hurt and disappointed him. He had 
wanted to explain what he had done, and 
to be told how and where he had made his 
mistakes. When this chance was denied 
him, he felt that he was unkindly treated. 

I imagine he also felt that his superior 
was not doing “a sensible thing!" At any 
rate, he promised himself then, that if he 
ever should be placed in charge of other 
men, he would try to give them human 
understanding. It would be up to him to 
get things done. But it would also be up 
to him to help get them done. When a 
man adopts that as his business creed, the 
world soon says of him, as I said of Mr. 
Swope, that “he has a genius for organi- 
zation.” 


GO on with the story: About a year 

after the St. Louis branch was opened a 

new manager was sent there; and this time 

the new manager was Gerard Swope! Two 

and two had made four. Somehow, they 
always do. 

Within two years after Swope took 
charge, the St. Louis business had become 
so important that a branch company, in- 
stead of a mere branch office, was or- 
ganized there. Swope, then only twenty- 
nine years old, was made its president. 

With this record, he inevitably received 
various flattering offers, but he declined 
them all. He was “concentrating on the 
job immediately before him." 

Gradually, his territory was enlarged. 
The business was growing and he knew 
that he was growing with it. Not until he 
was thirty-five years old did he feel that 
one of these offers was the thing he wanted. 

At that time, Harry B. Thayer was 
made general manager of the Western 
Electric. A dinner invitation is not usually 
considered “an official act.” But when 
Mr. Thayer asked Swope to dine with him, 
in the spring of 1908, it was one of the 
first, and also one of the most important, 
of Thayer’s acts as general manager. 

Before the dinner was over, Mr. Thayer 
had asked his guest’s idea about develop- 
ing Western Electric sales. Swope re- 
sponded eagerly and at length. When he 
paused for breath, his host quietly re- 
marked, “How would you like to be 
general sales manager?" 

This took away the breath he was just 
recovering, but he managed to indicate 
that he would accept with alacrity. 

* Where do vou think the headquarters 
should be?” Thayer asked. 

“New York,” was the prompt reply. 

And so Gerard Swope came to New 
York, on his way to the twenty-fifth floor 
of the Equitable Building and the presi- 
dency of the General Electric. 

In the fourteen years which intervened, 
his program of "getting things done—and 
helping to get them done" went steadily 
forward. He developed home markets. 
He went to Europe and to the Orient, to 
build up the foreign business. During the 


war, he quit his own job and went to 
Washington, to help get things done on the 
General Staff as Assistant Director of 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic under Gen- 
eral Goethals. 

In a letter, one of the heads of the War 
Department declared that Swope achieved 
“a maximum of efficiency, without temper, 
and with a minimum of fretting over ob- 
stacles.” Which strikes me as an almost 
perfect definition of a good executive. 

Incidentally, he worked daily from nine 
A. M. to eleven P. M.—which makes the 
freedom from temper and fretting still 
more impressive. r own Government 
gave him the Distinguished Service Medal; 
and the French Government made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. “Tem- 
per" and “fretting” were not mentioned 
in these citations; but from our point of 
view they ought to have been. 

His next move proved once more the 
phrase which is so often used about him: 
“He knows what he wants." 

He did not go back to the Western 
Electric Company, but accepted the presi- 
dency of the International General Elec- 
tric Company, which handles the foreign 
business of the General Electric itself. 
With the zeal of a conqueror—but a con- 
queror who brings service and not a sword 
—he went to work at his new job. 

Before his advent, the foreign business 
had been handled by a department of the 
parent company; and the General Electric 
officials had been accustomed to decide the 
problems of this foreign business. Some of 
them were now on the board of the Inter- 
national Company, and they rather ex- 
pected that the responsibility of making 
decisions would still be up to them. They 
soon found, however, that it was not! The 
new president did his own deciding. 


FTER a certain period of surprise and 
even misgiving, the officials reached a 
decision of their own. It is one which 
people always reach when they encounter 
a person who can do things for them—and 
do things right! This decision was to let 
Mr. Swope run his job without inter- 
ference. 

He did run it for three years. Then the 
men who had been controlling the affairs 
of the General Electric decided to shift the 
brunt of the load from their own shoul- 
ders. Charles A. Coffin, the founder of the 
company, retired. E. W. Rice became 
honorary chairman, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board—and Gerard Swope, 
who was at least a semi-outsider, was made 
president! 

When the announcement of his election 
was made public there was a good deal of 
surprise, inside the company as well as 
outside. In some quarters there was dis- 
appointment, doubt, even antagonism. 
The highest possible tribute to Mr. Swope, 
as a business executive and as a man, has 
been the complete transformation of this 
doubt and opposition into confidence and 
loyalty. 

And here is a remarkable thing: He 
achieved this result by following, not the 
familiar and approved methods of his 

redecessors, but his own convictions! 
Vithin a few weeks after he was made 
president, he visited every one of the 
company’s plants, and became personally 
acquainted with every man of any impor- 
tance in the organization. He called con- 
ferences on advertising and on sales 
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methods, an unprecedented thing in the 
history of the company. He started a 
campaign to make the General Electric 
known, not only to the dealers who handle 
its products but to the people—the average 
man and average woman, for whom elec- 
tricity is the great modern miracle-worker. 

He promoted plans for enabling the 
employees to save money, and to invest 
their savings wisely. e showed the 
company itself how to save money. Be- 
fore he became president, $25,000,000 had 
been appropriated for certain new build- 
ings. One of Mr. Swope's first acts was to 
work out plans for employing the facilities 
of the old buildings to so much better 
advantage that this $25,000,000 expendi- 
ture was avoided. 

Most young men hope to become, or at 
least dream of becoming, an executive. 
Gerard Swope is to-day one of the greatest 
business executives in the country; and, 
while you may not be able to put your 
finger on all the qualities that have made 
him what he is to-day, it is easy to pick 
out some of them. 

A passion for accuracy, for instance; for 
knowing, instead of guessing. A deter- 
mination to get things done; and a willing- 
ness to help get them done. A realization 
that men are not mere machines; that 
even a machine needs to be understood, 
and that a man needs this infinitely more. 
A good business creed could be made out 
of those three “articles of faith" alone. 
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left in the garage when he went swimming. 

“Come on in, Ben, and have a piece of 
chocolate cake," I said. The poor kid 
always looked so spindly I had a feeling 
he didn't get such terribly good board in 
spite of working hard for it. So I gave him 
a glass of milk and a veal-loaf sandwich, 
and a peach, too, and sat out on the 
kitchen stool watching him eat. 

“T got 'rested the other day,” he sud- 
denly said between bites. 

“Arrested, Ben!" I gasped. “When? 
What for?" 

“The day you let me go swimmin’,” he 
said. “For playin’ in a empty building. 
We stopped on the way back from the 
Hole." 

My heart sank. He must have been 
with those Hunkies when they got into 
Mrs. Long's warehouse. 

“Oh, Ben,” I said, “you all did a lot of 
damage." 

" Yes'm," said Ben. “We didn't plan to 
do no damage—we just got to fooling, and 
we broke some windows and wires ’n’ 
things." He paused a moment. “It was 
an empty building,” he said hopefully. 

“And you have to appear before Judge 
Corson?’ 

“Yes’m, to-morrow.” 

“Ts your—the man you live with, going 
with you?” 

“Yes’m,” said Ben. 

You could see, just mentioning this 
man, that Ben was afraid of him. He'd 
given Ben a terrible whipping for getting 
arrested. Someway, Ben sitting there on 
the other kitchen stool, eating a piece of 
chocolate cake as though he'd never had a 
piece in his life before, looking so little and 
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spindly and kiddy, made things seem 
different. It had seemed natural enough 
for Mrs. Long to have a gang of boys 
who'd broken into her warehouse ar- 
rested—it never occurred to me that they 
weren't regular young criminals, out de- 
liberately breaking windows and wires 
and everything. But Ben, sitting there 
eating chocolate cake, didn’t look any 
more like a criminal than my little Jack 
asleep up-stairs. 

“It was an empty building," he re- 
peated. 

An empty building—I could remember 
when we were youngsters how we always 
used to play in the old canning factory. 
And Will and the other boys were always 
getting into empty houses if they could. 
Of course, it used to make the owners mad; 
but nobody ever dreamed of its being 
criminal. 


Iz WORRIED me all night. Iknew Judge 
Corson had thereputation of being pretty 
hard on people; and Mrs. Long, of course, 
is always mean as vinegar anyway. I felt 
awfully sorry for Ben. Dulcie ran in first 
thing in the morning to see that I was all 
right, having been alone in the house. 

*Did you see Mrs. Rapotowski last 
night?" she asked. 

“Mrs. who?" 

“Mrs. Rapotowski. One of the Hunky 
women down by the tracks. She's been 
around trying to see the members of the 
Mothers' Club." 

That must have been the woman 
America told me about. 

* What does she want of the Mothers' 
Club?” I asked, puzzled. 

Dulcie shrugged her shoulders. 

“She seemed to think the Mothers’ 
Club would do something about her boy 
that Mrs. Long had arrested, you know, 
for breaking into the warehouse. I said, 
‘Goodness, M rs. Rapotowski, the Mothers’ 
Club is a funny place for you to come with 
anything like that. Our club-room is in 
the warehouse, you know, and suffered as 
much as the other floors.’” Dulcie picked 
up the orange I'd been squeezing for the 
babies and nibbled at the inside that was 
left. “Bunch of young criminals!" she 
added. 

I thought of little Ben Brace. 

“Ben Brace is no criminal," I said. 
*"T here's nothing criminal in a boy break- 
ing into an empty building, and you know 
it. I'll bet your own Hisband used to do 
ELI 

* Well, don't jump on me about it," 
said Dulcie. “It isn't my warehouse. Go 
tell Mrs. Long you bet her husband used 
to, too." 

Mrs. Long's husband has just got a 
divorce, and Dulcie baugted good-na- 
turedlv at the idea. 

* Mrs. Rapotowski was all worked up 
about it," she added. "She's afraid 
they'll send her precious Nick to the re- 
form school. You ought to have seen her 
hat. Somebody'd given it to her when 
willow plumes were still in style." 

Honestly, when Dulcie said that, it 
seemed as though the sunshine pouring 
over my kitchen table had suddenly gone 
gray. If the Hunkies were sent to the 
reform school, Ben would be, too! 

(The reform school! Why, it's almost 
like a prison record for a man! The only 
boy I'd ever heard of who had to go never 
had lived it down. At the very best, it 


would be a terrible handicap for vears. 
As though Ben didn't have handicaps 
enough! I would see that kid face of his— 
*[t was an empty building." He hadn't 
meant a thing in the world but maybe a 
little mischief. The reform school for Ben 
Brace! 

After Dulcie had gone I just stood 
staring at the table for several minutes. 
Then I stopped and pulled myself to- 
gether. This just couldn't be let happen. 
Something had got to be done. If Will 
were only home! I looked at the kitchen 
clock, eight o'clock. No use to telephone 
Will at the Berrytown hotel; he'd. said 
they were going to be up and off by seven. 
I had no idea where I could get him before 
night. And the hearing was in Verblen at 
three that afternoon. 

If I could only have got Father Horton. 
He has influence with all the politicians, 
and takes lots of interest in getting voung 
people started right. Mother Horton 
always says she expects to see him come 
home some day with a bead band around 
his head, and telling her he’s joined the 
Camp-fire Girls. Surely he could have 
done something about Ben. But both 
Will and Father Horton were as far out of 
reach as the moon. 

I pushed some breakfast down the 
twins, fastened them into the back seat of 
the flivver with their safety straps, and 
dashed down to the store to find Father. 
He wouldn't have been as good as Father 
Horton even at his best, and this day was 
his very worst. He prides himself on 
taking inventory in the store during the 
dull time in August, instead of doing it the 
last of the year, like the Emporium, when 
the clerks are all in after the Christmas 
rush. So Father was hard at the inven- 
tory when I got there. At first, I couldn't 
even make him realize that I was talking 
to him. When he did, he looked up from 
under a counter, where he was trving to 
find something or other and asked: 

“Are you or the babies sick or hurt, or 
anything?" 

* No, but—" I began. 

“Then don't talk to me now,” he said. 
“Come over to the house to-night.” 

“I can't—to-night will be too late!” 

“That must be fourteen, not nineteen,” 
said Father to Miss MacAllister, paying 
no more attention to me than as though 
I'd been a breeze blowing in at the door. 
Certainly there was no help there. 


HEN I dashed up to see Mother. She'd 

just had a letter from Kathie asking 
her if she'd make some rompers like the 
pattern she was sending, and Mother was 
trying the pattern out on a piece of pink 
chambray she'd had in the house. 

“If I piece all the sleeves under the arm, 
I can get four out,” she said. “What’s the 
trouble, Dotty?” She didn’t know little 
Ben Brace, and wouldn’t take her mind 
off the rompers. She listened to me in a 
vague way, and I knew she was calculat- 
ing on the pieced sleeves all the time. 
“Oh, I wouldn't worry about it,” she said 
absently. ‘The judge isn't going to send 
any boy to reform school who hasn't done 
anything." 

Then I went to Mother Horton's. She 
paid attention to what I was saying; but 
she said that the reform school was the 
place for bovs who went around breaking 
Into warehouses. 

“Tt was an empty warehouse, Mother 
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Horton," I said. “Why, you know Will 
-— to break into empty houses, him- 
selt. 

“He never broke into a warehouse. I'm 
sure of that!" 

“That was because there wasn't an 
warenouse in Montrose then," I said. 
“He might have if there had been.” 

“Well,” said Mother Horton neatly, 
"nobody was ever sent to the reform 
school for something he might have done!" 

And as far as she was concerned, that 
closed the subject. I climbed back into 
the car, beginning to feel desperate. Then 
I happened to think of Mrs. Rapotowski’s 
thinking the Mothers’ Club might do 
something about it, and it struck me that 
it mightn't be such a silly idea. So I drove 
to Rosemary's. . 

Rosie was sympathetic enough, but not 
helpful. She hoped Ben wouldn't get sent 
to the reform school, but that was as far 
as it went. Of course, no house where 
there are four children under six years old 
is any place to go for help in the morning. 

I drove from there up to Mrs. Frank 
Kirstead's. That was a million times 
worse. Frankie had been exposed to 
measles, and Mrs. Kirstead was frantic, 
and had been taking his temperature 
every half-hour all morning to see if he'd 
caught them, and the last time Frankie 
had got mad and bitten the end off the 
thermometer, and I had to stay till the 
doctor got there. 

Corinne didn't know Ben Brace, and 
said she didn't see what the Mothers' Club 
could possibly do about it, anyway. She 
didn't believe they'd send a boy to re- 
form school for just that, and had I for- 
pon that this was the afternoon of 

ulcie’s baby party for little Dulcie's 
first birthday? T actually had forgotten, 


but as soon as I remembered I realized | 


that it would be useless to tackle Dulcie. 

That was the way it went everywhere. 
The twins got tired and cross, being 
strapped into the flivver so long, and both 
veled blue murder, their voices floating 
after like streamers as I drove from place 
to place. When I finally got home at 
noon, I had tried everybody I could think 
of, and there wasn't a soul who would do 
anything. 


A I fed the children and got them down 
for their naps, I madeup my mind that, 
though I didn't see what on earth I could 
do, f should have to go over to Verblen 
by myself that afternoon. Someway, 
watching little pa eating spinach, his 
funny fat little hand grabbing the spoon 
lixe a shovel, I knew that, though it was 
a cinch I couldn’t do anything to help, at 
least I'd got to go. 

I called up Mother, and she said she'd 
come down and watch the twins, so once 
more I started out in the flivver. 

I shall never forget the scared, gloomy 
feeling I had riding off down Main Street. 
I had a sense of something terrible about 
to happen that I’d got to stop, and 
couldn't. 

As I drove past Father's store I slowed 
up, with the desperate idea of making one 
more try at him. But when I saw how 
many people were going into the store, I 
realized it would be useless. Besides, I 
didn't have an awful lot of time to waste. 
Judge Corson's office is on the farther side 
of Verblen. 

I was driving along, feeling more and 
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more miserable every minute. At the 
station, Number Six was just in and peo- 

le were getting off the train. Somebody 
beed to me in a friendly way, and I 
recognized Miss Prescott. For a moment 
I just stared at her slick gray traveling 
suit and small black hat. And then sud- 
denly, it was as though the sun had come 
out from behind the clouds. 

“Oh, Miss Prescott, Miss Prescott! 
Can you wait just a minute?” 


HE came over to the flivver, and 
‘J desperately I told her what I'd been 
telling all over Montrose all morning. But 
how different it was. Miss Prescott 
listened and paid attention and under- 
stood. She'd never seen Ben, but she 
thought it was awful even for the Hunkies. 
She put her suit case in the back of the 
sedan and climbed into the front seat 
beside me. I drove on, feeling as different 
from the way I'd been feeling as day from 
night. Someway, it seemed as though I'd 
been starting alone, and now had the 


| whole U. S. Army and Navy back of me. 


Judge Corson's offire was little and 
stuffy, and there was a bunch of black- 
eyed boys, all scrubbed up within an inch 
of their lives and looking scared to death. 
Their mothers were there, too—shabby, 
worried-looking women; Mrs. Rapotowski 
in her drooping willow plumes. I saw Ben 
Brace there, with the meanest, sneakiest- 
looking man. And Mrs. Long, her mouth 
set on that hard, tight line. Send a boy to 
reform school—she'd send one to the 
electric chair if she could, for injuring any 
of her property! 

I looked at the black-eyed boys and 
their shabby, scared-looking mothers, and 
it suddenly dawned on me that if Ben 
hadn't thought of doing anything crim- 
inal, neither had they. After all, breaking 
into an empty building wasn't any worse 
just because it was some of the bunch 
down by the tracks that did it. After all, 
they might be Hunkies but they were 
boys. I saw Mrs. Rapotowski looking at 
her Nick from under her willow plumes. 
Could it be that Nick looked to her just 
the way little Jack with his pudgy hand 
around the spinach spoon did to me? 

[uie Corson had just finished sending 
a boy to the reform school—not one of 
this crowd but a seventeen-year-old from 
Verblen, a shifty-eyed, filthy fellow who'd 
been arrested twice before for stealing. 
The idea of little Ben Brace being thrown 
in with older bovs like that just made me 
sick all over. Í didn't even want Mrs. 
Rapotowski's Nick to be. 

Then Judge Corson called on Mrs. 
Long. You could tell that he was tired 
and hot and cross. After all, I suppose 
even judges are human, and Judge Cor- 
son has the reputation of being terribly 
hard on all the boys who come up before 
him. Mrs. Long had an itemized account 
of all the damage that had been done, and 
she reeled it off. Then the judge heard the 
policeman who had arrested the boys. 

“This seems to be a perfectly clear 
case," he said. He turned to the shabby 
mothers and asked if any of them had 
anything to say. Three leaped up and all 
began to talk at once, each one trying to 
talk the loudest and glare the other two 
down, and none of them making them- 
selves understood. It was plain to be seen 
that this was making Judge Corson all the 
crosser. He pounded on his desk and said, 


“One at a time,” pointing to the first one. 
She was so excited you couldn't under- 
stand what she said, except that Nicollett 
was good boy—never no trouble— The 
other two women jumped again. 

Judge Corson rapped sharply for them 
all to sit down. Mrs. Long smiled that 
mean, I-told-you-so smile of hers. 

“Judge Corson, will you allow me to 
say just one word, please?" 

After all the babble, Miss Prescott's 
voice sounded as sweet and cool as a drink 
of water. Judge Corson nodded to her to 
go ahead. It was a most courteous, re- 
spectful nod. Miss Prescott looked so 
slim and smart and competent in her well- 
fitting, quiet clothes. 

For years I'd heard about how Miss 
Prescott had got the merchants to do this, 
and the Woman's Club to do that; I'd 
seen the clever way she handled our 
Mothers’ Club committees; but I'd never 
really seen her at work before. 

It was a revelation. Quietly she talked, 
in that soft, well-bred voice of hers. As 
president of the Mothers’ Club, she told 
the judge she was speaking for the 
mothers who weren't quite intelligible 
when they spoke for themselves. Her 
smile was subtly flattering; it was as 
though it established a sort of under- 
standing between her and the judge. She 
went on to speak of what a very clean 
record the district down by the tracks had 
always had, as far as law-breaking was 
concerned; she spoke of the warehouse 
affair, which Mrs. Long had said was done 
out of spite and malice and sheer crimi- 
nality, as a bit of “most unfortunate boy 
mischief.” 


T WAS the strangest thing to see the 

judge’s crossness melting away under that 
cool, pleasant voice. pun the right touch 
of flattery here and there—so subtle you 
could hardly call it flattery, but it worked 
just like it. You could see Judge Corson 
fairly purring under it. She felt quite safe 
in promising, she went on, that the boys’ 
families could be depended upon to see 
that nothing of the sort happened again. 
Mrs. Long leaped to her feet. 

“What about my warehouse?” she 
demanded. “That’s already happened. 
What about what it will cost me to put it 
back in shape?” 

One of the mothers jumped and began 
to jabber something, and the judge 
pounded. 

Miss Prescott did not even look at 
angry Mrs. Long. 

“Tf Your Honor will be good enough to 
urge Mrs. Long to drop her charge,” she 
said, “I feel sure the parents of the of- 
fenders will see that the damage is re- 
paired. If they are not able to do so, I 
will assume the responsibility myself." 

There was a pause while the judge 
looked from Miss Prescott to Mrs. Long. 
It was a queer sort of silence. I never 
knew before that you could actually feel 
things, like power or hate, in the air. 
While Miss Prescott had been talking I 
had thought it must be something in her 
voice that made you so aware, in spite of 
her suave, flattering courtesy, of the iron 
hand inside the velvet glove. But the 
same feeling was in the very air after she 
stopped talking. ps as you could 
actually feel Mrs. Long's hate sizzling, 
you could feel that quiet, purposeful force. 
Maybe, of course, it was just Miss Pres- 
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cott's fame as a reformer, the reputation 
she's got for always putting things over 
or maybe everybody, even Judee rson, 
was seeing back of her the Prescott build- 
ing on Main Street and acre after acre of 
Beh farm lands. I can't be sure. 

But I am sure of one thing: Mrs. Long 
rather sulkily withdrew her charge, and 
each scared, black-eyed boy was given 
into the custody of his own mother. All, 
until the judge got to Ben Brace. Judge 
Corson knew the man Ben was living with, 
and evidently didn’t think much of him. 
He hemmed around, asked the man if he’d 
ever taken out formal guardianship of 
Ben? The man never hr and the judge 
asked Ben if he had any relatives. Ben 
said "No." The judge said Ben would be 
better off in the reform school than with 
this man. 

I had relaxed all over in relief; but when 
I heard him saying this, everythin 
tightened up again. Unconsciously 
clutched Miss Prescott’s arm. She was 
looking at Ben Brace, little and spindl 
and overworked. I thought of little Jac 
at home, and suddenly I knew there was 
nothing now I could do. Inside me, I be- 
gan praying desperately, asking the Lord 
to help me. I’d done all 1 could—couldn’t 
He take care of Ben Brace? 


UDDENLY, I heard Miss Prescott’s 

voice. 

“If Your Honor approves,” she said, 
“T should like to take the responsibility 
for this boy, myself.” 

I could hardly believe I was hearing 
straight. But I was. It was like a miracle. 
My prayer was answered. I just listened 
enough to realize that His Honor did ap- 
prove, most decidedly—to hear something 
or other about arrangements. But I only 
listened absently. Inside, in a sort of 
daze, I was still praying: 

“Oh, thank you, Lord, thank you, 
thank you—” 

I didn’t have to say anything more 
about His looking out for Ben Brace. I 
ene Miss Prescott could do it just as 
well. 

When, three months later, Miss Pres- 
cott actually legally adopted Ben, the 
town had something to talk about for 
weeks. In spite of the prejudice against 
the idea of an old maid having a boy to 
bring up, most people admitted she'd do 
wall by Ben. And a good thing, it would 
be, plenty of people said. It would give 
her something to do besides going around 
town looking for things to improve. 

It was an awful blow, of course, when 
the first thing she did after adopting Ben 
was to get our Mothers’ Club to work for a 
special children's judge, and probation 
officers, to be appointed in Verblen. 

“You'd think she'd have enough to do 
at home now, bringing up Ben," said Mrs. 
Frank Kirstead to me, "without going 
into politics. But then, of course, you 
couldn't expect her to take a real mother's 
interest in a boy she'd just adopted." 

A real mother—I thought suddenly of 
Miss Prescott, hustling over to Verblen, 
all stirred up over something that might 
happen to some boys she'd never even 
seen. 

“Well, I'm not sure," I said mildly. 
“But when you come right down to it, I 
shouldn’t wonder if Miss Prescott was the 
only real mother in Montrose!” 
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Morris Gest’s Life is Crowded with 


Gorgeous Adventures 
(Continued from page 37) 


arents had relatives in a city called 
Eon One of them, an uncle of mine 
named David Freedman, was said to be 
a rich man. 

*** Send me to America! I begged. And, 
since my father could think of no better 
solution of the problem, he consented to 
let me go. 

“Twas buta young boy when I left home. 
Two girls who had worked in my father's 
factory, and whom my parents knew to be 
intelligent and trustworthy, were leaving 
for America, and I was put in their charge. 
My father gave me money, and my 
mother fitted me out with clothing. But 
during the journey I was always encoun- 
tering people who were so desperately poor 
that I could not resist playing the bene- 
factor. The result was that I landed ‘n 
New York with almost no money and 
with only the clothes I wore on my back. 

“The two girls in charge of me were 
staying in New York, so I went alone to 
Boston by the night boat. As my relatives 
did not know I was coming, there was no 
one to meet me, and I wandered for hours 
through the maze of strange streets before 
I finally located my uncle and aunt. They 
arranged for me to live with a distant 
cousin, Mrs. Rubinstein; and my uncle 
promptly put me to work opening packing 
cases in the basement of his dry-goods 
store. 


UT trouble seemed to have followed 
me to America, for [distinguished my- 
self, the very first day, by runninganail into 
my hand, making myself worse than use- 
less at the packing-case job. I didn't want 
it, anyway! I hadn't come to the glori- 
ous land of freedom to work in a cellar! 
"Let me explain that my father was 
perfectly willing to pay my expenses. He 
arranged to send an ample sum of money 
every month. But I was proud as well as 
willful. I wanted to prove to s parents 
that I could take care of myself. 

* Maurice Richmond, a boy who lived 
next door to the Rubinsteins, sold papers 
in Scollay Square. We scraped up an 
acquaintance and I became his assistant. 
Maurice drilled me in a few English words, 
and circumstances quickly enlarged my 
vocabulary. 

“For instance, when one of my cus- 
tomers asked me for ‘the latest paper,’ I 
handed him a woman's magazine. I 
thought he had said ‘the ladies’ paper.’ 
Instead of grumbling, he purchased both, 
declaring that I would make a great sales- 
man. 

“He brought me several other cus- 
tomers; among them Mr. Thomas Galvin. 
He was a florist, and to eke out my 
scanty earnings I would buy flowers from 
him and sell them on the streets at night. 
I needed every penny I could get, for my 
profits as a newsboy were only a quarter of 
a cent for each paper I sold. 

“You see, I had promptly left my rela- 
tives and was entirely ‘on my own.’ Often 
I would work all day and half the night, 
with less than ten cents to show for it. 
I slept in Pi Alley; so called because it was 


so full of dirt and litter that it reminded 
the men from the printing office close by 
of the hopelessly _jumbled type, known 
among them as ‘pi. 

“There was a saloon on one side and a 
restaurant on the other, where we news- 
boys could get beans, coffee, and pie for a 
dime. My bed was a grating in the pave- 
ment; a location much in demand because 
of the warm air that came up from the 
printing office pressroom. 

“The place was also popular with cats 
and rats. They were as hungry as I was, 
and I always feared that they would try 
to make a meal off me/ My clothes, of 
course, became ragged and dirty. I stuffed 
papers in my shoes, to keep out the snow 
and the wet mud. When I didn't have 
ten cents for a feast of beans, coffee, and 
pie—and this often happened—I would 
manage on a doughnut or two, at a cent 
apiece, bought from a peddler. 

“Finally, Maurice Richmond's mother, 
having heard from her son that I was in 
desperate straits, agreed to give me a 
place to sleep and also my breakfasts, for 
thirty cents a week. But I couldn't al- 
ways earn even that much. 

“ The next spring I got another job, this 
time with a pushcart peddler. His stock 
in trade was second-hand laundry; the 
bundles which had been left at Chinese 
laundries and not called for. The peddler 
and his wares did not appeal to me. But 
the Chinamen, yellow, slant-eyed, curi- 
ously garbed, and chattering a strange 
language, captivated my imagination. 

“My life has proved the saying that 
coming events cast their shadows before. 
It was a long road from those Chinese 
laundries, in the slums of Boston, to my 
production of ‘Chu Chin Chow’ a few 
years ago; but the fascination which the 
Orient holds for me now began in those 
selfsame laundries. 


HE seed of “The Miracle’ also was 

planted in my imagination when I was 
a child in Russia. Bad boy though I was, 
churches had an irresistible attraction for 
me, especially the Greek Catholic churches. 
I would steal into them and sit for hours, 
thrilled by the sense of mystery, the lights 
and colors, the strange perfume of incense. 

“In these churches my most beautiful 
dreams came to me; and, to this day, I 
seldom walk past a church without going 
in for a little while. It is a wonderful 
place in which to think and to dream. 

“But even in those first squalid and 
ugly years in Boston I did not lose my 
dreams. One of them, curiously enough, 
was a vision of myself as a theatrical 
producer. And this one was more than a 
dream. It was an unyielding determina- 
tion. I don't know how I came by it, but 
I cannot remember a time when it was not 
an ineradicable part of me. 

“During my first year in Boston, I 
didn’t see the inside of a theatre. I hadn’t 
a nickel to spend for anything except food 
and occasional lodging. Then I happened 
to attract the attention of a young lawyer, 
William G. Thompson, who gave me one 
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of his cast-off suits and secured me a job 
in a law library. For dusting the books 
and running errands I received two dollars 
a week—a small fortune compared with 
the pennies I had been earning. 

“ For a few months,” laughed Mr. Gest, 
“T lived quite respectably, working in the 
library by day and going to night school 
in the evening. Then a glorious thing 
happened: Someone gave me a pass to 
the theatre and I saw my first play. After 
that, I again starved, and slept under the 
stars—spending every cent I could save 
to buy a cheap seat at the theatre. . 

“I was deliriously happy—but I was 
not satisfied! I felt as if I were outside the 

ates of paradise, looking in through the 
[s To pass through those gates Í must 
be in and of the theatre myself. So when 
I heard that a man named Mitnick might 
ssibly give me a small job at the old 
udley Street Opera House, I left the law 
library in the lurch, went to the theatre, 
and waited at the stage door for six long 
hours to present my plea. 


“I GOT the job! The fact that I agreed 
to a salary of fifteen cents a night was 
probably my chief recommendation. As 
it turned out, I didn’t always get that 
much. I sometimes worked until past 
midnight and received nothing. But even 
when my stomach was empty, my heart 
was full of joy. i 

“ However, as time went on, the box- 
office treasury was empty as often as my 
stomach was, and I had to hunt another 
job. For a while I aided and abetted a 
pushcart peddler in selling watermelons; 
and during this period I slept at night in 
the pushcart, and subsisted largely on a 
diet composed of watermelons which were 
unsalable. 

“ Meanwhile, my fever for the theatre 
continued unabated; and finally, having 
amassed, penny by penny, a fortune 
amounting to one dollar and a half, I 
came to New York. I ‘beat my way’ part 
of the trip; then paid a dollar to ride the 
rest of the way on a boat. 

* With fifty cents in my pocket, I went 
to the Bowery and hung around the Yid- 
dish theatres. I slept in wagons; and when 
my fifty cents had melted away I got 
an occasional bite to eat at free lunch 
counters in saloons. As I bought no 
drinks, however, my ‘graft’ was soon dis- 
covered and I was warned to keep out. 

“ After several days of starving, I sum- 
moned the courage of despair and went to 
see Thomashevsky, manager of one of the 
Yiddish theatres. He shook his head over 
my story, told me to return to Boston, 
and gave me the money for my ticket. 

* Back in Boston, I again took up the 
fight for the two necessities of my exist- 
ence: enough food to keep me alive, and 
some connection with the theatre. I hung 
around the Palace until they got tired of 
having me under foot and set me to work 
helping the bill posters. 

“At first my only pay was in passes to 
the show. But I gave these to the bar- 
tender of a neighboring saloon, and, in 
return, was allowed to patronize the free 
lunch counter. As I became more adept at 
‘sticking bills’ I was paid in money: two 
dollars a week. This enabled me to sleep 
indoors, which was lucky for me, as 
winter was then coming on—my third 
winter in America. 

** By this time I was twelve years old. 
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I was still poor, ragged, and hungry. But 
I had found the one thing which had lured 
me to this country. I was free and in- 
dependent! Master of myself and of my 
fate! I had been through bitter experi- 
ences, and my prospects were for more 
experiences of the same kind. But never 
for one moment did I regret the choice I 
had made. 

“The next few years were filled with 
gorgeous adventures—and trouble. That 
spring I made my second début as an 
actor. The first, as I told you, had been as 
the hind legs of a make-believe horse. My 
second was as a wave in a make-believe 
sea in a burlesque on ‘Way Down East.’ 

“T was one of several boys who bounced 
up and down under a canvas painted to 
represent water. Our efforts produced the 
illusion of waves. We were half suffo- 
cated and were choked with dust. But to 
feel that I was actually taking part in a 
play was worth a hundred times the 
twenty-five cents I received for each per- 
formance. 

“The following summer, I emerged into 
the open, appearing as ‘Bosco,’ the can- 
nibal that ‘eats ’em alive,’ in a street show. 
Arrayed in the most scanty garments, and 
blacked up with stove polish, I pretended 
to bolt huge quantities of raw meat for the 
edification of anyone who would pay a 
nickel to see me. 

“Later that summer, I fell in with two 
other boys, older than myself, who were 
going to Maine for the season of county 
fairs. I’m afraid their scheme for making 
money was not strictly ethical. They had 
bought some cakes of soap, cut it into 
small pieces, wrapped these carefully, and 
were planning to sell them as a magic stain 
remover. I was to be the ‘come-on’ man, 
the apparent bystander who pushes 
through the crowd and makes the first 


purchase. 

“In Maine I varied this program by 
doing odd jobs on the side. I cleaned the 
monkey cages of a circus; picked up the 
litter left by the patrons of a cheap resort 
in Portland; helped a phonograph man to 
sell records. I slept wherever I could find 
a corner to curl up in; and I had just one 
square meal in weeks. 

“The county fair season over, I went 
back to Boston, where I was janitor, usher, 
bill poster, and general factotum in a little 
Yiddish theatre. Then my fortunes took 
a turn for the better. I joined the Bill 
Posters! Union, and soon became a 
theatrical advertising agent—at eight dol- 
lars a week! 


“BEING now fourteen years old, and 

making big money, I began my career 
as a manager. First, I engineered some 
dances. They were popular and profitable. 
But I immediately did what I have been 
doing most of the time since then. I put 
my profits into a second venture—and lost 
them. This second venture was the pro- 
duction of Yiddish plays. I managed to 
put on half a dozen, for a ‘run’ of one 
night each. Then my money was gone— 
but it had been another gorgeous ad- 
venture. 

“There continued, as I said before, to 
be as many of these adventures as there 
were weeks in my young life. In 1901, for 
instance, I determined to visit the Ex- 
position at Buffalo. My railroad fare took 
all my money except a few cents; so I 
wielded a pick and shovel with a gang of 
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laborers until I had earned the price of a 
season ticket. Later, I got a job as driver 
of a camel in the ‘Streets of Cairo.’ I 
liked that! Even a fake Orient. had its 
glamour. Moreover, in addition to my 
wages I received so many tips that I 
wound up the season with two hundred 
and twenty dollars in my possession. 

“ Provided with this fabulous amount of 
the sinews of war, I was ready at last to 
invade and conquer New York. But as my 
two hundred and twenty dolars was 
stolen from my room the day after I 
arrived, I discovered that there were 
various wavs of becoming impoverished. 
This one left me with only fifty cents in my 
pocket. : 

“Of course my first goal in New York 
was the district of the theatres. And, 
equally as a matter of course, the one 
e ich drew me most strongly was the one 
with the great name, ‘Belasco,’ over its 
doors. I became almost as much of a 
fixture, in front of his theatre, as the sign 
which bore his name. 

“Meanwhile, I was making a bare liv- 
ing as a ticket ‘scalper’ on the sidewalk 
outside the building, this being in the days 
when ticket scalping was permitted and 
evenencouraged. One night, Mr. Belasco’s 
manager, Ben Roeder, noticed me out 
there, and was so impressed by my zeal 
and enthusiasm that he invited me into 
his office. 

“Thrilled by the hope that this would 
bring me to Mr. Belasco’s notice, I told 
Mr. Roeder all about myself; my strug- 
gles, and dreams and ambitions. It did 
not bring the meeting with Mr. Belasco 
but it did lead to an introduction to Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein, the vaudeville mana- 
ger. 


“T WAS barely nineteen then, but Mr. 

Hammerstein listened to me as atten- 
tively as if I had been his equal in years 
and in position. He must have found my 
ideas interesting; for, two days later, I 
sailed for Europe as his agent in securing 
attractions. During my six vears with 
him, I helped to build the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in Philadelphia; and it is a 
curious coincidence that, this vear, my 
production of ‘The Miracle’ will be pre- 
sented in that very theatre. 

“Next, I formed a partnership with F. 
Ray Comstock and began the series of 
productions which have been the most 
glorious of all my adventures. Trouble? 
Yes—if fortunes made and lost can be 
counted as trouble. When I first brought 
over the Russian Ballet at tremendous 
expense, and took it to Chicago, in 1911, 
we had an audience of only twenty! Last 
season, with another Russian importation, 
the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio, 
we packed the same Chicago theatre for 
weeks. That's the road I like to travel, 
the road from trouble to triumph. 

“When I decided, in 1921, to bring the 
Chauve-Souris to America, I was $450,000 
in the hole. To carry out my plan might 
double that deficit. But here was some- 
thing I believed to have true artistic 
worth. So I staked on it, not what I 
possessed, but what I did not possess— 
which is the most tremendous stake of all. 

“Iwon. But immediately I risked all I 
had gained, and more, to bring Stanis- 
lawsky and his company to America. And 
next Í again staked my all, and mortgaged 
my future, to produce “The Miracle.’ 


HE most beautiful Cone in America! With those mechanical 
niceties that insure finer tone and volume, this Tower Speaker 
virtually revolutionizes present day conceptions. The double- 
drive unit, the acoustically perfect non-warping Cone, the eight 
Price connections from unit to Cone, the free-edge construc- 


$ go" these basic features establish Tower Supremacy. 
Q. On Sale by Good Dealers from Coast to Coast. 


TOWER MFG. CORP. - - + BOSTON, MASS. 


Sewage Disposal to 


Country Home, Camp or— 
any bulldinz in unsewered districts. Protect 
bealth and increase property values with 


. . 
San Equip Septic Tanks 
Perfect sanitation. Thousands in use. 
No failures. Ask our specialists for Free 
Plan Sheets 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 

830 Free St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers also of sanitary waterless toilets. 


eauty is just 
b ‘one ha Jf of it! 


of EN like style in their hosiery just as much as 
their wives and sweethearts do. But beauty 
is just half enough. Men must have real Iron 
Clad strength besides. They want to wear and 
wear and wear their hose without the necessity 
of darning. 
So here is the very latest Iron Clad sock for 
them—woven of pure thread silk and rayon 
in beautiful two-color combinations. The 
smartest pattern of the season—sheer and silky 
to keep the foot and ankle cool and comfy, but 
stoutly woven to keep the holes away. 
14,000 stores are selling these Iron Clads with 
a rigid guarantee. Ask for style 511. If your 
dealer can't supply you, mail us your remit- 
tance, and we'll send your socks to you 
direct. State size (9 to 12, 75f a pair) 
and color (Grey, French Tan, Poudre 
Blue, Tan Bark, and Navy). They are 
all pure silk and rayon two-color com- 
binations with mercerized top and heel 
and toe for extra strength. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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eautify Homes-Make Money 


Earn $50 to $100 weekly. Big 
demand for Professional interior 
decorators Our practical home 
study course enables you to hold & 
high aalaricd position or go in busie 
ness for yourself without additional 
tusestment. Send for beautifully 
illustrated book 


3357 Broadway Dept. S, Chicago 
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This Is So Easy! 


Thanks to 3-in-One, cleaning and 
polishing woodwork, furniture and 
floors isn't the grubby task it once 


| was. Do this: 


(1) Wring out a cloth from cold ji 
water and put a few drops of 3-in- 
| One on it. (2) Go over the wood- 
| work, a small surface at a time. 
Rub with the grain of the wood. M 
(3) Polish with a soft, dry cloth. 
Continue until surface is covered. 
As “wash” cloth becomes soiled, 
Í rinse and re-oil. 


^ 
| 3-in-One. 
| Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes Wi 
Smudges, stains, surface scratches 
vanish. The beautiful grain is re- 
| vealed anew. The surface hastaken M 
on à high, lasting lustre. 
M 
i 
J| 


Other home-made 3-in-One "'labor.saving M 


devices” such as Dustless Dust Cloths, Pol- 
ish Mops, etc., are described in Dictionary M 
of Uses, wrapped around every bottle; also 


in Folder, ' 79 Uses in Your Home.” 
Sold in good stores everywhere in l-oz., | 
3-oz. and 7/4 pint bottles: also in3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. The %-pint bortle is the econom- 


| ical household size. Look for the Big Red | 
M "One" on the label. W 
FREE-- Libéral Sample and Special | 
I" Folder, "79 Uses In Your Home." M 
| 


Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 CP. William St., New York, N. Y. J 
32 Years of Continuous Service A 
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TYPEWRITER! 


A GENUINE UNDERWOOD! 


Citp and mail this, 1f you want a real reballt UNDERWOOD- 
sce of all typewriters. Remanufactured and guaranteed FIVE 
years. Price and terms you'll NEVER see equaled. 
FREE BOOK §¥'th this BARGAIN and other models | 
in FULL COLORS! Typist’s Manual, 
touch trpewriting course offer, etc. Write at ONCE to 
Shipman- Ward Mfg. Co., 2066 Shlpman Bldg., CHICAGO. l 
"adt. any 


Name... 


“For weeks, while the workmen were 
transforming the interior of the Centu 
Theatre into the semblance of a cathedral, 
money simply poured out—scores of 
thousands of dollars! Many a time, my 


| dreams have impoverished me; and this 


one seemed absolutely insatiable. But it 
was a gorgeous adventure, worth all the 
trouble and torturing anxiety it cost me. 
For it was an adventure in search of 
happiness; the happiness of creating 
Beauty, for the delight of people's eyes 
and souls. 

“I have heard a quotation about 
‘making a poet out of a man.’ It was like 
that—this changing of a theatre into a 
cathedral. 


“THE undertaking—not only the con- 
struction work, but the assembling and 
training of the company—was a tre- 
mendous task. And there is one person, 
whose name has never been publicly 
mentioned in connection with it, yet who, 
in her own wonderful way, made the 
achievement possible. 

“That person was my wife. For fifteen 
years, she has been the most perfect com- 
rade and helper a man ever had. When I 
have risked material luxury, and even 
comfort, in order to achieve something I 
believed worth-while, she never has ut- 
tered a word of protest. On the contrary, 
she always has urged me to make any 
sacrifice to accomplish my purpose. And 
she has done this, knowing that she would 
have to share the sacrifice, if it came. 

“Her sympathetic understanding never 
fails me. When I go home, worn to the 
breaking point, there is never any im- 
patient ‘Why do you do this?’ or, ‘Why 
don't you do that?’ . There is just her 
gentle touch on my. hand, and her quiet 
voice saying, "The only thing that counts 
is that you shall achieve what you want to 
accomplish.’ When I most need them, she 
gives me peace and courage. I owe her 
more than I can express. 

“As you probably know, she is Mr. 
Belasco’s daughter. I fell in love with her 
the first time I met her,” he said, smiling; 
“but I did not win her until after a long 
and up-hill struggle. That first meeting 
was in October, 1907, at New Haven, 
where Mr. Belasco was trying out ‘The 
Grand Army Man.’ After the perform- 
ance the company went to a nearby 
restaurant for supper; but as they were 
about to sit down they discovered that 
they would be thirteen at table.  . 

“T had gone up to New Haven to see 
the play; and I, also, was in the restaurant 
for a bite to eat. So, to escápe the tra- 
ditional thirteen hoodoo, I was asked to 
join the supper party—and was seated 
next to Reina Belasco. 

“From that moment,” he laughed, “it 
was all over with me. She was che girl of 
my dreams. But,” he added, “of all my 
dreams, that was the one which most 
stubbornly resisted being realized. I 
certainly made no progress that night, for 
I was so thrilled by being with her that I 
couldn’t say a word. 

“Back in New York, I found out that 
she and her sister often drove in the Park. 
For months I, too, drove in the Park! 
That is to say, I rode in a cab, with the 
curtains down, so that I could peer out at 
the object of my devotion without being 
seen myself. 

“Finally, by mere chance, I was seated 


next to her at a matinée; and, plucking up 
my courage, I asked if I might call on her. 
She agreed to speak to her father about it 
and to let me know whether he would 
consent. Now that Mr. Belasco and I 
have been firm friends for years I can 
smile over the fact that he flatly and 
furiously refused his consent; but it was no 
smiling matter then. 

"His opposition, however, had the 
usual effect. It aroused rebellion, and his 
daughter and I used to meet secretly at 
the home of a mutual friend, Mrs. Bald- 
win Sloan. When I finally dared to ask 
*the only girl in the world' to marry me, 
she consented. But when she asked her 
father's consent, he-violently refused, and 
sent her to California in order to break up 
the affair. 

“She was willing to marry me without 
his approval, but I could not bring myself 
to do this. I must have his consent; and I 
believed I could win it if I could talk with 
him. But he gave orders not to admit me 
to his office; and when he walked from the 
door to his carriage, he had half a dozen 
of his employees on hand to prevent my 
speaking to him. 

“In despair, I went to his hotel one 
night and waited for hours to intercept 
him as he passed through the lobby. At 
three A. M., I woke from a doze to see him 
just disappearing up the stairs. I dashed 
after him; and in spite of his angry pro- 
tests I insisted on entering his apartment. 
He threatened to throw me out of the 
window. To Mrs. Belasco, who came in to 
find out what all the noise was about, he 
said that I had come like a thief in the 
night, to steal his daughter. 

“Tt seems to me,’ she replied calmly, 
‘that he has come like an honest man, to 
ask you for your daughter, although he 
might have run off with her long ago." 

“T needn't tell you," said Mr. Gest, 
“that I had a wonderful mother-in-law! 
She won my affection and loyalty that 
night; and she continued to win them 
through the years that followed. 

“Her kindness encouraged me. I knew, 
too, that Mr. Belasco had cabled to 
Russia for information about my family; 
and as I knew that he would hear only 
good reports on that score, I was not so 
frightened by his show of anger as I might 
have been. I pled my case with all the 
earnestness at my command; and at last, 
just as the dawn came stealing through 
the windows, another dawn warmed my 
heart, for I had won his consent. A few 
weeks later—on june Ist, 1911, almost 
four years from the night I met her and 
fell in love with her—his daughter became 
my wife. 


“JN ONE way, I am as fortunate as any 
human being can be. I have had a won- 
derful wife, a wonderful father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, wonderful friends, and a 
wonderful father. I love them all, deeply 
and sincerely. But"—he stopped a mo- 
ment, then bad up at me, a new light 
shining in his eyes—“there is one love,” 
he said, *which is above and beyond all 
others. It is my love for my mother. 

“There is nothing else in the world like 
the love of a child for its mother. It is the 
one inextinguishable fire that burns in our 
hearts, year after year. It is the one and 
only true fountain of youth; for so long 
as a man has that love of his mother, he 
can still become ‘as a little child.’ 


Morris Gest's Life is Crowded with Gorgeous Adventures, by Mary B. MULLETT 
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“T go to Europe every yeat, on various 
missions connected with my work. But 
always there is a song in my heart: I am 
going to see my mother! When, at last, I 
open the door of her room, and she takes 
me in her arms—" 

After a moment, he went on: 

“For a long time, perhaps half an hour, 
we do not speak. I am just a little child, 
in the blessed haven of his mother's arms. 
The world seems to fade away. I don't 
even think. I am conscious of only 
one sensation—perfect peace and happi- 
ness. 

* We have little to say. I never have 
been able to talk to my mother. I adore 
and reverence her so much that words 
seem almost a desecration of my feeling 
for her. But she understands! She herself 
has always been a silent woman. She 
never chattered idly, as so many women 
do. But her spirit spoke, even though 
her lips were silent. Her very presence 
was always, to me, like beautiful music. 
And music has an eloquence more subtle 
and more poignant than that of mere 
words. 


“T TNDERNEATH every other con- 

sideration—ambition, pride, the de- 
sire to achieve for the satisfaction of achiev- 
ing—there is another impulse, more pow- 
erful than all of these together: the 
wish to achieve something worthy of my 
mother. 

“The man who is conscious of that 
underlying desire possesses an infallible 
compass, if he will be guided by it. Asa 
child, of course I didn’t analyze myself. 
But I know now, that in all the ugliness of 
my first years here in America, I had 
courage to go on because I believed I 
would justify myself, in the end, to my 
mother. 

“That I have succeeded in doing so is 
the one ‘success’ of which I am proud. 
Money, in itself, means nothing to me. 
Recently I was offered $250,000 for ten 
weeks’ work. I accepted the offer. Not 
for the $250,000! But because of the 


chance to achieve something new and fine. | 


In motion pictures? Yes, in the ‘movies’! 
Where could I find a better field to carry 
on my fight for more beauty in the lives of 
the millions? 

“ But just to get more money for my- 
self— Well, read this letter,” picking up a 
paper from his desk. “It is in answer to 
one which a well-known editor wrote me, 
and in which he made some amusing 
remarks about my contempt for money.” 

Here is Mr. Gest’s reply to those re- 
marks: 

*"Thank you very much for your note. 


Never was there a nail hit more squarely | 


on the head. If what is in my mind de- 
velops, I shall look forward to receiving 
your next letter in Sing Sing prison; 

ecause, in what I am Senda now, I 
may get an awful wallop. Money and I 
are not good friends. I believe that money 
is good only for what you can do with it. 
Figures in a bank book don’t give me any 
kick." 

You see, I was right when I said that 
Morris Gest sails the high seas of life in 
search of the stuff his dreams are made of. 
In that quest he is surely the most 
benevolent of buccaneers. For the won- 
derful cargoes he captures have impov- 
erished no one and have enriched us 
all. 
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In three words... 


NOT too much Turkish, not G6 ue Turkish; 
neither over-rich nor commonplace... But 
just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 


the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers TosAcco Co, 
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Kit 


If you crave independence—an extra 
income all your own with which to 
buy those things you’ve wanted so 
long. HERE'S YOUR CHANCE! 


Mr. Heath clipped a coupon like 
this years ago and has since built up 
an independent source of income 
for himself by acting as special sub 
scription representative for a num- 
ber of publications including Col- 
lier's, The National Weekly, The 
American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion and The Mentor. 


Mr. Alexander 
Heath of Massa- 
chusetts had three 
good reasons for 
needing EXTRA 
CASH—three 
charming children. 
He got the cash, 
and you can get it, 
too. 


You can be independent, too, by 
adding $25.00 to $40.00 or more to 
your regular income every month. 
No experience is essential to success. 
Free outfit and full particulars will 
be sent you without obligation. 


CLIP HERE 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 34-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please put me on the right road to Independence, as your representative 
Address 
SS 
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ONQUER DISTANCE! 

Observe people, ships. 
birds, deer, bear, sports, OFF 
in the Distance! Bring them 
right to your feet with these POWER- 
FUL Binoculars! Keepa pairin your 
auto—and ENJOY grandeur of glori- 
ous vistas, These Binoculars will 
prove a never-ending lifetime JOY Indispensable for 
camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, motoring, shut- 
(ns, observation, bird and nature studies, etc 


Supply nearly exhausted! 

Don't miss this bargain! 
HESE are the GENUINE French and German 
Army Officers’ 8-POWER PRISM Binoculars; 
famous PREMIERE QUALITE; brand new, PERFECT 
Brilliant illumination, exquisite definition. Wide field of 
vision—many times area of feld glasses, Central focusing 
with individual eye-strength and width adjustments. 
Leather case, neck and shoulder mirape. Usually sell for 
$40.00 to $50.00. Advantageous foreign ex- 
change rates make possible Bargain price $ 3.50 


P Send NO Money now! Pay 
Owr Xa SARS A. 
«o 


NOTHING on delivery. 
ENJOY Binoculars for 10 
Days’ Trial Absolutely 
FREE! 


If pleased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$5.00 MONTHLY $ T 
or, lf. you wish to pay cash at end of 10 . 
DAYS, deduct $1.75 and send Check or 
Money Order for $21.76 in FULL SETTLE- 

MENT 


Otheritse, return. them. Order NOW! 
'OTHING on 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House 
“a Generations of Honorable Dealings" 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
H Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America 
t| Gentlemen :—Send me the 8-POWER BINOCU- 
LARS for 10 days' FREE Trial on the above plan. 


Limited 
! 


i Name... ————— 


i Address... = " H 
i Clip and mail this Adr NOW. Please tell us something |: 
|| about yourself. We will appreciate and re pect the |: 
| information. THANK YOU. Am 9-26 : 
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Young outdoor 
men wanted 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 


ganization where merit wins advancement. Good 
starting wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Surgeons cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough Americans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
education, and able to give good references. Write 
for qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., 
652 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 


May Hunts Criminals with a Microscope 


(Continued from page 25) 


things plainer and plainer every day. Prop- 
erly studied, this range of evidence lying 
in the field of the minute and invisible 
is almost as good, for identification pur- 
poses, as a photograph. This is because 
such evidence is so exact and so in- 
dividually characteristic. 

“A hair from your head, for instance, 
isn’t like any other hair in the world— 
any more than one tree is exactly like 
another tree in every single particular. 
There may be many points of similarity, 
but somewhere in the structure there is 
ie variation that means you, and nobody 
else. 


MR MAY was born forty years ago on a 
farm in Hall County, Nebraska. He 
has been engaged in detective work and 
criminology for twenty-three years. 

When he was eleven, his father, who 
was a contractor, moved to Salt Lake 
City. About this time, young Luke began 
to show an unusual interest in people and 
in human nature. It was this interest that 
led him by stages into the profession of 
criminologist.: 

By the time he was twelve, his habit of 
spending hours at the public library read- 
ing works on psychology and kindred sub- 
jects gave him the reputation, among 
other boys in Salt Lake City, of being a 
“high-brow.” One day he read a book by 
Lombroso, the great Italian criminologist. 
The theories of this master mind fas- 
cinated young May, and he decided to 
become a criminologist himself. 

He widened his feld of inquiry at the 
public library. He studied botany, chem- 
istry, physics, medicine, anatomy, the 
Bertillon system of identification, finger- 
printing, toxicology (the science of poi- 
sons), photography, including its applica- 
tions with the microscope, and ballistics 
(the science of firearms, the markings on 
bullets and so on); in short, anything that 
he thought would advance him in his new 
ambition. 

In addition to getting every textbook 
available at the library, he rigged up a 
laboratory and began independent and 
original researches. He spent months, for 
instance, studying the composition of 
various kinds of writing inks on the 
market. Another series of investigations 
showed him, first-hand, the difference 
between hairs from the heads of old 
persons and those from the heads of young 
persons. His ability to-day to give an 
approximate description of an individual 
from a few clues seems to the layman little 
short of uncanny. 

When he had exhausted the list of 
textbooks in the local library he sent 
East and got more books. When he had 
read those, he sent to Germany and Italy 
for works on criminology. These were in 
the original texts, which he couldn't read. 
He got at their contents, however, by 
having some of his Italian and German 
friends translate them for him. 

He hung about the police station and 
made friends with everyone on the force. 
Later, when at the age of seventeen he 
became a professional detective, working 
for a private agency, the police often 


helped him with his cases. He was not 
quite eighteen when he opened an office 
of his own. 

May isn't at all the story-book type of 
detective. He doesn't wear a slouch hat 
down over his eyes; and his eyes aren't 
sharp and ruthless. Instead, they are 
mild and rather mystic. He dresses im- 
maculately and in general appearance 
reminds you of a college professor. 

Most of his work is with city, county, 
state and Federal law enforcement officers. 
He is president of the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Sheriffs and Police. This organ- 
ization is composed of law-enforcement 
officers, from governors down to con- 
stables, in sight Western states, two 
Canadian provinces, and the territory of 
Alaska. In recognition of his work as a 
criminologist, nearly a hundred North- 
western counties have given May com- 
missions as a deputy sheriff. He is also 
a member of the Alberta, Canada, pro- 
vincial police. 

During each semester, he lectures on 
* Physical Evidence in Criminal Cases" 
in the department of law and sociology in 
the University of Washington. 


M?YS organization consists of thirty- 
five operatives and technicians, and fie 
specializes in investigations of homicides. 

e has personally handled forty such 
cases, anl bar been called as an expert in 
nearly a thousand other cases. For his 
services, May always charges a flat fee— 
usually one hundred dollars a day where 
court attendance is required—and he 
requires his fee to be paid in advance. 

‘This plan does away with the possibil- 
ity of being charged with partiality in my 
opinions," he explained. “‘I work for the 
facts, not for the money. The biggest fee 
I ever got was $10,000; but the cost of 
investigating a homicide where the as- 
sailant has been able to hide his identi 
usually runs from $1,000 to $3,000, with 
proportionately lower charges on cases 
not so difficult of solution." 

The laboratory in May’s office suite 
in Seattle, where I talked to him, looks 
like the workshop of some technician in a 
big industrial factory. There are shelves 
of drugs, chemicals, several hundred sam- 
ples of different kinds of substances, 
ranging from writing inks to fabrics and 
fibers, delicately adjusted scales for 
weighing things no bigger than a speck of 
dust, calipers, test tubes, retorts, mag- 
nifying glasses, fifteen or twenty micro- 
scopes—and so on. 

There are souvenirs of hundreds of 
cases hung about the walls—photographs, 
enlarged copies of finger prints, specimens 
of handwriting, and, among other things, 
guns! May picked up a revolver from 
among those in his collection of more 
than a hundred. 

“Its remarkable how easily a criminal 
can trip himself up," he said. “This gun 
here reminds me of a case. Two bandits 
held up a number of automobiles on the 
highway just south of Seattle. Deputy 
sheriffs got on their trail, and when they 
came up on the bandits a running fight 
took place. When the smoke cleared 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


During the first year of life the 
rowth of cells and tissues together with 
the building of the framework of the 
body should go on rapidly and without 
interruption, for the foundation then 


laid has a very important bearing apon 


the baby’s general health as he enters 
the period of childhood. Itis, therefore, 
very necessary that an infant's diet con. 
tain food elements of a form to completely 
satisfy the constant demand for appropri 
ate nutritive material. 


Mellin’s Food and milk properly 
prepared supplies these essential elements 
of nutrition, and a baby fed in this man- 
ner not only grows normally during the 
nursing period, but in later life shows 
the advantage of this well-selected diet 
by his strength and endurance, healthy 
color, resistance to the illnesses of child- 
hood and his happy disposition. 


What will be the general condition 
of the baby at the end of the second 
year is a matter that should always in- 
fluence the selection of the diet during 
the period of bottle feeding. 


Write to us today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 


Mellin's Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


A Universal Investment, ===» 

Xam ar EA Federal Home Mort: 

fi je: JG € Com; irs 

: p AR Mortgage Col lateral 
Gold Bonds 


ield and are guaranteed by 
the National Surety ompan y. 
These bonds satisfy the strict requirements of National, 
State and Sa Banks. Cen" form; denomina- 
tions $500 and $1,000; maturities 5, 10 and 15 years. 

iries from banks and dealers invited. 
R. H. ARNOLD CO., Fiscal Agents 

120 Broadway Established 1895 New York City 
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Have you a 
child to educate? 


You can teach your child yourself right in 
your own home easily and satisfactorily. 
Thousands of children in this country and 
abroad are being educated by the Calvert 
unique correspondence method. Courses from 
pre-school years to high school. The head- 
quarters in Baltimore supply the instructions, 


furnish all books and materials, guide, correct 
and grade the work. 

Operated on the most advanced methods of 
child education, the courses are the same as 
those given in the famous Calvert Day School 


in Baltimore. Write for free 
booklet. Address the Director. 


Calvert. School 


Founded 1897 


120 West 40th Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


away, one of the deputy sheriffs was dead 

“A short time afterward, the car the 
bandits had used (they had stolen it), 
was found. In it was one of the bandits— 
dead. Beside him, in his hand, was a gun 
with most of the shells discharged. 

“Tt had been thought that the bandit 
who escaped was the one who had killed 
the deputy sheriff, but my microscopic 
examination of the fatal bullets showed 
that they came from the very gun the 
dead bandit had in his hand. These bul- 
lets had the same characteristic markings 
—such as are made by the hammer and 
the rifling of the barrel—as those shown 
by test bullets fired from the gun. 

* But the biggest surprise of all came 
when I examined the bullet that had killed 
the bandit, and found that it, too, had 
come from the gun which he held. By 
the time I got the gun it had been handled 
by more than thirty persons. There 
wasn't an intelligible finger print on it— 
just a jumble. 


“MMHE escaped bandit was trailed down 

and taken into custody. In the course 
of his examination by the officers, he was 
shown the gun which had been found in 
the car with his pal. 

*** Was this your gun?’ he was asked. 

* Right there, he made a fatal mistake. 
‘I never saw that gun before in my life,’ 
he said. 

“I wanted to make sure whether the 
bandit was telling the truth. For several 
days, I studied that gun. One thing that 
interested me was that it had what gun- 
lovers would call a ‘sweet action;’ the 
slightest touch on the trigger would let 
the hammer down. Evidenth , it had been 
*doctored,' and acting on that hunch I 
took it apart. 

“In three seconds, we knew the bandit 
had lied to us. His finger prints were all 
over the inside of the weapon. He had 
iem the gun, and that proved him a 
iar. 

“When he was confronted with this 
evidence, he confessed rather than undergo 
the suspense of waiting for us to dig u the 
rest of the evidence. He had killed not 
only the deputy sheriff, but his pal as 
well—the first man to avoid capture, and 
the second on the theory that dead men 
tell no tales. 

“Most criminals are superstitious,” 
May went on, “and you can’t blame 
them. It is amazing sometimes how even 
nature seems to conspire to bring a man 
to justice. I remember a case where the 
most trivial circumstance proved a sus- 
pected man guilty. 

“A man had been killed as he sat by a 
window in his study on the ground floor. 
Outside, there were footprints about the 
window. In the window pane there was 
a hole through which a bullet, of rather 
large caliber, had passed. A sidewalk ran 
along the side of the house and at the 
edge of the sidewalk was a shade tree. I 
studied every foot of the ground about the 
window, inch by inch, and I made plaster 
casts of the footprints—which proved to 
be those of the first officer who arrived at 
the scene! 

The fact that the window pane was not 
shattered was very significant. The gas 
explosion from a gun of large caliber fired 
close to a window will shatter the glass. 
I had worked back from the window to 
the sidewalk and was standing near the 


Unsightly holes 
easily patched- 


with this new 
patching plaster 


AND the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink as 
plaster of paris shrinks. Itjdoes not 
dry or “set” instantly like plaster of 
paris—hence is easy 
for anyone to use. 
It will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. 


A few of its 
many other uses 


Mending outside 
stucco or cement 
walls. 

Pointing brick 
work. 

Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 
Sealing small 
cracks where insects 
or vermin enter. 

As a mortar to hold 
loose tiles in bath- 
room walls or floors. 


You can paint or 
paper over it with- 
out shellacing and 
the patch will not 
"spot" through. 
The handy cartons 
come all ready to 
use. Just add water. 


Paint, wall-paper, and 
hardware stores sell 
Rutland Patching 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail coupon. 
We will send you a 2}¢ 
Ib. carton and you can 
pay the postman 30c 
lus postage upon de- 
ivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. F-10, 
Rutland, Vermont. 


Patching Plaster 
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l RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. F-10, Rutland, Vermont 
| Send me 255 Ib. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
| Name....... l 
| Address............. | 
l My Dealer's Name. » Unser I 
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For unruly hair— 


more people use this dressing 
than any other + « « 


Pleasant to use—beneficial 


No matter how unruly your hair is, you need 
not be discouraged. You can keep it in place 
without making it look sticky or greasy. 

You need not, should not wet it with water 
—that only robs the hair of its natural oils, 
drying out the scalp and leaving it a prey to 
dandruff. 


Stop experimenting with your hair—you 
can do it irreparable injury! 

Begin today to use the hair dressing more 
prone rely on than any other. This dressing 
is Stacomb. 

Just a touch of Stacomb in the morning or 
after a shampoo and your hair will really stay 
in place, all day long. 

Stacomb comes in two forms, which makes 
it the only dressing that suits all types of hair. 
As a delicate cream—in jars and tubes—and 
also in the delightful, new liquid form. Both 
are totally invisible on the hair. 

You may prefer the cream, or perhaps the 
liquid. But you will find Stacomb in both 
forms equally effective, pleasant to use, bene- 
ficial. It helps to prevent dandruff. And it 
keeps your hair smooth, in place—but never 
sticky or greasy. At all drug and department 
stores, 


FREE OFFER — dfacom 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. T-35, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form [] New liquid form O 


CLEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
The right soap to ask for is 


ing. 
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Dookkeepers-Accountants 


Hen and Wanted in Hotels 


175 to $150 a month. Nationwide demand for 
kkeepers, Auditors, Cashiers, Accountants, 
Through our simplified home- 


y plan we train you to specialize in hotel 
accounting, and put you in touch with high-sal- 
aried positions. 


Write for Free Booklet 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 


Suite D-1403 


We have an unusual 
proposition for you in 
2 selling field. We supply 


powerfulsales outfit, pay 


liberal commissions and cash bonus besides. Selling 
experience not necessary. We teach and train you 
and supply everything needed, but you must be a re- 
liable man, ambitious and determined to make good. 
If you are, let us hear from you at once. Fill out 
coupon below and mail to 


GOODWEAR Chicago, Inc. 


West Adams Street at Peoria, Chicago, Dept. 554. 
Gentlemen: Pleasesend mefactsabout your proposition. 


Address . 


Town..... : 


tree. While I was standing there, turning 
things over in my mind, a little gust of 
wind came along. 

“ Now, here is the trivial thing that led 
to the capture of the murderer: I looked 
up into the tree. I don't know what 
made me do it. When I glanced up, I saw 
a leaf with a hole in it! 

“ My rule is never to theorize; but that 
hole in the leaf got me excited. A line 
drawn from the leaf to the hole in the 
window pane would, if projected, describe 
the line the bullet had taken—;f the hole 
in the leaf were indeed a bullet hole. 
Going into the study I put my eye at the 
bullet hole in the window, looked through 
it and through the leaf into the window of a 
house diagonally across the street! 

“The man who had occupied that room 
the night of the homicide had disappeared 
the next day, but we got a good descrip- 
tion of him. When he was captured he 
was so scared that he confessed. He had 
never dreamed that he would be captured." 


M^Y is more of a laboratory worker 
than he is a field worker. He never 
goes out on cases in disguise; but one time, 
early in his career, he played a róle while 
working on a case. He went to a business 
college, ostensibly as a student—and he 
did take advantage of the opportunity to 
study; but his real business was to get 
acquainted with one of the younger boys 
of a family that was suspected of con- 
spiring to defraud the executors of a large 
estate. 

“I was on that case eighteen months,” 
May told me. “It was in Salt Lake City. 
I was young enough to look the part of a 
student, and no one, not even my teachers, 
suspected my real purpose. The assign- 
ment gave me a chance to study com- 
mercial law, business administration, and 
bookkeeping. 

“After many months, I got the confi- 
dence of the youth I was shadowing and, 
from what he told me, I was able to expose 
a startling conspiracy on the part of his 
family to palm themselves off as ‘lost 
heirs’ to an estate worth half a million 
dollars.” 

Another, much more dramatic, case 
which involved an estate came to May’s 
attention a few years ago, after he had 
moved to Seattle and opened his present 
office. 

A very wealthy bachelor had adopted 
and was raising two nephews. The boys 
were cousins, and the uncle was very fond 
of them. It was understood that they 
were to inherit the uncle’s great estate. 

At the time of the incident I’m relating, 
one of the boys was nineteen and the 
other was twenty-two. 

The uncle kept some valuable securi- 
ties, worth at least sixty thousand dollars, 
in a small safe built into the living-room 
wall of his big house. One day, while the 
uncle was out of town, the safe was robbed. 

“Hanging over the safe to conceal it 
was a small mirror. On it were two very 
beautiful, very clear, finger prints; in fact, 
they were so clear and pretty and handy 
that somehow they made me smile. There 
were no marks anywhere else about the 
safe. 

“To the astonishment of the uncle, the 
finger prints tallied exactly with those of 
the elder nephew. The old gentleman was 
heartbroken when I told him. 

“““Why did he do it?’ he asked over and 


over. ‘He didn't have to do it. Why, that 
boy can have anything I’ve got. It’s 
cencalnty strange: He’s always been such 
a good boy. Do you think,’ he asked me, 
‘that he really robbed the safe?’ 

“I told him the truth—that I didn't 
know who had robbed the safe. As for the 
boy, he nearly died of nervous prostration 
when the tests showed the prints were 
his. He denied that he had robbed the 
safe. ‘And, what's more,’ he finished, ‘I 
don’t believe I ever touched that mirror 
in my life.’ 

““Where were you the night of the 
robbery?’ I asked him. 

“His face lit up with sudden surprise 
and amazement. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I 
remember now! I was out of town! I can 
prove it.’ 

“Strange to say, he did prove it to my 
complete satisfaction. 

“One rule I have always followed is 
never to take anything for granted. Conse- 
quently, I put everybody in the household 
under scrutiny. I studied the habits of the 
uncle and of the boys, got lists of their 
associates, checked every move they had 
made on the night of the robbery. With- 
out telling anybody, I had operatives put 
on the trail of the boys. 

“One day, the girl employed to shadow 
the younger boy came in highly excited. 
She handed me a card on which was 
written an address. 

““Get over there right away,’ she sug- 
gested, ‘and see what you find.’ 

“The address was that of a rooming- 
house. We found the room shé had 
designated, and learned that it was rented 
by a young man who turned out to be the 
younger nephew. The room had been the 
scene of many ‘wild parties,’ we learned, 
and some of the boy’s associates were 
characters of rather notorious reputation. 

" We searched the boy's effects. Among 
them we found a complete outfit for 
forging finger prints! Thus the mystery of 
the finger prints on the mirror was quickly 
solved." 


"BUT why would that boy want to 
throw suspicion on his cousin?" I 
asked Mr. May. ‘‘He didn’t need the se- 
curities any more than the other boy did." 

“Greed!” May replied. ‘‘Greed—self- 
ishness—the thing you find at the bottom 
of every crime. He wasn’t playing for 
the sixty thousand dollars. What he 
wanted was his uncle’s entire fortune, and 
he thought that by throwing suspicion on 
his cousin his unde would be so incensed 
that he would cut the other boy off and 
give him the whole estate. Needless to 
say, what happened was just the reverse 
of this. 

* Did you ever, when accused of some 
trivial something, find yourself blushin 
and putting on every expression of guilt?’ 

* Who hasn't?" I replied. 

“ Nearly everyone has had that embar- 
rassing experience," Mr. May continued. 
* People will do the most unaccountable 
things sometimes when they are excited. 
I recall a remarkable case of this kind that 
almost got a prominent man of a nearby 
city into a serious predicament. 

“Mr. Smith—we'll disguise his identity 
under that name—came home as usual 
from his office one night, and he had either 
just stepped on his porch or had opened 
the front door when a shot rang out. He 
claimed that he had just put his hand on 
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Copy Experts 
Test Your Writing Ability Free. 


EWSPAPER WRITING ! Here's the ideal field 
for every ambitious man and woman who 
craves excitement and popularity— who wants 

to touch life at all corners—who seeks the ability 
to write with clarity and conciseness, who is looking 
forward to the enjoyment of a comfortable, perma- 
nent and ever-increasing income in al rofession that 
holds and grips with an incomparable fascination. 


Big Demand For Properly 
Trained Writers 


ne now, at last, you can quickly and easily learn 
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position. Your study is under the supervision of 
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Write For Profit In 
Your S Time 


Newspaper writing is the basis of all good writ- 
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can write stories and articles for magazines. "You 
can realize on your Spare Time, adding to your 
regular income. Be a correspon- 
dent for newspapers near you; 
turn your story ideas into saleable 
manuscripts. We show you the 
market. 


Practical Copy Desk 
Method 


The N. I. A. Home Study Course 
opens up to you in a practical way, 
leads you step by step toward the 
ability to write acceptably for 
newspapers and general maga- 
zines. sy to learn because it is 
so logical—the basis of success of 
virtually every modern author. 
Send for Free Test today. Use 
coupon below. Dept. 88, Newspaper 
Institute of America, 25 West 45th 
St., „New York 


Send for our 
Free Writing- 
Ability Test. 
Our experts 


coupon below 
today for your 
Free Test. 


Newspaper In Institute : of | ‘America, Dept. 88 
est 45th St., New York 

Please send me your Free Writing-Ability Test 
and further information on Newspaper Writing and 
General Writing for Profit. 
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TC Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
"Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
2 wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


eat book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
LM fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
competent physician 
wi 


eases require the care of a 
bring it without 


Name and address on card 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
218 GOOD HEALTH BLDG.. BATTLE CREEK, MIC 


the door knob. Some of the neighbors 
agreed with him, but others thought he 
had had time to step inside when the shot 
sounded. 

“At any rate, a few seconds later he 
came running out of the house, shouting 
hysterically, ‘My wife has been killed! 
My wife has been killed!’ 

‘The police were on the ground within 
a few minutes. By the time they arrived, 
the man was so hysterical he couldn’t talk 
connectedly. Several neighbors height- 
ened the excitement by saying that they 
thought they had heard the man and his 
wife quarreling that morning just before 
he went down-town. 

“The body of the wife was found on a 
couch in the living-room. In the middle 
of her forehead was the fatal bullet wound. 
When I was called, I asked the police to 
let me see the gun in the case. 

**"DThat's what stumps us,’ one of the 
officers replied. ‘We can't find any gun!’ 

* Smith had been searched; the windows 
in the house were all secured, and the back 
door was locked. Yet, somehow, the gun 
had disappeared. 

“Excluding everyone but the officers, I 
searched the room. We got around to the 
couch, and I pulled it out from the wall. 
There was a soft thud; it was caused by 
the revolver dropping to the floor. 

“<I suppose the theory is,’ one of the 
officers suggested cynically, ‘that she shot 
herself like that and then dropped the 
revolver behind the couch.’ 


HE husband was put under arrest; he 

was pretty generally suspected of the 
murder. My tests showed plenty of the 
woman’s finger prints on the gun—but 
only two of Smith’s. The man’s prints 
were in an odd lace—just back of the 
shell chamber. Like this:” And May 
picked up a revolver, grasping it with his 
thumb and forefinger in such a way that 
the hammer was between his fingers. 
“Only the finger tips were visible, indicat- 
ing that the gun had been held very 
gingerly. 

“As a matter of fact,’ I said to Smith, 
‘didn’t you hold the gun that way when 
you dropped it behind the couch?’ 

“He stared at me a second with his 
reddened eyes, before he said, ‘Yes!’ 
Then he began to sob again, and I couldn’t 
get any more out of him. 

[1] = 

I removed the trigger from the gun. 
Across it were two prints, straight lines 
instead of the round, circular lines usually 
found on the finger tips. 
marks of the finger that had pulled the 
trigger. 

“They almost tallied with the lines on 
Smith's forefinger—but the fact remained 
that they did not tally. And the marks on 
the trigger were not those of Mrs. Smith's 
forefinger, either! That I knew from the 
start, for it would have been impossible 
for her to pull the trigger with her fore- 
finger and at the same time to have held 
the gun in such a way as to give the bullet 
the direction it had taken. 

“While. I was handling the gun, the 
solution came to me suddenly. She had 
killed herself! And this is the way she 
held the gun:" 

May slipped his thumb through the 
trigger guard, with his four fingers over 
the back of the handle. “Just the way a 
woman would have done it,” he remarked. 
“The marks on the trigger and the lines on 
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Ralph J. Daly, college-bred engineer, had made an 
excellent Tecord at the University of Michigan —so 
satisfactory, in fact, that for three years he taught 
engineering at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Seeking a greater opportunity, he gave up teach- 
ing for business — joined the Detroit Trust Company 
—but there he found himself doing little more than 
marking time. 
ly saw that he needed a grasp of business prin- 
ciples and methods which his college training had not 
supplied. He enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Higher Accountancy, 
Today he is Secretary-Treasurer of the Detroit 
Fidelity and Surety Company —a position which he 
credits largely to the practical training which he got 


from LaSalle. ''/ feel that it was the one great factor,” 
he writes, "which enabled me to find myself in the busi- 
ness world.’ 
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Wanted: 


| Women and Girls 
| to Decorate 
;j Art Novelties 


| 


Ability Needed 


HIS is the wonderfully in- 

teresting occupation that it 
is now possible for you to enter 
through the instruction of Fire- 
side Industries. The work is 
unusually interesting and pays 
exceptionally well. There is no 
canvassing, no monotonous 
drudgery. Many say they never 
dreamed that such a wonderful 
way of earning money at home 
existed. You can do the work 
in your home, wherever you live 
New system of instruction 
devised by M. Gabriel Andre 
Petit makes the work so easy 


that almost anyone can do it. 


Fascinating Home Work h i 
Can you imagine anything so fascinating as decorating 
Art Novelties at home? Could any other kind of work 
be so pleasant as applying beautiful designs in colors 
to such artistic objects as candlesticks, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, picture frames, 
sewing tables, gate-leg tables? Then there are greeting 


at home, for there is a tremendous 
demand for gift wares. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Fireside Industries guarantees entire 
satisfaction to each of its members. If, 
after completing your instruction, you are 
not entirely pleased and satisfied, your 
money will be refunded in full. You have 
only to follow the directions and it 
amazing to see what beautiful thinga you 
can make. Think of earning $2.00 in just 
one hour, for example, by decorating a 
pair of candlesticks! Do you wonder that 
members of Fireside Industries are so en- 
thusiastic about the work? 


BEAUTIFUL FRE E! 


BOOK SENT 


The beautiful book of Fireside Industries, illustrated in color, 
which explains all about this new way to earn money at home, 
will be sent to you on request and without obligation. Read 
what women say—how they earn money and beautify their 
homes and their lives. Just like a beautiful dream come true. 
Wonderful outfit furnished without extra charge. Simply mail 
the coupon, or write, enclosing two-cent stamp to help pay 
postage. 


Gabriel Andre Petit 
Art Director 


Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful illustrated 
Book of Fireside Industries, explaining how I may earn money 
at home by decorating gift wares. I enclose two-cent stamp. 
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her thumb at the first joint tallied ex- 
actly.” 

“But the gun behind the couch?” I 
said. 

“T asked Smith why in the world he had 
put it there, and his reply was, ‘l don't 
know. I didn't even know I had dome it 
until you reminded me I had.’ 

“Yet this subconscious act had almost 
incriminated him. There is a psycho- 
logical explanation for his act. He was 
thinking of his wife, not of himself, when 
he did it. I think he dropped the gun 
behind the couch out of a desire to pro- 
tect her from the calumny of her act— 
pron it seems to me, that he really loved 

er. 


“TRE finger print is only one of hun- 
dreds of signs we look for. On a per- 
son’s clothing, under his finger nails, on his 
hands and in his pockets is an invisible 
but fairly accurate record of nearly every- 
thing he has done during the day. j^ 
might take months or even years to 
assemble the evidence and analyze it, but 
it is there." 

May led me over to a corner of the room 
where stood a big instrument that looked 
something like a cross between a shell for 
a battleship gun and a giant stovepipe. 
It is one of the biggest microscopes in 
the world—invented and built by May 
himself when constant study of bullets 
and minutiz through smaller microscopes 
brought on a severe attack of astigma- 
tism. 

This instrument is nearly seven feet 
high, and it weighs more than a quarter of 
a ton. It has a magnification range of 
from two to five thousand diameters. 
Instead of looking through a small glass 
at the object under scrutiny, you see it 
spread before you on a field ten inches in 
diameter; the object becomes a very plain 
picture on ground glass. j 

Under the powerful lens of this giant, 
a human hair looks like a weatherbeaten 
telegraph pole! A .22-caliber bullet looks 
like a shell from a mammoth siege gun. 
The difference of texture between two 

ieces of paper of different quality can 
le seen as plainly as the difference be- 
tween a piece of lace and a rug. 

“The microscope is the criminologist’s 
greatest aid," May explained. “If you 
had eyes like this one, for instance, you 
would be surprised at what you would see 
in this room that you can't see with your 
unaided eyes. 

* On the palm of your hand you would 
find identifying traces of objects you have 
handled during the last half-hour. Around 
that chair you are sitting in, you'd find 
heel prints, fibers, and dust particles that 
would identify you and, to some extent, 
indicate where you have been this morning 
—whether on pavement, in a field, on a 
carpet, and so on. 

"Looking at that coat there on the 
wall, you would know that the man who 
wore it had been to the barber shop 
recently. You would see flakes of the 
powder the barber put on his face. You 
would know that he got a hair-cut as well 
as a shave, for you would see minute 
sections of hair bearing the unmistakable 
marks of the scissors. They would look 
like logs that had been cut with a jagged 
saw. 

“The camera is also an indispensable 


part of the criminologist's equipment. A 
camera will ‘see’ things that escape the 
eye. A case comes to mind. A suspect 
had been arrested following a abha 
affray. He was photographed. When 
saw the picture, I noticed a dim out- 
line across the man's shirt—as if the 
film had been dirty when the print was 
made. 

“I had the man photographed again, 
wearing the same iin. and again the 
outline showed up. To the naked eye, 
the shirt appeared perfectly white and 
clean. 

** After this test, I took the shirt itself 
and studied it. Tests showed that the 
dim outhne was the remainder of a 
blood stain left after the shirt had been 
carefully washed. This evidence, which 
seemed uncanny to the suspect, was 
sufficient to induce a complete confes- 
sion. 

** A rubber heel leaves a print almost as 

od, for identification purposes, as a 
inge: print. No two rubber heels leave 
identical impressions. The only difficulty 
is that because of wear, the same heel 
varies in its impress." 

*What's this I've heard about your 
SY to describe a person from a few 
hairs?" I asked. 

May smiled again. “That, of course, 
is subject to a lot of conditions. We can 
tell only what the probabilities are. If the 
hair roots are intact, the age of the person 
from whose head they came may 
determined approximately by dissolving 
the roots in a solution of caustic potash. 
The younger the person, the more easil 
the roots are dissolved. A child's hair 
dissolves almost immediately; in the hair 
of mature persons there is considerable 
resistance, ranging up to several hours in 
really old people. Hair also varies in 
diameter with age. Children's hair has a 
small medulla, or center shaft or core. 
The diameter varies from 1/1,058 of an 
inch in children to 1/358 of an inch in 
adults. 

*Sex is determined by several condi- 
tions. The telltale marks of the curling 
iron is the most positive way of identifying 
a woman's hair. Usually women's hair is 
from 1/3,000 to 1/2,500 of an inch less in 
diameter than men's hair, and roots of 
men's hair are from 1/500 to 1/300 of an 
inch wider. 

“THERE are certain questions that are 

asked me over and over,” said Mr. 
May. “One of the most repeated questions 
is, Do the eyes of a dead person retain the 
image of the last person, or the last scene, 
they look upon? 

“T have made scores of scientific tests 
under all sorts of conditions, trying to 
find proof to back up this superstitious 
theory, and I’ve never found the slightest 
foundation for it. 

“Another question is, What does the 
typical criminal look like? I don’t believe 
there is a typical criminal type. The thing 
that marks a criminal is in his mind—not 
in his face to any great extent. As a rule, 
the eyes furnish the best clue to what is 
going on in a person's mind. Nearly all 
criminals are ruled by fear, the most 
difficult of all emotions to hide. It shows 
in their eyes. They are overshadowed and 
haunted by it—fear of detection, fear of 
capture, fear of retribution." 
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had by all, especially by the children. 

“Tb admit Í was rather amazed and 
annoyed to realize that many of these 
tests gave me trouble. Several days later 
I ran across a newspaper story of a 
questionnaire which a Western industrial 
king required applicants for clerical posi- 
tions to pass. It included the following 
questions: 

What are scorpions? 

What is the capital of West Virginia? 

Describe à vacuum. 

What is a plebiscite? 

What is the aurora borealis? 

Who are the Mayo brothers? 

Who was Susan B. Anthony? 

Who was Alexander Dumas? 


One of the applicants said that scor- 
pions were people with disagreeable dis- 
positions. Twenty out of sixty-two didn't 
know the capital of West Virginia. Eleven 
said a vacuum was something you put in 
a radio set. One described the aurora 
borealis as a washing soap. One said a 
plebiscite was a bird. The Maso brothers 
were recorded in one case as a musical 
comedy team and in another as profes- 
sional acrobats. Susan B. Anthony was 
put down as a grand opera star, a great 
novelist, a newspaper writer, and the 
founder of a well-known patent medicine. 
One applicant said Alexander Dumas was 
a deme of the Philadelphia Athletics. 

All perfectly ignorant answers, bevond 
dispute; but Í insist a man might go far 
wrong on the capital of West Virginia and 
still hold his self-respect. I would prefer 
to think a few minutes before naming the 
capital of West Virginia. Frankly speak- 
ing, I am the last man in the world to 
depend on if you are looking for informa- 
tion on capitals. There isn’t as much 
curiosity about them as my school-teachers 
had led me to believe there would be, 
anyway. 


THE Army employed intelligence tests 
during the late war, and, while that 
wasn’t quite the idea, some of the tests 
made the applicants much moredetermined 
to fight than anything that had happened 
either in Europe or at home up to that 
time. Many a baffled volunteer wondered 
whether this war which he was trying to 
enter was being fought to make the world 
safe for democracy or for puzzle manu- 
facturers. 

Here is one of the tests used by the 
Army: 

Practical Judgment Test 

Q. Why do 

1. Because 

aie Because 
i. Because 


Note: Pat 


we use gloves? 

they look well. 

they keep us warm. 

thev are black. 

a cross beside the right answer. 
The right answer is “Because thev 

keep us warm.” But a man wouldn't 

necessarily. brand himself. mentally de- 

ficient if he put a cross beside “ Because 

they look well.” T know many people who 

always choose their gloves for that reason. 
Another test under this heading ran: 


lf «ou were asked what ved thought of a 


person whom vou didn't know, what should vou 
say? 

I. I will go and get acquainted. 

2. D think he is all right. 

3. I don't know him and can't say. 

Thousands of soldiers 
“I think he is all right." They interpreted 
it as a test of their disposition and good- 
heartedness. A captain told me he asked 
one husky applicant why he made this 
answer, and received the reply, “Aw, 
I don't believe in knockin’ nobody. 


always think a feller I don't know is all į 


right till I know different. Why bea crab?" 

| know a veteran who insists he an- 
swered, "I will go and get acquainted," 
and did so partly because he thought that 
would be the best way to get the facts, 
and partly because he figured that if the 
question came up at the front such an 
offer from him might lead to an oppor- 
tunity to get ahead in the war, socially. 

Of course, “I don't know him and can't 
say" is the correct answer, but it is a very 
cold one, and I think I'd be inclined to 
hedge on it myself, whether it cost me a 
demerit for dumbness or not. 


ANOTHER “teaser” under this heading 


Was: 


Cats are useful animals because 
I. They catch mice. 

2. They are gentle. 

3. They are afraid of dogs. 


What right had the Government to 
expect the right answer to that one from 
a soldier in whose home there had alwavs 
been one of those cats that never tried 
to catch anything but the goldfish? I 
ask vou! 

Other tests of this character were: 


Streets are sprinkled in summer 
. To make the air cooler. 

2. To keep autos from skidding. 

3. To keep down dust. 


. Pay off the national debe. 
eae : - 
. Contribute to various worthy charitics. 
RA 1 
3. Give it all to some poor man. 


I 
If a man makes a million dollars he ought to 
I 
2 


All traffic going one wav keeps to the same 
side because 

1. Most people are right-handed. 

2. The trathe policemen insist on it. 

3. It avoids confusion. 


Now, any man who would say streets 
were sprinkled in summer to keep auto- 
mobiles from skidding wouldn’t make a 
splendid. director of the army motor- 
transport service, obviously; but he might 
say it was done to make the air cooler and 
rot be a million miles fror the. truth. 

I submit the question as to the proper 
‘hing to do with a million. dollars will 


| ring an asinine answer from nine out of : 
ten people, if vou rush them. Any one of ` 


the three possible answers suggested by 
the Army is comparatively sound and 
logical, even if a million wouldn't pav oH 
the national debt. 

The Army's right answer to the one 
about. trathe is “Because it avons con- 
fusion;" but there is a lot of sense to tle 


ave the answer 


| ee 
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b Sensitive skin 


and stubborn beard ” 
So it HAS to be 


MENNEN 


Ww" NUN 


Here's the first Contest 
Prize Winning Letter 


Mr. H. R. Bowen, 6720 Leland Way, 
Hollywood, California, wins the travel- 
ing bag for the first Mennen bag con- 
test. Here's his letter; 
Dear Jim Henry: 1 found Mennen Shaving 
Cream as I found my favorite tobacco = by 
Elimination. 

Do you remember how you searched and 
searched for THE tobacco for your favorite 
pipe? How you eliminuted and eliminated 
until you found the brand which soothed and 
pleased the tongue? 

Having a combination of a sensitive skin 
and a stubborn beard ] had to seek a Super- 
Cream. A Cream which would soften my 
beard and yet not irritate my skin. I tried 
and eliminated various creams until I found 
Mennen. The One Cream to eatisty all re- 
quirements. After five ycars of companion- 
ship, we are pals. 


“Mennen-ly” yours, 
(Signed) H. R. Bowen 


You fellows who smoke pipes know 
what it is to hit upon just the right to- 
bacco, And the first time you lather up 
and shave with Mennen Shaving Cream, 
you'll get as great a kick as from your 
first pipeful of some rich, mellow, old 
blend of tobacco. 

The secrets in Dermutation —the 
unique Mennen process of beard soften- 
ing. It gives a quicker, better shave and 
leaves your face cleaner, smoother and 
better conditioned than anything you 
ever tried. The 100° right feeling that 
Mr. Bowen was hunting for and found. 

The best things in life come by elimi- 
nation. Try every other way to shave— 
then you'll come to Mennen for keeps. 
The big tube costs only 50c. 

Then get set on Mennen Skin Balm 
for after shaving. It's tingly, cool, re- 
freshing —and tones up the skin. Comes 
in 50c tube. Better than liquids. And 
Mennen Talcum for Men for the final 

' well-groomed touch. Matches your skin 
—doesn't show. Antiseptic. Protecting 


against the weather. e. he. 
( M cance Selesmes) 


25c for a large tin. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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Lasting Value 
with Oak Floors 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times over in pleasure 
to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 


Not expensive 


Different grades, all equally sound, will 
provide variety in appearance with maxi- 
mum economy. Lay Oak 
over old worn floors in 
your present home, at 
slight expense. 

Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


870 Hearst per mee Helelg — 5 --CBICAGO CHICAGO 


Qalesmen .—— 3) In every county to every county to 
give all or spare 
time. sinon pays 
$1500 to $3600 yearly. 
train the inexperienced 


n. CUTLERY CO. B-107, Canton, o. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become DUO (o ^ 10:000 Rena 


We maida you tes re by ete, Torna 


AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 


— COMPANY —————— 
World’s largest producers of printed stationery 


200 Sheets, 100 Spe" $1.00 
Send for'free cas printed with your own 
name. Prompt service. 


PERU,Indiana 


“PREPARE FOR AN 


RT CA 


—thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza- 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Wars earn as high 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 

hy? Because your instruction is 


based upon our everyday ex 
ence in meeting the art needs of 


leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., (Dept. 15), Chicago, Ill. 


answer “‘ Because most people are right- 
handed.” 

It is now generally conceded that the 
late war proved everybody involved in it 
more or less crazy, and yet you had to 

ass an intelligence test to get into it! 
Puak that off. 

Since the war the intelligence test has 
become a fad. Years ago, people took 
their minds for granted. They considered 
them adequate and just what they had 
ordered. At least, they so prolcised: 
Any neighborly intimation that there 
was any occasion for a mental examina- 
tion led to a fight, probably a feud, and 
possibly a civil war. No book agent had 
the courage to try to interest you in a 
book of brain tests. The town's most 
substantial and highly regarded citizen 
would have been offended by a suggestion 
that he tell, while you held a stop-watch 
on him, whether adrenalin was a soft 
drink, a poem by Longfellow, a shoe 

olish, a kind of salad, or a powerful drug. 
But to-day even our best people take men- 
tal tests, just as they take their setting-up 
exercises. One of the big radio plants is 
reported considering broadcasting Brain 
Calisthenics every evening. Be prepared 
any time in the near future to hear some 
radio specialist take to the air like this: 


All together now, folks! . . . Heads back! 

. Intellects thrown well forward! . . . 

Now then, ‘‘A niblick is a kind of field mouse 

. .. a Sharp reply . . . a murderous weapon 
. a golf club?" 

Douglas Fairbanks is a scale manufac- 
turer . . . a one-time candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent . . . a great shoe magnate . . . a mov- 
ing picture star? 


And so on and so forth. 

If this comes to pass I shall be found 
among those participating. Yes, indeed. 
Even though [orion these intelligence 
tests, I am somewhat of an addict. There 
is a lure about them. Every test I take 
makes me feel more and more null and 
void between the ears, but I haven’t the 
strength to give them up entirely. 


FOR a long time my great weakness was 
the Disarranged J Questions Test. You 
know what I mean—the one that gives you 
eight minutes to straighten out twenty 
paragraphs like these: 

I. sl yrovi a elbategev rettam. 

2. fO tahw yrtnuoc si eht noil eht 
lobmys. 

I got so I could do the first one “Is 
ivory a vegetable matter?" in a half day 
or so; but it took me weeks to get that 
second one. It was that word ""lobmys" 
that stuck me. I managed to reason it 
out that “fO tahw yrtnuoc si eht noil 
eht”? was, when unscrambled, “Of what 
country is the lion the,” but the *lobmys" 
baffled me. Then, just as the dawn broke 
one morning it came to me—“‘ SYMBOL!” 
—bang!—just like that. For days and 
days I had been a sullen, fretful grouch, 
but the minute “lobmys” straightened 
itself out for me I became normally 
cheerful again. 

The “Have You a Visual Mind?” tests 
often interfere with my work, too. This 
is the test which asks you to look at a 
page of sketches for a minute or two, and 
then tell what's missing from each sketch. 
It may be one funnel from a three-funnel 
ship, a knob from a door, a chimney from 
a house, or the starboard half of a gentle- 
man's “ Burnsides.” I do fairly well with 


Touch a Corn 


With this amazing liquid 
Acts like an anaesthetic 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can wear 

tight shoes, dance, walk in comfort. 
Then soon the corn or callus shrivels up 
and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like 
dead skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this remarkable method. Acts instantly, 
like a local anaesthetic. Doctors approve 
it. Removes the whole corn, besides stop- 
ping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for ''Gets-Tt." Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Works allke on any 
corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


4GETS-IT" ^, 


$ operating a Collection 
Make Big Money Agency; whole or part 
time; no capital required. weite George H. Cole, 
Pres., 310 Waverly, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Coffee Shops everywhere. You can open one home 
meke money hand over fist, or manage Big 
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Write for our Guide Books & 
PATENTS "RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 
* before disclosing inventions. 


Send model or sketch and — of your invention 
for Inspection and Instructions FREE. Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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The largest quality selling pencil in the world 


"ZW ENUS 
PENCIL 


17 black—3 copying degrees 


Unequalled for any 
writing or drawing 
purpose. 

No other pencil is so 
smooth and black: so 
everlastingly good. 


Plain Ends . 
$1.00 per doz. 


Rubber Ends 
$1.20 per doz. 


Try VENUS B-—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you—write us. 


va Pau » , 
American Lead Pencil Company 
210 Fifth Avenue New Yor 


Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
in 12 colors—$1.00 per dozen. 


325 to *100 
for One 


Drawing 


ni, 
Learn to Dra 
at Home 


Become an artist through an amazingly easy method— 
right at home in re time. Learn Illustrating, Design- 
ing, Cartooning: ained artists earn from to over 
$280 a week. FREE BOOK tells all about this simple 
method of learning to draw and gives details of special 
offer. Mail postcard now. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

1115-15th St.,N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Aigh School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 


Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors— meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


20 Oth er leading professions. 
Over 200 noted Engineers, Bus- 
Courses iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the special instruction 

which you meek for success, No matter what 

your {nclinations may be, you can't hope 
te succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you tbe practical training you 


American School 


Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. H-61, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 
LI Z.IJ -—- mm mm LIIIIPLILIIPLILII- III 
American School, Dept. H-61, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help mo win success in that line. 
Architect «Electrical Engineer 

PN General Education 
— Lawyer 
^. Mach. Shop Practice 
— MechanicalEngineer 
Steam Engineer 

.. Sanitary & Heating 
— Surveyor & Mapping 
^ High Scheel Graduate 


these tests, passing most of them with a 
speed sufficient to qualify for admittance 
to any kindergarten that was reasonably 
careless. 

I find it very difficult to break com- 
pletely the Information Test habit. This 
is the one that shows you up in a terrible 
light if you haven't a working knowledge 
of things in general. For example: 


I. Gorganzola is the name of . . . a states- 


man...a prima donna...an Italian 
opera... a wine .. . a cheese. 
2. Pago-Pagoisa . . . game... aseaport 


town ... a kind of dope . . . a weird dance 

. a Spanish bull-fighter. 

3. Blue Points are . . . etchings . . . dogs 
. . . ducks . . . oysters . . . a group of is- 
lands. 

4. Truffles grow . . . on trees... in the 
sea... in the ground . . . on bushes. 

5. Beagles are . . . musical instruments 

dogs . . . birds . . . nuts. 


Two pages of these things have made 
me miss the first act of a musical show. 
Of course I know Gorganzola is a cheese, 
and not a statesman. I would never go 
into an art store and ask for Blue Points, 
and I know very well you can't learn to 

lay the beagle. But I have to admit that 

"m no infallible guide in the matter of 
Pago-Pago and truffles. 

rankly, every time I take these tests 

I am grateful that I work for an organi- 
zation that isn’t too curious about such 
matters. Still, I have a fear that some day 
my boss may ring for me, demand sternl 
“What is a peduncle?” and, after a wait 
of an hour or two for some sign of an 
answer, snap “You’re fired! It’s no 
wonder our competitors did more business 
last year. All their men are experts on the 
matter of peduncles!” 


TERY recently I found a prominent 
business man locked in his private of- 
fice. When I asked to see him, the secretary 
told me he was “in conference." I hap- 
pened to know he was in his office and, 
after going to a ’phone and calling him 
up, managed to get in. He sat there with 
his feet on the mahogany desk. In his 
hands was a Book of Intelligence Tests. 
He seemed completely absorbed. 

"What's the matter?” I asked. “Ste- 
nographer had to correct you on a point 
of historical reference or something?” 

“No,” he said. “My son came home 
with this the other day and showed me up 
as lacking, according to the book, the 
intelligence of a child of nine. I told him 
it was a lot of nonsense, and not to waste 
his time with it.” 

“You did, eh?” 

“Yes . . . and then I pinched the book 
and took it to the office. I find it very 
interesting.” 

“T suppose you know what four coins 
add up to 41 cents, whether a mandolin 
is a Chinese civil official, a kind of boat, 
or a string instrument, and where rubber 
comes from,” I suggested. 

"Yes, I've just satisfied myself on 
those and similar points," he replied. 
* What's got me now is the Observation 
Test. It's the one where you look at a 
picture of a room, a store or a street scene, 
for instance, for five minutes, and then 
turn over the page and answer about 
thirty questions concerning what was in 
the illustration. I never knew before that 
I could look at anything and miss so much 
detail. I've just stared nearly ten min- 
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MASTER 


ARRUDLA 


€/T*HOSE marvelous, quiet nights—up 

in the North jCountry—under the 
open skies—with the forest all around 
and the moonlit lake in front—the dishes 
scrubbed—that lazy hour before turning 


in—wonderful! /'m glad we had music along!" 
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A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about * Inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A | 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-alipping | 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust Hu 
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“BATTER UP! 


The game of life is the one in which everyone 
wants to star. We train and condition boys for 
that game, and they earn while they learn. 


Every week thousands of young chaps like 
yourself earn their own pocket money and in 
addition take their pick of such prizes as 
Bicycles, Radios, Sporting Goods, etc. And 
without cost! 


~ 


You too can quickly earn 
money and win prizes. 
We'll tell you what to do 
and how to do it— and fur- 
nish all supplies. 


Just mail the 
coupon to-day! 


Jim Thayer 
The Crowell Publishing Co., Dept. A. N. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Thayer: 
Please tell me how I can earn pocket money and win some of your prizes. 


INiBfhe us evo m RR REV ves eit tu Addressee akon estan oos yug 


utes at a picture depicting an automobile 
| accident. Now, when I have turned the 
| page and read the questions, I find I can’t 
state positively whether the license plates 
on both cars were visible; if so, what was 


| the number on one or both; whether either 


Hit 1000% in the biggest game of all! 


car carried a spare tire; whether one of the 
policemen had on leggins; whether anv 
woman among the spectators had a child 
in her arms, and what time it was by a 
clock in the background." 

"What difference does it make?" I 
asked him. "Are you planning to qualify 
for the detective service?" 

“It just makes me mad to discover that 
my mind doesn't retain all such details,” 
he snapped. 


SYMPATHIZED with him. I had been 

through the same experience. Thesetests 
proved to me that ge miss about 
twenty-hve per cent of the details in any 
such picture. I felt rather bad about it 
until I read about a daring daylight 
robbery of an express office in a small town 
in New Jersey recently. Several men 
drove up in an automobile, got out near 
the express office, hung around a few 
minutes, and then went into the office. 
held up the clerks, grabbed a bag of 
money and fled. 

Five people saw them dash out and 
climb into the automobile. Two, accord- 
ing to the papers, said the car was a blue 
touring car, one said it was a “‘kind of red 
sedan," and one said it “looked like a 
Ford." 

It is the experience of the police and of 
prosecuting attorneys that, no matter 
how many witnesses to a crime are found, 
no two will tell the same story of it. 
Almost without exception the witnesses 
to a hold-up in which two men are the 
participants will report “One of 'em was a 
tall man and one was a short man.” It 
has got so the long man and the short man 
have become jokes in police circles. 

Sull, I'm a rather aggravated case. 
I’ve realized that ever since an experience 
last summer. I had bought a new tire and 
put it on the back of my petrol wagon. It 
was a balloon tire, and was enclosed in a 
very conspicuous patent leather case. I 

ot a puncture some time later, and when 
i calmly got out to get the new tire it 
wasn't there! I found subsequently that 
it had been stolen fully a week before. Yet 
every day I had ied: that car, approach- 
ing it from the rear every morning to get 
it out of the garage, and hadn’t noticed 
that the tire was missing. So, naturally, 


| when I take one of these Observation 


Tests I know my weakness in advance. 

And I can overlook bigger things than 
balloon tires. Oh yes. This very month I 
found I had completely skipped a sky- 
scraper. 

“PIl meet you at Madison Avenue and 
Fortieth Street in front of that new office 
building," a friend had said. 

“There is no new office building there,” 
I insisted. 

“Yes, there is," he argued. ‘‘They’ve 
been putting it up for the past year. It's 
just finished." 

I went down to see. 

There was a new skyscraper, no doubt 
about it. 

And here's what hurts: I had passed 
that corner at least once a week for over a 
year! 

+e re GB GR 
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feld has for him a distinct personality. 
“ But the strangest and most alluring in 
all my experience was the Bering River 


field, in southeastern Alaska," he de- | 


clared. “It’s a geological snare lying in a 
mountainous region of the most sublime 
beauty. I'll never forget one autumn day 
when my crew and I were going along the 
ridge of Carbon Mountain about sunset. 
The view was actually so wonderful that 
the boys and I, hungry as bears, sat down 
in a patch of wild flowers to watch the 
changing colors on the peaks and glaciers, 
and were held spellbound until it was too 
late to descend and make camp. 

“Without supper we slept up there in 
the open on the top of the world—and felt 
exalted. The air was cool and clean, and 
smelled of snow and flowers. Below us lay 
that remnant of the Ice Age— Bering 
Glacier, the largest piedmont glacier in 
the world, its dead feet hidden in a forest 
of spruce, the clear purity of its upper 
crevasses reflecting all ihe pale ice shades 
of blue, green, rose, and purple. 

"Beyond lay vast snow fields, from 
which the glacier originated, snow fields 
that climbed higher and higher until they 
wrapped themselves about the lofty peak 
of St. Elias, standing lonely and pearl- 
tinted against the rosy sky. 

“The great quiet was broken by strange 
sounds from the rending of glacial ice. 
The earth trembled from the same cause. 
Far off in the hollows of the white range 
lay the Berg Lakes, where icebergs, like 
small crystal ships, floated on the deep 
blue water; and that weird lake the Indians 
call Kustaka—the Water Ghost, with 
autumn mist of rose and amethyst lying 


close along its shores. Kustaka is beauti- | 


ful, fantastic, and awesome too, because of 
its history. In the winter, when it is 
frozen, there isn't a native in the country 
who will cross it or go near it. The ice 
opens up with long, eerie cries like phan- 
toms calling; then those cracks, like frigid 
mouths, close again, imprisoning any 


traveler who happens to get caught there. | 


“THE explanation? Of course there is 
one, but I've never been able to con- 
vince the Indians of its truth. Owing to 
the presence of oil all over that country, 
gas is continually forming under the lake. 
When Kustaka is frozen the pressure is so 
great that it forces the ice open. When 
the pressure is released the fissures close 
again. s 
“And there are other uncanny lakes up 
there. Take Bering Lake, for instance. 
lower down in the foothills. The water is 
ice cold and white as milk from the glacial 
silt that pours into it. The instant a man 
falls overboard his body becomes heavy as 
stone, because of the silt settling in his 
clothing. He cannot swim; he sinks im- 
mediately, and then the under current 


inches his body along the bottom toward | 


the tundra shores, where it becomes im- 
bedded in the peat, an airtight casing 
which preserves it forever. A friend of 
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“HOW WELL the baby looks!” 
you say, as he presses his face 
to the window pane. 


Yet on that very pane may 
lurk the germs of the diseases that 
you dread most. 


Health authorities say that no 
amount of soap and water will 
kill all the germs that ride in on 
the dust and cling to every ex- 

| posed surface—germs that make 
every door-knob, every banister, 
every telephone mouthpiece a 
constant menace to health. 


Theonly sure protection against 
the hidden dangers in your home, 
they say, is the regular use of a 
true disinfectant in your cleaning 
water. And the disinfectant they 
use in their hospitals and their 


own homes is “Lysol” Disinfect- 
ant. 

No germ canlive where Lysol” 
Disinfectant is used. Put a table- 
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| mine drowned there once. Ten years later 
bs hio found, looking as he did the day he 
ie 
^A Evans's field work brings him into con- 
tact with many strange and interesting 
characters, and for these friends of the 
wilderness he has a boyish and naive en- 
thusiasm which often leads him into 
laughable situations He told of a trip to 
report on the Cunningham group of coal 
claims, in Alaska, with Dr. joseph A. 
Holmes, the first director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. “The doctor had 
never been up there, and I kept telling 
| him of a chap known as ‘Kayak,’ who was 
caretaker at the Cunningham claims. ‘A 
` wonderful fellow,’ I assured the doctor, 
‘from a fine old Boston family. A college 
man of charm and culture, who for some 
reason has buried himself up there in the 
hills. His only failing,' I reluctantly ad- 
mitted, ‘is a ili ht tendency to periodical 
sprees. But, sober or not, he is the most 
gallant, courteous gentleman in the world, 
and I particularly want you to notice what 
beautiful English he uses.' 

“Well, we arrived at the claims and 
were met by Kayak's partner, Jim Mc- 
Grath, a sourdough Alaskan with no 

retensions to culture. ‘Where’s Kayak? 

inquired. ‘Sure,’ said Jim in confidential 
brogue, 'the divil has gone off on a tear 
agam. He's a keg of macoola cached down 
the trail a bit. He'll be home, onct he's 
polished it off.' 

"We climbed to the loft where the 
bunks were and went to sleep. In the 
night we were awakened by a terrific com- 
motion down-stairs. Growls, thumps, and 
imprecations pierced the gloom. I lit a 
candle and there, at the head of the stairs, 
stood Jim in his underwear. He had a 
‘bug’ in one hand—that’s a lighted candle 
in a tomato can—and in the other he was 
brandishing a pick handle. Down below, 
cursing was going on loudly, intensively, 
and vigorously. Jim, firing back volley 
after volley in kind, managed to make 
known that two gentlemen were asleep at 
that moment in the loft, and if the shout- 
ing didn't cease, ‘imejit,’ he, James Mc- 
Grath, would go down there with the pick 
handle and knock the disturber's ad- 
jectived head clean off his shoulders. After 


| a while the threats apparently took effect; 
the hubbub died away and rhythmic 
snores rose from below. Then Doctor 
Holmes raised on his elbow and looked 
across at me. 'Say, Evans,' he inquired 
mildly, *was that your friend Kayak, who 
uses such exquisite English? And I had 
to admit that it was!" 


S IS usual in many out-of-the-wa 
districts, the old inhabitants look wit 
suspicion and intolerance on the “city” 
engineer who comes to make a report on 
their section of the country. Owing to 
this veiled hostility, many engineers are 
obliged to bring their crews with them. 
Evans, however, is so well known for his 
genial, kindly ways, and for his prowess 
as a "musher" and as an all-round field 
man, that he seldom has any trouble hiring 
men on the ground. They like to go with 
him, because he has a way of turning a 
hard surveying trip into an outing. 
“Once in a while I run into a district 
| where the boys don’t know me,” he said, 
| in recalling Alaskan experiences. ‘‘ This 
| happened when I went to examine the 
| Healy River Coal Field, near Fairbanks. I 


had wired ahead for two men to take me 
into the region. One of them was the 
famous Northern guide, Harry Karstens, 
known locally as the Seventy-Mile Kid. I 
arrived in Fairbanks near the end of the 
summer season, in my city clothes. My 
two guides eyed me with the scornful Lpy 
of the sourdough for the Cheechako. ‘Poor 
dude! He'll never make it into the Healy 
at this time of the year!’ was their opin- 
ion. 

“When I appeared the morning of the 
start I found dint horses in our outfit— 
two packed and one saddled. 'Why the 
saddle horse?’ I inquired. The Seventy- 
Mile Kid informed me that it was mine. 
I told him I'd walk, and, despite his pro- 
tests and warnings as to the bad trail 
ahead, I took an ax and went on. Toward 
evening I found a good camping place, 
cut some poles for our tent, and hemlock 
'feathers' for the beds, and had a roaring 
fire going when the boys caught up with 
me. Seventy-Mile was amazed. 'You 
must have roughed it before,' he said. 

“T could see my guides had a better 
opinion of me. Still, when we were sitting 
about the camp fire after supper they both 
let me know what a rank tenderfoot they 
really considered me. They kept harping 
on being '98ers, which in Alaska carries 
the same distinction that coming over in 
the ‘Mayflower’ does in New England. 
F inally, Mg ba them what they meant by 
being 98ers. ‘Why,’ roared Seventy-Mile 
proudly, ‘we guys came into the country 
in 1898 over the Chilcoot Pass!" ‘Good 
for you, boys!’ I returned heartily. ‘I 
packed in over the Chilcoot myself, in 
'97.' 'Bi-gosh, he has it on us by a year!’ 
admitted Seventy-Mile. And ee that 
moment I was one of them in the great 
Northern brotherhood of Sourdoughs.”’ 


EVANS is over six feet in height, a man 
of splendid bearing and physique. He 
radiates health and power and a keen zest 
for life. On city streets I have seen people 
turn to look at him. Out in the hills even 
the toughest characters respect his un- 
usual strength. When in the field he can, 
if necessary, shoulder a pack and take it 
to the top of a mountain as easily as he 
did twenty-eight years ago, when he was 

Ink college chap on his way to the 

Klondike. 

His great strength has stood him in need 
many times during his eventful career, 
both underground in the coal mines and 
out in the field; for example, once a mem- 
ber of his crew went suddenly insane while 
splitting wood. At the time Evans was 
working on some field notes in his closed 
tent; he was startled by hearing the wood- 
chopper outside yell, “ I'll kill you, Evans. 
Ill cut your head off your shoulders." 
And against the sun-filtered tent appeared 
the shadow of the man, standing with a 
double-bladed ax over his shoulder, mak- 
ing ready to throw it through the canvas 
at the place where Evans sat. 

The engineer dropped beneath the 
drawing board and, crawling out under 
the back wall of the tent, crept up on the 
crazed man from behind, intending to 
surprise and disarm him. When within 
eight feet, the woodchopper whirled about 
unexpectedly, and as his blazing eyes fell 
on Evans, he readjusted the ax for a 
throw. In one leap, the engineer covered 
the eight feet and managed to get his 
hands on the ax. 
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“Then came one of the fiercest physical | 


struggles of my life," Evans recounted. 
“He was a big man, and he fought with 
maniacal strength. Of course I could have 
winged him with my revolver, or I could 
have used my knife on him, but I didn't 
want to hurt the poor fellow. I finally 
succeeded in wrenching the ax from him. 
The instant it was out of his hands he 
became calm as a child, and I put him to 
bed in a closed tent. He was asleep as 
soon as his head touched the pillow. 
he woke he insisted on telling me about a 
vivid and terrible dream he'd had, in 
which he thought he was trying to kill me 
with a double-bitted ax. I laughed it off, 
but he kept worrying about it. 

* When his partner came in that night 
and heard of the occurrence, he told me 
that the chap was an English remittance 
man, a Cambridge graduate, who had 


hen | 


been sent to an asylum and discharged | 


later as cured. But whenever his hands 
touched a double-bitted ax he ran amuck 


and tried to kill someone. We finally had | 


to take him to the nearest town and put 
him in charge of the authorities.” 


FEVANS has a way of minimizing danger 
and overlooking hardships. “I really 
believe that many of the hardships told of 
by our Northern friends are either apple 
sauce, or they are the result of too little 
planning," he said when I commented on 
this. “When I make a trip of any kind I 
try to work out every detail in advance, 
so there will be no hardships. In fact, I 
always figure out more than one way, for 
fear something will go wrong. Before I 
go into a dangerous mine I plan two ways 
out. I do the same with business ven- 
tures. 

“ An engineer, you know,” he said, “has 
to be a combination of explorer, scientist, 
trailsman, coal miner, and financier. He 
is sent into a new and unmined coal field 
to make a report, not only on the coal it- 
self but also on the waysand costof mining, 
transportation and marketing. When the 
fate of a whole coal region, and perhaps 
several railroads, hangs on the word of a 
consulting engineer you can see there are 
many opportunities for bribery and co- 
ercion. 

It was in this connection that Evans 
once made a trip which has become a 
tradition in the interior of Northern 
Canada—a trip which even the oldest 
trappers had deemed impossible for any 
trailsman. 

“I was sent up there by a financial 
house of Vancouver, British Columbia, to 
examine a new coal field," he related, when 
I asked for the story. ‘Without waiting 
for my report to determine whether or not 
the field was a legitimate business risk, 
they went ahead promoting a bond propo- 
sition. which would have involved over 
fifteen million dollars, domestic and foreign 
money. I did not like their methods, so I 
arranged with an associate of mine to keep 
me informed of any suspicious moves on 
the part of one of the promoters. Then, 
with an outht of forty men and twenty- 
seven horses, I struck out for the field. 

** A couple of months’ work led me to 
believe that any money put into that field 
at that time would be lost, and though I 
was not yet ready to make a formal report 
to that effect, I did hint as much in a letter 
to the promoter. 

“One day an Indian messenger came to 


| 


What would you give 


for ten years more ? 


HE chief medical examiner for a 

great insurance company recently 
said: “The robust man is not the best 
risk, ordinarily. He comes into the 
world a strong specimen. He doesn't 
know what it means to be sick. Con- 
sequently, he never learns to take care 
of himself. He doesn't see the effects 
of his many small abuses until it is 
too late. 

“Think it over, and you will realize 
that time after time the men who live 
longest and accomplish the most in 
life were sickly as children and frail as 
young men. They had to be careful, 
and they have reaped their reward in 
vigorous old age. If we could induce 
the naturally robust man to be as care- 
ful, he would add ten years to his life." 
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from drug stimulation. Then make 
your decision as to the future. 


Accept the offer of Carrie Blan- 
chard, who makes the best Postum in 
the world ! 

Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
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The American Magazine 


“I’m going to raise 
his salary” 


“Ive had my eye on him for some 
time and I know he can handle big- 
ger work. 

“He studies those I.C.S. text- 
books every chance he gets, and I 
want to tell you it has made him a 
valuable man for this business. 

“I'm going to raise his salary and 
give him that new job we were talk- 
ing about. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 

How do you stand when your employer checks 
up his men for promotion? Does he pass you by as 
just a routine worker, or does he think of you as 
a man who is ambitious to get ahead? Won't you 
be far more likely to get the promotion if he knows 
you are studying at home and are really preparing 
yourself to handle bigger work? 

Think it over. Then act. 
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It takes only a moment | 


me from the nearest telegraph station 
with a message from my associate in Van- 
couver. I learned that the promoter, now 
deeply involved in his bond scheme, was 
preparing to double-cross my men and 
myself on my contract. Fearing my ad- 
verse report, which would plunge him into 
financial difhculties, he was preparing a 
little club to force me to make a favorable 
report. He was arranging matters so that 
my forty men could not collect one cent 
for their summer in the field, and neither 
could I get my fee. Well, in order to 
circumvent him, I had to get into com- 
munication with Vancouver before the 
banks closed on Saturday noon—and I 
got my message at noon on Friday. 

“I was in the wildest part of Canada. 
Between me and the telegraph cabin lay 
sixty-three miles of the toughest going in 
the North. Fourteen miles of it was a 
quagmire trail, into which a pack horse 
sank to his belly in mud. There were 
three mountain ranges to cross from three 
to four thousand feet high, where snow 
and fog lay thick on the summits. Indian 
packers took several days to make the 
trip. I had about twenty-four hours— 
but I Aad to get to that telegraph station. 

“T took my best man with me and a 
pack consisting of blankets, coffee, bacon, 
and a double-bitted ax. We traveled 
eleven hours the first lap and scaled the 
first summit in a snowstorm. After a bite 
to eat, I rolled in my blankets on the 
snow and slept while my man kept the 
fire going. He woke me in an hour and a 
half, and after a pot of coffee I went on 
alone, leaving him to get his rest. I took 
nothing but the ax. The fog lay thick in 
the forests. I could hardly see the narrow 
quagmire trail, and as I leaped from side 
to side I'd often slip and go in to my hips. 
It certainly was tough traveling, and I was 
muck from head to foot, but I made up 
time by running down all the mountain 
slopes. 

"On top of the last summit the snow 
was slushy underfoot and the fog so thick 
I couldn't see ahead of me. I got lost. 
Then I ran across the fresh tracks of a 
grizzly and two cubs—a mighty dangerous 
combination. I knew if I stumbled over 
her in the fog she'd put me out of business 
with one swipe of her paw. I was scared 
then, as well as lost, but, despite myself, 
I kept plaving hide and seek with Madam 
Grizzly all the way down the mountain, 
crossing her trail every now and then. 
But luck was with me, and we did not 
meet. When I got below the fog I found 
my trail again and reached the telegraph 
station at eleven o'clock on Saturday." 

Evans's trailsman's body was numb 
with fatigue, but now, instead of resting, 
the business man in him took charge of 
the situation. 


«€ HEN the telegraph operator heard 
my story," he continued, "he got 

busy, and though there were twenty tele- 
graph stationson the line he cleared the wire 
for me, and every operator was with me 
heart and soul as I began shooting messages 
from that wilderness cabin via Ashcroft 
and Dawson City, back to Vancouver. It 
was nip and tuck whether I'd reach my 
romoter before the banks closed or not. 
I renitinbes one message cost me one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. But I got 
my man. Oh, yes, within the hour I had 
convinced him that I knew what he was 


trying to do—and he deposited the neces- 
sary funds for me in the bank. Other- 
wise, I should have withdrawn every man 
from the field, a procedure which would 
have been ruinous for him at that time. 
* [he fellow I'd left back on the trail 
got into the station three days later." 


NE cannot listen to Evans without 
becoming aware of his sympathetic 
understanding of other people's frailties, 
and his sincere love and admiration for 
humanity. “I like people," he declares. 
"Next to being set down in a badly 
faulted, complex coal region, there is 
nothing I like better than to sit in a cross- 
cut and talk with the miners. Among 
these hard-talking, soft-hearted, incredi- 
bly courageous fellows there are hundreds 
whom I am proud to call my friends. 
Every day in every coal mine of the world, 
men in the damp, close darkness of the 
pits are performing, as a matter of their 
day's work, wonderful acts of heroism. 
"Not long ago, with the operating 
manager I visited a deep mine in Wash- 
ington. For about seven hundred feet we 
had to crouch and back down through a 
narrow passage where the timbers en- 
closing us showed the effects of a crush. 
After reaching a chamber far below the 
surface we encountered a man running. 
As he went by heshouted that a cave-in had 
just occurred in his portion of the mine, 
imprisoning and carrying his partner down 
the dip of the coal bed. The partner was 
not then severely hurt, and we had the 
rescue party on the job immediately. 
Finding that they could not dig down and 
reach him, they started below him and 
began to tunnel upward toward him. We 
could talk to him at first, but later there 
was a second inrush of rock and timber, 
and the poor chap called to us that life 
was being crushed out of him. Mercifully, 
he lost consciousness. 

“All this time, the rescue party, under 
terrible danger, kept frantically digging 
to reach him. The roof was caving con- 
tinually and falling on them, the ground 
was heaving beneath our feet, and the 
whole zone threatening a collapse that 
would bury us all alive. Yet in the face of 
this, and knowing that there was but one 
chance in a thousand of their comrade’s 
being alive when they reached him, they 
kept working until they recovered his 
body, twelve hours later. Talk about 
brotherly love and courage—why, you 
can't help having faith in humanity if 
you've ever worked in a coal mine." 

It is this trust in his fellow worker that 
sustains many an entombed miner after 
an accident. He knows positively that his 
comrades will never abandon the work of 
rescue, no matter how hazardous, until he 
or his lifeless body is recovered. It is the 
code of the coal man, from the grimy little 
sapr boy to the highest mine official. 

Take the following incident: Two 
thousand feet down in one of the deepest 
coal mines in the United States the walls 
have come together, imprisoning twenty 
miners, burying three locomotives and 
caving a gangway for eight hundred feet. 
While the miners form a rescue party, two 
men enter the black pit and begin crawling 
along the top of the cave-in through a 
passage so narrow that they' can barely 
inch their way along on their stomachs. 
The lights in their miner's caps fall dimly 
on the two blackened faces, down which 


Evans's Record is Written in 


perspiration furrows pale streaks. Every 
part of their bodies feels the pressure of 


the surrounding walls, and at short inter- | 


vals the tomb-like silence is thudded with 
dull sounds, which tell their initiated ears 
that all about them the roof of the mine is 
still crushing down on the floor. 

*" She's bumping pretty lively, George." 
The man in the rear speaks almost conver- 
sationally. 

[1] Yep." 
ing his great shoulders through a narrow 
place. À bump sounds behind them, clos- 
ing the passage through which they have 
just crept. 

“Our last exit's closed, George." 

"No. We've got one more chance to 
get through the old workings at the end of 
the gangway." Quietly, purposefully, 
with Death crashing all about them the 
two crawl on. 


But in the old workings through which | 


they hope to find a way, chaos and dis- 
aster reigns. Every passage is blocked 
with débris. The air is bad and steadily 
growing worse. Pillars of coal, which 
before the accident upheld the roof, are 
crushed to powder. The least jar may 
bring the roof down upon them, yet their 
only hope of escape from death is in 
breaking a way through some wooden 
stoppings built along one side of the gang- 
way. They catch up a long timber and, 
using it as a battering ram, begin an at- 


tack upon the wooden wall. Every thump | 


brings down bits of the roof, grim re- 
minders that the next blow may loose tons 
of earth to bury them; with every breath, 
the air gets worse; with every hammering 


effort, their strength wanes. When at last | 
the stopping gives way they fall through | 


the passage and lay gasping for a moment; 
then steadfastly crawl on through the 
damp gloom toward the place of the acci- 
dent. 

They are not acclaimed heroes attempt- 
ing the rescue of the imprisoned miners— 
they are merely the men who enter a mine 
immediately after a disaster to ferret out 
a safe way by which the rescue party may 


go down and begin their work of succor. | 


‘The man in the rear is the mine superin- 
tendent; the other is George Watkin 
Evans, pursuing one of the phases of his 
profession, which he insists is so inter- 
esting that it will not allow him to grow 


old. 


HEN thisloverof the wildernesstalks 


of his work underground he makes you | 


feel the coal mine—a place of darkness so 
dense it is almost tapgible, of dead damp- 
ness that plays tricks with a man's breath, 
of weird noises, awesome silences, inter- 
mittent flickers of light—and Death. In 
those Stygian corridors a man may be 
crushed, buried alive, asphyxiated, burned 
to death, killed by “black damp,” or by 
gas and coal-dust explosions. Or he may 
perhaps be only injured by the latter. 
Mena have been injured by gas explosions 
to the extent of having their noses and 
ears burned off and the flesh on their hands 
melted so that the skin between the 
fingers had to be slit down with a knife. 

Gas and dust explosions are the most 
insidious and dreaded danger of the mines. 


In these terrifying disasters the action is | 


similar to that which takes place in a gun 


barrel when the powder is exploded; but | 


the force is so much greater that often 
large timbers and loaded cars are shot 


George forges ahead by twist- | 
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hundreds of feet up through the openings. 

Part of a consulting mining engineer’s 
work is to enter a mine after any accident 
and study the phenomena, with a view to 
remedying conditions and making it safe 
for the miners to resume work. Evans 
tells of going down into a mine after a 


killed in their tracks. The foreman was 


| sitting in his little enclosure at the foot of 
| the slope, pencil in hand, head a bit to one 


side, as if he were making notes. At first 
it was thought he was alive, but examina- 
tion showed that his neck had been broken 
by the concussion. A few men at a dis- 
tance had escaped by running with wet 
handkerchiefs over their nostrils. One of 
these told of a comrade, Eddie pm who 
was working on the same shift with his 
own young son, Peggy. Jones could have 
reached safety, but Peggy, having a 
wooden leg, could not run fast enough. 
Rather than leave his boy to die alone, 
the father stayed behind, and the two were 
found dead, clasped in each other’s arms. 


EVERY coal miner’s boy is familiar with 
Death. Its skeleton hand halts even the 
sports of these little workers undergound. 

eorge Watkin Evans speaks with emo- 
tion to-day of his first baseball team, 
captained at the age of twelve when he 


| was driving mules in a Washington coal 


mine. The nine was made up of lads, all 
mule drivers like himself, and was divided 
into two working shifts. The day before 
their most important game, Evans and 
the three on his shift, all eagerly talking 
of the coming game, went down into the 
mine to relieve their comrades. They 
found five stark little figures laid out in a 
row. The boys had all been killed in a gas 
explosion that morning. 

“ But my knowledge of death goes back 
further, to the time Ls five years old," 
the big engineer continued. “I remember 
sitting in a corner of my mother's little 
Welsh kitchen in Abercarne, Wales, where 
I was born, listening with awe and wonder 
as my elders talked in hushed tones of 
accidents in the mine where my father 
worked. 

* Shortly after, our family moved to 
America and at eleven years of age I was 
earning my daily bread as a mighty seri- 
ous little oiler of cars in the Franklin 
Mine, near Seattle, Washington. I was 
familiar then with every form of under- 
ground disaster. Afraid? Not a bit. Are 
you afraid to live in the city because some 
people die in automobile accidents? You 
see, to me the mine was the most inter- 
esting place in the world. 

“Thad no higher ambition than to be a 
pit man, like my father. Education meant 
nothing to me at that time. Few men in 
the mine were educated. And though I 
managed to learn to read and write, I 
cared for nothing but singing—and the 
coal. Down underground lased to flash 
my light on the black, glistening sub- 
stance and wonder about it—how it came 
to be, what it was made of. Then one day, 
when I was about seventeen, the state 
mine inspector made a remark that opened 
up a new world for me. 

“‘Son, he said, picking up a lump of 
coal, ‘here is imprisoned sunshine that 
warmed a swamp which stood here mil- 
lions of years ago.’ Imprisoned sunshine! 
That’s the phrase that set me off on a hunt 
for knowledge. I began to ask questions, 


and finally the superintendent of the mine 
made out a list of books for me to read. 
'The wonders of coal as revealed in those 
books filled me with enthusiasm, with a 
keen hunger to know all there was to know 
about coal. I began to live in the Paleo- 
zoic age—and to study.” 


HIS meant that from seven in the 

morning to six at night young Evans 
worked in the mines. After supper and a 
bath, he studied until eleven. hen dis- 
couraged, his Welsh parents cheered him 
on. All day Sunday was devoted to his 
books, and so keen was his mind that by 
the time he was twenty he took and passed 
the entrance examination for the State 
College, at Pullman, Washington. 

As if he didn’t already have enough 
obstacles to overcome, young Evans in his 
freshman year must fall in love with one 
of the prettiest and most popular girls in 
college. He not only pursued his studies 
and his courting with ardor, but he also 
managed to sandwich the stampede to 
the Klondike in between terms. By the 
time he had received his degree of Bachelor 
of Science and of Engineer of Mines, he 
was the husband of the pretty girl and was 
spending part of his evenings singing lul- 
labies to a little son and daughter. 

Filled with enthusiasm and ambition, 
he left college with not a cent in his 
pocket, and with his little family started 
to make a name for himself in the engi- 
neering world. 

His start was not exactly a brilliant one 
—he began by pushing a wheelbarrow in 
a cyanide mill in Colorado, with a rope 
over his neck to hold the barrow handles 
when his hands gave out. 

“No foreign laborer about the plant 
would take the job—so they gave it to 
me," he explained. smiling at the memory. 
**It was tougher than working a windlass 
in the Klondike at fifty below! My hands 
swelled up so with water blisters that they 
looked like boxing gloves; but I had to 
stick, because my family was sick at the 
time and we had no money. 

“However, I was doing some thinking 
as I trundled that barrow. 1 believed 
then, as I do now, that every normal per- 
son can do what he wants to do in this 
world, if he has a definite purpose and ap- 
plies himself to it. I made up my mind 
then to become the greatest authority on 
coal and coal mining in western North 
America. I decided to devote the first 
fifteen years of my career—while I was 
young and strong—to visiting the most 
remote and inaccessible fields, and to 
studying every corhmercial coal district in 
the West. This included Alaska, Canada, 
and the United States west of the Mis- 
sissippi. I felt that if I kept a thing in 
mind everything within reason connected 
with that special thing would eventually 
gravitate to me. I decided I wanted to go 
to Alaska, and I kept everlastingly think- 
ing and doing things toward that end. 
And so it was that my first step along the 
line of my ambition came when I was sent 
into the Bering River coal fields." 


EORGE WATKIN EVANS is now 

fifty. From poverty and ignorance, he 
has worked his kindly, jovial way up to the 
top of his profession, making friends, and 
keeping them, in every walk of life. In 
speaking of him the oder day, an official 
of one of the largest coal companies in 
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Canada said to me, “At our mine, George 
Evans is called upon to settle problems 
involving everything from marketing to 
labor difficulties, but no matter what the 
trouble is we all look forward to his visits. 
He arrives in a rush of enthusiasm, meets 
everyone, from the manager down to the 
car oilers, sympathizes with our diffi- 
culties, discusses our problems in a prac- 
tical, theoretical, and technical manner, 
shows us ways to get around them, and 
then, best of all, he has a way with him 
that makes us all, from the manager down, 
feel that we are doing an important work 
in life, and that we have the ability to 
carry on that work as no one else could. 
I don’t know how he does it—but George 
Evans always manages to put a sort of 
glamour on life for us.” 

That last sentence explains why the 

eople of the North still call Evans the 
A ouhadeur of the Hills, the name they 
gave the unknown young engineer of 
twenty years ago when he and his crew 
used to set the blue Katalla Valley ringing 
with their— 

“ L-a-r— Board watch . . . a-h-o-y!” 


THIRTY years of infinite patience; 
ten thousand wonderful negatives of 
bird life, and then fame came to an 
obscure country preacher. In “I 
Left the Pulpit for the Woods and 
Fields" you will read, next month, 
why publishers seek permission to 
use the Rev. Herbert K. Job’s bird 
photographs, why bird painters bor- 
row them, and why he is recognized 
to-day as one of the greatest pho- 
tographers of wild birds. This ‘‘bird 
preacher’? and photographer has 
traveled thousands of miles to tell 
his remarkable, true stories about 
birds and their usefulness. 


Willie the Worm 


(Continued from page 55) 


“Now?” William’s eyes widened with 
horror. ‘You don’t mean—” 

“It’s your heart,” said the doctor, his 
eyes narrowing as he watched him. “ Mind 
you . . . it might last you as long as two 
months, but then again it might give out 
to-morrow.” He broke off suddenly. *' Just 
wait here a minute,” he said, and dis- 
appeared. 

n the other side of the door he leaned 
up against the wall in silent laughter, then 
approached a man who was smoking, his 
feet on a desk. The Health Bringer spoke 
to him in a low tone. 

"Gotta sap in there with a life in- 
surance he can cash in on," he said, “and 
à bad attack of heartburn. Got him 
scared t' death he's going t' die. ... 
All ready for you t' step in and lemme 
introduce Airas fhe coated torpet lie 

" I getcha,” said the other, reaching for 
a White coat on the wall. He slipped it on 
and made for the outer hall. An instant 
later he was faced by the N. S., H. B., and 

G., who was leaning against the inner 
door slightly groggy. 

‘Th’ sap's gone!" he said. “And he 
couldn’t have had a cent less than five 
thousand dollars!” 


William was on the street wandering | 
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HOSE but James Whitcomb Riley's 

great boyish heart could make immortal 
the shaded pool of romping boyhood? No other 
American poet has touched the simple joys of 
life with the same sympathy and charm. For 
every mood Riley wrote a verse; he stirs every 
kindly emotion with the deeply sincere humor 
and pathos of his lines. 

The dearly beloved of all America’s children 
and all America’s grown folks has passed on, 
leaving a vast and rich store of songs to im- 
mortalize the memories of American youth. 


Many whom the passing years have separated | 


from their own childhood haunts have refreshed 
their youth and splashed again in “The Old 
Swimmin'-Hole.” 
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through the crowd. He had just heard his 
doom pronounced, but it did not seem to 
affect him. Nothing affected him partic- 
ularly except one thing—his annuity. All 
these years he had paid and paid and 
paid . . . and now he was going to be 
cheated out of it. 

At the thought there was an upheaval 
in William—a mighty cataclysm, com- 
pared to which the Japanese earthquake 
was as nothing. Before his eyes little red 
lights danced and glimmered. His fists 


. clenched and his teeth came together with 


| Blankety Blank let loose. 
| deal to say for himself, and he said it; but 


a grinding sound. He stopped short on 
the street corner and stared into a window 
with a murderous air. 

By heaven, he would not! What did his 
job matter? What did anything matter? 
What was it the doctor had said about 
cash for his annuity’... 


WHE N he got back to the office the 
G. M. was waiting for him. Things 
were still stewing anent the Green account, 
and Old Blankety Blank was in a state of 
mind which made an insane rhinoceros 
seem mild and friendly by comparison. 
“Look here?" he said. “I wonder who 
you think you are . . . strolling in here 
half an hour after time . . . and what 
you think you're paid for? Here's the 
w hole place looking for the Green e 
you've hidden away somewhere, and yo 
breeze in like a bloated bondholder!” 
His voice died away as he gazed at 
William. Something was wrong, decidedly 
wrong. At this point William should be 
cringing away into nothing. Instead, he 
was smiling slightly, and rubbing his 
hands. He turned away without a word 
and, walking into Old Blankety Blank's 
office, looked under the green blotter pad 
and produced the letter. This he un- 
ceremoniously thrust into the manager's 
hands and stalked out. For a moment the 
G. M. gasped; then he remembered that 
William had not waited to be dismissed. 
"Look here!" he said. “What d'you 
mean by walking off like that?” William 
turned and came back. Instead of easing 
his body through the door he stood on the 
threshold and spoke over his left shoulder. 
"Like what?" he demanded in a tone 
which left much to be desired. 
“Like that,” said the G. M. “After 
losing papers all over the place and coming 
in late and everything. H: ave you got any- 
thing to say for yourself?” 
William turned slightly. Not clear 
around, but enough so that the full 
weight of the insult fell from his lips 


unimpaired. 

E No,” said William, blissfully. “Have 
you?” 

For an instant the universe stood still, 
the sun, moon, and all the planets 


stopped in space to look on. Then Old 
He had a good 


when all was said it boiled down into 
little. William was fired. He was doubly 
and trebly fred. He was fired at once and 
sooner. He was never to show his face 
thereabout again. lle was to erase him- 
self, efface himself, make himself as though 
he had never been. William waited until 
the echoes died, then he spoke. 

“You can't Rre me, " said William. 

“I can't, can't I?" roared the G. M., 
and he actually pawed the air. “And why 
not? Why can’t I fire you? 

William turned, and as he turned he 


hummed a little tune. When he answered 
it was not only over his shoulder but from 
down the hall at least ten feet. 

“You can’t fire me,” said William, 
“because I quit an hour ago!” 

He had been gone a full day before the 
President learned of it. He had missed 
something—some piece of office furniture 
he thought—but had not stopped to in- 
quire. Now the Green papers were lost 
again. Not mislaid, but definitely lost. 
Two stenographers were in tears, and 
Blankenhorn was running hither and yon 
like an hysterical elephant. The President 
called to him as he rumbled past. 

"Why don't you ask William?" 

* William's gone," said the G. M. He 
might just as well have said the ‘Statue 
of Liberty was missing, or the Flatiron 


Building. 
said the President. ‘Gone 


“Gone!” 
where?” 
snapped Old 


“I fired him last night,” 
Blankety Blank. 

"Fired William!" said the President. 
"[ never heard of such a thing! Why 
should you fire him?” 

"He was late," declared the G. M. 
“And then he was insolent.” 

“IJ don't believe it,” said the President 
flatly. “He never was late in his life, and 
as for insolent—why, you might just as 
well tell me an angleworm bit you!” 

"Well," said the G. M., he was in- 
solent . . . very, and I fired him. Of 
course," he added, “I didn't think he'd 
stay fired. I've fired him before, and he's 
alw ays showed up the next morning." 

“So you thought you could keep on 
doing it every time you lost your temper,” 
said the President, rapidly losing his own. 
* You thought you could go on taking it 
out on poor William!" 

“You’ve fired him yourself," accused 
the G. M. “That time you let the Brag- 
don papers blow out the window.” 

“That’s different," said the President, 
with dignity. "William knows I don't 
mean anything. . . ." 

"He wouldn't have known it yester- 
day," declared the G. M. “There was 
something wrong with William. He was—”’ 
he groped for words and finished lamely— 
“different.” 

“Well,” the President spoke positively, 
“he’s got to come back. Tell Jimmie to 
*phone him to come back at once!” 


HEN Mrs. Elton knocked on Wil- 
liam's door it was four o'clock, but he 
was only just dressing. He had wakened 
that morning to the consciousness of a 
new and delicious freedom. He had only 
two months to live, granted. But during 
that time he would do as he pleased. To 
be more accurate—he would do as he 
darn pleased. He would lie in bed, watch- 
ing the clock go 'round and 'round, and as 
it galloped past the hour he would tell 
himself just what the poor slaves at the 
office were doing, and what Old Blankety 
Blank was calling them as they did it. 
For six glorious hours the sport held 
him. By three it had begun to pall. He 
began to see that he had left the office too 
hurriedly. In doing so, he had cut himself 
off from a number of joys. There were 
still a lot of things he would like to say to 
Old Blankety Blank. Then there was the 
janitor. Also, that fresh elevator boy in 
number six. . . . And there was Mary 
O'Shane. He hated to die without just 
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once telling her fully and adeny nde | 
im | 


he thought of her goings on wit 
McClure. 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Elton 
knocked on the door and told William 
someone was on the ’phone. 

“Not that you’ve any right to expect 
me to climb ees flights to call you,” she 
said severely. "And if you expect me to 
make your bed at this time of day you're 
mightily mistaken,” 
went down-stairs. 

William was already at the ‘phone 
listening to the voice A dt the office 
boy. 

“Looky here," said Jimmie; “Mr. 
Blankenhorn says you're to come back at 
once . . . he wants you." 


At the sound of his voice the gorge rose | 


in William. 

“Tell old Blankenhorn that I didn't 
get out of bed to take orders from an 
office boy; and if he wants me he can come 
and get me himself," said William. 

He hung up the receiver with a vicious 
click and stamped up the stairs. On the 
landing he met Mrs. Elton. 

“I wasn't listening," she told him, “ but 
I just happened to hear; and if you're 
throwing up your job I hope you don't 
expect me to verti you, because I tell you 


plainly and frankly, I won't. 
Willi iam passe "her swiftly. “You | 
needn’ t," he told her blithely. “I’m not 


going to need the room much longer.” 
And, whistling, he strode up the stairs. 


Y NINE O’CLOCK the next morning 

the office of Barden, Inc., was in a 
state of upheaval bordering upon collapse. 
A cloud of secretaries and stenographers 
hung over the files like wailing banshees, 
looking for letters, and jumping nervously 
when an executive's door banged. Inside 
the President's office the G. M. was per- 
spiring freely as he explained: 

* He says he's got to see me, personally." 

“Quite right!” said the President. “You 
fired him, and you are the one to take him 
back. ’Phone him to come see you at 
once.” 

“He won't come,” 
office boy. “He said Mr. Blankenhorn'd 
got to come see him, sir." 

For a moment the three stared at each 
other, then— 

“Do you think he'd been drinking?" 
asked the President. 

“No, sir," said Jimmie. “He talked as 
plain as you. 
of bed to talk to office 2o etre 

“Bed!” said the G. M. hopefully. 
“Then he must be sick. Of course, if he's 
sick I must see him at once. I can't let an 
old employee lie there sick and calling 
for me—" 

“He isn't calling for you,” said Jimmie 
positively. 
you wanted to." 

“That will do, Jimmie, 
severely. "I'll go at once.” And go he 
did, to wait in Mrs. Elton's front parlor 
for two blistering hours. It did not become 
a man of his dignity to wait, but neither 
did it become him to make a second trip, 
and there was always the President. . . . 

So a hundred and twenty minutes 
ticked themselves away on Mrs. Elton's 
black onyx clock, and in the hundred and 
twenty-fhrst William arrived. Old Blank- 
ety Blank rose at the sound of his steps, 


then sat down again, his mouth opening ' 


she added as they | 


piped Jimmie the | 


He said he didn't get up out 


“He said you could come if 


" said the G. M. | 


Sky-high 


EAD PAINT PROTECTS and 
beautifies the city skyscraper. 
And out where the grass begins, 
lead paint brightens and preserves 
the smallest country cottage. 


The trained industrial builder, 
the careful small-house owner — 
both use paint made with pure 
Dutch Boy white-lead. The rea- 
son? If you ask your painter he 
will tell you several. 


It costs little. Even tho Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the 
metal lead, its cost is low enough 
to satisfy those who closely scan 
appropriations, those whose 
household budgets are limited. 


It goes far. One hundred pounds 
of all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of paint. 
These seven gallons will cover, 
one coat, from 3900 to 4500 sq. ft. 
of surface. And to “cover” means 
to hide, to protect against the 
elements, and to beautify. Here 
are added economies. 


Any quantity can be mixed. 
There's no waste. Mix just the 
quantity of paint needed for a job 
—a half-pint or twenty gallons. 
It can be bought, too, from small 
one-poundtinsto 100-pound kegs. 


Have the colors you like. A greenish 

blue, a shadowy gray—all the tints and 

tones of the rainbow are possible with 

Dutch Boy white-lead. It is colored at 
7 y 7 


HE Dutch Boy trademark on a pail 
or keg of white-lead is your assurance 
of anall-lead product, made from the met- 
al lead, Other products made under this 
trademark are —red-lead, solder, babbit: 
metals, and flatting oil for use 
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with white- 


ing interiors 


IDUTCH BOY 


| 
| WHITE-LEAD 
| Makes an All-Lead Paint 


or cottage-low 


lead paint withstands all weather 


will, just enough of the exact hue. The 
tinting job is easy. You save money, 
and get the color you want. 

For porch chairs or the house itself. 
Dutch Boy white-lead makes an all- 
purpose paint. It can be used inside or 
outside, odd jobs or big jobs. 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 


It tells the whole story of this all-pur- 
pose, all-lead paint. Color illustrations 
of special outside and interior effects, 
correct paint formulas, and money- 
saving handy hints make this book well 
worth a letter. Just write to our De- 
partment of Decoration in care of our 
nearest branch and ask for "Decora- 
ting the Home.” Any special questions 
will also be gladly - 
answered by this de- 
partment. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broidway * Boston, 131 State 
Street 7 Buffalo, 116 Oak Street * Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue * Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue * St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street * San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street * Pittsburgh, Nation- 
al Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave- 
nue * Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 
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"D aint 
"He don't" 
"You was’ 
"Cant hardly” 
"We done.it 
"Its me" 
"He laid down’ 


"Those sort, 
of people 


"Somebody left 
their rubbers" 


‘Didnt you 
hear yet 


Correct YOUR. 
Mistakes ! 


How 41,000 people have improved 
their English 


F YOU heard some one make the mistakes in 

English shown above, what would you think of 

him? Would you not think that his education 
had been sadly neglected? Would you care to in- 
troduce him to others as a friend of yours? 


These errors are easy for you to see. Perhaps, 
however, you make other mistakes which offend 
some persons as much as these would offend you. 
How do you know that you do not mispronounce 
certain words? Are you always sure that the sen- 
tences you speak and write are grammatically 
perfect? To you they may seem correct; but 
others may know they are wrong. 


Unfortunately, people will not correct you when 
you make mistakes; they merely think, “He is 
ignorant and uncultured.” So you really have 
no way of telling when your English offends 
others. 
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and shutting like the gills of a fish, for he 
was gazing, not upon Willie the Worm, 
but upon William the Butterfly. 
William had spent the morning on the 
Avenue, and the results were now upon his 
erson. Even as the lilies of the field did 
e bloom. There was the matter of a suit 
cut to such perfection that it fairly melted 
over his angles. There was the further 
matter of a pair of shoes which whispered 
unobtrusively but unmistakably of a little 
shop just off the Avenue. There was also 


the only hat in New York which was 
designed by nature for that particular 
suit. But these were minor chords— 


mere accompaniment for the perfection of 
his tie. 

It was a dream tie. The sort of thing 
a man sees once in a lifetime, and then 
behind the mirage of a shop window. The 
sort of tie that is displayed alone against a 
background of gray velvet. 


ND even as Old Blankety Blank dis- 
covered the tie, William discovered 
him. For a moment he stood in thedoorway 
inthe perfect attitude of “ The well-dressed 
man,” one gloved hand clasping his hat, 
the other resting upon a slender cane. 
Then he carefully placed the hat under 
his arm, drew the glove from his right 
hand and, reaching into his pocket, 
brought forth a monogrammed cigarette 
case, which he extended toward the 
frozen G. M.—with the first of his well- 
chosen subtitles. 

*Ah... Blankenhorn!" he said 
kindly. “Have one?" 

The G. M. took one. The cigarette was 
long and slender, with a gold tip. William 
extracted. its twin from the case, and was 
tapping it on the cover with what can only 
be described as a 'gesture.' 

* You wished to see me?" he inquired. 
Not wanted, mind you, but wished. 

“Yes,” said Blankenhorn. “That is 
. . . there seems to be some mistake. 
You seem to think we don't want you 
back... .” 

William was executing a complicated 
maneuver with his cigarette and a match. 
He now blew out the match and inhaled a 
puff of fragrant smoke. He seemed to 
regard the other from an immense dis- 
tance. 

“You were saying?” he inquired. 

“Looky here,” said the G. M., swallow- 
ing hard, “I didn’t come here to have any 
jackass tricks played on me. I came to 
tell you you can come back; your desk is 
waiting.’ 

For a long, lovely moment. William 
enjoyed the vision of his desk waiting, and 
waiting, and waiting, and the files waiting 
and waiting . . . and the giggling ste- 
nographers and clerks. . . . Blankenhorn 
coughed nervously, and William turned on 
him with an air of graceful apology. 

“I beg your pardon," he said. “I’m 
afraid I wasn't listening!" 

Quite suddenly Old Blankety Blank 
went to pieces. Behind him rose the dread 
specter of the demoralized offices, and of 
the President. Before him was the new- 
blown William in his faultless raiment, 
and with the far-away look of one who 
sees visions and hears celestial voices. 

“Tf it’s what I said yesterday," he 
began, “I’m willing to admit I was hasty 
—quite too hasty.” 

William shook his head. : 

"What you said yesterday," he said 


gently, “went right in one ear and out the 
other, the way it always has. What you 
said wasn't worth listening to, and never 
was." He picked up his hat from the 
chair where he had dropped it, flicked an 
imaginary spot from its richly curved 
brim, and started toward the hall. At the 
door he turned and waved a graceful 
farewell. “I wish you good diy he said. 
Merely that: “I wish you good day!" 

Somewhere within him little birds were 
singing. He knew—with a fatal pre- 
science he knew—that Blankenhorn would 
not let it rest there. He was right. The 
G. M. followed him clear to the newel post 
of the hall stairway. 

“Of course," he said, “I don't know 
what this proposition is you are consider- 
ing, William; but would fifty a week 
interest you?" William went on up the 
stairs. "Sixty?" William paused not. 
“Seventy?” William reached the first 
landing, and turned. “Seventy-five?” 
ometih in the voice told William he 
had reached his limit. “Surely you can’t 
have been offered more than seventy- 
five!" William hesitated. 

“Well,” he said, “I can't promise any- 
thing permanent; but I'll come down for a 
few days and help out." In a burst of 
inspiration he waved his hand. “Ta-ta, 
Blankenhorn—see you to-morrow!” And 
he disappeared up the stairs. 


I: WAS the next morning he tried to face 
himself squarely and take stock. Thesun 
was just striking across the outside wall 
and his room was all a sober gray—just 
the right color for reflection. He ought to 
lie there and realize what lay ahead of him. 

But it was no use. Try as he would, he 
could not think of death and dissolution. 
His mind was far too busy with just what 
he would say to the janitor and the eleva- 
tor operator. Also, he suddenly remem- 
bered an insolent subway guard he meant 
to look up and settle. By the time he 
reached his tie, he was whistling, and only 
broke off at the sound of a knock on the 
door. 

It was Mrs. Elton, bearing a tray. 

“I thought as how you might like your 
breakfast up here away from the others," 
she told William. “I wasn't listening 
yesterday, but I couldn't help hearing 
what your boss said to you; and I just 
wanted to say how I understand with a 
salary like that you might feel you didn't 
want to stay on here in one room, and I 
was just going to say I could put out Mr. 
Harker, which he almost never pays his 
rent regular, and move Miss Elkingston 
down-stairs, and you could have this 
whole floor like a flat." 

William smiled and waved his hand 
with a gesture which, while it thanked 
her, repudiated the plan. 

“Very good of you,” he said, “but it 
would hardly do. You see, there would be 
no room for my man." 

"Your man?" quavered Mrs. Elton 
weakly as she backed into the hall. 

“My man,” said William, and politely 
but firmly closed the door. 

As Mr. Blankenhorn had said, his desk 
was waiting for him when he got to the 
office. Also the files, which were, by now, 
in a mess bordering on chaos. There were 
also a half-dozen roses on his desk. If they 
had been placed there in a spirit of levity 
William made a triumph of it by breaking 
off one bud and placing it in the button- 
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hole of his exquisitely tailored suit. The 
stenographers giggled, but this time with 
awe. They had eei quelled by the suit 
and tie, and it needed only the cigarette 
case to annihilate them utterly. All, that 
is, but Mary O'Shane. 

She swaggered past on her way to the 
water cooler just as William was getting 
into the swing of his work, and her little 
red head was held aloft like a banner. On 
her way back she paused a minute to grin 
over the top of his partition. 

* Hello," she said with exaggerated sur- 
rise. “Well, well, the Worm's returned.” 
“hen, as he glanced up. “We all thought 

you'd been used for bait!” 

William looked her over from head to 
heel before he made reply. It had all the 
air of a spontaneous rapier thrust, but it 
was as studied as the poise of his head, the 
careless gesture of his hand. He had 
worked it out in the still watches of the 
night when he should have been realizing 
things. 
£t Run along, child," said William.“ Run 
rsa and wash your face before the paint 

ries." 

Mary gave him one startled look, 
gasped, and then, quite suddenly, she 
went. William «iul see that she was 
headed for the women's cloak-room, and 
as she disappeared two stenographers and 
a female D eokkeeper rose and followed 
her. William buried himself in his work, 
but one ear was stretched to its limit. 
Was it possible that he heard someone 
sobbing? The stenographers and the lady 
bookkeeper filed back slowly. They were 
casting mingled glances of venom and 
awe in his direction. After an interval 
Mary came forth. Her head was up, her 
hair still flaunting its vivid banner, but 
the most casual observer could see that 
she was still sniffing and . . . she had 
washed her face! 

It was this moment of triumph that 
Old Green chose for his entrance. He did 
not wait to explode in the President's 
office but began erupting the moment he 
saw William. 

“Looky here!" he said. “I’ve come 
over here to ask you what you think 
you are running? A day nursery? I've 
come—" 


WILLIAM opened the swinging door 
of his sanctum. 

“If you've anything to say,” he began, 
* come in here and say it." n entered. 
Although he knew it not, he might just as 
safely have faced a bear whose cubs te had 
murdered. The things William had pre- 
pared for Old Blankety Blank and the 
janitor were as nothing compared to the 
things he had planned for Green. Green, 
whose correspondence filled two drawers 
of his desk. Green, who had questioned 
his sacred files. 

“What do you want?” he inquired. A 
red light in his eyes. At this defiance 
Green charged like an infuriated bull. 

“I wanta know why you never get an 
order without balling it up! Why you 
can’t handle my ipi Ad. MBA without 
getting it so hashed that it'd take six 
sleuths and a cross-word puzzle expert to 
unravel it! I wanta know what's the 
matter with my account!" 

For a long moment William looked him 
over from head to heel. He was breathing 
heavily, and a baleful look was in his 
eye. Then he spoke. 


New to the few — Upson Board is old enough to be approved by use in a million build- 
ings—with a record of less than one complaint to every 8,000,000 feet sold and used. 


A quick permanent cure 
for cracked ceilings 
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^^ ~~ its lasting beauty and effi- 
ciency. 


See how quickly one car- 
| penter can apply the light 
' yet strong Upson Board 
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cracked plaster surface. 


See how little dirt there is; none of the 
dampness and irritating dust that you have 
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that Upson Board resists moisture, steam— 
even leaks—and offers an effective barrier 
against fire. 
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living quarters instead of old cobwebs. 
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manently smooth, flaw- 
less ceiling — beamed or 
paneled to harmonize 
with the furnishings. 


A nearly perfect 
material 
Upson Board walls and 
ceilings should last as 
long as your building 
stands. Upson Board 
can't crack or fall; prop- 
erly applied, it should 

never warp or bulge. 
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Gets the Hair 
at the Dermal Line 


HE Gem Double Life 

Blade banishes the 
double trip over your face! 
The first time over gets the 
hair right atthe dermal line. 
No need to reconnoiter. 
You make a clean sweep 
with the Gem. Double-keen, 
it gives a double-clean, 
double-quick shave! 

You save in mileage, and 
gain in lifeage. The Gem 
Double Life Blade is made 
of double-thick, double-re- 
inforced, double-heavy steel 
that gives double the shaves 
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ded over your face! Double 
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P.S.—Every Gem Razor is guar- 
anteed to give perfect satisfac- 
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to our service department. Our 
guarantee means everything. 
Send it to the 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 


. he said; and for ten minutes he tol 


“Tf you really want to know whar's the 
matter with your account, I'll tell you!” 
him. 
Intimately and in detail he told him all 
the faults of his business, and the way it 
was run. He told him things about the 
way his stenographers wrote letters, the 
way his purchasing agent placed orders. 
He opened files an 
orders, and invoices. He showed him 
orders that were thrice repeated, twice 
canceled, and then reinstated. Orders 
that matched up to invoices, and letters 
that said those invoices were wrong. 
Letters that repeated themselves and con- 
tradicted themselves, and letters that 
were frankly undecipherable. For vears 
he had been making an impassioned study 


! of that account, and now his knowledge of 
; Mr. Green's business was so personal and 


so intimate that it was almost indecent. 

From time to time Green raised his 
voice in a bellow, but the tones of William 
rose over and above the roar, gradually 
reducing it to a rumble, and the rumble to 
a moan. He told Green all there was to 
tell about his business, and then, at the 
end of ten minutes he rose, picked up the 
pile of incriminating letters, orders, and 
invoices, and turned toward his files. 

“That’s all,” he said crisply. “All I 
have to say.” 


REEN rose from his chair, then 
thought better of it, and sat down. 
When he spoke his voice was low and awed. 
“My lord!" he said. “I didn't know 
any man living knew that much about my 
business!" 

William spoke over his shoulder, as one 
might address a child. "Well," he said, 
* somebody had to know about your busi- 
ness—if you didn't." 

Green leaned toward him. - 

“How much—” he inquired hoarsely, 
“how much'll you take to come over and 
straighten things out?" 

William stopped filing and looked at 
him. For a moment he considered the 
question. It would be pleasant to walk 
out with a flourish—a final gesture—and 
he toyed with the thought; then cast it 
aside. He had not yet attended to the 
janitor, nor the boy in elevator number 
six. 

“How much would you take?" re- 
peated Green, and William shook his 
head. 

“You haven't enough money to get me 
away from here," he said, and went back 
to his files. 

And even as the discomfited Green 
stepped forth from his cage, the janitor 
entered the room. He was bearing a 
monkey wrench and was headed for the 
dressing-room, but as he passed something 
seemed to strike him, and he paused to 
regard William. 

The subtleties of his bearing and cos- 
tume were lost upon the janitor; he merely 
recognized that there was something 
jaunty about William, something that 
needed taking down. He leaned over the 
railing and spoke. 

“Hello,” he said. “Where'd you get 
the new hand-me-downs?" 

For a moment William ignored him; 
then he turned from the fles, a little 
dancing light in his eyes. The whole room 
had paused in its day's occupation and 
was watching him. It was quite obviously 
the place for another subtitle. 


produced letters, and : 


“Did you speak, my man?” inquired 
William sweetly. 

The janitor stood frozen while one 
might count ten, then he gurgled in his 
throat. 

“Say—” he began. “Say . . . where’d 
ou get that ‘my man’ stuff—you misera- 
le little worm!” 

William turned and put down the 
papers he was carrying. Within him his 
heart was swelling almost to the bursting 
point, but he heeded it not. He looked at 
the janitor, as he leaned against the rail, 
looked at him and tapped a gold-tipped 
cigarette against his cigarette case. 

“You are forgetting yourself,” he said 
calmly and as though inspired from on 
high. “You are forgetting yourself, 
fellow.” 

What happened thereafter was variously 
described by the office force, by Mary 
O'Shane, and by Mr. Green. ‘Tim Mc- 
Clure said it was an upper-cut, while 
Jimmie claimed it was straight to the 
jaw. Green thought the janitor lost his 
balance when he came over the railing 
and the monkey wrench hit William’s 
head. For forty seconds the file-room 
looked like reel six of a seven-reel super- 
film. William might be two inches 
shorter than the janitor, and weigh forty 
pounds less; but the janitor had certain 
ideas of what a fight should be, and Wil- 
liam was quite blithely unhampered by 
convention. Also, the janitor wished to 
live. He looked forward to thirtv or 
forty more vears of living, while William 
had rather die now in the glorious heat of 
battle than drag out another month of 
anticlimactic existence. 

The encounter was brief but historic, 
and at the end of it the janitor connected 
in some mysterious fashion with William's 
fist and went down. But almost before he 
took the count William was stretched 
beside him on the floor, and where the 
janitor's taking off had been simple, 
Villiam's head had come in contact 
with the corner of the file case. 

When he came to himself he was in an 
inner office and a doctor was just finishing 
the last of the stitches in his scalp. Wil- 
liam looked up and dizzily shook his 
head. 

“I wouldn't bother much," he said. 
“It isn't worth while. I'm not going to 
live very long." 

The doctor laid down his needle and 
looked at him. 

“What do you mean... live long?” 

William looked at the faces about him. 
Old Blanketv Biank and the President. 
Green and Tim McClure. Even Mary 
O'Shane. 

“Send 'em away,” he demanded. “Send 
'em all away." 

They went slowly. Mary O'Shane send- 
ing little frightened glances back from the 
doorway. William put his hand to his 
heart and felt it pounding as he turned 
toward the doctor. . 


ALF an hour later, he rose from the 

chair in the inner office and staggered 
to his feet. He was quite alone. The doctor 
had left him there to get used to the good 
news. William laughed to himself, a little 
bitter laugh. Good news! He was not 
going to die—he was going to live. Not 
for him the short but lovely existence of 
the butterfly; he was doomed to be a 
worm. He started toward the doorway, 
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then drew back in sudden thought. He 
would have to face Green... Old 
Blankety Blank . . . the janitor. He 
closed his eyes and winced. After the 
things he had said, they—why, they would 
kill him! And Mary O'Shane. How could 
he look at Mary with her red hair, and 
her face, newly washed and streaked with 
tears? 

He hunched his shoulders a bit inside 
the new coat and made for the inner door. 
Perhaps he could sneak out through the 
President's office without being seen. He 
turned the door handle and swung it open 
softly. The President was sitting at his 
desk. Beyond him were Old Blankety 
Blank, Green, and the doctor. William 
stood looking at them dumbly, then he 
clung to the door and swayed a bit on his 
feet. 

The President advanced toward him, 
his hand out. 

“William—” said the President. To 
his mtense surprise William saw there 
was moisture in his eyes.  William—the 
doctor has told me . . . everything." 

William stood clinging weakly to the 
door. His chances of escape were lessening 
as the President approached; but he might 
have made a run for it if it had not been 
for the giddiness of his head. 

* William," said the President, "there 
is nothing I can say which will express my 
feelings—nothing. When I think of your 
bravery in the face of what you thought 
was death; when I think of the way you 
rose from what you believed to be your 
deathbed to return to us here. When I 
hear what Mr. Green has to say about 
your refusal to leave us—William—" 
said the President, and choked back the 
emotion which threatened to overwhelm 
him. “William . . . I can only say you 
are a lesson to all of us!" 


EVERY eye was upon the President’s 
4 door as William emerged. He staggered 
a trifle in his walk but his carriage was 
jaunty, and jaunty was the manner in 
which he wore the bandage over his eye. 
It was almost as though he flaunted a 
laurel wreath. He crossed to his desk and 
gathered up the last of the Green papers 
as Mary O'Shane approached the water 
cooler. She leaned over the partition, and 
as she spoke her hair made a sort of glory 
about her face. 

“It... it’stwelveo’clock,” said Mary 
O'Shane, not positively but shyly, as one 
who expects to be contradicted. 

William glanced down at a platinum 
wrist watch and verified her statement. 

“So it is,” said William. “I ought to 
start moving into my new office; but I 
might as well wait until after lunch." He 


turned, picked up the most perfect hat in | 


New York, and carefully adjusted it over 
the bandage so that an expanse of white 
webbing would show. 

Mary watched him step through his 
swinging door and stride toward the hall. 
She stood there, waiting for him to speak, 
and glorying in her waiting. At the door 
he looked back over his shoulder and 
spoke irritably. 

"Well—c'mon, if you're coming!” he 
said and, as she put her hand on his arm, 
his heart swelled and turned over twice. 
"Let's take number six down," he said. 
“There’s something I wanta say to the 
guy that runs her!" 
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You'll never know 
till you try it 


A good many old-fashioned persons 
think these advertisements are 
published merely to promote the 
sale of Barbasol. 


They have a far nobler purpose. 


What we are really trying to do is 
to help millions of our fellow men 
£et out of a rut. 


Barbasol will lift you out of the 
shaving past and send you singing 
to success! 


1—Wash the face 
(but leave it wet) 

2— Spread on Barbasol 
(but don't rub in) 


3— Shave 


N. B.—No brush. Also n. r. i.—no 
rub-in. The full-bodied creamy 
Barbasol holds every hair straight 
up against the reaper, and swish, 
swish —how nice you look this 
morning! 


Barbasol leaves the natural oils 
right in the skin— takes nothing 
away but the whiskers. 


Select a dime from your small 
change pocket, fill out the coupon 
and mail it to us, and we send you 
the generous trial tube. Use Bar- 
basol 3 times according to directions. 
Then you'll know why Barbasol's 
the Modern Way of Shaving. 


7 Indianapolis, Ind. 


7 
/ l enclose 10c. 
/ Please sendtrialtube 
P4 


and l'Il give it a fairtrial. 


For Modern Shaving 7 
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Prevents foot 
tenderness from 


New Shoes | 


Foot-tenderness is almost universal. Any 
pressing or rubbing of the shoes in such 
cases quickly makes a sore spot and, un- 
less speedily removed, causes corns, cal- 
louses, bunions or blisters. 

To insure absolute comfort, and at the 
same time wear shoes of smartest style, 
simply remember to get a package of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads at the time you buy 
shoes. 

Then, wherever the shoe causes dis- 
comfort, place a Zino-pad over the tender 
spot. The pain instantly ceases, and every 
possibility of a corn, callous, bunion or 
blister is prevented. In this manner you 


can wear new shoes with absolute comfort. 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for Corns, Callouses and 
Bunions are thin, medicated, antiseptic, protective, 
healing. Made in three sizes. Sold everywhere— 


35c per package. 
Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 

For toes that are inflamed and | 
Sore(the firstsign of corns),ap- | 
tly Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads | 
(Corn size). They stop all 
discomfort in one minute and 
į recent formation of corns. 


To Prevent or Relieve 
Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl s Zino- pads 
(Bunion size) over the swollen 
joint. They sto pthe pressure of 
the shoe and®prevent formation 
of bunions. The soothing med- 
ication ends the pain at once. 


2 
2 


For Tortured Instep 
For painfulridges onthe instep, 

tbe Scholl's Zino- pad «(Cal- 
lous or Bunion size). They re- 
moze the CAUSE—pressure— 
prevent blisters and cuts, and 
stop pain at once. 


For Burning Solzs and 
Callouses 


Whether callouses are presenton 
the bottom of the feet, or the fore- 
runner of them—burning sensa- 
tion or soreness—apply Dr. 
Scholl s Zino-pads(Callous size) 
to the tender spots. They stop the 
cause,and instantly endthe pain. 


For Sore, Tender Heels 
Blisters and tender spots onthe 
heels are easily precented, and 
the soreness from chafing 1n- 
stantly removed, by applying 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion si-e). 


On request, we will mail you 
Free Samples samples of Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads, and Book, “The Feet and Their Care." Address, 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. A-96, 213 W. Schiller St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


D? Scholls 
Zino-pads. 
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How I Do My Worrying 


(Continued from page 51) 


later, when worry again became my bed- 
fellow. I went on a trip around the world 
writing a series of articles for “Les- 
lie’s Weekly,” and taking travel films for 
the Universal Film Company. From a 
financial standpoint things worked out 
very advantageously for me, and I had 
the big thrill of seeing the world and, at 
the same time, getting paid for it. 

I was engaged to a girl from Florida 
who had come to New York to make her 
way, and while I was on the trip she built 
a rather nice house on Long Island. When 
I came back I walked her slowly down the 
aisle at high noon, slipped a ring over her 
finger, and she was mine. Now I had mea 
wife and a house, and all was well. 

This was in 1915, and the war was get- 
ting bigger and bigger. The movie and 
magazine money had come in easily and, 
with the confidence of inexperience, I 
thought that it would always do so. But 
the war hit the magazines a terrible blow, 
and pretty soon I found the ice box 
empty. A baby arrived, and things did 
not go so well at the hospital as they 
should. In fact, catastrophe came and 
sat on us with its sable wings, but finally, 
after a long and tough time, my wife 
pulled through. 

I had her and the child back; but we 
had run up stupendous bills. I could not 
sell anything, and I knew no one from 
whom I could borrow. I went to a loan 
bank and borrowed two hundred dollars. 
This I had to pay back at the rate of 
eight dollars a week, and I never had a 
tougher problem in my life. Our house 
had been bu'lt by a construction company, 
to which we had to pay one hundred and 
fifteen dollars a month, rain or shine—and 
it was mostly rain. 

Now, a large and impersonal construc- 
tion company expects a house owner to 
meet his obligations. If he doesn't pay, it 
can, after some preliminaries, take the 
house away from him and leave him to the 
cold accommodations of the sidewalk. 
Month after month went by, and I simply 
couldn't meet our obligations; the com- 
pany warned me as kindly and as hu- 
manely as it possibly could—but it ex- 
Ped. the money to be paid. And I 
couldn't pay it. i continued to run be- 
hind; and it was only through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Boerner, our grocer, that we 
continued to eat. He surely was my 
friend. I was afraid to go to the door 
when the bell rang—somebody might 
push a legal paper into my hand. My life 
insurance went by, and still I couldn't 
get things going right. 


ADDED to my financial worry was the 
worry about my wife's health. I be- 
came run down and couldn't sleep; and if 
the nurse, or somebody moving about the 
house wakened me during the first ten 
minutes after I had gone to sleep, I 
couldn't go back to sleep again. I gave 
every ounce of strength I had to the type- 
writer, and all I got was a double postage 
bill—manuscripts doing a two-way busi- 
ness. 

The only thing that I could turn my 
hand to without capital and which would 


give me some free time, was lecturing, 
and I got a job with the Board of Edu- 
cation in New York talking on how 
motion pictures were made. But this 
lecturing paid only ten dollars a lecture, 
and the bills were coming down on us like 
the first big flakes of a snowstorm. And 
sometimes I got only one lecture a week. 
As a child, I had had my back severely 
wrenched—and now that I was run down 
pen my back trouble returned, until 
was in pretty bad shape. 

Near my house on Long Island is Forest 
Park, and to get my mind off my worries 
I began to walk in this park, through the 
snow and through the rain; every day I 
went out; I walked, and I breathed 
deeply, and I began to sleep better. In 
spite of Trouble sitting on my doorstep, 
I began to build up, and as I began to feel 
better physically, I could go at my work 
with a cooler and clearer head. I scram- 
bled around and got a job with a motion 
picture company, and my wife got better 
and started a film advertising business 
for demonstrating household labor-saving 
devices. It was a success. It took us two 
years to right ourselves again. 

During this time I still kept my ideals 
of wanting to do something more lasting 
than miscellaneous magazine work, and 
found time, in addition to my regular 
work, to write my first novel, '' Boone 
Stop." The book received high critical 
praise, although it did not sell very well. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. 


'T WAS not until I built up my health by 

taking long daily walks in Forest Park 
that I began to see the close relation be- 
tween one's physical condition and worry. 

Even to-day I find that when I neglect 
my exercise and get run down worry 
comes and takes me by the arm. I am 
now convinced that the chief reason doc- 
tors send patients to the golf links is to 
give them exercise, which, in turn, will 
take care of their disturbed state of mind. 
I know that it has worked, not only the 
two times I have mentioned in my own 
case, but also at other times. 

After we pulled out of the financial hole 
and modest prosperity came and made 
friends with us, Trouble again came 
a-knocking at our door. It was when our 
second child was born; and this time 
there was more medical trouble than the 
first time. My wife had blood poisoning, 
and had to have blood transfusion, and 
all who know medicine will realize what 
this means. We ran up a medical bill of 
over four thousand dollars. 

This knock-out blow started me in on 
my regular round of worry. I thought 
Fate had it in for me. thought my 
neighbors had suddenly grown grouchy 
and that the subway was full of gumps. 
I hadn't yet learned my lesson about 
worry, and what it will do to one's health. 
At last I went to see our family physician. 
He went over me and found a lot of little 
things the matter; but during the course 
of the examination he began to uncover 
the real trouble—worry—yjust plain, old- 
fashioned worry. This was the first time 
that my eyes were fully opened to worry 
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as a medical problem. The doctor gave 
me facts that astounded me. He said that 
worry caused insanity, alcoholism, infec- 
tion, sleeplessness, hysteria, anemia, loss of 
weight, dyspepsia, headaches, pale skin, 
and even loss of hair. I discovered that 
worry was an arch criminal. But how to 
get rid of it? That was the question. 


Y DOCTOR'S talk and a medical 

statement which I read, to the effect 
that “ Nine tenths of the so-called nervous 
diseases in this world are due to worry 
over conditions that very often do not 
occur, or over which we have no control," 
set me thinking. 

And the more I thought about it, the 
truer Í found it to be. When I began to 
analyze the things I had been wotrying 
about, I found that most of them ha 
never occurred, and that, if they did 
occur, I hadn't the slightest control over 
them. 

I found a Chinese proverb that helped 
to give me a Aklo Eu foundation. It 
was this: 

“The legs of the stork are long, the legs 
of the duck are short. You cannot make 
the legs of the stork short; neither can 
you make the legs of the duck long. So, 
why worry?” 

hen I began to notice that my wife 
had a simple way of freeing herself from 
the fits of worry and depression that 
sweep over her occasionally. When she 
realizes that she is cast down, or is worry- 
ing about something, she goes back in her 
mind until she finds the thing that started 
her off on her train of depression. Often 
it is some little thing, a mere trifle—some- 
thing someone has said, the late delivery 
of the groceries, a letter in the mail be- 
yond recall. Once she knows what it is, 
she can put it aside and free her mind 
from its effects, or prepare to meet them. 

I found, too, that I was upset by 
trifles almost as much as by consequen- 
tials. Many a time I have got up in the 
morning feeling that the world was a 
success, and then discovered that I had 
run out of razor blades, or that a button 
was off, or that it was raining and some- 
body had carried off the family umbrella; 
and immediately I was cast down and 
agin the world. 

Clare Briggs, the cartoonist, has a series 
entitled: “And So Another Perfectly 
Good Day Was Ruined,” made up of just 
such things. They happen to everybody, 
and I'll wager they are responsible for as 
much worry in this world as are the big, 
important things. The human mind is 
a tricky instrument. It loves to make a 
mountain out of a molehill. And by 
realizing some of these facts, I began to 
build up a real philosophy of life. 

I remember that cracking radiators 
nearly drove me crazy, until I went out 
with some friends on a little camping trip. 
While listening to the limbs crackling in 
the roaring fire, I thought how much they 
sounded like the cracking of the radiators. 
Why should I like one, and hate the 
other? When I went home I said to my- 
self, “The crackling of the limbs in the 
fire was a pleasant sound; the sound of 
the radiators is about the same—I’ll go 
to sleep and not worry about the noise." 
And I did. For a few days I was conscious 
of the radiators; but soon I forgot all 
about them. 

It was not really the noise of the radi- 
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Is your hair thick and 
strong-growing? 


. . Uf not—it is SICK! 


ANDRUFF is an actual 

scalp infection. Thinning 
and receding hair are caused by 
the slowing down of circulation 
in the scalp. If unchecked, either 
will finally lead to baldness. 


Yet these ills can be overcome. 
And the method is very simple! 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud's 
Eau de Quinine. Then with the fingers 
pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic thoroughly into every inch of 
the scalp. Comb and brush your hair 
while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 


This simple daily care destroys 
dandruff infection even when 


long established. And it keeps 
the scalp circulation vigorously 
active nourishing the hair at its 
very roots. It will restore your ' 
hair to health and make it grow 
thick and strong. 


The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this 
treatment will astonish you. 


Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning toilet 
as brushing your teeth. 

You will find Ed. Pinaud's Eau de 
Quinine in all drug and department 
stores. Look for the large signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth A ve- 
nue, New York— sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD'S Eau de Quinine 
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Howto Make 
AWeeks Pay 
in One Day 


Make this test and find out whether you can earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. To make sure of $100 to $000 
a month may be far easier than you think. Many of 
our representatives are making $500nnd morea month. | 
Probably more men are making $5,000 a year—or 
more—with the Fyr-Fyter Company than with any 
other direct selling company in the world. And it is 
easier now than it has ever been before! 


Fyr-Fyter is one of the most perfect fire prevention 
devices ever invented. It bears the label of the Under- | 
writers Laboratories. Fire Chiefs everywhere urge | 
and endorse it. Hundreds of America’s largest factories | 
use ft. After exhaustive tests, the U. S. Government 
purchased over 250,000 Fyr-Fyters here is a size 
und type for every building in America. | 

Every month, by hundreds and by thousands, Ameri- 
ean factories and homes are turning to this new way | 
to fight fire. The field is enormous. Only 5% of the possible | 
market has been supplied. Practically every factory. 
home, store, garage, school, church, hotel, theatre and 

ublic building in need of fire prevention equipment. 
That's why Fy yter men find it easy to earn S100 to 
$300 a week. Thats why any number of men report 


earnings of 
$50 In One Day 


That’s why you, too, can make this your lifetime op- 
portunity. 


T. S. Gill, of Louisiana, who made over $600 in one 
month and who has made as high as $122.50 in a day, 
“Tam firmly convinced that any man joining the 
Dé. ‘yter force and working S hours a day will soon 
show a profit of $5,000 a year." 


ANFNT 
10M 
PUINCOME 


Fur Fite 


Send 
For This 
FREE Book 


Heprrsen! 


you an opportunity to Join one of the high- 
sales organizations in America, See how e 
it is to start in almost any way that is convenient to y 
Send for this free book, "Building a Permanent Income. 
See how W al, Ohio, made $100 in six hours. How 
Hickey, Ont. ade S148 in one day. How Payne, Iowa, 
made $159 his first 3 days. We do not ask you to do a 
day's work that will not pay you well. We give you a 
90-page manual that covers every point. It tells you 
exactly what to sy and what to do. Don't make the 
mistake of trying to judge how much you can make, 
before you read these full faets on this unparalleled op- 
portunity. Mail the coupon now for the full detailed 


plan. 

The FYR-FYTER CO. 
1194 Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
p ————————————4 
| The Fyr-Fyter Company 

1194 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio l 


l Without obligation, send me full particulars, and a 
copy of “Building a Permanent Income," free 
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ators that bothered me—it was my idea 
of the fitness of things. I didn’t think 
radiators should make a noise, and so I 
worried about it. 

And so it is with many petty worries. 
We dislike them and get into a stew, all 
because we exaggerate our own impor- 
tance, or because something doesn’t fit in 
with our idea of propriety. 

I used to worry: because I thought I 
was neglected, or because I was slighted, 
or criticized, and I was timid, backward 
and bashful. After a time I found that 
nine tenths of these petty worries came 
from my exaggerated self-consciousness. 


| The world wasn't running as I wanted it 


to run, and so I worried about it. I was 
indulging myself too much. 

I worried myself into a “fit” when I 
saw a picture on the wall hanging slightly 


out of plumb. Even at friends’ houses I 


have got up and straightened a crooked 


picture. I said it gave me the “willies.” 
This was entirely a case of exaggerated 
self-consciousness and obsession. I wanted 
people to do things my way; and when I 
was in an automobile I wanted the driver 
to drive my way. The world, with me, 
was just terribly out of joint—and all 
because of this exaggerated  self-con- 
sciousness. 

I found that to get along in this complex, 
busy world, I must cultivate a certain 
degree of tolerance for what did not square 
with my ideas—even if it severely wrenched 
one of my pet virtues. When I learned 
this, things came easier. 

I got a line on myself in a very simple 
way. I became interested in golf, and 
went out with an instructor to take a 
lesson. I was all keyed up and anxious to 
make a good showing; in fact, I had 
visions of his saying, “You did fine—I 
never had a more promising pupil." But, 
Bang! I ran into reality. At about the 
first hole I made a poor showing, spend- 
ing eight shots on it. Exasperated, I 
said: 

“Tf I had only made a better approach 
I could have done that hole in seven.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that," said my 
instructor. “If you had approached bet- 
ter, you might have putted worse, and 
taken nine shots instead of eight. Don't 
if it. That hole is past and over with— 
it’s ancient history now. You will play 
better if you think of the hole ahead, and 
stop worrying about the hole behind.” 

That was more than a golf lesson to me. 
I stopped “ifing” and began to think 
about the hole ahead instead of the hole 
behind. So much of life is that way—we 
worry too much about the hole behind. 


[^ MY reading I discovered a bit of 
philosophy by Goethe, the German 
poet, which has been of great help to 
me. It is this: 


Submit to what is unavoidable, banish the 
impossible from the mind, and look around for 
some new object of interest in life. 


It taught me the art of submitting 
gracefully to the unavoidable. I do not 
mean that a person should give in and 
bow his head to any and everything that 
comes along—quite the contrary. Fight 
so long as there is any chance; but if it is 
something quite beyond your powers, 
then, as Goethe says, "Submit to the 
unavoidable.” 


At one time I was afraid of making a 
mistake. I was over-cautious. I was 
afraid to go ahead for fear everything 
wouldn’t be just right, and I now know 
that this held me back more than any- 
thing else. I didn't know, then, that it is 
better to make a mistake, even in an im- 
portant matter, than to worry one’s self 
into utter helplessness by conflicting emo- 
tions. 

I do not counsel against giving proper 
thought and attentionto a matter de- 
manding solution—no, indeed, for this 
must be done. But there is a great deal 
of difference between eagerness to solve 
a situation, or concern about how it is 
to come out, and in worrying about it. 
By eliminating or lessening worry, one 
has a whole mind to give to his real 
work. 

Another remedy that has been of great 
help to me is the reading of the Bible. I 
have found the Book of Job especially 
helpful, and also Isaiah. Both of these 
men were acquainted with grief and sor- 
row, and it takes one out of himself and 
moves him into another world to read 
about these great men and their struggles. 
In fact, Job's troubles made my own seem 

icayune. I also found the Gospel of 
dolos and the Epistles of St. Paul helpful; 
the rhythm and the motion and feeling 
underneath them lifted me for the time 
being out of my small round, and gave 
me glimpses of a bigger and better life. 


UT of my experiences I finally evolved 
nine rules of thought and action which 
helped me to lay low Old Man Worry. 


1. When you are worrying about some 
trivial thing, remember that a factor in it is 
exaggerated self-consciousness. 

2. Use the substitute cure—replace the 
thing that is worrying you by something else. 

3. Cultivate a degree of tolerance for what 
other people want. They have just as good 
right to their opinion as you have to yours. 

4. Analyze your worries. Go back to the 
source, uncover it, examine it, and see if it is 
really worth worrying about. 

5. Don't worry about what is over with, and 
can’t be helped. Remember what Goethe said. 
Don't if. 

6. Talk over your worry with some sym- 
pathetic friend. Worry needs a good airing 
now and then. Even keeping a diary and 
writing it down helps. 

7. If you are the slave of too much work, 
try the *play cure. It is not work that kills, 
however, but work combined with worry. 

8. Read the Bible. 

9. Exercise. 


By these simple methods I have been 
able to help myself greatly in my besetting 
sin—worry. I have learned the foolish- 
ness of worry; but in learning to master 
it I have not put aside the will and the 
effort to achieve, the will to go ahead and 
do the worth-while things in life. In fact, 
by learning to conquer worry I have 
helped myself, have given myself more 
strength, more time, and more enthusi- 
asm for the thing I wished to do. 

I don't want to hold myself up as an 
example of a person who has made a 
great and wonderful discovery, because I 
know many others have done as much or 
more. I merely hope that, by putting 
down this honest record of my progress 
through the slough of worry, others who 
have the same thing to contend with will 


be helped by it. 


t t è Bo & 


Masquerade, by Henry KITCHELL WEBSTER 


Masquerade 
(Continued from page 63) 


him and answered in return, “Oh, hello!" 

He must have remarked her hesitation, 
for he said, “I didn't know whether you 
were going to speak to me or not." 

“Oh, I don't mind—speaking to you,” 
she said. 

There was a sort of exhilaration about 
playing a crazy game like this; it was a 
kind of sitne blindman's bluff, fencing 
in the dark. She had followed his lead 
correctly, this time. Whether his quarrel 
with Celia had been playful or serious, her 
answer would do. 

She didn't much like the man, whoever 
he was; neither his voice nor his looks, 
though there was nothing patently at 
fault about either. He was not much 
older than she, well dressed, and would 
pass for good-looking. He seemed rather 
nervous or excited, his glance constantly 
darting past her as if he were on the look- 
out for somebody. 

“Does that mean—” he asked; but he 
broke the words for another look behind 
him, even as he was moving closer to her 
side. “Does that mean that you've for- 
given me?" 

“It doesn't mean," she said, still 
managing a tone of colorless indifference, 
which seemed the safest thing to stick to, 
“that I’m willing to stand here talking to 
you about it on the curb. Do you mind 
seeing if you can stop a taxi for me?" 

He nodded and turned to look up the 
street. But he asked her a low-voiced 
question as he did so: 

“Phil hasn't come back yet, has he?" 

“No,” she said. 

The monosyllable sounded rather hos- 
tile; and by way of preserving neutrality, 
for she didn't yet know whether this was 
friend or enemy, she added, “ He's coming 
to-morrow, I believe.” 


E WAS in the act of hailing a taxi as 

she spoke, but at this bit of informa- 
tion he turned back to her, looking a 
little startled. 

“He is, is he! . . . Come along,” he 
added, and taking her arm he led her 
down the sidewalk to the place where the 
taxi was pulling up. 

She didn't like him; she was sure she 
didn't like him. It had been hard not to 
flinch from the familiarity of his touch. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Home.” 

“Had your dinner?’ 

“No.” 

She wanted to get into the taxi and be 
rid of him, but he continued to hold her 
arm. If he was the man Celia had spoken 
of as Tommy Hollister she’d be justified 
in snatching her arm away from him and 
leaving him without ceremony. She sus- 
pected that he was Tommy, but she 
couldn't be sure. 


rofessional Outfit Given 
dard instruments, board, 

Square, ink 
en without charge, 


will make 
this contract 
with you 


Ww you enroll for 


my home-training in 
DRAFTING, I agree to 
give you: 
1. Complete instruction by 
my new practice method. 


2. Costly professional outfit 


shown above. 


3.1 WILL HELP YOU 
GET A GOOD JOB 


we -S 


Prepare at home for 
a well-paid drafting job 
B 


EFORE you put your time and money into any kind of train- 
ing, make sure there are plenty jobs to be had when you're 
ready for them. That's why men go into Drafting. 70,000 jobs ad- 


vertised in 12 months, Big salaries. Fascinating, easy work. 
short hours and unlimited opportunities for advancement to 
executive positions, Here's “white collar work" that con- 
trols all building, manufacturing, public works. Called the 
Ideal Profession for Men because it offers the greatest op- 


portunities for success. 


Drafting Made 
Easy for You 


We have developed a new, 
one-step-at-a-time method 
which makes Drafting prin- 
ciples easy to understand, 
Even men with only com- 
mon schooling make rapid 
progress with this instrue- 
tion. Right from the very 
beginning you do actual 
Drafting room jobs. And hy 
a wonderful new system you 
learn without copying, you 
see why every step is done, 
and so you become a Drajts- 
"an, not a tracer. 


Training 
Backed With 
Nation-wide 


Real Draftsmen 
SPECIALIZE 


The big money in Drafting 
goes to men who specialize 
in Machine Design, or Elec- 
trical Drafting, or Architec- 
tural Drafting, or Structural, 
or Automotive. It isn't 
enough merely to know zen- 
eral Draíting practice. You 
must know how to calculate 
and design and plan original work 
to fill the kind of Drafting posi- 
tion that pays $60 to $125 a 
week. The American School. for 
29 years a leading institution 
teaching Engineering by home- 
study methods, now Includes this 
specialized training in the com- 
plete Drafting course. 


No-Profit Price 


Easy Terms 
This wonderful, more com- 
plete, simplifled, rapid, up- 
to-date instruction in Draft- 


Free Job Service 


The American School now offers 
its students and graduates, with- 
out cost, the services of an effi- 
cient Employment Department 
which keeps in touch with the 
employers of Draftsmen all over 


ing offered at very low tui 
tion, easily within reach of 
the untrained man who 
needsit. Small monthly pay- 
ments make it easy for you 
to prepare for a fine Draft- 
ing position at a big increase 
over your present salary. 


the United States. We have placed hundreds of men in good 
Drajting positions. The demand for Draftsmen in all lines at 
all times exceeds the supply. This is the work to get into. I 
will show you how, and help you make a success of it. Real 
Draftsmen go quickly to the top with the backing of this mil- 


lion-dollar Institution. 


Look into this opportunity. Get my free 
book, Job and Raise offer quick! Let me 


show you how to turn part of your ires 
job 


time into real training and for a rea 


Y 


SS 


Mail this coupon for my amazing offer! 
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9 C. MILLER, Director of Extension Work 


AND A RAISE IN 
PAY— 


“Come down to my club and have 
dinner with me,” “The 


he suggeste d. 


Athletic Club wouldn't compromise any- 4. Or Ill re- | 0. C. MILLER @ American School, Dept. D-61, Drexel Ave. 
body. A nice, quiet little dinner, so that i Director of Extension Work and 58th Street; Chicago 
I can explain thi You owe me a fund every Please send me Free Drafting Book, Job 
a P, al ungs. ( e e s L Law M and complete informati 
ed i o Nn centofyour | American School about preparing {orate Drafiing JUD. aU 
chance to do that, Celia. You got me all B home in spare tune. 
wrong." money. Dept. D-61 I Nima 
“No!” she said sharply. And then, as O. C. MILLER Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 2. St No S "ms 
before, she watered down the negative a | CHICAGO a i oe Blales cecus E 
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oME people still call it the 
"selling game." 

If it ever was a game, it isn't 
today. It's a business—and a seri- 
ous one. 

A business requiring more study, 
more training, more knowledge than 
ever before. Because it is constantly 
developing new problems—new 
angles for salesmen to consider. 


Exit the 


For instance, there is the dealer's 
interest in National Magazine Ad- 
vertising. 


A new dealer angle 


“What is your firm doing to make 
people want your product?" he asks. 


A natural question. Every alert 
merchant knows that profits depend 
upon how much people want the 
merchandise he stocks. 


(And that, by the way, goes for 
yourself and your firm. You, in the 
long run, can’t write orders any 
faster than the dealer rings up sales.) 


Can you answer? 


It's part of today's salesmanship to 
be able to answer questions like this. 


To show the dealer how your firm 
is stimulating the desire of people 
for your product. 


(Advertisers of products listed below 
regularly use quarter pages and over) 


Automotive Industry 
Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chevrolet Automobile 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Dayton Thorobred Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Dupont Duco Finish 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 
Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 
General Tires 
Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 
Jewett Automobile 
Mason Hylastic Tires 
McKay Tire Chains 
Michelin Tires 
Miller Tires 
Mobiloil—Motor Oils 
Overland Cars 
Packard Motor Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires 


Phinney-Walker Automobile 
Clocks 

Schrader Tire Gauge 

Staynew Filter Corporation— 
" Protectomotor " 

Tetsco--Mosor Oil & Gaso- 
inc 

United States Tires 

Willard Storage Battery 

Willys-Knight Cars 

Building Materials 

Airid Air Valves 

American Face Brick 

American Radiator 

Atlas Portland Cement 

Cabot Insulating “Quilt” 

Capitol Boilers 

Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Stri 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 

Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 

Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Sys- 
tem 

Kevstone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 

Long-Bell Lumber 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator 

Natco Hollow Building Tile 


Save the Surface Campaign 
Southern Pine 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
United States Radiators 
Upson Processed Board 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Cameras and Supplies 


Eastman Films 
Kodaks 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 

Cigarette Cases 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Tuxedo Tobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 

Allen A Co.—Hosiery & Un- 

derwear 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Dunlap Hats 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Ironclad Hosiery 
Knox Hats 

Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
“Baby Ruth" Candy Bars 
Bunte Candies 
Coca Cola 


puo Chocolates 
ife Savers 

Oh Henry! Candy Bars 
Whitman's Chocolates 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 
Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
Amity Pocketbooks and Key 
Kaddies 
Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 
Colgate's Shaving Cream 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Forhan's For the Gums 
Formamint (Germ-Killing 
Throat Tablets) 
Gem Safety Razors and Blades 
Gillette Razors and Blades 
3lo-co 
Glover's Mange Cure 
Glyco-Thymoline 
inds Honey and Almond 
Cream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Ivory Soa 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Liquid Arvon 
Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 
gE Soca SN ee ee ee en ee ae 


Lysol—Disinfectant 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
Mum Preparations 

Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 
Pinaud, Ed., Hair Tonic 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Squibb's Dental Cream 
Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil 


Stacomb 
Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 


Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Sham- 


poo 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Finance and Insurance 
Adair Realty and Trust Co. 
3eo. M. Forman & 
Hambleton & Co. 
Insurance Company of North 
America 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
National City Company 
hoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Providence Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


‘The greatest single force 

|. for increasing 
merchandise consumption 
in America 


The American Magazine 


selling “ga 


He will be interested, for example, 
in the fact that your product, if it is 
advertised in The American Mag- 
azine, has behind it the greatest single 
force for increasing merchandise con- 
sumption—for making people want 
and buy goods—in America. 


He will be still more interested 
when you get down to cases and 
give facts and figures for bis own 
town. 


Where to get them 


To supply you with these facts and 
figures for all towns of 1,000 or 
more population, and for all coun- 
ties, we have published the Vest 
Pocket Sales Manual. 


It Jocalizes each of the points men- 
tioned in the column at thc right. 


For instance, the fifth point. You, 


Magazinc. You know that it has 
an unusually strong hold upon its 
readers—that these readers are nat- 
urally more responsive to adver- 
tisements appearing in its pages 
than those of any other magazine. 


The Vest Pocket Sales Manual 
enables you to dramatize this fact 
for dealers—and to back it up with 
local proof. 


It enables you to answer in terms 
that the dealer will understand, 
such questions as: How many local 
homes does The American Magazine 
reach? How long does each issue 
stay in each home? What members 
of the family read it? 


You will find this booklet of 
genuine value to you. Drop us a 
line for it today, giving your firm's 
name. Please address The Crowell 
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The Greatest Single Force 
for increasing 
merchandise consumption 
in America 


1. An advertisement in The American Magazine 
bas the per of Sixty-Six Million Circulation- 
Days—tbe greatest power that can be given it in any 
general monthly or weekly magazine. 


2. In most towns of 1,000 or more aid n The 
American Magazine bas more circulation tban any 
other general monthly or weekly magazine. 


3. Everywhere The American Magazine parallels 
your market opportunity to an unusual degree. Its 
circulation by counties closely follows the distribu- 
tion of income tax payers, retail outlets, auto owners, 
and bome owners. And it reaches all classes of 
people in proportion to their market value to you. 


4. Numerous house-to-house investigations bave 
shown that The American Magazine £s read by all 
members of the family that influence consumption— 
fathers, mothers, and young people. 


5. The things that people read in The American 
Magazine stimulate them to better living—to a 
fuller, richer life. For years its unusual reader 
responsiveness bag been known to those advertisers 


as a salesman, are familiar with the 
personal appeal of The American 


Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Amenca 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Feed Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 
Fleischmann's Yeast 
Grape Nuts 
Instant Postum 

Cellong's P 
e s Pep 
Mellina Food 
Ovaltine 
Post's Bran Flakes 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 
Cereal 


Farniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell's Automatic Rapid 

Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 
Emerahte Lamps 
Gray bar Electrical Products 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Imperial Furniture 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 

Polisher 
Kerogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrig- 

erator 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
McCray Refrigerator 


‘The 


Peck & Hills Furniture 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 
Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 
Simmons Beds & Mattresses 
Smokador Ashstand 


General Service 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 


All Year Club of Southern 
Cahfornia 

Atlanta Bilrmore 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Canadian National Railroads 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 

Thos. Cook & Sons 

Coral Gables 

Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 

German Railroads & Resorts 

Hollywood by the Sea 

Hudson River Dav Line 

Missouri Pacific Railroad 

Northern Pacific Railroad 

Santa Fe Railroad 

Southern Pache Lines 

Tierney Diners 

Umon Pacihc System 

United Hotels of America 


Publishing Company, Dept. A-9, 
250 Park Avenue, New York. 


United States Lines 
Jewelry and Silverware 


Bulova Watches 

Hamilton Watches 

Ingersoll Watches 

Kum-A- Part Kuff Buttons 

Longines Watch 

New Haven Clocks & Watches 

Simmons Watch Chains 

Wadsworth Watch Cases and 
Belt Buckles 

Westclox 

Musical Instruments and Radio 

A-C Davton Radio 

Atwater Kent Radio 

Brambach Pianos 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Burgess Radio Batteries 

Carrvola Phonograph 

Conn Band Instruments 

Forest Electric Co. 

Freed-Eisemann Radios 

Gulbransen— The Registering 
Piano 

Hohner Harmonicas 

Radiola 

Sohmer Pianos 

Tower Loud Speaker 

Victrola 

Willard Radio Batteries 

Yale Flashlights and Batteries 

Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


who could trace this through direct returns. 


power of The American Magazine behind them 
a ee 


Comptometer 

Corona Typewriter 

Dick Mimcograph 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 


Cases 
Kardex Rand Equipment 
National Cash Registers 
Remington Typewriter 

Royal Tvpewniter 

Woodstock Electric Typewriter 


Paints end Hardware 
Berry Brothers Varnish, Ena- 
mel & Stain 
Cabot Creosote Stains 
Detroit White Lead Works— 
Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
Dutch Boy White Lead Paint 
Efecto Auto Enamel 
Lowe Brothers Paints 
Rutland Patching Plaster 
Sherwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 
"61" Floor Varnish 
Valspar Varnish 
Yale Locks and Building Hard- 


ware 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 
Arch Preserver Shoe 
Bostonian Shoes 
Douglas Shoes 
Florsheim Shoes 
Jung The “Original” Arch 

Braces 


merican 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Housekeepers’ Supplies 
ohnson's Liquid Wax 
d English 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-in-One Oil 


Sporting Goods 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Macgregor Golf Clubs 
Flexible Flyer 


Stationery and Books 
Carter's Fountain Pens & Ink 
Dixon Ticonderoga Lead Pencils 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. 

John Holland Jewel Fountain 


ens 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer's— Pens— Pencils 
Skrip 
Standard Diaries 
Venus Pencils 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens 


Toys and Games 


Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. S. Playing Cards 
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little. “I don’t want to dine with anybody 
to-night.” 

“I know you're worried about your 
sister. Tell me about her. 

“She has been badly hurt,” Cynthia 
told him; “but they say she'll get well. 
Now, let me go, please.’ 

She hated him now. Even his profession 
of sympathy had sounded flagrantly in 
sincere, 

"Take me with you,” he entreated. 
“T don't mean into vour flat. Just as far 
as the door—for a talk, you know.’ 

He must have read Fefüsalct in her face, 
for he added quickly, “It will be better 
for you if you do ~a whole lot better." 

At that, she snatched her arm from his 
grasp and sprang into the taxi. 

“J didn't mean that as a threat," he 
protested. That's the mistake vou made 
the other time. You've got me all wrong, 
Celia." 

She realized suddenly, from the wav he 
reached for the door handle, failed to 
connect with it and slightly lost his 
balance before the error was corrected, 
that he was a little drunk, and this dis- 
covery, oddly enough, decided he T. 

“All right,” she said, "get in.” 

“Drive to The Prince," he told the 
chauffeur. Then, accurately negotiating 
the step, he seated himself beside her and 
slammed the door. 


HE was not in the least afraid of him. 

Even in physical strength she believed 
she was his match, and the cab, she was 
sure, had been hailed absolutely at random. 
She was convinced by now that he was 
Tommy Hollister, and she thought she 
saw a chance of extracting something from 
his fuddled wits—some hint of the truth, 
an: how—that would guide her in dealing 
with Phil to-morrow. 

“You're a good sport, Celia,” he said; 
“just as I always thought.” Then he 
laughed and added, “And that Sister of 

yours must be a good sport, too." 

* What makes you think so?" she asked. 

“Of course it might look to some 
people,” he explained, “as if she'd been 
out making a bright night of it—three 
road-houses, say, and a joy-ride; but 
that’s not the way it looks to your Uncle 
Tommy.” ‘Then he grinned around at her, 
and asked, “She was doing an errand for 
you, wasn’t she?” 

This came a lot nearer home than any- 
thing she had bargained for. She had to 
clench her teeth to keep them from 
chattering; but her voice, she thought, 
had just the note of skeptical amusement 
in it that she wanted, when she asked, 
“How do you figure that out?” 

"Oh, i it wasn't so bad.” (As a piece of 
reasoning, he probably meant.) "You 
listen and tell me if Pm wrong! 

“You get her out here unbeknownst to 
anybody. She goes to the Blackstone; 
you go to the Blackstone. You walk away 
and the poor old Aatfoot who followed vou 
there, follows you back again, and never 
pays any attention to her. And then she 
goes away to do your errand, and gets in- 
volved in an accident. How about it?” 

“Oh, P ve nothing to say. 

The voice did not sound like her own, 
but evidently he heard nothing queer 
about it. He must have referred, of 
course, to the man she had seen in the 
hotel, the man who had followed her to 
the bank this morning. 


she 


“You know more about flatfoot,” 
added, “than I do.” 

“Now, that's just where you've got me 
wrong," he protested. “I haven't a thing 
to do with that. That's another matter 
altogether. I wouldn't do anvthing like 
that to vou for all the money Jimmy Beale 
makes in a year!" 


SHE was fighting now against an abso- 

lute loathing of the man. His, mere 
presence beside her had become an almost 
unendurable affront. Yet she managed to 
ask, casually enough, “What has Jimmy 
Beale got to do with it?” 

He started at the question. Evidently 
his mention of the name had been a slip. 

“Oh, Beale’s got his own hsh to fry, of 
course, and you can’t deny it’s natural, 
the way Phil’s been going after him.” 

Her unguarded frown, the result of the 
intense effort she was making to remember 
all this and keep it straight, must have 
been interpreted by him as simple per- 
plexity E 

“Do vou mean to say Phil hasn't told 
you anything about thac?" 

She shook her head. 

“You know who he is, don't vou?" 

It was a rhetorical question, and she 
did not know whether she dared risk an 
unqualihed denial or not. 

“If I ever did, I've forgotten," 
said. “Tell me about him.” 

“Beale’s a lawyer,” he told her, and 
then something struck him as funny, and 
he laughed. “Same as Phil,” he explained. 
“Both lawyers! Birds of a feather, see? 
Though they don’t always flock together— 
not so you notice it!” 

"You haven't told me vet," she re- 
minded him, “where Mr. Beale comes in 
on this." 

“I didn’t know,” he assured her pathet- 
ically, "that there was anything between 
him and Phil —no more than you did. If 
I had known I'd never have mentioned it 
to him. And I never did mention it to 
him except as an abstract case, something 
I thought he'd be interested in. That was 
all it was, I give you my word—purely 
abstract." 

“What was the case you mentioned to 
him?" Cynthia asked 

“Just 


she 


“Why, yours!” he answered. 
what I told you about, that day before 
Phil came in and found you crying, and 
pr: ictically kicked me out of the flat. He 
can't treat a man like that, and some day 
he'll find it out. But I swear I didn't 
mean you any harm, Celia. I didn't mean 
to frighten vou by telling you [ knew. 
And I only discussed it with Beale as an 
abstraction. He has things like that put 
up to him every day. 


ND if vou want a piece. of disin- 
terested (he negotiated the word with 
some difficulty, and, evidently, not quite 
satisfied. with it, tried again|-—of disin- 
terested advice, you go to him. Tell him 
the whole thing. Where and when it 
happened, and all that, and he'll get vou 
out of it as slick as a piece of wet soap. 
Fix it up for vou any way you like. He's 
a good friend of mine and you can trust 
him absolutely. Promise me vou'll go to 
him," he added fatuously, “just to show 
you've forgiven me. Will vou?" 
“Tl think about it," she said. 
“All right, think about it.” he agreed. 
“But don't waste too much time. Not if 


Phils coming home to-morrow. You 
said to-morrow, didn’t you?” 

She nodded. 

So completely was she withdrawn into 
herself, a mere disembodied intelligence 
trying to fic together his drunken admis- 
sions and protestations into a consecutive 
story, that when he reached for her hand 
she let him have it to fondle as he liked. 

“You're the sweetest girl in the world,” 
he told her. “I’ve always thought so, and 
I don’t think any the less of you for get- 
ting into a mess like that with Fred. He’s 
the one I blame. He always was a mucker 
back in college days—a mucker and a 
fool!” he added viciously. 

The taxi had stopped. It was standing 
before the entrance to The Prince. Her 
old friend, the doorman, had his hand 


upon the door. 
me in now, Celia?” 


"Won't. you let 
Tommy begged. "Now that vou know 
all about. it. Just to show that you for- 
give me.” 

“No!” she said sharply. 

The cab door was open and she got out. 
“Drive on,” she told the chauffeur. 

The doorman slammed the door and 
the taxi pulled away, with Tommy Hollis- 
ter’s miserable little drunken face at the 
window staring after her protestingly. 

The empty flat, as she entered it, 
seemed like heaven to her, with the 
promise it held of solitude and quiet, a 
chance to sort out her tumultuous thoughts 
and reduce them to order. But before she 
had had time to do more than take off her 
hat and coat, the telephone rang. She 
flew to it, thinking it must be Miss Mason 
with the promised news of Celia. 


UT it was a man's voice that answered 

her "Hello?" Not Phil's though, nor, 
thank heaven, Tommy's. 

“Celia?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Don’t you know me? I guess my 
voice does sound funny. It’s Fred.” 

She all but dropped the receiver, and 
the, “Oh!” she uttered was fairly jolted 
out of her. 

d know I shouldn't have risked calling 
up," he said, “but I saw you go in just 
now. I saw you drive up with that little 
sneak, Hollister. Celia, don't have any- 
thing to do with him! He's dangerous." 

"] won't" she promised, and then 
chanced a question. “Where are you?” 

“Not at The Prince. As soon as I saw 
you go in I walked away to a drug store 
with a telephone booth. I don't know 
where it is. Celia dear, I'm all mixed up. 
Have been ever since the smash. I must 
have got a bump on the head. There was 
something wrong with the car—a broken 
spring, I ‘think-—and I left it in a garage 
somewhere to be fixed. But I don't know 
where. I don't even know where I've been 
exactly. I waited a long time outside The 
Prince, and when I saw. you. come, I—I 
was worse mixed up than ever. You see. I 
thought you were badly hurt and they'd 

taken you to a hospital. I couldn't re- 
member which hospital they said, but I 
was sure you were hurt. They carried you 
away. It’s driven me almost crazy. And 
just now vou looked as if you hadn't been 
hurt at all!” 

The very force of her impulse to say, 
“But I’m Cynthia,” was what pulled her 
up. It didn't seem like a trap, but it 
might be. Anyhow, she couldn't. trust 
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Celia's secret to an unknown voice over 
the telephone. : 

“Its my sister, Cynthia, who's at the 
hospital,” she explained. “She is badly 
hurt, but they think she'll get well." — 

*Oh—oh yes, I see," the voice said 
blankly. 

Then, before she could think of another 
word she could safely say, she heard the 
click of disconnection. Fred had hung 
up—vanished! 

She felt, though, as she turned away 
from the telephone that between Tommy 
and Fred she had, must have, the raw 
material of Celia’s story. It seemed a 

erfect labyrinth, to be sure; but she 
believed that by weighing and scrutinizing 
the items in her possession she could 
arrive, before Phil came, at some sort of 
working plan, some notion as to what her 
own line ought to be. Just now, though, 
she was too confused, too dog-tired, and 
probably too hungry, to think. 


THERE was plenty of food in the larder. 
She selected a coupleof cold lamb chops, 
which she heated up, and made some 
toast and a pot of tea. The food revived 
her at once, and she washed up her dishes 
afterward and put them away in much 
better spirits. [t took her back to the 
play-housekeeping with the little electric 
cooking range that had beguiled so many 
of her and Celia's holiday hours at the 
Wainwrights’ when they were little. It 
was fun. She'd like to have a place of her 
own like this to pla with. She wouldn't 
have a maid; she'd do it all herself. Only, 
to make it complete, she ought to have 
a play husband to cook breakfast and 
dinners for. And then it struck her that 
for about an hour to-morrow morning 
that's what she would have. 

Heavens, what about Phil's breakfast! 
Examination showed that there was 

lenty of material—fruit, cereal, eggs and 
acon, coffee, all the trimmings, except 
that she must remember to mark up the 
milx and cream on the card. But what 
sort of breakfast would her temporary 
husband expect? That was something any 
sort of wife would be expected to know. 
She'd have to ask him what he wanted for 
breakfast. The fact of his having just 
arrived from a night ride on the train 
would warrant the question. But sup- 
posing he were to say, “Oh, just the 
regular thing." Well, there was no use 
crossing that bridge till she came to it. 

She went ahead and set the table for 
breakfast. There was a chance for be- 
trayal here, of course, since she could not 
be sure what plates and things the 
customarily deed, Then, having made all 
the advance preparations she could, she 
settled herself again in Phil’s chair, and 
deliberately went to work guessing her 
problem out. 

It seemed to start with Tommy Hollis- 
ter. Personally, he was no longer an un- 
known factor. She was confident she 
knew him as well as if her acquaintance 
covered as many years as it did minutes. 
Celia had characterized him as a plausible, 
malicious liar who had deliberately tried 
to get her “in wrong" with Phil. 

It was evident enough that he wanted, 
or once had wanted, to be Celia's lover, 
and had been disappointed in his expecta- 
tions of success. It was plain, too, that 
he knew something about her that he 
thought gave him a hold on her, that put 


her, as they say in melodramas, in his 
power. He'd revealed to her his knowl- 
edge of that fact, and then, somehow, 
Phil had come—opportunely or inop- 
portunely—on the scene and kicked him 
out of the house. That was one nice 
thing about Phil to remember, anyhow. 


WELL what was the fact Tommy had 
known? The fact which, according to 
the statement he had just made to her, he 
hadn't meant to frighten Celia by reveal- 
ing his possession of. Apparently, it had 
some connection with the “mess” she'd 
got herself into with the man whose first 
name was Fred. 

It was not a fact, Tommy had vir- 
tuously declared during their ride in the 
taxi, that made him think any the worse 
of Celia. But this was because he attached 
all the blame to Fred, the man he pre- 
tended to have known since college days 
for a mucker and a fool. Feeling about 
Tommy as she did, Cynthia was inclined 
to put this characterization down to the 
credit side of Fred's page in the ledger. 

It wasn't much, she admitted, to go on; 
but the obvious conclusion, so far, seemed 
to be—and it remained after making full 
allowance for the fact that Tommy was a 
liar—that Fred was Celia's successful 
lover, and that Tommy had sneaked his 
way into a discovery of the fact. It was 
easy to surmise a series of actions on 
Celia's part that fitted on from there. 

She had been terrified at Tommy's 
knowledge, terrified lest he would reveal 
it, or had revealed it, to Phil. She had 
felt herself watched, and believed her 
husband was the watcher. She had felt it 
imperatively necessary to warn Fred of 
the discovery of their secret. She had 
planted Cynthia in her place and gone to 
warn him. And the automobile accident 
at the end of their night together had 
frustrated her plan for a safe return. 

What Fred himself, if it really had been 
Fred, had said over the telephone after 
her return to the flat fitted in precisely 
with this interpretation. He had sounded 
like a distracted lover, and if a lover his 
distraction was natural. It would, of 
course, have been fatal to their secret for 
him to take Celia to the hospital, or to 
allow it to be discovered in any way that 
he was concerned with her in the accident. 
His dazed mind had recognized that fact, 
and he had disappeared. 

He had hung Aout outside The Prince, 
either on a mere forlorn hope, or with the 
idea of warning Cynthia herself, whom he 
may have known to have been planted 
there in Celia's place, that the accident 
had occurred. Presumably, he hadn't 
looked at the newspaper all day. 

But even he had been deceived by the 
sight of Cynthia driving up, unhurt, in the 
taxicab with Tommy Hollister. Evidently 
he had not been prepared for the exactness 
of the resemblance. He had thought she 
was Celia and had called her up on thetele- 
phone. And then, at her statement that 
Cynthia was in the hospital, he had sud- 
denly realized his mistake and hung up. 
Celia had told him, no doubt, that she had 
not taken her sister into her confidence. 


"T HERE was the outline, clear enough; 
rather sickeningly clear. The outline of 
the old, familiar, cheap, and nasty triangle. 
It got a certain amount of corroboration 
from the things nice old Miss Rowland 


had said yesterday afternoon. And it was 
pointed by Celia’s own admission that 
she and Phil had not “got on particularly 
well together,” as well as by the obvious 
fact that Celia had not wanted her sister 
for a visitor in her house. 

If the outline were true, then Cynthia’s 
desperate part in the game was not worth 
playing. The sooner Phil found out the 
facts, the better it would be for everybody. 

But Cynthia did not believe the outline 
was true. She recalled the sound of Celia’s 
voice when she had said, “I’m not going 
out to spend a night or two with a lover. 
I haven't any lover. I’ve never done that 
to Phil. I've done nothing wrong, nothing 
like that. I know I haven't! 

That last expression was a curious one 
for Celia to have used, Cynthia now 
reflected. It had struck her as odd at the 
time, but she had not stopped to think 
about it. One didn't say, em hatically 
like that, "I'm sure," or, «T know," 
except as an admission that one wasn't 
really sure, didn't really know. How could 
she have had any doubt, even the faintest, 
as to whether sHe’d been unfaithful to her 
husband or not? 

The mental picture she had presented 
to Cynthia had been that of one tor- 
mented by some fantastic surmise that 
had got to be set at rest before she could 
have any peace. Something she expected 
to laugh over as soon as it had been, as of 
course it would be, settled. A woman 
going to warn her lover that their affair 
had been found out couldn’t be in that 
state of mind—not possibly. No, unless 
Celia had been acting, and acting very 
cleverly too, this outline was not true. 


HEN there must be an alternative 

explanation that would prove a better 
fit. Better go back to some of Tommy’s 
other admissions, which she had so far 
ignored. 

pamee Beale, a lawyer, a man with 
fish of his own to fry; a man who, she 
thought Tommy had indicated, had some 
grudge or grievance against Phil. Tommy 
had laughed over the notion that they 
were both lawyers. That remark of his 
about their being birds of a feather had 
been apparently a drunken sarcasm. If 
Phil, then, was respectable, Beale, pre- 
sumably, was not. A man to whom 
messes like this of Celia’s were put up 
every day. A man who could get you out 
of them as slick as a piece of wet soap. 
Probably the sort of man who procured 
fraudulent divorces and was skilled in the 
temen legal equivalents of black- 
mail. 

To him Tommy had presented the thing 
he knew, or pretended to know, about 
Celia as, he declared, an abstract case. 
That was a lie of course, because he had 
admittedly told him that it concerned 
Celia. But his declaration that he had 
told it to Beale in ignorance of the quarrel 
between Phil and Beale might perhaps be 
true. He might have told it idly, in a 
spirit of only mildly malicious gossip, and 
have been caught up shorter than he 
expected to be. Beale, it appeared, had 
found a ready use for Celia's secret. 

But if he had it, why hadn't he used it 
at once? That imploring letter of Celia's 
had been written more than a week ago. 

The only explanation she could see for 
the delay was that Tommy's knowledge, 
sufficient to terrify Celia, had not been 
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complete enough or solid enough for 
Beale to proceed upon. 

Yes, of course. "That would account 
for the detectives, and for the bribed 
maid. And Tommy had admitted that 
the detectives were Beale’s detectives. 
That cleared Phil. It accounted for the 
maid’s attempt to steam open Phil's 
letter; for the funny look in flatfoot's 
face, there in the bank, when she had 
spoken of what her husband would think 
of his riding home in the taxi with her. 

Well, Beale wouldn't hire detectives, 
would he, for the mere purpose of proving 
to Phil that his wife was unfaithful to 
him? No, it was some other sort of net 
poor little Celia had got her feet entangled 
in. 

And yet, how did this theory account 
for the passion in Fred's voice over the 
telephone; for the, “Celia dear," and for 
the “It’s driven me almost crazy"? 

Was there any possible way of putting 
the two outlines together, reconciling 
their contradictions? 

Cynthia gave it up with a deep sigh. 
She couldn’t see any. 


TUE telephone rang again, and once 
more the thought of Miss Mason drew 
her to it in haste. 

This time, as far as the voice went, her 
hope wes not disappointed. It was Miss 
Mason calling. 

* [s this Mrs. Rowland?" she asked. 

"Yes," Cynthia cried. "Is she con- 
scious? Has she spoken?" 

* No," the nurse said—and her voice 
sounded suddenly to Cynthia as if she 
were keeping something back—‘it isn't 
that.” : 

Cynthia held back a sob long enough to 
ask, “Is she worse —dying?” 

“No, no," Miss Mason assured her 
soothingly. *I'm sorry you took it like 
that. There's no change; certainly none 
for the worse. If anything, she's a little 
better. But—I wonder if you'd mind 
coming back to the hospital, Mrs. Row- 
land. To-night, I mean. Now. There's a 
—there's a new aspect of the case I'd like 
to talk to you about. Not an alarming 
one, but perhaps immediate. I can't go 
into it over the telephone." 

“PIL come at once," Cynthia said. 

She agonized over the delays of the 
traffic. It seemed as if she never were 
going to get there. And she had mo- 
ments of complete skepticism above Miss 
Mason's reassurances, during which she 
expected to find Celia dead when she 
arrived. If she did die—this was the form 
the nightmare took—what would there be 
to tell Phil? 

So, coming in breathless, her heart in 
her throat, she was rather let down to 
find everything just as the nurse had said. 
The interne was there on his rounds, and 
he lingered a long moment or two to say 
how easy it was to see that she and the 
patient were sisters, how distressed she 
must have been by the accident, and how 
little cause she had to feel any apprehen- 
sion about the future. He was a perfectly 
good sort of young chap, and not to be 
blamed for stopping to be a man and not a 
doctor for a few minutes, but Cynthia 
couldn't bear him. It was with a some- 
what premature sigh of relief that she saw 
him turn toward the door. Miss Mason 
closed it after him. 

“She looks better to me,” Cynthia then 


declared. “She’s breathing more quietly, 
isn’t she?” 

“That’s mostly the hypo,” the nurse 
told her. “Shell have a quiet night and 
probably be really a little better in the 
morning. No, it isn’t the medical aspect 
of the case I sent for you about. I’m not 
sure I haven't gone rather outside my 
province. But I thought you'd want to 
know. 

“A man came in here about an hour 
ago, a detective from the state attorney’s 
othce. At least that’s what his star and 
he said he was.” 

“What did he want?” 

“He told a straight enough story. Said 
their othce had had a tip that this wasn’t 
an accident, that there’d been foul play in 
it. They were looking for the young man 
who'd disappeared. They had reasons for 
thinking they wanted him, but had to go 
about it quietly.” 

“But why did he come here?" 

“The idea was that your sister, in her 
stupor or as she was recovering conscious- 
ness, might say something that would 
give them a clue to him. He wanted me 
to listen to everything she said and let 
him know. 

“Up to then I thought he might be all 
right. I told him, of course, that he'd 
have to see the superintendent. I couldn't 
do anything like that except under her 
instructions. That’s when I began to 
think he was crooked. 

* He said he didn't want any red tape 
about the business; didn't want it known 
that that was what they were doing. He 
was working around to offering me money. 
I pretended not to understand till he came 
straight out with it. 


TDHES I told him if he didn't go I'd 
have an orderly throw him out. He 
threatened to get my job, and then went, 
saving he was going to the superintendent. 
That’s the last I've heard of him." 

“He can't get your job, can he?" 
Cynthia asked. ‘‘Won’t the superintend- 
ent back you up?” 

“He never went near the superintend- 
ent," Miss Mason declared confidently. 
“I don't think he's in the state's attor- 
ney's office at all. Or if he is, he's working 
to-night for someone else." 

“How could he?" Cynthia exclaimed. 
*How would anvone dare try a trick like 
that? He could be put in jail for it, 
couldn't he?" 

“Thats what you'd think," Miss 
Mason agreed. “But I know more about 
such things than I did once. My sister’s 
a law stenographer, and she worked for a 
while in Beale’s office. She says there's no 
sort of crookedness or crime that he won't 
resort to, if he's pushed, and getaway with. 
Hed think nothing of sticking a star on a 
man and sending him out to work a game 
like that." 

Cynthia could feel her face burning. 

“You think —". she began (what did 
Miss Mason think?) —" you think Beale or 
someone like that wanted vou for an 
innocent spy on my sister? Why do you 
suppose they would want that?” 

Miss Mason met her look steadily. “I 
don't know,” she said. “Very likely I'm 
wrong.” 

‘There was a moment’s silence. 

“No; I think you're right,” Cynthia 
suddenly declared. If one couldn't trust 
Miss Mason, one couldn’t trust anybody. 


“And I think,” she added, “that I know 
what the trap was, and whom it was for. 
And I’m very much obliged to you for 
telling me about it.” 

“Tm glad I did,” Miss Mason said, in 
a way that finished off the subject. 
“Now,” she went on briskly, “you go 
home to bed, and don’t worry. My 
prone is that you'll find your sister 

etter in the morning." 

"Conscious?" Cynthia asked. 

“Possibly. That's nothing to count on, 
though." 

“It’s easy to say that when it doesn't 
matter. But you see, I’ve got to talk to 
her. There are things, one or two, that 
I've got to ask her about. Things that 
can't wait." 

“Well, they'll have to wait. She won't 
be well enough to be asked a question of 
any importance for several days." 


EVERAL days! And Phil coming home 

to-morrow. 

Well, that consideration was no reason 
why she shouldn’t get a night’s sleep now. 
To-morrow could take thought for it- 
self. 

She all but fell asleep in the taxicab, 
and when she got out at The Prince, her 
drowsy preoccupation with the nice soft 
bed she meant to tumble into in about 
three minutes left her a conscious margin 
only wide enough for the most mechanical 
acknowledgment of the service of the 
doorman and the elevator boy. 

She walked down the corridor toward 
her door as familiarly as if she'd been 
living on the other side of it for a year. 
She was so sleepy she fumbled a moment 
with her key. The sound of briskly ap- 

roaching footsteps within the flat took 
fier the wrong way, bewildered her instead 
of bringing her faculties into instant focus 
as it should have done. 

She was still standing there in a daze, 
not even frightened yet, when the man 
inside dbeded the door for her. 

* Hello, Celia," he said. 

She recognized even in the moment of 
shock that the greeting was friendly, but 
she could not respond to it. Throat and 
all, she was simply frozen. How could 
this be Phil? It wasn't morning yet. She 
couldn't better than half see him in the 
dim light of the passage. 

“Tm sorry I frightened you,” he added, 
almost at once. "You poor child! What 
a day you must have had. I hope things 
haven’t gone worse at the hospital.” 

Automatically she shook her head, but 
her mind wasn’t yet anywhere near in 
focus. 

“You’ve come back to-night?” she said 
blankly. She might still, for any move she 
made, have been cemented fast to the 
tiles out there in the corridor. She must 
do something. He was beginning to look 
as if he saw something queer about her. 

“You aren’t annoyed because I came 
back, are you?” he ventured. “I hap- 
pened to see the Chicago paper about six 
o'clock, just in time to catch the train. 
I telegraphed; but I found when I got 
here it hadn’t been delivered. And then 
I telephoned the hospital, and they told 
me you'd left. You don't think I came 
back for any other reason than—" 

“No,” she said, “it’s all right.” 

With that she went in, and he closed 
the door behind her. 

(Tu be continued) 
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One health problem outdoor exercise 


can never solve 
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IGHTEEN holes ona Many of us forget that our gums, like 


"sporty" course — 
three sets of fast tennis— 
a brisk cross country 
jaunt! We do need exer- 
cise and we glory in the 
way it keeps us fit. 


But our gum tissues go placidly on, 
becoming softer and more tender every 
day through lack of the work and 
stimulation that they, too, need so 
much to keep them in health. 


Modern soft food gives your gums 
no health-bringing exercise 


Our soft, creamy foods are delicious! 
But they are utterly lacking in the 
fibre and dou plage needed as a condi- 
tioner of the gum tissue. 

Perhaps your dentist has explained 
to you how the vigorous chewing of 
fibrous food once kept our gums in 
health; how modern food, and hasty 
eating, breaks down the health of the 
gums; and how, in consequence, "pink 
tooth brush” is abroad 1n the land— 
and troubles of the gums are becoming 
morc prevalent every day! 


How Ipana and massage help 
the gums to health 


To fight this lack of stimulation, the 
dentists are turning to massage. And 
thousands of them are recommending 
that the massage be done with Ipana, 


our muscles, need work and stimulation 


to keep them firm and healthy 


after the regular cleaning t 
with Ipana and the brush. 


Brush the gums lightly, 
they say, inside and out. 
Thus you will stir up the 
flagging circulation and 
bring fresh clean blood to 
heal and nourish your 
gums and make them firm. 

Ipana will exert its own 
healing influence because 
of its ziratol content — ziratol is wcll 
known to dentists and for vcars has 
been used by them at the chair as a 
hemostatic and antiseptic. 


Even though your tooth brush never 
‘shows pink" you will find Ipana a 
delicious dentifrice, just as helpful in 
keeping healthy mouths in condition 
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—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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AMn al fresco Luncheon 
on the club terrace—a 
luscious dinner at a res- 
taurant—a delicious re- 
past at home! Ever)- 
where we go, our modern 
food is soft, cream, 
tempting—robbing our 
gums and our teeth of 

f the stimulation t/cy 


as 1t is in correcting the evil effects of 
soft food and hasty eating. 


Switch to Ipana for one month 


The coupon in the corner brings a ten- 
day trial tube. Use it, if you wish, 
but a better way is to begin with a 
full tube, which will last a long 
month. Thirty days will certainly 
show you what Ipana can do for your 
teeth and gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. j9o 
73 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Encloscd 
isa two-cent stamp to cover partially 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


A MAN WITH A 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


MAN with a thousand 

dollars walked into the 

offices of SW. STRAUS & CO. 
about 20 years ago. 


He invested his funds in a 
first mortgage security, ex- 
plaining that he wished to 
reinvest the money when 
the mortgage was due and 
build up a permanentinvest- 
ment fund, as a guarantee 
against old age and in order 
to leave something behind 
him. 


Today, this man has more 
than $50,000 invested in 
sound, first mortgage securi- 
ties. He has never had a large 
income; never made a 
“lucky” financial stroke, but 
he has invested his surplus, 
reinvested his interest and 
maturing funds and added 
what he could from time to 
time. Today he is known as 
a substantial, successful 
citizen and. faces the future 
without fear. 


What this man has done 
you can do, too. The impor- 
tant thing is to start right. 
Select conservative, safe se- 

: curities. Straus Bonds furnish 
an ideal medium for building 
up a fortune. Investigate the 
STRAUS PLAN. Write today 
for literature which will show 
how you, too, can obtain 
financial independence. Ask 
for our 


BOOKLET 1-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave, 
at Jackson Blvd, 
CHICAGO 


Incorporated 


Stravs BUILDING 
505 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th Sr. 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
Grandmother Saved the Day 


in Our 
Ter years ago last spring the women- 


folks in our family—consisting of 

my mother, my two daughters, aged 
eleven and fourteen respectively, and my- 
self—held a council of war. Everybody 
needed clothes, but there was no money 
with which to buy them. 

I knew that my Nüsband was doing his 
best. He is assistant caslíier in the larger 
of our two local banks. His salary is forty- 
five dollars a week—exactly three times 
what it was when we were married fifteen 

ears ago. And jn the meantime we have 
bought and nearly*paid for our home. 

Anyhow, at in particular time, I 
simply could not have gone to my husband 
with my troubles. Barely out of bed after 
a severe attack of influenza, he wasalready 
depressed by the heavy doctor's bills. 

t was strictly up to the women of the 
family! 

I felt sure that I had expended my 
housekeeping money (oh, yes, we run on a 
budget!) as wisely as possible. Even the 
best-stretched dollars will go only so far. 

The children, as well as ourselves, had 
to have nourishing food; they had to have 
schoolbooks; they had to have music 
lessons. And if the music lessons were to 
be worth anything to them, they had to 
have an instrument on which to practice. 
Which explains why fifteen dollars a 
month went to make payments on the 
piano which we were buying on the in- 
stalment plan. Add ‘thirty-five a month 
for building and loan and ten for church 
contributions, pay the grocery and laundry 
bills, account for the “incidentals” and 
emergency expenses that are always pop- 
ping up in a growing family, and you can 
easily see why I thought of a new Easter 
hat in the same breath with a trip to Mars! 

Well, after considering our problem 
from every possible angle, Mother, the 
girls, and I decided that since we couldn’t 
spend less, or make the money we spent 
buy more, there were only two courses 
left to us: Do without the things we 
needed, or find a way to make more 
money. We determined to do the latter. 


(JUDE my job as a housekeeper and 
home-maker I had no training for any 
sort of work. Of course I could havecooked 
things for the Woman’s Exchange, but 
there is very little money in this unless you 
do it on a large scale. Besides, I really do 
not like to cook. Worse still, I cook by 
“ear,” and the results cannot always be 
counted upon. The girls were too young 
to earn much outside their own home. As 
for Mother—well, it was Mother who un- 
expectedly enough solved our problem! 

Her room is a big, sunny, down-stairs 
one and it opens on a wide, pleasant porch. 
I think it was the porch that really sug- 
gested her scheme. She decided to have a 
“children’s hour” three afternoons a week. 
The “hour” actually lasts from two to six 
o'clock. The children are limited to six 
years of age. Not more than eight can 
come on any one afternoon. 

From the very day she started, Mother 


x . 

Family 

has always been booked up weeks ahead. 
We live in a Mid-Western town of twenty 
thousand. Even among the well-to-do, 
servants are scarce and correspondingly 
expensive. Young mothers simply jumped 
at the chance to leave their youngsters in 
competent hands for an afternoon while 
they went shopping, or visiting, or “party- 
ing." One young woman with three 
babies, all under six, declares that she 
spends her “afternoon off” just being lazy. 

The fee is one dollar an afternoon, al- 
though two children from the same family 
may come for a dollar and a half. For 
fifty cents extra a youngster may get a 
shampoo. Many busy housewives are 
glad to be rid of this chore, and the chil- 
dren like it Mother's way because she 
makes a game of it. 

Indeed, Mother makes a festive oc- 
casion of every afternoon. She tells the 
youngsters stories, teaches them little 
songs, nursery rhymes, and even tiny 
verses from the Bible. Realizing that 
children /;&e best of all actually to do 
things, she helps the older ones make 
clothes for their dolls, and I have known 
her to let them assist her in shampooing 
each other. About four o'clock she serves 
refreshments. 

For the very tiny tots there are two 
snowy cribs which may be rolled out on 
the porch or into an adjoining room. And 
at the proper iliceryals they have their 
refreshments carefully prepared according 
to formula. 


T9 DATE Motherhascleared an average 
of fifteen dollars a week on her experi- 
ment. And she is happier than I have seen 
her in years. She not only has provided 
her own wardrobe but she also insists upon 
paying the girls seventy-five cents each an 
afternoon when they help her “entertain.” 
Not to be entirely outdone by my parent 
and my Punu I have worked up a 
profita le side line in connection with 
Tother’s venture. Although I hate fancy- 
work, I really like to do plain sewing. I 
specialize in little washable crêpe frocks 
in gay colors with knickers to match. The 
material I purchase by the bolt, and hence 
get the benefit of wholesale prices. It 
takes less than two yards for the average 
suit. As I sell the little outfits for a dollar 
and a half each I make almost a dollar's 
profit on each set. Of course I cut out half 
a dozen sets at a time and with my daugh- 
ters’ help I can finish several in a day. 

The trimming I use is very simple and 
easy to apply. Usually it consists of 
flowers, rabbits, or perhaps some Mother 
Goose character, cut out of contrasting 
material and sewed on the pocket, or 
border fashion above the hem, with a 
simple stitch. 

Since Mother started her "children's 
hour” two other women in our town have 
taken up the idea. But there is room for 
even more. I wager that there isn’t a 
village in the country that wouldn’t wel- 
come such a service—and pay well for it! 

T. M. S. 


When vacation time 


has come again—and you're 
off in your car for the land 
of carefree outdoors 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN glad vacation time 
again is here. Ah, then — 
when straight ahead lie the 
great woods and sparkling 
waters of your own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 

For each happy day is 
more satisfying, more rest- 
ful for the companionship 
of Camels. Camels have 
never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of 
such choice tobaccos. Cam- 
els are so perfectly blended 
that they never leave a cig- 
aretty after-taste. Rolled 
into Camels is the utmost 
in cigarette goodness and 
enjoyment. 

So as you start away for 
a deserved vacation. As the 
long road calls you on to 
unexplored land. When 
each day you feel more joy- 
ously rested—taste then the 
perfect contentment. When 
it’s your right to be happy, 
have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 


Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the 

deep woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have 

not come, better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find 
“Have a Camel” the password to friendliness, everywhere. 


Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know and 
enjoy Camel quality, is 
that you may try them. 
We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any 
cigarette made at any 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
pany 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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cAll your teeth 


need the tooth brush 
—but does your brush 
reach them all? 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. 

No guesswork enters into its construction. 
It cleans teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional 
men for years studied the teeth, and after ex- 
periments they laid down certain requirements 
for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


Your teeth are not flat. They 
curve—as your jaw curves. | 
And that is the way your 
brush should curve. The 
first consideration in de- 
signing the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
was to produce a brush that 
would reach all your 
teeth, 


PRICE 50c 
at all druggists. 


* Above all else," they said, 
‘this brush must reach every 
tooth." So they curved the 
bristle surface to fit the 
curve of the teeth. They 
curved the handle so that 
you can get the brush far 


back into your mouth. And they put a tuft on OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
the end of the brush—a tuft to make the thor- TWICE A DAY, but 
ough cleaning of back teeth as easy as possible. if you use the same brush 


How carefully was your brush designed? What each time, the bristles never get a 
features has it that enable you to reach ALL chance to dry out. Our advice is to 
your teeth? Can you take a chance with your buy two Pro-phy-lac-tics at a time 
teeth when you could easily be sure of giving and use them alternately. Dry bris- 
them complete protection? See that your next tles not only last longer but give your 
brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and give your teeth teeth a more thorough brushing. This 
the cleansing they need. means money saved and cleaner teeth. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world. Prices Cree: a booklet containing 
in the United States and Canada are: Pro-phy- valuable information on 


lac-tic Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in three dif- tare of the teeth 


ferent bristle textures—hard, medium, soft. en | 
a o- -LAC-TIC T OMPAN L| 
Always sold in the yellow box. poe ANE 
Please send me your instructive booklet on 


Made in America by Americans the care and preservation of the teeth. 
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How Smart Are Your 
* hildr en p By Albert Edward Wiggam 


LOOK FOR FIVE THINGS 
Says Fashion 


When Selecting Fine Hosiery 


"d P 
AES ; AY 
Yo ;3 i PA 
1—Correct Paris shades. Paris author- : 
ities select the newest colors. All f NN 
are chosen to match the new effects > 
in shoes and fashionable dress ma- 
terials. All are suited to the present _ 
tan and gray beige trends so popular — > 
on the Riviera. A unique scientific > 
dveing process keeps colors clear 
and bright. MHoleproof’s anti-fade 
treatment protects from fading. 


2-Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons 
clearness comes only through uni- 
formly even thread. The lack of it 
in cheaper silk causes unsightly 
shadow rings. So at greater cost 
Holeproof selects silk judged finest 
of all oriental grades, 


3—Superlative transparency, even in the 
heavier weights. There is no cloudi- 
ness, no streaks. First the siik 1s 
tested, then it undergoes the special 
Holeproof treatment. Loose ends are 
avoided by trimming the inside of 
each stocking by hand. 


ARIS tells you to pay attention to five things. 
Then your hose will be faultlessly chic. To dis- 
regard them is to suffer Fashion's disapproval. 


Now, for the first time, one can be certain of making 
no mistakes. In a new way you are safeguarded 
against the things that destroy smartness. A famous 
maker of exquisite hosiery offers you five fashion 
features. Imperfections disappear because of them. 
Flaws that lie hidden until you put hosiery on are 
found no longer. 


Every Holeproof stocking has this five-fold fashion 
safety. Goto your Holeproof shop today. New French 
colors and new styles have just arrived. See the 
smart chiffons and service weights, from $1.00 to $3.00. 


4—Full-fashioned. In every color 4 
and every weight — for every 
occasion—there is a full-fash- 
ioned number that clings with 
perfect smoothness and im- 
parts slender lines to charming 
ankles, 


5—No imperfections, Style permits of no im- 
perfections. And here Holeproof safe- 
guards you by nine separate inspections, 
It is a fact that few other fine hose are 
so uniformly perfect, 


SPERO a [foleproof [fosierg 
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The pleasant, deadened thud of closing a 
door on a Body by Fisher tells the experi- 
enced ear that Fisher inner construction is 
solid and enduring. Building for supreme 
safety and value, Fisher achieves supreme 
safety and value in every car price division 
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How Smart Are 
Your Children? 


By Albert Edward Wiggam 


OW can you tell an extraor- 
dinarily gifted child. when 
ou see one? 
lay not your child become a 
enius? 

What is a bright child like, anyhow? 

What are the signs and symptoms by 
which vou can tell whether your children 
are bright, dull, or just average? 

Were not most geniuses exceptionally 
dull, or at least very commonplace, as 
children? 

I journeved across the continent to ask 
Professor Lewis M. Terman these and a 
hundred similar questions, because he 
knows as much as, if not more than, any- 
one else about gifted children, their traits 
and characteristics, and whether to push 
them ahead or hold them back, and how 
to treat them generally. 

He knows this because twenty-five 
ears ago, as a country school-teacher in 
ndiana, working his way through the 

State University, and fighting tubercu- 
losis at the same time, he began to study 
the problems of stupidity and genius. In 
1995 he won his Doctors degree from 
Clark University by further experiments 
in measuring the minds of children. 

Doctor lerman had scarcely finished 
his graduate work when, in 1908, a great 
French psychologist, named Alfred Binet, 
discovered a method by which to measure 
the "mental age" of children and compare 
it with their physical age. Terman was 
one of the first psychologists to grasp 
the enormous significance of this sugges- 
tion and he worked for eight years at the 
Los Angeles State Normal and at Stan- 
ford University, extending and revising 
Binet's methods. 

“But, my," Professor Terman said to 
me, “how little we knew then! I worked 
several hours a day for six months at that 
time, trying to measure the minds of a 
group of fourteen children. 1 knew 
scarcely more at the end of that time by 
which to predict their future than at the 
beginning. 

*But any one of my senior students 
can now measure a child's mind better, 
and predict its future with far more cer- 
tainty in one hour than all the psy- 
chologists in the world put together could 


do in six months twenty years ago." 

In 1916 he published his famous “Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Tests,” by which 
the minds of hundreds of thousands of 
children and adults all over the world have 
been measured. The method was used 
extensively on the soldiers during the 
war, along with other mental tests, and a 
large majority of these men turned out in 
actual performance just about as the 
mental tests predicted: 


FIVE years ago, Professor Terman, now 
head of the Department of Psvcholog 
of Stanford University, at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, gathered about him a group of able 
assistants and, equipped with these mental 
tests, they began to search for a thousand 
exceptionally gifted children in the public 
schools of California. One evening last 
autumn Mrs. Wiggam came home to our 
New York apartment, bringing a huge red 
volume of 650 pages entitled, “ Studies of 
Genius," which, the preface said, was a 
brief account of this wonderful investi- 
gation, which in the original files covered 
over 100,000 pages of type-written ma- 
terial—a hundred pages of information on 
each child. 

The book was bristling with facts and 
figures, charts and diagrams. She read 
aloud to me until midnight, and then said 
wearily, "Let's go to bed." I said, “No; 
let's go to California. I want to see and 
talk with the man who has turned a thou- 
sand precocious children inside out. I 
want to see what he found inside. ] know 
it is of immense value to parents, teachers 
and employers everywhere." 

As a result, within ten days we were 
sitting with Professor Terman in his study 
and workshop in his beautifui Palo Alto 
home, where he talked to us for nearly two 
days about these remarkable children— 
their intelligence, will-power and apti- 
tudes; their health and physical measure- 
ments; their interest in games, sports, 
vocations and social activities; their stick- 
to-it-iveness; inventiveness and capacity 
for leadership; their foibles and hobbies, 
achievements and moral development. I 
wish every parent and teacher might have 
shared our privilege. 

Of course, just as you would have done, 


the first question I asked was, “What was 
your object? Did you want to find the 
one thousand most gifted children in 
California?" 

"Oh, no! We wanted to find several 
hundred exceptionally gifted children of 
all sorts and varieties, in every kind of 
family, class, and condition, so that 

arents and educators everywhere would 
hv a true knowledge of the signs and 
symptoms of exceptional ability, and how 
chil ren of this sort compare with average 
children. We have been guessing about 
these things ever since Adam and Eve, and 
we wanted to learn the truth. We hope, 
also, to follow these bright children through 
the coming years and compare their ca- 
reers with those of average children. Also, 
we hope to devise better methods for 
handling and educating unusually bright 
children, both in the home and school. 

“So we went into the public schools, 
concentrating especially in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland, where the 
schools take in all classes—the children 
of the rich and the poor, the professional 
and the business people, the skilled and 
the unskilled classes alike. All told, these 
schools enrolled about a quarter of a mil- 
lion children. Dr. Florence Goodenough, 
with a corps of trained assistants, was in 
charge of the held work. 


"NAVHAT we call our *main group' were 
mostly in grades three to eight, 
which means they run from about six to 
thirteen years of age. There were 643 of 
these, 352 boys and 291 girls. Besides 
these, we had a high-school group of 309, 
200 boys and 109 girls. I wish you would 
notice how many more brilliant boys we 
found than girls. We will talk about that 
later. We had another group of twenty- 
six—children who were said to have special 
abilities in music, drawing, and the like. 

“This gave us 978 gifted children to 
study. Of course we also had to have 
several other groups of average children 
taken at random, for making compari- 
sons. In this way, we found out a great 
many new things about average children 
as well as the gifted. We hope soon to 
issue a special volume on the average 
children. Average children have extraor- 
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dinary traits and testing machinery 


characteristics also.” to overcome their 
"How did you very imperfect esti- - 
actually pick out : mates. For example. 
these brilliant a minister who had 
youngsters?" I in- two extraordinary 
quired. “Men have | : children said, ‘Oh, 
Bund big game pos they're ine 
ut I believe hunt- s righter than their 
ing geniuses is the playmates.’ You 
most thrilling hunt see, the playmates, 
A B 


a man ever started in such cases, are 
on. It must have . also often very high 


been an exciting HIS is a test of the ten-year mental level. Tell the child that you will show grade. We found 


” 
chase. him two drawings, and that he will have ten seconds to study them. Give other parents and 
y : the directions quietly. At the end of the ten seconds tell the child to draw teachers who In- 

WELL yes, 1t from memory the two designs you showed him. If the essential plan of one sisted some child 

was exciting design is reproduced correctly, and the other about half correctly, the test was a top-notcher, 
enough," laughed is passed. If a child younger than ten years passes this test it is a fine sign. when our tests 
Professor Terman, On page 70 you will find a scoring card that will guide you in grading the roved the child to 
*and as full of sur- reproductions made by the child to whom you are giving the test. Be quite ordinary. 
prises as any big- se [ace TESTS IN THIS ARTICLE ARE FROM “THe MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE, HOUCMTON-MITFLIN Company) 


game hunter could s UR first 
desire. We decided move,” con- 
to use the word . . : tinued Professor 
‘gifted’ to designate those children preco- means Intelligence Quotient. We obtain Terman, showing me a long printed form 
cious enough to have an ‘IQ’ of 140 or this quotient by dividing the child's with the caption, ‘Blank for the Selection 
above. This standard is reached by about physical age into his ‘mental age, the of Gifted Children,’ was to send this to 


one child out of 200 in America. f latter being determined by our tests. For the teacher in any room where we desired 
“That term ‘IQ’ is now a good English instance, a ten-year-old child that can to fish for gifted subjects. 
expression, and every parent, teacher and pass the tests which children generally “Two passages in the blank illustrate 


employer should know its meaning. lt cannot pass until they are twelve, has an how parents and teachers are often misled 
IQ of 1.20; that is, ten 
divided into twelve. For 
convenience, we write it- | 
120, disregarding the 
decimal point. If a ten- "FTHE best single test of anyone’s intelligence," 


» says Doctor Terman, “is the number of words 
year-old can pass only of his mother tongue which he can clearly define. The 


The Ball and Field Test The Vocabulary Test 


the eight-year-old tests, hundred words printed below were selected carefully 
we divide ten into eight, for this test. To find a person's vocabulary, multiply 
which gives the child an nt number of words he can define in this i. by 150. 
t you use only one column of the words, fifty words 
IQ of 80. , below. multiply by 360." This test is discussed more 
Children whose IQ 1s fully elsewhere in the article. An eight-year-old child 
below 65, are usually ond denne twenty of these words; a ten-year-old, 
Boci ed thirty; a twelve-year-old, forty; a fourteen-year-old 
D chides OF D an average adult, sixty-five, and a “superior” 
, adult, seventy-tive. 


course, have an IQ of 


about roo. Some of these Mer Rd 
i gifted children had IQs 3. scorch 3. straw 
as high as 180 and 190. S ensclope SUE 
It is probable that such 6. ue 6. afloat 
great men as Milton, pueri Ae mellow 
Goethe, Newton, Galton, 9. copper 9. impolite 
John Adams, Thomas ib pork, iis noticeable 
i efferson, Hamilton, 12. outward 12. mura 
; ne of the one | Emerson, Agassiz, Long? | rie oe 
EN ^ circle about thee 9 í tone fellow, Dickens and the 13. dungeon 1g. majesty 
above, leaving a gap in the circumference. like had IOs between 180 16. shi 16. treasury 
Turn this gap next to the child, and say to him: Q - 17. ramble 17. misuse 
“ an : and 200. Our hope is 18. civil 18. crunch 
Suppose your baseball has been lost in this h f the child io indice 19. forfeit 
round field. You have no idea what part of the that some oi the children 20. nerve 20. sportive 
field it is in. You don't even know what direc- we have studied will turn 21. juggler 2e apish 
tion it came from, how it got there, or anything out to be great states- AER 1n Shrewd 
else about it, except that it is lost in this particu- men, great scientists, Or 24. brunette 24. repose — 
lar und Bed great poets. Twenty-five | ir Mir PE ME 
T x he t T 26. ars e. C 
“Now, think about the situation a minute or years from now, when 39 mató s ehaner 
two: Your ball is lost, it's the only one vou . d their lif 23. bewail 28. coinage 
PS A : we can read their life seh i AULAE ted 
have, and you've just got to find it. Take this AREA e shall 29. priceless 29. dilapıdate 
: : stories backward, we shal 30. disproportionate 30. promontory 
encil and mark out a path in the field to show pr om 
P! À know how true our hopes 31. tolerate 31. avarice 
me how you would go about looking for the ball SEUS 2 artless d 32. gelatinous 
so as to be sure not to miss it. Don't trust to and predictions have 33. depredation 33- diabble- 
luck in your search. . proved. A lous onc ae env rony 
“Make a plan so thorough that you will be 36. harpy 36. embody 
bound to locate the ball. Begin at the gate (the * TUST how did you r Aaunt 32. swaddle 
. . s 3° he S. a Li 
gap in the cireumierence) and show me the path ick out these chil- hs ae S cere 
you would take in your hunt. d Did | 40. incrustation 40. selectman 
` : . : ren id you mere 1 mai 
After the child has drawn the line or lines y y 41. retroactive 41. declivity 
oe : ask teachers and parents 42. ambergris 42. laity 
indicating his plan of search, turn to page 70 i i heap Brishrest fa chain vie ars 
and score him according to the scoring card you | to select their brightes 44. perfunctory, Ma-sapent 
will find there. The designs in this scoring card , — Ones: s5 45. casuistry 1 4$. cameo | 
show satisfactory plans for children of eight and By no means," was AD puentes + Pis tM 
of twelve years, also plans that are unsatisfac- the reply. "Parents and 44. parterre Ms paleoloey 
tory. You can use your common sense in scoring teachers are so frequently . 49. shaereen 49. pomunculas 
children of other ages. wrong that we had to SQe COM pie 555: UM pe 
i 


devise all our elaborate 
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as to what to look for as indications of 
high intelligence. They read: 

"*Do not base your judgment of in- 
telligence upon school marks alone. Im- 
portant salines to consider are quickness 
and accuracy of mental grasp; originality, 
ability to reason clearly about new and 
difficult problems, breadth and accuracy 
of information, intellectual curiosity, com- 
mand of language, common sense, and 
independence of judgment.’ The second 
one 1s this: 

“*Do not underrate the bright child 
who is shy, or lacks industry, or stands 
low in deportment.' 


"THE next item is one which brought us 
perhaps the biggest surprise of the 
whole research. Ithas great importance to 
parents and teachers. It reads: ‘Name 
the youngest pupil in each grade or half- 
grade in your room.’ We were astonished 
to find that if you wished to find the 
naturally brightest child in any school- 
room, you will stand a better show if you 
merely take the youngest child, than if you 
ask the teacher to name the 


youngest pupil, if he were not already in 
one of these groups, as he often was not, 
and to all these groups we gave our big 
battery of tests, and thus made our final 
selections.” 


"NAVHAT is this battery of tests?" I 
inquired. : 

“Tt is too long to describe in detail. We 
gave them two intelligence tests: the 
Stanford-Binet and a scale known as 
‘National B.' This gave us their IQs, and 
we dropped out all who scored below 140. 
Then we gave them a two-hour achieve- 
ment test, to find exactly what mastery of 
the school subjects they had achieved. 
We spent five thousand dollars in devising 
this one test alone. In addition, we gave 
them a fifty-minute test, to find out their 
general information about science, history, 
and things in general; also, a fifty-minute 
test to find out how much they knew about 
plavs, games, and amusements. 

“The children also had to fill out a 
four-page blank telling us their interests 
in school subjects, vocations, and life 


one she thinks the brightest. 
. "This is an extremely 
reliable finding, because we 
tried it so many times. In- 
deed, we got about twenty 
per cent of all our brilliant 
children this wav, while, by 
taking the teachers' nom- 
inations, we got only about 
sixteen per cent. It merely 
shows that it is not so much 
what a child can do as the 
age at which he can do it, 
which is an index of his in- 
telligence. 

“The teacher then nom- 
inated three groups of from 
one to three children each as 
follows: ‘most intelligent,’ 
‘second most intelligent,’ 
and ‘third most intelligent.’ 
Then we also found the 


generally, and each child had to keep a 
two-months record of what he read, and 
write out something about his impres- 
sions. 

“In addition, the parents and teachers 
had to fill out twenty-four pages of blank 
forms, giving us their own estimates and 
accounts of the children in great detail. 
And, when possible, we secured a stand- 
ardized rating of their homes, including 
such items as furnishings, neatness, books, 
parental guidance, and the like. 

“This gave us nearly 100 pages of type- 
written information about each child 
nearly 100,000 pages all told. This is all 
locked up in a great range of files, so that 
no information that would identify the 
children can ever reach the public. We 
believe this would make the children self- 
conscious, either shy or snobbish, and 
have a bad moral effect. It might also 
embarrass the parents who have so gen- 
erously coöperated with us.” 


g JOR the benefit of persons who might 

like to test either themselves or their 
children, I wish you would 
describe just how you go 
about measuring a person’s 
mind. It is a mystery to 
the public,” I said. 

“Well, it takes an expert 
to give tests properly and 
score the children accu- 
rately. It also takes a great 
number of them, and the 
must first be endar hedi 
In order to do that, we take 
some simple thing which re- 
quires mental alertness, with 
which all children have 
probably had a great deal 
of experience, such as tying 
a double bowknot; or else 
we take something with 
which few children have 
ever had any experience, 
such as repeating a series of 
(Continued on page 68) 


ERE are three pictures: “The Dutch Home,” “The Canoe,” and “The Post Office." Show them to vour child or children, one picture at a 
time, covering the other two. Give a reasonable time for the child to study the picture, then, to-the child of three vears say, " Tell me every- 


thing you see in this picture.” He should be able to name three objects in each one, provided the pictures are shown separately, and the request? 
for information is put after each showing. To test the seven-year level, say, “ Tell me what this picture is about," Again, the pictures should be 
exhibited separately, and the test applied after each showing. Over half the reply of the seven-year-old should be description, such as (in “ The 
Dutch Home,” for instance), “ The cat is sleeping," “The child is crying,” and so on. To test the twelve-vear level, say, Explain this picture.” 
Answers should show actual interpretation of the meaning of the picture. For example, in “The Post Office,” one interpretation is that the news- 
paper has just arrived and contains pleasant news for the men gathered there. Once morc, the pictures should be shown one at a time, and the 
examination of the child should follow each showing. The importance of this test is discussed elsewhere in the article. Three additional tests for 
the six-, ten-, and twelve-vear mental levels are given on page 68. 


The door was closed when the 
two desperate actors in the 
tragedy returned and fired at 
each other through the glass 


T WAS the strangest case that ever 

happened in Virginia. 

It was strange in its unbelievable 

sequence of events, and strange in 

the character and motives of the 
men concerned in it. 

In its result, also, it was like a sort of 

miracle. 
_ There was some element of the unusual 
in every feature. [t seemed to move at no 
point in a normal manner, as though the 
whole affair ran counter to the natural 
order of events. 

It was by chance that Colonel Braxton 
tried the case. 

Young Pennington Carlisle, who should 
have handled it, was drunk. The case 
was to come up that day in the circuit 
court before old Thorndike Byrd, and the 
judge was in an evil humor. He wished 
to close the term and return to Richmond. 

And so, Colonel Braxton was pitch- 
forked into the case on the day of trial. 
The litigant, Miss Ellen Lewis, had come 
to him, in great extremity, and he had got 
up from the table in his office and gone to 
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trial, with no preparation 
for it and with no chance 
to confer with counsel. 

With the fame of Ellen 
Lewis’s beauty I am not 
concerned here. But her 
fine distinguished cour- 
age 1s a feature of this 
memorable case and can- 
not be omitted. The 
judge's irritable manner 
could not frighten the 


girl. She braved him in 

V the court-room. She 
KN asked no favor; the case 
N must go on. She would 
get a lawyer. And while 

the peppery old man 


disposed of motions, 
she looked up Colonel 
Braxton. 

Nor would she find 
fault with young Pennington Carlisle. 

She had a broad and generous concep- 
tion of the matter. The man loved her; he 
saw no way to win the case, and in the 
travail of it the vice of his distinguished 
family overcame him. . 

And, in fact, there was no way to win, 
that any man, familiar with the law, 
could see. 


R. DABNEY MASON, sitting near 

the judge's bench, could see no way. 
And he wasan authority on such troubled 
matters. 

To the eye he was the most elegant 
gentleman in Virginia. He always wore a 
rosebud in his coat, a pin with some jewel 
in his neck scarf, and yellow English 
gloves. And his classic face was clean- 
shaven, like a bronze. 

But he was content with a minor 
destiny. He was the Clerk of this Circuit 
Court, and while he hurried to neither 
fame nor fortune, he prided himself on 
one unique distinction: It was that he could 
predict the outcome of a lawsuit, or the 
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verdict of a jury in a criminal case. 

And sitting here before the crowded 
court-room the clerk could see no way 
for Colonel Braxton to gain a decision 
for his client. 

There was, in fact, no case to try. 

The whole matter was contracted 
to a single point. And it was a point 
that would have troubled Solomon. 
It was a point that no judge or jury 
ever could decide since the world 
began. And so the old English 
judges, cutting the Gordian knot, 
had laid down a rule. And the rule 
held. It had held in Virginia, following 
the English courts, and it would hold here. 

And yet here was Colonel Braxton . . . 
and here, consequently, was that elusive 
factor that always threw his prediction 
into doubt. With this eccentric lawyer 
anything could happen. And for that 
reason, when Miss Ellen Lewis had come 
to him to find an attorney for her on this 
morning he had taken her at once to 
Colonel Braxton. 

"Colonel," he said, when they had 
entered, “I bring you the loveliest client 
in Virginia, and the hardest case.” 

The lawyer bowed profoundly. 

“It is a compliment in two ways," he 
answered, “and I thank you, Dabney.” 


OLONEL BRAXTON sat now beside 

his client at one of the attorneys’ 
tables, within the railing that barred out 
the crowd. He was making a leisurely 
examination of the exhibits in this famous 
case: the two weapons with which the 
tragedy had been accomplished and the 
sheet of glass that the bullets had pierced 
and shattered. 

It was a sheet of glass two feet in 
diameter, the top half of a door between 
the drawing-room and the library of the 
old Virginia house in which the tragedy 
had happened. It had been taken out of 
the frame of the door, and every shattered 
fragment carefully fixed in place and held 
by an additional sheet of glass glued tight 
against it with some transparent cement. 
The two weapons, a long-barreled pistol 
and a heavy revolver of an early pattern, 
also had been preserved mtact, precisely 
as they had been found after the double 
tragedy. 

These exhibits were on the table for the 
world to see—the attorneys, the judges, 
the jury and the people with whom the 
house was crowded. 

And these Virginia court-rooms were 
usually packed with people. The very 
architectural structure of them presumed 
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this public interest in the administration 
of the law. Nearly the whole floor space 
was occupied with seats for the people, as 
in a theatre; then there was a railing, 
spindled like a stairway, across the room, 
and beyond this railing was the elevated 
bench for the judge, a desk for the clerk, 
tables for the attorneys and their clients, 
seats for the jury and a chair for the wit- 
ness to be examined. The space so taken 
up was a small part of the great room; in 
the larger portion of it the people sat. 

Old Thorndike Byrd had seen no reason 
for a jury, but he had impaneled one, to 
save his record, if the case went up. He 
put it in merely for form; he would 
direct the verdict when the 
time arrived. 

This was not Thorndike 
Byrd’s judicial district; the 

residing judge was ill, and 
Byrd had come from Rich- 
mond to try the case. The 
bar were not of his acquaintances or 
friends, and he was not concerned about 
their convenience. 

Nor did the equities of the case concern 
him; nor to what absurd uses the estate 
went after his decision. The vagaries of 
old Peregrin Monroe, in his extraordinary 
testament, were neither here nor there. The 
testament had been carefully drawn and 
was a valid paper, for all its fool provi- 
sions. He would direct a verdicton the legal 
ruling, dismiss the case, adjourn the court, 
and set out for Richmond. He did not pur- 
pose to be held here for a long-winded trial. 

And he was right, from a judicial view- 
point. 

He administered the law correctly, with 
an accurate concern for the exact letter of 
it, and no care beyond. The tragedies and 
absurdities of this case did not concern 
him. And they were tragedies and ab- 
surdities unequaled in any case of record. 


LD Peregrin Monroe, dying without 
children, had sent for his two nephews. 

It was a family of bitter hatreds. 

The devil was more welcome to old 
Peregrin than either of the two nephews. 
But the three were all that remained. of 
the immediate family. And when the old 
man in his bed sent out the message, the 
two of them rode in. There was a great 
estate in lands to go in some direction. 
And so they came, in armed neutrality, 
hating each other, and stood on either side 
of the great four-poster bed. In stature, 
and for all the ten years of age between 
them, they were equal. 

Old Peregrin was propped up among the 
pillows. 

He regarded them with an ironic smile. 

“My dear nephews,” he said, “ours is 
an affectionate family, and what we do 
among ourselves we do alone for love. 

“Now, I cannot, for my life, determine 
which one of you two nephews is the 
dearer to me, and so I am obliged to leave 
the decision, on that point, to Heaven. I 
have provided in my testament that my 
estate, this manor house and lands and 
all my properties and monies, shall go 
after my death to whichever one of you 
two gentlemen shall survive the other, and 
in the event that neither shall survive the 
other, then it shall go to found a negro 
colony in Massachusetts." 

He stroked his long sardonic face with 
his big veined hand, and looked at the 
two scowling gentlemen standing on 


each side of his great 
bed. There was a sort 
of malicious chuckle 
in his voice. 

‘I have taken great 
care to make it legal. 
I have paid a hundred 
for that pur- 
pose, and have lodged 
the testament with 
Mr. Coleman North- 
cote, who is the only 
honest man I know. 
He, I think, can be 
trusted to carry out 
my will. I will admit 
that he tried to talk 
me into some other 
plan, but my innate 
love for my family 
prevailed against his 
argument, and he undertook finally to get 
my wishes into sound legal form. He said: 

“Monroe, you have the instinct of the 
devil. Don't you see what this will lead 
to? 


eagles 


"[ replied that the compliment was 
excessive. But I saw, I thought, what it 
would lead to. It would lead to a decision 
on a point that my evenly balanced affec- 
tion could not make. A decision that my 
love rejected, Heaven would be asked to 
make. It would lead to my estate descend- 
ing to the better man." 

He paused, and the demonic leer behind 
his eyes came out in a sort of triumph. 

“We are not a long-lived race. We are 
peculiarly subjected to some sharp dis- 
aster. I have a feeling that something will 
happen quickly to decide which one of my 
two nephews is the better man.” 

He laughed: ‘It will be as these new- 
fangled scientists afhrm—a survival of the 
fittest! 

“And now, my dear nephews, lest your 
grief for me be greater than you can bear, 
I dismiss you with my blessing.” 

And he waved them out. 


( F COURSE what old Peregrin Monroe 
foresaw occurred. 

Neighbors and friends endeavored to 
effect a compromise. But the heirs of old 
Peregrin Monroe were in too deadly a 
hatred of each other to be turned aside. 
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There was no witness; but the events 
could be easily reconstructed. They had 
each a weapon, for they went armed after 
old Peregrin Monroe had died. 

The tragedy occurred in the very manor 
house from which the ironic old man had 
been carried out. 

The drawing-room opened into a 
library with a door half glass, and these 
two rooms opened into a central entrance 
hall. Each man had put his weapon on 
the table in each room, with a candle in a 
tall stick beside it. And, starting from 
the entrance hall, with their backs to- 
gether, they had returned each to his 
weapon, and fired at each other through 
the door. 

The door had been closed, either by 
inadvertence or by a gust of wind. No 
one knew. But it came about that it was 
closed when the two desperate actors in 
this tragedy returned, and fired at each 
other through the glass instead of the 
open doorway. 

There was no witness, as I have said, to 
the event, and the two men were dead 
when they were found. 

One was lying on the floor, and one sat 
in a great chair beside his table, into which 
he had dropped when his opponent’s bullet 
struck him. 

The candles had burned down to the 
sticks. 

No one could tell if either had survived 
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the other. The older one had been shot 
through the heart with a bullet from the 
big revolver, and could not have lived a 
moment, and the younger, in the chair by 
the library table, had also a bullet through 
the chest from his opponent's pistol. 

Miss Ellen Lewis 
was the distant 
and sole heir of 
this younger 
nephew. Pen- 
nington Carlisle 
was her afhanced 
husband. He was 
young, and in his 
enthusiasm had 
brought this suit. 

He had no case 
that any calm legal 
head could see. 

In all like catas- 
trophes, cited in 
the law books, the 
presumption was 
that both parties 
died simultaneous- 
ly. ss ‘perished 
together,” as the 
decision said. 


HIS was the 

rule of law uni- 
versally adopted 
by the courts: 
adopted and main- 
tained after that 
leading case in 
which a noted 
judge, vexed like 
Solomon, said that 
he knew of no legal 
principle on which 
he could decide it. 

But youthful 
passion and hope 
go far. 

Young Pennington Carlisle had brought 
his suit, trusting to some chance for 
evidence enough to get his case to a jury. 

It would take very little; any scrap of 
evidence to indicate survivorship would 
do. 

And once before a jury he would win. 

No jury in Virginia should take this 
estate from Miss Ellen Lewis and send it 
on old Peregrin Monroe's fool errand into 
Massachusetts, if he could prevent it. 

But there must be some indicatory 
evidence of survivorship, or the judge, 
following the legal rule, would direct a 
Ul that the estate be used to found a 

o colony in Massachusetts. 

TM there was nothing that this brilliant 
youth could find, for all his untiring 
efforts. 

So, on this trial morning, facing an 
inevitable defeat, young Pennington Car- 
lisle was drunk. 

The judge disposing of his motions 
turned now to this case. 

And Mr. Dabney Mason, sitting before 
his docket, wondered what would happen 
. . . what could happen in so clear a case? 
But when he looked on Miss Ellen Lewis 
he prayed that a miracle might happen. 

He had rarely, in his life, seen anything 
so lovely. 

There was the glamour of gold about her, 
with no shine of any baser metal. Her 
heavy hair was of spun gold, her whole 
blond self, fine and vital, radiated a 
splendid courage—a courage that no 
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threatened disaster could bludgeon down. 

She deserved to win! 

But his hope dwindled on the word. 
There was no way past old Thorndike 
Byrd and this rule of law! 

If only the jury had it! He smiled. 


The judge pounded on his 
table with his clenched 
hand, as for conclusive em- 
phasis, and fixed Colonel 
Braxton with his eye 


What they would do was already 
written on their faces! He could see the 
hungry look upon them. No need for 
them to: go into the conference-room 
behind the judge's bench. 

But here stood the immovable old jurist 
and the rule of law, a grim presence with 
a flaming sword to bar the way to her, 
as the way was barred to the first woman 
in the world. 

And, moved mightily with his poetic 
fancy, Mr. Dabney Mason turned toward 
Colonel Braxton. 

The lawyer sat relaxed, as if no longer 
concerned with the case. Having finished 
his careful scrutiny of the glass and 
weapons, he seemed without further inter- 
est in events; his face a mask behind which 
the spirit of the man dozed or moved, 
inscrutable. 


"THE judge directed the clerk to enter 
Colonel Braxton for the plaintiff, and 
turned to the court. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "this case is 
governed by a well-defined rule of law, 
and if neither side has any witness to call, 
I shall direct a verdict." 

Mr. Coleman Northcote, representing 


the eccentric testator, shook his head, and 
Colonel Braxton answered: 

"[ have no witness to call, 
Honor." 

“Then I shall direct a verdict," the 
judge continued, '* and the court can rise.” 

He looked up at the long clock on the 
wall, as though to conclude the term 
within the hour. But he was interrupted. 

Colonel Braxton was on his feet. 

“Your Honor," he said, his voice flat 
and droning, as with ennui, “while I have 
no witnesses to call, I have some evidence 
to introduce." 
The judge flung 


Your 


about. 


“What sort of evidence!” His voice 
was a snarl. “The evidence of experts 
perhaps?" He snapped savagely on the 
word. ‘Experts! Bah! I wouldn’t hang 
a dog on what such creatures swear to! For 
a dozen eagles they would prove Saint 
Paul was mad, and name the monomania. 
Experts! May the devil remove them 
out of courts, for they serve only to con- 
fuse the issue." 

He thundered on—for this subject was 
his pet béte noir—oblivious to the fact 
that Colonel Braxton had said he would 
call no witness, and that even experts 
were witnesses one would be obliged to 
call. 

“Shall I be held here to listen to such 
creatures, rambling on with their fingers 
between the pages of their books, i in some 
rolix opinion. Opinion isn't evidence. 

will not be held here to listen to opinion. 
If you have any evidence, present sit, or 
stand aside while I direct a verdict.” 

The judge was, as I have said, in an 
evil humor. But, withal, he had an ac- 
curate conception of what such a case 
required to get it past the rule. He was a 
trial to in bor ut his head was clear 
on procedure in the law, and he was 
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rarely reversed by the appellate court. 
His tirades and tyrannies did not go up, 
for there were few stenographic records of 
proceedings in that day. And some Vir- 
ginia judges, aping the English manner, 
sat like jen 

But the man at the root of him was 
just, and when you came within the law 
you got your right before him. 

He went on: 

“Here are two men found dead. In the 
absence of any contradictory witness, the 
law presumes that they died together. 
And, therefore, neither one survived to 
inherit after the other's death. These are 
the facts, and this is the rule of law." 

He pounded on his table with his 
clenched hand, as for conclusive empha- 
sis, and fixed Colonel Braxton with his eye. 


*""NTOW, sir! Listen! Listen to me! If 

you can show me any evidence to in- 
dicate that one of these men survived the 
other, even for a moment of life, or if you 
can show me any evidence to indicate that 
these two men did not fire at the same 
instant of time, I will send your case on to 
the jury. For I stand, sir, on the law, and 


I hold the province of the jury to be as 
inviolate as my own. If there be such 
evidence, the case is theirs and they take 
it, and I sit here to see that right enforced, 
if I sit till doomsday. But if there be no 
such evidence, then the case is for me to 
decide, and I will direct a verdict and 
bring it to an end. But I will not hear 
opinion. 

He paused. 

* And now, sir, call your witness and 
show me that these two men did not fire 
together and did not die together, as the 
law presumes. . . . There's my legal chal- 
lenge to you!" 

“And 1 accept that challenge," replied 
Colonel Braxton. 

Mr. Dabney Mason turned in his seat, 
like one struck sharply. 

Colonel Braxton, moving into action, 
never failed to interest; and in this case 
the interest was acute. But in what 
manner could the man take up this chal- 


lenge? What evidence had he to offer? 
He had taken the case without prepara- 
tion. He could have interviewed no wit- 
ness, except his client—and what could 
she know? 

He included Miss Ellen Lewis within 
the sweep of his eye, and his pulse 
quickened. 

She was an inspiring, courageous pres- 
ence. Her lithe, straight figure, uplifted 
face, and the radiant beauty from the 
spirit that could not be qneriched by fear, 
entranced and held the eye. 

The torpid interest of the great audience 
filling the court-room leaped like a flame 
from its smoldering ashes. 

What was about to happen? 

Colonel Braxton bowed formally to 
Coleman Northcote, the opposing counsel, 
to the jury, and to the irate judge. 


“Your Honor,” he said, “I thank you 
for this legal challenge, and I shall meet 
it squarely. I will show Your Honor that 
these two shots were not fired together, 
and that these two men did not die to- 
gether, as your rule of law presumes.” 


E PASSED his big hand over his 
face, lifted his great shoulders, and 
looked up at the judge. 

“The rule, Your Honor, cannot govern 
in this case, for the evidential facts 
germane to this tragedy negative the 
premise of that rule. . . . Not only were 


these two shots fired at different intervals 
of time, but, also, these two men died at 
different intervals of time. . . . And I 
can name the one who died last. It was 
the younger nephew, from whom my 
client here inherits. 

"Let me reconstruct the scene, and 
after that I will introduce the evidence to 
prove it." 


S E CLOSED his eyes, as though to 
summon up a vision; opened them 
slowly and continued: 

“We know that the elder of these men 
was in the drawing-room with the long- 
barreled pistol, for he was found dead 
there with that weapon in his hand, and 
that the younger one was found in the 
library, fallen in a chair with the big- 
caliFered revolver on tke floor beside him. 
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“Now, this, Your Honor, is what hap- 
pened on that night: When these two 
men faced each other, the elder fired first. 
But he did not kill his opponent in the 
library. He gave him a deadly wound, 
from which he eventually died, but he did 
not die at once. He did not even fall when 
the bullet struck. He staggered a step or 
two away from the table where he stood, 
recovered his balance and, firing, killed 
the elder man instantly with a bullet 
through the heart. And still he did not 
fall. He returned to the table, sat down 
there in the chair (Continued on page 138) 


BLANK à STOLLER 


This is Mr. Kelland, the author who made Scattergood 
Baines famous; on the opposite page is ‘Mr. Baines,” 
the character who helped to make the author famous 


T WAS in 1916, I think, when I first 

formed an association with Scatter- 

good Baines. That relationship has 

continued until to-day without a 

shadow clouding our friendship; and 
it promises to persist until the end of all 
things. 

Of all the characters I have ever met, 
he is the most willing to work. I have 
never yet asked him to perform in a story 
and been met with refusal. He is a glutton 
for punishment. At least twice I have 
offered him honorable retirement; but 
both times, urged and abetted by the 
Editors of THE AMERICAN Macazine, he 
has declined. And he seems as fit and 
vigorous to-day as he did in his compara- 
tive youth, ten years ago. 

I am afraid to count how many times I 
have called upon him to rescue the Kelland 
family in times of financial distress. But 
that is his specialty: he loves to rescue 
folks arid to set them on their feet. He 
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elland Gives You 
he Inside Story Of 
Scattergood Baines 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


DITOR'S NOTE: For a number of years Scattergood Baines has been 

appearing in THE AMERICAN MaGazine. From the first, the old 
hardware merchant was popular, and now he has become one of the best-liked 
short-story fiction characters in the country. He never existed, except in type; 
yet people think of him as real, talk about him as though he were an actual man, 
and feel the sort of affection toward him that they have for a wise neighbor. 
Clarence Budington Kelland, his creator, regards him as a friend and comrade, 
for he has been living with the imaginary old Vermonter, off and on, for ten 
years. When he neglects, for a time, to write stories about Scattergood, readers 
send letters to him and to this magazine asking that more stories be given them. 
Sometimes, they ask, too, how Scattergood came into being. Does Mr. Kelland 
know such a man in_real life? Is he a composite character, or where did the 
author get the idea, anyway, for such a shrewd, natural, witty, and wholesome 
old gentleman? In the following article, Mr. Kelland answers these questions. 
He gives you the inside story of how Scattergood was “ born,” and tells you what 
people think of him. This article will be followed in other months by more 
Scattergood stories, each a unit in itself. It is not necessary to have read those 


previously printed in order to understand and enjoy those yet to come. 


has ‘ambled through the 
pages of a magazine some 
fifty times, has been com- 
pressed within the covers of 
a book, has appeared in 
motion pictures, and runs 
harum-scarum over the 
country by way of a news- 
paper syndicate. Once he 
was under contract to ap- 
pear in person in a play, and 
had accepted an advance of 
royalties. But, upon think- 
ing it over, he returned the 
money and decided to wait 
for another day and an- 
other manager. 

There may be a character 
who has appeared in more 
short stories, but if there be 

‘such an industrious indi- 
vidual I do not at this mo- 
ment call him to mind. 

It is not so simple as it may sound to 
write facts about a man who never had 
existence except in type. It is even dif- 
ficult to say when he was born and how, 
for, of course, he did not enter the world 
in the ordinary manner, and I hope, like 
Elijah, when his hour for departure comes, 
he will be translated. Though I cannot 
flatter myself that a special chariot of fire 
will be sent along for the purpose 

There are a couple of questions which 
interested folks always ask about Scatter- 
good Baines: Had he an original? And 
how did you think of him? 

He had no original. Nevertheless, he 
had many originals. There never lived 
an individual who suggested Scattergood 
Baines as he is, and yet there lived, and 
still do live, a great many men who sug- 
gest phases of him. To me, the old gentle- 
man is not so much a character as a 
symbol. He stands for something and 


expresses something, and that something 
is the real Vermont. If you were to visit 
that state, and no man's life is complete 
until he has done so, every second person 
you meet will in some minute and perhaps 
scarce recognizable characteristic, remind 
you of Scattergood. 

Through him I have tried in a fumbling 
sort of way to make you understand what 
the Vermonter is all about, and to prove 
that he is not the hard, cold, calculating, 
harsh, unfriendly creature his detractors 
have pictured him. 

Vermont is a little state, and it is not 
so rich as its neighbors. Its granite moun- 
tains have so impended over its people 
that they have entered into and become a 
part of their lives; but what we overlook 
is that between granite mountains are 
gracious, green, fertile valleys, and that 
they, too, become as much a part of the 
Vermonter's life as the rocks. And the 
lovely, meandering, tinkling, down-rush- 
ing streams play their part, and the 
meadows, and the miracle of October 
mountain slopes. The rigor of granite and 
of winter is there, but also there is the in- 
spiration of varied beauty, of color, ot 
cloud forms moving their shadows along 
the planes of verdured hills. So the inhabit- 
ant is a complex creature, and, to my 
notion, one of the most splendid so far 
evolved upon this old ens 

And Scattergood Baines is a symbol 
standing for that inhabitant. 


AREY years ago a critic in the New 
York “Evening Post” was so gracious 
as tosay many things about the Scattergood 
stories; but in his concluding paragraph 
he got off this one: “It is regrettable that 
no such characters as are written of in 
these stories longer exist in America.” 
Well, there you are. What are you 
going to do about it? In this year, 1926 
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of the Christian Era, I could take 
that critic to Vermont and in a short 
afternoon introduce him to fifty peo- 
ple in whom he would find ever 
characteristic and quality with hid 
I have clothed every character in 
these tales. 

And things happen of the sort I 
have written about: humorous, tragic, 
gay, melancholy. People do act that 
way and speak that way and think 
that way. I know it. I was born 
among such folks—not in Vermont, 
but in that other splendid state of 
Michigan. That was long before 
automobiles set their blight on the 
land; when people drove horses and 
buggies, read Dickens, and went to 
strawberry festivals instead of the 
movies. Michigan was settled from 
New England, and Portland, where 
I was born, was a transplanted New 
England village. The Middle West 
was not conscious of itself then. 
Ancient as it makes me seem, the 
Civil War had then been over only a 
few years longer than the World War 
has been now. And we used to go to 
church to see stereopticon pictures of 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room." Peo- 
ple said "hain't" and "I be" and 
"seems as though," just as some of 
them still do in Vermont—and in 
Michigan. 


I GREW up among such folks, and 
was one of them. My grandmother, 
one of the most beautiful old ladies— 
and remarkable—who ever lived, 
talked that way. So my home was 
vocal with what New York terms the 
dialect. We called people by their 
occupations. The station master was 
called Depot Stevens, and there was 
Drug Store Stone, and the like. 
Ordinary men with no distinguishing 
calling were spoken to and of by their 
given names, as the Lord intended 
should be the rule. There were 
neighbors. In Vermont there are still 
neighbors. 

Then, later in life, I moved to 
Vermont, to the fountain head or the 
mother lode. I lived there, rather 
impeding the successful operating of 
a clothes-pin mill, and renewing my 
acquaintance with the backbone of 
America. And that’s how Scattergood 
Baines came into being. 

They say the Vermonter is offish and 
clannish, and harsh to strangers. Un- 
doubtedly he is wise in this—that a man 
must establish his value before it is ac- 
cepted. But, be you stranger or native 
and let some misfortune overtake you— 
you are in the right place. I am afraid the 
village of Wilmington, where I lived, did 
regard me as leaning a bit to the un- 
balanced side. A man who earned his 
living by writing stories must be a button 
short, or have a few slates off his roof. 
Unquestionably, there was apprehension 
that I might some morning be on the 
town. But they let me live until we 
became acquainted with each other, and 
I am everlastingly grateful. 

They told me tales of the past, and 
reveled in the old characters of the 
beliy They told me about that de- 
parted citizen who imported expensive 
machinery to mine gold in the Deerfield 
Valley, and about this one and that one. 


And I was there to see for myself the 
goings and comings of such splendid men 
as Justice Butterfield and Orrin Ware and 
Eli Porter, and Mr. Brown, of Jackson- 
ville, and Mr. Parmalee, whose drug store 
also sold hardware and garden di and 
farm implements and groceries and wall 


paper. 
HAVE been fishing with Mr. Wheeler 


and have played cribbage in the clubroom 
under the barber shop. I have been face 
to face avith the dread finance committee 
of the savings bank, and have known the 
enviable hospitality of Floyd Crafts in his 
tavern. I have sat and talked for hours 
with old Mrs. Kidder, now no longer 
there. I have waited in the post office for 
the mail, and I have sat up nights hand- 
running while one of Martin Brown's 
steers was being barbecued by Verne 
Adams and Greeley Brown and Earl 
Streeter for the decennial home-coming. 

It was out of these friendships and as- 
sociations that Scattergood Baines was 
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Scattergood Baines, as Paul Meylan, the artist, pictures him. Mr. Meylan has been illus- 
trating the Scattergood stories since the time when the popularold merchant had.black hair 


born. I think he owes his being to ad- 
miration, to my admiration and profound 
respect for the men and women amon 

whom I was so fortunate as to find myself. 

I saw these men functioning in their 
relations with everyday life; I saw them 
and heard them in that corner stone of 
republican government, the Town Meet- 
ing. And I learned much which I hope I 
shall never forget. 

So, while I lived there, among these 
people, I was so venturesome as to com- 
mence the writing of the Scattergood 
Baines stories. It was a daring thing; but 
I was younger then, and more venture- 
some. It made me very happy to know 
they liked Scattergood. I well remember 
the first of them to speak to me about the 
stories. It was on the bridge, and the man 
was N. A. Brown, father of Greeley, a 
tall, spare, white-headed old gentleman 
of whom I stood somewhat in awe. He 
was known as a man who spoke his mind, 
and when he stopped me and broached the 
subject, I had (Continued on page 72) 


Its Your “Emergency Behavior" 
That Proves Your Mettle 


Arthur L. Humphrey, president of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, has met 
more "big moments" than come to most people, and this is the story of how 
he profited by them —Are you at your best when a crisis is at hand, or 
does it rattle you and rob you of your power for decision and action? 


By William S. Dutton 


HIS is the t: ale of a man, not of 

war, though it begins in the 

spring of 1915, when the war 

guns boomed and the earth rat- 

tled. War is a crisis. Crises re- 
veal men. That spring of 1915 the crving 
need of Allied Europe—its crisis within 
the crisis—was high explosive shells, and 
men who knew how to make them. 

In Pittsburgh, or, to come closer, in the 
little industrial town of Wilmerding, near 
Pittsburgh, was a man who knew nothing 
of war and shells, but who through all his 
life had been dealing with crises. Don't 
be misled by the way I've put that, how- 
ever. Nobody has a mo- 
nopoly on crises. They are 
the decisive moments, the 
turns in the way; those 
times of difficulty, danger, 
and suspense when we, by 
how we do—perhaps by the 
shade of a single act —may 
go up in the scale or down. 
All of us deal with crises by 
the law of Must. 

But we meet them dif- 
ferently, these big. moments 
of our lives. The crisis 

"gets" many of us: it is an 
ordeal from which we shrink 
in dread of failure. Only a 
few of us are “‘big-moment 
men" in the sense that we 
are at our best when the 
crisis comes. Afterward, 
too late, we see how we 
might have done. 

Arthur L. Humphrey, this 
man of Wilmerding of whom 
I wish to tell you, is a big- 
moment man. Froma farm 
boy in Iowa, to a small- 


efforts," 


just as well for me. 


not do for me. 
life, it has been on that basis." 


guns of Europe rumbled, Humphrev faced 
one of his biggest moments. He was vice 
president and general manager then. The 
great air-brake factory under his charge 
was perilously close to a shut-down. 
Orders were at the lowest point in the 
company's history. Its organization of 
highly trained workmen was on the verge 
of disbandment—a business calamity. 
And on Humphrey’s desk lay an order for 
something of which neither he nor a man 
in his shops had the remotest knowledge 
—shells. Millions of shrapnel shells for 
Europe's guns had to be made and de- 
livered in less than two years after the 


Don't Try to Do Everything 
With One Pair of Hands. 


O MAN ever made a fine record in 
anything entirely through his own 
"Show me a 
man in a responsible position, and I'll show 
you a man who has had help — who has 


says Mr. Humphrey. 


known how to master help in a pinch — who 
has learned the knack of sharing the load. 
I'm sixty-six years old. For forty-five of 
those years I haven't put my finger to a 
piece of work that the other fellow could do 


town druggist's clerk, to a 
railroad yard machinist in 
those days when the West was wild, he 
has blazed his way along an upward trail 
of big moments to the presidency of one 


of the greatest industrial groups in the : 
world—that of the Westinghouse Air 


Brake Company, which embraces sixteen 
industrial enterprises scattered over the 
globe from Pittsburgh to Svdnev, Aus- 
tralia. He is also a director in two im- 
portant banks, and for years has been a 
director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and has served as president of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
In that spring of 1915. while the war 
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: My work has consisted 
solely of doing what the other fellow could 
If Ive. got any where in 


plants. Most of the men in his organiza- 
tion had never even seen a shell, except in 
a picture; and shell manufacture is one of 
the most difficult jobs in the world. 

Let me give you some idea of what a 
shrapnel shell of the kind specified is like. 
It consists of a cartridge case which con- 
tains the propellent powder; the shell 
proper, which is made of carbon steel, 
hlled with 327 bullets of 12-inch diameter; 
and the time fuse. The: shell i is expelled 
from the gun at a muzzle velocity of about 

1,000 feet per second. The time fuse must 
be so accurately and finely adjusted that 
the explosion, or bursting of the shell, may 
be set to take place at from 
eight  thousandths of a 
second up to twenty-one 
seconds from the instant of 
firing. 


HE manufacture of this 

time fuse is one of the 
most intricate and delicate 
pieces of work a machinist 
cando, and the specifications 
governing the making and 
final inspection of this par- 
ticular mechanism are the 
most rigid and exacting 
man can conceive. For im- 
stance, so delicate is the 
scientific process of prépar- 
ig the powder that. the 
room in which the work is 
done must be kept at a con- 
stant and exact even tem- 
perature, the slightest varia- 
tion of which would damage 
the fuse. The opening of a 
door or window while the 
powder is being handled 


would spoil the process. 


receipt of specifications, complete to the 
last delicate time fuse, and perfect! 

Can vou see yourself as a carpenter, 
whose sole experience has been in building 


. homes, suddenly asked to build a great 


steel. bridge? Ór as an automobile en- 
gineer commanded to erect a skyscraper, 
though. you have never seen a skyscraper 
in your life? 

The problem faced by Humphrey as 
general manager in that big moment of 
1915 was no less. He did not possess a 
single machine that could be used in the 
making of shrapnel. He had no available 


It was a big moment in- 
deed as Humphrey and his 
associates debated that shell order. On 


.the one hand was the danger, growing 
. more imminent daily, of. being obliged so 
. to reduce the forces as to throw thousands 
-óf workmen out of employment. On the 


other, was the knowledge that millions of 
dollars would have to be expended -before 
a single shell could be made, and that 
even then the whale venture might crash 
into failure, owing to inexperience. 

“What’s your decision?” Humphrey 
was asked. 

“Why,” he said simply, “we'll fill the 
order." (Continued on page 177) 
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ARTHUR L. HUMPHREY is head of one of the greatest indus- 
trial groups in the world—The Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
—which embraces sixteen enterprises, scattered from Pittsburgh to 
Australia. He was born in Buffalo, New York, sixty-six years ago. 
He has worked on Iowa farms, in a town drug store, and as a machin- 
ist's apprentice, rising to positions of responsibility with several rail- 
roads in the West. T'wenty-three years ago he was appointed Western 
manager for the Westinghouse Company. In 1919 he was chosen for 
his present important position. Mr. Humphrey's home is at Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh. (Right) Mr. Humphrey and two of his grandchildren. 
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Florence Reed 


MISS REED is the daughter of Roland Reed, the fa- 
mous comedian. When he died, twenty-five years ago, she 
was a young girl in her teens. But to support herself 
and her mother, she immediately went on the stage in a 
stock company. Although she wanted to be a comedienne, 
managers insisted on giving her other róles, with the 
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result that she is now famous as an emotional actress. 
Among the plays in which she has taken leading parts 
are “The Yellow Ticket,” “Chu Chin Chow,” «Roads 
of Destiny," “The Mirage," “East of Suez," “The 
Lullaby,” and “The Shanghai Gesture.” In private life 
she is the wife of Malcolm Williams, the actor. 


Florence Reed Has Made Herself 
What She Preferred Not 'To Be 


“I am an emotional actress," she explains, “because I learned how to be one, not be- 
cause I was ‘born that way.’ My natural inclination is for comedy" — The 
story of how she went on the stage, and realized not only her own 
dreams, but also her parents' hopes and plans for her 


By Mary B. Mullett 


T WAS the opening night of a new 

stock company at the Fifth Avenue 

Theatre, in New York; and, as or 

any first night in any theatre, the 

atmosphere in that mysterious region 
known as "back stage" was so tensc that 
the canvas scenery itself almost quivered 
with excitement. 

If the piece went well, it would mean a 
season ol steady work and steady pay for 
the actors. But if it should be “a flo ve 
they might have to face months of idle- 
ness; of stretching the dollars; even of 
pinching the pennies. So, from stage 
hand to star, the people behind the cur- 
tain were on edge betwee hope and fear. 

But on this particular occasion there 
was one member of the company who was 
so happy that she was conscious of neither 
fear nor hope. Sle was only sixteen years 
old, and this was tu be her first appearance 
in any play. 

The lise of the theatre had been born 
in her; and now, in spite of bitter oppo- 
sition, here she was! Her dream had not 
turned out to be only an iridescent bubble. 
Rather, it was like one of those ex- 
quisitely perfect balls in which the crystal 
gazers see—or claim to see—prophetic 
pictures of the future. 

She was so radiantly happy that she 
couldn't sit quietly down in front of the 
mirror to put on her make-up. She did 
it standing up, almost on tiptoe, restless 
with excitement. 

“Take it easy, Sparklets! Take it 
easy!” said the girl who shared her dress- 
ing-room. 

The members of the company, half 
amused, half envious, had given the new 
recruit this nickname; for in her un- 
quenchable effervescence of spirit she so 
out-sparkled even the popular beverage 
to which the name Rally belonged, that 
she became “Sparklets” to the entire 
staff of the theatre. 

The opening performance began, ended 
--and then came the crucial ‘morning 
after.” Crucial, because that is the morn- 
ing when the actors always get up early to 
read. what the reviewers have said about 
the play. : 

One of the leading critics, then as now, 
was Alan Dale; a gentleman who could, 
and frequently did, drive a vitriolic pen. 

Sparklets, having risen with the 
dawn, or at least with the arrival of the 
papers, turned eagerly to Alan. Dale’s 
column—and there she read these words: 


The only person in the company who seemed 
to know what it was all about was a young girl 
by the name of Reed. 


As Sparklets herself was the “young 
girl bv the name of Reed," you can under- 
stand that this was a red-letter dav in her 
young life. She admits that she cherished 
that notice for years. 

This modest compliment was the first 
ever paid, in print, to the now famous 
emotional actress, Florence Reed. At 
that time her name in itself meant noth- 
ing, either to the critics or to the public. 
But by association it should have meant a 
great deal; for "the young girl by the 
name of Reed” was the daughter of 
Roland Reed, who at the time of his 
death, about twenty-five vears ago, was 
one of the most popular actors in America. 

She inherrted; of course, her father's 
name. Perhaps she inherited from hin. 
her love of acting. To a certain extent, 
she inherited his prestige, for it at least 
opened to her the door of the theatre 
when she came knocking at that door. 

But she inherited nothing else! Her 
father's terrible illness, which lasted for 
long, weary months and ended only with 
the blessed relief of death, began when she 
was barely fifteen vears old. Even before 
that time, he had spent lavishly the 
money he earned; and then the expenses 
of his sickness wiped out every dollar he 
possessed, and there was nothing left. 

What had come before this crisis, and 
what came afterward, was told to me bv 
Florence Reed herself, at luncheon the 
other day. I have had so many interviews 
over a luncheon table that the mention 
of that meal does not suggest food to me, 
but stories of human lives. 


O* THIS particular occasion, I allowed 
myself some inward amusement when 
Miss Reed asked the waiter for cayenne 
pepper. That seemed the last thing she 
needed! Not that she is what we mean 
when we call a person “peppery.” But 
she has such warmth and vividness of 
personality. that cavenne seemed quite 
wasted on her. I don't suppose anybody 
calls her " Sparklets" nowadays. But the 
sparkle is there, just the same: a spon- 
taneity of fecling and of expression which 
belongs to people who are full of the joy 
and interest of living. 

"My mother," said. Miss Reed, "was 
absolutely unable to deal with the situ- 
ation in which we were left by my father's 


death. The only thing for which her 
temperament and experience had fitted 
her was to sit down in despair and say, 
‘What shall we do!’ 

“My experience was like hers; but," 
with a smile half grim, half gav, “my 
temperament was decidedly different. 
I never say, ‘What shall we do? I do 
something—and then I sav, ‘If this don't 
work, I'll do something else!’ 

“At that time we were living in Phila- 
delphia, where I was born and brought 
up. As a little girl, until I was thirteen 
years old, I was in a convent school. I 
seldom saw my father. He was traveling 
most of the time. But whenever he 
played in Philadelphia I always had a 
wonderful experience. I could visit him 
in his dressing-room at the theatre! 


“4S FAR back as I can remember, I 

wanted to be an actress. My mother 
still has a picture of me, taken when I 
was only five years old and showing me 
dressed up for mv infantile theatricals. 

“The cook's kitchen apron, tied around 
my waist, did duty as a regal train. I 
wore an old basque of my mother’s, but- 
toned profusely down the front. For 
some reason, the sleeves had been ripped 
out; but, to me, my bare arms only added 
to the exotic effect. On my head was a 
grown-up bonnet, with some antiquated 
tips on one side, a drooping poppy on the 
other, and blue ribbon ‘strings’ tied under 
my chin. 

“I wonder that my mother preserved 
this evidence of my ‘play-acting’ mania, 
for she did everything she could—and so 
did my father —to cure me of it. “Their 
hope was that I should marry; have a 
home and children; live a life of social 
distinction and domestic security. Above 
all things, I must not go on the stage. 

" But as for me, I loved the very sights 
and sounds and smells of the theatre. In 
those days, there were gas burners, not 
clectric lights, in the dressing-rooms; and 
] think perhaps the minute particles from 
the cold. creams and powders used in 
make-up were burned in the gas flame; 
for I was always conscious of a subtle and 
strange scent. It was almost like incense; 
and to me it really was incense. 

"My father opposed my wish to go on 
the stage, but in every other wav he was 
even. foolishly indulgent. and generous. 
Thad the best teachers in drawing and 
in music. When (Continued on pace 122 


*Children have to know a lot these days. 
They have to be prepared for almost anything!" 


“When The Bough Breaks—” 


By Darragh Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH SIMONT 


S SHE descended the stairs, 
Natalie Morrow was whistling 
softly the song she had been 
trying to teach her little 
brother, Stevie, in the nursery 

when the maid had appeared: 


Rock-a-by, Baby—on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 


When the bough breaks— 


Her mind was not at all upon the 
lullaby, for the moment she was summoned 
to the library she knew that the crisis had 
arrived. “The library." The maid had 
repeated it. That meant Father was 

oing to tell her. She had been wondering 
if they intended going ahead without say- 
ing anything to her. She was glad they 
were telling her. 

When she ar- 
rived in the book- 
lined room with 
its restful after- 
noon shadows, she 
found them both 
there... . She 
was glad Mother 
had not funked it. 
Mother had grit of 
a sort, even though 
she could not stand 
hard things like 
climate or being 
bored. Natalie 
silently settled 
herself in a low 
cushiony chair and 
slid down into it, 
crossing her slen- 
der legs negli- 
gently. 

She waited. It 
was an awkward 
situation. She felt 
sorry for them 
both. Her father 
paced about the 
room, and her 
mother fiddled the 
pages of a maga- 
zine, her beautiful 
lips compressed in- 
to a straight scar- 
let thread. The 
pu of both fell 

eneath the girl's 
coolly interested 
gaze. 

Herfather began 
it. He turned to- 
ward her gravely. 

For a moment she looked into his eves. 
Then he dropped heavily into the chair at 
his desk and fied his gaze upon the pencil 
with which he was making random marks 
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upon the blotter lying in front of him. 

“I suppose you are old enough to under- 
stand a few things, Natalie. . . . At any 
rate, your mother and I thought you 
should be told—since it affects you." 

“Thank you," responded Natalie, so 
meekly that her father shot her a quick 
look. The girl 
waited—eyes on 
her toe. 

** We—that is, 
your mother and 
I—have decided 


that it's best—that there's no other way 
for it, in fact—but to separate." 

"You mean," inquired the girl, in a 
casual enough manner, “divorce?” 

No hint of a scene in that indifferent 
tone! Both of them breathed easier. One 
never knew how Nat was going to take 

things! 

“Yes. ... After 
a time, of course.” 

“Do you mind 
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telling me"—she looked at them levelly, 
with a slight withdrawing born of distaste 
—"'just which one of you is . . . is mak- 
ing the row?" 

Her eyes held a question, as she slowly 
let them move, searchingly let them 
move from one to the other. A probing 
question. They certainly had not bar- 
gained for this. Young girls of the present 
generation knew far too much about— 
well, about things that took the bloom off 
Her father 


their youth and innocency. € 
winced a little, but replied with some 
vigor: 


“ Naturally, I'm not going to have your 
mother's name oei about—if that is 
what you are afraid of.” 

“Sorry,” observed Natalie, with ever 
so slight a raise of color in her cheeks, 
“but 1 wasn't thinking of Mother's name. 
I was thinking of my own—and lit- 
tle Stevie's. . . . How are you going 
about it?" 

Morrow walked to the window and 
spoke with his back turned to them both. 

e stood looking out, however, before he 
spoke. 

“She will bring suit. I'll not show up. 
We've gone all over that, Nat. It can be 
arranged." 

Natalie sighed. “It means, then, that 
there will be a hired co-respondent and the 
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usual mess that goes along with all of it?" 
Both of them gave a Tittle gasp. Her 
father faced her, squaring his shoulders 
sternly. Her mother was visibly shocked. 
“We’ll not go into that, if you please," 
her father ad coldly. “That is certainly 
not your affair to arrange. When your 
mother and I decided to give you our 
confidence, we did not intend to go into—" 
“The disgusting details?" the thrust 
was flippant, but there was something 
very weary and world-old in the drawn 
little face which stopped the rebuke upon 
her father’s lips. “Oh, I don’t know why 
not. I’d quite rather get them from you 
and Mother than from the girls at school. 
I suppose vou'll manage to shut off any- 
thing but the decree from the papers.” 
The iron in the crucible of her soul had 
forged to a cutting edge of steel in her 
voice. Morrow glanced hurriedly at his 
wife and found her looking at him as if for 
help. He turned his eyes away quickly. 
“Don’t worry, Nat. It is going to be 
kept very quiet.” 


"T HERE was a pause. Then her long 
eyes lifted to his, and she cocked one 
eyebrow in the quizzical fashion she had, 
alwa 's had. He recalled the time he had 
told her that Santa Claus had brought the 
tricycle—when she was six. After all, pos- 
sibly it was absurd to think that such a 


"juicy bit as a divorce in the distinguished 


lorrow family could be kept under cover. 

“Well, let's get on,” she said with a tiny 

sigh. “Is there anything else you think 
me old enough to know about?" 

“Nothing more what- 

ever, 1f you are going to 

be disrespectful," Mor- 

row told her, with the 

air of finality he used 

at directors’ meetings. 


Her father faced her, squaring his shoulders sternly. 
“We'll not go into that, if you please," he said coldly 
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“Sorry,” she said, with admirable 
politeness; “but since you have not told 
me what the row is all about—really 
about, you know, not just a cooked-up 
ines dant know which one of you I am 
to respect. You couldn't possibly want 
me to respect anyone who was indecent 
enough to have to be divorced from either 
of you!” 

Mrs. Morrow recognized that note of 

courteous defiance as her own. It always 
infuriated her husband, so she observed 
hastily: 
"There's no use making it more diff- 
cult, Nat. This is a terrible situation and 
we—we thought"—there was a slight 
break in her voice, and Natalie shivered a 
little—“ you might help us." 

“Go on," came from the depths of the 
big chair in a muffled tone. “I supposed 
it was all set. I don't mean to be nasty 
Mother." 

“We thought you might want to know 
what—what arrangements your father is 
going to make for—for us.’ 

Ir] Us?" 

“Your father is leaving me the house, of 
course.” 

“And Stevie and I go with the house?” 

She looked directly at her father as she 
spoke. She caught the line of pain about 
his lips. 

“ But you are going to see—your father 
whenever you choose,” her mother pro- 
tested. 

Clearly she wished she had not been 
pecnaued into this explanation. The 
awyer had been willing enough to go over 
it with Natalie, but Stephen had felt that 
they owed it to her. He said she was 
mature for her age. They had not 
dreamed how mature! 

"At the club, for dinners—or the 
hotel? That will be jolly!” Natalie’s tone 
was bitter. “But, unluckily, Stevie will 
be too young to dine out with his father 
for a few years.” . 

“PIL be away a lot, I suppose," Mrs. 
Morrow offered tentatively, raising her 
eyes to her husband's. “You could 
come here." 

"Not much! When I leave here to- 
night with the few pa ers I need, I’m 
through—all through! NS can pack my 
things—and bring them to me." 


H5 voice was extremely harsh and dis- 
cordant. Mrs. Morrow raised her 
brows, and her lips closed into a scarlet 
thread. Natalie's eyes moved slowly from 
onetotheother. She knew why her mother 
raised her brows and why her father was 
curt and horrid. There was something 
about having their very own blood inside 
of one which explained the things they 
did. . . . Yet neither of them seemed in 
the least to know how she felt about it. 
Obviously, the blood test didn't work for- 
ward. 

"[ suppose," Natalie wisely changed 
the matters under consideration, “I shall 
go back to school as usual?" 

“Naturally.” Her father’s rejoinder 
was relieved and definite. 

“No reason for its making any differ- 
ence in your life.” Her mother's tone 
echoed his relief. 

Natalie smiled ironically. 

“It’s quite clear that neither of vou 
ever went away to boarding-school,” she 
observed. ‘When you say there will be no 
difference in my life, I suppose you mean 
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that my tuition will be paid in the usual 
instalments with Dad's check, and that 
Mother will see that I have the proper 
clothes to wear?" 

It had been precisely what they had 
meant. What else was there to mean? 
She caught the bewilderment on the faces 
of her parents. She gave a short laugh. 

“Oh, I'll be Natale Morrow as usual; 
but— Natalie Morrow, whose father and 
mother are getting a divorce—hadn’t you 
heard? "They're keeping it out of the 
papers; but Dorothy, who ought to know, 
told me that Mrs. honos brought it. . . .' 
‘Who was the woman?’ . . . ‘No; Jane 
says that . . . he let her bring it" . . . 
*Oh, I see, that sort of divorce. Rather a 
rotten deal for him, isn’t it? . . . 'She's 
thinking of marrying again. Somebody 
says there’s a singer after her, and a man 
who plays polo—’” 

“Natalie!” 

The exclamation came from both. 

Natalie cocked her eye- 
brow. “That’s the best 
teamwork you have done 
for two years!” 

“Apologize to your 
mother," Morrow said 
briefly. 

“T will, when you show 
me just what I said that is 
not likely to be said—with 
a rotten lot more—by the 
very girls I've been hold- 
ing my own place among 
for two years. I'll be 
lined up with the rest of 
the girls whose parents are 
divorced. The others will 
have home things to talk 
about. Home letters with 
family news—and they will 
sneak away to read them. 
So as not to hurt my feel- 
ings. I know. I’ve done 
it myself. No use rubbing 
it in on the poor law- 
orphans. The old crowd 
will be planning vaca- 
tions—” 


** € 7OU are to come home 
as usual on your va- 
cations!” Her mother's 
tone was full of an 
aggrieved dignity. 
“Home? Here? With- 
out Dad? Not if I know 
myself!" 

(The long corners of 
Natalie's eyes gave her a 
wide angle of vision. De- 
spite himself, her father 
looked gratified.) 

"No, thanks. I'll join 
the rest of the divorcette 
colony, and go traveling 
in Europe with a teacher 
—or visit around among 
the girls who have regular 
homes. But then," her 
tone dropped into wistful- 
ness, "there's Stevie. I 
suppose he will be here?" 

Het father cleared his 
throat. “He is to stay here with you and 


your mother until he is fifteen. Then he 
can decide which one of us—" 
“I understand." The girl nodded 


thoughtfully. “Mother sees him through 
teething until he begins cutting his eye 
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teeth?” Her mother looked bewildered, 
but a dark flush crept into Morrow’s 
cheeks. : 

“Too bad. For that means you will 
lose out all around, Daddie mine. If 
Mother has him for fifteen years straight, 
he will not care to go to a stranger to be 
man-handled. I’m sure of that. Stevie is 
adorable; but I'm not sure that he has it 
in him to be a regular he-man all by him- 
self. In just a few more years, Dad—if— 
if you will only take an interest in giving 
him your ideas, you will be awfully proud 
of Stevie lamb. He's a lot like you. 
Bright as bright!" 


"THE long eyes took covert note of 
the fact that this subtle flattery had 
reached its mark. Stephen Morrow, Jun- 
ior—' bright as bright." . . . And Nat 
knew, too. Her father's voice was husky 
as he said: 

“Im sorry, Nat. But there seems 


“By that time," ventured- Mrs. Mor- 
row, with a hint of wistfulness, “perhaps 
we shall have become adjusted to the 
situation. Certain details seem to take 
care of themselves." 

Natalie was nothing if not direct, but 
her tone bore no suggestion of trivial 
girding as she inquired interestedly: 

“You mean that either you or Dad will 
have remarried by that time?" 

The child gave one cold chills. Mrs. 
Morrow had not recognized herself as 
thinking that in the least; but suddenly, 
from her involuntary dismay, all three of 
them knew that she had thought at least 
half of it. She had not considered her 
husband's remarrying, except of course as 
a legal possibility—a matter to be taken 
into consideration when the settlements 
were arranged. Her daughter's words 
made it vividly real to her. It gave her a 
sort of unpleasant shock. There was a 
tardy silence of realization, and Morrow 
hurled his words into the 
breach: 

“We are certainly not 
considering any such even- 
tuality.” 

“But I am," came 
promptly from Natalie. 
“Tt affects Stevie and me, 
you see, quite a lot.” 


"[AM trying my best 
to make you grasp the 
situation, Natalie, and 
consequently I'm being 
exceedingly lenient with 
you. I seem unable to 
make you comprehend 
that this whole thing is 
arranged entirely with you 
and Stephen in mind." 
Natalie cocked her eye- 
brow, and he went on 
hurriedly: “In any case, 
regardless of what your 
mother or I may or may 
not do, you two are abso- 
lutely to be provided for— 
your education—the boy's 
college—your début. And 
when you marry—” 

“Thanks,” observed 
Natalie dryly; "but I 
never start anything 
can't finish, so we'll leave 
marriage out of it. I am 
going to support myself, 
however; and my educa- 
tion is to be directed with 
that in view. I’ve already 
begun it." 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I saw this coming 
a long while ago, so I've 
been getting ready for it. 
While you and Mother 
thought I was taking pri- 
vate French lessons, l've 
been learning shorthand.” 


“Shorthand!” Her 


Natalie pressed her palms firmly against the door 
jambs on either side to still their trembling 
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to be no other way to manage it. 

“You're understanding"—the eyes were 
like her mother's with their veiled score 
ness—‘‘that I'll never give Stevie up my- 
self. So whichever of you draws him will 
have us both.” 


mother’s tone was as 
shocked as if Natalie had 
said house-painting. 

But her father’s mind 
had been intrigued by a different angle of 
her remark. 

“You saw what coming?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Oh, the home falling to bits,” she 
responded, with a little sigh. “Of course 
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“Poor little Jan," he murmured in the deep, vibrant tone she used to know and love. 
“I suppose it's no use asking you if you would let me try to make a go of it again?" 


I wasn’t blind, and I couldn't help know- 

g you were headed for a crash... . I 
saw things and sometimes overheard 
things. I know you thought I was only a 
child, and couldn't realize—but children 
have to know a lot these days. They 
have to be prepared for almost anything! 
It wasn't myself I was looking out for— 
but I had to know about things for 
Stevie." 

*['think you might trust us to do the 
best possible for both of* you.” Mrs. 
Morrow flattered herself upon a becom- 
ing dignity and an effective pathos edg- 
ing her tone. 

“I wish I might,” returned her candid 
young daughter promptly; “but I can't. 

can't trust you to pick out another 


father for Stevie, because all the men you 
seem to like are a mess, and I can't trust 
Dad to choose another mother for him, 
either, because he always hunts out the 
silliest Its to talk to! So—that's that; 
and I’m going to keep Stevie all myself. 
At least he'll be in the family in that 


” 


way. 


HIS has 
orrow observec crisply in his per- 

fect directorship manner. “Your mother 
and I have done you the honor of talking 
things over with you, rather than have 
you learn through our lawyers, because 
we felt you were old enough to have some 
sense. You haven't. You have acted 
like an impertinent, spoiled child, and I 


gone qui far enough," 


am exceedingly sorry we took you into 
our confidence. That's all. You may go 
now. You'll hear from the lawyers." 

Natalie rose and went to the door. 
There she turned resolutely. Spreading 
her slim arms out, she pressed her palms 
firmly against the door jambs on either 
side to still their trembling as she faced 
the two. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were wide and dark. 

“I know," and her voice was husky, 

“that’s all I am to you, because I've 
been trying to make you see my side— 
an impertinent, spoiled child. But I am 
your child, and I've thought about it all 
alot. I'll go—but you are going to listen 
to me first. I went down to the Public 
Library and got (Continued on page 185) 


“Ouch!” 


That’s what you say when a pain hits you; but what do you do about it?—Aches 


are really friendly voices trying to tell you that something is wrong, 
and if you are wise you will have these voices interpreted. 
How to relieve some of the commoner pains 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


HEN you first feel a pain 
in some part of your body, 
what do you do? i 
Do you bear it philosophi- 
cally (as another cross) and 
hope that it will soon depart? . 
do you rush to the medicine cabinet 
and reach out for some quick relief in the 
shape of a drug that dulls your nerves but 
does not get at the underlying trouble? 

Or, do you say to yourself, ‘Pain, eh. 
I guess I have been doing something that I 
shouldn't!" And, if the pain does not give 
way to homely remedies or simple treat- 
ment, do you consult a doctor about your 
symptoms? E 

As a physician, I have a great admira- 
tion for those people who bear pain with 
fortitude when they know it must be 
borne. But I have no admiration for 
people who disregard the warning signals 
of nature in the form of pain, and fail to 
investigate the reason for their discomfort. 
I have seen far too much preventable 
disease and suffering caused by disregard- 
ing pain signals to applaud the hardihood 
of men or women who bear unknown pains 
with resignatien and allow them to rack 
their bodies. DT 

As for those people who seek relief in 
drugs at the first twinge of pain, they are 
literally shooting the guardian angel of 
health. Pain calls for an interpretation of 
its meaning. And to dull the senses by 
drugs is rank stupidity. Drugs do not get 
at the underlying cause—they merely 
deaden the nerves for the time being so 
that you cannot recognize the painful im- 
pressions that continue to come from the 
seat of the trouble. 

Don't disregard pain, and don't drug iz. 
Look upon it as a friendly voice trying to 
tell you in the only way it can that you 
have switched off the road of health and 
that, unless you get back on it, there are 
dangers ahead of you. In other words, it 
is nature's own way of trying to cure the 
trouble before it has become deep-rooted 
in your system. . 

fas of all, I want to tell you somethin 
about sympathetic pain. You shoul 
understand that you can have trouble in 
one part of the body, while you suffer dis- 
tress in another. For instance, in the case 
of most headaches, the trouble is not in 
the head. The lordly brain is simply doing 
a combination of scapegoat and fire-alarm 
duty for some other less exalted organ of 
the body that is in trouble. We frequently 
suffer from headaches as a result of eye 
strain, stomach trouble, and various dis- 
orders in other parts of the body. 
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Again, much of our stomach trouble 
and digestive distress is an indication of 
mischief which is going on in some other 
part of the abdomen. The outstanding 
thing about the stomach is that it is 
(nervously speaking) on a sort of party 
line telephone system. There are a num- 
ber of different organs, including the ap- 
pendix and gall bladder that are on this 
same nerve line, so that we should learn, 
every time the stomach bell rings, to in- 


quire, “Who’s talking?" The chances are 
three to one that the trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. Most cases of chronic 
appendicitis, for instance, produce symp- 
toms which are almost wholly referred to 
the stomach. 

And so we must not always suspect that 
our troubles are to be found in immediate 
association with the site of our pain. The 
nervous system is able to refer pain to 
some locality far removed from the loca- 
tion of the disease, and it is this tendency 
of old Mother Nature to refer pain—it is 
this very sort of sympathetic pain—that 
makes it sometimes very difficult for 
physicians to interpret properly these pain 
signals of distress. 


"THE most common forms of sympathetic 
or referred pains are found in cases 
of headaches and backaches, and these 
more frequent forms of distress are to be 
dealt with more fully in separate articles. 

The warning róle of pain, and the cor- 
rective mission of suffering, may well be 
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illustrated by a universal experience 
which most of us have passed through at 
one time or another—I refer to the com- 
mon accident of putting one's hand on a 
hot stove. The intense and immediate 
pain that follows arouses your conscious- 
ness and calls upon you to take quick 
action to save your hand. As a matter of 
fact, were it not for the kindly and re- 
straining influence of physical pain, un- 
told thousands of selfish and heedless 
mortals would plunge themselves into all 
manner of indulgences, which would 
speedily terminate their individual exist- 
ences, and ultimately threaten even the 
existence of the whole human race. 

Even the blister which is raised upon 
the burned hand is more or less a cura- 
tive process. The blister is nature's first 
effort to correct the results of the burn 
and, as far as possible, encourage the heal- 
ing of the wound by the formation of new 
skin underneath. These reparative proc- 
esses are protected by the blister overhead, 
with its neutral water bath underneath; 
indeed, this is an ideal dressing, provided 
the water that is contained in the blister 
does not become infected by microbes, 
and thus lead to the formation of pus. In 
this latter event, the blister should be 
pricked and a suitable artificial dressing 
applied. 


VERY actual physical pain is the effect, 

directly or indicctby. of some physical 
cause. And these physical causes which 
may arouse a sensation of pain are many 
and varied—inflammation, new growths, 
over-vigorous muscular contraction, and 
pressure, as in the case of baby's new 
tooth trying to push its way up through 
the gums. Excessive work on the part of 
either mind or body may also set up cer- 
tain painful sensations. 

Pressure, when increased up to a certain 
point, never fails to produce pain, as is 
shown in the case of the throbbing, 
pulsating pain of an acute swelling or 
inflammation. 

Among the most painful of all our aches 
are those which accompany the over-dis- 
tention, over-stretching, of any of our 
hollow internal organs, such as the gall 
bladder, bowel, stomach, or appendix. 
This produces the excruciating, colicky 
pain that we are all more or less familiar 
with. 

We are wont to describe our pains by 
comparative terms, such as Burn 
mme cutting, pinching, smarting, 

oring, shooting, stabbing, grinding, sharp, 


dull, aching or throbbing. Now, it is 
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true that certain disease condi- 
tions of the body do sometimes 
produce characteristic pains. 
Most rheumatic pains are de- 
scribed as gnawing; neuritis pains 
as boring; and many forms of 
nervous headache as pressure. 
Neuralgic suffering is sometimes 
described as a cutting pain, and 
in the case of grip, and other 
infectious diseases, the suffering 
is sometimes described as a dull, 
aching pain; whereas the disten- 
tion of internal organs produces 
the characteristic colicky pain. 
Inflammatory swellings are al- 
ways accompanied by the well- 
known throbbing pain, such as 
occurs in the roots of an inflamed 
tooth. Shooting and darting 
pains are usually neuralgic, and 
pains which quickly travel from 
one part of the body to another 
usually belong to the neurasthenic group. 

Under certain: conditions the nervous 
system is able to set up a fictitious cry of 
pain; without having any real cause, the 
nerves and nerve centers report to the 
consciousness that the individual is suf- 
fering. Ofttimes these fictitious pain sen- 
sations are referred to some particular 
organ; of course such self-deceived indi- 
viduals come to believe that they are 
victims of some grave disease, and it is 
dificult to persuade them that nothing 
really is wrong. 

I know it has been contended that it is 
impossible really to imagine pain, but we 
know that victims of hysteria and nerves 
can draw upon memory's storehouse; they 
can so thoroughly reénact the róle of suf- 
fering that they are able to transfer their 
sensations from the storehouse of the past 
and suffer pain, when no physical reasons 
for it exist. This is what we doctors call 
habit pain. 

I recently saw a patient who described 
a "frightful pain" which had tormented 
her left arm for years; and as she told of 
her “unbearable suffering," of her “‘ex- 
cruciating agony,” her face was wreathed 
in a beautiful smile and her who'2 counte- 
nance beamed with delight and joy. She 
seemed to take supreme satisfaction in 
being able graphically and exhaustively to 
describe a pain whose location and char- 
acter she thought I was unable to compre- 
hend. 

So, often, when people come to see the 
doctor about their pains and miseries, on 
careful investigation the whole thing 
turns out to be a "false alarm." 

They have become so expert at “‘listen- 
ing-in" on their own feelings and sensa- 
tions that they mistake for pain those 
common, everyday, natural impulses 
which are constantly passing to and fro 
over the human nervous system. 


WHILE I am writing this article, a 
patient comes complaining of pain 
in the region of his heart. He has this 
pain, or, more correctly, this “unpleasant 
feeling” every now and then, especially 
when he has an accumulation of g^s in the 
stomach, and more particularly at other 
times when he is tired and worn out. 

I suppose I have examined this man's 
heart twenty-five times in the last dozen 
years, and yet he is not fully convinced 
that he does not have some sort of heart 
trouble. He still suspects that there is 


something wrong that I have not been 
able to discover. I sometimes wonder if I 
am ever going to convince him. I shall 


robably have to go on examining his 
heart from time to time, although I am 
glad to say he doesn’t come as often as he 
used to. And why do I do this? Just to be 
human, to show sympathy and interest 
and, further, to be thoroughly sure that 
I am not overlooking anything that might 
have developed since my last examination. 
In other words, we have to be very careful 
in dealing with patients of this sort that 
we don't make a mistake, and form the 
habit of neglecting them in the presence 
of real danger, just because they have 
fooled us so often with false cries of 


“Wolf! Wolf!” 


ANY neurasthenics have such sensi- 
tive stomachs that it seems almost 
impossible even partially to distend them 
with a good meal without producing some 
sort of distress. They imagine their suf- 
fering is caused by everything, from ulcers 
to cancer, and sometimes they have suc- 
ceeded in digging up such a flock of 
symptoms that a surgeon has been misled 
into performing an operation. I don't 
mean to criticize surgeons as a class, 
because if a person really needs a surgical 
operation he should have it; but we must 
all the time be on the sharp look-out to 
see that, as physicians, we are not de- 
ceived by neurotic “false alarms." 
I remember a patient who was always 
complaining of some ache or pain or 
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misery. Fortunately, these un- 
pleasant sensations were migra- 
tory, first settling in one part of 
the body and then another, so I 
was pretty sure that they were 
neurotic pains. After years of 
suffering, this patient decided to 
take my advice seriously, and 
quit "listening-in" on the life 
processes of his own body. With- 
in six months these neurasthenic 
pains had all but disappeared. 
Or, to put it more accurately, he 
had so occupied his brain with 
other things, and so trained his 
mind, that he ceased to feel these 
normal, natural feelings. 


OU see, these chronic neu- 
rotics get to the place where 
they regard normal, natural im- 
pressions of the body as unpleas- 
ant sensations, and sometimes 
they actually insist that they are painful. 
But it is just as foolish on the other 
hand to get into that unreasonable and 
dangerous state of mind where you don't 
believe in pain, where you try to ignore 
all suffering, and assume that happy-go- 
lucky attitude that it will come out all 
right. If the pain is real, if it is definitely 
located in one place, and if it is gradually 
getting worse, it means trouble. Don't 
try to fight pain of this sort by trying to 
forget it. Real pain means something, 
and deserves your immediate attention. 
Fastidious sufferers include those sen- 
sitive and neurotic patients who are more 
or less constant victims of a certain 
variety of human affliction, which is char- 
acterized by a refinement of suffering and 
a nicety of illness altogether dite 
from, and wholly unlike, the common 
everyday sort of pains which harass 
ordinary mortals. 

It is not my purpose to speak lightly of 
these so-called “fastidious sufferers,” nor 
would I undertake to belittle their suffer- 
ings. Although we speak of this group of 
nervous patients as belonging to the ‘‘fas- 
tidious class,” nevertheless, we freely 
recognize the reality of their pains and 
associated unpleasant sensations. These 
pains are very real to the patient—inde- 

endent of the fact as to whether they 
ave their true origin wholly or partially 
in the mind of the sufferer. 

It is now a settled and accepted psycho- 
logical fact that a patient’s sufferings— 
the degree of his pain and the quality of 
his distress—are all more or less deter- 
mined by the sensitiveness of his nerves, 
his habits, his mode of thought, the 
quality of his perception and feelings, as 
well as by the general state of his physical 
health. 


"THE suffering of neurasthenics is made 
worse by attention and by fear, as well 
as by tired or irritated nerves. I recently 
saw a woman who had gone about on 
crutches for seven vears because of the 
severe pains in her knees. As a result of 
training she is now free from her crutches 
She was a victim of “attention” pains. 
Her knees were all the time free fror 
disease. 

The hypochondriac is “set” in his ways. 
It is almost impossible to reason these un- 
fortunates out of their troubles. Their 
sufferings have become a real part of 
themselves, and all (Continued on page 172) 
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Dick Halliburton at Athens 


OME people are born with a yearn- 
ing to teach or to preach; others 
seem to come into the world with 
a craving to be soldiers, or poets, 
or big league sluggers. Still 

others, perhaps, are born musicians, or 
born mechanics. 
But all of us are adventurers at heart! 
No matter how dearly we love the 
place that is home, 


his soul and the vagabond in his 
heart. From the time when he 
was barely big enough to prop a 
book against his knees and spell 
out the stories of the swash- 
buckling knights of old, the boy 
dreamed of the day when he too 
would go in quest of the beau- 
tiful, the joyous, and the romantic. 


burton has answered the call of 
romance many times and in many 
lands. On three separate expedi- 
tions, he has voyaged forth in search of 
beauty and poetry. In short, he has dared 
to live his dreams. Without a penny in his 
pocket, he has fought and laughed his 
way from Spain to Siberia. Up and down 
the seven seas he has sailed for months in 
the fo'castle of tramp steamers, not be- 
cause he had to, but because the poetry 
and the majesty of the ocean could be 


there occasionally 
surges up within us 
a longing to visit 
the far-away, glam- 
orous corners of the 
earth. Maybe it is 
a chance phrase on 
the lips of a stranger 
that suddenly 
awakens this yearn- 
ing. Or perhaps it is 
the whistle of a 
train that passes in 
the night when all 
the rest of the world 
is asleep. But al- 
ways and forever 
tugging at our heart- 
strings is a whisper 
of hope that this 
rainbow, or that, 
ends in the land of 
Dreams-Come- 
True. 

Richard Halli- 


burton was born 


And, at twenty-six, Dick Halli- | 


Dick Halliburton Has 
Followed The Royal 
Road To Romance 


Born with more than his share of the poet in his 

soul and the vagabond in his heart, Halliburton 

has answered the call of romance in many lands— 

He has climbed the Matterhorn and Mount 

Olympus; has swum the Hellespont, and with his 

own hands put a holy baby Skushok to bed in a 
Tibetan palace 


By Mildred Harrington 


more closely approached in that way. 

On one occasion, he passed a night 
secreted in the gardens of the immortal 
Taj Mahal, the tomb of the idolized wife 
of a long-ago emperor of Mogul India. 
Another night he spent huddled on top 
of storm-swept Mount Olympus, the 
fabled home of the gods of ancient Greece. 
With his own hands, he has fed an infant 
skushok, one of the highest and holiest 
dignitaries of Tibet, his evening barley 
porridge, wiped the royal face, and tucked 
his small holiness into the sacred cradle! 


pY RING a recent expedition, he sought 
the Hellespont at the point where 
Leander, a legendary lover, once swam 
across its swirling waters only to be 
drowned beneath his lady's tower. And 
like Lord Byron, one hundred years be- 
fore him, in the name cf romance, young 
Hali: urton also dared to brave the racing 


current. 
[o-day, his ac- 
count of his Naga- 


bondage, “The 
Royal Road to Ro- 
mance," is a non- 
fiction best seller. 
And while his book 
goes through edition 
after edition, he is 
eloquently spread- 
ing his gospel of 
romance in talks be- 
fore one, two, and 
sometimes even 
three audiences a 


day. 

On hundreds of 
important plat- 
forms this slender 
blue-eyed Pu has 
appeared. Two 
thousand members 
of the National Ge- 
ographic Society 
heard him in Wash- 
ington. The Phila- 


with more than his 
share of the poet in 
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e famous Castle of Chillon, on Lake Geneva, in Switzerland 


delphia Forum 
filled the Metro- 


Dick Halliburton Has Followed the Royal Road to Romance, by MitpRED HARRINGTON 


politan Opera House in that city to listen 


to his romantic stories. Museums, his- 
torical and geographical societies, 
universities, schools, and clubs, 
have laughed, and wept, and 
thrilled at his vivid and ex- 
ultant messages. 

Richard Halliburton's 
father is a wealthy 
planter of Memphis, 
Tennessee. Dick is the 
only child. He grew 
up under the serious 
handicap of having 
everything that he 
wanted almost before he 
knew that he wanted it. 


“T was a shy kid,” he told me. “Asa 
little tad, I never enjoyed playing base- 
ball with the other boys on the back lot. 
Nor was I a star athlete later on at prep 
school and college. In fact, about the 
only sport I ever made much headway in 
was swimming. Most of the time that Í 
should have put in outdoors, growing 
muscle and brawn, I spent curled up over 
a k in my father's library. 


^ DUT maybe, after all, it was here that 

I developed mv passion for the roman- 
tic. That was what I wanted from the 
beginning. I hungered for the romance 
of the sea, and foreign ports, and foreign 
tongues. I wanted to fallow the prow of a 
ship, any ship, and sail away, perhaps to 
China, perhaps to Spain, perhaps to the 
South Sea Isles. I hungered for the 
mystery of great mountains. | wanted to 
float down the Nile in a butterfly boat, 
make love to a pale Kashmiri maiden, 
dance to the castanets of Granada 
gypsies, see the Taj Mahal by moonlight, 
hunt tigers in a Bengal jungle—try every- 
thing once. In short, I wanted to realize 
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The city of Leh, 
the religious capi- 
tal of western Ti- 
bet, with the cas- 
tle of the lama, or 
chief religious offi- 
cial, on the hill at 
the right. (Left) 
Dick Halliburton 
in front of the Taj 
Mahal, at Agra, 
India. This arti- 
cle tells how, in 
spite of the police, 
he stayed in the 
Taj gardens all 
night, and laid an 
offering on the fa- 
moustomb. (Right) 
The baby skushok, 
the highest and 
holiest lama in the 
district of Ladakh, 
Tibet, whom Halli- 
burton fed and put 
to bed after the 
baby god had fall- 
en asleep at his 
inauguration cere- 
mony 
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quirk at the corners of his mouth, “I stuck it 


out at Princeton for two years. But I 
was growing more and more restless 
all the time. 
"When I was discharged from 
the gob division of the Stu- 
dent Reserves at the end of 
my sophomore year I knew 
that Í could stand my cot- 
ton wool no longer. I 
made up my mind to tell 
my mother and father 
that I must try life un- 
der my own steam for a 
little while. But what 
could I say to them in ex- 
planation? That I was 


my youth while I had it, and yield to all 
my romantic dreams before increasing 
years and responsibilities robbed me of 
the courage. 

“T had a terrible time at school,” he 
added, a bit wistfully. “Geography was 
the only subject I really liked. I would 
sit for hours poring over its wonderful 
pages—thrilled just to touch the maps of 
far-away lands, to look at the pictures of 
snowclad mountains, and to repeat under 
my breath the magic names of strange 
cities. 

“But I didn’t jump the traces until I 
was nineteen years old. And it certainly 
was some jump then! When I finished 
grammar school, I was packed off to 
Lawrenceville preparatory school. And 
when I was through there, off I went to 
Princeton with a liberal allowance. Most 
of the fellows T ran into at both places 
were, like myself, from | comfortable 
homes. They, too, had been sheltered 
from contacts with the world. Yet, in 
some vaguely unhappy wav, I suspected 
that all of us were being cheated. 

"Well," he went on, with a rueful little 


tired of the home where evervthing was 
done for my happiness? That I was 


weary of their loving care? 

“Of course I could not! 

"In the first place, these things were 
not true. And yet, I was sure that if I 
tried to put into words for my parents the 
terrible chafing of the spirit from which I 
was suffering, their irresistible logic would 
win me over. In spite of myself. I would 
see how silly it was to leave Princeton 
half way to my degree and go vagabond- 
ing around the world. 


"I WAS desperate. I didn't want to hurt 
the two people I loved best in all the 
world. And still I felt that the time had 
come to take a measure of myself. This 
feeling got stronger than I was—and so, 
scarcely had I reached Memphis for the 
summer vacation, when I ran awav from 
the kindest home a boy ever had. This is 
what happened: I asked for permission to 
visit a schoolmate for a week in a nearby 
town. My request was granted. Mother 
helped me pack my bag, motored me to 
the station, and waved me good-by 
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Dick admires the famous 
caryatids, or sculptured fig- 
ures supporting the porch 
of the Erechtheum, Athens 


“But I never reached 
that nearby town,” Dick 
Halliburton said. “I got 


off the train at the water 
tank, a few hundred yards 
from the station, and 
skipped to New Orleans. I 
chose this city because it 
was the nearest port that 
could provide a ship on 
which I could work my 
way to some enchanted 
land beyond the far horizon 
— just where, I didn't care. 
And thus I started on my 
first expedition in quest of 
romance. 


“T DIDN'T write home 

what I had done for four 
days, since my mother (so I 
supposed) would naturally 
think me safe with my 
friends. But I reasoned 
wrong there. By a twist of 
fate that you would never 
believe in fiction, on the 
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course I was totally un- 
aware that every detec- 
tive in Tennessee was 
looking for me, and that 
my poor mother was 
nightly walking the floor, 
distracted with anxiety. 

“On the fifth day, my 
letter explaining what I 
had done, and why, ar- 
rived in Memphis. My 
parents' first move was 
typical of their wisdom 
—wisdom which I, in 
my selfish egotism, had 
failed to credit them 
with. They immedi- 
ately wired me a hun- 
dred dollars, and told 
me to carry on with my 
plans. 

“The following weeks 
in New Orleans will al- 


very morning that Í reached 
New Orleans, the boy I was 
supposed to be visiting 
appeared unexpectedly in 
Memphis to visit me! He 
had left his home twelve hours after I 
was scheduled to arrive there. 
“Immediately, my parents were appre- 
hensive. They xelathoned my friend's 
home. No sign of me! They telegraphed 
the conductor of my deserted train. No 
such person on his coaches! The alarm 
of my parents grew hourly. Mother had 
visions of amnesia, of kidnappers, of 
murder, of everything but the truth. 
“Meanwhile, I was enjoying life in 
New Orleans. I had gone to the hotel at 
which I always stopped with my parents. 
From this point, I sallied forth daily +> 
search of an able seaman's berth 


friends, 
climbing Fujiyama singlehanded in midwinter 


Halliburton posing with two young Japanese 


and his ciimbing equipment, 


ways stand out in my memory as a long 
and particularly vivid nightmare," con- 
fessed Dick Halliburton soberly. ‘This 
is the part of my story,” he added a little 
grimly, “that I would recommend to any 
boy who contemplates running away from 
home. 

“Even though I found work as a 
stevedore on the docks at two dollars a 
day, my money soon gave out. You see, 
I paid five dollars a day for my room at 
the hotel until my dwindling funds forced 
me to find cheaper quarters. I was too 
»roud to write to my father for more 

^cv.. I had left home to prove that I 


after 


Swimming the Hellespont 

where Leander is supposed 

to have swum it to visit 
his sweetheart, Hero 


could’ stand on my own feet, 
and I was going to prove it! 

“But I got terribly home- 
sick. I was so exhausted at 
night from trucking bales of 
cotton all day in the July 
heat that I could scarcely 
get back to my shabby, 
smelly rooming house. 


*TN LESS than a week after 

I went to work, a shipping 
and stevedore strike broke 
upon New Orleans. Desiring 
only to get to sea, I stuck to 
my job. On the third day, 
the union men attacked our 
'scab' outfit. There was a 
glorious battle on the docks. 
I did my bit in defending my 
side until a section of brick- 
bat caught me between the 
eyes and I landed in the 
Mississippi River. Somebody 
hshed me out, and I woke up 
on a cot in the charity ward 
of the city hospital. 

"Never was a boy so 
miserable and lonely. Ya I 
knew if I wrote home that I 
was ill, it would be an admis- 
: sion of defeat, an out-and- 
out confession that I couldn’t take care 
of myself. 

“Tn desperation, I ran away from the 
hospital too soon, and went back to work 
on the docks with a bandage around m 
head. Still groggy from exhaustion, Y 
became an easy mark for sunstroke. Two 
days after I skipped from the hospital, I 
was back in the same charity cot, this 
time delirious and dangerously ill. When 
I became conscious, the doctors asked 
who I was. I wouldn't tell them. Oh, the 
hideousness of it all, the cries of pain up 
and down our long line of cots! And for 
me, shelter, and (Continued on page 218) 


“Me And Rockefeller" 


More than 15,000,000 Americans can use that expression if they want to, for they 
are like Rockefeller and other rich men in at least one respect: they have 
put their surplus money into stocks and bonds — Here are some 
astonishing facts about these people and their investments 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


WONDER how many of mv readers, 

by the time they have reached the 

bottom of this page, will triumphantly 

repeat the words at the top of the 

age. l am sure of this one thing: 

all of you wish you could say it. Well, 
perhaps you can. 

You remember Mr. William Hohen- 
zollern, who ran Germany until he made 
the big mistake of trving to run a large 
slice of the rest of the world also. 

When William was in his heyday of 
power, he delivered a speech i in which the 
phrase “me and God" occurred. As a fac- 
tor in human affairs, he calmly put himself 
in the same class with the Almighty. 

Since 1918, the Kaiser has faded out of 
the picture; but I want to resurrect that 
old phrase of his and give it a new twist 

that will fit it to us. 

An amazing thing has been happenin 
in this country. Millions of men and 
women, who never before had bought a 
bond, or a share of stock, have been doing 
it during the past ten years. As this has 
put them in the same class with Rocke- 
feller, or with any other rich man whose 
surplus money goes into that kind of in- 
vestments, they have a perfect right to 

sav: “Me and Rockefeller.” 

Not long ago, the president of a St. 
Louis trust company showed me the bank’s 
deposit vaults; bi rooms, lined with steel 
boxes—hfteen thousand of these boxes in 
all! He said that practically every one of 
them was rented. 

As we passed from room to room, I won- 
dered about the owners of the enormous 
wealth hidden behind those walls of shin- 
ing metal. It didn't seem possible that 
there could be fifteen thousand rich pro- 
ple. all keeping their securities in that one 
bank. 

“The boxes are of different dimensions," 
I said to the president, "and I am curious 
to. know how many are of the very 
smallest size.” 

“More than ninetyv-hve per. cent of 
them!" was the prompt reply. 

“Wharl? D excelaimed.. "Then. this is 
not simply a storehouse for the wealth of 
rich people.” 

“Certainly not," he declared, with evi- 
dent pride. “Most of our boxholders are 
people of small or moderate means. A 
great many of them are wage carners. But 
they are also investors. And the stocks 
and bonds into which they have put their 
savings are stowed away in these vaults. 

“Tf we had provided fifteen. thousand 
boxes before the World War, half of them 
would have been empty. There have been 
some evil consequences of that terrible 
period. But we bankers know that one 


good result has come out of it; at least in 
this country. 

“During the war, millions of Americans 
bought bene bonds. An enormous pro- 
portion of these purchasers never before 
had seen one of those pretty pieces of 
paper called a bond. They didn’t know 
what a coupon was. Treasury officials 
will tell you that many owners of Liberty 
bonds cut off the coupons and sent them 
to the Government! They thought the 
coupons represented in erest which they 
owed to Uncle Sam. 

“The whole experience educated people 
in thrift, and in a new use for the money 
which they found they could save by 
being thrifty. For the past ten years, 
wages have been higher than previously. 
The dollar doesn’t buy as much as it did 
before the war, but the average income 
has increased more than its purchasing 
power has decreased; and the margin be- 
tween the two has gone largely into 
savings. This i js a thrifty nation. People 
who say it isn’t are mistaken. 

“Now then, this is what has happened: 
Americans have been able to save money. 
They also have learned, through our Lib- 
erty campaigns, that one doesn’t have to 
be rich to be a bondholder. Bankers and 
‘big business’ have helped in this process 
of education by providing *baby bonds' 
for small investors. Bonds always used to 
be for $1,000 or $500 each. Now they can 
be bought for $100, or even $50 each. 

“Another step came when business cor- 
porations began to ask themselves why 
people shouldn't become stockholders as 
well as bondholders? Business needs capi- 

tal, if it is to grow and to expand. Before 
the war, most of this capital was supplied 
by the verv rich. But at the close of the 
war the very rich were confronted with 
tremendous income tax levies, so they put 
their funds into tax-exempt securities, 
“In this. situation, the corporations 
turned. to ‘the common people? Here 
was a vast reservoir of "little. drops. of 
water that make the mighty ocean,’ as the 
old verse puts it. In the past few years, 
those little drops of money have. been 
poured into the business of this country, 
with the result that we are now literally a 
nation of stockholders and bondholders. 


T OIS estimated that there are to-day 

more than 1 5,000,000 Americans who 
own shares of stock in corporations doing 
business in the United States. Phe num- 
ber has doubled since the vear before the 
war. Since 1900, tt has more than trebled! 
And by far the greatest rate of increase 
has come within the past seven or eight 
years, 


“This total, of 15,000,000, applies only 
to owners of stock. It is not possible to 
estimate how many people own bonds. 
The names of stockholders are registered 
on the books of corporations. But as very 
few bonds are registered in the names of 
their owners we do not know how widely 
distributed they are. However, it is a 

retty safe guess that the number of bond- 
kolde: runs into the millions. 

“This revolution, which has come so 
suddenly, and yet so quietly, accounts for 
a good share of the 15,000 boxes in these 

vaults—and for the scores of thousands in 
other vaults all over the country. They 
are the tangible proof that the people are 
gradu; ally becoming the owners of the 
nation's wealth and industry.” 


FOR some time, I have been collecting 
facts in regard to this "revolution," as 
my banker friend described it. In passing 
these facts on to you, I want to say one 
thing: Don't think that the story they 
tell is simply one of dollars and cents! 
Don't read into it any glorification of 
money, merely as money. If that were 
all it meant, then those "pretty pieces of 
paper" in vour safety box would not give 
me any thrill of pride in you. 

I frankly admit that they do give me a 
thrill of pride, a deep sense of satisfaction, 
But it is because they represent, to me, 
certain fine and beautiful things. Thev 
speak of your industry, courage, and self- 
denial in the past; of safety, comfort, and 
independence in the future. 

Those pieces of paper are symbols. of 
your work and your sacrifice. "The years 
pass; and perhaps you find that your days 
of labor are over. But in these symbols is 
accumulated the surplus of vour energy in 
those earlier years of effort; and it ger on 
working for you When you are tired, or 
sick, or old. 

] like to think that millions of us ssil 
wen part of the work we have been doing. 
Te is stored away in our s; afe ty boxes; and 
if we hi ive chosen those "pretty pieces of 
paper" wisely, they will continue, all our 
lives, to pay us the wages our work has 
earned, 

In 1900, about 4,400,000 people in this 
country owned stock in business. cor- 
porations.. [n 1913, there were 7, 500.000! 
And while the present figures are not yet 
available, it is estimated that the total is 
at least one million. greater than three 
years ago. As T said before, this does not 
include bondholders. 

A study of the records of our leading 
corporations, from 1900 to 1921, Was made 
a vear or two ago. It revealed this interest- 
ing fact: In 1900, (Continued on page 207) 
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“Stuff end nonsense!” he said in his big hearty tone, 


's good for a boy. You can't bring a boy up soft” 


A Dot and Will Story 


The Joke On Joe 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


HEN I am seeing an awful 

lot of girls, like working on 

a committee or getting up 

a bazar or something like 

that, I get to feeling that 
men are my favorite sex. And then I 
meet somebody like Mr. Jonathan Purdy, 
and I realize that every sex has its low 
spots. Mr. Purdy just about touches the 
bottom for the men, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. 

The funny part of this is, that Mr. 
Purdy isn’t generally thought of that 
way, at all. In fact, exactly the contrary. 
He is one of the richest farmers in Berry 
County, very jolly and progressive, prest- 
dent of the Farmers’ Coóperative, and 
all that sort of thing. His wife used to 
go to school with Mother Horton and 
they’ve always stayed friends, so I used 
to see the Purdys once in a while. I liked 
them both, and would probably have 
kept on liking Mr. Purdy if I hadn’t had 
the chance to see him at close range. Talk 
about distance lending enchantment to 
the view!—it would take an awful lot of 
distance now to make Mr. Purdy look 
very enchanting to me. 

the way I happened to see him at such 
close range was because Will went to the 
state realtors’ convention at the capital, 
and Mother Horton suggested that I take 
the babies and board with the Purdys 
while he was away. It was dreadfully hot 
in Montrose, and Jill had got a summer 
cold that hung on terribly, and I knew the 
change would do her good. It is perfectly 
lovely at the Purdy farm: eautiful 
country, and eggs that you just pick right 
out of the nests to boil, and cream that a 
spoon will stand up in. 

They don’t take boarders regularly, but 
Mrs. Purdy was willing to take me and 
the babies. I found out afterward that 
she was just tickled to death to earn a 
little pin money that way. Mr. Purdy is 
lavish and a terribly good provider —the 
house has all kinds of labor-saving devices 
and everything—but his wife never has 
one cent to rub against another. He savs 
he likes to gice her things, so whenever she 
wants a new hat she has to ask him for it; 
and while he always gets it for her, then 
she has to act grateful, while he goes 
around as pleased with himself as though 
he'd endowed a hospital. 

It's things like that that you see when 
vou get a man at close range; but, while I 
should think Mrs. Purdy would have put 
arsenic in his coffee years ago, that 
wasn't any of my business. What I 
couldn't stand about Mr. Purdy was his 
jokes. 

I've always thought the worst thing in 
the world to live with would be a grouchy 
man, but I've changed my mind. I'd just 
exactly as soon have to live with a grouch 
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as with a man who thinks he's funny. At 
first though, it never occurred to me that 
being funny could be anything worse than 
a bore. I could tell it would b a bore all 
right before my first supper at the farm 
was over. You couldnt hold a decent 
conversation because of Mr. Purdy's puns. 
“Yes,” he said, when the melons were 
served; “I raise melons so that my wife 
cantaloupe.” 
Well, of course, everybody makes a 
un once in a while, though when any- 
kedy in our young married crowd does it, 
somebody chucks a cushion at him, or 
says, “Say, men are doing time in Leaven- 
worth for better jokes than that," or 
something of that sort, which creates an 
unsympathetic atmosphere and keeps peo- 
ple from doing it too often. 
But there had never been anybody to 
discourage Mr. Purdy. He'd go on and 


on. 

When he asked me what Will wanted 
to go to the convention for, I started to 
tell him that he wanted to discuss the 
new bus line with some men from other 
towns about the size of Montrose; but I 
hadn't got any further than *‘discuss” 
before Mr. Purdy interrupted me with 
his big booming laugh. 

"Well, conventions are all right for 
some fellows, but not for dis cuss," he 
said. 

Later, Mrs. Purdy tried to talk to me 
about setting out some trees along the 
road—since they've macadamized it 
there's so much traffic Sundays she'd like 
the house a little more hidden—and we 
were saying that fall was the best time to 
set out firs or hemlocks or cedars. Of 
course Mr. Purdy had to keep butting in 
with “What fir?” or “I can't cedar reason 
for that." 

He'd get off these terrible things, and 
then look at Mrs. Purdy and me and 
expect us to go into perfect convulsions 
of mirth. Of course, n sort of com- 
pany, I would have to laugh politely, and 
before supper was over my face had be- 
gun to ache from the strain of looking 
amused so long. I kept thinking Mrs. 
Purdy would make him stop, but she 
didn't even try. She'd just say, "Oh, 
John, you're a case!” 


HAT was the trouble with Mr. Purdy, 

of course. He'd never had anybody to 
squelch him. He had three sisters who 
thought the sun didn’t rise in the morning 
till he'd said it could, and Mrs. Purdy 
had taken it up right where they left otf. 
Then, he owned so much property and 
had so much money that most of the men 
he knew kidded him along, too. If 
you're likely to want a loan to carry vou 
over till after harvest, you're going to 
laugh at à pretty poor joke if vou think 
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it will help you to get the cash when you 
need it. 

If that had been all, though, I should 
have just hated Mr. Purdy for making 
poor puns. It would have been a bore, 
and that would have been the end of it. 
But my first. morning there I saw the 
other side of it. I was bathing Jill, and 
Mrs. Purdy, who is crazy about babies 
and has never had any, took Jack down- 
stairs with her. All of a sudden, I heard 
Jack shriek. The wild, terrified shriek 
that brings your heart into your mouth. 
I left Jill standing up in the tub, half 
dried, and flew down-stairs. When I was 
half way down there was another scream 
—it seemed to come from outdoors. As I 
burst through the screen door he screamed 
again. Then I saw him. 


HE hired man had the cistern open, 
and Mr. Purdy was amusing himself 
retending to throw Jack in. Jack would 
Fins onto his big arm and shriek and Mr. 
Purdy would pull him back. Then he'd 
do it again. hen I came around the 
house and snatched Jack away from him, 
Mr. Purdy laughed, his great booming 
laugh. My poor baby was trembling all 
over, and couldn't stop sobbing. 

“There, there, honey, Mudder's right 
here," I said, cuddling him to me. And 
when I'd finally got him quiet, I said, 
“Oh, please, Mr. Purdy, don't do any- 
thing like that to eg again. It scared 
him almost to death." 

“Stuff and nonsense!" he said in his 
big hearty tone, '''s good for a boy. You 
can't bring a boy up soft.” 

* He's just a baby," I said. '* He's only 
two and a half. And, anyhow, all the 
child-training books say it's very bad to 
frighten a child." 

Ir. Purdy laughed again. 

“So you're one of these book-taught 
Bilikins, are you? Say, did you hear about 
the bride who gave her husband a piece 
of her first cake, and when he couldn't 
bite it, she said, 'Oh, it must be all right. 
I made it out of the cookbook. Then he 
said, ‘Well, I guess I've got one of the 
covers.” 

Then Mr. Purdy laughed and laughed 
and never gave what ['d said another 
thought. Before the day was over, I 
aid him holding Jill fast and pretending 
that the bear rug was going to bite her. 
It was a lot of fun for him, but Jill was 
shrieking with fear, and two hours after- 
ward I couldn't get her to eat any supper. 
She'd keep saving, "Big bear bite Pit - 
no!” 

Mrs. Purdy was worried too, but she 
couldn't do anything about it. She only 
smiled at me apologetically, and said: 

“Dear me, men are just great big boys, 
aren't they?” 

a1 
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I could see Mr. Purdy as a boy: big and 
strong and well-off. Teasing the smaller 
boys and playing jokes on everybody. 
For even better than puns, he liked the 
kind of joke where you pull the chair out 
from under somebody just as he’s going 
to sit down on it. I hadn’t been there two 
days before I could see that playing a 
practical joke—and most racal Jes 
are mean to the person they're on—was 
his idea of a glorious time. Every new 
hired man he used to get he'd play some 
on, like sending him 
for miles asking for a 
left-handed monkey 
wrench, or any hoary 
old chestnut that the 
man would fall for. 
He couldn't do that 
any more, though 
men are too hard to 
get and keep to get 
funny with. 

I didn't mind his 
playing some on me, 
like having Central 
tell me Long Distance 
wanted me, and get- 
ting me scared to 
death thinking some- 
thing had happened 
to Will, when he knew 
it was just Mother 
Horton, or something 
like that. But I did 
mind for the twins. 
I didn't dare leave 
them alone a minute 
for fear he'd be teas- 
ing them in some way 
that I knew was bad. 
In fact, at the end of 
three days, I'd just 
about decided to make 
some excuse and go 
back home. It was 
too much of a strain. 
But before I had quite 
made up my mind to 
do this Mtr. Purdy got 
hold of a joke that 
tickled him so he for- 
got all about teasing 
the babies. 

He came in to sup- 
per the first night, 
just bursting with it. 

"Well, I put over a 
good one this after- 
noon," he said, beam- 
ing on his wife and 
me. 

"What was that, 
John?" she asked, all 
interest. 

Mr. Purdy chuckled. 

“Fellow came out 
from a garage fifteen 
miles away to see me, 
to see if he couldn't 
get some of the Co- 
operative's business. 
We'vegotsometrucks 
and a lot of tractors 
and so on," he explained to me, "besides 
our own private cars. Makes quite a tidy 
bit of garage work; but we've been having 
it all cone in Berrytown, couple of miles 
nearer. 

“And what did you tell him?” Mrs. 
Purdy asked, all suspense. Honestly, the 
way she kids that man along is just the 
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way I do with the twins—she used the 
same tone that I do when I say, “And 
where is the boy who looks after the 
sheep?" 

Mr. Purdy put on about the same look 
of roguish delight that Jack does when he 


answers, “Under de hay mow, fas’ 
as'eep." No wonder Mrs. Purdy talks 


about men being just great big bovs. I 
couldn't help thinking that having a two- 
hundred-pound baby on your hands 
wouldn't be so good; but after all, I was 


seem to be acting just right. Suppose you 
see what you can do with that.” So I sent 
him out to Hines's to look Big Bertha 
over." 

“Oh, John, you're the limit!" said Mrs. 
Purdy. She explained to me that Big 
Bertha is a truck that the Codperative 
got stuck on. It was a rebuilt car, and the 
Reynolds agency swore it was all right; 
but it wasn’t. They’d had all the Berry- 


town mechanics looking it over, and 
they'd agreed it was a hopeless mess. 


We were the only ones who ever learned the truth 


he sat up on his roller, grinned through the black 


sort of company, so I put on the same 
look of interest and waited, too. 

“Oh, I told him,” said Mr. Purdy with 
an air of great geniality, "that I didn't 
see any reason why he shouldn't have 
some of our business; no reason why we 
shouldn't split it two ways. ‘In fact,’ I 
says, ‘we got a truck right now that don't 


This new man would waste several hours 
finding this out, and then, of course, 
wouldn’t have any work he could get any 
pay for. It was just what would strike 
Ir. Purdy as howlingly funny. I don’t 
think a joke that’s mean is funny, and I 
couldn’t manage anything but a forced, 
polite laugh. Mr. Purdy chuckled about 
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it all through supper, though, and went 
out on the porch, gleefully waiting for the 
young fellow to come back and tell him 
that the truck wasn't any good. 

I was down beside the porch, picking 
some sweet alyssum for Mrs. Purdy when 
the young fellow came, so, though I 
couldn't see him, I could hear all the con- 
versation. Just as Mr. Purdy had fore- 
told, he said the truck simply wasn't 
worth the fixing. I could just feel Mr. 
Purdy getting ready for his big booming 


his boom—here was a chance to get still 
more fun. So, instead of laughing, he 
turned, very respectful and polite, to the 
young man. 

“You think the Reynolds Company 
would do something or other about it?” 
he asked. 

“They'd certainly ought to,” said the 

oung man. 

“Well,” said Mr. Purdy, ‘“‘how’d you 
like to take that truck in to the city on a 
gamble? If you could get the Reynolds 
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As soon as Will asked him, 


on his face, and gave us the real low-down 


laugh, when the young man said to him: 

“You say you never got five hundred 
miles out of that truck? Didn't you get 
no guarantee with it? The Reynolds 
people ought to do something about it. 
l hey got no business selling a bum truck 
like that—even if it was a used car." 

I could just hear Mr. Purdy swallowing 


people to make good, we'd pay you—" 
"[ wouldn't ask no pay," the young 
fellow interrupted. “Its my vacation, 
and if.I can fix her up so I can get her that 
far, I'll take her in and do the best I can. 
I'd rather take the pay in good will; I 
got an interest in the garage, and any 
business you can turn our way—” 
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“You get us a truck that'll run in the 
place of that one,” said Mr. Purdy, “‘and 
your garage’ll get half the Codperative’s 

usiness and all o' mine. And I’d just as 
soon put that in writing as not!" 

"Oh, your word's good enough for 
me," said the young fellow. 

* No, we'll make it all businesslike,” 
said Mr. Purdy. And I could hear the 
scratching of his fountain pen. I didn't 
know just what Mr. Purdy was up to, but 
I knew well enough there was more to it 
than that young ga- 
rage man was seeing. 
Some way or other, he 
was going to be the 
goat. 

He had hardly 
driven out of hearing 
in the summer dark- 
ness—still fifteen 
miles from home and 
having wasted six 
hours or so of time 
—when Mr. Purdy 
laughed so loud that 
his wife came out to 
see what was the fun. 
I came up from the 
sweet alyssum and 
Mr. Purdy told us. 
It was just as I had 
suspected, the regular 
old left-handed-mon- 
key-wrench joke. 
That young man 
didn't have a chance. 
Mr. Purdy, himself, 
as well as two others 
of the most important 
members of the Co- 
operative had already 
been to see the Reyn- 
olds people, and had 
brought all the pres- 
surethey could to bear, 
and the Reynolds peo- 
ple wouldn't do a 
darn thing about it. 
The Cooperative has 
a lot of influence all 
through the farming 
country, but not 
much in the city; and 
besides, the Reynolds 
people knew the Co- 
operative bought 
most of its machinery 
in Berrytown or Ver- 
blen, and probably 
would never mean 
much more business 
anyway. 

“That fresh young 
kid'll spend half a day 
rigging up Bertha so 
she'll move at all, and 
another day and a 
half driving in, and, 
say, he won't be so 
keen about hot-foot- 
ing all over the coun- 
try looking for 
business. I'd like to 
see his face when the Reynolds people get 
through telling him where he gets off. 
They were as snooty as they dared be to 
us, and they'll be sore to be bothered 
again. Pd just like to see his face!" 

And then Mr. Purdy went off into his 
great booms again. Honestly, I didn’t 
know there were (Continued on page 113) 


X-Ray Is The Champion 
Puzzle Solver Of The World 


It can look through steel and discover flaws in construction; it can look through 
wood and tell a contractor at once where the pipes run in a house — It can pick 
out real old master paintings from fakes, and sort the good golf balls 
from the bad — Other amazing feats of this mechanical magi- 
cian that, unknown to you, is constantly at your service 


OT long ago, a curious thing 
happened to a contractor in 
Schenectady, New York: He 

had arranged to remodel the 

house of a celebrated scientist. 
Everything moved beautifully until it 
became necessary to locate certain beams 
and pipes and the electric wiring in a 
room up-stairs over the main living-room. 
The contractor hurried to the scien- 
tist's laboratory and reported that he had 
run up against a completely unexpected 
problem. He said that he had 
already taken up a little of the 
flooring, cut some holes in the 
plaster, and done a lot of 
"sounding." It now looked as 


if he would have to tear off N 


most of the plaster and, per- 
haps, take up the whole floor. 

“Don’t do that," said the 
scientist quickly. “I can find 
those things for vou in a jiffy!” 

The contractor had joyful 
visions of blue prints showing 
the exact location of the con- 
cealed objects. But at that 
notion the scientist only 
laughed. 

“That isn't the big idea,” 
he said. "We'll fish for ’em 
with the X-ray. It's the great- 
est puzzle solver you ever saw. 
You ought to have one in your 
business!” 

Accompanied by an em- 
plovee who carried a portable 
X-ray outht in a box about the 
size of a suit case—a recent 
invention which operates from 
any electric light socket—the 
scientist went to his home with 
the contractor. 

The apparatus was set up 
in the room underneath the 
floor containing the pipes and 
timbers to be located. Up- = 
stairs, the scientist himself held 
over the floor a fluorescent 
screen—cardboard coated with 
chemicals which glow with a 
greenish light under the stimu- 
lus of the rays. As soon as the current was 
turned on, distinct shadows appeared, 
one after one, on the screen. All the con- 
tractor had to do was to mark the various 
locations on the floor and wall with a 
piece of chalk. 

No wonder he now regularly. uses an 
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An X-ray photograph of two flowers—an iris and a 
peony. The presence of opaque mineral salts vary- 
ing in amount and density in different parts of 
the plants makes it possible to take the picture 


By Herbert Waring 


X-ray outfit in his work of remodeling 
houses! 

A friend of mine recently had an ex- 
perience which illustrates. the puzzle- 
solving value of the rays in an entirely 
different field. This man is a well-known 
New York X-ray specialist whose an- 
cestors were wealthy glassmakers in 
Poland. Last summer, the doctor visited 
his ancestral home, which he hadn't seen 
since boyhood. During his stay, he was 
invited to inspect a hospital founded be- 
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fore the Napoleonic wars by a member of 
his family. 

It was natural for the director to point 
out to the visitor a portrait of the an- 
cestor who had founded the hospital. Be- 
cause the New Yorker was so keenly in- 
terested in the picture, the director took it 


down from the wall where it had hung for 
many years and made the specialist a 
present of it. 

This painting shows an admirable old 
ns type with wrinkled face and long, 
uxuriant beard. On his head the old man 
wears a little cap—a kind of emblem 
indicating that he was an orthodox Jew. 

Some time later, looking at this picture 
on the wall of his own home, the specialist 
was struck by a curious thought. Accord- 
ing to what he knew of family history. his 

ancestors had always been 

|. liberal, and liberal Jews don't 

| usually wear the orthodox cap. 

' He began to wonder. The next 

day be took the painting to his 

X-ray room and radiographed 

it. The X-ray photograph 

clearly showed the outlines of 

the old man’s face and beard, 

- but there wasn’t the least sign 
of a cap! 


"THE other dav when I was 

looking at both the painting 

and the radiograph, I asked 
the doctor about the missing 
cap in the latter. 

"[ts easy to explain," he 
said. ‘ Being liberal in his con- 
victions, this ancestor of mine 
didn't care whether or not he 
had a cap on his head when his 
portrait was painted. But 
vears, maybe generations, later, 
when the picture was to be 
hung in a public place, the 
authorities probably thought 
it best to have the old gentle- 
man look orthodox, so they had 
a nice little cap painted on his 
head. It’s done so skillfully 
that you don't notice the ad- 
dition." . 

* But why doesn't the radio- 

— graph show up the cap as well 
as the rest of it?” ] wanted to 
know. 

""Dhere's an interesting rea- 
son for that," answered the 
doctor, "and it’s one that has 

recently. become of great importance in 
the world of art. The old painters used 
pigments derived from minerals. These 
pigments are opaque, or non-transparent, 
and hence they produce shadows on the 
X-ray plate. But the pigments used in 
modern times are of vegetable origin and 


permit the rays to pass directly through 
them. Consequently, they are not re- 
corded on the plate. That is how we 
know that the cap on the old man's head 
was painted on a good long time after the 
eriginal portrait was made. 


"THIS difference in the pigments em- 
ployed by old and modern painters 
makes ‘4 possible to use the X-ray to tell 
whether or not so-called old masters are 
the real thing, as well as to settle many 
other puzzling questions that have arisen 
in the world of art. Indeed, some impor- 
tant discoveries have been made. 

“For instance,” the doctor went on, 

“take the famous Madonna by Geertgen 
van St. Jans, which is about four centuries 
old. It has always excited comment be- 
cause of the unnatural position of the 
Madonna’s arms. When the picture was 
X-rayed, the reason for the strange 
position of her arms at once became 
apparent. Originally, the artist had de- 

ceed the Madonna 
balding a child, which 
had later been en- 
tirely painted over. 
he reason why 
the child was painted 
out seems to be that 
St. Jans always drew 
his children dispro- 
portionately small, 
and someone must 
have thought that 
the picture would 
look better with no 
child at all than with 
such a tiny one! At 
any rate, the puzzle 
which so long has bothered art experts is 
now satisfactorily solved. 

"You have probably seen in the news- 
papers from time to time a statement that 
some painting valued at many thousands 
of dollars as the work of an old master has 
been found to be only an excellent imi- 
tation. So far as is known, the famous 
Dutch artist, Rembrandt, produced about 
seven hundred pictures; yet a great 
authority estimates that there are in 
existence between four and five thousand 
so-called Rembrandts, all of which have 
commanded high prices. Some of the 
false ones have been 'shown up' by the 
X-ray; others that have come under 
suspicion have been 
proved genuine by | 
the same means. 

“Recently an art 
director announced 
that in his opinion 
all of a certain well- 
known group of | 
Rembrandt paint- | 
ings were merely 
good copies. How- 
ever, when the pic- 
tures were examined 
by the rays, in each 
case Rembrandt’s 
signature was dis- 
covered on the can- 
vas beneath the pig- 
ment. There is 
little doubt that this 
was the artist's se- 
cret method of dif- — |... = 
ferentiating between 
his own work and 
that of the pupils in 
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vou may go into a 
store in one of our 
larger cities to buy a pair of shoes. The 
chances are you will find some that Zook 
all right. Under the admiring gaze of the 
clerk they may even feel all right. Still, 
in the back of your head, vou will prob- 
ably have a sneaking suspicion that next 
week, or the week after, those shoes would 
hurt like the very dickens! 

You say as much to the clerk. 

He will smile understandingly. 

Then, "Step right this way, sir," he 
will invite, “and we'll just take a look at 
your foot inside the shoe.” 

And you will meekly follow as he leads 
the way to an X-ray booth in the back of 
the room. Here you can study on a screen 


TCeTOmm APSENAL 
"Looking through the hand bag of a modern girl. The objects whose shad- 
ows appear above are nail scissors, nail file, vanity case, lip stick, foun- 
tain pen, comb, keys, coins, mirror, hairpins, and perfume container 
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a portable X-ray outfit for hidden pipes 
in the wall of a house about to be remodeled. 
passing through the wall, cause shadows of pipes, wiring, 
and all metal substances to 
at the right. 


The rays, 


appear on the rectangular 
The small picture at the corner is 


what the observer saw when he looked at the screen 
his famous school a “footigraph.” This shadow picture of 
at Amsterdam.” your foot will show the outline of the shoe 

Some day soon, and the position of your bones. You can 


easily see for yourself whether or not you 
have room in the toe! 

Fitting shoes by the X-ray, or footi- 
graph, method is still in the experimental 
stage, of course, but it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to look forward 
to the day when every first-class shoe 
store, or department, will be equipped to 
offer this service to customers. Indeed d, 
it is expected that this important aid to 
the scientific fitting of footwear will work 
wonders in preventing malformation of 
the feet of growing children. 


ERHAPS the most astonishing use of 

the X-ray, and certainly oneof the most 
important to you and me, is that made 
by a big railroad in. solving a serious 
problem. 

You know, of 
course, that railway 
companies take 
great precautions 
against split or 
broken rails which 
might result in dis- 
asters. However, I 
doubt if any of us 
realize the extent 
to which this vigi- 
lance is carried. 

This famous sys- 
tem about which I 
am talking, with its 
main line connect- 
ing New York and 
Chicago, has for 
years kept the his- 
tory of every rail 
laid in its tracks. 
That is, each rail is 
numbered and a 
(Cont'd on page 92) 
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CAMPBELL STUDIOS, N. Y. 


Mary Virginia Terhune, under the pen name Marion Harland, 
wrote numerous novels, short stories and books on household 
themes. She sold her first story when she was fourteen, and 
She was blind then, but 
dictated the entire book, and also many articles on home topics 
in the eighteen remaining months of herlife. **Common Sense 
in the Household," and *'Marion Harland's Complete Cook 
Book” are among her most famous domestic science works 


her last novel after she was ninety. 


HEY were coming down the 

gangway of the lake steamer, at 

the Como dock; my mother and 

my father. He was carrving a 

cumbrous valise in one hand. 
My mother was leaning heavily on his 
other arm. 

My mother was supposed to be dving 
from tuberculosis—consumption we called 
it in those prehistoric days. That was 
why we had gone to the Italian lakes. I 
remember how thin and white and feeble 
she looked, as I tagged along the gang- 
plank beside her. I was not quite six 
years old. 

A Fra Diavolo sort of roustabout, big 
and dirty, came forward and asked my 
father’s leave to carry the bag. My 
father was busy helping my mother down 
to the dock, and paid no attention to the 
question. The roustabout grabbed at the 
bag handle. Still my father did not so 
much as look at him. 

Angered, the big fellow let go of the 
bag and stepped in front of my mother, 
to whom he said something very dis- 
tinctly in broken English. She winced, 
shrinking back involuntarily. In a single 
gesture and with no show of effort, my 
father dropped the bag, and struck. 

His fist landed prettily on the rousta- 
bout’s foul mouth. The big chap seemed 
to me to travel ever so far, before he 
struck the boards of the pier. Then he 
rolled somewhat farther before he sat up, 
blinking and caressing his bleeding face. 

By that time, my father had picked up 
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the heavy bag and 
was helping my 
mother toward a 
waiting carriage. 
He had not freed 
himself of her arm 
as he struck. So 
clean was the blow 
that it had not 
jarred her hand 
loose from his 
sleeve. 

I trotted along 
behind, wondering 
whether the police 
would hang him 
or whether the 
roustabout would 
come back for 
more. Neither 
dread was ful- 


filled. By the 
time I caught up 


with my parents, 
my father was 
talking placidly 
about the bracing 
Como air, and of 
the suite and little 
garden he had re- 
served at the hotel. 
In my heart was 
born an astonished contempt. In Geneva, 
a month earlier, when I had had my fight 
with Rickie Brooks, and had had the luck 
to knock him down, I had bragged noisily 
thereafter, for days. Now I had looked 
forward to hearing some such prolonged 
victory-saga from my father. To the best 
of my memory, he never referred to the 
incident. 
Yet it was no simple feat to knock down 
a man larger than himself so deftly as not 
to jar the balance of the sick woman 
hanging to his other arm. Looking back 
on it, as an ex-boxer, I give tribute to the 
quality of the blow. 


GAIN, when I was ten, he and I were 
riding. He had a new horse, Sintram 
bs name—a devil for murderous temper. 
We were Jogging toward our home, ‘‘Sun- 
nybank," in New Jersey, when, without 
warning, Sintram darted ahead, then 
bucked and reared. I would have been 
unseated by such a trick. My father sat 
the horse with ease, and even brought 
him on all fours again. Up went Sintram 
once more, hurling himself backward as 
if to fall on his rider. My father—he 
was fifty-two at the time and he weighed 
nearly two hundred—slipped from the 
saddle as lightly as a boy, and landed on 
his feet. 

The horse recovered his balance and, 
still rearing, he slashed viciously at my 
father with his front hoofs. As he lunged 
at him, my father stepped in and struck. 

] supposed his fist landed under the 
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horse’s ear. It was done too fast for me 
to follow it. All I know is that he flashed 
in past the flailing hoofs, and hit. 

Sintram dropped to the ground and, 
for an instant, lay there, half-stunned. 
Then my father got him to his feet, 
mounted him and rode him home. 


HAVE told these two incidents because 

they are my earliest sharp memories of 
the man; not because they were typical. 
Never before nor afterw ard did I see him 
strike in anger. Never before nor after- 
ward did I see him make full use of his 
tremendous strength. But, a hundred 
times, I have seen him exercise what to 
me still seems superhuman self-restraint, 
in forbearing to make use of that strength 
—and more than one of those hundred 
times against my youthful self. 

This, to me, was the true strength of 
the man—to have the conscious power that 
a single blow from his fist would rebuke 
and crush someone who richly merited 
it; and to refrain from striking that blow. 
I have seen him keep his temper and his 
head under provocation that would have 
sent me or any other normal man into 
homicidal fury. 

I think the gentleness which is bred of 
weakness or of meek resignation does not 
deserve its name. Rather is it sheeplike 
submission, the cringing of a cowed dog. 
But to be able to punish to the full an 
affront or a prolonged persecution, and 
to forbear—-to me, that is the perfect 
gentleness, and, without irreverence, I 
can say I think it is the true Christ spirit. 

Perhaps I am wrong. I think I am not. 
In any event, it was this trait which I 
admired most of all in my father: Fierce 
temper in thorough control; giant strength, 
held ever in leash; gentleness whose 
foundation was granite, not mush. To 
me, he was the greatest man I have known 
or shall know. 

By the way, I have not introduced him. 
He was the Reverend Dr. Edward Payson 
Terhune; a clergyman who was also a 
Man. They used to say in his family that 
he inherited his vast muscular strength 
and his physical courage from his erand- 
father, old Lieutenant Abram Terhune, 
of Washington's bodyguard, whom he 
resembled greatly in looks and figure. 

(You can see a portrait of Abram Ter- 
hune, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art or in any schoolbook which contains a 
copy of the Metropolitan’s painting of 
“Washington Crossing. the Delaware." 
Abram is pulling port bow oar, nearest 
the onlooker. The artist got his descrip- 
tion of the picture from him; and painted 
him in the same position he occupied that 
December night in Washington's scow. 
Abram was a young giant of only twenty 
at the time of the crossing, and had not 
yet achieved his lieutenancy.) 

My father was a clergyman of the old 
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son Terhune 


school; brought up in a rigid atmosphere 
of piety and scholarship. He read Latin 
and Greek and Hebrew as fluently as 
English. It was a matter of pained 
wonder to him that none of his children 
had the remotest liking or talent for any 
of the mighty “dead” languages, nor any 
of his own high claim to classical scholar- 
ship. 

He was a New Jerseyman, as had been 
all his ancestors for two centuries. But 
when he was graduated from Rutgers 
and from its Theological Seminary, he 
went to Virginia to take charge of his first 
church. 

It was there he met my mother. 

May I introduce my mother to you, 
also, as briefly as may be? She is worth 
your meeting; for she was almost as great 
in her own way as my father. 

Greatness, of course, is n the mind of 
the observer. What seems great to me 
may not seem so to you. H. G. Wells, for 
instance, decries the greatness of Cæsar 
and of Napoleon and of King David and 
of Solomon. It is all a matter of opinion. 
I can only give my own opinion and my 
reasons for it. 


M Y MOTHER’S father was a hide- 
4V1 bound and craggy New Englander 
who left his Massachusetts home at fifteen 
—after thrashing his stepfather, so runs 
the family legend—and settled in Virginia. 
Her mother was a sweet and old-fash- 
ioned and prim little lady of Virginia, 
whose chief genius seems to have been for 
the incessant bearing and careful rearing 
of many children. Just such a woman as 
such a dour man would be likely to 
marry, I suppose. 

My mother was a dire disappointment 
to my grandmother. From the time she 
was ten years old, she used to occupy her 
leisure time in scribbling stories in. her 
copybook. This was an unheard-of form 
of mental perversion. Her mother hoped 
the child might outgrow it. 

When she was fourteen, my mother 
wrote a story, called ‘ Marrying Through 
Prudential Motives" and she sent it to a 
fifty-dollar prize contest that was waging 
in "Godey's Lady's Book." This was in 
1845; an era when respectable young girls 
were no more supposed to write for 
publication than they were supposed to 
go into the prize-ring. 

She did not wish to disgrace her family 
by writing the tale under her own name, 
on the off chance that it might be printed 
and her shame blazoned to the world. So 
she hit on the pen name that thereafter 
was hers. Her name was Mary Hawes— 
Mary Virginia Hawes. She kept thé 
initials of her first and last names and 
used them for a nom de plume which 
would sound as much as possible like the 
original without betraying her identity. 
This, so she would be able to tell to her 


girl friends, in 
secret, that she 
was the author of 
the story; with 
some chance of 
being believed. 

Hence, she 
evolved from 
"Mary Hawes” 
the pseudonym, 
"Marion Har- 
land." 

My mother did 
not send her ad- 
dress with the 
story, nor stamps 
for its return. Six 
months later, she 
saw in "Godey's 
Lady’s Book" an 
announcement 
that ‘‘Marion 
Har‘and” had won 
the contest’s first 
prize of fifty dol- 
lars; and a request 
that she send her 
address. 

“What did you 
do with the hfty 
dollars?” I asked, 
when she told me 
about it. 

“I spent half of it on a black silk dress 
for my mother," she answered, ‘and gave 
the other -half, anonymously, to our 
church's building fund. You see, I had a 
feeling I had done something wicked; and 
that it would be wrong to profit by it." 

My grandmother's pleasure (if any) in 
the silk dress did not balance her horror 
at her fourteen-year-old daughter's sin. 
She lectured her severely and weepingly 
on the unwomanliness of writing stories; 
and besought her never again to yield to 
such an unworthy temptation. 

For two solid years my mother was so 
oppressed with a sense of guilt that she 
did not write another word. She told me 
those were the two unhappiest years of her 
life. Story plots kept Subblie into her 
brain, and her fingers itched to set them 
down in words. The strain told on her 
health. In a moment of confidence, she 
confessed to her father the sinful yearning 
of her heart to go on writing; and she 
asked him how best to overcome it. 

He demanded that she hunt up any of 
her stories she might still have kept, and 
show them to him. He spent a whole 
evening reading them, in his study. Late 
that night, he finished the heap of scrib- 
bled manuscripts and went up to her room 
with them. She woke to see him standing 
at the foot of her bed. 

“ Daughter,” said the grim old Pres- 
byterian, “you can serve God and man- 
kind as worthily with a gift like yours, as 
you could by going as a missionary to the 
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heathen. God gave you the rare power to 
write. You would be ungrateful to Him if 
you neglected it. Go on with your work.” 

From then to his death he read and 
reread every word she wrote; and looked 
upon her with a queer awe. She, alone of 
his army of children, did not fear him, and 
had no need to. 


WHEN she was eighteen, she finished 
her first novel,“ Alone." In Presby- 
terian Richmond, in the late 1840's, novel 
reading was done in secret, for the most 
»art. Such books usually were kept from 
Ihe Young. Trembling, my mother took 
“ Alone” to a local publisher. He rejected 
it. She sent it to a Northern publisher, 
who sent it back almost by return mail. 

Then she told her father what she had 
done. He read the book's manuscript all 
of one business day and late into the night. 
Next morning he took it to the Richmond 

ublisher who had refused it, and bade 
dus issue a goodly edition of it and to 
send him the bill. My mother told me she 
lay awake all that night, wondering if her 
father would get back a penny of his wild 
investment. 

The novel passed the hundred thou- 
sand mark, in an age when large book 
sales were pitiably few. Longfellow and 
young Aldrich and Whittier and N. P. 
Willis wrote glowingly congratulatory 
letters about it to the unknown girl; letters 
she treasured all her long life. 

She had arrived. (Continued on page 131) 
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alf-Portion Jonesy 


A whimsical love story 


By Mary Singer 


HE was named Felicia Demarest 
gones, She signed herself in a 
oy's up-and-down scrawl, “F. 
D. Jones.” But she was called by 
all and sundry who knew her more 
than one day, Jonesy. 

That ought to describe her. 

All day fone she sat perched on the top 
of a high stool, her feet wound about its 
rungs, her black mane of hair running 
over into her brown eyes, huddled in a 
green, ink-smudged smock that all but 
obliterated her five feet of femininity, and 
did drawings of tall, slender ladies with 
melting shoulders and haughty chins. 

When she grew tired, she scrambled 
down from her perch and went and stood 
behind Woody Basconb, straining on her 
tiptoes to peer over his shoulder at his 
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sketches of muscular young men in union 
suits, garters, and socks. She envied 
Woody. He had such a nice, bold, sure 
touch. He got such action into his things. 
Her ladies slouched, and postured, and 
languished so against windows and door- 
ways. They wilted in such graceful, bored 
attitudes. She grew impatient with them 
and wanted to throw them into the waste 
aper basket. But it seemed the more 
lasé they were, the more bitten with 
ennui, the more Hewes and Armstrong 
liked to exhibit their furs upon them. 
And, after all, Hewes and Armstrong were 
the best account in the agency; so they 
ought to be catered to! 
Yet she did envy Woody. Envy him 
and love him. Even though he, blind 
male that he was, knew nothing of that 
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love, and teased her as if she were nothing 
more than a mere chit out of school, for 
all her nineteen years. 

“Hello, mosquito!” he would greet her, 
turning on his chair. 

“Hello, yourself!” Snappily, bristling at 
him to hide the sudden trembling that pos- 
sessed her every time she got close to him. 

"Who told you to come snooping 
around here, inquisitive? What're vou 
trying to do, anyway? Steal my stuff? 
Holy mackerel! A fellow isn't safe from 
you women anywhere! Always after a 
guy! Never letting him alone! It's some- 
thing terrible! I'm going to write to the 
papers about it.” 

"H'm! Don't kid yourself, Apollo!” 
qu scorn could be blasting for all 
her inconsequential stature. ''You're no 
bargain. A woman would have to be 
either blind or crazy to take up with you!”” 


SHE would flounce around then, dig her 
hands deep into the pockets of her 
smock, and mince back to her drawing 
table, her shoulders high with disdain. She 
would climb up on her stool and pick up 
her pencil. First thing you know, her little 
pointed tongue would dart out and be- 
come clamped in the corner of her mouth. 
She always worked that way when she 
was engrossed—with the tip of her tongue 
caught tight between her lips. 

In the silence that ensued, Miss Berna- 
dine Saaks's typewriter would go clatter- 
ing at a great pace—Miss Saaks did copy 
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And then Marjorie returned, looking twice as ravishing as before 


—and Walter Skahan, who made borders 
and layouts, would frown with great con- 
centration and disapproval. Like Cassius, 
Walter was not fat from much laughter. 
He was aristocracy, was Walter, and he 
had very little use for the type of humor 
bandied about between Woody Bascomb 
and Jonesy. A fellow, he often explained 
to Miss Saaks, who remembered in her 
calmer moments that she was a graduate 
of Vassar, didn't have to be coarse and 
loud, even if he was in the advertising 
business. 

'The silence between Woody Bascomb 
and Jonesy never lasted long. Because, 
just when everything was going nicely, 

Joody would pull his chair out from under 
his long legs and go lumbering over to the 
high drawing table at the window. 

* Mad at me, gnat?" 

Stubborn silence on Jonesy's part. 

Woody would pick a strand of hair out 
of her eyes and tuck it carefully behind 
her ear. 

“You should get a new barber, kid. Or 
a new bob. Something that'll give your 
eyes a chance to see what you're doing." 
“Is that so?" dones would yank her 
head away from him and give it such a 
vigorous shake that the strand of hair so 
carefully tucked behind her ear would fall 
right back in place over her eyes. 

Woody would repress a smile. 

“Love me, funny-face?"" 

“H’m! You think a lot of yourself, 
don’t you?” * 


“I don't. But you do. Don't you now, 
half-portion?” 

“Oh, yes?” Jonesy’s eyebrows would 
ride up on her forehead. “That’s inter- 
esting news. Amble along, Jumbo. You're 
obstructing the view." 


T WAS always at this point that Miss 

Saaks would attempt to bring the office 
to order. Setting her jaw squarely, she 
would call Woody to attention: 

“Do you call that earning your salary, 
Mr. Bascomb? Fineigling around? Ob- 
structing the progress of industry?” 

Woody would respond by draping him- 
self across gonos s table, obliterating 
entirely the drawings of lovely ladies with 
melting shoulders and haughty chins. His 
voice would become a coo, broken with con- 
trition. Half of that was, of course, pure 
acting. But the other half was sincere. 
For all his bluffness, for all his blindness, 
he liked Jonesy. More than he knew! 

“ Aw, say now, kiddo! Smile at me, will 
you? Honest, I didn't mean a word I 
said. So help me Hannah! Here! I'll let 
you tweak my ear. Go on! Pull it hard, 
and I won't say a word!" He would push 
his head right under her nose. “Go on 
now! Punish me! I deserve it. You can 
bite my finger too!” 

How could Jonesy resist him then? Of 
course she'd smile at him! Anyone would! 
Miss Saaks, taking in the picture of those 
two heads so close to each other, one 
moppy and black, the other big, blond, 


and s'eek, would shake her own brown 
head helplessly. 

“Did you ever see such a pair?" Miss 
Saaks would demand of no one in partic- 
ular. 

The conversation between the two at 
the window would die down to a murmur. 

onesy would go red and white by turns. 
Voody would push nearer and nearer to 
her. After ten minutes or so he would 
tramp back to his own drawing board. 

Peace on earth, good-will to men. 
Silence. Sweet silence. Miss Saaks's 
typewriter clattering blithely from right 
to left and back again. Everybody work- 
ing. Everybody lapor: Until, all of a 
sudden, thump-thump-thump would go 
Jonesy's pencil on her table. Thump- 
thump-thumpety-thump, like a drumstick 
on a drum. Five seconds of that, and 
then Jonesy's voice, unformed, imma- 
ture, off tune, tootling like a boy's: 


“Ta-ta, ta in my dreams . . 
Hold you in my arms . . . 
Someone ta-ta, ta-ta-ta-ta . . . 
Te-dum, te-dum, deedle de-dee 


Blithely. Like a chirping sparrow. Over 
and over the same refrain. Miss Saaks’s 
eyes rolling high to the ceiling as if implor- 
ing the ad of some divine power. Walter 
Skahan scowling. Woody suffering meekly. 
But only until the point when his endur- 
ance snapped—“‘plick!""—like that. When: 
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“For the luva Mike, Jonesy!” he would 
plead. “Lay off the serenade!” 

And jones with a quick intake of 
breath that almost made her choke, would 
catch her tongue in the corner of her 
mouth, screw up her little nose, pick up a 
new pencil, and become once more im- 
mersed in the drawings of lovely ladies 
with melting shoulders and haughty chins. 

There it was between the two of them. 
Give and take. One minute sugar and 
honey and melting molasses. The next, 
vinegar. But Miss Saaks said that was 
all right too. 

“PI take all and any bets anyone cares 
to lay down,” she told Miss Green out in 
the front office. “Those two are going to 
marry. To tell you the truth, you'd think 
they were married already, the w ay they 
squabble!” 


T WAS a good thing she omitted to puta 

time limit on her betting offer. Because, 
shrewd as Miss Saaks was, she would have 
lost. How was she to know that the duet 
between Woody Bascomb and Jonesy 
would suddenly turn 
into a trio? How 
wasanyoneto know? 
There’s always the 
slip between the cup 
and the lip, no mat- 
ter how firm the 
grip on the former. 
And Jonesv's grip 
was not so fast. No 
girl's is until there's 
a sparkler on the 
finger where a spar- 
kler ought to be. 
Jonesy, did not have 
Voody Bascomb at 
that point yet. Not 
yet. Not with all the give and take 
between them. And so her cup slipped on 
Marjorie Bennett. 

Marjorie Bennett. Her name alone set 
her apart from Jonesy. Marjorie. Anv- 
one knows just how a girl with such a 
name would look. And, “Bennett.” No 
fooling around with that. No, siree! 

She came in the first day, did Marjorie, 
in her riding habit, having been invited, 
upon Walter Skahan’s suggestion, to take 
a try on the illustrations for a new soap 
account just acquired by the agency. She 
had been, she explained to Mr. Osborn, 
head of the agency, out for her morning’s 
canter in the park, and she thought it 
would save time if she came right along 
without bothering to change, don’t vou 
know? 

She made a graceful, polished, striking 
picture, standing there at Mr. Osborn’s 
desk, very much like one of the posters for 
which she was famed. Under a soft riding 
hat her blond hair escaped in ringlets that 
clung to cheeks pink with the bloom of 
health. Her eves were blue—the wide, 
startling, beautiful blue so often en- 
countered in the rhapsodies of poets. She 
carried a riding crop in her hands, and her 
boots were like shining mirrors. 

Mr. Osborn looked at her, and forgot 
that he was fifty, fat, and muchly mat- 
ried. He sat in conference with her, all of 
an hour, and then decided he would con- 
clude his business with her over luncheon 
at one of the hotels the next day. He 
showed her about the office, mentioned the 
accounts that the agency handled, and 
finally led her in to be introduced to the 
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four who constituted his regular staff. 


an Magazine 


“Meet the gang, Miss Bennett," he 
said democratically. "The. best little 
bunch of workers in the city. Miss 


Saaks, Jonesy, Mr. Bascomb, and Mr. 
Skahan. You know him, of course.’ 

“Oh, ves," said Marjorie Bennett, with 
a scant nod in Walter Skahan's direction. 
She took a stand, however, directly be- 
hind Woody Bascomb, who had jumped 
to his feet at her entrance. 

“Go right on working, Mr. Bascomb,” 
she said. '' Don't stand on ceremony with 
me." She glanced at his drawing board, 


at the illustration he had been engaged 
She stepped 
she exclaimed. 


Her eves went up. 


upon. k 
ESVE 


closer. "You're 


Woody would re- 
spond by draping 
himself across 
Jonesy's table, ob- 
literating entirely 
the drawings of 
lovely ladies with 
melting shoulders 
and haughty chins 


man! Do you 
know that?” t 

Woody's face 
spread in a great, 
pleased grin while he went red from fore- 
head to neck. 

"D'v think so?" he asked eagerly. 

But before Marjorie could answer him, 
Mr. Osborn interrupted: 

“Everybody’s good here, Miss Bennett. 
We've got a small staff, but they're hand- 
picked. Winners, I don’t mind telling you. 
E ver see any of Jonesy's work? She does 
Hewes and Armstrong, you know.’ 


aood, 


TOW, Jonesy’s nose, after the first curt 
iN nod, had buried itself in the bristol- 
board tacked on her drawing table. And 
her tongue had clamped itself tight in the 
corner of her mouth. So that she bit it 
with her teeth in the sudden jerk with 
which she sat up at mention of her name, 
and the pain of it sent tears to her eyes. 
“Ouch!” she cried in annoyance. 
Mr. Osborn laughed. He was fond of 


Jonesy. He had discovered her. 


“I always told you you 'd come to a bad 
end if you didn't keep that tongue of 
yours where it belongs!” he joshed her. 

Jonesy did not answer his gibe. She 
stared at Marjorie Bennett, her eyes big. 
A contrast they presented, the two of 
them; Jonesy in her soiled, ink-smudged 
smock, hunched like a poodle dog over the 
drawing table there at the window, and 
Marjorie, tall and fair, like a goddess of 
the hunt, bearing down upon her at Mr. 
Osborn’s side. 


ROM an aloof height Marjorie re- 

garded the lovely ladies with melting 
shoulders and haughty chins, scorning 
the world from Jonesy’ s table. 

“Oh yes!” she said. “I’ve seen 
the Hewes and Armstrong illus- 
trations. Quite an individual 
touch to them." 

She went back then to Woody's 
table, and stood there looking 
around the room. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I 
like this place. I’ve a feeling that 
some afternoon I'd 
like to come down 
and horn in with 
you here. Would 
vou let me?" She 
looked directly at 
Woody, but it was 
Mr. Osborn who an- 
swered first: 

" Surest thing vou 
know, Miss Ben- 
nett!" 

“PI let vou have 
my table," offered 
Woodv. 

"Oh no!” 
tested Marjorie. 
wouldn't think 
dispossessing vou. 

"[hat's all right!” 
t sang Woody. “PI 
4 rig me up another 
place to work. I can 
dump myself "most 
anywhere.” 

Which was a lie. 
And the whole ofhce 
knew that—includ- 
Y ing Mr. Osborn. If 

: Woody was fussy 

| upon one point it 

was his drawing 

table. He had it ar- 

ranged at a certain 

height, at a certain slant, and in a certain 

spot. If anyone touched, moved, or sat 

down at it, he roared like a lion im- 

mediately. And here he was, saying he 
could dump himself anywhere! 

Jonesy’s eyes narrowed. She felt her 
heart go—"zump!"—down to her toes. 
She grew cold. And a little sick. With a 
feeling very much akin to fright she looked 
again at Marjorie. Then at Woody, 
standing there, all eagerness, all attention, 
all alertness. From one to the other her 
eyes traveled. She sensed a warning, 
warming that blotted all the impishness 
out of her face and made it seem suddenly 
mature. 

Marjorie breezed out of the office as 
airily as she had entered it. 

"]sn't she a knock-out!” breathed 
Woody. 

“She is," said Walter Skahan, as if ad- 
mitting a cold fact. (Continued on page 76) 
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Golden Balls 


“Nobody loves a pawnbroker," says Henry Raphiel, who has been one for nineteen 
years; "but a lot of people, both rich and poor, come to him when in 
trouble" — How “hockers” act when they visit the “uncle” 


By Mildred Hardenbergh 


OR nineteen vears Henry Raphiel 

has listened to hard-luck stories. 

All sorts of people have visited 

him: fur-clad women in limou- 

sines, shawled women with red 
knuckles and broken finger nails, mer- 
chants, artists, reporters, police sergeants, 
chorus girls, street-car conductors. bankers, 
and out-of-town folks in New York for a 
few days. Rich and poor, old 


money to buy good-looking homes and 
mingling with well-known men who turn 
blue around the gills when they unex- 
pectedly meet him at an entertainment of 
some kind! 

“I have a summer home at a place 
frequented by society people. Very often 
I find myself face to face with some man 
or woman who has surreptitiously visited 


what [learn from the time they come into 
the shop until they leave. Probably not 
even half of them give their right names. 

"Well-dressed, quiet people are gener- 
ally named Smith, or Jones, or Brown 
It’s the bums who have the really dis- 
tinguished names! 

“Just the other day, the seediest-look- 
ing individual vou ever saw walked in here 
with a bundle under his 
arm. He hadn't had a shave 


and young, they come to see 
Henry Raphiel. And, one 
and all, they're ashamed of 
the business which brings 
them to him. Sometimes 
thev seem even to hate him 
because he must witness 
their humiliation. 

For Henry Raphiel is one 
of the several hundred pawn- 


The Pawnbroker 
By Bextor Bravery 


EFORE his grilled window the Pawnbroker sces 


Humanity linger and pass, 


Misfortune's democracy—all the degrees 


for a week; his hair was 
straggling down in his eyes; 
he didn’t have any hat or 
collar; his shirt was dirty, 
and his trousers looked like 
a couple of sacks. 1 won- 
dered what he had in his 
package. 

*** Good morning,’ he said 


brokers doing business in 
New York City. And, ac- 
cording to him, the pawn- 
broker is “the most despised 
of God’s creatures, and the 
most sought after.” 

Raphiel still keeps shop 
where he started out nearly 
twenty years ago, on Second 
Avenue near the Manhattan 
end of the Queensboro 
Bridge, which joins New 
York to Long Island. From 
135 t9 150 of the rc8,000 
artic.es. daily pawned in 
New York City find their 
wav over his counter. 

Raphiel smiled when I 
asked him to tell me about 
his experiences. 

“Ies a great business,” 
he said, “provided a man 
has a sense of humor! A 
pawnbroker sees all sides of 
life without budging from 
his shop. He hears sad 
stories and funny ones. 

“Some people whocome in 
here are so badly off that, 
even though the thing thev 
want to pawn isn't worth a 
nickel, we give them a little 
something anyway. Orhers 


Of race, age and color and class: 


The thriftless and hopeful; the broken and lost; 


The hopeless; the sull undismay ed. 
Here over the counter their pledges are tossed 
Where the three golden globes are arrayed. 


Has the widow no money to bury her dead? 
It is here that she comes in her gricf. 
Is the sick worker's family ragged, unfed? 
In the Pawnbroker's shop is relief. 
Relief at à proht—with interest? Yes, 
But it comes when the trouble is ereat; 
And when the heart's plunged into bitter distress, 
What price is an interest rate? 


The Pawnbroker isn't the man ro pretend 
Fo any philanthropist's ereed, 
But when vou want money he has it to lend, 
Vo bridge vour immediate need. 
And though his mind sees through the surface, and probes 
Through shams and pretenses galore, 
Your secrets are sate where the three golden globes 
Hang ghetering over the door! 


“Five thousand on pearl!" Fifty cents on a ring 
The borrowers wait, side by side: 

For here is no " Charity = here thev can cling 
Vo self-respect, good name and pride. 

Here all tare alike with the pledges they pawn; 
Here posinus and posturings stop: 

Here “values are values," as business goes on 
At the sign of the Pawnbroker’s shop! 


p ;CI have something 
'd like to leave with you 
temporarily.’ 


NOTHER moment and 
he had unwrapped the 
package, disclosing a pair of 
pants fully as shabby as the 
ones he was wearing. They 
weren't worth a cent to me. 
But he'd been so elaborately 
polite that I hated not to 
play up to him. 

“* Allright,’ E said, would 
a dollar be acceptable? 

"'Exceedingly.. Thank 
vou, he said, without a 
smile. 

“The pants and the dol- 
lar exchanged hands. As he 
went out, | glanced at the 
ticker. The name on it was 
John D. Rockefeller! 

"A great. many of our 
customers borrow their 
names for the occasion, Not 
long ago a chap who called 
himself Pat Rooney left an 
extra pair of pants. Only 
last week ‘Mr. Vanderbilt? 
visited his. favorite hock- 
shop, exchanging his razor 
for hfty cents, and giving 


deliberately «try. to. palm off fake stuff. 

“But Pd say that ninety per cent of the 
people who come to us are honest. Eighty- 
hve per cent of the pledges pawned are 
redeemed. 

“A pawnbroker has one unfailing source 
of amusement. Despised he may be; but 
nobody can keep him from making enough 


my shop. You ought to see them keep out 
of my way! You'd think I was going to 
pull a handful of tickets out of my pocket 
and wave them before the eyes of the 
company, or something! 

“As a matter of fact, I couldn't begir 
to remember a quarter of the people w cho 
come to me. MI I know of their lives is 


as his address a number which, if it 
existed, would be about the middle of 
the Ease River! It was ‘Henry Ford’ who 
felt the need of parting with his fiddle 
for two and a half bucks just a little 
while back! 

“We never ask any questions when they 
give us a name, (Continued en page 150) 
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Heine Looks At A Clock 
And Tells More Than The Time 


Punctual men have accurate clocks, and undependable men are likely to have un- 
reliable clocks, says this clock-repair man, who for thirty-two years has been a 
doctor of timepieces—Suggestions for keeping your clocks in repair, and 
stories of interesting jobs that have been entrusted to Mr. Heine 


N THE third floor of an aging 
red brick building on a street 
just off Market, in West Phila- 
delphia, is a long, narrow room 
that is almost completely filled 

with clocks. 

It was night when I visited that room. 
Outside, the sky was aglow with stars. In- 
side, I kept thinking it must be raining. 
So many were the clocks that their ticks 
and tocks were like the ceaseless patter of 
rain. 

There were stately old hall clocks that 
had been pacing the march of time for two 
centuries. Wall clocks, with dials scarred 
and faded like the visages of old men, 
made in musty English shops long since 
gone and forgotten. French clocks, their 
gilt faces still young behind hands which 
alone revealed years; German clocks, and 
Swiss; modern clocks, gleaming new, not 
so long from the machines of Yankee 
factories, 

And it seemed that evening as I sat 
there, alone but for the odd room’s master, 
that all about us were people, to-day’s and 
yesterday’s, crowding and pressing in on 
us, straining their ears to catch what 
might be said—people in the guise of 
clocks! Haven't you noticed how one lit- 
tle clock will put life into a house, and 
make it feel as if it really were lived in? 
The family may be gone, but the clock 
ticks away, and you feel they can't have 
gone far. Imagine then this room, somber 
in the dim light, literally filled with clocks 
out of people's homes! Used clocks which 
had seen things! 

"Why," I exclaimed, “these clocks 
seem alive!" 

And, as if in answer, every clock began 
striking, for it was the hour of eight. 
Tinkling bells filled the room, silver 
chimes, and the stringy bass of the hall 
clocks. Then, when the chorus seemed 
done, a late clock awoke in a far corner, 
and another, until each tardy timepiece 
had had its say. The: patter of ticks re- 
sumed—the patter which sounded like 
rain on a still night. 

The clockmaker, sitting opposite me, 
laughed. 

“They mayn't be alive,” he said, “but 
they come as near to it as man-made 
mechanism can. No two clocks in this 
room are alike, nor are any two in the 
world! Clocks have personalities as dis- 
tinct as those of people. It is even possible 
to read your character in the clocks that 
you own!” 

He went on: 
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By Graham Pierce 


“We clockmakers have an adage, ‘As 
the man is, so is his clock! Likewise is it 
true, I’ve found, that, as the clock is, so is 
the man—or woman. Your clock, to the 
clockmaker, is an index to you! It is the 
closest to you of any piece of furniture in 
the home." 

You would have drawn closer, as I did, 
had you been there, for this man, William 
Heine, has lived with clocks since he was 
thirteen years old. To his unpretentious 
shop, far from the city's center, people 
come from all the surrounding country 
with their fine clocks. He puts them in 
order. 

During the thirty-two years that he has 
been attending to folks’ clocks Mr. Heine 
has handled, repaired, and adjusted a 
million clocks, and for many years he also 
worked on watches. At the present, with 
five assistants, he cares for an average of 
twelve hundred clocks each week, or for 
more than sixty-two thousand clocks each 
year. His work includes care of the fa- 
mous clock of Independence Hall, the old 
Town Hall clock of Germantown, and the 
clocks of Philadelphia’s City Hall, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Girard Col- 
lege, Swarthmore College, and of many 
other institutions, businesses, banks, and 
private homes. Some of the country’s 
finest clocks are in his charge. 

I asked Mr. Heine to tell me Aoc clocks 
reveal character, and of some of his oddest 
experiences as a repair man. 

“ First of all," he began, “consider how 
close we are to clocks and how much we, 
depend upon them. There is hardly a 
home that hasn't a clock of some kind. 
Generally, if only one clock is in the house, 
it is an alarm clock. The average home 
has at least two clocks, the alarm clock 
and the mantel clock in the parlor. Some 
of the larger homes have ten and fifteen 
clocks. I know of one here in Philadelphia, 
a house of twenty-two rooms, which has 
twenty-six clocks, of which every one is 
kept in perfect order. Apart from the 
clocks, 'most every man, and, nowadays, 
one woman of every two, carries a watch. 


“ALMOST every move that we make is 

guided by a timepiece. We arise and 
go to bed by a clock, work by a clock, eat 
our meals and take our amusements by a 
clock. We consult clocks and watches 
dozens of times daily, from which it fol- 
lows that the kinds of timepieces we own, 
the condition in which they are kept, and 
the manner in which we care for them, 
must be some indication of us. 


“Have you ever noticed when your 
clock has stopped, or is away off in its 
time, how quickly you apologize for it to a 
caller? 

*'Oh, that clock is twenty minutes 
slow,’,you hasten to explain. ‘I’ve been in- 
tending to have it looked at, but I just 
can't find the time to take it around to the 
repair shop. I must attend to that to- 
morrow. 

“Actually you are not apologizing for 
the clock, but for yourself. The clock is 
telling your caller something about you, 
and unconsciously you are on the defen- 
sive. 


** X 7OU will understand better what I am 

getting at if, for the next few davs, vou 
make a quiet study of your friends. Among 
the folks you know will be at least one 
who is notoriously unreliable. He is never 
able to get to work on time; he is alwavs 
late for dinner; he shows up to keep an 
appointment an hour late, or maybe for- 
gets it altogether. That man's watch, or 
the clocks in his home, provided he and 
not his wife cares for them, will tell a 
similar story of unreliability. 

“An unreliable clock often denotes an 
unreliable master. In the course of my 
work I actually visit dozens of homes 
weeklv. I have vet to find a set of con- 
sistently unreliable clocks in a successful 
home; and I have yet to vaic che home of 
a prominent man wherein pride wa:a't 
taken in its clocks and in their accuracy. 

“A few moments ago I spoke of a house 
in which there are twenty-six clocks. 
Every room has its clock; in the halls are 
clocks; you can't look about you without 
seeing the time. The owner of this home 
gathered those clocks in every part of the 
world. He has engaged me to care for 
them regularly, wind, and adjust them, so 
that every clock is as nearly accurate as it 
is possible to make it. 

“That man is the head of a big manu- 
facturing establishment. In all ofhis busy 
career, I don’t believe he has once been 
late for an appointment, or has missed a 
train, or has broken a promise. I don’t 
know this from intimate contact with 
him, but I almost could swear to it from 
my intimate contact with his clocks. If 
one of his clocks is as much as a minute 
off a day he summons me at once by tele- 
phone to correct it. Some time ago he had 
me send to England for certain parts, that 
one clock of his twenty-six might be made 
right. 

**[ can't stand a lying clock? he told 


Heine Looks at a Clock and Tells More Than the Time, by Granam PIERCE 


me once. ‘I think too much of the impor- 
tance of time.’ 

“And everything else about this man 
reflects a similar particularity. His home 
is kept in perfect order. He is immaculate 
in his dress." 

“What class of men is most particular 
about time?" I inquired. 

“I believe bank presidents are the most 
exacting,” said Mr. Heine, “and manu- 
facturers next. I am speaking about 
clocks rather than watches Railroad 
men, of course, are carefu! about their 
watches. And invariably, the bigger the 
man is in his work, the more exacting he is. 
I know one man. who is internationally 
known as a public utility expert, who even 
acts as an alarm clock 
for his executive as- 
sociates. He himself 
arises at five o'clock 
every morning. 
Promptly at five-thirty 
he rings his secretary 
on the telephone at his 
home, and then other 
officials of the company 
in order. He depends 
upon his alarm, but not 
upon theirs. His as- 
sociates have tele- 
phones installed right 
at their bedsides. 

* Another big busi- 
ness president has his 
clocks, both at home 
and in his offices, in- 
spected and cleaned 
twice as often as is 
necessary, so there will 
be no chance of any of 
them going wrong. I 
have heard him say, 
‘I’ve probably wasted 
months of my life 
through being ahead of 
the other fellow; but 
I've yet to waste a 
minute through being 
behind him? I don't 
know, but maybe that 
*s why he is ahead of 
the other fellow in the 
position he holds to- 
day. 


“N7EARS ago, in ad- 
justing clocks, I 
learned an odd thing: It 
is humanly impossible 
to get the average clock 
in an office to run ex- 
actly true. The varia- 
tion will be anywhere 
from a few seconds to 
several minutes a week. 
When this variation 
was on the ‘slow’ side— 
that is, if the clock lost time—I always 
heard about it promptly; but when the 
clock gained nobody made any kick. 

“In view of this we always keep the 
variation of the clocks under our care on 
the gaining side. Folks like to be a minute 
or two ahead of time, but they don't like 
to be that much late. To be fair in the 
matter, I tell the clock owner of the varia- 
tion in his clock, and explain how much it 
will gain before I wind and set it again. 
*That's all right,’ is the answer; but it 
isn't all right if the clock loses. 

“The lowest variation I have ever ob- 


tained on any clock was two minutes’. 


gain in a year. This clock had a mercury 
pendulum, to minimize the effect of 
weather changes on it. It ran fourteen 
months without stopping, at the end of 
which period it had gained one hundred 
and fifty seconds. The owner then wanted 
it readjusted. The average clock in good 
condition.has a variation of about thirty 
seconds a week. 


“FF FOR some reason I wanted to pick 
out the up-and-doing people in a com- 
munity I could do it quite readily merely 
by retarding the hands of one of the public 
elok: as little as two minutes. Public 
clocks, especially tower clocks on such 


William A. Heine, of Philadelphia, is one of the most expert clock repair 
men in America. Since he was a small boy he has been doctoring time- 
pieces, and now he and his associates look after twelve hundred clocks a 
week. One of his jobs is to care for the famous clock in Independence Hall. 
In the accompanying article he tells many interesting stories of clocks, and 
of their owners, as he sizes them up by the condition of their timekeepers 


oominent buildings as Independence 
lall, are supposed to be as nearly accurate 
as a clock can be. Thousands of people 
daily set their watches by Independence 
Hall clock. Some even go so far as to keep 
a personal check on it by comparing its 
time with that sent out from Washington 
by radio. 

“Tf the public clock is fast we hear of it. 
If it is slow we hear of it trebly, and of 
course the slowness is invariably exagger- 
ated, one minute becomes ten, and ten a 
half-hour. And it is the active folks of the 
neighborhood of that clock, the heads of 
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businesses, banks, and superintendents of 
schools, whom you would think too busy 
to bother about a little thing like two 
minutes' error in a clock that doesn't be- 
long to them, who take the time to in- 
form us of the trouble. 

*When a man is particular about his 
time, it stands to reason that he is par- 
ticular about his use of time. He doesn't 
make every effort to be at the office ex- 
actly at eight merely for the sake of being 
punctual. He is thinking and aiming be- 
yond that detail: his punctuality is indic- 
ative of ambition, industry, character. 

“The manner in which a clock is wound 
also tells the watch or clock man some- 
thing about its owner. The proper way to 
wind a timepiece is 
slowly, steadily, with- 
out jerking, and not 
too tight. Folks who 
are good-humored and 
easy-going seldom 
have any trouble on 
this score. But a nerv- 
ous man, or one who 
is constantly in a big 
rush about things, or 
who is inclined to lose 
his temper about the 
house, reflects his hu- 
mor in how he winds 
the clock. He jerks the 
key around, winds too 
fast and too tight, and 
the consequence, often, 
is a broken mainspring. 


** X 7OU would be sur- 

rised at the num- 
ber of folks who insist 
on winding up the clock 
while in a bad humor. 
There probably has 
been a household clash 
over something, and 
these clashes have a 
habit of happening on 
Sunday, the, day when 
most clocks are wound 
for the week, because 
the man is home. 
After the battle, and 
by wav of stalking off 
the field victoriously, I 
suppose, the man of 
the house goes in to 
wind the parlor clock. 
The clock doesn't 
profit by his state of 
mind." 

* Who usually winds 
the clocks?" I asked. 

* At home, the man, 
as a rule. In business 
offices with many clocks 
a professional clock 
winder is often em- 
ploved. Many of the larger homes also 
employ expert clock men to wind and care 
for their clocks regularly. Railroads have 
employees who do nothing, day in and 
day out, but wind clocks. 

“Many banks, however, as well as bi 
buildings, have their clocks panelled 
electrically from a master clock. The 
master clock may be the only one of 
fifty clocks in the building which has a 
time-keeping mechanism. The others are 
merely a dial and a set of hands moved 
electrically from the master clock. The 
clocks which the (Continued on page 141) 


Be It Ever So Hard To Find 
There’s No Place Like Home! 


I’ve made fifteen moves in the past ten years, and now the mere sight of a furni- 
ture van gives me a restless feeling — Home may be some men's castle, but 
for me it is only a place to stay until we find somewhere else to go 


EEP Moving!" 
* No Parking!" 
These two two-word combi- 
nations come, in my opinion, 
closer tc interpreting the 
spirit of American life and customs to-day 
than any others in the English language. 
The thing that comes nearest to being a 
symbol of American life at the moment 
is a Six-Day Bicycle race. Everything 
seems all speed and no direction. 

This is the Age of Restlessness. 

Not even hobos sit as long on one park 
bench as they used to. 

Repose is something that is considered 
as old-fashioned as coiffures, corsets, 
automobile goggles, pug dogs, trolley 

arties, minstrel shows, runaway horses, 

icycles built-for-two, petticoats, parlor 
stoves, magic lantern lectures, permanent 
marriages, ascot ties, full beards, and 
taxicab headlights that had to be lit with 
a match. 

Everybody is on the wing. And it 
seems to be considered bad form to light 
anvwhere for any length of time. 

Will Rogers says it all in the priceless 
line, “God bless the American home, even 
if nobody stays in it any more." 

The one hundred and third anniversary 
of the writing of “Home, Sweet Home" 
was celebrated last year, but the song has 
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Any old moving van in which I can hang my hat is home, sweet home, to me 
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By H. I. Phillips 


about as much influence to-day as last 
year's birds’ nests have beauty. Home, 
sweet home, has become merely the place 
where you tell the iceman to leave the ice. 
It has become a place to visit between the 
movie shows, Charleston contests, mat- 
inées, lectures, motor trips, swimming 
meets, athletic events, spicy trials, bridge 
parties, charity drives, political cam- 
paigns, and "How to Reduce" lectures. 

Old homesteads are becoming scarcer 
and scarcer. A generation ago a house 
had to be lived in one hundred vears or 
more to be considered worthy of the name 
of Homestead. Generation after gener- 
ation grew up in it, kept the same furni- 
ture, and hadn't even a bowing acquaint- 
ance with moving men. 


TO Pay. in many parts of the country, if 
a house is lived in by the same family 
more than three years it is considered just 
a “used house,” with a certain second- 
hand value. Thousands upon thousands 
of people change houses almost as often 
as they change overcoats. Styles in houses 
actually differ from year to vear almost 
as much as cloak and suit styles. This 
season it may be the English Tudor 
model that is the proper thing; next 
season, the Spanish Mission home may 
be the smart caper in select circles. 


/ HURRY 
HOME TO 


JUST PHONE 
ME 
HOME WILL BE 


“Where are you living now?” is almost 
the first question the modern American 
asks a friend he hasn’t seen in many 
months. Years ago, the question would 
have been considered silly. When you 
again met Thaddeus Swump, who had 
lived in the big white house near the saw- 
mill, six years ago, you assumed he still 
lived in the big white house near the saw- 
mill. 

To-day you bump into a man you 
haven’t seen in almost nine weeks, and 
exclaim, “Oh, hello, Wilbur! Where are 
you living now? Still out in Huckleberry 
Gables?” 

“No,” he replies; ‘I’m in the Holly- 
hock Manor Development now.” 

"Oh, yes. How stupid of me! Yours 
is that Swiss chalet house with the white 
birches in the rear.” 

“ No; you're thinking of the place I had 
in the spring. I'm now in one of these 
low, rambling English manor type houses 
with the sturdy oaks in front. By the 
way, are you still living in that picturesque 
Italian villa model house at Great Bays?" 

“Good gracious, no! I sold that when 
everybody got to building them and got 
me one of those Early American Colonial 
farmhouse designs five weeks ago." 

“Do vou like it?” 

“Not so much. I'm thinking of selling 

and building a Flem- 

M, ish monastery type 

, of home this fall." 
And so it goes. 


N MANY sections 
of the country 
| where big real estate 

p 2 booms have flour- 
pallies costly pomes 

Ta and estates change 
YES, DEAR: hands two or three 
i times a year. It isa 
| common experience 
| for real estate dealers 
in these places tosay 


WHERE 


AT THAT 
to a customer in- 
quiring for a home: 
“Go out and take 
a ride around the 
town. Whatever 
houses you see that 
you like, take the 
address of ’em.” 
“But how will I 
know which ones 
are for sale?” in- 
quires the puzzled 
homeseeker. 


If You Ask Me, by ROBERT QuILLEN 


“They're all for sale.” is the answer. 

All of which means that a home is no 
longer regarded as a permanent place of 
residence hallowed by memories and tradi- 
tions, but just a place to hang the hat until 
the owner spots something he or his wife 
likes better. This doesn't apply to home 
owners only, but to tenants as well. In a 
city like New York a big percentage of 
the apartments are leased by people who, 
discovering something more to their 
fancy, have sublet them to others. 

Take my case: [ have moved so often 
during the past ten vears that I have 
dev eloped a wide acquaintance with mov- 
ing men. I know many of them by thcir 
frst names. The moving habit has ‘such a 
complete grip on me that ] can't see a 
moving van in the street without being 
seized with a desire to rush into mv apart- 
ment, grab a few articles of furniture and 
toss them into it. 

There is something about the words 

“Furniture Hauled Anywhere by Compe- 
tent Movers” on the side of a truck that 
intrigues me strangely. Tam soothed by 


that stuffy aroma that floats out of a 
moving van as it is backed to a curb and 
its collection of old blankets and ropes 
shuffled onto the sidewalk. 

The sight of a piano dangling from an 
upper window will fascinate me by the 
hour, and stir the s same emotions that are 
stirred within a gyvpsy's breast when he 
sees à caravan of wagons moving over a 
hillside at sunrise. At least [suppose they 
are the same emotions. They feel like the 
ones I’ve read about in gypsy poems. 


T THE moment I am disposed to 
think that old. saw about a man's 
home being his castle is pure hokum and 
unadulterated bunk. A man's. home, 
judging from my personal experience, is 
simply his moving stairway. 
My life in the past few vears has been 
a series of quick jumps and short stavs. 
It seems to me I have been spending most 
of my time on a moving van entirely sure 
rounded by " No Parking" siens. 
When anybody asks where I live T have 
to think carefully before replying. I never 


If You Ask Me: 


The girl who marries a widower 
seldom knows how lucky she is 


ESTERDAY, a young lady said in my presence: 
a man who drinks, or a bald- 
It reminded me of the 


“I wouldn't. marry 
headed man, or a widower.” 


laws ancient and unchivalrous classification: 
children, and persons of unsound mind.” 

As a rule, men are 
attracted by her more than they are attracted by maids; 
doubtless because the maids are self- reliant, and the 
in some subtle way to give the im- 


There is no curse on the widow. 


widow contrives 


“Women 
, 
planation? 
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feel certain about it. "This hesitation 
results in considerable embarrassment. 
When a friend requests my address, and 
I go into a long conference with myself 
before answering him, it is only natural 
for him to rush to one of two conclusions: 
either I have had some trouble with the 
wife or the landlord, or I am not willing 
to have him pay me a visit at his earliest 
convenience. 

Every time the moving van dumps me 
at some new home, my inchnation is to 
give the driver scaled orders to call for me 
again inside of thirty days. The English 
provincial ditty. “Ours is a nice ‘ouse, 
ours is” never holds me in good stead. The 
question. uppermost in my mind as | 
arrive home each evening is; "Where do 
we go from here?" In brief. | have become 
about as settled as a grasshopper. 

Every mek in the piano has a senti- 
mental value; it is associated with some 
particular one of our many adventures i n 
moving. 

"Remember that deep scratch on the 
side?" I ask my (Continued on page 204) 


This belief that second wives are in some particular 
more fortunate than first wives ts so universal, and ts so 
clearly established by observation, as to merit analysis. 
]ts truth may be taken for granted; but what is the exe 


There are many explanations, all of them reasonable. 
The man has grown older and wiser, and consequently 
less seltish; he now enjoys making others happy more 
than he enjoys winning advantages for himself. 


The 


years have developed him and enabled him to make 
more money, so that now he can afford. to be more 
generous than he was in other davs. Middle age has 
taken away his fondness for adventure, and. rheuma- 
tism has taught him to appreciate his own fireside; he 
enjoys being ministered to and is fair enough to pay in 
kind for the administration. 

AM of this explains much; but the real explanation 
lies deeper within him. He is good to the second wife 
because he remembers that he was not any too good to 
the first. The past condemns him unfairly, perhaps. 
for we remember every unkind word spoken to loved 
ones who are gone, and seldom defend ourselves by 
remembering the kind words spoken; and being con- 
demned by the past, he resolves to make the future an 
atonement. 

MI men sigh for the privilege of living life over and 
correcting its mistakes and avoiding its follies; widow- 
ers who marry again have the privilege. Their atone- 
ment is vicarious, and wholly fais to undo the unkind 
acts or remedy the neglect that caused their first wives 
to suffer. But it soothes their consciences and brings 
back their self-respect. 

The second wife isn't loved more. She profits more 
because she is sers ed by a contrite heart. 


pression that she feels the need of something to lean 
upon. Each man who draws near envisions himself in 
the ròle of protector, and is flattered by the widow's 
apparent need of him. 

No such glamour surrounds the widower. True, he 
may need a wifes he may have seven children who need 
mothering. But his need and his. children make no 
atmosphere of romance. Fhe greater his need and the 
more numerous his children, the greater the suspicion 
that his love has something up its sleeve. 

Nor is this the only obicction to him: Every maid 
covets the privilege of being first to kindle a hre in 
the heart of the man she marries. She is jealous of his 
past-—of that long period when he did not belong to her. 
Being chivalrous and willing to please, he may classify 
his previous experi nees as mere infatuations. 

The widower who goes a-courting labors under a 
handicap. The lady who receives ‘his attentions is 
denied the privilege of thinking herself a pioneer in his 
heart. She knows that another preceded her. And his 
most flattering attentions serve only to wound her 

vanity the more. They indicate experience. “They con- 
fess the skill that results from practice. To a heart 
hungry for romance, they seem no more thrilling than 
an encore, 

And vet, there is a great deal to be said for the wid- 


She need not be jealous of the widower’s first love. 
ower, however many times he may have marched to the 
strains of Mendelssohn. 


Remorse has taught him 
many things that a trst OA P 
Ask anv middle-aged woman who is skilled in the art love often fails to teach. 2 


of observing the peculii irities of her fellow mortals, and P.S 
she will sav to you, "Why, ves; I suppose all men are 
better to their second wives.” 


In an effort to silence inexperienced critics, I 
misht add that I happen to know what I am talking 
about. 


A Spartan Mother 


The story of a woman who dared 
to put her son to the test 


By Stanley Jones 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESLIE L. 


NE week after Jim Holman had 

been laid to rest beneath the 

ines of his beloved Vermont, 

Martha Holman rode down to 

the station with Harry. The 

boy’s face, usually so eager, was sobered 

by the impact of his first real tragedy, 

and he squeezed his mother’s hand with 

the feeling that he dared not trust to 
words. 

Martha looked at him as the bus 
hummed them past the weathered brick 
houses, with their fresh green lawns and 
stately elms. She thought that the dis- 
tant college might have allowed him one 
more Sich with her, but instantly Jim's 
face rose to reproach her. Ever since 
Harry's birth, twenty years ago, Jim had 
worked and planned for the boy's edu- 
cation. 

“You're sure, Mommy,” inquired the 
boy, earnestly, “that—that you are ‘not 
going to have to give up anything to see 
me through?” 

“Yes,” said Martha—and caught her 
breath quickly at the thought of the 
silent white house on the knoll. “ Noth- 
ing, laddie.” Vaguely, she wondered 
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what more she could give up—they had 
been so close. : 

“When I get to be a great engineer,” 
said the boy, forcing a smile into his fine 
gray eyes, "we'll have everything, dear. 
And we'll always be together." 

Martha nodded, and looked quickly 
away. His eyes were Jim's eyes, and in 
the lots moment before he swung out to 
board the train she did not know whether 
she was fiercely glad, or sorry. She 
wanted to forget, yet found herself cling- 
ing with a poignant despair to every tiny 
reminder. B waved gravely from the 
steps, then turned in the quick, nervous 
way he had, and disappeared as the long 
line of coaches slid away. 

“Now, what?" thought Martha. Her 
fingers relaxed from the balled-up little 
handkerchief with its black border, and 
she stepped heavily up into the bus. 

"Home, Mis’ Holman?” asked Ed 
Meeks, solicitously. He thought the 
black uncommonly becoming to her ruddy 
color and white hair. 

Martha started slightly, then re- 
covered. “Yes, Ed, home," she replied 
dully. The gears clashed, and to Martha's 


inner ear they were as gates of bronze, 
shutting her out forever from the safe 


harbor which her life had been. 


"THE insurance took care of the present, 
and Jim had left something besides. 
But within a week Martha faced the chill 
figures that told her there was not enough, 
even if she let the car go and sold that 
strip along the fence. 

She'd have to do something about it, for 
Harry had set his heart on a year abroad 
when he was graduated. “Why,” he had 
explained to her and Jim, “a man isn’t 
educated nowadays unless he’s been over 
there. We're really provincial in our 
outlook; we don't know what's going on 
in the world. I want to see how they live, 
and what animates their thought—and 
study a bit, too." 

* Àh," Jim had murmured, around his 
pipe stem. 

“Sure thing," rushed on the boy; “‘fel- 
lows think no more of going abroad now 
than they used to think of spending two 
weeks in the mountains, Dad. Why, 
fully half the class swarmed over last 
year!" 

Jim had finally approved, and the 
had gone down-town to the savings ban 
instead of to Cape Cod. Martha won- 
dered now, as she gazed out over the 


green hills, if it would have made any 


difference. — : 
Next morning she drove down into the 
busy square, straight to the red and 
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white paneled cottage bearing the suc- 
cinct legend, ‘‘Chapeaux—B. Levinne. 
Prop." As Martha made her erect way 
toward the door, B. Levinne 
popped forth. 

"Good mornink," he greeted. He 
pressed fat palms tenderly together, and 
surveyed Martha like a round little 
squirrel. He held the private opinion that 
Martha was one of the four women in 
Putney—or in the county for that matter 
—who had real style to them. To sell one 
of the four a hat was to assure its popu- 
larity. 

“Something I haf in a mourning hat 
that is made for you alone,” he insinuated 
gently. 

But Martha shook her head, smiling 
a little and prodding her courage. She 
seated herself, looked him squarely in 
the eye, and said cheerfully, “I have 
decided to come and work for you, Mr. 
Levinne.” 

"You haf, vot?" Mr. Levinne’s ro- 
tundity was agitated by a slight but 
perceptible tremor. His bright squirrel 
eyes threatened to shunt the gold-rimmed 
glasses off his capable nose. One podgy 
hand, roving in small distracted circles, 
encountered a chair. He sagged into it, 
staring. 

“Yes,” affirmed Martha, and did her 
best to render her infectious laugh. People 
always smiled when they heard it; Jim 
used to say, “It certainly got ’em!” “I 
don’t like to be idle, and I have some 


himself 


` 


ideas on what women hereabouts want, 
which—” 

* Ach," shuddered Mr. Levinne, and 
fluttered the podgy hand in protest. “I 
have help enough!” 


[THE blow of having one’s favorite cus- 
tomer not only refuse to buy, but 
suggest going to work for one. . . . He 
tugged his scanty forelock in dismay. 

'[ don't think," observed Martha, 
wheeling her heavy artillery into line, 
"that it would do your trade a bit of 
harm if they knew that I was associated 
with you. In fact, I venture to say that I 
could cut in a bit on those who are now 
satished with the frumpy things. the 
‘Palace’ offers.” 

B. Levinne fluttered the podgy pinion 
again, but not so violently. And he stared 
hard at a small knothole in the pine floor. 
Martha eved him levelly for a long mo- 
ment, then rose. 

"All right," she said regretfully. “I 


“If he knew what his 
mother was going 
through for him, he'd 
do something with 
his time besides danc- 
ing and boozing!” 
remarked one woman 


wanted to give you the chance before 
seeing them—because your hats and 
frocks have real taste.” 

She was aware of bright eyes on her 
back as she walked slowly to the door. 
Her heart sank as she turned the knob. 

But Levinne was speaking. “Vell, no 
need to be so hasd vy," he said. * Suppose 
vou gif me an oudline of vot vou tink you 
could do for us, eh? Let us sid down; we are 
friends yet, whether you buy or nod, eh?" 

Martha bent a dazzling smile upon the 
little man, who hitched up his chair and 
once more pressed the fat palms gingerly 
together. An hour later she shook hands 
gravely, and two days later she became a 
art of the establishment of B. Levinne, 
In 

Tongues wagged, as they can wag only 
in a small community where one’s business 
miraculously becomes everybody's busi- 
ness. Prim white curtains rustled faintly 
behind green window boxes when Martha 
passed; it almost seemed to her that the 
robins, bouncing on the lawns, got together 
in couples to twitter over the step she had 
taken. 
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Martha knew how people talked, but 
she set her face to the goal, and clung to 
the rocky path which she and Jim had 
laid out together. Jim had never had 
much use for a quitter. And it wasn’t so 
bad in the daytime. She even grew to 
like the work, and the confidence which 
her judgment drew forth from a people 
slow to trust. B. Levinne was not long in 
noting that the farm women—always 
brusque and difficult through sheer bash- 
fulness—turned to Martha with instinc- 
tive faith, 


B WAS the evenings that brought the 
ache back into her heart. The long, still 
evenings, broken only by the plaintive 
svmphony of the peepers in the marsh, 
and the distant baying of a hound. She 
would rock on the porch until the gnarled 
apple trees across the road retreated into 
the protecting. shadows of the woods 
bevond. Then, as the firefly host valiantly 
pricked the soft blackness all about her, 
Martha would halt the rocker with a jerk 
and rush inside to the world of light, and 
books. 

Harry's letters helped. At first he had 
written every other day, then twice a 
week, and now they straggled in at 
irregular intervals. Martha devoured 
every scrap of the careless gossip which 
constituted, their make-up, and was con- 
tnually amazed at the expenditures 
which seemed to be essential to under- 
graduate life. A typewriter, a fall suit, an 
endless stream of textbooks, fraternity 
bills, the corduroy coat with sheepskin 
collar—Martha balanced each one peril- 
ously against her slim account. 

She had not told Harry she had gone 
to work. Martha feared that he might 
worry about it, might even appear before 
her and announce that if there was any 
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work necessary in the family, he was 
going to do it. The boy had all of his 
father’s charm, but had not yet developed 
the stability which had characterized every 
act of Jim Holman’s. He was as serious 
as most of his age; but Martha became 
increasingly aware that the elastic heart 
of youth could not long be compressed 


into one shape. 

When they had parted, the boy had 
counted off the days on the calendar until 
Thanksgiving. He had overridden Mar- 
tha's murmurings of the cost of a trip 
home then, and had referred to it since in 
his letters. Then, for the two weeks pre- 
ceding the holiday, Harry had made no 
mention of it. 

"Shall I get a turkey an' cook it?" 
asked Abby, the old servant, three days 
before Thanksgiving. 

Martha tried to force a degree of cheer 
into her voice as she said, “ Better wait a 
day or two yet, Abby. We'll hear, I'm 
sure, unless something's happened." 

It was on the following day that Martha 
found the letter waiting for her when she 
came home from town. 

"What's he say?" demanded Abby, 
slapping her cloth spitefully at Sultan, the 
great yellow cat, who blinked in amaze- 
ment. 

Martha drew a long breath, and 
looked out of the window. "He's got to 
stay for—to take some examinations," 
she said. Then she slowly made her way 
up-stairs; she feared that Abby would 
read the truth in her face. 

Harry had decided, he said, to spend 
Thanksgiving at a house party with Bob 
Wells and Chub Lyman. It was so short 
a time to the Christmas vacation, he 
pointed out—and could she spare fifty 
dollars? 


Martha could, barely. Infinitely more 


“Nevada” 


A new serial by Zane Grey 


difficult was the composing of the loving 
little letter which enclosed it. 

Martha recovered, as mothers must be 
forever doing, and focused her eyes on 
Christmas. She was hungry for a sight of 
the boy and for those long, intimate talks 
which leaven the bread of daily life. Also, 
she wanted to ask him about his work; his 
marks had been falling off, and he stood in 
danger of flunking two major courses. 
Harry had intimated that the instructors 
were “down on him,” for some obscure 
reason, and that he would tell her all 
about it. This in a letter from Bob 
Wells's home in Hartford, where Harry 
had gone for a week-ends 

Martha was a little worried over Bob 
Wells. His father was one of the wealth- 
iest men in the state, a hard-bitten pioneer 
of industry. She had often seen his pierc- 
ing eves and thin, satiric mouth on the 
front pages of newspapers. People whis- 
pered that he could do anything, and get 
away with it. His policy with Bob seemed 
to be, " Let him have what he wants; if he 
can't stand it, he's no man." 

And Chub Lyman—she had a snapshot 
of Harry crouched over the wheel of his 
low-slung roadster, with Chub's pretty 
sister dimpling beside him. Martha 
hoped that those extreme short skirts 
weren’t coming in again, and then smiled 
at herself. She mustn't become narrow- 
minded; it was one thing that a boy 
couldn't stand. 


SHORTLY before Christmas, when the 
snow frosted stone walls and pine 
boughs like icing, Harry wrote: 


* I will be so glad to be with vou again: it has 
been a long time between drinks, as they say. 
[Fhat's a funny expression, thought Martha; 
I don't care much for it.) Things have been 
humming pretty fast here lately, I can stand a 


ANE GREY is one of the most widely read authors 
in the world. “Riders of the Purple Sage,” "To 

the Last Man," "The Wanderer of the Wasteland,” 
“The Call of the Canyon,” and “Desert Gold"—to 
mention a few of his many novels—have been read 
wherever the English language is spoken. And now 
comes his latest and greatest serial, “ Nevada," which 
begins in the November AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

‘he pioneer West lives in Zane Grey's pages as in 
those of no other writer. He depicts the romance, the 
color, the beauty of desert and mountain, the dauntless 
courage of the men and women who faced the dangers 
of the frontier that they might conquer the wilderness 
for the uses of civilization. “Nevada” is the story of a 
man who might have been a second “Billy the Kid" 
but for two things that came into his life—the glory of 
friendship and the power of love. 

This thrilling tale is the epic of Jim Lacy’s struggle 


to live down his name, and to become the man the 
woman he loved had believed him to be. Set against 
the background of the West in the days when the gun 
was the only law of the frontier, it is a breathless drama, 
hlled with suspense, packed with action, rich with 
emotion—and yet intensely human. The gun-play, the 
cattle-rustlers, the bad-men of that reckless West, are 
real. But equally real are the men and women of the 
story who are steadfast—even unto death—in their 
devotion to the ideals brought by their parents from 
homes of culture and refinement in older parts of the 
country. 

The endless struggle between good and evil is waged 
here in a setting of barbaric beauty, at a time when men's 
passions were uncurbed by any force outside their own 
natures. And yet, even here, the voice of love is 
stronger than the call of the primitive in man. It is a 
corking yarn! 
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Most of the time Martha rejoiced in their society. At other times, she caught the faintly sweetish odor of gin 
about them, and the talk was not brilliant enough to warrant the bursts of laughter which constantly interrupted 


bit of sleep. Will arrive next Friday, on the 
three-thirty. 

By the way, I wonder if you’d mind, dear, if 
I had Bob and Chub up for a week? They're 
regular, and have showed me no end of a good 
time this fall. I expect they'll find Putney kind 


of slow, but it's all we've got. They plan to 
come Sunday, unless I hear to the contrary 
from you. I know you'll like them, Mommy. 


See you soon. Love, ARRY. 
P. S—Flopped in my drafting, but think I 
can make it up. 
P. P. SH vos get anything from a florist 
in the course of the next day or two, you'll 
know who it's from. 


Martha sighed, and smiled at the 
second postscript. That was Harry, all 
over. She couldn't remain cross at him, 


or disappointed, for very long. He was, 
beneath his youthful callousness, more 
thoughtful of the little things than Jim 
had been. At times, his "feel" for a 
situation seemed to Martha little less than 
clairvoyant. 

She experienced the pangs, familiar to 
mothers, that her company must needs 
be augmented by others during the brief 
vacation ahead. But she told herself, 
bravely, that it was only natural, espe- 
cially for a boy. Then she set about plan- 
ning for the no inconsiderable item of food 
for that week. 

Harry came, at last. “Why, vou're 
thinner!" exclaimed Martha, taking so- 
licitous note of cheek bones. à 


Harry kissed her, lifting her off her feet 
with a bear-hug that made her gasp. 
“ Not much,” he grinned, surveying her at 
arm’s length. ''And you look exactly the 
same, Mom. There wasn't a woman at 
the Winter Hop who could touch you!" 

He kissed her again, and Martha felt 
warm inside, clear down to her toes, at 
the frank admiration in his tone. She 
tucked her arm inside his, and tried to 
match his long strides as they scuffed 
through the feathery snow to the bus. 

They talked late that evening, with 
Sultan blinking into the embers from 
Harry's lap. Martha thought he seemed 
more nervous than before, more prone to 
pass judgment (Continued on page 192) 


That “Better Opening” 
May Be Right Where You Are 


Charles R. Walgreen spent a good many years hunting for it, and then suddenly 
realized that the best opening he could hope for was in his own neg- 
lected job—With this discovery as his chief capital, he 
has built up a chain of more than ninety drug stores 


By Arthur Van Flissingen, Jr. 


COUNTRY boy back in. Dixon, 

Illinois, wondered what would 

happen if he stepped on a 

lever. The boy was voung 

Charlie. Walgreen, son of a 

thrifty retired farmer. During the sum- 

mer vacation he had a job in the shoe 
factory. 

But one noon hour he was monkeving 
around some machinery he didn't know 
much about. A lever caught his attention. 
le tried it out by stepping on the pedal. 

The machine thumped down with a 
pressure of several tons, and neatly re- 
moved the last joint of a finger on his left 
hand. That wasn't what 
the machine was used for in 
the shoe factory; but it op- 
erated very effectively on 
young Walgreen! 

The doctor bandaged up 
the finger and sent his pa- 
tient home, He didn’t parcel 


what not to do, for he saw 
little chance of a boy doing 
anything very much on the 
day he had lost a finger 
joint. [Ie was considerably 
puzzled therefore, to have 
the voungster show up that 
evening with his bandages 
all gory. 

“What ha ave vou been up 
to, anyhow?” he inquired. 

"Nothing," answered 
Ch: irlie, bos like. 

“Then how did vou get 
that finger to bleeding 
again?” 

“Oh, I was plaving tennis 
this afternoon, and I guess 
it started up somehow,’ 
admitted the lad. 

The doctor had been an 
army surgeon through the 
Civil War. He had a pretty 
good idea of what can be 
expected of boys when they 
have been hurt, and a rare insight into 
what their actions show of character, 
under such circumstances. Tie managed 
to keep his face straight while the voung- 
ster explained. Then he leaned back in 
his chair and laughed. 

“You may be a fool,” the old doctor 
said; “but I'm darned if you haven't got 
spunk!” 

If young Walgreen had not burt his 
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think a living 


of it. 


always 
lished v 


finger, he might never have come into 
contact. with the doctor, for he was a 
healthy boy, after the fashion of voung- 
sters reared on the farm. If he hadn't gone 
out to play tennis that very afternoon, the 
doctor might have paid very little atten- 
tion to him personally. 

But that exploit gave the old army 
surgeon a real liking and respect for voung 
Walgreen, and the upshot was that the 
doctor got him a job in the village drug 
store. The boy had no leaning toward the 
drug-store business, and never had thought 
of it as a way for him to earn his living. 

When he tells vou of this beginning, he 


There are Mighty Few "New 
Ways" of Making a Living 


out any instructions about a [ror every man who finds a new line that 

becomes permanent,’ 
“there are hundreds who choose new lines that 
never get anywhere for anybody. 
g can't be made in the old, estab- 
lished enterprises are wrong, dead wrong. Our 
company proves them wrong. 
more crowded than the drug business, 


Thousands of other concerns in our field 
and i in others are having the same experience. 
“Occasionally a new enterprise shoots up. as 
the automobile industry did. and 
people to sudden wealth. 


is very careful to make vou understand 
that it was chance that started him as a 
druggist. If he had started in a bank, he 
probably would have liked it, and have 
become one of the country’s outstanding 
bankers. It is an important fact, a funda- 
mental principle in his life, that a man 
can make good in one line of work about 
as well as in another. 

After he had been working in the Dixon 


savs Mr. Walgreen, 


Those who city Job. 


No business is 
yet we job! 


Parries a few 
But most of us will 
have to be content with the old, estab- 
"avs of earning a living. I am convinced 
that the average man has a better chance to rise, 
and runs less risk of failure, in one of the old lines 
of business, notwithstanding the fact that people 
may say it is ‘overcrowded’. 


drug store for a while, young Walercen 
got the idea that there were bigger things 
ahead for him in a big city. Chicago is 
not so far from Dixon. He quit his job, 
and took the train for Chicago. 

Once more fate, or chance, decided 
things for him. A discarded Chicago news- 
paper, picked up on the train which was 
bringing him to the city in search of a job, 
started it all. He looked over the ‘ "Boy 
Wanted" column, of course. And one 
three-line bit of type particularly appealed 
to him. 

That advertisement held his imagina- 
tion. It was his big chance. A druggist 
wanted a boy to help aroun . 
the store and learn phar- 
macy. 

A station policeman told 
him the way to the drug- 
store address. By good luck 
it was only two blocks away. 
Within fve minutes. the 
druggist was listening to the 
farm boy’s rather breath- 
less application for his first 
Less than ten 
minutes after he got to 
town, so convincingly did 
he urge his merits, voung 
Charlie W algreen had the 


manage to get a big and profitable volume out 


E WAS a good drug 
clerk. He admits it. He 
worked about sixteen hours 
a day in that! Wells Street 
pharmacy, and finally left 
there to take a job in a 
smaller store, where he could 
have more time to himself 
for studving pharmacy. 
E ventually he was author- 
ized to sign behind his name 
the letters “R. Ph". for 
Registered Pharmacist. 
‘Then, somehow, his career 
didn't move along so well. 
He worked in one store and 
another, putting up prescriptions, until 
the Spanish-American War. He enlisted, 
and got sick with malaria and yellow fever. 
When he came back to C hicago, his old 
job was waiting for him. But he couldn’t 
hold it. He wasn't in good enough health, 
But in a new job, where there was less 
demand on him, and consequently less op- 
portunity, he managed to do reasonably 
well. His health came back, in good part. 


—MÀ o. a À— ] 
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But even to-day Mr. Walgreen has to 
watch himself, lest he let his enthusiasm 
for business carry him past the limits of 
his strength. This ill health was for many 
years a real handicap. 

His employer wanted to get out of the 
drug store Walgreen was working in. Like 
so many employers under such circum- 
stances, he was willing to sell to his head 
clerk on easy terms. The store was not 
valued at a very large sum of money, so 
Walgreen scraped together enough out of 
his savings and by borrowing to make the 
down payment. It took him four years 
to pay off the rest of the debt. But at the 
end of that time he owned the store, and 
was in business for himself. 

He took a long breath, pulled up his 
belt a couple of notches, and surveyed the 
field. What he saw was a long 
ways from reassuring. He 
was, in fact, considerably 
depressed. 

foie he felt, had played 
him an unkind trick by plac- 
ing him in the drug business. 
He believed there were too 
many drug stores in Chicago. 
Anyway, the best he could do 
was to make a bare living out 
of the store he now owned. 


p SEEMED hopeless. He 
couldn't make much of a 
business out of this little 
neighborhood store of his. 
Pretty soon he gave up trying 
very hard. He took to spend- 
ing a good many of his after- 
noons at the ball games, and 
his mornings down-town 
“looking for a better open- 
ing.” The business ran itself 
under the supervision of a 
clerk. Walgreen was a half- 
hearted business man. 

How much of this was his 
own fault, and how much was 
due to his war-broken health 
can’t be determined from this 
distance. But there he was, 
thirty-five years old, asleep 
to opportunity, with business 
tasting sour in his mouth. 
He was marking time, letting 
his business run down at the 
heel, getting nowhere. He 
was letting life run away 
from him, and doing nothing 
to better his situation. 

It is seldom that a man who 
has shown only modest ability 
until his late thirties sud- 
denly does an about-face, 
makes good in his familiar surroundings, 
and then presses forward to a place of 
national prominence in his field. But this 
is what Mr. Walgreen did. 

“While I was running that one little 
neighborhood store,” he confesses, “there 
was no reason to believe that I should ever 
be doing anything bigger than that. Any- 
one would have been justified in guessing 
that 1940 would see me still a small 
merchant making a small income out of 
my small store. 

“To be sure, I wasn’t satisfied with it. 
I wanted something better. But I was 
only vaguely looking for some opening in 
some other line. 

“A very good friend of mine was a 
grain broker in Chicago. I never traded 


on the grain market, but I used to spend 
a good deal of time in his office on the 
Board of Trade. It was my down-town 
‘headquarters,’ and I got to knowing 
practically all of his regular customers. 

“They didn't realize it, but most of 
them were doing exactly what I was doing. 
They were looking for a chance to get rich 
quick in a line of work outside the one 
they knew best. I used to talk with them, 
and hear how they were making out. 
Most of them didn’t do so well. The men 
who made money there, as in every other 
line, were the professional traders, who 
gave their whole time, energy, and thought 
to it. 

“One day I was talking with one of the 
dabblers, who had just lost more money 
than he could afford, when two or three 
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Charles R. Walgreen is president and principal owner of the 
Walgreen Company, which operates a chain of nearly a hun- 
dred drug stores in Chicago and other Middle Western cities. 
Mr. Walgreen grew up near Dixon, Illinois. The combined 
sales of his stores in 1925 were about ten million dollars 


gears meshed in my head. They set up a 
line of thought I had never had before. 
I promptly found myself a chair in a quiet 
corner, and thought right through the 
problem. It took me perhaps a half-hour 
—it may have been longer than that—of 
undisturbed thought. But when I had 
done with it, I knew a truth which has 
guided my business activities ever since. 


THAT basic principle was this: The 
largest opportunity for any average 
man is right in the line where he is already 
established. When he is already in a 
business, no matter how far down the 
scale, he can go ahead faster in that busi- 
ness than he can in any other. 

“This doesn’t apply to the misfits, the 


square peg of a natural salesman trying 
unsuccessfully to fit in a round hole as a 
bookkeeper. But the average man who, 
like myself, has no special gifts, does 
better to stick to the line he knows. 

“When a man has spent a very few 
years even, in learning a business, he is 
ma that much ahead of where he would 

e in any new line he might take up. And 
he has just that much start over anyone 
who comes into his business from the 
outside. 

“The moment I comprehended this 
simple fact, I had no choice but to make 
good at the drug-store business. I saw 
that I had wasted a whole lot of time 
while I was hanging around at the ball 
parks and in other people's offices ‘looking 
for an opening.' I determined to make my 
business yield me better than 
a good living. I was going, 
finally, to put in my best 
licks on my own store.” 


HAT wasonly fifteen years 

ago. To-day Walgreen 
Company, of which Charles 
R. Walgreen is president and 
principal owner, has its sign 
over the doors of ninety-odd 
stores in the Middle West, 
every store of the lot earning 
profits. But this is getting 
ahead of his story. 

After he had made his 
decision in that little office in 
the Board of Trade, Walgreen 
was reconciled to the trick 
fate had played him when it 
landed him in the drug busi- 
ness. He began working and 
thinking and planning for his 
business, as he had never 
done before. He began to 
live his theory that if a man 
is a druggist, his best chance 
to climb is in the drug busi- 
ness. 

When he went back to 
the store that afternoon, Wal- 
green saw that the place 
didn't look anywhere near as 
attractive as it should. He 
and his clerk started in to 
brighten it up. They began 
to do a job of housecleaning, 
to wipe the dust off the stock, 
arrange bottles and cans and 
bars of soap in even, attrac- 
tive lines on the shelves and 
in the cases. They washed 
all of the glass in sight, and 
had the floors scrubbed a few 
times more than necessary, 
just to get the place to looking like a New 
England kitchen. 

Then they began to develop the busi- 
ness as if it were the greatest sport going. 
One game they originated is still heard of 
in that neighborhood. A few folks who 
lived a block or two from the single Wal- 
green store tell of it with a chuckle. Mr. 
Walgreen finds a good deal of pleasure in 
harking back to it, too. 

“When someone who lived very near 
would call up and I answered the telephone, 
I would hold up my hand to attract my 
clerk’s attention and repeat loudly: ‘Yes, 
Mrs. Hasbrook. Two bars of So-and-so’s 
soap. All right. A three-ounce bottle 
spirits of camphor. One-half pound choco- 
late chips. . . . (Continued on page 149) 
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** Good night," he said, 


Masquerade 


A thrilling mystery romance 


By Henry Kitchell Webster: 
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The Story So Far 

YNTHIA WAINWRIGHT was voung and rich and lovely, but singularly alone in the 

world. She had been orphaned in infancy and brought up by her mother's parents, who had 
lavished luxury upon her but had not encouraged intimacy with her twin sister, Celia—this 
because Celia had been adopted by her father's people, a family of only moderate means, and of 
very radical ideas. The twins grew up startlingly alike, and frequently exchanged identities, 
with no one the wiser, until the Wainwrights died and left everything to Cynthia under such 
terms that it could not be shared with Ceha. Then a little feeling of bitterness grew up in Celia's 
heart. 

The sisters met, after a long separation, in Venice—Cvynthia en route to the Orient and 
Celia, just out of college, on a holiday before starting in to reach. Cynthia came in, on her last 
day in Venice, to bring Celia a gift, and recounted the uff she had had with a shopkeeper, and 
the part a nice voung American man had played. Ceha was plainly unhappy. and to cheer her 
Cynthia left her some of her lovely clothes, including the costume she had worn that day in the 
antique shop. After that, she he ard not a word from Celia until the announcement of her mar- 
riage, in Chicago, to a Philip Rowland. And then, months later, upon Cvnthia's return to 
America, she was met at the boat by a frantic appeal from Celia for help. She took the first train 
to Chicago, followed instructions, registered at the Blackstone Hotel, and called Celia. 

Celia came, told her she was in serious trouble which she could not explain now-- and im- 
plored Cynthia to exchange clothes and impersonate her for a day or two. Her husband was 
away; but she was watched, and she mus! go somewhere to find out something, and no one 


must know. 


Her plight was so plainly desperate that Cynthia agreed to the plan, went to 


Celia's flat. met Phil's Aunt Ellen (Miss Rowland). found Olga, the maid, rifling Celia's desk, 


and dismissed her—all without anvone suspecting that she was not Celia. 


ing brought news that “Cynthia” 
no one knew who she was. 
scious for days, heard her murmur the name "* 

Outside, she 


did—bur only that he knew “Fred,” 


Then, the next morn- 


Wainwright had been seriously. injured in an automobile 
accident, and was unconscious in St. Luke's Hospital. 


The man with her had disappeared, and 


Cynthia rushed to the hospital, found that Celia would be uncon- 
Fred.” 
ran into a man she took to he “ 
not to sec him, but she let him ride home with her, hoping to find out something from him. 


and came away in panic! 
Fommy Hollister." Celia had warned her 
She 


that he had some knowledge thar had frightened. Celia, 
and that a disreputable lawver named Beale was mixed up in things. 


She got rid of him, and 


iot into the apartment in time to answer a telephone call from—Fred! But he seemed confused 


when she said she was Celia, and rang off. 
her that a detective had been there: 
open the door of the apartment for her. 


Then the nurse called her back to the hospital to tell 
and she gor home that might—to have Celia’s husband 


F COURSE the game was up. A 
man as intelligent and observ- 
ant as this one was could not 
go on for more than a very few 
minutes mistaking for his wife 

a woman he had never seen before, no 
matter how exactly alike they looked. 
He had seen at a glance that Cynthia was 
more than merely startled by finding him 
there to-night; that she was profoundly dis- 
concerted his return ahead of his time. 

She Hated as she walked ahead of him 
into the brightly lighted drawing-room, 
that he had not offered to kiss her, nor 
even to touch her with his hand as she 
passed him in the narrow corridor. If they 
were on terms as remote as that— 

Oh, but it would be impossible! She 
might as well throw up the sponge now, 
when she turned again to face hin: before 
he had a chance to detect the imposture 
for himself. She was incredulous that he 
had not already discovered it. 

Automatically, though, she acted on 
her old resolution to carry on, even in the 
face of what seemed certain discovery, 
right up to the very last instant. 

She turned to the man who thought he 
was her husband with the bese smile she 
could muster. 


"I'm sorry,” she said. “It was good of 
you to hurry back like that. I've had so 
many shocks to-day. . . . It hadn't oc- 
curred to me that you'd see the paper.’ 

There was a distraction of her own that 
worried her; a persistent feeling that she 
herself, somewhere, had seen this man be- 
fore. His unusual height and slenderness, 
his easy lounging attitude, the keen, 
pleasant alertness of his face, all seemed 
trying to remind her of something. Well, 
certainly that didn’t matter now. She 
could not let her attention wander an 
instant from this preposterous part she 
Was trying to play. 


MIGHT have seen the paper,” he 

was saving, “and been none the wiser, 
if Aunt. Ellen hadn't told me last night, 
when she telephoned, that your sister was 
here.” 

“She telephoned that to you? [n 
Springheld.” 

Cynthia spoke lightly, but she felt the 
blood coming up into her cheeks. They 
did keep watch on poor little Celia, then! 

“Oh, please don't take it like that!" he 
said, a little impatiently. “ You ought to 
know Aunt Elle n. That wasn't why she 
telephoned. She always calls up after 
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I've had an important day in court, to 
ask how it has gone." 

"How did it go?” Cynthia asked, in a 
tone and with a smile meant to acknowl- 
edge her own remissness in not having 
telephoned. 

Apparently her question startled him a 
little, for he gave her a quick look; then 
smiled himself, and answered very casu- 
ally, “Oh, pretty well, I think. You never 
can tell, of course. I wish," he added 
pleasantly, “that you'd take off your 
things, or let me take them, and settle 
down a little." 


T STRUCK her ludicrously that she 

was being treated like one of his wife's 
callers, with just the right mixture of 
ceremony and friendliness. It was lucky 
in the present case that their relations 
were no more intimate. But why in the 
world was this the best that Celia could 
make of marriage with a man like that? 

“Have you had any dinner?" he asked, 
returning from her bedroom, whither he 
had carried her coat and hat, to find her 
settled back comfortably enough in one 
of the silk-cushioned chairs. 

“Oh yes," she assured him. “I came 
home and got something to eat about 
seven. I'm not a bit hungry now. ... 
Why don't you sit down, too?" 

She found herself dangerously inclined 
to be nice to him. The cold neutrality 
she had preserved so well with Tommy 
Hollister didn't come so easily with Phil. 
Yet it was the onlv line that gave her any 
chance at all. She'd got to spend the 
night here with this stranger, and if she 
didn't want to be driven to a defensive 
declaration that she was not his wife, it 
behooved her to remember that the ice 
was thin. 

" What's become of Olga?" he asked. 
“I notice she's already set the table for. 
breakfast.” 

Cynthia looked at him squarely, and 
said, "She's gone.” 

He took it without batting an eye, 
apparently thinking she meant the maid 
had gone for the evening. He merely drew 
his dan a little nearer, and having settled 
himself in it, filled and hghted his pipe. 
The atmosphere was getting distinctly 
domestic, and she warned herself to be 
more alértly than ever on guard. 

" ] wish you'd tell me about Cynthia,” 
he said. 

She got a perfectly unwarranted sen- 
sation of pleasure from hearing him speak 
her own name in that familiar, friendly 
fashion, and by way of keeping her own 
balance she emphasized a little the for- 
mality of her answer. 

“Apparently the skull isn't fractured,” 
she told him. ‘They thought, at first, 
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His voice broke out like a clap of thunder: *'*Don't you know what you are? Do you really believe that 


that it was, but it seems it's just a bad 
concussion. And, of course, the cuts and 
bruises and the broken wrist aren’t dan- 
gerous. They've given her a hypodermic 
to quiet her restlessness for the night, and 
the nurse says she expects her to be a 
‘little better in the morning, though she 
doesn't predict that she'll be conscious." 
“Im glad to have even an official 
bulletin," he said. There was no note of 
satire in his kindly voice. “If you don't 
want to give me anything more than that, 
it’s all right. But it wasn't exactly what 
l asked for. I'd like to be of some real 
help to you, if you'd let me try." 
“Thanks, Phil,” she said, without look- 
ing at him.  I—I may call for help some- 
time." 


OR a few minutes he smoked in silence, 
while Cynthia struggled with her prob- 
lems. She knew what she wanted to say, 
but she was trying to think it through as 
her grandfather had tried to teach her to 
do when they played chess. 

When she finally spoke, though, it was 
on impulse rather than from any reasoned 
assurance that she could foresee where she 
was going to bring up. Upon the founda- 
tion of the basic lie that the person at the 
hospital was Cynthia, couldn't she tell 
him a good deal of the truth? 

"[ know she must look awfully mys- 
terious," she said. “That’s the way she 
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looked to Aunt Ellen yesterday, and I 
don't blame her for thinking I was not 
telling the truth. I wasn't exactly, and 
the lie I did tell sounded perfectly silly. 
I said Cynthia was on her way through 
town to see a sick friend. 

“Really, I didn’t know what her er- 
rand was. I don't know now She didn't 
even tell me where she was going. She 
said she'd be back in a day or two, and 
that then she hoped we could have a 
real visit together. But she said that un- 
til she'd got this off her mind she couldn't 
think of anything else. We talked about 
an hour, and at the end of it I came back 
here That was all I knew when I heard 
about her accident." 

She sat breathless during the ensuing 
silence. Had she, by some unwitting 
admission, betrayed the whole thing? 
Was his keen, quiet mind fitting the pieces 
of the puzzle together while he gravely 
smoked his pipe? 

What he finally said was, “And I 
suppose, as long as she's been unconscious 
ever since, that it's still all you know— 
except for what was in the paper." 

"Not quite," she confessed. “But I 
don't know whether I can tell you any- 
thing more. Wait—P ll tell you this: 

“I think I know the man's first name, 
the man who was with her at the time of 
the accident. She spoke it while I was 
sitting close by her bed this afternoon. 
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She was telling him to drive slow because 
of the fog. When I came home to supper 
a man called up and gave the same name. 
He wanted to know how badly she was hurt. 
He said he was all mixed up, didn’t know 
what hospital they’d taken her to, or 
where he'd left his car, or anything It 
was broken, and he thought he’d taken it 
to some garage to be fixed. Of course he 
couldn't have read the papers, or he'd 
have known where she was." 

“Did you tell him where she was?" 

"No," she said, a little uncertainly. 
“I don't think I did. I was trying to find 
out something more about him when he 
hung up." 


E MUST have noticed that she had 

deliberately refrained from telling 
him the man's first name, for he didn't ask 
her what it was. She wanted to tell him. 
She wanted to tell him Miss Mason's story 
too. She wanted—how she wanted!—to 
tell him everything. He seemed so clear 
and cool and strong. 

“I suppose,"—he remarked at last— 
“you needn't tell me. whether I'm right 
or not—that you had some intimation of 
this mystery about her, a year ago when 
you were in Italy together." 

Cynthia stared at him. “What makes 
you think that?" she asked. 

“Well.” he said, good-naturedly, “you 
made her something of a mystery to me 
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you're Philip Rowland's wife?" 


from the very first. I was curious about 
her, having so narrowly missed seeing 
her; and was rather disposed to ask ques- 
tions till I saw that you didn't want to 
talk about her. You never even showed 
me a picture of her. You never told me 
how much or how little she looked like 
you. I’ve always felt you were guarding 
some secret about her. And I assumed, 
just now, that this—adventure of hers 
might be a part of it." 

“I see," she said blankly, though it 
must be obvious, she thought, that she 
didn't. 

Why had Celia made a mystery of her 
like that? And why, on the other hand, 
had she been so uncommunicative about 
her nusband to Cynthia? There was a 
curious kink about it somewhere. 

But now was not the time to be casting 
about for solutions to that enigma. There 
were more pressing problems closer at 
hand. 

She restated Phil's question as he had 
really meant it; as it applied to the girl 
now in the hospital. Had there been any 
shadow of that mystery upon her, upon 
Celia, when they had parted a year ago 
in Venice? She told herself confidently 
that there had not; and then her con- 
fidence ebbed a little. 

They had been having a rather funny 
talk that last day in Venice, she remem- 
bered, about falling in love. Celia had 


struck her as rather 
cynical about it. She 
had spoken of it as 
an experience she her- 
self meant to avoid. 
That did not neces- 
sarily mean much. 
Probably lots of girls 
regarded it the same 
way. 

But there had been 
a little more to it than 
that. Something 
Cynthia had said— 
she couldn't remem- 
ber now what it was 
—had dealt her sister 
a hard blow. She had 
winced under it and 
walked away to the 
window to hide her 
hurt. But that could 
not have been any- 
thing that would lead, 
a year later and half 
the world away, to 
detectives and the 
steaming open of let- 
ters and the sinister 
interest of a man like 
Beale. 

She let her gaze 
rest on Celia's hus- 
band. He was sitting 
very still, not even 
smoking, though his 
teeth were clenched 
hard on the stem of 
his pipe. There was 
a look, she noted, of 
profound discourage- 
ment about him. The 
only response she had 
made aloud to that 
last question of his 
had been her blankly 
uninformative, ''I 
. See." 

* You mustn't mind that I don't talk 
more about it to-night,” she ventured to 
say. "I'd like to. 1 don't like mysteries 
any more than you do. And I don't be- 
lieve she does either. But she’s helpless 
now—just as helpless as if she were dead." 

She felt the tears smarting along her 
eyelids. “I can't talk about her any 
more," she finished, raggedly. 


HE didn't dare look at him, and 
*2 couldn't have seen much if she had, 
through the blur of her silly tears. She 
tried to hide them from him by turning 
her face away, but she knew she had not 
succeeded. She could feel him looking at 
her as he had not looked before. The 
intensity of it was palpable. Somehow, 
by something she had said, or perhaps by 
her mere manner of saying it, she had 
lighted up in his mind some new electrical 
surmise. 

What was it? Had he guessed the 
secret? Did he know now who she was? 

*' Celia—" he began. 

No, he hadn't guessed that; and under 
a sudden emotion that could have been 
nothing but relief a sob broke away from 
her before she could stifle it. 

He got up abruptly and walked away, 
clear to the other end of the room. When 
he came back he said, “Don’t be frightened. 
I won't say it—not to-night, anyhow. 
You must be worn to a frazzle. Don't you 
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think that you had better go to bed?" 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I guess I had." 

He busied himself relighting his pipe, 
then sat down again. 

“Good night," he said, when she had 
got upon her feet. “Sleep well, and don't 
worry . . . Shall I see you at breakfast?” 

She did not tell him she was going to 
have to cook it for him. She didn't want 
to start anything more to-night. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Good night, 
Phil!" 

She closed the drawing-room door to 
her bedroom behind her as she entered 
it, then quickly crossed the room and 
closed the door of the room beyond, Phil's 
room, hoping; as she softly turned the key 
in the lock, that he would not hear her do 
it. It seemed, somehow, like not trusting 
him, after what he had said about see- 
ing her at breakfast. It never even oc- 
curred to her to lock the other two. 


SHE got into bed under the conviction 
that she was going to lie broad awake 
all night. But she must have fallen asleep 
at last, or she could not have sat up in a 
daze, as she did, under the realization that 
someone was knocking on her door and 
that it was full day. And if she had not 
still been more than half asleep, she 
wouldn’t have answered the knock by 
calling, as she did, “Come in!" 

She recognized the indiscretion when it 
was too late to recall it. She could not see 
the door that had been knocked upon, for 
it was the one around the corner that led 
into the passage. The one person who 
could have knocked was Phil, and he had 
immediately opened the door, and with a 
puzzling deliberateness was coming in. 

Luckily, she had left Celia’s bed jacket 
on a chair within reach, and this deliber- 
ateness gave her time to slip into it before 
Phil actually appeared around the corner. 
She forgot everything else then in her 
surprise, for he was carefully bearing a 
big tray with her breakfast on it. 

“Heavens!” she cried. "How late is 
ET I meant to get up and get your break- 
ast." 

“You knew, then," he asked, gazing at 
her across the tray, “that Olga had dis- 
appeared, bag and baggage? Is that what 
you meant last night when you said she’d 
gone?” 

She nodded. “I ought to know,” she 
said. “I discharged her, night before last. 
I simply turned her out of the house.” 

“Good lord!" he exclaimed. ‘What 
had she been up to?” 

At the memory of her suspicion that 
Phil, here, had hired the girl to spy upon 
her, Cynthia felt herself beginning to 
blush. And then, and not till then, did it 
occur to her that she had something a 
good deal more in the foreground to blush 
about. Sitting up in bed in Celia's jacket, 
her hair in a perfectly chaotic mess, she 
must look—well, a good deal more wifely 
than the circumstances warranted. 

“ Put down the tray, will you, Phil, and 
close the window? I must look perfectly 
awful." 

What amused and rather scandalized 
her was her recognition of the fact that 
she really was not as embarrassed as she 
ought to be. It was all right, anyhow. 
Phil was perfectly matter-of-fact about it, 
though he did say quietly, “I shouldn't 
describe you that way.” 

However, it (Continued on page 163) 
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Lesser scaup duck rising from the water after leaving her nest 


“I Left The Pulpit 
or The Woods And Fields” 


After seventeen years in the pastorate, Rev. Herbert K. Job decided that his true 
parish was out of doors with the birds—His adventures 
in obtaining 10,000 pictures 


By M. K. Wisehart 


HIRTY years ago, in the little 
town of North Middleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, there was a Congre- 
gational preacher whose hobby 
took him far afield. A bird 
lover, he roamed the hillsides, woods, 
and swamps, and sometimes he would 
bring back with him a hatful of 
young owlets, hawks, or crows. 
On a trip to Maine he got a brood 
of ravens. For these young wards 
he built a kind of rookery in an 
old barn just opposite the church. 
He fed them, watched and 
studied them, and sometimes he 
sermonized on them. And the 
youngsters grew in feathers and 
waxed in voice until, of a Sunday 
morning, one wasn't able to hear all 
of the sermon for the croaking of the 
pastor’s ravens, the cawing of his 
crows, and the clatter of his owlets! 
Came a time when there was some talk 
of a committee’s waiting upon the pas- 
tor to ask him a diplomatic conundrum: 
Was it better for them, sitting in the rear 


But this committee never did wait upon 
the pastor. A peculiar thing happened: 
Toward the close of service one Sunday 
morning, when all the windows and doors 
of the church were wide open, a tre- 
mendous conversation burst forth 
from the feathered annex. It was 
deafening! Even the preacher him- 
self was surprised. But he hesi- 
tated only an instant, then closed 
his hymn book. 
“We will omit the singing of the 
hnal hymn,” he said, “and listen 
to the voices of God’s children!” 
Now, everybody in the vicinity of 
the village knew of the pastor’s 
great fondness for birds. People 
began shooting the strange birds 
that came into the region, so they 
could take them to the preacher and 
ask himwhat they were. Once a farmer 
brought in a great plume-bearing egret 
that had drifted far north from its usual 
habitat. Another came with a particu- 
larly beautiful specimen of the wood duck. 
With those who brought such gifts the 


of the auditorium, to hear what he had to The mother hummingbird brings preacher would talk about the birds and 

say about the Word of God or to listen to home a treat for the babies their habits, and what he said made it 

the ravens, the crows, and the owlets? scem that a bird in the wild was worth far 
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more than any bird needlessly brought 
low with a gun. Everybody at last came 
to understand that the preacher wasn't 
interested in birds as trophies, but 
just wanted people to know more 
about these creatures, their 
ways of living, and the useful 
purposes they serve. 

Some boys of the village 
found a young woodcock 
in the middle of the 
street. They brought it 
to the parsonage to ask 
what should be done 
with it. "Suppose we 
keep it a while," said 
the preacher, ‘Sand 
maybe we can find out 
how much a little bird 
like this will eat.” 

The boys and the 
preacher dug a lot of 
angleworms. These were 
put into a box with some 


One of the wariest of 
birds, the red-tailed 
hawk, at nest, with 
young. The story of this 
remarkable photograph 
is told in the accom- 
panying article 


one day without suffer- 
ing any ill effects, the 
preacher and the boys 
took the bird to a swamp 
and re'eased it. 

It made quite a little 
talk in the village, how 
the preacher had boarded 
a woodcock so long at 
the rate of ten cents a 
pound for angleworms. 
| “But it’s worth it," said 
the preacher; “those boys 
know so much about the 
woodcock now that I'm 
sure they'll never shoot 
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as interesting to her as birds were to him. 
It was on his suggestion that she began 
saving the wedding fees to make the 
purchase. In six months she had 
fifteen dollars. To this the preacher 
added five dollars. for a develop- 
ing outht, chemicals, and print- 
ing paper to go with a little 
second-hand camera. 
A year went by. The chil- 
dren’s pictures had been 
taken. No one in the fam- 
ily had made the camera 
a hobby. The preacher 
wasn't interested in it. 
The camera lay on the 
shelf. 
One day a friend of the 
preacher's, another bird 


one unless they need it 
for food.” 


Mr. Herbert K. Job stationed in a mangrove 
tree ready to film a colony of seven hundred 
egrets in Florida. Mr. Job, lecturer, naturalist, 
and one of the best known photographers of 


A pair of great blue herons on 
nest in Saskatchewan. The upper 
bird is perched upon a branch 


At just about this 
time—it was back in 
1897—the preacher's 
wife made a casual re- 


mark over the breakfast 
table which has a very 


bird life, was a Congregational minister be- 
fore he began to preach bird conservation. 
His present home isin West Haven, Connecticut 


dirt. Temporarily, this box served as 
the woodcock’s home. This little bird 
weighed six ounces. It soon appeared 
that in the course of twenty-four hours he 
could eat his own weight in angleworms 
and still go prodding around with his soft- 
tipped, finger-like bill, looking for more! 

The preacher made a standing offer of 
ten cents a pound for angleworms. The 
boys brought him quite a number. A day 
or two later they brought him twenty 
pounds! "The preacher paid in cash, and 
called the deal off. A couple of weeks later, 
when the woodcock had shown that he 
could eat twelve ounces of angleworms in 


important place in this 
chronicle. “Herbert,” she said, “I wish 
we could have a camera. I'd like to take 
the children's pictures.” 


N THOSE davs cameras weren't a com- 

monplace in every household as they are 
now, and they weren't cheap. The possi- 
bility of purchasing a camera. evoked 
some discussion. The preacher's salary 
was small. It wasn't clear where the 
money was coming from. Just the same, 
the preacher wanted his wife to have that 
camera, and for a particular reason. He 
was a great believer in hobbies. Maybe 
his wife would find in the camera a hobby 


lover, visited the parsonage, and he 
brought a camera with him. When he 
and the preacher started for the woods, 
he took the camera along. 

"What have vou got that thing for?” 
asked the preacher. 

The friend explained that he had been 
trying to get some pictures of birds around 
their nests and of their young ones. 

“I doubt if it’s possible to get anything 
worth while,” returned the preacher. 

“Tve got some that are pretty good,” 
answered the friend. 

And on that outing the preacher carried 
a camera, too. lle didn't have much 
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(Above) Herring gulls, nesting at 
Matinicus, Maine. (At the right) 
Theodore Roosevelt, June, 1915, in- 
specting a nesting colony of royal tern 


success with it that day, nor the next, 
nor the next week; but he thought he 
had discovered something that would 
stimulate interest in the welfare of the 
birds, and he kept at it. 

Now you might have seen this preacher 
with camera and tripod slung over his 
shoulder trudging to the woods, 
climbing trees to a great height, 
building scaffolds and blinds, 
seeking the owl, hawks, and 
the songsters in their most 
remote haunts, ensnaring 
some of the shyest into 
a familiarity that 
would enable him to 
use his camera as he 
chose. It was the 
quest indefatigable. 
Days, weeks, were 
sometimes necessary 
in getting ready for a 
single picture. So ex- 
pert did he become 
that in the end a shy 
bird like the blue-headed 
vireo would sit on her 
nest and let him encircle her 
with his left hand while he 
took a picture with the camera 
in his right! 

All that is just the beginning; and 
what follows 1s an unusual story, too: a 
story of patience, hardships, and endur- 
ance, of zeal and devotion. Thirty years 
of it! A superb record of bird life in all 
parts of the North American Continent 
east of the Rocky Mountains! Ten 
thousand wonderful negatives! 

A kind of fame was to come to the 
obscure preacher. Publishers sought the 
use of his pictures. They put them in 
magazines and in books which he wrote. 
Celebrated bird painters borrowed them 
for information as to posture and outline. 
He was invited to the White House by 
Theodore Roosevelt to show his pictures 


Buried in the hot sand for hours, with 
only his head exposed, the photographer 
submitted almost to sunstroke to photo- 
graph this oystercatcher on her nest 


to the naturalist President and his family. 
He was recognized by ornithologists as 
one of the greatest photographers of wild 
birds that ever lived. And finally his 
hobby became his mission! He was called 
from the pulpit to become a bird preacher. 

Since then he has traveled the high- 
ways and hedges, thousands of miles, 


spreading the gospel of bird 
conservation, helping the 
National Audubon Society 
get its three hundred thou- 
sand Junior Members every 
year. Last winter he spoke 
to nearly fifty thousand 
pupils in the schools of 
South Carolina, pledged 
thousands of members him- 
self and sent home a bird 
message to the daddy of 
every one. 

One day I sat on the 
porch of da Amston Lake 
Club, at Amston, Connecti- 
cut, looking out over a 
beautiful wild lake and 
talking with Herbert K. 
Job, the naturalist and bird 
preacher. Mr. Job now 
owns his own home in West 
Haven, Connecticut, where 


he enjoys the privi- 
leges of Yale Univer- 
sity and Museum, 
the New Haven 

Bird Club, and 

other congenial as- 

sociations. His 
summers are spent 
at Amston. 

The owner of a vast 
property, including 
some fifty thousand 
acres and a lake a mile 

long, Mr. Charles Ames, 
LA a manufacturer, once read 
one of Mr. Job’s books and 
invited him out. That visit 
had a remarkable result. The 
entire tract is now a great bird 
sanctuary, game farm, bass and pickerel. 
lake, a state preserve. Among his other 
activities Mr. Job raises thousands of 
pheasants, and quantities of wild ducks 
for distribution by the state authorities. 
Some seasons he conducts summer school 
classes in various lines of field and applied 
ornithology and natural photography, 
and incidentally fills numerous lecture 
engagements that give him a chance to 
inspire others with his own enthusiasm 
for birds and the great outdoors. 

A little man, with a soft voice, quiet 
ways, a dry, whimsical humor, every 
word the naturalist said disclosed the zeal 
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he has for a great cause, and his 
love for the creatures to whom he 
has devoted his life. First, let me 
tell you, as he told it to me, some- 
thing more of his own story, and 
then of the strange experiences 
that have befallen him and his 
camera. 

“When I was a boy,” said Mr. 
Job, “my grandfather was pastor 
of the Union Congregational 
Church, in Boston. In his old age 
he came to live with my father and 
mother, and he brought with him 
a full set of the seven-volume 
octavo edition of Audubon's Birds 
of America. I was only seven 
then, but I remember distinctly 
the time when, turning the pages 
of these books, I was fired with an 
impulse to go out and see for 
myself, alive in the wild, every 
bird in the seven volumes. 

“At that time my parents 
rented a beautiful estate in what 
is now the very heart of Boston, 
where now stands the Peter Bent 
Brigham hospital. In our own 
home garden I found eighty-five 
different species of birds. It was a 
never-to-be-forgotten day for me when one summer, and the next summer I had place. later in my first book on birds. 
some wild Canada geese, lost in the fog, a church in Cooperstown, North Dakota. “The Congregational Church at North 
came down to rest in our currant bushes. This was a wonderful opportunity for a Middleboro, Massachusetts, was my first 
All during my years in high school I kept bird lover. I ranged the prairies, and regular charge. Here I remained for 
up the bird study that l had begun asa many experiences I had then found a seven years. During this time, without, 
child. I hope, neglecting my duties to my human 

“Te was all settled before I entered parishioners, I spent all the time and 
Harvard that I was going into the minis- what money I could spare on my 
try. So far as I knew, this was to be my ornithological hobby. 
real mission in life. Moreover, it was “ More and more I felt that the 
a kind of tradition in my family birds were my true parish. 
that I was the one to follow in There was no scarcity of 
Grandfather's footsteps. ministers at that time, 

“ After finishing at Harvard, but there were indeed 
I attended the Hartford few who saw clearly 
Theological Seminary, took what was happening 
charge of a church at Mon- to our bird life. 
terey, Massachusetts, for Not many realized 
: that the time was 

near at hand when 

we would be on the 
verge of a losing 
hght against the in- 
sects because of the 
enormous decrease in 
the number of our 
birds. 
"Let me say a word here 
about just one practical rea- 
son why we should all do what 
we can to check the extermination 
of the birds, whether by the gun, trap, 
cat, dog, or by other causes. Birds are 
the natural enemies of insect life. The 
number of insects eaten by our insec- 
tivorous birds ts almost incredible 

"Various experiments show clearly 
how important the birds are as a means 
of checking the increasing hordes of 
insects and the various blights which 
for some time past have been on the 
increase. One experimenter fed 165 
cut worms to a three-ounce robin, and 
the bird went to bed hungry! A night- 
hawk will eat more than five hundred 
mosquitoes in an evening A tiny 
warbler will make away with 3,5 
plant lice in one hour and a yellow- 
throat will eat 10,500 aphids in a day. 
= “The seed-eating birds are likewise 
Blue geese, and a few snow geese, close to the blind from behind which Mr. an invaluable aid to the farmer. In 


Job used his camera. One of the very few pictures of this kind ever taken the stomach (Continued on pase 108) 


A lucky snapshot of a broad-winged hawk bringing bark to reline its nest 


(In the oval) A brood 
of young chickadees pass- 
ing the time away un- 
til luncheon is served 
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Then She Said, "Number, Please!” 
Now It’s "Sign On the Dotted Line" 


HREE years ago, if you had 

happened to drop into.the switch- 

board room of the Detroit Stock 

Exchange, you might have no- 

ticed a young woman with pretty 
chestnut hair and bright blue eyes deftly 
making telephone connections. From her 
cheerful and alert manner you hardly 
would have guessed that she was con- 
valescing from a serious illness, that she 
hadn't a penny in the world, and that she 
wasn't finding it 
exactly a picnic to 
earn a living for 
her two fatherless 
boys and an inva- 
lid mother. 

If you chanced 
to be in Detroit to- 
day and inquired 
about this youn 
woman, you Nou 
probably get some- 
thing of a shock. 

From a job as 
telephone operator 
at one hundred 
dollars a month to 
the head of her 
own company, 
which employs 
two hundred and 
fifty men and 
women, and which 
now does a busi- 
ness of millions 
annually, is a 
pretty big jump to 
make in a little 
less than three 
years. 

Yet that is pre- 
cisely what Edith 
Mae Cummings, of 
Detroit, has Ej 

Edith Mae Cum- 
mings is president 
of the company 
which bears her 
name, one of the most active real estate 
concerns in Michigan. She has branch 
offices in many of the principal cities of 
her state. 

"When my husband died suddenly 
seven years ago," Mrs. Cummings told 
me during a recent trip to New York, 
“he left me one thousand dollars in in- 
surance, some furniture, and two small 
sons and an invalid mother to support. 

“ After our outstanding bills were paid, 
I hadn't a dime left. However, I could 
not afford to waste time bemoaning my 
Staton: I began to look around for a 
job. 
“One evening, after I had made the 
rounds of practically every department 
store in town in the hope of landing a 
place as saleswoman, a friend who was 
chief telephone operator for a big auto- 
mobile concern, dropped into my flat. 
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Rather apologetically she mentioned that 
she would soon have a vacancy on her 
staff. She added that she would be glad 
to train me for the position. 

“I jumped at the chance! 

“In less than a month I was holding 
down a regular job at sixty-five dollars a 
month. And just then sixty-five dollars 
looked bigger to me than sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars would to-day. A few months 
later, when my friend resigned to get 


Edith Mae Cummings, of Detroit, president of the real estate company that 
one! bears her name, and her two sons. Left by the death of her husband with 
the support of her boys and her invalid. mother, seven years ago, Mrs. 
Cummings became a telephone operator; later, she got a job in a real estate 
company, and for the past two years she has been in business for herself 


married, I was made chief operator, and I 
was the proudest woman in Detroit. 

“I stayed with the manufacturing house 
about two years,” Edith Mae Cummings 
went on: “but I didn’t remain long as 
switchboard operator. In an emergency, 
I was asked to do some filing. After that, 
I worked in various departments, finally 
ending up in charge of the pay-roll de- 
partment. When I received an offer at 
more money to act in a similar capacity 
for a larger company, I saw possibilities of 
working into something better and again 
I grabbed at the chance. 

“To add to my still inadequate income, 
I stayed after hours and worked on the 
books. I got. this opportunity because I 
volunteered to help the bookkeeper. Of 
course I knew little about bookkeeping, 
but by keeping my eyes open I soon 
picked up the fundamental principles. 


"[ stayed in this position for several 
months, until I came down with an ill- 
ness which eventually necessitated a se- 
rious operation. The little money that I 
had been able to save went to pay doc- 
tor and hospital bills. 

"When I was released from the hospi- 
tal, I knew that in my weakened condi- 
tion, I could not hold down my old job, 
which was a particularly active one. It 
occurred to me, however, that I might 
manage a switch- 
board again. 

"You can im- 
agine that I was 
happy to find a 
position in one of 
the big hotels. I 
had been there 
only a few months 
when my ability 
to handle long-dis- 
tance calls with 
rapidity and accu- 
racy came to the 
attention of the 

resident of the 

etroit Stock Ex- 
change. He of- 
fered mea position, 
which I gladly ac- 
cepted. It was 
while working at 
the exchange that 
I read an adver- 
tisement which 
was to bring about 
the turning Tome 
in my life and for- 
tunes. This is the 
way it read: 

“Wanted: an in- 
telligent woman of 
theright type. Must 
be a real person. 
Please write for ap- 
pointment. 

“Somehow, that 
advertisement ap- 
pealed to my imagination. I determined 
to investigate it, at any rate. In my let- 
ter asking for an appointment, I wrote: 


“ Everybody has a different idea as to what 
constitutes the right tvpe, but if you will 
grant me a personal interview I will at least 
show you that I am real. 


“T received an immediate answer, tell- 
ing me to call. The man who interviewed 
me—he was the sales director of a real 
estate company—explained that he wanted 
an assistant who could meet clients in his 
absence and talk to them intelligently. 
This assistant must also be able to keep 
books, to write and answer letters, to file 
correspondence and, if necessary, to col- 
lect bills. In short, the position called 
for a sort of super jack-of-all-trades. 

“Naturally, I expected that a person 
fulfilling all these requirements would 


command a big salary. Imagine the 
shock I got when I was told that there 
was no regular salary attached to the job 
—that I was simply to get one fourth of 
one per cent of the profits of the business. 
However, my future employer assured me 
that my commission would be at least as 
much as I was then receiving. ' 

“Looking back on the situation, I am 
inclined to think that it was the compli- 
cated nature of the job that appealed to 
me and made me decide to try it. 

"Well, I stayed with this company 
about eighteen months. During this 
time, I did everything that came to hand. 
I straightened out the bookkeeping and 
persuaded my employer to let me put in a 
new system of my own devising. I in- 
terviewed prospects and sales people, 
made out deeds, wrote advertising, and 
took charge of affairs generally. 

“In fact," and Edith Mae Cummings 
laughed merrily, “I suspect I am a 
natural-born boss. At any rate, a few 
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months later, when my employer decided 
to organize a company of his own and 
move into more attractive quarters, I was 
made general sales director. From the 
start, we made splendid headway. Indeed, 
before very long, my job.had grown so big 
that my employer concluded a man would 
lend more prestige to it than a woman 
would. 

“As I had helped the company to grow 
from fifteen Mec Mihi to more than three 
hundred, I thought that I was entitled to 
hold my position. Picture my honest in- 
dignation, then, when my employer in- 
sisted that I should give it up and try 
held work, in which up to this time I 
had had no experience. 

“The fact is, I don’t think he expected 
me to be able to handle this phase of the 
work any too well; but here, too, I 
managed to paddle my own canoe. At 
this time, our organization had on a sales 
contest. The other contestants had two 
months' start of me; but at the end of the 
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prescribed period, I came out third, pull- 
ing down a bonus of $3,500. In forty-five 
days, I had sold seventy-two lots at a total 
of $110,000, a new record for our office! 
This demonstration of my ability in the 
field made my employer decide that it 
would be wise to reinstate me as general 
sales director. But about this time I 
decided that if I were valuable to him 
I might be just as valuable to myself. 

“I had saved up $5,000, and I had m 
bonus and a lot of big, healthy hopes. 
went out and rented a suite of ofhces in 
one of the handsomest buildings in the 
city and advertised that I was ready for 
business. 

“Of course," she went on, "there were 
some predictions that a woman couldn’t 
make a ‘go’ of real estate on a big scale; 
but you must remember that I had 
already made many contacts in the busi- 
ness world. The first month, I did a 
business of around $50,000.” 

MILDRED HARRINGTON 


Carroll Has Won the Title of“ The Worm King" 


HARLES L. CARROLL, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
known as “The Worm King." 
He sells *night-crawlers," 
shiners, frogs, hellgramites, 

perch-bugs, and minnows to the 
hshermen who come to his Win- 
chester Square sports shop. He 
sends out quantities of bugs, 
small fish, and worms in answer 
to the many requests he receives 
by mail. 

Carroll's present output of 
night-crawlers alone is nearly 
twenty thousand a week. lle 
sells only live, healthy worms. 
Of hellgramites—a many-legged, 
aquatic insect of ugly appearance 
he sells about one thousand a 
week. He could sell many more if 
he were able to obtain them, but 
hellgramites, a perfect bait for 
bass, are scarce and hard to get. 

In addition to the considerable 

uantities of other bait marketed, 
Carroll has sold innumerable 
shiners and minnows throughout 
the United States. These small 
fish are preserved in clear glass 
jars, according to a special 
process invented by Carroll. 
The process preserves their natu- 
ral bright colors, and keeps them 
firm and flexible. 

A regular force of boys and 
young men, equipped with pails, 
slickers, and carbon lamps, search 
the lawns and fields in and about 
Springfield for night-crawlers, or 
dew-worms. This squad of worm 
pickers is a familar sight to 
residents of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. They are experts 
in their line, those worm pickers. 
They know worms and bugs and 
their habits—know where to find them, 
and how to catch them in large numbers. 

Carroll was born in the Saranac Lake 
region of New York State, in the heart of 
a fishing and hunting country. He grew 
up with hunting and fishing; and in time 
became an adept at both. This gave him 
the foundation of experience which has 


of fitted him for his present occupation. He 
is well known as a skillful fisherman, and 
is considered an authority on that sport. 


When, after years of working for some- 
body else, Carroll set out to be his own 


Charles L. Carroll sells worms, bugs, and min- 
nows to the fishermen of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and packs away the bait in special 
glass jars to send to all parts of the United States 


boss, thirteen years ago, his available 
capital was seventy-five dollars. Also, he 
was the mainstay of a widowed mother 
and five younger brothers and sisters. 
With his seventy-five dollars he opened a 
billiard-room, and took into partnership 
long hours and hard work. Later, he 
started his present bait business as an 


accommodation to friends, carrying it on 
with the help of small boy diggers. The 
enterprise soon grew to such proportions 
as to warrant his going into it in a larger 
and more systematic way. He had special 
containers made, carrving his 
label. This marked a forward 
jump in his marketing of the 
bait. 

By rendering honest, depend- 
able service to all his customers, 
Carroll increased his business so 
greatly that he found it neces- 
sary to move to larger quarters. 
‘Lhe billiard tables did not go with 
him to his new place, however, 
because billiards had been over- 
shadowed bv his bait business. 

Carroll started. selling guns, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, and 
tobacco, as a fitting accompani- 
ment to his bait, of which he 
alwavs keeps an adequate sup- 
ply on hand, and for which 
orders come from all over the 
country. 

"So far as I know," said 
Carroll, “there is no other man 
who has a business just like mine. 
It's really astonishing how many 
hshermen there are, both around 
here and at a distance. I believe 
the reason there are so many in 
this state to-day is because now 
they can get bait to fish with. 
After a man gets home from 
work, if it's summer, there's still 
plenty of time to go fishing be- 
fore bedtime. 

“But suppose fishermen had 
to dig bait themselves. Half the 
time they couldn't get any, and 
if they did, it would take them 
so long there'd be little time for 
fishing that day. 

Carroll likes to tell about the time he 
received an order from a large party of 
fishermen in Maine. The men had evi- 
dently forgotten his name, but not his 
honorary title, for the envelope was ad- 
dressed to “The Worm King, Springheld, 
Massachusetts." It reached him with- 
out any delay. R. GILDERT GARDNER 


Hunting Curios for Collectors Gives Him a Thrill 


ILLIAM VAN RENSSE- 

LAER ABDILL does not 

collect curios for himself. 

/^ But from his home, “‘Sun- 

set Lodge,” overlooking the 

Delaware River at Titusville, New Jersey, 

he reaches out in search of curios to satisfy 
the whims of fastidious collectors. 

Many famous men and women have 
asked him to locate ancient chattels for 
them. They may want a rare picture nail, 
an old tablecloth, a bank vault, an odd 
fraternity pin, an ancient stamp, paper 
collars, or even a 
mummy! And the more 
novel the request, the 
more keenly Abdill 
sharpens his wits. 

Not long ago, I found 
him in his relic room, 
which was stacked full of 
strange objects. Even 
the chair he sat on had 
helped to furnish the 
mansion of an early 
Philadelphia family. On 
his desk were letters from 
a United States Senator, 
a California scientist, and 
a representative of Henry 
Ford. 

“Take a peep at this 
one from Scotland," said 
Abdill, handing me a 
letter. 

I reached for the letter 
and read: 

“Do you know where 
I can find a genuine 
petrified Indian of the 
Comanche tribe? Now 
please do your best to 
find me one. I have 
heard you are the man 
who never gives up a 
search. I have a private 
museum and want this 
one unique specimen for my collection." 

“Every mail brings me requests,” said 
Abdill. “It may be years before I finally 
locate the curio desired, but I seldom fail." 

Abdill never admits defeat. This ex- 
plains why he has made such a record 
for himself with collectors as a finder of 
curios. 

Forty dg ago, as a boy, Abdill saved 
various kinds of pins, stamps, and but- 
tons. He classified them and showed them 
to the other boys in the neighborhood, and 


they became collectors too; but Abdill 


could always obtain the best assortments. 
His fame as a collector began to spread 
locally. Soon, women asked him to find 
various pieces of antique furniture, china- 
ware, and pictures for them. And because 
he always found what he went after, his 
reputation extended beyond the limits of 
his home in New jersey: 

"[ was compelled to do this work at 
nights," Abdill told me. “In fact, I do 
yet, for I am a telegraph operator durin 
the day. Every night when I go heme 1 
find a stack of letters. Some are from 
collectors, asking me to locate certain 
curios; others are from agents in various 
parts of the country with whom I cor- 
respond in my effort to find the relics. I 
often start out myself to find the desired 
curio. But, naturally, most of my work 
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is handled by correspondence with agents, 
for I soon fexened where certain things 
might be located. During vacation, holi- 
days, and at nights, I live like a hound on 
the trail of a fox. My years of experience 
have brought me in touch with collectors 
all over the world. 

“One of the hardest requests I ever 
received came from a Chicago banker who 
had a hobby of collecting various kinds 
of collars. He asked me to find him one 


hundred of the paper collars that were 
worn around the year 1870. I wrote let- 


William Van Rensselaer Abdill is a telegraph operator in the daytime, but 
at night he scouts around hunting out curios and relics for thousands of 
eager collectors. He keeps in touch with antique dealers all over the country 


ters to friends in the West and South, but 
the paper collars did not appear. Then 
one day I was rummaging through an old 
country store in Maryland looking for 
buttons behind dusty james and boxes, 
and I unearthed not one paper collar, but 
more than a thousand of the very kind 
my Chicago friend wanted! They were 
even packed in the original boxes, dated 
1873. 

"Last week I received an order for 
three hundred shirt buttons worn more 
than sixty years ago; also a request for 
eight gross of old picture nails, the kind 
which have heads made of glass of differ- 
ent colors. 

"[ had no difficulty in locating the 
shirt buttons, but the nails stumped me 
for a while. Three types were found in 
Iowa City about one month later, and I 
traced the origin of these nails to another 
shop, in southern Missouri. And there I 
found not only eight gross, but a huge 
stock, which I asy disposed of. 

“Right now I am looking for a red and 
black felt parlor tablecloth without one 
hole in it, and I think I will find it in the 
South. This odd request comes from 
Henry Ford through one of his agents. 

“One of my most interesting requests 
came from a man in Maine who wanted an 
ancient anvil and the contents of an old 


blacksmith shop. This puzzled me for a 
long time. Then one day I located an 
old blacksmith shop, established before 
the Revolution, and every piece it con- 
tained was eagerly seized by the man in 
Maine.” 

Abdill receives about a thousand re- 
quests every year for curios and relics. 
Discussing the financial side of his busi- 
ness, he declared that he adjusts his fees 
to the pocketbooks of his deseo Those 
who are able, pay him comparatively high 
prices, while collectors in. poorer circum- 
stances pay much less. 

“Do you ever receive 
freak requests?" I asked 


him. “Orders that are 
entirely impossible | to 
fulfill?” 


“Yes, I do," Abdill 
admitted. “A woman in 
Philadelphia, who has a 
large place filled. with 
all kinds of flowers, kept 
after mefor several vears, 
begging me to find her 
a ver that actually 
speaks. I never heard of 
such a thing, but she in- 
sisted that one grows 
somewhere in the world. 

“Tt is surprising how 
many women have hob- 
bies. They often collect 

.such things as stuffed 
birds, me een beads, 
rings, bells, or stamps. 
Some of them collect 
dishes, books, and mir- 
rors.” 

Abdill's wife is as en- 
thusiastic about his 
hobby as he is, though 
she sometimes laugh- 
ingly complains that her 
home looks more like a 
museum than a private 
house. She handles much of his corre- 
spondence and knows a good deal about 
curios herself. 

I asked Abdill if he ever bought an 
article, and, after selling it, found that 
it was worth much more than he had sold 
it for. 

"Yes," he replied. “A year ago, I 
picked up a rare stamp for which I paid 
seven dollars. Later T sold it to a New 
York dealer for fifteen dollars. To-day 
that same stamp is listed in the cata- 
opus as being worth seven hundred dol- 
ars. 

Abditl has never attempted to make bis 
living out of his hobby, but he gets a big 
thrill out of it. 

"From cellar to attic, my home is 
filled with curios,” he told me. “Under 
my roof right now are slave deeds, old- 
time currency, paintings, documents of 
the Colonies, old railroad time-tables and 
other queer relics. The work makes me 
happy, because every time I fill an order I 
make somebody else happy." 

Abdill claims that if oür cellars and 
attics were cleaned up most of the ma- 
terial which we consider plain junk would: 
be easy to market. Somewhere, he be- 
lieves, there is a buyer fotznéarly every 
piece of junk that ever existed. 

ROBERT H. DENEHEY 
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Only the choicest parts of the tomato 


are in Campbell’ s Tomato Soup! 
——— 


/ 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS LN THE DAILY DIET! 
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How Smart Are Your Children? 


TEST OF SIX-YEAR MENTAL LEVEL 


F YOUR child is six vears old, or if he has the mentality 
of a six-vear-old child, he should be able to repeat one 
of the three following examples absolutely correctly, or 


else two with but one error in cach: 


(a) "We are having a finc time. 
mouse in the trap." 


(b) "Walter had a fine time on his vacation. 


fishing every day." 


(c) "We will go out for a long walk. Please give me my 


pretty straw har.” 
l 


digits backward after hearing them re- 
peated forward. We then try this out on 
a large number of children. 

“Of course you understand, if one 
makes a low score on these tests, it does 
not prove that he is a 'dumb-head,' or that 
he cannot succeed in life. Some very 
capable men do make only moderate 
scores. The intelligence meas- 
ured by these tests consti- 
tutes only a portion of the 
many factors which make for 
achievement in life. A child 
or adult with a moderate or 
even low score, who has great 
determination and industry, 
often succeeds better than a 
person with a high score who 
lacks these two other qualities. 
However, on the positive side, 
the tests do pick out high 
intelligence, and a person to 
whom nature has given this 
"ft is under great responsi- 
Tey to make the most of 
his rich natural endowments. 

“By the tests, we learn 
what an average child of any 
given age can do and ought to 
do. We thus have a basis for 
comparison. A seven-year- 
old child, for instance, ought to tie a double 
bowknot in one minute. If hecandothisat 
age four, we say the child is three vears 
‘above age’ in this particular test. It’s a 
good sign. Some children can’t do this 
until ten or twelve. A child of eight ought 
to count backward from twenty to one in 
forty seconds. If you show a child of six 
a picture with the nose or eyes or mouth 
missing, he ought to notice the omission. 

“Many people would believe it impos- 
sible that such simple little tests as these 
could indicate a child's natural-born men- 
tal power; but experiments extending now 
into the millions prove that they do. For 
instance, we find that it takes more of the 
thing we call intelligence to repeat num- 
bers backward than it does forward. An 
average child of seven will repeat five 
digits forward, and a child of ten will 
repeat six. But if we reverse the order, an 
average seven-year-old child can repeat 
only three backward, a ten-year-old four, 
a twelve-year-old five and an average 
adult six. See how many of your friends 
can repeat six digits backward after hear- 
ing them stated forward once. If they 
can repeat seven or eight, it would be one 
indication, at least, that vou have pretty 


We found a little 


he has read it aloud, say. 


New York, September 5th. 
burned three houses near the center of the city. 
It took some time to put it out. The loss was 
fifty thousand dollars, and seventeen families 
lost their homes. In savinga girl, who was asleep 
in bed, a fireman was burned on the hands. ^O fy 


(Continued from page 9) 


intelligent. friends. 

“The Stanford-Binet 
scale is not entirely re- 
liable above mental age 
fourteen, and must be 
supplemented by other 
mental measuring 
scales. But the average 
mental age of people 
generally is probably 
not much above four- 
teen years. This point 
is in dispute. But a 
good test of a superior 
adult mind is the fol- 
lowing problem, which 
should be solved in five minutes. Try it 
on some of vour friends. 


He went 


“A mother sent her bov to the river to get 
seven pints of water. She gave him a three- 
pint. vessel and a five-pint vessel. 

“Show me how the boy can measure out 
exactly seven pints without guessing at the 
amount. Begin by filling the five-pint vessel. 


TEST OF TEN-YEAR MENTAL LEVEL | 


AND the following selection to a ten-vear-old child, and sav, 
“I wanr vou to read this for me as nicely as vou can." After 
"Very well done. Now, I want you to 
tell me what vou read. Begin at the frst and tell me everything 
vou can remember." The test is passed if the selection is read in 
thirty-hve seconds with not more than two errors, and if eight 
distinct memories are recalled. Following is the selection: 


“When testing a child, the tester must 
get him in a pleasant, eager mood, and 
should have him in a quiet room with no 
one else present. The directions must be 
given in a pleasant, even tone, and al- 
ways exactly the same way. The precise 
words for giving the tests. and also the 
tests and methods, are described in great 


A fire last night 


detail in my book, "The Measurement of 
Intelligence.’ 

“Here is a good test of common sense 
for a ten-year-old. Say to the child: ‘I 
am going to read a sentence with some- 
thing foolish in it, some nonsense. I want 
you to listen carefully and tell me what ts 
foolish about it.’ Then read the sentence 
rather slowly, in a matter-of-fact voice. 
saving, ‘What is foolish about thar?’ 
Here is a sample: 


“A man said, ‘I know a road from my house 
to the city, which is down-hill all rhe wav to 
the city and down-hill all the way back home.” 


“A bright child will at once smile and 
point out the absurdity. The detection of 
absurdities is one of the most serviceable 
tests of the entire scale, and comes nearer 
than any other to being a test of that 
species of mother-wit which we call com- 
mon sense. 

" Another fine indication of a person's 
intelligence is the way he notices similari- 

ties and contrasts. Children 
- usually notice how things are 
| unlike. before they notice 
points in which they are alike. 
Try this on your seven-vear- 


old child: 


“What is the difference. be- 
tween a fly and a butterfly? 

“A stone and an egg? 

“Wood and glass? 


“If he points out impor- 
tant differences it is a sign of 
brightness. Good replies to 
the first question are: "But- 
terflv has bigger wings.’ Un- 
satisfactory replies are: 
“Butterfly makes butter.’ 
‘Butterfly has no feet and 
has! However, the 
' average child has reached 
the twelve-year mental level 
before he will point out fun- 
damental likenesses in the following test. 
Sav to the child: ‘In what way are a snake. 
a cow, and a sparrow alike? Also say, ‘In 
what way are a book, a teacher, and a 
newspaper alike? Satisfactory replies to 
the first are, ‘All can move around,’ ‘All 
breathe air, etc. To the second, ‘All 
teach,’ ‘All give you information,’ etc. 


TEST OF TWELVE-YEAR MENTAL LEVEL 


TO ASKED PAPER MY TEACHER CORRECT I MY 
A DEFENDS DOG GOOD HIS BRAVELY MASTER 


First say to a twelve-year-old child, “Here are three sentences that have the words 
all mixed up so that they don’t make any sense. If the words were changed around 


FOR THE STARTED AN WE COUNTRY EARLY AT HOUR 
| 


in the right order, they would make three good sentences. Look carefully and see if you 
can tell me how each sentence ought to read.” 


Then show the sentences above, all printed in caps so that no clue is given as to 

~ : A M 
Do not state time allowed; but the test is scored “correct 
if two sentences out of the three are given correctly in one minute each, 


which word comes first. 


aa 


ee 


Sedan, $895 — De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
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f. o. b. Detroit 


Unseen Sources of [ong [ife 


An open book to the expert r , , , 
And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


'The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


Butexperts know. And Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter and 
electrical equipment throughout are ex- 
ceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a percent- 
tage of costly chrome vanadium steel 
employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge Brothers, 
for their leather upholstery, will accept 
only a distinctly superior grade of stock. 


Urholsterers concede that you will rarely 
find mohair velvet of equal quality 
and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive fea- 
ture; to the bearings— bigger and better 
than strict necessity requires; to the 
spring leaves and spring clips—chrome 
vanadium, every one; to the motor, 
connecting rods, crankshaft, transmis- 
sion, universal joint, drive shaft, differ- 
ential, rear axle shaft—all made chiefly 
of chrome vanadium; and to numberless 
other examples of high engineering 
standards long ago established and 
strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faith- 
ful service over a period of years. 


Donse BROTHERS INCDETROIT 


Donee Brothers (Canana) MITE D 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Donge BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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“These tests may seem trivial, but the - 


reatest inventions and discoveries are 
argely due to the ability to note dif- 
ferences and resemblances which have 
escaped other men. Millions of people had 
seen apples fall to the ground, but Sir 
Isaac Newton’s mind questioned why they 
fall down, and this led to his discovery of 
the law of gravitation. Seeing relations, 
similarities, and differences is a useful test 
of the higher mental processes of any 
individual. 


"Q'TILL another fine test is to find what 
*J a child sees in pictures. We have pic- 
tures which have been tried on thousands 
of children and thus standardized. (Three 
are reproduced with this article.) In the 
pictures entitled, ‘Dutch Home,’ ‘Canoe,’ 
and ‘Post Office,’ a child of three ought 
to name three objects, a child of seven will 
describe as well as name a number of 
objects. A satisfactory seven-year score 
of the ‘Dutch Home’ picture is, ‘The little 
girl is crying,’ or, “The mother is looking 
at her and there is a little kitten on the 
floor,’ etc. By the age of twelve, the 
average child gives genuine inter pretation 
of what each picture means. Good twelve- 
year-old answers about the ‘Dutch Home’ 
are, "The child has spilled something and 
is getting a scolding, “The baby is crying 
because she does not like her dinner,’ etc. 
“One of the best tests is the Ball and 
Field Test—on this page. It is a good 
test of practical judgment. It shows how 
well a child can meet a real, rather than 
an imaginary, situation. It must adjust 
means to a practical end. We score the 
test by comparing the path the child 
marks out with a number selected from 
several hundred at each age level. Im- 
provement in plan with increasing mental 
age is steady and fairly rapid. This test 
ales s excites the child's interest. 
“However, the best single test of any- 
one’s intelligence is, the number 
of words of his mother tongue 
which he can clearly define. You 


can estimate a person's intelli- 

ence pretty closely by giving 

him a vocabulary test, and it ©) ©) 

won’t take more than ten min- 

utes. Everybody hears his B 3 5 4 5 


mother tongue from babyhood, 


and his mental alertness 1s to a 

high degree indicated by his vo- 

tabular. Some exceptions oc- 

cur, but it is better than any 

other three tests combined. ¢ 1 8 9 10 
“The list of words in the Stan- 

ford scale consists of 100, se- 

lected by a certain rule from a o 

dictionary containing 18,000 À S N M M 


words. To find a person's vo- 
cabulary, you multiply the num- 
ber of words he can define from 
this list by 180. If you use only 
a Sc-word list, you multiply by 
360. For instance, a person who 
defines twenty words correctly in 
the list of 100 has a vocabularv of 
20 x 180, or 3,6co words. The 
following are the standards for 
different years: 


Age Words Vocatulary 


8 vears 20 3.600 
10 years 30 5.400 
12 years 40 +200 
14 years 50 9,000 
Average adult — 65 11,700 


Superior adult 75 13,500 
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“If you are testing a 
child’s vocabulary, he 
ghouls oe ncouraged 
requent saying, 
"That's ine, oot are 
doing beautifully. You 
know lots of words.’ 
Never tell the child his 
definition is not correct, 
and avoid saying any- 
thing that would give a 
lead as to meaning. 

“Of course no one test 
will measure a person's 
intelligence. We use six 
tests for each year level, 
allowing two months of 
‘mental age’ for each 
test he passes over and 
above those designed for 
his physical age. For 
instance, if a child passes 
all the eight-year tests 
and three in year nine 
and one in year ten, its 
age level is eight years 
and eight months, and 
so on. It is usually nec- 
essary to give thirty or 
more tests to each child 

“This gives 1n only 
a very meager idea of the 
numerous complicated 
steps in devising intelli- 
gence tests and deter- 
mining just what it is in 


the human mind which ` 


the tests measure. But 
it seems thoroughly dem- 
onstrated that these 
simple devices do meas- 
ure with considerable re- 
liability the thing we call 
‘general intelligence." 

hey give us suggestions 
and indications, also, of 


SCORING CARD FOR BALL AND FIELD TEST 


Nos. 1 to 5 are samples of “superior plans", satisfactory at XIT 


SCORING CARD FOR DESIGN A 


Drawings scored “failure” 


Sopa n 
qua Sms 


SCORING CARD FOR DESIGN B 


Drawings scored "correct" 


Drawings scored “failure” 


HO BR 
I Oa 


Nos. 21 to 30 are failures 


a child’s moral and social traits; 
but special batteries of tests 
have now been devised, par- 
ticularly by Doctor Paul F. 
Voelker, president of Battle 
Creek College, and by Doctors 
Cady and Raubenheimer of 
Stanford University, by which 
morality and character can be 
measured almost as reliably as 
we could measure general intelli- 
gence a dozen years ago. 


s E USED the character 
tests on the gifted chil- 

dren after selecting them by in- 
telligence tests, and on special 
control groups for comparison. 
The question to be investigated 
here was this: ‘Is the bright boy 
more likely to be a bad boy than 
the average? Is the brilliant girl 
the one that is most likely to go 
wrong? The popular impression 
has ab 'ays been that many gen- 
iuses have been immoral; that 
the keen, intelligent, and gifted 
are also more likely to be the 
ones who are lacking in moral 
sense and sound ideas of rectitude. 
“Very happily our whole re- 
search proved quite the contrary. 
Let us take one simple test for 
example. This test was designed 
to measure the tendency of the 
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That well-groomed look 
Professional men and successful business men 
— doctors, bankers, lawyers — know that a 
clean, fresh, well-groomed appearance is an 


immeasurable asset. 


This unique creation, Palmolive After Shav- 
ing Talc, gives that fresh, clean look you want. 
It removes after shave “shine.” And yet leaves 


no powdered look. 


It isa powder for men, providing features 


unknown before. 


Personal to all 


—_ 


Palmolive Shaving Cream users 


We have prepared a new-type talc for you that ends 
all shine without that powdered look —Now, accept 
a can of this unique creation — just send coupon 


GENTLEMEN: 
We have developed a new-type talc for you. 


A talc that takes all that after-shave shine 
away; yet that’s invisible on the face. 


A talc that meets the desires of gentlemen in pro- 
viding the well-groomed appearance they want, 
without the “powdered” look 
that followed old-time talcs. 

Now as a favor to us, please 
accept a two weeks' trial can 
to test. Just mail the coupon 
below. Let us show you what 
we have done. 


A new-principle creation 
We are experts in skin care, 
as you know. We make 
Palmolive Soap, a leading toilet soap of the world. 


Used after shaving. all 
"shine" goes — yet no 
trace powder shows 


Palmolive Shaving Cream—a most amazing success + 


in its field — is another of our creations. 


Palmolive After Shaving Talc is different from 
any preparation of like purpose you have ever 
tried. It is based on scientific findings. Is the 
result of long experiment in the noted Palmolive 
laboratories. 


Before offering it to you, we spent some years 
in perfecting it. 

We tried scores of formulas, tested scores of 
powder blends, tried colors without number to 


Also 10-day tube of Palmolive 
Shaving Cream 
The unique creation that's winning thou- 
sands away from old-time shaving soaps 
— corrects five mistakes of ordinary shaving 
preparations for you. Send the coupon. 


PALMOLIVE AFTER SHAVING TALC 


find one that would smooth the face, yet not 
show a trace of powder. 


We consulted skin specialists on what was 
best for the skin. Then, in collaboration with 
them, perfected this scientific creation providing 
two unique features unknown before, we believe, 
in either talc or powder. 


First: It is invisible. Men 
to show. 

Second: It is a scientific 
combatant of skin roughness 
—keeps the skin smooth and 
soft. 


On the market but a short 
while, thousands of men to 
whom good grooming is essen- 
tial are making its use a 
twice-a-day habit—after shav- 
ing in the morning; before 
dinner in the evening. 

We believe it will delight 
you. Send us the coupon. Do it now. We'll 
send you a can of this talc, also a 10-day tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. 3374 


TRY IT—FREE 


and a 10-day tube of Palmolive Shaving Cream 


don't like powder 


USE always before an eve- 
ning at theatre, dance—or 
wherever an appearance of 
Jresh grooming is 
important 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to Dept. 
B-1243, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin should address The Palmolive Com- 


pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. 
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child to pretend to know things which he 
did not know—a fairly prevalent form 
of dishonesty. It is a good test to try 
on your friends or children. We first 
asked the child a long series of such ques- 
tions as these: 


1. Do you know who discovered America? 

2. Do you know who wrote “Huckleberry 
Finn"? 

3. Do you know who was the prophet who 
spent the night in the lions! den? 


4. Do vou know what the receiving wires of 


a wireless are called? 


“Now, later on, without warning, we 
tested their actual information on these 
same questions. The child was given 
practically the same questions with a 
number of answers attached, and asked to 
mark which answer was correct. These 
statements merely reversed the questions 
already given, but the child had to know 
the correct answer. The following are 
examples: 


. America was discovered by Drake, Colum- 
bus, Balboa, Cook. 
2. “Huckleberry Finn” was written by Alger, 
AE Henty, Mark Twain. 
The prophet who spent the night in the 
lions’ den was Daniel, Jonah, David, Joel. 
4. The receiving wires of a wireless are called 
amplifiers, detectors, reflectors, antennie. 


“Now, if the child had faked on many 
of the first set of questions, the second 
was almost sure to catch him. His chances 
for guessing correctly each time are nearly 
nil. Thus, we got some sure indications 
of his honesty. 


"THE complete battery of tests was 
given to 532 children of the main 
gifted group and to 533 unselected or aver- 
age children of a control group. A com- 
parison of the scores of the gifted and the 
control groups showed a significant moral 
superiority of the gifted group for both 
sexes and at all ages. Incidentally, the 
girls in both the gifted and the control 
groups ranked higher than the boys in 
these morality tests, with the single ex- 
ception of the test for honesty. In the 
honesty test, however, the bovs of both 
groups made a better showing than the 
girls. 

"One interesting fact revealed by these 
tests was that both the gifted boys and the 
average bovs get worse between 12 and 13. 
They actually fall back in moral develop- 
ment. This proves that boys of about that 
age have rather a hard time to go through. 
lt is when they especially need sympathy 


and understanding on the part of both’ 


their parents and teachers. But girls, it 
turned out, have no such drop in their 
character development. They just keep 
getting better and better all the time. 
This is a very happy showing. 

“The total outcome of these moral 


tests should be encouraging to the fathers 
and mothers of unusually bright children. 
It shows that parents do not need to be 
alarmed for fear their bright boy or girl is 
more likely to go wrong than less gifted 
ones. Indeed, the investigation proved that, 
as a rule, the gifted child has reached the 
stage of character development at nine which 
the average unselected child does not reach 
until about fourteen, Certainly a happy 
finding when we reflect that these gifted 
children will probably furnish a great 
many of our future leaders." 


A’ THIS point I asked Professor Ter- 
man if he did not find that a great 
many children who were prodigies in some 
special direction such as music, drawing, 
mechanical genius, and the like, were very 
ordinary or below average in other direc- 
tions. “You know," I said, "that it is 
almost a universal belief that musical, 
artistic, poetic, and inventive geniuses are 
likely to be freaks and lacking in what we 
call ‘common horse sense.” 

“No,” replied Professor Terman, "the 
conviction I gained was the opposite. We 
found no basis for the theory that nature 
makes a man weak in one direction be- 
cause she has made him strong in some 
other. I confess that I came out of this 
research with a much higher opinion of 
the real intelligence of musicians, artists, 

oets, and the like, than is usually held. 
Even if they do not have very wide gen- 
eral education, they have to Kese pretty 


wide general intelligence to do real creative . 


work. i 

“Without a background and founda- 
tion of general intelligence, the mediocre 
or dull boy with unusual mechanical 
ability is likely to become just a good 
tinkerer. True, he is rather a handy 
tinkerer, but not a real mechanical genius. 
And the mediocre person who has the 
local reputation that he can ‘just draw 
anything’ is more than likely to become a 
third-rate cartoonist or a sign painter. 

“Such persons lack big ideas. We ran 
down twenty-six so-c called ‘prodigies’ in 
music and drawing where each child had 
only average general intelligence or below, 
and in every case we became convinced 
they were merely clever copyists. 

“Take a case such as Blind Tom, the 
musical negro, who was a moron. He was 
advertised as a wonderful musician. But 
he had merely wonderful facility in re- 
producing melodies he had heard« he had 
no creative musical ability whatever. I 
think great art requires great intelli- 
gence.” 

“You believe then.” I said, "that these 
mental tests are of real value in discover- 
ing the general intelligence and the special 
abilities of children, and enable you to 
predict what they can do and what they 
are really made of, better than can be done 
by parents and teachers.” 


“Yes,” was the reply; “they are a very 
great aid to our personal judgment. In 
my 'Measurement of Intelligence, I re- 
late numerous cases where the tests have 
proved their validity and reliability. 

"One good instance of the value of 
mental tests in picking out genius is that 
of Henry Cowell. . When I ran on to him. 
some fifteen years ago, he was a boy of 
about twelve. He had never gone to 
school, and was living out near here in the 
country, where he was weeding people's 
lawns and acting as janitor in the little 
local school. He had read textbooks in 
botany, and even at that age, without any 
schooling, he probably knew more about 
California wild flowers than any botanist 
in his district. He was debating whether 
to become a musician or a plant breeder. 

“The boy was whistling all the time 
and improvising music, although ignorant 
of the laws of harmony. He was support- 
ing his mother and himself on about fifteen 
dollars a month, and out of that he man- 
aged to buy a piano on the instalment 
plan. I tested Henry, and found his 
intelligence rating above 140. His mother 
was an able woman who had published 
two novels. 

"] told Professor Seward here in the 
university about him, and he said, ‘If he 
is that kind of boy, he ought to have his 
chance.’ So the credit for starting Henry 
belongs to Professor Seward and not to 
me. lle interested a number of people, 
and Henry was thus given a musical edu- 

cation. ‘To-day he is a musical composer 
of note, although: I believe, his composi- 
tions and methods of piano playing have 
been subjects of much debate among 
musical critics. But no one doubts that 
he possesses great musical talent or that 
he also possesses high intelligence. 
» 
ERE was a case where our mental 
tests pointed to a boy’s real talent, 
and gave a true genius a chance. 

“Not only the exceptional child, but 
every child should be mentally tested, I 
think, and all the aids of modern psy- 
chology placed at the service of the child 
and its parents, to enable i it to make the 
most of itself in the world.” 


Eprror's Note: In another interview, next 
month, Doctor Terman tells vou how a bright 
child should be handled. In the foregoing dis- 
cussion he indicated how gifted children are 
identified; and in the one that is to follow, he 
rounds out the subject by telling you what to 
do with a boy or girl who shows a mental ave 
in advance of his physical age. Should a bright 
child be pushed ahead, or held back? Is he 
likely to become sickly and one-sided? Is he 
fond of games? Can he adjust himself socially? 
What kind of homes are bright children most 
likely to come from? What subjects do they 
like best? These and other questions he an- 
swers next month. His answers are of univer- 
sal interest, and of great importance to parents 
and teachers. 


Kelland Gives You the Inside Story of Scattergood Baines 


visions of a fine flaying. But instead 
there were gracious words, and criticism 
which was invaluable. Mr. Brown told 
me here was a character he understood, 
that acted and talked like a human being. 
I always try to remember that, and to 


(Continued from page 15) 


write each story so that, if Mr. Brown be 
still there, he will continue to see truth, 
and to read of a character familiar to him 
by daily contact with its like. 

Of course there was humor. These men 
and women do funny things, just as the 


inhabitants of San Francisco or New York 
or Constantinople or Peking do funny 
things. But they appreciate the humor of 
themselves. Nobody enjoyed it more than 
the folks in town when the old farmer 
drove up to our new traffic post in the 
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lewett! 


Jewett has built a new car. A 

newer motor car. It is a Jewett 
of exquisite beauty and charm. Smart, easily 
driven, roomy, and comfortable. And back 
of its beauty and charm and grace—a perfect 
mechanism that has made the dependableness 
of Paige and Jewett cars the envy of the 
industry for 17 years. 
Let your anticipations run high when you 
first go to see this newest and smartest Jewett. 
For the builders of Jewett have gone far to 
embellish this car of moderate size and moder- 
ate cost with things that in the past have 
been reserved only for those of great wealth. 
The very lines of this Jewett instantly bespeak 
style. Its cushioned seats resemble those of 
the drawing room. Its walnut-finish panels, 


skillfully inlaid, give an air of customvexclu- 
siveness quite uncommon. Its instrument 
panel is as charming as a beautiful watch, 
and the instruments as accurate. _ 

See this Jewett soon. Its appearance is bound 
to win your instant admiration. Let the Jewett 
representative explain its hidden mechanical 
merit—the tremendous power and speed its 
ultra-modern motor (considerably larger than 
the formerJewett motor) generatesso economi- 
cally, the length of life assured by its positive, 
high pressure lubrication, the strength of its 
chassis and the safety of its Paige-Hydraulic 
4-Wheel brakes. 

This new Jewett is now on display at Paige- 
Jewett salesrooms. See it — you'll like it 
immensely, and you'll buy it. imo 
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square, and hitched his team to it. We 
used to laugh over the man who was so 
"near" that when he brought three 
scantlings to the mill to be planed, he also 
brought along a basket to take home the 
shavings for kindling. And I got some 
chuckles out of the old lady who saw me 
go to the public library, and wanted to 
know what I was going after a book for, 
when I wrote books myself. 

There was good conversation; no man 
can turn a neater or more telling phrase— 
or one that will sting and tingle longer— 
than your Vermonter. 


LL of which accounts for the birth of 

Scattergood. And I didn't have to 
think him up. All I had to do was to 
piece him together. All the ingredients 
were there, waiting to be assembled. 

He has met with a gratifying reception 
by the people of this country, and some- 
times I am at a loss to account for it. But 
then, again, I feel this is largely because so 
many of us derive from that stock; because 
there is something in us which responds to 
the honest old New England strain. We 
like the old things and the old thoughts 
and the old decencies—and we grope for 
the safe and comfortable feeling of them 
in this age of traffic and haste and radios 
and jazz. 

I think we have an uneasy feeling that 
all this racket and money and machinery 
and invention are not really progress, but 
are something menacing 1 elieve those 
of us who knew the fine, amiable, leisurely, 
modest days of the late Eighties and ear 
Nineties feel that we have not made such 
strides ahead, but, rather that we have 
been hustled and bustled off into a noisy, 
uncomfortable side path away from the 
solid road. And so, perhaps, when you 
read a Scattergood story you get for a 
moment the reassurance that the broad 
highway is still there, solid to the feet, 
waiting for us to come again into sane and 
reasonable ways, ready, whenever we 
shall desire to tread it aga‘n. 

I think, and I hope, that one reason for 
the popularity of these stories—and THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE assures me they are 
popular—is that it lets us imagine that 
underneath our vexed surface still abides 
the fruitful core. We may imagine for an 
hour that those admirable things upon 
which we look back with reverence and 
admiration still exist, though buried under 
the rubbish of a progress which seems to 
be purely material, and is so lamentably 
lacking in spirituality. Maybe that is 
it. It would make me very happy to 
think so. 

Now, as to the name itself: It was 
manufactured. I never heard of a human 
being named Scattergood when I nailed 
those syllables together into a name which 
I believed to be purely fanciful, but which, 
in its sound, represented something of the 
character of the man. But I was mistaken. 
I have had no fewer than a dozen letters 
from men in various parts of the coun- 
try whose family name is Scattergood. 
Friendly letters, I am delighted to re- 
port, from men who seemed to feel that 


I had made no ill use of their patro- 
nymic. 

There are so many letters! After each 
story appears in THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE the letters come; and they come 
from men and women and children. Nor 
from one class nor profession nor locality. 
I hear from bankers if a bank be men- 
tioned, from ministers, from sailors in 
foreign ports, from merchants, from lum- 
bermen. Sometimes these letters distress 
and amaze—letters from widows in 
straitened circumstances asking for ad- 
vice. They seem to feel that the author of 
Scattergood Baines must be able to con- 
trive in real life those adroit plans by 
which Scattergood in the world of fiction 
manages to pull somebody's chestnuts out 
of the fire. And real, concrete facts like 
these are not pleasant to read nor simple 
to remedy. 

Gentlemen, scenting in me some strain 
of business acumen, offer me money- 
making opportunities, or suggest that I 
form partnerships for the projection of 
some venture: 1 to furnish the capital and 
also that brand of executive ability which 
enables Scattergood to make money for 
himself and his friends. I fear I should 
prove an abysmal disappointment. 


"T BEN there is the gratifyingly large 
percentage who congratulate me upon 
being respectable. It is lovely to be re- 
spectable, especially if one is an author. 
Because so many folks seem to feel that an 
author is peculiarly susceptible to the sort 
of temptations which might muddle up 
his respectability. So, beyond the hun- 
dred-mile limit from my home, I have 
achieved respectability on Scattergood’s 
shoulders. . . . But it goes deeper than 
that. It is a protest, and a protest from 
readers of that class whose protest is 
significant. I do not mean the so-called 
intelligentsia, the modern young men and 
women and older men and women, but the 
folks who live in homes and work at jobs, 
and prosper and bring up families in the 
regular routine of wedlock. 

These folks seem to object to certain 
phases of our modern literature, and to 
approve of Scattergood because he has not 
been dragged along with the movement. 
These folks seem to have outgrown the 
bovish taste for writing words on the 
alley fence, and object to writers who 
cling to that questionable pleasure. They 
tell me they like Scattergood because his 
object in life seems to be to live in a story 
told for the purpose of giving pleasure, 
and not for the purpose of attracting the 
attention of the censors. They never puff 
me up by telling me Scattergood is great 
literature, but they do tell me they derive 
pleasure from him, and look forward to 
more of the same. 

And there's a point. Scattergood be- 
lieves the business of an author is to tell a 
story, and that the business of a story is 
to provide enjoyment for the reader. He 
doesn't believe in eccentricity of style, nor 
in playing tricks. And his idea of enjoy- 
ment is pleasure. He tells me that he and 
I could get a lot higher literary reputation 


if we would stop trying to give folks a 
pleasant hour, and would go in for be- 
wildering them, or shocking them, or 
disgusting them. But he won't do it. He 
says he doesn't need a literary reputation 
that badly. Here's his idea of it: 
“‘Supposin’ we write a story," says he, 
"and this here AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
feller prints it. W-al, what happens, eh? 
They tell me along about seven-eight 
million folks reads it—and enj'ys it. Man 
is of few days and full of trouble. I 
calc’late we give each of them seven- 
eight million folks along about a half-hour 
of fun. And crowd out a half-hour of 
trouble. Every time we write up one of 
them yarns, then, we cram into the world 
mebbe four million hours of pleasure that 
wa'n't there before. And that's good 
enough for me. You kin set and worry 


_ about bein’ lit’ry all you've a mind to, but 


I'm jest content with them pleasure 
hours." 

So, what can you do with a man like 
that? 


HEN, once in a while, something 

pretty startling happens, and you sort 
of wonder about things, and feel middling 
small, and hope you're not rocking the 
boat. A letter comes, and you wake up to 
a sort of responsibility which gives you 
the cold shivers—and at the same time 
makes you feel as if you had been pro- 
moted just a shade above the human 
race. For instance: 

A couple of years ago there came to me 
a letter on the stationery of an obscure, 
and not especially respectable, hotel in 
Ohio. It was written in pencil and hur- 
riedly, and by a girl. This was just after 
the appearance of that Scattergood story 
which told of the old mother who spent 
all her earnings advertising in newspapers 
in distant cities for the return of her son. 
I read this letter, and my hat blew off. I 
never had a thing hit me between the 
eyes as this thing did. 

The girl told me she was not yet twenty. 
When she was seventeen she had run 
away from home with a man who turned 
out to be a pretty bad one. Not only was 
he a crook, but in times of stress he had 
sent her out on the streets. Naively she 


.confessed that she and her man were 


wanted by the police of nearly every city 
in America. 

“I read your story last night,” she said. 
“Tve never been home and I've never 
written home. I was ashamed to face 
them. I’ve wanted to go so bad, but I 
didn't dare. But there was a copy of THE 
AMERICAN MacaziNE in this hotel and I 
read your story. He is away some place.” 
[That was sort of significant.] “Now 
my bag is packed and I'm taking a 
train in a few minutes for home. I never 
would have dared if I hadn't read that 
story.” 

A thing like that makes you stop and 
think, doesn’t it? 

Scattergood never said anything about 
it to me; but I'll bet the old fellow thought 
it was worth all the work I’ve made him 
do in these ten years of our association. 


A “DOCTOR OF TROUBLES” tells you next month why many people find their trials 
heavier than they can bear. Couples who think they can no longer live together, parents 
who are bewildered by the actions of their children, men and women lost in all sorts of 
chaos, come to him seeking help; and he gives it, free. ‘‘Thousands Bring Their Trou- 
bles to This Quiet Teacher” is the title of this remarkably interesting and helpful article. 
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Your health lies 
in your own hands 


Ordinary precaution prompts you to 
wash your hands often. Yct, merely 
washing them clean is not enough. You 
must also dry them safely clean with an 
individual, never-before-used towel. For 
just a few cents a day you can enjoy 
the comfort, convenience and absolute 
safety of ScotTissue Towels. Use them 
in your home, office, garage, auto- 


mobile, factory. 


Half- Portion Jonesy 


( Continued from page 44) 


"['ve seen more beautiful," snapped 
Miss Saaks. 

Jonesy said nothing. Not once did she 
tootle that day. 

In a week, for all the little excitement 
her appearance had occasioned, Marjorie 
Bennett had been forgotten. Jonesy 
tootled again. Woody teased her again. 
Miss Saaks reiterated her auguries. And 
Walter Skahan scowled in his old familiar 
manner. 

And then she turned up. Unexpectedly. 
At a rainy noon hour when everyone was 
out to lunch in the nickel-and-dime-serve- 
yourself-cafeteria across the street. She 
made herself comfortable at Woody's desk. 
She wore blue, a robin's-egg blue that 
went gloriously with her,golden hair. A 
straight, soft, tailored thing it was, of 
some sort of flannel. A picture she made, 
all golden and blue, against the rain- 
splashed windows with the leaden sky 
beyond. 

Woody saw her that way when he came 
in from lunch, Jonesy hanging on one arm, 
Miss Saaks on the other. Jonesy had been 
laughing; but the laugh died in her throat 
when she saw Marjorie. Woody dashed 
over with his greetings. 

“Miss Bennett! Sure! Stay just where 
you are! Of course you can use my table! 
Glad to have you. Sure! Make yourself 
comfortable! Need anything? How's the 
height? Too high? All. right? Gosh! 
I've got a better eraser than that! Wait a 
minute. Just wait a minute!" 


A ND Jonesy remained right where she 
had stopped when Woody had dashed 
from her side. She blinked her eyes and 
swallowed. Her face was a tragic mask, 
and she made the shabbiest little figure 
imaginable. Because of the rain, she had 
on a boy's yellow slicker that enveloped 
her from neck to heels. Pulled down over 
her hair was an old black felt hat that had 
no shape to speak of. The rubber sandals 
on her shoes oozed water. She seemed 
dead to the world about her. 

Miss Saaks bellowed at her, “Say, 
Jonesy! Come to life! You're standing. in 
a lake!” 

She dashed over to pull her out of her 
slicker, grasping the opportunity to hiss 
into one of the ears under the mane of 
black hair: 

“Come out of it, you little fool! You're 
giving the show away!” 

Jonesy flashed her a stricken look. Her 
lips trembled. In that instant she laid 
bare her heart to Miss Saaks. Poor kid! 
She was only nineteen. She dragged off 
her hat, tugged at her rubber sandals, 
slipped into her ink-smudged smock, and 
climbed up on her perch. She kept her 
nose down all afternoon. Her pencil was 
seen to be moving, but anyone who cared 
to look could see that her tongue was not 
| clamped in the corner of her mouth. 
Which meant that whatever work she 
turned out that afternoon was not worth 
a red copper! s 

All through the afternoon Woody 
danced attention on Marjorie. He sharp- 
ened her pencils. He brought her fresh 
paper. He arranged the table light for her. 


esenting the New 


Chrysler 


Quality Standardization 


Built as only Chrysler builds — - 


under the great Chrysler plan of 
quality Standardization — group 
manufacture in Chrysler's vast 
plants by one manufacturing 
organization where all the gigantic 
Chryslerfacilitiesand resourcesare 
utilized to give greater value and 
finer quality. 


Value 


Never before, at this price, have 
you been able to get so many fea- 
tures, such great operating econ- 
omy, such astonishing value. 


50 Miles per Hour 


Speed with comfort. No rattle or 
shakeorshimmy. 50 milesperhour 
—and the easiest, smoothest miles 
you ever had in a four. 


5to25 Milesin Eight Seconds 


Chrysler “50” gives you brilliant, 
flashing Chrysler pick-up — far 
finer than any car of equal price. 


Economy 


25 miles to the gallon—thanks to - 


engine improvements and scien- 
tifically accurate gas distribution. 
Here is thrift—practical thrift that 
has never before been accom- 
plished with such performance re- 
sults—thrift that proves Chrysler 
quality,engineeringskilland value. 


Full-Sized All-Steel Bodies 


Chrysler “50” is a full-sized car. 
Nothing cramped or skimped in 
its strong all-steel bodies. Seats are 
wide and easy. Every detail is 
planned to give you the finest 
riding and greatest comfort. 


Beauty 


Each Chrysler **50" is a Chrysler 
—and that means thc finest, the 
most alluring style. 
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A Four of Highest Quality 


and Value~of Sensational 


Chrysler 


The new Chrysler “50” is 
the fourth and final step 
in Walter P. Chrysler’s 
gigantic Quality Stand- 
ardization plan of build- 
ing four quality cars to 
supply the four greatest 
motor markets— under 
one name, by one manu- 
facturing organization, in 
one group of plants, and 
economically marketed by 
one unified distributing 
organization. 

With the introduction of 
the Chrysler *50", Chry- 
sler quality and value now 
reach the millions who 


Coupe $750 


Coach $780 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


have long wanted the ad- 
vantages of Chrysler per- 
formance, engineering 
skill, fine workmanship 
and long life in a lower 
priced car. 


It is designed to accom- 
plish savings so pro- 
nounced, to give you size 
and power and comfort 
and long life so much 
greater that you will not 
want to consider any 
other car in the same 
price class. 


Chrysler dealers have 
the “50”. See it. Ride in it. 


Sedan $830 


Performance. 


HRYSLER 50 


FINEST OF FOURS BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER. BUILDS 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles per Hour 
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Those Lovely Teeth Are Priceless 


age thank you in after years if 
you teach her now the way to 
healthy, happy teeth. And you can't 
afford to let her take chances, for her 
beauty, her health and her mental 
development, all depend so much on 
her teeth. 


Teach her the simplest, yet most ef- 
fective beauty secret in the world... 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Colgate's is the modern way to pro 
tect the charm of beautiful teeth. It 
makes them flash white and lovely 
when you talk or smile. It brings out 
all their natural beauty. But more 


important . . . it will help to keep 
your teeth and gums healthy, for Col- 
gate's foams into every hard-to-get-at 
place between the teeth and under the 
edges of the gums. 


Colgate's penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It loosens 
these impurities at once. Then it 
washes them away, leaving your teeth 
and gums absolutely clean. Your 
mouth feels clean after using Colgate's 

. and it is clean. You'll like the 
taste of Colgate's . . . even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Priced right, too! 
Large tube, 25c. 


He stood behind her back and studied her 
stroke, admiring it openly. He knew not 
that anyone else existed. l 
Once Marjorie said to Woody, loud 
enough for everyone to hear, “If you 
aren't a blessed infant for all your pen 
No business sense at all! Not at all! I do 
believe I'll take you under my wing and 
put you wise to a few things! What's the 
of having ability if you don't know 
how to get a good price for it? H’m?” 
Walter Skahan’s ruler and T square 
dropped to the floor just then with a noisy 
clatter. P 


MABJORIE evidently enjoyed her little 
stay in the office, for she took to drop- 
ping in frequently. Always dressed with 
a sort of casual effectiveness. In blue. Or 
green. Or black. And anyone knows how 
a pure blonde looks in blue, or green, or 
black. 

Atherevery appearance Woody bounded 
to greet her and make her comfortable, 
while a blight seemed to fall at once upon 
the rest of the office. 

One night Marjorie had some things to 
carry back to her studio and Woody of- 
fered to escort her. 

** You'll never get into the subway with 
that load," he said. “At the rush hour, 
too. They’ll about kill you. You’d better 
let me go along.” . 

Walter Skahan interrupted then. 

“Miss Bennett goes my way;” he said. 
“T could see her home." 

“Oh no! Never mind!” cried Marjorie 
quickly. ‘‘There are some things I want 
to show Woody at my studio." She put 
her arm through his, then, and meled, 
“Come along, if you're going." 

When they were gone Jonesy looked at 
Miss Saaks out of tragic eyes: 

* Did—did you hear what he said? He 
—he was afraid she'd—she'd g-g-get killed 
in the s-s-subway. Isn't it a j-joke? I've 
been going home alone in the subway for 
two y-yu-years and he never—he never 
th-thought I'd get k-k-killed. Isn't it— 
isn't it just too—too—” 

And down went her head on her draw- 
ing table, while her whole body quivered 
with sobs. 

Miss Saaks flew across the room to her. 

“Shush, Jonesy! Old Osborn's still in 
his office! He'll hear you! Come on out! 
Come home with me!” 

Jonesy sniffed in her sobs and sat up. 

‘Don’t mind me," she said. “I get 
like that sometimes. Say things I don't 
mean. As if it makes any erince to 
me who Woody goes with.” 

Miss Saaks got angry then. 

“Of course it does, Tonecy?'ahe snapped. 
“Don’t try any shenanigan with me. Of 
course it makes a difference to you who 
Woody goes with! You make me sick, 
anyway! You're letting her walk away 
with him! You had first claim on him, 
didn’t you? Why don't you fight her? 
You used to have enough spunk once. 
Where’s it all gone to?” 


Jonesy’s shoulders drooped. She hung 
her head: her lips quivering. 
'** [—I don't know,” she wailed. **I—I 


get sort of—sort of paralyzed when she's 
around.” 

“Paralyzed”? Miss Saaks snorted. 
“Tt would take ten like her to do that to 
me! Fight re Jonesy Fight her on her 
own ground! Get some decent clothes! 
Doll up! Buy some glad rags! You're not 
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Backed by Burroughs 


*100 


Delivered U. S. A. 
$115 ín Canada 
Easy terms if desired 


Adds to $1,000,000.00 
One hand control 
Standard keyboard 

Convenient desk size 
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ation-Wide Servic 


Burroughs maintains 
1,500 specially trained i d 
scrvice men, distrib- $ 
uted in 462 centers in 

the United States and 

Canada. Allare salaried 
employees of Bur- 

roughs, trained by 
Burroughs and placed 

by Burroughs where 

they can best serve 
Burroughs users, 
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Portable Adding Machine 


The new Burroughs Portable Adding 
Machine has received the most enthusi- 
astic reception ever accorded to a Bur- 
roughs product. 


Likeevery Burroughs made,the Portableis 
backed by Burroughs Mechanical Service. 


Each man in this service organization is 
trained, paid and controlled by the Com- 
pany itself. Each is placed where he can 


BURROUGHS ADDING 


6560 SECOND BOULEVARD © H 


best serve Burroughs users. This insures 
standard factory service for users 
everywhere. 


This service is one of the outstanding 
reasons why over a million Burroughs 
Machines have been sold and why more 
than 35,000 Burroughs Portables are 
already in use—a sales achievement which 
smashes all previous records. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont.—Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World. 


ADDING 


BOOKKEEPING 


: CALCULATING 


AND BILLING 


MACHINI 
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Pays for Itself 
-in Time Saved | 


Herz is the new-day means of rapid travelat low- 
est cost. Direct—safe—convenient—comfortable! 


Ride the Single to work—and save at least an 
hour each way. Ride it on errands—and park 
it in any 2x8 ft. space. Ride it into the coun- 
try —and enjoy traveling as you never have 
; before. All at a cost of only one cent per mile! 
Easier to ride and control than a bicycle—safe. 
As dependable as cars costing five times as 


much. Easy to buy. Your dealer offers a cor 
venient Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. See him today. 


Price, complete with 3-speed transmission and 
full electric equipment, f. o. b. Milwaukee, is $235 


C 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[Mowe] Single 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
Dept. A.M. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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a bad-looking kid at all. Not at all! If 
you'd only do yourself justice, if you'd 
| only wear a few presentable things—” 

* Clothes!" Jonesy looked down at the 
tweed skirt bagging over her knees. "What 
| —what's the matter with my clothes?” 

“What’s the matter?" Miss Saaks’s 
| voice was almost hysterical. “Ask me 


| what’s not the matter! I could answer 


easier! Here you are, doing illustrations 
of furs that women spend thousands for; 
here you are in an agency whose chief busi- 
ness is concerned with styles, with fash- 
ions, with pretties for women, and you 
don’t know what all the hubbub’s about!” 

"But I've never bothered about my 
clothes!" protested Jonesy. 

“Then it’s time you began!" countered 
Miss Saaks. “What do you do with all 
your money anyway? What do you—” 

“I put it in the bank,” said Jonesy. 

“In the bank! What good does it do 
you in the bank?” 

“Well, I thought—I thought— Well, 
you know I'm all alone. I haven't any- 
one. And I thought if I ever got mar- 
ried, or—or—something happened to me, 
I ought to have something laid—" 

"That's all right!" said Miss Saaks. 
“You should put something into the bank, 
of course. ` But not everything! You 
should at least buy good-looking things to 
wear. My stars! Look at Marjorie! The 
way. she dolls up! And she doesn’t need 
to! She’d be good-looking in a sack! What 
chance have you against a girl like her— 
if you don't fight her with her own weapons? 
Tell me that, will you?” 

She might have spared her breath, Miss 
Saaks might have. 

For, though Jonesy listened like a good 
little child, she said, at the end, ‘‘I’ll be 
the same me, no matter what I wear!" 

And continued along in her same 
shabby little suit that bagged at the knees. 


OE afternoon Woody was out some 
three hours. When he returned he was 
fairly laden down with boxes and parcels 
that he dropped on his table with a sigh of 
relief. 
“Whew! That's over!" he said. 
*'What've you been doing?" asked Miss 
Saaks, ever curious. "Buying out the 
department stores?" 
“Very nearly,” admitted Woody. “I’ve 
been getting me a fish and soup, if you 
| understand me. And the trimmings tha 
go with it.” 

“Oh yes? What’s up? Going to the 
firemen’s ball or something?” 

“Just for that I won't tell you where 
I'm going!" 

But Woody Bascomb had a bad memory. 
Half an hour after his threat not to tell 
where he was going, he swung about from 
his table and asked of the office in gen- 
eral, *Anyone see the play at the Brad- 
wynne?" 

“You mean that thing of O’Keefe’s?” 
asked Walter Skahan. 

“Yup. Is it good?" 

* Well"— Walter pursed his thin mouth 
—''depends. If you like realistic stuff 
vou'll like the play. If your taste runs to 
lighter stuff—” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I liked it.” 

“H’m,” said Woody. “Tickets for it 
are steep. If you want good ones you’ve 

got to get ’em from the speculators.” 
. Miss Saaks lifted up her voice. 
“Fellow at the box office there is a 
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New pleasure in driving your Ford. 
Smoother stops in traffic. 


A result now scientifically achieved through: the im- 
proved Mobiloil '* E"—the same fine oil that you may 
have used for years. This oil simply adds one more 
superiority to the many others which have made it 
the favorite oil among experienced Ford owners. 


The ability of today's Mobiloil “E” to keep Ford 
transmission bands soft and pliable is a real achieve- 
ment. It decreases wear on the bands. Replacement is 
needed less often. Thus operating costs are cut con- 
siderably. 


And the same freedom from carbon. 


For years, Ford owners have remarked on the un- 
usual freedom from carbon which accompanied the 
use of Mobiloil “E.” It has taken years of study on 
the part of the Mobiloil engineers and chemists to re- 
tain this characteristic and at the same time keep 
transmission bands soft. The two benefits are not 
ordinarily combined in one oil. 

Mobiloil “E” is scientifically correct in body and 
character for the Ford engine. It does not reach the 
combustion chambers in excessive quantities. It burns 
clean. Hence it leaves but little carbon. 


An economical demonstration 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fill your 
e Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil “E.” Any 
Mobiloil dealer will be glad.to assist you in discover- 
ing for yourself the new smoothness of operation that 
follows the use of this unique lubricating oil in your 
Ford car. i 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. "Arc" means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


REON a 


S 


Mobiloil E` 


z 
E 
V (NEL 
Buick A Ar e A . e 
Cadillac A Arc A Arc A Ar A A 
Chandler A Arc| A Arc | A Arc | A (Arc O l 
Chevrolet Are Arc [Arc Arc [Arc Are [Arc | Arc 
Chrysler 4 A An A Ar 5 
Chrysler 6 AJ ATAT ALAA Make the chart your guide 
Dodge Brothers. | A Arc | A Are] A Arc | A Ar - gv 
Eser A lArc | A Arc | A lArc | A [Arc m y F; I tee yo 
Ford E|E|EI|E|EIE|EIE a a a 
Franklin BB | BB | BB | BB | BB | BB | BB. BB ^ a) < 
Hudson A Arc| A Arc | A Arc| A Arc 
Hupmobile A Are} A Arc | A Arc | A [Arc 
Jewett A Ar A Ar A Arc A An 
AB Maxwell A jArc | A Arc] A [Arc 
UB Nash A Arc] A Arc [Arc Arc [Are Arc 
“E Oakland A Arc] A Arc| A Arc| A | A 
Oldsmobile (4 &6)| A Arc | A Arc] A Arc | A Arc 
Overland A Arc | A Arc | A lArc | A lAr 
Packard 6 A Arc] A |Arc] A] AT AJA 4 
Packard 8 A (Ate | A Arc | A Arc | A JAre * lr 
Paige A An [Arc Arc [Arc [Are [Are Are —Eut ra T 
Reo A Ar A Ar A Ar | A An - 
Star A Arc | A Arc [Are Arc [Ace Ar — — — 
€ r c " ‘ > 
Velen A à N Ar ^ A ^ AR Vacu 1m O l E m an y Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Willys-Knight 4 | B Arc | B Arc | B Arc] B Ar € U 1 O p y Division Oces: Chicago, Kansas (ity, Minneapolis 
Willys-Knight 6 | A Arc | A Ar 
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A few drops of 
Aqua Vela after 
your morning 
shave are a guar- 
antee of all-day 
face comfort. 


AFTER-SHAVING secret 


. . this new way to 
all-day face comfort 


We make talc—but our experience 
leads us to advise against powders 
after shaving. We find powders dry 
up the natural moisture of the skin. 

But after shaving, the skin must 
have natural moisture retained if it is 
to withstand wind and weather. 


5 after-shavin g comforts 


Aqua Velva is Williams .newest- 
triumph. A few drops patted on the 
face after the morning shave give 
you all-day face comfort. 


r williams | 
Aqua Velva 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING SOAP 


First: It braces up your face with an in- 
vigorating, lively tingle. 


Second: It renders first aid to all the little 
nicks and cuts. 
Third: It imparts an unoBtrusive, out- 


door fragrance that men like. 


Fourth: It protects your skin from wind 
and weather. 


Fifth: Yt conserves the needed natural 

. moisture in your skin. (Powder absorbs 
this necessary moisture—leaves the skin 
dry.) Aqua Velva conditions your face and 
keeps it all day long as flexible and com- 
fortable as Williams Shaving Cream 
leaves it. 

The large c-ounce bottle of Aqua 
Velva costs șoc (6oc in Canada). By 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price if 
your dealer is out of it. 

A free trial is offered you in the 
coupon below. Why not mail it now? 


Cfree trial bottle! 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. 110 


Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canadian address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


Send me free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


friend of mine," she said. “Why didn’t 
you say you wanted some tickets, Woody? 
I'd have got them for you.” 

“Would you?” 

“Of course I would.” 

“Oh well! I've got 'em already. Thanks, 
yay I'll remember next time." 

e left early that evening, taking his 
parcels with him. Jonesy looked after him 
as he went, her eyes remaining fastened 
on the doorway through which he had 
passed, until Miss Saaks came up to her. 


“LISTEN, Jones - Woody reminded me. 
- You know T've got a standing offer 
of a pair of seats for any night for the 
Bradwynne. Want to go to-night?” 

" All right," acquiesced Jonesy, rather 
wearily. “I haven't anything to do, any- 
way. Might as well go to-the theatre.” 

She went along listlessly. She would 
rather have been home weeping on her 
bed. But she hadn't been in her seat ten 
minutes before she jerked suddenly erect. 

Woody was sitting in one of the boxes! 
Next to him was—Marjorie! Behind 
them two prosperous-looking gentlemen 
in evening attire. Woody was in formal 
dress too, virile and clean-cut in the sharp 
black and white lines. Marjorie was a 
symphony in gold—gold hair, gold gown, 
gold tissue cape, gold fan. 

Jonesy gulped a weak little, “Oh! I 
want to go home!" 

And for once in her domineering life 
Miss Saaks prepared to give in to her. 
She gathered up her gloves and her hat. 

"All right," she said. “Come on, 
Jonesy." Asshe said to Miss Green in the 
front office the next morning, “I knew he 
bought tickets for the play. But I didn’t 
know they were for last night. Or whom 
he would take. Poor Jonesy! She nearly 
passed out on me!” 

Neither she nor Jonesy mentioned to 
Woody that they had seen him. Mar- 
jorie, somehow, did not come in all week. 
Ie was discovered, then, that she had 
finished her first batch of illustrations and 
had gone off to one of the popular springs 
for a rest. She sent picture post cards to 
Woody, Jonesy, Miss Saaks, and Walter 
Skahan. On all of them she wrote the 
same message. ''Wonderful here. Great 
crowd. See you all soon. Marjorie Ben- 
nett." Very democratic, was Marjorie. 

She was gone a month. During that 
time, to use a term sponsored by no less a 
personage than the leading citizen of this 

rave nation, the agency returned to 
normalcy. Jonesy climbed down from her 
perch several times a day. She reared 
herself up on her tiptoes and peered 
over Woody Bascomb’s shoulder. Very 
promptly she was scolded for her curi- 
osity. Very efficiently she gave as good 
as was sent. There was a brief display of 
fireworks. Sizzling, crackling, and ex- 
ploding. Miss Saaks said her little sav. 
Walter Skahan scowled. Silence. Sullen 
and heavy. 

Then the scraping of Woody's chair as 
he prepared to do penance. The little 
buzz-zz-zz at the window. Two heads 
close to each other, one black and moppy, 
the other blond and sleek. And peace. 
| Everybody working. Everybody happy. 
; Till the tootling set in and Woody roared: 

“For the luva Mike, Jonesy! Lay off 
the serenade!” 


Quite like old times. Quite. : 
And then Marjorie returned, looking 
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You Cannot Get _ 
What Franklin Gives 
In Any Other Car! 


You cannot get what Franklin gives you in any other car!” The 
latest demonstration of this truth is-the amazing low-gear 
run of July 1, which 185 Franklins from coast to coast 
negotiatéd wirhout the slightest sign of overheating. This 
proof of air-cooling's superior reliability, stamina and 
efficiency is corroborated by its aviation success: 

But freedom from cooling work, worry and expense is 
only one of Franklin's advantages based on exclusive struc- 
tural differences! A 

You cannot get Franklin comfort in- any other car! No 
other has its full-ellipric springs—its flexible chassis frame 
—its exact balance and even distribution of weight. A ride 
will show you that these features produce the smoothest- 
riding car you ever tried! 

You cannot get Franklin easy handling in any other car! 
No other has its freedom from unnecessary weight—its 
scientifically designed steering-gear—its sute, quick, non- 
skid transmission brake. A ride will show. you that these 
free driving from strain and fatigue. 

You cannot get Franklin speed over the road in any other car! 
No other has the comfort to take rough roads without 
slowing up—or the ease of control to permit continuous 
driving without tiring out. A ride will show you the 
smooth-flowing power that goes with this—and what ir 
means in actual miles and minutes. 

Any Franklin dealer will give you this ride—arrange for 
it today! 

The New Franklin may be owned on terms 


which make it the wisest investment 
and the easiest fine Car purchase today. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ~ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY-^ 


FIRST 
to adopt 
DUCO 


Tue General Motors Research Labora- 
tories cooperated with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., in the devel- 
opment of Duco—an achievement rank- 
ing in importance with the invention of 
the self-starter. a 

Duco is not only far more lasting than 
paint and varnish; it is finer, more beauti- - 
ful and more economical to apply in 
factory production. 

Duco was first adopted by Oakland, 
and immediately thereafter by the rest of 
the General Motors cars. 


Buyers of General Motors cars have 
profited by the development of this finer, 
more enduring finish. Their cars wear 
well longer. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
Buick : CADILLAC : GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco - Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 


twice as ravishing as before. She swept 
into the office in a black coat with a great 
border of gray fur. She wore a new large 
picture hat of black velvet, its brim turned 
up on one side much in the manner of 
those worn by Gainsborough’s exquisite 
ladies. 

At sight of her, Woody sprang to his 
feet so quickly that he bumped his table 
and sent everything on it clattering to the 
floor. He grasped her hands and held 
them tight. He babbled incoherently: 

“Sure is great to see you back! You're 
looking marvelous! Have a good time? 
Bet vóu didn't do any work!” M 

Marjorie smiled at him. Oh! so sweétly! 
She nodded to Jonesy; to Miss Saaks, “She 
looked over in*Walter Skahan's direction 
and said, “Hello, Walter." M 

“Hello,” he mumbled, but he kept his 
eyes averted. 

Marjorie turned back again to Woody. 

“Tve just been talking to Mr. Osborn,” 
she said. ''There's a raft of stuff to be 
done for the soap account, you know, and 
Mr. Osborn thinks it would be a fine 
stunt if I just moved in here with you 
people for a while. Till things get wider 
way. What do you think, Woody?" M 

"What. do I think?" cried Woody, in 
delight- “Gosh! You couldn't break any 
sweeter Mews to me! You can have my 
place here. It’s the best spot in the room.” 

."" You're a darling, Woody.” - 

: She moved in the very next morning. 
She had a drawing table sent, an easel 
rather, and a chair with a rush-bottomed 
seat covered bv a cretenne cushion. 
Woody spent the whole morning adjust- 
ing these things in tlie spot where he had 
worked before. . Sou ec Vet 
.. She herself appeared after the luncheon 
hour. She took off her hat and her coat 
and arrayed herself in a black satin 
smock. She had taken to wearing her hair 
a new way, parted in the center and drawn 
softly down on both sides of her lovely 
head in a series of beautiful waves caught 
in a small knot right in the nape of her 
neck. It was a stunning coiffure. Not 
one woman in a thousand could have worn 
it. Jonesy stared at it as if she had been 
hypnotized. 

"Look here," she said to Miss Saaks 
the very first moment she had alone with 
her. “Look here. Her hair wasn't as 
wavy as all that before, now was it?" 

Miss Saaks turned up her lips. 

“I should say not! The fair Marjorie 
has gilded the lily, that's what. She has 
gone, the precious lambkin, and had a 
permanent.” 

“A permanent?” 

“You heard me, old girl. A permanent. 
One of these eternal, everlasting waves 
put in by electricity. I'll say it does her 

roud. She's so darn good-looking now it 
don to look at her!" 


“A PERMANENT.” Jonesy went back 

to her perch and mulled over that. 
She was getting a little desperate now, 
was Jonesy. She wanted Woody. Wanted 
him with a great physical and mental 
ache. She died a thousand deaths when he 
hovered around Marjorie. Something 
inside of her cried, “No! No! No! She 
can't have him! She mustn't!" 

In a fierce little gust of rebellion, she 
sat suddenlv erect on her perch. And then 
her shoulders slumped. As Miss Saaks 
said, what chance had she against a girl 
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Insuring their Safety with Firestone Tires 


The woman of today has made it her per- 
sonal business to have every motoring safe- 
guard at her disposal. 

She knows that tires play a most important 
part in safe driving. She knows, too, that 
Firestone Balloons are built to provide extra 
safety and dependability, regardless of weather 
or road conditions—and that Gum-Dipping, 
the extra Firestone process, gives the greater 
strength and endurance that assures 
thousands of extra miles of trouble-free 
service. 


The Firestone Full-Size Gum-Dipped 
of Quality 


Balloon is scientifically designed with a 


real non-skid tread that grips the road with- 
out skidding, giving the driver confidence 
in any kind of “going.” 

The pliable Gum-Dipped cord con- 

struction gives this tire unusual cushion- 
ing that absorbs road jars, eliminates 
annoying rattles and provides genuine rid- 
ing comfort. 
Then, too, the distinctive design and 
attractive appearance of Firestone Tires 
make a special appeal to the discriminat- 
ing woman, no matter what car she is 
driving. Let the nearest Firestone dealer 
call at your convenience. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. . UB Ua. 
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Now tty — 
| whole wheat 


at its delicious best! 


Have it for 
breakfast 


lomorrow 


Teeming with whole wheat fragrance —Wheatena tempts 
sluggish appetites —satisfies robust ones—pleases the entire 
family with its captivating flavor. 

4 > c s ? 

But there's more than just deliciousness that makes Wheatena 
so popular. There's also wholesome nourishment in every 
spoonful for child or adult. At home, in the restaurant, hotel 
or dining car— you can enjoy this appetizing, health-giving, 
whole wheat every day and never tire of it. 

Wheatena contains in abundance those qualities which health authorities say 
are absolutely necessary for health, growth and energy: Protein, carbohydrates, 
mineral salts, vitamins and bran. In addition, Wheatena retains the little golden 
heart of the wheat declared by science to be one of the most prolific sources of 
Vitamin E, so necessary for vital energy. Easily digested. Recommended by 
doctors for children as young as seven months. 


Ask your grocer for Wheatena—-in the vellow and blue package. On vour 
table in three minutes, at less than two cents a pound, 
or in the & 
restaurant iie 
aS 
kA 
[^Y 
\ 2 
|> -- 
a \ 
br 
i 1 
1 NEST 
Le 
/ 
FREF —Send for sample 
Package of Whearena 


and recipe book 

The Wheatena Co, 
Whearenaville, Rahway, 
New Jersev 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


Address 


like Marjorie? She wept inwardly, great, 
unshed tears. And she stamped out that 
afternoon an hour before closing time, a 
grim little set to her mouth. 

She did not show up the next day. Her 
perch stood tenantless, her green smock, 
forlorn and limp, thrown across it. 

Mr. Osborn came in and questioned 
Miss Saaks about it. 

“What’s the matter with Jonesy? Do 

be 9 
you know, Miss Saaks? 

Miss Saaks shrugged her shoulders. 

“Search me,” she said. 

He had Miss Green in the front office 
telephone Jonesy’s apartment, but no one 
answered the call. 

“Funny,” he said. ‘If she doesn't come 
in to-morrow will you take a run over and 
see what’s up, Miss Saaks? Maybe the 
poor kid's sick." 

“I most certainly will go over," said 
Miss Saaks. 

She was spared the trip. Jonesy turned 
up the next day. She came in along about 
two o’clock, in her old suit and her old 
black felt hat. Her hands were thrust into 
her pockets, and about her was the air of a 
mischievous gamin harboring a secret. 
She took off her coat and put on her 
smock. She climbed onto her perch and 
picked up a pencil. 

So quiet had been her entrance that no 


| one noticed her. As usual, Woodv was 


hovering behind Marjorie. Walter Ska- 
han's nose was down on his table. It was 
Miss Saaks, lifting her head a moment 
from her typewriter, who saw Jonesy first, 
and startled the others with a wild shriek. 

“Jonesy!” Her voice died in a gasp. 


; Her eyes nearly popped out of her head. 


“In the name of reason! What did you do 
to vour hair?” 

She sat staring, Miss Saaks did, her 
mouth agape, too astounded to utter an- 
other sound. Woody, Walter Skahan, 
and Marjorie turned and stared with her. 


ANP small wonder. For there was 
Jonesy, presenting the strangest, wild- 
est, oddest appearance of any human 
being outside of a museum! She had done 
something to her hair. The erstwhile black 
mane that had been wont to hang straight 
about her little face, had suddenly gone 
on a rampage. In its frenzy it had taken 
on a curl—a bushel of curls—that strug- 
gled away from her head in a great fan. 
Under that radiating headdress her face 
was a dot, a smudge, a speck. She looked, 
as Miss Saaks said afterward, like a wild 
and woolly Zulu queen! 

Woody had to swallow before he could 
speak. Then he stammered: 

“For the—for the luva Mike, Jonesy!” 

Jonesy looked at him. At Miss Saaks. 
At Walter Skahan. At Marjorie. She 
spread her little hands. 

" What—what's the matter?" 

Miss Saaks closed her eyes and seemed 
to swoon. But she opened them in a mo- 


| ment to demand, “Your hair! What did 


you do to your hair?” 

"My—my  h-hu-hair," said Jonesy. 
“I—I had a—I had a perm-permanent.” 

“A permanent!" Miss Saaks dropped 
her head on her typewriter. A groan 
escaped her. 

* A permanent?" Woody’s voice rose in 


question. His eyes were puzzled. “A 
permanent?” 
“Y-yu-yes,” said Jonesy. And her 


voice was abruptly small, while a fright- | 
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Where Attacks Start 


catarrh are affected by climate, 
others are not. But the point to 
remember is that catarrh is not a 
disease. It is a symptom of dis 
ease which is often curable when 
properly treated. 


Colds are frequently the begin- 
ning of serious nose, throat and 
ear troubles. The sequel to neg- 
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LAUGHING, heedless heads 
—what dangers they may hide. 
Diseases which for centuries 
have baffled medical science are 
now known to be caused by 
unsuspected head infections. 


Pe Pm lected snuffles of childhood is 
A. o often the hearing-horn of old age. 
f 4 Do not ignore what seems to be 
LET - "merely a cold". 
O one will 7 
gainsay the 
desirability of top- 
ping off the body 
with a head. From the 


esthetic point of view it 
makes a symmetrical and 
sometimes attractive finish 
to the body. But heads 
must be considered from another 
angle. The head is like the main 
die of a great business corpora- 


of the face and forehead. Some 
journey to the ears and set up 


tion. Orders originate there which 
are sent throughout the body. 
Located within close range of each 
other are the organs of sight, 
hearing, smell and taste. 

When things begin to go wrong 
with the head, disturbances may 
be expected in remote parts of the 
body. An apparently slight head 
infection may cause grave physical 
damage—even death. 

Myriads of germs live in infected 
noses and tonsils and adenoids, 
and at the roots of diseased teeth. 
These germs often pack up their 
families and travel to adjoining 
sinuses—the cavities in the bones 


housekeeping. 


Eventually these germs get into 
the blood and embark on a cruise 
of the body. Some get off in the 
joints, others in the heart, and 
still others select the kidneys. 
Heart disease, arthritis, deafness, 
failing eyesight, neuritis, anemia, 
rheumatism and even appendicitis 
may be traced to head infections. 


Nasal catarrh spells trouble, the 
source of which should be located 
at once. Yet few persons realize 
the danger and neglect catarrh 
because they believe it to be the 
inevitable result of the climate in 
which they live. Some kinds of 


Now — before cold 
weather sets in — 
have yournose, throat 
and teeth thoroughly 
examined for any pos- 
sible diseased con- 
dition. Do not go 
through life suffering 
from handicaps that 
reduce your chance 
of happiness — that 
may shorten your life. 


^ RETOUR MINOR ET OES IL CD oI RE UIE POPE RIN arin is, I 


A famous authority states that thousands of 


Authorities agree that infections of the head and 


deaths annually, among those of working age, are 
caused by organic conditions largely due to what 


nose in the early autumn frequently lead to attacks 
of pneumonia, which with appalling regularity ap- 


pear in January, February and March. 


The Metropolitan will gladly mail you, without 5 x; 
cost, two valuable and Ñ ielotul booklets—'*Com- 1 i 
mon Colds” and **Care of the Teeth". iee 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


the doctors call focal infections. In plain words, 
this means the diseased spots where germs lodge 
and multiply and start spreading their campaigns 
of trouble. 


Most cases of focal infections are located in the 
head—teeth, tonsils and sinuses. 


Published by LEE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Correspondence Schools 


Tue International Correspondence 
Schools were founded just thirty-five 
years ago this month, and the first 
student was enrolled on October 16, 1891. 

To date, more than three million men 
and women have enrolled with the I. C. S. 
—a most amazing number when you 
consider that many hundreds of thou- 
sands of these men and women enrolled on 
the recommendation of satisfied students. 

The very size and stability of the 
International Correspondence Schools are 
your guarantee that you will receive the 
service for which you pay and the reason 
the I. C. S. can give more service in 
exchange for the fees received than is 
ordinarily rendered resident or home- 
study students. The International Cor- 
respondence Schools are sincerely inter- 
ested in the success of their students— 
render the most modern type of instruc- 
tion service—use complete and authorita- 
tive text-books—and are fully equipped 
to teach a wide variety of subjects. 


The high character of the instruction 
of these schools and the integrity of their 
methods have won the unqualified ap- 
proval of leading educators and have 
brought to the Board of Directors such 
men as C. S. WoorwonTH, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, F. W. Wool- 
worth Co.; Mortimer B. Futter, Pres- 
ident of the International Salt Co.; 
Davin Boies, President of the Racket 
Brook Coal Co.; E. J. LYNETT, pub- 
lisher and owner of the Scranton 
“Times”; C. S. Weston, President First 
National Bank (Scranton) and a Direc- 
tor of the Delaware and Hudson Co.; 
James A. LINEN, JR., President of the 
Lincoln Trust Co. (Scranton); B. B. 
MecarceE, of Megargee Bros.; GEORGE 
G. Brooks, Vice-president of the 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

These are important facts to remember 
when you are considering what school to 
select for yourself or to recommend to 
your employees. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


before which I have marked an X: 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management ) French 
Business Law H 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountancy (Including C.P.A.) 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7454-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
D Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
] Spanish 


Salesmanship 

D Advertising 
T'usiness Correspondence 
Show Card Lettering 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Electrical Engineering Surveying and Mapping D Concrete Builder 
Electric Lighting Metallurgy \J Structural Engineer 
C) Mechanical Engineer Steam Engineering (J Chemistry O Pharmacy 
Mechanical Draftsman Radio J Automobile Work 
Machine Shop Practico Architect Ü Airplane Engines 
Railroad Positions Blueprint Reading [] Navigation 
Gas Engine Operating .] Contractor and Builder L) Agriculture and Poultry 
Civil Engineer Architectural Draftsman O Mathematics 
Nm aee EN SEN E EE E E EA E AA PEE EA EEA EE DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Dii tres M ———M—À O Tome DressmakIng 
» L) Professional Dressmaking 
Present position... ineo eed tecti Recon advecta D) Millinery — D) Cooking 


Canadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


Good English 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
O Common School Subjects 
B High School Subjects 


i Stenography and Typing 


Illustrating 
Cartooning 


ened look crept into her eyes. “‘I had a 
permanent ye-yesterday. The man said 
it—it looked this way in the—in the be- 
ginning; but—but that after—after you 
train it with combs it—it—it—”” 

And suddenly a laugh broke out into 


the room. It came from Marjorie, a laugh 


hilarious, and thoughtless, and cruel. A 
laugh that rose in a rippling crescendo and 
was at its apex joined by another voice— 
Walter Skahan’s. 

At the first sound of that laughter 
Jonesy stiffened. A little tremor went 
through her from head to toe. Her brown 
eyes opened wide and then shut quickly. 
She jerked her head as if she had been 
suddenly slapped. A moment she held 
that little head of hers up. Then her lips 
trembled, and in an instant she crumbled. 
Just went down in a little heap over her 
drawing table, while a storm of sobs 
racked her from head to foot. 

Miss Saaks jumped up and.ran to her. 

“Jonesy! MS darling!" 

She tried to pry the limp little form 
away from the table. But it clung there 
tenaciously. All over the room went the 
sobs. ‘‘Ghlup! Ghl-up! Z-up!” 

Woody stood and listened, his eyes 
roving from one person to the next. He 
looked at Walter Skahan, in whose eyes a 
cold light of amusement still shone. He 
looked at Marjorie, who had laughed first 
and around whose mouth the. traces of 
that laugh still hovered. He looked at 
Jonesy, sobbing those great sobs and re- 
sisting the advances of Miss Saaks. And 
he shook his head, as a man does when he 
emerges from a swim in the ocean. ` 

“Jonesy! Kiddo!” He was across the 
room in two strides. He pushed Miss 
Saaks away, roughly. ''Beat it! You're 
no better than the rest!" He glared at 
Marjorie Bennett and Walter Skahan. 

Under their very noses he gathered the 
little form in the green, ink-smudged 
smock up against himself. 

“Jonesy! Funny-face!” The old lov- 
able contrition in his voice. “Mad at me, 
gnat?" 

Jonesy uttered one long, last sob and 
relaxed against him. 

His blond, sleek head went down to the 
kinky black one. 

“You crazy kid!" 

He made no move to let go of her. 
Seemed to like the feel of her against him 
—snuggling under his chin like a little 
trembly bird. 

“You loony little half-portion!” He 
fingered her hair, the black hair that had 
taken unto itself a curl. He stooped his 
head so that his cheek touched hers. His 
voice dropped to an indistinguishable 
murmur. He was all over the drawing 
table. Not a sound came from Jonesy. 


I^ THE silence that followed, Marjorie's 
chair scraped over the floor. She rose to 
her feet, looked at the two at the window 
with the queerest expression in her eyes, 
seemed to hesitate, then took her hat and 
coat and went swiftly out. The door of 
the front office had barely closed behind 
her before Walter Skahan clattered away 
from his table, grabbed his own hat and 
coat, and went shooting out after her. 
From the hall his voice came back in call: 

“Oh, Mar-jorie!" 

At that, Woody jerked up straight. He 
looked around the office, saw Marjorie’s 
empty place, then Walter's. 
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"ISUFFERED FROM CON- 
STIPATION. I had been an 
aviator for three years. Youcan 
imagine that it was a pretty 
hard life. The food generally 
was not of the best and was 
usually gulped down in a hurry. 
My face broke out in large 
blotches. Physics afforded but 
slight temporary relief and 
nothing seemed to help my face. 
My aunt had heard of Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast and had herself 
been benefited by it. So I com- 
menced taking two cakes of 
Fleischmann's Yeast a day. I 
had no more trouble. My face 
cleared and my constipation 
became a thing of the past." 
Atronso Gomez IzqviERDO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 
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"I HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH IN- 
DIGESTION for several years and decided 
to add three cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast a 
day to my dict. In thirty days’ time my 
indigestion had practically disappeared and 
I had completely lost all my former sluggish 
fecling. I recommend Yeast to anyone suf- 
fering from indigestion.” 
Epwarp C. Moore, Jr., Dallas, Texas 
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So say these vigorous people who 

have banished dangerous ills and 

found new life and energy through 
one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— Fleisch- 

mann's Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the whole 
system. They aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and makes 
them healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann's Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-33, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


‘I FELT TIRED AND LISTLESS. The study of 
fine and applied arts had been my hobby for several 
years and the creating of handmade fabrics neces- 
sitated long hours at my loom. This close applica- 
tion to my work resulted in a general run down 
condition. But the daily eating of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast worked marvels for me. It toned up my en- 
tire system. I have returned to my work with re- 
newed energy.” 
Froxence ATEN Ives, the and, New York City 
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RADIO 
SERVICE 


This is the new 


Burgess Radio "A" Battery | 


SPECIALLY designed “A” battery for radio ‘service. 
There is nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit ease of handling and convenience 
of cabinet assembly and storage, you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give you the length of service and de- 
pendability under all conditions for which all products of | 
Burgess are noted. a 


| If you are using the ordinary type of No.6 “A” battery, | | 
| we suggest that you learn for yourself from the Burgess | 
Radio “A” the measure of service you have a right to expect. | 


| Ask cAny Radio Engineer 


Bunczss BATTERY COMPANY | 


| GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO | 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BURGESS RADIO BA BATTERIES : 


"What happened?" he asked Miss 
Saaks. 

Miss Saaks ignored his question. Nose 
in the air, she kept her typewriter clatter- 
ing from right to left and d back again. She 
was pe ird at Woody. He had said she 
wa$ no better than the rest. And it 
rankled. 

“Aw say, Miss Saaks!” 

Miss Saaks bristled. “ Don't you try to 
wheedle me, Woody Bascomb! You said 
something to me that I'll never forget!" 

"Honest, Miss Saaks, I beg your 

ardon! I was mad. I didn't mean to say 
it at all! Only this crazy kid here got me 
so I didn't know what Í— Have a heart, 
Miss Saaks! A fellow sometimes for- 
gets—” 

“T know. I know.” Imagine Miss 
Saaks, or any woman, holding out against 
Woody Bascomb. ‘Nothing happened. 
Except that your friend Marjorie went 
out, and Mister Walter Skahan chased 
out after her." 

"Is that all?" said Woody Bascomb. 

“Ts that a//?" Miss Saaks looked at him 
out of wide eyes. "My sainted grand- 
mother!" she cried. "Isn't that enough? 
I just told you that Marjorie Bennett 
went out of the office and that Walter 
Skahan went after her!" 

“T heard you, Miss Saaks. And if he 
did, what then? What's that to me? Eh, 
what, funny-face?" He gave Jonesy a hug 
and followed that up by kissing her right 
under Miss Saaks's very eyes. "He won't 
be the first who's run after Marjorie Ben- 


nett, and it'll serve him darn well right if . 


he's the last!" 


OODY BASCOMB!” gasped Miss 
Saaks. “And I thought you /iked 

Mar) orie! In fact, I thought y you two—'" 
'ou thought too much then!" snapped 
Woody. He began to grow a little huffy. 
“The people around this place—" he 


| | began. When: 


"Wu-Woody," said Jonesy. Her hand 
reached up to his tie and her fingers 
twisted it 'round and 'round and "round, 
till it resembled a corkscrew. 


" Wu-Woody . . . weren't you— 
weren't you a—a little stuck on Marjorie, 
though?" 


“Who, me?” 

"Mm'm. You.” 

Woody Bascomb shrugged his shoulders. 

“And what if I was?” he said. “Holy 
Mackerel! D’ya’ think she’s the first girl 
I was ever stuck on? For the luva heaven, 
kiddo! Use your brains! I’m twenty-six, 


‘you know. I been outta swaddling clothes 


a long time. I'm a man with a past, I am. 
There’ve been girls and girls an— But 
that's all right, halizportiunT" He cupped 
Jonesy’s chin in his hands and turned her 
face upward toward him. “Don’t you go 
worrying about the girls I've been crazy 
about. There's only one I'm crazy about 
now, and if she's as smart as I think she is, 
she’ll keep me crazy about her for the rest 
of my natural life. See?” 

Jonesy turned a beautiful red from the 
roots of her kinky black hair right down 
to where her chest disappeared into her 
smock. Her eyes wandered up to his and 
then fell. She said never a word. Not even 
when he tweaked her little dot of a nose. 

“Barbed your sting, haven’t I, gnat? 
He looked suddenly out of the window. 

“Cripes! If it isn't raining! Got your 
rubbers, kiddo?” 
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There is no 
loneliness 
where there 
is @Radiola 


RCA Loud- 
speaker” 100 

$35. 
Radiola ' 20, 
with five 
Rodiotrons 

$115. 


amazing success of the new Radiolas 


tried, tested, and perfected 


I you have been experimenting with radio and wondering when mechanical blur and blemish would dis- 


appear, or if you have been confused by conflictin 
p recu Dealer and ask for a demonstration of a Radiola. 


claims, this is the time to go to the nearest RCA 
. . a 
Ask him, for instance, to demonstrate a 


Radiola 20 in comparison with any other set of similar price, and note how far ahead the Radiola has 
traveled in tone quality and performance. There are five specific reasons for the leadership of RCA 


Radiolas which every prospective purchaser should study: 


First. Radiolas are the product of the find on dealers’ shelves. You are not 


research laboratories—RCA, General 
Electric and Westinghouse—that de- 
veloped the basic principles of radio 
transmission and reception. 


Second. They not only embody the 
latest advances made in the art, but, 
because they are invariably ahead of 
the times,it is possible to get the most 
recent improvements in models that 
have been thoroughly tried out and 
tested. You wouldn't buy an automo- 
bile that hadn't been road-tested. And 
the present Radiolas have not only 
been tried and tested basically, but so 
have the particular models you will 


ec RCA- 


buying an experiment, but a proved 
result. 


Third. RCA has brought out practi- 
cally every important basic improve- 
ment in the art of radio, including the 
super-heterodyne, sets that work from 
the lighting socket without batteries 
or antennas, the famous Loudspeaker 
104, and the Radiotron itself. 


Fourth. RCA in all its developments, 
such as improvements in broadcast- 
ing, improvements in Radiotrons and 
improvements in Radiolas, keeps in 
mind its program of synchronization 


diola "€ 


—the fitting of one development to 
another and one improvement to 
another. Thusthe latest Radiotron has 
been known to double the efficien 

of a Radiola three or four years old. 


Fiftb. 'The present Radiolas, smooth 
and natural as a motor that has eased 
outofits firstawkwardness, have clear- 
ly demonstrated their complete fulfill- 
ment of the public desire for unblem- 
ished reproduction of voice and music. 


Just ask the nearest RCA Author- 
ized Dealer for a demonstration. 
That's the most convincing proof 
there is. 


RADIO > 


MADE : BY : THE: MAKERS: OF - THE: RADIOTRON Bw with confdence where 


you see this sign 


CORPORATION * OF AMERICA NEW YORK CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Orn gebe crear — The Home Beautiful 
, Contains a Grand 


Jhousands of homes now enjoy- 
this beautiful Baby Grand 


Haeo built the first small grand piano. Fn this 
beautiful Baby Grand is known and used by music lovers 
the world over. 


Its popularity is easily understood when these facts are con- 

sidered. 

First, it is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instrument less 

than five feet in length. It is so small it takes no more space 

than an upright and fits into even the smallest corner of the 
house or apartment. 


In addition to its convenient size, the 

AA fn Brambach possesses deeply resonant 

. tone and wonderful responsiveness— 

asy lo own one due to the patented Grand Action and 
the Brambach Tone Expander. 

Because of the enormous . . NAA mit 
Brambach production, this re- It is so beautiful and individual in line 
markable grand piano is priced and finish that its low price comes as a 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and surprise. 
up, f. o.b. New York City. On Mail coupon below for further information and 


convenient terms, if desired. for a paper pattern showing the exact space re- 
Distributed by leading music quirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. The 
houses everywhere. pattern will be mailed with our compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
5650 2f ze 
pU 
«Address 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
609 West 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 


paper pattern and full information regard- 


"No. They're home.” 

He loosened himself from her, went for 
his coat. 

“Just sit here," he said. “I’m gonna 
chase out an’ get a taxi. You'd get killed 
if you tried to go home in the subway 
night like this!" 

He dashed out. Jonesy stared at the 
doorway .through wltich he had vanished. 
A tremulous little smile sat on her lips. 
She reached behind her and picked up a 
fresh sheet of bristolboard. She tacked it 
on her drawing table. She picked up a 
pencil and quickly sketched in the head of 
a lovely lady with a haughty chin. Down 
she went to the melting shoulders. Down 
—and suddenly her pencil stood still. 
Then: **Thump-thump-thump," it went. 
“Thump-thump-thumpety-thump.” Like 
a drumstick on a drum. Till her voice 
broke in, unformed, immature, off tune, 
tootling like a boy’s: 


“Ta-ta, ta, in my dreams . . . 

Hold you in my arms . . . 

Some one ta-ta, ta-ta-ta-ta . . . 
Te-dum, te-dum, deedle de-deee. . . ." 


Blithely. Like a chirping sparrow. Over 


| and over the same refrain. 


“Bang!” went the door of the front 
office. 

“For the luva Mike, Jonesy!” Woody 
breezed into the room. “For the luva 
Mike! Lay off the serenade! It’s time to 
go home!” 


X-Ray is the 
Champion Puzzle 


Solver of the World 


(Continued from page 39) 


record set down as to when it was made, 
from what batch of steel, and exactly 
when and where it went into service. In- 
spectors on the look-out for split rails are 
constantly going up and down the tracks. 

If a split or cracked rail is found, it is, 
of course, removed at once. Not only that 
particular rail, but every rail made from 
the same batch of steel is immediately 
taken up. Not because it is likely that 
all the rails in this batch are going to break 
down in service in the same way, but for 
the very good reason that the company 
will not take any chance that can possibly 
be eliminated. 

Recently a magnetic device known as 
the galvanometer was invented. Em- 
ployed originally to measure electric 
current, this little instrument has come to 
have many other important uses. Some 
official in the company I am telling you 
about got the notion that it might be 
useful in testing rails. Now, the galvanom- 
eter—which consists of a coil and finder 
with a needlelike indicator—can be ad- 
justed to fit over a rail and slide along it. 
In repeated experiments, it was found 
that the needle varied when slid along 
some rails, but that it did not vary when 
slid along others. 

It was suspected, of course, that the 
magnetic variation was due to internal 
defects in the rails. But when the rails 
were cut open, nothing was discovered. 
But surely the variations meant some- 
thing. The question was what. 
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“That Man Corey is 
Certainly Interesting— 


99 


They say that of him now wherever he goes — this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group. 


* NEVER knew that Corey was 


so well educated.” 


“He isn’t. He left school when 
he was a kid. Mighty interesting, 
though—isn’t he?" 

“Yes; he seems to know about 
everything. See how he’s holding 
those people fascinated by what 
he’s ape He’s quoting from 
Shelley, I believe.” 


“You ought to hear him at a 
büsiness conference. He has all 
sorts of information at his com- 
mand. I remember when he always 
used to be at a loss for something 
to say; now he can talk better than 
any of us." 


"What amazes me is the way 
talk on almost any subject at all. 
he seems to be familiar with all the 
writers and philosophers. He must do 
of reading." 


he can 

And 
great 
a lot 


"y don't scc how he can. He's very busy, 
and I'm sure he hasn't any more time to 
read than we have. But I wonder how he 
became so well-informed—almost overnight, 
it seems to me. It has certainly made an 
interesting man of him.” 

Later they had occasion to speak to Corev; 
and they asked him about it. They weren't 
prepared for what he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “Why, I scarcely even 
get time to read at all.” 

"But in this one evening you quoted 
from Dante, from Browning, from Kip- 
ling, from Poe! How do you do it? 

Corey laughed. “Elbert Hubbard did 
all my reading for me—ycars ago. I simply 
use his Scrap Book.” 


“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? What 


do you mean?” 


“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard 
began a scrap book when he was quite young. 
He put into it all the bits of writing that 
inspired and helped him most. He read 
everything—searched the literature of every 
age and every country—to find the ideas 
which would help him in his own work. 
He kept this scrap book all through life, 


adding whatever he thought great and 
inspiring. As the scrap book grew, it be- 
came Hubbard's greatest source of ideas. 


He turned to it constantly; it helped him 
win fame as a writer and orator. At the 
time of his death on the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania, it had become a priceless collection 


of great thoughts—the fruit of a whole life- 
time of discriminating reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
possibly mean to you? How can you-- 


use it as you Say a 

“The executors of Hubbard's 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. I have a copy. That's 
why I say Elbert Hubbard did my reading 
for me. All I have to do is glance through 
his Scrap Book occasionally—and I get 
all the best thoughts and ideas of the last 
4,000 years, without wading through a lot 
of uninteresting reading.” 


estate 


“So that’s your secret! That's why you 
can talk so well on so many different 
jects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap 


has made vou a different man, Corey!” 


sub- 


Book 


Examine the Famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book — Free 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 
ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 
epigrams—selected from the master thinkers 
of all ages. It represents the best of a life- 


time 


e of discriminating reading, contains 
choice selections from 500 great writers. 
There is not a commonplace sentence in the 


whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a_ page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation—if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren't. stimulated, in- 
spired, enchanted—simply return the Scrap 
Book within the 5-day period and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90 plus few cents postage in 


full payment 


Remember—you are the judge. Clip and 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 3310, 50 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 

Dept. 3310, 

50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard's Scrap Book in the 
cloth-lined butcher paper binding Within. the 
five-day period I will either return the Scrap Book 


free examination 


without obligation, or keep it for my own and send 
vou only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full 
payment 

Náin8-. ov evéecavkes saved dé éoeovasu, Ave teni Us TTE 
Addis 2 iooo views ESvrés veau S vs VS vs TIPP 
City BtSte)caasscvncessswos 


[.] A few copies are available in a de luxe binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional Please check in the square at the left if 
you want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
pris ilege. 
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The Oldest American Fire and The duties of good citizenship rightly 
Marine Insurance Compa - 

Founded 1792 2» belong with the fundamentals of educa- 

tion. Respect for the principles and prac- 

tices of Fire Prevention is an essential part 


of good citizenship. 


Teach the “why” and *how " of Fire 
Prevention to the generation now in 
school. Such training is more than a safety 
measure. It teaches respect for the lives 
and property of others and demonstrates 
the way in which every individual influ- 
ences the common good. 


The North America Agent in your 
community is vitally interested in Fire 
Prevention. He will further in every way 
he can the success of Fire Prevention 
training in your local schools. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


X-Ray is the Champion Puzzle Solver of the World, by HERBERT WARING 


- This is where the X-ray comes in. When 
it was put on the job, things began to get 
lively. In the first place, the rays revealed 
in the suspected rails fine, seamlike defects 
not visible to the eye even when the rails 
were cut open.. Now, these seams—which 
are due to conditions in the rolling that 


` cannot always be overcome—are likely to 


develop into dangerous cracks under the 
merciless battering. of fast freight and 
passenger trains. me 

Thus it is that the X-ray is making the 
galvanometer of tremendous importance 
m railroading. By its use, faulty rails can 
be detected and cast aside before they 
reach the roadbed. More than that, a 
constant watch can be kept over the in- 
ternal condition of the rails already in 
service, and bad ones can be taken out 
even before their defects are visible to the 
eye! 


SOME time ago, in the plant of a very 
*J big company which specializes in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, a 
huge generator was set up for a pre- 
liminary test. It failed completely. Natu- 
rally, there was considerable discussion as 
to where the defect lay. The engineers 
who had designed the generator f ured 
that the double must be due to faulty 
setting up. Those who had set up the 
machine attributed the trouble to the 
engineering. In the end, suspicion settled 
upon the insulation. 

In a generator of this type—as in every 
dynamo, whether large or small—mica 
insulation is used in connection with the 
brushes. In this instance, the insulation 
consisted of two blocks of mica about two 
and a half feet long, by two and a half 
inches wide, by three sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The thickness was achieved by 
pressing together about eighty or ninety 
pa ern sheets of mica. 

Jell, when the insulation was removed 
from the generator and examined, it 
looked all right. But when new insula- 
tion was tried the machine worked per- 
fectly. 

* Now," said the engineers, still puzzled, 
LII , 

let's see what the X-rays say about the 
old insulation." 

And what do you suppose they found? 
A strange, éellesie figure appeared on the 
fluorescent screen. It was the shadow of 
a small hairpin that had got in between 
the thin sheets of mica in the workroom. 
where girls were employed! 

As a result of this incident, the company 
immediately arranged for an X-ray ex- 
amination of every- inch of mica insu-i 
lation used, whether in tiny fan motors, 
or in the giant motors of electric loco- 
motives. i 

And what I have said thus far doesn't 
begin to enumerate the curious and prac- 
tical problems the rays have been called 
upon to solve! Almost every day some- 
body bobs up with a new one to add to 
the list. Indeed, the X-ray has come to 
be used in literally thousands of wavs, big 
and little, which have to do with the 
everyday business of living. 

To start with, suppose Taman some 
of the uses which, no doubt, have popped 
into your mind since you began Laie A 
this article. 

f you drive an automobile, you know 
what it means to have spark plugs that 
function perfectly. Now, putting a spark 
plug together is a fairly delicate task. But 


Not Magic — 


just mind and muscle 


Ta SOUTH-the nation's winter playground—issetting new high 
marks in the story of American achievement. For, notable as are 
the South's friendly climate and genial hospitality, it is on her farms 
and in her workshops of industry that these marks are being made. 


In the last twenty-five years the value of things made in the South 
has increased fivefold; and the value of things grown fourfold. 


Such growth and progress suggest the magic wand, but it is the 
magic of mind and muscle—of hard work intelligently applied. 
The people of the South are making good use of the ih and 


varied resources that nature has bestowed upon them. 


But the industrial and agricultural progress of the South is still in the 
firstact. The years of greatest opportunity and achievement lieahead. 


The Southern Railway System, with its 8,000 miles of lines, serves the 
South from the northern gateways at Washington, Cincinnati and 
Louisville—from the western gateways at St. Louis and Memphis— 
to the ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick 
and Jacksoasille, and the Gulf ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 


The Development Service of Southern Railuay System, io 


: et Washington, D. C., wili gladly ard im securing in 
: ' dustriad locations, farms and bome sites in tbe South. 
O SOUTH, 


THE 


SOUTHERN SERVES THE 
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Saves your property 
from becoming | | 


Burglary insurance may reim- 
burse you in cash. But it will 
not return the cherished valua- 
bles that money cannot replace. 
Adequate protection— YALE 
protection— will prevent your 
property from becoming loot. 
The Yale No. 192 Rotary Bolt 
Deadlock, the Yale No. 10 Steel 
Bar Deadlock, the Yale No. 44 


a" 


Automatic Deadlatch—all are 
physically able to outmatch the 
housebreaker—all are cannily 
designed, sturdily built, shock- 
resisting güardians of life and 
property. 

Goto yourdealer. Select oneof 
these Yale Locks and enjoy prop- 
er protection. Send for booklet, 
“Yale Guards Your Treasures.” 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
: ' Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. l 


No. 10 Deadlock 


No. 192 Deadlock 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


after the stunt is accomplished, how can 
a manufacturer make sure before he offers 
a plug for sale that the inner parts have 
been correctly assembled? Of course 
you've guessed it. He can examine the 
hnished product by X-ray. The process 
is quite simple. The plugs are passed in 
front of a screen—cardboard or vulcanite 


coated with chemjcals.which glow with a 


greenish light under the stimulus of the 
rays. Now, as the plugs pass through the 
ath of the rays, a shadow showing their 
inner parts is thrown upon the screen. It 
is easy enough, of course, for a trained man 
to pick out the defective ones. 
erhaps you have been annoyed bv 
having bristles from your tooth brush get 
stuck in some inaccessible cranny be- 
tween a couple of molars. Now the manu- 
facturers know how to set the bristles in 
their sockets so that they will stay. But 
whether the bristles actually do stay 
depends altogether upon the workman- 
ship. To-day, many manufacturers of all 
kinds of brushes use the X-ray to sort out 
the poorly made ones, which are discarded. 


(VEN if you have never had a gun in 
your hand, you can readily understand 
why it is often of vital importance to a 
hunter to be sure that when he presses the 
trigger, his gun will “go off." No matter 
whether he is facing a bloodthirsty tiger 
in the African jungle, or merely trying to 
bring down a rabbit for dinner, he wants 
action. 

There is one thing certain: If the shell 
of the cartridge he is using fails to carry a 
cap, or primer, his gun is as dead as the 
proverbial doornail. Some companies are 
now X-raying all the cartridges they 
make. In this way, the factory inspector 
can see whether or not the primer has been 
put in, and thus make certain that no 
" dead ones" reach the customer. 

Frequently thousands of lives hang 
upon the prompt functioning of the safety 
fuses deed. in blasting and mining opera- 
tions. X-rays are of inestimable value in 
testing the gunpowder core of these fuses. 

If you do, or do not, play golf, you 
know that golf balls look pretty much 
alike but that sometimes they don't be- 
have alike. You also know that in order 
to insure accurate flight and a nice re- 
sponsiveness in putting, the “innards” of 
a golf ball must be in perfect balance. 

‘Now, in making a ball, fine rubber tape 
is wound on a spherical core, which may 
be soft rubber or a liquid that is con- 
tained in a tiny rubber balloon. If the 
tape is not wound on the core in just the 
proper way the spherical core is distorted. 
As a result, the ball is lopsided in flight. 
Again, it is the faithful S hs which is 
utilized to separate the sheep from the 
goats. 

Why, candy manufacturers use the 
rays to detect small particles of grit or 
metal in chocolates. X-rays are also 
emploved to sort fresh eggs from stale 
ones. During the war, they were pressed 
into service by the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington to perfect the method of 
clinching nails in repairing boots for the 
army. They have proved to be the 
quickest and surest means of determining 
whether oysters contain pearls. They are 
used in telling real diamonds from fake 
ones, and natural pearls from artificial. 
Scientists delving into Egyptian tombs 
have employed theni'to see what was 
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^^ 2500-BRAIN-POWER 
ASSISTANT 


. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


ow—the new Bnri- 

TANNICA is ready! 

Now, You can get 

new facts, not hith- 
erto available, to help you 
solve the problems of today. 
Out of the fullness of their 
own experience, more than 
2,500 of the world’s foremost 
authorities have poured into 
this great work all the rich- 
ness and vitality of their 
genius. 


Whatever you do, whatever 
you hope to do, this 2,500-brain- 
power assistant can help you. 
It saves your valuable time; 
conserves your energy; leaves 
your mind free for quick think- 
ing— your head clear for impor- 
tant decisions. 


No Need to Guess 


Reveals your field and your 
goal. Helps you to plan your 
work and work your plan--to 
organize your system and sys- 
tematize yourorganization. Tells 
you what has been, what is, and 
what will be in every branch of 


ED 
A 


THIRTEENTH EDITION 


human activity. And works a 
lifetime for a trifle more than 
one week’s salary of a first class 
secretary. 


A Vital Necessity 


In this new age of scientific 
business the urgent 
need is for men who can foresee 
where progress and development 


methods, 


must come. The successful man 
does not guess—he knows. His 
mind 
ideas. He seeks the companion- 
ship of other successful men. 
IIe surrounds himself with ex- 
perts. Hetakesnothing for grant- 
ed. He challenges and investi- 
gates. He gets what he wants 
when he wants it. He has the 
"Encyclopaedia habit." A 
ond-rate reference library will 
not do for him. He demands 
the best. 


It Stands Alone 


Tf YOU haven't-the Brrtan- 
Nica, you haven't an Encyclo- 
paedia. There has never been, 
and will never be, another re- 
ference work like it. And, be- 
cause of careful planning and 
expert organization, it actually 
costs lessthan second-rate works 


is always open to new 


sec- 


of reference. To the 28 vol- 
umes of the latest standard 
edition have been added three 
new volumes and a new enlarged 
Index volume. These 32 vol- 
umes comprise the 13th Epirion, 
which carries you right up to 
the threshold of tomorrow. 


The Vice-President of one of 
the world's largest Advertising 
Agencies says: “I do not know 
how any man in business can get 
along without the ExNcvcrorax- 
pia Brirannica.” Dr. Frank 
Crane writes: “If I were a clerk, 
a salesman, a farmer, a mechan- 
ic, or engaged in one of the pro- 
fessions as a lawyer, a physician, 
a teacher or a preacher, I would 
own this hook if I had to go 
without lunch every day and 
wear a shiny coat.” 


Prove to Yourself 


that this great work is a vital 
necessity in your daily life. Let 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


Please send me 


1926 


us send you, with our compli- 
ments, 


Our 80-Page BOOKLET 


It is packed from cover to 
cover with useful information 
you can use; describes the hand- 
some Cambridge issue (32 vols.) ; 
nlso the New Form (16 double 
vols.) selling at nearly half the 
price; and explains in detail the 
easy terms of payment, that place 
it within reach of everyone who 
can afford the ordinary com- 
forts of life. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


Justtearout, fill in, and 
mail this coupon be- 
fore the last collec- 
tion to-night. 
We'll send pw 
copy of this 
valuable 80- Á 
age Book- /% 
et, free, by 
RETURN 
MAIL. 


by return mail, without obl 


tion on my pert, your free 
#0 paxe Specimen Book of the pow ENGQYGLOPAEDIA RRITAN NICA 


Naemé a wie PEN 


l 

| 

L 

: (Thirteenth Edition 
I 

d — Address — 

! 


City 


Also particulars o; 


342 Madison Avenue, New York Am..6T-1 i 
I 
! 
[ 
[| 


your easy terme of Pay mont. 
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Taking Out the Blowout 


Just over the rim, above the bead, where flexibility is impera- 
tive—that heretofore has been the blowout area of balloon tires. 
In Pennsylvania Balloons an extra flipper on the bead rein- 
forcement strip, and layers of heavy cushion rubber between 
the plies above the beads, produce a sidewall that is blowout- 
proof, yet gives maximum flexibility and eliminates rim- 
rocking on curves at high speed. 

Six-ply construction and no reclaimed rubber add thousands 
of miles, and the flat contour of the tread gives a slow, even, 
dependable wear. 


Quality—a Pennsylvania Product 


Pennsylvania 
Balloons 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


inside a mummy which they didn’t want 
to cut open! 

_In the Kimberley diamond mines of 
South Africa, the X-ray is literally the 
last word in detective work. If a native 
miner is suspected of trying to make off 
with a valuable gem by swallowing it (a 
common method of theft in the Kimberley 
district), a brief session with the rays will 
tell whether or not he is guilty. 

In my efforts to find out everything I 
could about the X-ray as a puzzle-solver, 
I sought out the scientists in their labora- 
tories. One place I visited—and it gave 
me the biggest surprise of all—was the 
United States Arsenal at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, where they actually make 
photographs through solid steel four and a 
quarter inches thick. More than that, the 
experts say that soon they will be X-ray- 
ing through six and eight inches of steel! 

-Alt this is of great importance to you 
and me because it makes possible the 
solving of industrial problems which 
vitally touch our daily lives. You will see 
what I mean when I go more into detail. 

Under the command of Colonel T. C. 
Dickson, two experts— Dr. F. C. Langen- 
berg, a metallurgist, and Dr. H. H. Lester, 
a physicist—are accomplishing at the 
arsenal what is perhaps the greatest work 
in the world to-day in the field of metal- 
radiography, or photographing through 
metal. 

“The arsenal," said Colonel Dickson, 
“has always been a kind of experimental 
laboratory. The law provides that iron, 
steel, and other construction materials 
used in American industries can be sub- 
mitted here for testing. It would be 
impossible to mention a// the queer and 
interesting things we have X-rayed for 
more than a hundred companies. They 
include steel rails, pipes and steel retorts 
used in the oil industry, gigantic valves 
employed in the steam bine nonn of 
our great super-power plants, all kinds of 
weldings, tractor shoes, boiler heads, and 
soon. Every object sent us has presented 


|a different problem, and some of them 


have been mighty puzzling. Presently 
I'll tell you about some of them and how 
they have been solved. 

‘X-ray studies conducted at the arsenal 
for private companies are made at cost," 
Colonel Dickson explained. ‘‘ This means 
an expense of about two dollars and a half 
for each X-ray plate eight by ten inches. 
Of course some objects are so big that it 
is necessary to make anywhere from 
twenty to thirty plates, and sometimes 
seventy-five or eighty. 


“NOWADAYS, I suppose everyone 
knows something about how X-ray 
examinations are made, but let me say a 
word about that in passing. There are 
two methods, the photographic and the 
fluoroscopic. The object to be photo- 
graphed—‘radiographed’ is a better term 
— must of course be placed between the 
X-ray bulb, which is the source of the rays, 
and a photographic plate of a kind spe- 
cially adapted for recording X-rays. — 
“However, if the object is not very big, 
it is possible to study it by means of what 
is known as the barium-platino-cyanide 
screen. This screen is a cardboard some 
fifteen by twenty inches in size, covered 
with crystals of calcium tungstate, which 
glow when excited by X-rays and hence 
produce a shadowgraph. Thus, in fac- 
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TheGraybarqualitytag— 
under which 60,000 elec- 
trical supplies are sbipped. 
A mark of reliability. 


Another clean-up job 


The youngster who cleans up the jam 
closet is pretty apt to present a clean- 
up job to his mother. 

But where there's a Graybar Clothes 
Washer, that is no problem at all—from 
jam-stained suit to anything else wash- 


able. Mighty capable is the Graybar 
Washer, and a quality product too— 


like everything else sold under the 
Graybar Tag. For the Graybar Tag ts 
the visible sign of quality under which 
60,000 electrical supplies aré shipped. 
It is the signof areputation 56 years in 
the making and the mark of a service 
of distribution that reaches into every 
home and factory the nation over. 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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an American 
oes to Furope 


EVERY American sailing for Europe is entitled 
to all the little luxuries, comforts and atten- 
tions that are offered by the finest hotels of the 
land.On any United States Lines Ship (America's 
only flag service to Europe), Be gets these things— 
and more.There is a passage for every purse as the 
chart of rates below will show. And you'll enjoy 
the best cuisine on the North Atlantic on these 
five splendid ships. 


S. S. George Washington 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home on 
the sea. First, second and Tourist third class to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 
world. First, second, Tourist third to Cherbourg 
and Southampton. 
S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 


The fastest Cabin (pasce ships on the North 
Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and rael, 


S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship without 
first or second class distinctionsto Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
Get complete information from your local 
steamship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


K 
NOTTE DE Rar 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDEXT 
S.S. GEORGE ROOSEVELT’ 
WASHINGTON| $145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$ 210 and up $140 and uj 


SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 


S. S. LEVIATHA.N 
5147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE Z 
WASHING TON , 
$136.25 
and up 


from $95- Round 

‘Trip $170 up 
S depending 
A on ship 
and 
destinations 


tories where small objects are to be in- 
spected as a matter of routine, the method 
would be to put them on a moving belt, 
which carries them between the rays and 
the screen. It is the inspector’s job to 
watch what shows upon the screen as the 
objects pass. In our work here quite a 
different procedure is necessary. 


“The -problems-set us ‘to’ solve often - 


have to do with objects so thick that it 
sometimes takes Aours for the rays to 
penetrate the metal and leave a record on 
the photographic plate. For instance, it 
takes thirty minutes to get a picture 
through three inches of steel. To get one 
through four inches we have to expose the 
plate for seven hours and forty min- 
utes." 

At this point Colonel Dickson showed 
me something that proved to be of ex- 
traordinary interest, a huge steel casting, 
a "throttle valve" designed to control the 
steam going into one of the turbines of 
what will be, when completed, one of the 
greatest power plants in the world. 

This casting stands three feet high, and 
has an average diameter of fourteen 
inches, with walls two and a half inches 
thick. lt weighs twenty-three hundred 
pounds! 

“When in use," went on Colonel Dick- 
son, “this valve must withstand an 
internal steam pressure of twelve hundred 
pounds to the square inch. The total 
pressure inside the casting will amount to 
something like 1,920,000 pounds. This 
casting—along with several others of the 
same kind—will be used in generating the 
power and light for a great American 
metropolis. It is vital, to prevent the 
possibility of loss of life and of great 
property damage, that each should be 
flawless. For that reason every resource 
of science has been called on to ensure 
their excellence. 

“Now, of course, the problem set us 
was to find out whether the castings could 
be relied upon to stand up under the 
heavy duty required of them. To the most 
expert inspection they looked to be per- 
fect externally. To make certain, how- 
ever, we X-rayed them, making a radio- 
graph of each, section by section. In one 
of the sections we did find flaws due to 
sand that had got into the steel from the 
foundry mold. By X-raying all the cast- 
ings in this way we were able to prove the 
sound ones, and to point out and discard 
any that might have given trouble in use. 
Each one, you see, was studied with great 
care, bearing in mind the work that each 
part must do. When the studies were 
completed we were able to assure the 
user that, as far as science can say, the 
castings are safe. 


“JET me tell you about another prob- 
lem that the X-rays recently solved 
for the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army. We wanted a steel casting 
of a certain shape, size, and weight to be 
made of high-grade carbon steel for use as 
a ‘nose’ on an eleven-hundred-pound air- 
craft demolition bomb. The bomb itself 
is eight feet long, and when dropped from 
a certain elevation must penetrate a foot 
or more of concrete before it explodes. 
“Now, whether or not the nose pene- 
trates that foot of concrete before explod- 
ing depends entirely upon the condition 
of the cast-steel nose. There is another 


reason why the steel of the bomb nose 
must be absolutely perfect: it may some- 
time be necessary for an aviator, when 
pursued by the enemy, to drop this bomb 
on friendly territory, in order to escape 
his pursuer. If the steel nose were not up 
to the standard required it would prob- 
ably shatter upon impact, and do just as 
much damage behind our own lines as it 
would have done behind the enemy’s. But 
if the nose is up to standard, then the 
airman can simply withdraw the fuse from 
the bomb, and it will come to earth scith- 
out exploding. 

“Contracts for making steel noses of 
this type were let out to certain com- 
panies. As you see, the specifications had 
to be extraordinarily exacting. These that 
were made for us looked to be all right, but 
when they were examined by the ravs 
they were found to be full of hidden 
cracks and blowholes. One crack that 
didn't appear on the surface at all was 
thirty inches long. The diameter of some 
of the hidden cracks proved to be nine 
tenths of the thickness of the entire wall. 

“The flaws in these castings were not 
due to inefficiency on the part of the 
company that made them, but to the 
difficulty of the job itself. By studying 
and analyzing the defects shown up by 
the X-ray we were able, here at the arse- 
nal, to alter the methods of manufacture, 
so that to-day we can make perfect bomb 
nose castings that fulfill every speci- 
fication. Here was a problem of the first 
magnitude that probably never would 
have been completely solved except by 
the X-ray. 


"[ ROM what I have already. said," 
smiled Colonel Dickson, “you can see 
how the X-rays are being used to solve 
problems that have vexed the cast-steel 
industry from the very beginning. The 
rays show up all blowholes—cracks due 
to the shrinkage of the metal as it cools— 
débris that gets into the steel from the 
foundry mold, gas pockets, and so on. By 
studying the nature and location of these 
defects, we learn how to eliminate them. 

"As a result of X-ray examinations, 
some branches of the cast-steel industry 
have in the past had to discard between 
ten and twenty per cent of their product 
as defective. But this great loss can now 
be avoided by changing foundry methods. 
As a result of problems solved here at the 
arsenal in the past two years, we antici- 
pate that foundry practice will be com- 
pletely rev ‘olutionized in a very short 
time. 

“In the oil industry, disastrous fires 
which have been due to defects in steel 
equipment will ultimately cease. In 
many industries we shall be able to sub- 
stitute the use of cast steel for forged steel 
at a saving of eighteen cents a pound in 
the cost of nl Furthermore, definite 
results have already been achieved in the 
manufacture of certain warfare SEE 
ment, something concerning which I can- 
not, of course, go into detail. In a general 
way, however, I can say that we have 
learned how to reduce by an appreciable 
margin the weight of some of our heaviest 
equipment, di at the same time we have 
greatly reduced the expense of making it. 
Indeed, we feel that some of the biggest 
problems of the future will be solved by 
the X-ray!” 
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Howard Had Plenty of *Pull"— 
But He Didn't Use It! 


(Continued from page 37) 


stand on his own two feet. So, upon 
deciding to enter railroading, he went 
neither to Mr. Willard nor to his father, 
but on his own initiative applied for and 
obtained a position in the bridge engineer- 
ing department of the railroad he knew 
best—the Burlington. 

“When I told my father," said Colonel 
Howard, “‘he was noncommittal. Father 
was well aware of and on his guard 
against the calamity of parental pamper- 
ing; sometimes he risked appearing hard, 
to avoid it. He took delight in opposing 
us boys—I have two brothers—in order 
to see whether we had spunk enough to 
stand up to him. When I went to his 
office and said I was going to work for the 
Burlington, he didn't make much com- 
ment. 

“*T suppose you'll want a place to room 
and board?’ he said. 

“Yes, sir!’ 

““T know a woman on the south side 
who keeps a very good boarding-house.’ 

“He rang up. 

““My son hu just got a job on the 
railroad,’ he told her. ‘He isn't earnin 
much and he can’t afford a very good 
room. Can you take care of him? 

“T understood perfectly well that this 
conversation was fully as much for my 
benefit as for hers. (A was Father's way 
of saying, ‘Well, young fellow, it's up to 
you to paddle your own canoe!’ 


"MEANWHILE, several months passed 
and I did not see Mr. Willard. One 
day, however, we met in a corridor of the 
building. 

"Hello" he said, *what are you doing 
here? 

“I’m working up-stairs. 

“For the railroad?’ 

“Yes, sir!’ 

*'[ thought I told you to come and 
see me.’ 

“Yes; but I didn’t feel like bothering 
ou. 

**Come to my office this afternoon,’ 
Mr. Willard said briefly. ‘I want to have 
a talk with you.’” 

An interview then took place which 
proved to be a turning point in Howard’s 
career. From that day his advancement 
was assured; but not because Daniel Wil- 
lard said to him, "You're a friend of 
mine. I'll look out for you.” 

The older man neither said nor meant 
anything of the kind. He gave the youth, 
however, what he knew was far more 
precious than any preme of “pull;” 
namely, a view from the wealth of his own 
experience of what he believed were the 
paths by which the young man could best 
make his own climb to the top. The gist 
of Daniel Willard's advice was this: 

“Give up your high-priced job"—as 
a bridge engineer Howard was earning 
ninety dollars a month—"' and start pull- 
ing trucks at twenty cents an hour!" 

A novel secret! Yet the truth of “ Nat” 
Howard's swift career centers about the 
fact that he followed faithfully the spirit 
of Mr. Willard's advice. 


Consider, however, what it meant for 
him to do it. He had. never known the 
meaning of necessity, as some boys know 
it. His training had helped to accentuate 
the expectation of a certain place reserved 
in the world for him. He was a West 
Pointer, trained in the fine tradition of 
the American Army, a gentleman, an 
officer, one to whom authority is to be 
entrusted. 

And now he was told to hire himself 
out by the hour and submit to being 
opel. ui an ordinary day laborer! Not 
many in his shoes, perhaps, would have 
had the grit to do it. He did have. That 
largely explains why he is where he is 
to-day. 

“T had chosen the bridge engineering 
department as the place to start," Colo- 
nel Howard told me, “because I thought 
my West Point training would help me to 
fit in there better than anywhere else. 
But when Mr. Willard talked to me that 
afternoon, he pointed out the danger of 
choosing any course that would make a 
man too much of a specialist. He himself 
had started with a pick, and he knew at 
first hand the extreme importance of a 
varied knowledge of many different 
branches of the work. It was under the 
inspiration. of what he told me that I 
threw up my job in the engineering de- 
partment and went out to get my hands 
soiled. 

“T applied for a job at the freight house. 
They took me on as a roustabout. Our 
work was to handle freight all day long, 
out of cars and onto trucks, and from 
there into warehouses. I stuck at this 
for several months, and incidentally 
learned that an income of twenty cents an 
hour doesn't leave much surplus at the 
end of a week after paying board, room, 
and car fare. 

“T left the freight house for a job out 
in the open, when spring came, and got 
my first experience handling men. There 
was a gang of fifty Italian track laborers 
that had a bad reputation. They had run 
their last boss off the job. This boss, I 
later found out, was a German, and had 
his own ideas of discipline. One day he 
started to beat up a man. Italians are 
excitable by temperament, and the whole 
crew picked up their shovels and started 
after the boss. A good pair of legs 
saved him; but a new boss was rather 
hard to find. 

“T had no trouble," Colonel Howard 
went on. "All the men wanted was to 
know that they were going to be treated 
fairly. We got along fine. 

“The following winter, I worked in a 
freight house again, and the next summer 
I had a gang of Mexicans; and the sum- 
mer following that a gang of hoboes.” 


N THIS work, Howard lived the rough- 

est kind of life. It was a far remove 
from West Point. His home was a box car. 
Often, he did his own cooking. Frequently, 
his only companions were the men he 
was bossing. At night, along some lonely 
stretch of track, with frogs croaking a 
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Is This Tobacco 
a Part of Every 
College Education? 


Considering the recent discussions pro and 
con on the value of college education, it is 
interesting to hear from an old graduate 
who found at least one subject useful in 
later life. That was pipe-smoking. 


Read his letter: 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


It was at college that I learned to smoke 
Edgeworth. Of course I also learned a few 
other things at college. One was to play 
football. Another was to study the dead 
languages. Now, fifteen years later, I have 

ven up playing football and studying 

ead languages, but have not yet given up 
smoking Edgeworth tobacco. 

It was a sort of tradition for each fellow 
as he threw off the toga of boyhood and 
put on the cloak of ME manhood to 
adopt the smoking of Edgeworth as a sym- 
bol of his entrance into man's estate. 

Bei fortunate enough to "X the 
surpassing mildness and sweetness of Edge- 
worth right at the threshold of his smoking 
career, each young fellow as a general rule 
found any other tobacco unsatisfying, and 
adhered to Edgeworth year after year. 
When I have met some of them many 
years after, I have often inquired: 

“Still smoking Edgeworth?” 

Almost invariably the answer has been 
“Yes; I still like it better than any other; 
it’s got a vey pleasant flavor. And it’s 
mild; it never burns the tongue.” 


(signed) Frank H. Wilson 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 3-V 
S. 21st Street, Richmond,‘ Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. . 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Rich- 
mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave 
length 256 meters. 
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No cranks to turn 
No operating levers to pull: 


No motor bars to touch 
No extra motions to lessen 
productive capacity 


Fastest-— Because it is 
operated solely by easy, 
one- motion, direct key- 
action—like a typewriter. 


Fastest —Because the au- 
tomatic controls —'' Con- 
trolled - key'' and ''Clear" 
register signals— guard 
against human errors in 
operation, and make its 
speed usable with ease and 
accuracy. 

Day in and day out—it 
is proving itself fastest in 
thousands of offices—on ac- 
tual everyday work in both 
adding and calculating. 


You can know definitely 
in advance just what the 
Comptometer means for 
you in increased produc- 
tion in your own everyday 
work. 

Simply ask the nearest 
Comptometer man to assist 
you in applying the pro- 
duction test to a cross- 
section of your work. 

Then measure the re- 
sults with thoseobtained 
by any other means. 

If you can't raise the 
Comptometer man on your 
"phone, write us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 


1700 N. Paulina St. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it's not a Comptometer 


Chicago, Ill. 
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chorus in a bog near by, he was likely to 
smoke a bedtime pipe of real friendship 
with some dirty shovel hand born in 
Salerno or Sonora. It was a fine training 
in democracy, and it taught Howard 
many things. For instance, how to be 
fair—how to use authority without 
abusing it—how to get work done. His 
men were his friends. Burned by sun and 
wind, he even got to look like them. 

From Fawn boas Howard was promoted, 
after a long apprenticeship, to road- 
master. In this position, he had charge 
of the maintenance of a stretch of track 
and supervision of other straw bosses. 

Promotions did not come rapidly, how- 
ever; indeed, some of his superiors were 
afraid to advance him rapidly for fear 
they would be thought guilty of hvanpism. 
It was seven years after he started to 
work before he was tried out as train 
master on a quiet division of the Bur- 
lington. 

After this, his moves came somewhat 
faster. He was next made train master at 
Galesburg, Illinois, one of the busiest 
divisions on the Burlington. Soon after- 
ward he became division superintendent 
of a quiet division with headquarters at 
Burlington, Iowa. At this time, he was 
the youngest division superintendent on 
the road. After a few months here, he 
was made division superintendent on a 
very busy division, with headquarters in 
the city of Hannibal, Missouri. He had 
achieved this position in 1917, when he 
was thirty-two years old. And then came 
the war. 


COUPLE of months before the United 

States declared war," Colonel Howard 
said, “General W. M. Black, chief of 
engineers of the United States Army, had 
written to the presidents of six Mid- 
Western railroads, asking their help in 
organizing a regiment of railway troops 
that could be ready for action in a hurry 
in case of war. A great many men volun- 
teered; so many, in fact, that it was 
possible to select only the very best men 
for each kind of work. 

“The Burlington was not one of the 
six railroads invited to make up the regi- 
ment, but I heard of the project, and 
volunteered. In consideration of my West 
Point training I was commissioned a major, 
and was advanced to lieutenant colonel 
before sailing. When war was declared, 
Colonel Langfitt of the Regular Army 
took command of the regiment. We 
sailed in the latter part of July.” 

Colonel Howard had an extraordinary 
experience abroad. At the beginning, 
he was detached from his regiment and 
sent to St. Nazaire to organize that port 
for the reception of incoming American 
troops and supplies. It was a job requir- 
ing energy, vision, initiative and tact, to 
convert mud flats quickly into a well- 
organized railroad and ocean terminal. 
Tact especially. 

The French had been running the port. 
They were naturally not inclined to cheer 
because foreigners were taking their 
places. And while they did nothing to 
hinder, they were inclined to sit back 
and “let them do it.” But here again, 
Howard’s fairness and tact won. 

In June, 1918, Howard returned to the 
regiment with which he had sailed, was 
advanced to the rank of colonel, and 
was given command. The regiment had 
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complete charge of approximately one 
hundred and fifty miles of railroad oper- 
ating up to the Front. It reported to 
French instead of American headquarters 
throughout the war. 


PERATING conditions on these 

French railroads," Colonel Howard 
explained, “were very different from those 
our men were accustomed to at home. For 
example, many of the French engines were 
old and hard to handle, some having been 
built as early as 1853. The cab was sel- 
dom more than an apology, good perhaps 
for a windbreak but for little more. The 
throttles on many of the engines were 
outside and in front of the cabs, so that 
the enginemen had to be out in the 
weather most of the time. There were no 
seats for the engine crew; the engines had 
no brakes like those in the United States. 
New American engines ldid not begin to 
arrive until several months after the 
regiment was actively on duty. 

“The freight cars also were very small, 
and were equipped, not with automatic 
couplers, but with link couplers, which 
made it necessary for the trainmen to go 
between the cars to couple them. Most 
of the cars, too, were old and frail; they 
would become derailed at the least 
excuse, and were likely to telescope into 
one another in case of the least rough 
handling. Then there was a French 
regulation requiring that the caboose be 
immediately behind the engine; this 
made it impossible to apply the air brakes 
of the American engines to any of the 
cars. The operating speed of trains did 
not run much above ten miles an hour. 

"Added to the natural difficulty of 
operating in a foreign country with 
strange equipment, there were special 
difficulties due to the high pressure and 
emergency conditions of war time. The 
number of engines was often inadequate 
when supplies or troops were urgently 
needed at the Front. 

*Such shortages had to be met by 
special methods of train dispatching; 
sometimes all trains were sent in one 
direction for a while, and then all in the 
other direction. Once, during the rainy 
season, the tracks on one line under the 
regiment's charge were washed out five 
times in one month. 

“The tracks of some of the lines were 
frequently cut by shell fire, making it 
necessary to detour many trains until the 
damage could be repaired. What was 
called the 4-/ine ruin in the neighbor- 
hood of Clermont and Ratan was most 
difficult to operate owing to continual shell 
fire from Germans north of Islettes and 
Clermont: the tracks were cut so often 
that track walkers were sent ahead of all 
trains to examine the rails and prevent 
wrecks. 

“Then, too, there were frequent 
changes in program, so that trains often 
had to be shifted after reaching their 
terminals. On one occasion, in expecta- 
tion of a German advance around Verdun, 


the headquarters of the Second French | 


Army were moved, and our regiment’s 
headquarters too, which meant trans- 
porting tools, records, supplies and every- 
thing movable. Bridges and tracks were 
mined for destruction and some railway 
men were organized to fight with the 
infantry if needed. But the expected 
advance did not occur and everything 
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are now sold by thou- 
sands of tire dealers 
—more than double 
the number selling 
Masons one year ago. 
This steadily grow- 
ing favor among deal- 
ers merely reflects 
the ever increasing 
demand among car 
owners for tires built 
with Hylastic cord— 
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had to be moved back. These were some 
of the little pleasures of operating a war- 
time railway! 

“The extensive movement of heavy 
railway artillery trains also helped to 
make operations difficult. These had to 
be moved as solid trains, and occupied 
the tracks of the line between Clermont 
and Verdun during one period—at the 
time of the drive toward Sedan—for days 
at a stretch. For one five-day period one 
entire section of line was given over ex- 
clusively to French and American heavy 
artillery trains. On the night of Sep- 
tember 25th, no fewer than fifty-seven 
heavy guns were firing from one set of 
tracks, and about half as many again 
from another set. Under these con- 
ditions, the train crews showed the stuff 
they were made of. One crew was out for 
seventy-two hours without relief and with 
very little food. At one time, during the 
Meuse-Argonne drive, the regiment han- 
dled seventy-two trains in twenty-four 
hours over a single track between Souilly 
and Verdun—a train every twenty min- 
utes. This would not be phenomenal in 
America, where automatic block signals 
are used, but it was about the limit in 
France at that time. 

“Often the trains for the Front had to 
be unloaded after dark, since the enemy's 
observation balloons and airplanes were 
constantly in the air during the daytime. 
I remember one amusing incident, when 
we had to unload fifteen tran loads of 
American and French tanks under enemy 
fire. I was on the spot that night. Sud- 
denly the shells began to come over in a 
hurry. Everybody scurried for cover. I 
don't know actly how I got there, but 
I found myself under a freight-car truck. 
Somebody else, I discovered, had arrived 
just ahead of me. 

“Who is it?’ I asked. 

" [t was one of my officers and a warm 
personal friend. 

" "What are you doing here?’ I inquired. 

"'Keeping my colonel company" he 
réplied dryly. 


“THERE was no kind of emergency, I 

think, that we did not have. Near the 
town of Dombasle there were two bridges 
on the main line; one was an old stone 
bridge carrying the traffic from the Front, 
while the other was an iron bridge, over 
which ran the traffic toward the Front. 
At the most critical time of the drive, 
which took place during the latter part of 
September, a battery of six-inch guns 
was going forward. We knew that these 
bridges would not sustain the combined 
weight of the tractor and the gun it was 
pulling, therefore orders were issued that 
the tractor and gun carriage must not be 
coupled in the usual way, but hitched 
together with a cable so long that one 
would be off the bridge before the other 
got on. 

“At two o'clock at night, an officer in 
charge of one gun decided this was an 
unnecessary bit of nonsense. He let his 
gun and tractor start over coupled in 
the usual way. When nearly across, the 
bridge collapsed. Gun, tractor, and crew 
dropped nearly thirty feet. 

"Every minute then was precious. 

| We got a wrecking crew on the spot in a 
very short time; but the wreckage was a 
hideously tangled snarl of iron, forcing us 
to cut the parts away with acetylene 
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torches. Even with the utmost speed we 
could command, that part of the line was 
effectually blocked for some time. 

“Our regiment had qualified as an 
operating organization; but we were also 
called on to do a good deal of construction 
work as well. Near Souilly extensive un- 
loading facilities were built, including 
yards and tracks for handling such items 
as heavy artillery and tractors. 

The main lines near the Front were 
tapped at frequent intervals by narrow- 
gauge branches leading to ammunition 
dumps concealed in the woods. One of 
the construction jobs given to the regi- 
ment was to build tracks to one of these 
dumps. But the biggest construction job 
of all involved the building of eight miles 
of main-line track. This was one of the 
real achievements of the regiment. 

“Tn preparation for the St. Mihiel drive, 
the Eeetich undertook to expand the rail- 
road yards at Pierrefitte to sixteen tracks, 
and also to construct a main line from 
Loxeville to Souilly, a distance of about 
sixteen miles. The French had done part 
of the job, but it was essential to speed 
it up, and half of the job was assigned to 
the 13th. We had eight miles of main- 
line track to grade and lay, as well as the 
tracks at the yards. The laborers as- 
signed to us were Annamese, with Ameri- 
can crews running the work trains and 
overseeing the job. 

“Grading was finished about the middle 
of August. On the twenty-second of that 
month a definite time limit was set for 
the completion of the work. To fit in 
with other plans for the drive, we were 
to be through by September roth. But 
owing to a change in the date of the con- 
templated advance, it was necessary to 
move the time forward to September sth. 

* We commenced the last leg of the job, 
then, on August 22d, and still had to lay 
six kilometers of main track, numerous 

ard tracks, and various other auxiliaries. 

he work was planned to avoid inter- 
ruptions or delays. A work train loaded 
with rails came along, the rails were un- 
loaded with mechanical help and laid in 
place on the ties; the work train then im- 
mediately moved forward the length of a 
rail, and the next set of rails was un- 
loaded and laid in the same way; mean- 
while, a gang of men was driving per- 
manent spikes to hold the rails in place 
behind the work train. In this way the 
work was carried on with great speed. 


*A FRENCH liaison officer was attached 

to our regimental headquarters. On 
September 3d, two days before we were 
supposed to finish the job, I told him to 
call up general headquarters and say that 
the line was completed. He did so. 

**[mpossiblel" was the reply he got. 
‘There must be some mistake.’ 

* [t appeared that the French were not 
yet through with the portion they were 
constructing, and since we had only poor 
Annamese labor they felt sure there must 
be some mistake. 

* "Tell them,’ I said, ‘if they'll send 
somebody down we will give him a ride 
over the mistake!’ 

* And send an officer they did. He 
traveled all night by motor to reach 
Gimecourt. From that point we con- 
ducted him over the newly built line. I 
was a little bit proud of that accomplish- 


ment. The French were very compli- 
mentary and asked for full details of the 
methods we had used." 

The 13th Engineers left French soil on 
April 13th, 1919, and the last men were 
mustered out about a month later. 
Colonel Howard was decorated with the 
croix de guerre and was given the rank of 
officier in the Legion of Honor. 

“We were known as the ‘lucky 13th’,” 
he remarked. “Some people say thirteen 
is unlucky; but our men think differently 
for a number of reasons. For instance, 
the regiment was given its number on 
Friday the 13th. At one stage of its 
journey across the Atlantic it was con- 
voyed by British destroyer Number r;. 
The first American engine received in 
France by the regiment was numbered 
‘13... The special insignia which its 
members are permitted to wear bears 
thirteen stars, and was awarded on the 
thirteenth of the month. And the regi- 
ment sailed for.home on the thirteenth. 
Furthermore, during its period of service 
in a region constantly under enemy fire. the 
regiment lost only one man by shell fire." 


FTER his return to the United States, 
t Colonel Howard returned to the Bur- 
lington for a short time as assistant to the 
Federal manager. A few months later he 
was made general superintendent of the 
railroad’s lines in the state of Missouri. 

Not long afterward, the new Union 
Station in Chicago neared completion. 
He was appointed general manager of the 
company operating it, with the task of 
organizing a new staff of nearly fifteen 
hundred employees, and getting in run- 
ning order a complicated business involv- 
ing oversight of a large office building, 
several dozen miles of track, and so on. 
This was a new kind of experience. It 
was the one job in his whole career which, 
perhaps, he owed to sentiment; for it was 
his father—who had died shortly before— 
who had been in charge of building the 
station. 

Howard was not to hold this job very 
long, however. Samuel Morse Felton, 
president of the Chicago Great Western, 
and long known as one of the great rail- 
road executives of the country, had been 
responsible for the organization of the 
13th Regiment, and he knew intimately 
of Howard’s brilliant service as its colo- 
nel. When he wanted a man to succeed 
him as president, therefore, he turned to 
“Nat” Howard. 

The news of this promotion brought 
Howard scores of letters: From bank 

residents, railroad presidents—one from 

aniel Willard, who had started him on 
the right track years before—and from 
other friends in all ranks and positions of 
life, including not a few trainmen and 
porters. Of them all, one that perhaps 
touched nearest to the heart of the thing 
that has made him what he is, came from 
a man he scarcely knew. It said: 

“I soldiered under you in the 13th 
Engineers, and if you run the Great 
Western with the same efficiency and 
democracy that you did the old 13th, your 
success is assured. Best wishes from a 
*buck'." 

And if you have ever looked into the 
clear blue eyes of “ Nat" Howard, you are 
somehow pretty sure that his friend the 
buck private will not be disappointed! 
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The Joke on Joe 


(Continued from page 33) 


any grown men like that. He wassstill the 
kid that ties a tin can onto every dog’s 
tail and thinks it’s grand sport. He’d 
never grown up at all. 

I thought it was an awfully mean trick, 
to like to waste a young fellow’s vacation 
for him like that, even when I believed the 
young fellow was just a stranger. And 
then, in the conversation that followed, I 
heard Mr. Purdy speak of him as Miller 
and say he came from Corson's garage in 
Verblen. Merciful powers! It was Joe 
Miller, Ella Crowinshield's husband! 

Ella Crowninshield used to work out 
before she got married, and I'd always 
taken a lot of interest in her, so I knew 
all about her and her new young husband. 
How hard they were working to get along, 
how they were expecting a baby in the 

all— 

"Oh, Mr. Purdy,” I gasped, “you 
mustn’t let pe Miller go off on a wild- 
goose chase like that! I know him, and 
he can’t afford it. He’s going to have a 
baby—” 

“He is!” said Mr. Purdy. “Well now, 
wouldn’t you think he’d have let his wife 
do that?” 

And then he laughed harder than ever. 

After he’d gone in, Mrs. Purdy said to 
me, kind of apologetically: 

“Mr. Purdy's a great man for his joke. 
Once he’s got one into his head, there’s 
just no use trying to stop him. You know 
how men are—just great big boys.” 


I HAD opened my mouth to say that all 
men weren’t great big mean fools, when 
I realized that wasn’t a very polite way to 
talk to your hostess. Besides, poor thing, 
she couldn’t help what he was doing. 
suppose she keeps telling herself that all 
men are like that, so that she won’t have 
to admit to herself what a lemon she 
picked. 

But while she might have to stand for 
whatever Mr. Purdy might do, I didn’t. 
I made up my mind that I should warn 

a. 

This wasn't as easy as it sounded. I 
couldn't very well telephone her from the 
Purdy house nor from any of their neigh- 
bors', and it wasn't so easy to get to the 
nearest telephone booth without making 
them suspicious. I thought there was no 
particular rush, remembering Mr. Purdy 
had said it would take half a day to get 
Big Bertha into shape to run at all, so 
I believed I was in plenty of time when I 
finally called about half past ten the next 
morning. But I was too late. Joe had 
been up working at five o'clock, Ella said, 
and had already left. 

She didn't know, of course, that I 
knew anything about where he was going, 
and she took on that funny, important- 
sounding, newly-wed manner. jus she 
explained proudly, had been commissioned 
to go into the city on a very important 
matter for the Farmers’ Cooperative. 

“Listen, Ella," I said, “do you know 
where to reach Joe in town?" 

“Not right now," Ella admitted. “He 
said if he didn't get home to-morrow, 
he'd call me up over Long Distance, and 
let me know where he's staying." 


* Now listen, Ella," I went on, “when 
he calls you, you must explain to him that 
the whole thing's a joke that's being 
played on him, and not to waste one 
minute more on that truck; just to come 
right back." 

“Oh, no, it isn't a joke," Ella explained 
eagerly. “He expects to get a lot of new 
business for the garage by making the 
trip.” 

“T know he does,” I said impatiently; 
“but he won't. I tell you it's just a joke. 
He's being made the goat." 

“But he has the whole thing in writing." 

ust then Long Distance told me I'd 
talked my three minutes, and that made 
me impatient at Ella for arguing so, in- 
stead of getting the idea. 

“Listen, Ella,” I said, “it’s a long story 
and I can't go into it over the telephone; 
but I'm staying at Mr. Purdy's and I 
know what I'm talking about. If Joe 
doesn't get back to-morrow, and calls you 
up from the city, you just tell him he's 
being made a fool of and to drop that Big 
Bertha business like a hot potato." 

There was a queer silence from the 
other end of the wire. In my eagerness 
to save Joe from being tricked I com- 
pletely forgot that I wasn't just talkin 
to little Ella Crowninshield who had 
washed dishes and taken care of my 
babies. It slipped my mind that I was 
speaking to a newly-married woman and, 
considering that, was being very tactless. 

“You needn’t worry about Joe," said 
Ella in a proud, starchy little voice. 
oe going to make a fool out of 

oe. 

“But they are, Ella, I tell you,” I said 
desperately. ‘‘Can’t you understand it's 
a joke that’s being played on him?” 

“‘Nobody’s going to make a fool out of 
Joe,” Ella repeated. ‘‘He’s not as dumb 
as he looks." 


[ ACTUALLY, had to hang up without 
being sure I'd convinced Ella. I was 
pretty sure, though, that, in spite of what 
she said, she'd warn him. Goodness knows, 
I couldn't blame her for resenting the 
way I'd put it. I never shall forget how 
mad I was at Mrs. Long when she said 
that Will was a good, faithful, hardwork- 
ing young man. Any young married 
woman resents having her husband 
spoken of that way. 

The worst of it was that, as far as I'd 
ever seen, Joe Miller really was a good, 
faithful, plodding fellow. fie had a nice, 

lain, open sort of face and a way of 
ooking at people as though he trusted 
everybody. It may have been his glasses, 
of course. He wore big round ones with 
steel bows, and a boy always figures it's 
safe to shy a snowball at a man with 
glasses like that. 

I remembered that he and Ella had 
planned to go out to the lake and camp 
for his vacation, and when that came to 
me it made me feel worse than ever. With 
only two weeks out of the whole year for a 
vacation, and then to be spending part of 
it on a wild-goose chase into the city! To 
make it worse, it turned hot that day. 
Regular August; hot, moist, steamy, the 


There was a time when men boasted of their 
wiry beards. They showed the same mourn- 
ful pride as a woman discussing a major 
operation. 

That's one vanity that Mennen Shaving 
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‘From Sheep's Back ToYours 


| that. truck. 


! value better than we can? 


kind that makes you feel you can hardl 
push one foot ahead of the other. 1 
couldn't enjoy lying in the hammock 
under the trees for thinking of Joe tramp- 
ing the hot city streets, and Ella cooped 
up in her hot little flat over the garage, 
when they might have been swimming 
or lying on the grass. 

I'd been mad at Mr. Purdy before; but 
this was when I actually began to hate 
him. I'd sit at his table, feeding my chil- 
dren his rich milk, actually trying to 
laugh at his horrible puns, and hating him 
so that it's a wonder it didn't curdle the 
milk. He told everybody about the good 


| one he was pulling—the postmaster and 


the station agent and all the members of 
the Coóperative that he happened to 
meet. 


COULD see that some of the members 
of Coóp didn't think it was such a wow 
of a joke, but they were mainly polite 
aboutitand the great big bully just swelled 
up with pleasure in his own cleverness. 
“Well,” he'd drawl, “I look for a tele- 
gram about to-morrow, saying that the 
Reynolds people won't do anything about 


' the truck, and what shall he do with it? 


That it ain't worth driving back." Then 
Mr. Purdy'd laugh, kind of reluctantly. 
He just hated to see such a good joke 


| coming to an end; but he couldn't think 


of any way to stretch it out any longer. 
And then, to my horror, Joe himself 
stretched it out for him. 
“Reynolds firm refuses to make good,” 
his telegram read. “Will Coóperative 


| authorize me to try to sell truck?" 


Mr. Purdy was so delighted with this 
that he telephoned Joe right away to go 
ahead, and then he spent a whole after- 
noon and evening just driving around, 
stopping here and there, pretending to 
get all the members to approve his de- 
cision to have the truck old, but really 
to share the joke. It was turning out so 
much better than he expected that he 
was just beside himself with glee. The 
idea of trying to sell that truck for any- 
thing but scrap iron was so absurd that 
even Mr. Purdy wouldn't have cared to 
suggest it; he'd have expected even trust- 
ing-looking Joe to laugh in his face. 

Some of the other members even went 
so far as to protest at this. 

“He can't sell that piece of junk,” one 
of them said. “No use letting the kid 
waste his time on it." 

“But he wants to waste his time on 


| it," Mr. Purdy declared, looking as inno- 
| cent as the cat that swallowed the canary. 
| " As president of the Coóperative, I con- 


sider it my duty to get something out of 
I wouldn't be in favor of 
setting our price quite as high as we paid, 
though we really ought to, considering 
that we've only driven it less than five 
hundred miles. However, I think we 
might let him knock five hundred off our 
price." 

The farmer he happened to be talking 
to laughed shortly. 

“Knock off five hundred! He can't sell 
it for anything but to scrap, and you 
know it." . 

“But wouldn't you think," he went on, 
pretending to be very serious, "that a 
young mechanic, working in a garage all 
the time, and who has driven that truck 
from here to the city, ought to know its 
It's his own 


idea, you know. Maybe all the mechanics 
in Berrytown have sort of underestimated 
Big Bertha." 

The other farmer he was talking to 
muttered something about Joe himself 
saying it was no good, and that he didn’t 
like taking advantage of a kid just be- 
cause he was a fool; but of course Mr. 
Purdy didn’t pay any attention to that. 
He followed up his telephone talk to Joe 
with a very formal letter, authorizing 
him to act as agent for the Farmers’ Co- 
operative in selling or trading the truck. 

Honestly, I never did feel so upset over 
anything before. The days stretched out 
to nearly a week, half of Joe's whole 
vacation, with Ella sitting up in that 
stuffy apartment waiting for him to come 
home and go camping. I knew how hard 
Joe worked for his money; many an 
evening I’ve been over there and seen 
him ahevine the night man, flat on his 
back under a car, the wire-covered bulb 
stuck so that it would shine on his work. 
I knew he’d been taking on all the extra 
work he could manage so as to have things 
right for Ella when the baby came. I 
would look at Mr. Purdy across the table 
there, big and successful and comfortable, 
eating the finest food to be had, just in 
from riding around in his eight-cylinder 
car, listening to music from the most 
expensive rádio you could buy—and get- 
ting his fun out of putting something over 
on Joe Miller! 


Y SATURDAY night, I'd got to where 

I couldn't stand it any longer. I'd tried 
to call Ella again that afternoon and hadn't 
been able to get her, so I went out to the 
big trash basket, pretending I'd thrown a 
letter away by mistake, and went through 
it till I found Joe's telegram and got his 
address. Then after supper, I walked into 
the village and sent a night letter to Joe, 
exp hp the whole thing to him. 

t was getting dark as I walked back 
home but I didn't care. I couldn't have 
asked Mr. Purdy to take me in to town 
in his car without explaining why I 
wanted to go, and anyway he couldn't 
have, because the Coóperative was having 
a meeting at his house that night. It was 

uite dark when I got back and Mrs. 
Purdy was sitting on the front porch. I 
ne dong on the top step and fanned my- 
self. 

From the dining-room, we could hear 
the men’s voices; there was a good turn- 
out that night, nearly all the members. 
Mr. Purdy was ni ee of course, and 
the very Sound of his voice made me so 
furious I could hardly sit quietly on his 
porch. The only thing that enabled me 
to at all was having sent that wire. I was 
sorry I hadn't done it days ago, but, any- 
way, it was done now. 

After a while we could hear the chairs 
being pushed back, and the men came 
out on the porch. It was a beautiful 
night, full moon, and they stopped to joke 
with each other a little. Their cars were 
parked along the road and up in the drive- 
way, making the shadows of the trees 
seem even darker. Of course, Mr. Purdy 
was at his latest and favorite joke. 

"What'd we better do with our sur- 
plus?" he said. “We’ll be pretty well off 
when young Miller's sold Big Bertha, 
you know." 

One of the members standing near me 
cleared his throat. 
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“I think we better call young Miller 
off," he said. “Just because a fellow's a 
sucker, there's a limit—" 

“You bet your life there's a limit!" 
Mr. Purdy interrupted with his booming 
laugh, *and young Miller's it. Say, of all 
the suckers! Why, he'd let anybody get 
the gold out of his teeth." 

One of the other men chimed in. He 
thought the joke had gone far enough, 
too. 


QUDDENLY everybody heard a chug- 
chugging coming down the road and 
looked out, mildly- interested. There 
isn't much traffic on that road at night 
and this sounded like a heavy boy. The 
chugging came nearer, and as it got to the 
Purdy gate, a horn began to toot. With a 
great circling of blinding headlights, the 
machine turned in and up the Purdy 
driveway. 

“What the dickens—” Mr. Purdy be- 
gan, and then the car swung around, side 
view to the house, and the engine stopped. 
In the sudden silence, shining and glisten- 
ing in the white moonlight, stood a brand- 
new Reynolds truck. 

The men streamed down off the porch 
and across the grass to the driveway, Mrs. 
Purdy and I following. Climbing down 
from the driver’s seat was Joe Miller. 

The men crowded around, staring at 
the car incredulously, flinging questions 
at Joe. Joe, dusting off his hands, was 
the most noncommittal human being 
I've ever seen in my life. 

“I hope you'll find her satisfactory,” 
he said. “I been all over her with a fine- 
tooth comb, and she's all there and runs 
as slick as greased lightning." 

“But what—where—how—” Amazed 
questions fairly flew about Joe. And he 
answered them briefly, looking at every- 
body through those big round glasses 
with that simple, trusting look of his: 

“The Reynolds people thought better 
of it,” was all he said, "And are sending 
this in place of Big Bertha." 

“The dickens they are! But, say, this 
is a new: truck. Big Bertha was second- 
hand when we got her . . . the Reynolds 
people wouldn't do a darn thing—" 

Joe just nodded. 

‘The Reynolds people thought better 
of it,” he repeated. “I think you'll find 
this new one in A-One shape.” 

And that was absolutely all he could 
be got to say. He asked where they 
wanted the truck—he’d like to catch the 
midnight train down to Verblen, he said. 
He was planning on starting off on a 
week’s camping trip with his wife in the 
morning. 

After he’d gone, those men just stood 
around and stared at the truck as though 
they expected it to give a puff and vanish 
in smoke. There was a perfect babel of 
questioning. But no answering. Nobody 
could figure out how in the world Joe had 
done it. The men who had been to see the 
Reynolds people before just couldn’t be- 
lieve that anything had been done. But 
there could be no doubting that some- 
thing had. There stood that truck, a 
huge, solid, two-ton proof. 

After they had at last gone, I realized 
suddenly that not once during the entire 
babel had I heard Mr. Purdy’s voice. The 
truth of it was, of course, that while every- 
body was too tickled about the truck 
to be mean about anything, whatever 


laugh there was now was on Mr. Purdy. 
I was simply eaten up with curiosity to 


know what magic Joe had worked. I’d- 


written Will all about it, of course, and 
he couldn’t figure out what had happened, 
either. In fact, we were both just as 
curious as any ofthe baffled members of the 
Coöp. The only difference was that there 
was some chance of our finding out the 
truth. The very first night after I'd got 
back home, and we figured that Joe and 
Ella must be back from camping, Will 
and I drove over to Verblen. 

We found both the young Millers down 
in the garage, Ella sitting on the running 
board of one car, talking to Joe, who was 
flat on his back under another. They 
were both tickled to death to see us. Joe 
wheeled himself out from under the car on 
the funny roller he was lying on and sat 
up, oil and black streaked all over his 
simple, good-natured face. 

"Got to work nights till we can get 
another fellow," he explained. “Were 
just swamped with new business." " 


"We get half the 
Coop's work, and a lot of the members are 
bringing in their own cars, too." 

I could have guessed that they would 
be, hoping to get the truth out of Joe. 
But not one of them ever did get it. 

“You don't have to show your hand 
when you ain't called," Joe said to Will, 
We were the only ones who ever learned 
the truth of what Joe did. As soon as Will 
asked him, he sat up on his roller, grinned 
through the black on his face, and gave 
us the real low-down. 

“The Reynolds people weren't going 
to lift a finger to make good on that 
truck," he said. “I found that some of 
the Coóp had tried 'em out before; but 
they just sat tight. The way they done, 
and then the way they talked to me, got 
me kind of sore. ‘You won’t do nothing 
about it, then? I asked 'em. They ad- 
mitted they wouldn’t, and when I tried to 
argue with 'em a little, tell 'em what a 
rotten deal it was to slip a wreck like that 
over on an association, they told me in a 
high-hat way where I could go.” 

Joe grinned. 

ai didn't go there, though. I says to 
myself, ‘All right. I'll go out and try to 
sell that truck.’” 

“Where did you figure you'd find a big 
enough sucker to buy it?" Will demanded, 
puzzled. 

*Well, I didn't exactly figure I'd be 
able to sell it," said Joe. “But there 
was nothing to keep me from trying." 

“I don't see what good—" Will began, 
looking as dumfounded as any of the 
Coóp members. 

Joe wiped off his hands with a handful 


of waste and threw it on the floor. 


se ELL,” he said, “I figured I'd go to 
all the places around the city where 
they used lots of trucks. So I started 
on the Truck-Gardeners' Association first. 
Then I tried a couple of the big hauling 
companies, and then I went out to the 
canning company." . [E 
“But how the dickens did you figure 
firms like those would want a broken-down 
wreck of a truck? You couldn't fool them 
on its condition any—” EN 
“Oh, I didn't try to,” said Joe, looking 
as guileless as an angel on a Christmas 
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Restore whiteness now 


Gain gleaming, Sbarkling whiteness 
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gums when dingy film is cleared off as leading dentists urge 


ODERN dental science has dis- 

covered a new way in tooth and 
gum care. Off-color teeth thus are 
quickly whitened, restored to sparkling 
clearness. Tender gums are firmed, 
given healthy coral color. 

One’s whole appearance thus is often 
amazingly changed in this way. Famous 
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smiles are so glistening. 
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That film absorbs discolorations from 
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bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
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card—if you could picture one of them 
working in a garage. “I was perfectly 
honest with 'em. I told 'em I had a truck 
I'd got from the Reynolds people that I'd 
like to get rid of. i told 'em everything 
that was the matter with it, how it prac- 
tically wouldn't run. I was perfectly 
honest with 'em. I told 'em that was why 
the Coóp wanted to sell the truck, because 
it wasn't no good to them. 

“That seemed to kind of tickle the 
people I talked to," Joe went on. ‘They 
wasn't used to anybody trying to sell 
anything that way. They'd haw-haw, and 
ask me what I'd give it away for. Then 
I'd tell 'em I'd got to get a pretty fair 
price, because we'd paid one and only run 
it four hundred miles, and the Reynolds 
people wouldn't make good on it, and we 
was trying to sell it so's to break even. 

“Well, that tickled 'em to death—you 
know how a joke’ll spread, and they 
thought it was a good joke, a sucker 
around tg people something wasn't 
no good—and then trving to sell it to 
them at a good price. I kept on going 
from place to place; but some places I'd 
find the joke had got there ahead of me. 

“The third day I got a call from the 
Reynolds people. 

“They was mad enough to chew nails. 
They wanted to know what business I had 
starting a storv about one of their trucks 
—a lot of these firms I went to, of course, 
would be natural Reynolds customers. 
The Reynolds threw a lot o' hot air about 
suing me for libel and what not; but I 
just told 'em plain that I wasn't going 
around spreading no story at all. All I 
was doing was trying to sell that truck 
and being perfectly honest about it. They 
tried to threaten me one way or another 
into shutting up. And so: 


“TOOK here,’ I says, ‘I’m an honest man, 

and I ain't going to try to stick no- 
body with nothing thev don't know all 
about. I got lots of time. I’m down here 
on my vacation, and I got two weeks 
ahead of me. I’m going to put 'em in 
going to every firm within a hundred 
miles of here, and I'm going to keep right 
on going till I sell that truck." 

joe suddenly lay down on his roller, 
gave it a little push, and vanished, all but 
his feet, under the car again. 

*"They let me go on a couple of days 
longer, the story spreading like wild- 
fire," Joe's voice came out from amon 
the brake bands and crank case an 
what-not. “Then they sent for me again. 
More polite they were, this time. They 
asked me if I’d take a new truck in place 
of Big Bertha, and drive it home and shut 
up. I said, sure I would. So I did." 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
Will and I just looked at each other. Then 
Joe stuck his head out from under the 
car, peered around in those big, guileless- 
looking round glasses of his, and spotted 
his wrench on the floor just out of his 
reach. He was starting to pull out to get 
it when Ella saw it, and jumped up to 
hand it to him. She smiled at me as she 
did so, that glad, proud, newly-wed 
smile. 

“Joe ain't as dumb as he looks," she 
had said that day over the telephone. 

There’s always a chance, of course, 
that a wife—even a glad, proud newly- 
wed—may know her husband pretty well! 
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power automatically from the light socket 


A New Balkite “B” 
at $27.50 


Eliminates “B” batteries and sup- 
plies '"B'' current from the light 
socket. Three new models. Balkite 
"B''-W at $27.50 for sets of 5 tubes 
or less s requiring 67 to 90 volts. Bal- 
kite "B''-X for sets of 8 tubes or less; 
capacity 30 milliamperes at 135 volts 
— $42. Balkite "B''-Y for any radio 
set; capacity 40 mill iamperes at 150 
volts — $69. (In Canada: ‘B”-W 
$39; "B''-X $59.50;  B''-Y $96.) 


The New 


Balkite Charger 


MODEL J. Has two rates. A low 
trickle charge rate and a high rate 
for rapid charging. Can thus be 
used either as a trickle or as a high 
rate charger. Noiseless. Rates: with 
6-volt battery, 2.5 and .5 amperes; 
with 4-volt battery, .8 and .2 am- 
peres. Special model for 25-40 cycles. 
Price $19.50. West of Rockies $20. 
(In Canada $27.50.) 


BalkiteTrickle Charger 
MODEL K. With 6-volt A" bat- 


teries can left on continuous 
charge thus automatically keeping 
the battery at full power. With 4- 
volt batteries can be used as an in- 
termittent charger. Or as a trickle 
charger if a resistance is added. 
Charging rate .5 amperes. Price $10. 
ME $15) of Rockis $10.50. (In Can- 
a 
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Now you can operate your radio set 
from the light socket. Merely by add- 
ing the new Balkite Combination Ra- 
dio Power Unit. Once connected to 
your “A” battery and set and plugged 
into the light socket, it supplies au- 
tomatic power to both circuits. You 
need not even turn it off and on tor 
it is controlled by the filament switch 
already on your set and is entirely 
automatic in operation. Whenever 
you turn on your set 


Like all Balkite Radio Power Units 
it has no tubes, nothing to replace or 
renew, is a permanent piece of equip- 
ment, and is built to conform with 
the standards of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. It is noiseless in opera- 
tion. It will serve any set now using 
either 4 or 6-volt " A" batteries and 
requiring not more than 30 milliam- 
peres at 135 volts of “B” current— 
any set of 8 tubes or less. 


Add Balkite Com- 


you will find it al- 


ways ready to oper- 
ate with full even 
silent power. It will 
give you a constant 
quality of reception 
to be secured in no 
other way. 


Balkite Combina- 
tion can be installed 
in a few minutes, 
either near the set or 
in a remote location. 


Tbe Balkite 
Radio Symphony Concerts 
with W ALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


These concerts will be broad- 
cast every other Saturday Eve- 
ning, beginning with October 
23d. On intervening Saturdays 
Mr. Damrosch will give a piano 
lecture recital on the concert to 
follow. At9 P.M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, over a group of 13 
stations: WEAF, WEEI, WGR, 
WFI, WCAE, WSAI, WTAM, 
WWJ, WGN or WLIB, 
WCCO, KSD, WOC, WDAF. 


bination to your ra- 
dio set and convert 
it into a light socket 
receiver. Know the 
pleasure and conve- 
nience of owning a 
set always ready to 
operate at full power. 
Price $59.50. [$83 in 
Canada.) Ask your 
dealer. Fansteel Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., North 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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the pair 


Find this sign and you 
will find a Bostonian 
Dealer waiting to fit 
distinctive style to your 
feet. 


i BOSTONIANG : 
: Shoes} 
for 
Men 


F course you stopand look. They're Bostonians. 

There's a style difference to be seen in such 
windows—a character of style that is Bostonians’ 
own. Such windows are worth walking to, such 
shoes well worth seeing, especially if you have ‘‘an 
eye for style.” 


When next you see the Bostonians go in and try them 
on. See how they look, feel how they fit. Compare 
them with your idea of what shoes should be. And 
remember over a million men agree that Bostonians 
put no hardships on your fect. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 


Is there a difference in style? Let the Fall Bostonian 
Style Booklet tell you. Write for your copy now. 


The GLENGARRY 


= i Florence Reed Has 


y -—— 
BO STON IANS 
Shoes for Men | 


Made Herself What 
She Preferred Not 
To Be 


(Continued from page 19) 


I won a competitive scholarship at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, his presents to me 
were a pair of diamond earrings and a 
sealskin coat! Imagine it, for a girl barely 
in her teens. 

"Every week I was brought to New 
York for a piano lesson from Joseffy, the 
| greatest teacher in this country at that 
time. And my father was so inordinately 
proud of me that he took me to play before 
Paderewski and Rosenthal. 

“All modesty aside, I really was a good 
pianist; exceptionally so for my years; 
and if I insisted on kan a career that 
seemed the obvious one to choose. Prob- 
ably it would have been chosen for me if 
my father had lived. He had planned to 
send me abroad for several years of study; 
but those plans died with him, for there 
was no money to carry them out. 

“There wasn't even money to support 
us! Yet we had to live—at least we pre- 
ferred to—and this necessity gave me a 
chance to announce that I would go on 
the stage and earn our living. 

“Escorted by one of my father's friends 
I went to see several famous actors who 
also had been his friends—William Crane, 
Otis Skinner, Richard Mansfeld. For my 
father's sake, they were kindness itself; 
but they had no opening for me in their 
companies. 

“I determined to continue the cam- 
paign by myself. So I came to New York 
and saw David Belasco—another friend 
of my father’s. Mr. Belasco offered to 
put me in ‘The Darling of the Gods’ as 
one of the ‘extras’ who provided atmos- 
phere. 

“Instead of being grateful, as any in- 
experienced girl should have been, I 
declined his offer—the only one I had 
received—and went back to Philadelphia. 


“A FEW years before this, at someone's 

suggestion, I had sent some draw- 
ings to the Art Department of Wana- 
maker’s store. They sold readily and the 
manager asked for more. But as that 
was before my father’s illness and I had 
plenty of money then I paid no attention 
to the request. 

"Now, however, when our family 
fortunes had ebbed so violently, I remem- 
bered this possible source of income. 
tried it again; and for several months the 
Wanamaker Art Department helped tc 
pay our bills. 

“Then I heard that Mr. Proctor, the 
New York theatrical manager, was going 
to try a new experiment. He owned six 
theatres; and his plan was to have six 
stock companies, which would play these 
theatres in rotation. In this way, each 
theatre would have a new play every 
week; while each company would have to 
learn only one new play every six weeks. 

“So again I came to New York, this 
time to see Mr. Proctor. And it is rather 
ironic that my father, who had so bitterly 
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DANDRUFF? 


Irs a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, 
and dandruff simply do not get along to- 
gether. Many were incredulous when we first 
announced this. But the word is fast going 
around from the lips of those who have found 
how wonderfully it works. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease and that annoying white shower on 
dark clothes is a warning of more 
serious scalp trouble—falling hair, 
possibly baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, 
every night and learn for yourself 
how remarkably it works. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff 


LIST 


Here’s good news for you— 


is not complicated. You simply douse it on 
your scalp, full strength, and massage thor- 


oughly. The effect is wonderfully refresh- 
ing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, does the 
trick. Moreover, Listerine will not discolor 
the hair nor will it stain fabrics. 
And it is not greasy or smelly. 

Many of the better barber 
shops are now prepared to give 
you this treatment. Try Lis- 
terine for dandruff. "You'll 
be delighted with the re- 
sults.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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So the Pony Express 


could leave "Sr. Jon” oz £ime/ 


T the Pike's Peak Livery Stable in "St. 
Joe," on those historic Saturday nights 
of "60 and '61, waited an intrepid rider 

and aneager, quivering horscofthe Pony Express. 

Waited for the mail train from the East— 
with a Lincoln proclamation, an order in the 
President's handwriting, a state paper, news, 
important letters for the far West—the urgent 
communications of a feverish period. 

Minutes were precious. Now a change had 
come, saving many minutes. The train in, there 
was no wait while the mail was prepared. 
Horse and rider were off, from the train to *' the 
deadly desert . . . the sand storm, the mirage, 
the hell of thirst, che dangerous Indian tribes." 


r * r 


For the pioneer Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which brought the mail toSt. Joseph, 
had conceived and put into service the first rail- 
way mail postoffice. Now the packets of letters 
and dispatches were made ready on the train— 
so the Pony Express could leave "Sr. Joc on time! 

It was the origin of a great national service, 
the United States Railway Mail Post Office of 
today. But more than that, to the Burlington 
railroad, it was thc birth of two sacred words 

On time! Whatismorcimportantin arailroad's 
service? Railroad schedules regulate the very 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington bas completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington bas never been in the bands of a re- 
ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public has demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


EOIR PENYE 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


life of our cities today, says Harrington Emer- 
son, the efficiency engineer. Born of a need in 
'€1, these two words mean even more on the 
Burlington today. They are carved deep in its 
purpose. See the result: 


For 355 days in one year a Burlington passenger 
train completed its run from Chicago to Den- 
ver, 1,000 miles, on time. A world’s record! 

For months at a time the fast mail trains of 
the Burlington, which have carried the govern- 
ment mail from Chicago to Omaha for 42 years, 
have not been late by a single minute! 


r i r 


An "on time” system is back of the Burlington's 
reputation as an "on time" road. Fifty thou- 
sand employes are fired with the importance of 
it. Tracks and equipment are maintained at a 
standard to meet it. 

Take an example of the precision of this sys- 
tem: Automatic speed recorders on Burlington 
passenger locomotives report to the manage- 
ment exactly the performance of each train over 
every mile. Prescribed speeds are checked. 
Thus is insured the uniform, comfortable and safe 
speed which travelers have come to associate 
with Burlington trains. 


, * * 


Such a degree of perfection in train operation is 
possible on the Burlington. Seventy-five years 
of successful management have developed the 
fast road-beds, dependable equipment, and the 
quality of human skill that insure consistent 
"on time" service. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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Burlington] 


Everywhere West 


Route | 
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opposed my going on the stage, actually 
gained for me my first engagement. 

“Being a shrewd manager, Mr. Proctor 
saw that there would be ‘good publicity’ 
in presenting the daughter of Roland 
Reed, whose death had been so recent 
that the public still remembered and 
loved him. I would ‘draw’ for a while at 
least, simply because of my name. 

“As the stock companies were just 
being organized, Mr. Proctor said that 
he would put me in vaudeville while we 
were waiting. All I had to do was to get 
someone to write me a monologue. Then 
I could go on, in his two-a-day theatres, 
and he would pay me a hundred dollars a 
week. 

“T was totally ignorant of what this 
involved. I didn’t know that a mono- 
logue is just about the most difficult act 
anyone can attempt. Only a real artist 
can go out on the stage, alone, and keep 
an audience interested for half an hour. 

“But I had the courage of ignorance, 
also the spur of the promised hundred 
dollars a week. So I eagerly agreed and 
sallied forth in search of a monologue. 

“George Cohan had just graduated 
then from vaudeville into the legitimate 
theatre. He was popular and clever; so 
I asked him to write something for me. 
Busy as he was with his own ate De 
was putting on his first play with the Four 
Cohans—he agreed to do it. This, too, 
was because he had known and loved my 
father. 


zi HEN I went down to the old Bre- 

voort House to get what he had 
written, he said, ‘Well, here it is. I know 
it's no good; but perhaps you can work it 
up into something you can use.” 

**How much do I owe you?’ I asked. 

“T imagined it would be at least five 
hundred dollars and I was wondering 
where I could raise that amount. 

“Oh, I couldn't take money for that!’ 
he declared. f 

** But I can't take it without paying 
for it!’ I protested. 

*** All right!’ he said, throwing it on the 
table. ‘There it is! You can take it or 
leave it. But you can’t pay me for it.’ 

“That was just like him. The most 
generous man that ever lived! I am only 
one out of hundreds who know the extent 
of his kindness. 

“Well, I did my monologue in the 
Proctor theatres—and I was perfectly 
terrible. However, the important thin 
was not what I did, but who I was! An 
this was the way I appeared on the bills. 
First, in type so small that you could 
scarcely read it: : 


FLORENCE REED 
The Daughter of 


(* Then, in huge letters, reaching clear 
across the sheet): 


ROLAND REED 


(* Below that, also in small type): 
In a Monologue by 


(*And then in another burst of huge 
letters): 


GEORGE COHAN 


“There wasn't much food for my 
vanity in that! But there was real food, 
and other essentials, in the salary. I got 
at least that much out of the experience. 


Every MAN wants to 
own his own home and 
have a car. This page 
tells how you can “have 
them and other things 
you want most, 


Which 


of these things 


do you want most? 


URS is an old insurance company 

with a new idea. The new idea is 
this. You have no interest in death. You 
dislike the thought of it. You don't want to 
talk about it. 

Your interest is in life. In success. In 
getting the things you want. In having the 
most possible fun while you live, with the 
least worry. Most of all, probably, you 
want happiness and success for your children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

We have prepared a very re- 
markable booklet that tells how. 
The subjects which it covers are 
listed at the bottom of the page; 
the coupon will bring it to you 
without any obligation or cost. 


Heme Office: Hartford, Conn. 


c™ TO GET THESE 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or 65, 
Reatty own your home, 
Senp your children to college, 
Create an estate, 
Maxrsure your income will go oneven 
though you become totally disabled, 
Leave an income for your family, 


is 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHoenrx Murvar Lire Insurance Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


© BUSINESS ADDRESS ...... Lese esee ee eere ee ree 


Look at the list. These are the things you 
want, aren't they? The booklet tells how 
to get them. If you need furtherinformation, 
after reading it, a Phoenix Mutual Counselor 
will be glad to be of service to you. You 
will find him a very unusual man. He is 
competent to help and advise you, for he 
has had long years of practical experience 
or he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school in Hartford. 
His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the ///z—on the 
things that make for more fun in 
living, for freedom from worry, 
for larger success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get and the booklet will tell you 
how toget them. Send for it today. 


. First Policy Issued 1851 


MAIL THIS er> 


LI LI LJ 


193 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


How To Ger Tur TuiNcs You WANT." 
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OR 


HOME ADDRESS ,.... 
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This 
tooth brush 
plays 


no favorites 
It reaches 
ALL your teetb 


A oer dw professional men 
laid down certain require- 
ments for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. They curved the 
bristle surface to fit the curve 
of the teeth. They curved the 
handle so that you can get the 
brush far back into your mouth. 
And they put a tuft on the end 
of the brush to make the clean- 
ing of back teeth as easy as 
possible. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United States, 
Canada and all over the world. 
Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Also made in three 
different bristle textures —hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold 
in the yellow box. 


PRICE 50c at all druggists 


Pih. 
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“To me, it was only a stop-gap, any- 
way. I was neither happy nor unhappy, 
because to me it wasn't the real thing! 
That did not begin until the openin 
night of the stock company. When 1 
walked out on the stage that night, and 
realized that I was actually a part of it, I 
had the happiest moment of my life. 

“Then came Alan Dale's x siat to 
me. Apparently he did not know who 
my father was. To him I was merely 'a 
young girl by the name of Reed,’ standing 
on my own merits, an individual entity! 

“The consideration shown to me be- 
cause of my father had gratified my pride 
in Aim. But I could have no pride in my- 
self, so long as I was ABEREA onl) as his 
daughter. I might have used his reputa- 
tion as a prop to lean on. But if you want 
to stand on your own feet, a prop is a 
stumbling block.” 


S FOR herself, Florence Reed soon 
proved that she needed no prop. She 
could stand and walk alone. She stayed 
with the Proctor companies a year and a 
half, playing all kinds of rôles: ingenues, 
old women, adventuresses, negro mam- 
mies! Then she played for two years 
in stock companies at Providence and 
Worcester. By the time she was twenty, 
she had become the 'leading lady.' She 
had demonstrated that she could even 
climb alone! 

As leading lady, she began to enter a 
curious phase of stage life. By instinct 
she was a comedienne. She did nox care 
for so-called “emotional róles." Indeed, 
the first time she was compelled by her 
position as leading lady to take one of 
these róles, she declared she couldn't 
play it. But she did play it, and made a 
genuine success in it. 

“Emotional acting," she said to me, 
“is largely a matter of technique. A sense 
of comedy must be a natural gift. You 
can’t teach anyone to be a comedian! 

“When my position in the stock com- 
pany forced me to take an emotional 
role, I went to work to learn how the 
thing was done. And by the irony of 
fate,” she said, with a smile which was 
not a conspicuously cheerful one, “I 
learned the lesson so well that I made 
myself the very thing I preferred not to 
be. 

“How am I known to-day? As an 
emotional actress! What do the man- 
agers say to me when I beg them, as I 
often do, to give me a comedy róle? They 
tell me to stick to the thing that I do 
best! I am an emotional actress because 
I learned how to be one; not because I 
was ‘born that way.’ : ; 

“But,” with a deep sigh of satisfaction, 
“I am intensely happy, just the same. 
With me, happiness means acting, the 
stage, the theatre! And when I am in a 
philosophical mood, I tell myself that I 
am more the actress in an emotional róle 
than I would be as a comedienne, which is 
‘native to my blood.’ oat 

“People talk about ‘the joy of living.’ 
But there's no particular joy in mere 
living. They should talk about the joy of 
working—at the thing you love to do. _ 

“To me, the theatre is—" She hesi- 
tated, while she searched for the right 
phrase. “It is a workshop of thrills,” she 
went on eagerly. “There is nothing like 
it! The actor creates what is in his mind. 
Then he himself shows it to the world, 


and gets an immediate and direct re- 
sponse. 

“Do you remember a poem of Long- 
fellow's in which there were these lines: 


“T breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where; ... 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


“That is the way it is with most creative 
workers. They make, and send out ‘into 
the air’ their poems, their pictures, their 
books, their inventions. But these ‘fall 
to earth; they know not where.’ In time, 
from some friend or some stranger, may 
come a response which shows understand- 
ing and appreciation, But it may be slow 
in coming; or it may not come at all. 

“But with us of the theatre it is as if 
we took, in our two hands, the thing we 
have made, showed it to you—our audi- 
ence—and said, 'See! here is the thing I 
have tried to create. Is it good? Do vou 
like it?? And instantly," she laughed, 
“you let us know, without the slightest 
equivocation, whether you do, like it or 
not! That instant and absolutely honest 
come-back is what we actors live for. It is 
what makes me call the theatre a work- 
shop of thrills.” 


F YOU have seen Florence Reed on the 

stage, vou know something of her ability 
to act. But if you have seen her only on 
the stage, you know nothing of her ability 
to live! You know the actress, but not 
the woman herself. 

Even in a casual meeting with her one 
is conscious of her sincerity, her genuine- 
ness. She kindles easily; if you know 
what I mean by that. 

In private life, she is the wife of the 
actor, Malcolm Williams. You remember 
that her father and mother wanted her to 
marry; to have a home and children; 


‘social distinction and domestic security. 


Apparently they did not believe this 
program could be reconciled with a career 
‘on the stage. But her mother has lived to 
see every detail of it, except one, become a 
reality. Florence Reed has no children; 
and that is her one great regret. ; 

That part of her: parents’ program 
hasn't come true, but all the rest has. 
When she. was a seventeen-year-old girl 
in the Proctor stock company, she became 
‘engaged. That was almost inevitable. 
She could so easily win love; and, with 
her eager responsiveness, love would so 
easily win her—at seventeen. 

One day, however, a young actor, who 
was to be the new leading man, appeared 
at rehearsal. And although it was the 
first time Florence Reed had seen him— 
well, she promptly realized that she was 
engaged to the wrong man! The young 
actor was Malcolm Williams; and it was a 
case of mutual love at first sight. 

Under the circumstances, the only fair 
thing, to everybedy concerned, was to 
break the other engagement. Then “the 
right girl” and “the right man” them- 
selves became engaged. 

But true love proceeded to live up to 
its reputation of not running smoothly. 
The parties of the first part, Miss Reed 
and Mr. Williams, were very young. They 
had only their salaries; id there were 
parties of the second part, relatives who 
also were dependent on these salaries. 

Moreover, the stage and everything 
connected with it—including marriage to 


The delicate mouth 
mechanism 


Nature intended the 
six mouth glands to 
keep the whole mouth 
safe and sweet. They 
must be kept up to nor- 
malactivity,notallowed 
to falter early in life 
through lack of proper 
exercise. They are 20 
times more active when 
exercised in chewing. 
The numbers in the dia- 
gram above show where 
the mouth glands arelo- 
cated,three oneach side. 
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Gloriously young—your smile beautiful to others 


Your whole mouth is young and wholesome after you use Pebeco. Teeth 
are shining white, gums always enchantingly pink and healthy. 


Fresh and Fragrant 


the laughing MOUTH of YOUTH 


it can always be yours 


At its very taste, your 
mouth “waters” 


As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
its important salt arouses to their 
youthful vigor the six protecting 
mouth glands. All day long your 
teeth are kept safe and clean. Your 
whole mouth and breath are pure 
and fresh. 


INATURE,to protect your teeth, has 
given you six important Mouth 
Glands. 


When you eat, fluids from these tiny 
MouthGlands should wash away food 
pardeles, counteract dangerous food 
acids. 


But from childhood on, soft foods 
have been slowing up the Mouth 
Glands. As we eat, we do not chew 
our food long or hard enough. The 
Mouth Glands are not exercised. 
Gradually their important, healthful 
fluids flow less aad less freely. 

Often before our teens, decay has 
started. 

That is why it was necessary to 
work out a formula that restores the 
vigorous action of the Mouth Glands. 
It was especially for this purpose 
Pebeco Tooth Paste was perfected. 


For in Pebeco is an important salt 
—a salt without which all living 
things would die. It is this vital salt 
in Pebeco that regains for you the 
youthful vigor of the Mouth Glands. 


, 7 , 


As you brush your teeth with Pebeco, 
you detect its soft salt crystals on your 
tongue. They dissolve in cleansing 
fluids with a faintly salty tang. The 
refreshening taste and tingling after- 
feeling show your mouth glands are 
responding to this help. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a divi- 
sion of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 

any. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
he Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian dis- 
tributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto. In the blue tube, 
at all druggists. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. D-25, Bloomfeld, N. J. 


Send me free your new large - size sample tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


T E 
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PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young » » » 
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Saves Time! 
Saves Your Face! 


ET next to the Gem 
Double Life Blade! Let 
your face revel in those 
double-cool, double-clean, 
double-quick Gem shaves! 


Gem Blades are double- 
thick and double-reinforced 
with a double-strong back- 
bone! They won't bend! 
They won'tquiver! They're 
double-keen! They smooth 
away the whiskers at the 

. dermal line! 


Double-protected, dou- 
ble-sealed—they're backed 
by a double-satisfaction 
guarantee! Buy a double 
supply today. Sold every- 
where. 


P.S. Double your shaving joy with 
a Gem de Luxe Razor. It's scien- 
tifically right, perfectly balanced. 
If you have an old Gem Razor that 
isn't doing its bit, send it to our 
servicedepartment, our guarantee 
means something. Send it to the 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Double Life 


BLADES 


! an actor—were anathema to Miss Reed's 
family. 
' This feeling, by the way, persisted for 
| years, even after she became a star. She 
gave me an amusing description of one 
of her opening nights, at which her mother 
; and other female relatives were present. 
“It was one of the rare occasions," she 
said, “when I was playing in comedy; but 
you would have thought the members of 
my family were attending my funeral! 
They had seats down in front, where I 
could not help seeing them from the stage. 
And as they wept more or less steadily 
during the entire performance it was a 
bit difficult for me to be a convincing 
comedienne.” 


THE love of the two young people was 
compelled to meet also another test 
than that of financial problems and family 
disapproval—the test of separation. They 
did not play together, except for a short 
time in the Proctor companies. So their 
stubborn loyalty to each other was not a 
matter of mere propinquity. 

You can understand how persistent 
their loyalty was from the fact that the 
engagement continued for nine years! 
'Then, in the tenth year, having decided 
that the family opposition was hopelessly 
long-lived, Miss Reed telegraphed home: 
“Am coming to-morrow to be married.” 

That was like her. If she must displease 
them in her marriage, at least she would 
not hurt them by leaving them out of 
it. So she went home. 

“And my family,” she said, "certainly 
behaved like bricks! They gave us as 
merry and as happy a wedding as if it had 
been the one desire of their hearts to see 
us married. i 

“We are still married and still in love 
with each other; which, in my opinion, is 
largely because we choose to be. No 
marriage is a success without the will and 
the desire to make it a success. 

“I don't suppose that any two people 
in the world ever lived together for years 
without a good many difficult moments. 
No two human beings can invariably have 
the same reactions; always know just 
how much, or how little, to say; always 
laugh at the same things; always give 
exactly the right response. 

“There are circumstances—I admit 
it—in which marriage becomes too great 
a tragedy, or too sordid a travesty, to 
continue. But to separate because of 
mere incompatibility, a word which 
covers a multitude of trivialities, is a 
grave mistake. And if a person refuses to 
make that mistake I believe that the 
reward inevitably comes. My husband 
and I belong to the apparently fast 
diminishing number of people who regard 
marriage as a sacrament.” 

It was when she talked of these things— 
her love of children, her ideas about mar- 
riage—that I began to think, as I said 
before, about her "ability to live.” And 
it seems to me that she has not only the 
right technique of acting but also the 
right technique of living. 

Here, for example, is another interest- 


ing thing about her. I happened to speak 
of the fact that, as an actress, she has 
been curiously cosmopolitan: Spanish in 
“Don Quixote;" French in “Du Barry;" 
Russian in “The Yellow Ticket;" and so 
on. But the setting for most of her 
famous róles has been the Orient; as in 
“East of Suez," “Chu Chin Chow,” and 
now “The Shanghai Gesture.” 

mi r : : 25 

Have you ever been in the Orient: 
I asked. 

“I never have been outside of America!” 
she said. 

Now, that is a strange and significant 
thing. Most stage people, who “have the 
price," rush off to Europe for their vaca- 
tions. But here is an actress who easily 
can afford to indulge the wanderlust, yet 
who never has been outside her own 
country. 

Instead of chasing rainbows somewhere, 
anywhere, else, she and her husband find 
their happiness in their beautiful country 

lace, at Belgrade Lakes, in Maine. 
There they spend every day of their free 
time—when they have any—in summer. 
There they work and play. To that 
home, which is truly a home, come their 
friends. 

One of these friends said to me not long 
ago, "Florence Reed is, spiritually, the 
finest woman I have ever known." 


WHEN Miss Reed quietly said, “I 
never have been outside of Ameri- 
ca," she gave me a clue to the secret of 
this spiritual fineness. For I like the 
spirit which says: “Happiness, interest, 
beauty—I needn’t go running about the 
world in search of them. They are 
wherever I have the will and the desire 
to find them!" 

Miss Reed does find them: in her work, 
her marriage, her home, her own country. 
And it is because she chooses to find them 
there. She is not one of the people who 
always are looking over the fence into 
someone else's field, and saying that the 
grass certainly is greener over there. 

* Underneath that effervescent sparkle 
of hers, there is a deep and quiet current 
of loyalty, stability, and steady purpose. 
She seems, somehow, to be keeping faith 
with herself. Only too many of us are 
afraid to ask ourselves whether we are 
doing that. 

She is “loyal” even to her music. She 
says it is her one great recreation. 

I haven’t fingers enough to count the 
women who have told me that they had 
"dropped" their music, on which they 
had spent years of study and which they 

rofess to love. But I cannot imagine 
lorence Reed “dropping” anything—or 
anybody—she really loved. 

The most famous musicians in the 
world are frequent guests in her home. 


‘Her parents, with their wish that she 


should achieve social distinction, could 
not look into the future. If that had been 

ossible, they would have seen her, in her 
New York apartment, as hostess and 
friend to “a million dollars’ worth of 
distinguished musicians”—not to mention 
the rest of the company. 


To EDDIE GUEST, Thanksgiving is a time for more than turkey dinners 
and football games—it is a time for profound gratefulness. Next month, in 
“My Reasons for Being Thankful,” he tells you why he feels humble, grateful, 
and happy. His article will help you discover your own blessings, no matter 
how deep you think they are obscured under hardships and disappointments. 
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Why I Think My Father and Mother 
Were Great 


(Continued from page 41) 


Thenceforward the road was clear. Book 
followed book. All of them were success- 
ful. 

She and my father met at a dinner, in 
Richmond. Each was twenty-four. Each 
disliked the other at sight. My father 
had said he “had a contempt for women 
who wrote books." My mother heard of 
this. She had said she would sooner die 
than marry a clergyman; and that my 
father had the ugliest jaw she had seen on 
a man. (That was nearly twenty years 
before I was born with a jaw that matched 
it, line for line.) Kind friends carried this 
absurd speech to him. 


A YEAR later, he and she were married. 
They came to New Jersey to live—to 
Newark, which in that day was well-nigh 
as strait-laced as Richmond. 

There, almost at once, my father fell 
foul of the blue-law folk of his own and 
other congregations. Not for any sin he 
ieee pen for his belief that a 
clergyman could be a devout Christian 
and also a man with other interests. He 
was a crack shot, an inspired fly-fisher- 
man, a born rider and driver. He was 
adored by the young men of his city. 
They flocked to hear him preach. 

He loved fast horses and hunting dogs, 
and he kept several of both. One of his 
church elders felt called upon to reprove 
the young clergyman for his taste for 
thoroughbred horses and his fondness for 
fast trotting. He said it was unbecoming. 

“I think I can drive to heaven as well 
behind a fast horse as behind a slow one," 
was my father's good-tempered reply. 
* Besides, I can bring down my whip or 
my fist in front of the nose of any horse 
of mine; and he won't flinch. He never 
has been struck. I noticed your horse 
flung his head up in terror when you 
reached your hand out to tie him, at m 
gate, just now. Perhaps God is as well 
pleased with a kind horseman who drives 
fast as with a brutal horseman who 
drives slowly." 

For all his love of athletics and horses 
and billiards and fishing and shooting, 
and his strangely magnetic power over 
others, there was nothing of the sensa- 
tionalist in his sermons. When he entered 
the pulpit he ceased to be the dashing 
man-of-the-world, and became a sincere 
and severely zealous preacher. 

His religious faith was as simple as a 
child's. So was my mother's. This 
simple and utter faith—a faith past mere 
argument—is the richest of their many 
heritages to me. 

During my freshman year in college, I 
had a sure tip on a horse race. I put all 
my month's allowance on the horse. That 
was some thirty-five years ago. For all I 
know, the miserable brute may not 
have finished the race to this day. As- 
suredly, he did not win it. 

Knowing my father's love for horses, I 
thought I would get sympathy and reim- 
bursement from him. I got neither. 
Aber I told him the hard-luck' story, he 
said: 


“T am not a rich man; yet I don't 
grudge any of the money I am spending 
on your education or on giving you a 

time in any legitimate way. But I 
refuse to pay out a penny to help you 
make a fool of yourself. La Sunday I 
poc against the Ives Pool Bill, the 

ill to legalize race-track gambling. To- 
day, many of the people who heard me 
preach that sermon may have seen my 
son betting on a race. I have nothing to 
say about that. Loyalty is something 
that can't be brought to life if it doesn't 
exist. 

“When you are earning your own 
living I shall never criticize the way you 
spend your income; even if I may not 
approve. But it was my money you 
threw away; on something I am known 
to be fighting against. That may not be a 
form of theft; but if it isn't, I can't think 
of a better word for it. Can you?" 

I have told in another article of a 
practical lesson whereby he taught me to 
treat dogs kindly. It happened when I 
was about six. I picked up one of his 
pointer pups and began to swing it to 
and fro, pendulum-like, by the ears. My 
father appeared from nowhere in particu- 
lar; picked me up, without a word, grip- 
ping me by my own ample ears; and 
swung me to and fro, while I howled in 
fright and pain. Then he set me down 
and walked away, still without a word. 

I stood there, thinking—aghast at his 
unwonted cruelty. Then it dawned on 
me that the pointer puppy had received 
the same torture from me that I had re- 
ceived from my father. The lesson stuck 
more permanently and more usefully 
than any two-hour lecture on kindness to 
animals. It taught me much. 


I? WAS when I was still a small child 
that my mother's lungs broke down; and 
we went to Europe to stay for several 
years. It was during this time that the 
Como roustabout incident occurred, with 
which I began this rambling article. It 
was during this time, too, that I drove 
my mother almost to desperation. 

It happened in Rome. We had a 
furnished apartment there, on the Piazza 
de Spagna. My mother was a splendid 
gucipiimann and she was rigidly careful, 
besides, as to my diet and sleep hours. 
I rebelled often and fruitlessly at this 
restraint. I used to cite the happy chil- 
dren who were allowed to sit up till ten 
o'clock at night, and to eat pastry and 
candy and the like; and who were not 
forced to eat hideous oatmeal porridge at 
breakfast or be in bed at seven. In irrita- 
tion, once, my mother answered: 

"When I am gone, you'll have a pretty 
stepmother with golden hair and blue 
eyes, and she'll let you sit up as late as 
you want to and eat everything you like; 
A an will give you pounds of candy a 

a 

She spoke in vexed joke and, I think, 
more for the benefit of my father than for 
myself. But the mischief was done. My 
babyish imagination was fired. Instead 
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Here is a NOGAR 
salesman wearing the 
famous NOGAR Utility 
Suit that sells on sight. 
He is happy, prosperous 
and delighted with 
the generous and consid- 
erate treatment he receives from the 
NOGAR Company. 


NOGAR Clothes sell easily 
because they save the 
customer money 


If you are satisfied with $50 a week, 
you can get it easily. If you want to make 
$100 a week, or more, the money's to be 
had, if you go after it. Plenty of others 
are getting it. 

Or you can make $25 or $30 a week 
extra money selling NOGAR Clothes in 
your spare time. No experience is needed. 

There’s a big difference between the 
good money you actually make selling 
NOGAR and the extravagant promises 
some manufacturers hold out to salesmen. 

NOGAR Clothes are the original and 
leading garments of their type. They 
outwear any other clothing. Men and 
boys everywhere need them. National 
advertising on a big scale is helping you 
sell them. 


Made by secret process 


NOGAR Clothes are made of the won- 
derful NOGAR Special Cloth, which is 
produced by a process known to us alone, 
and cannot be successfully imitated. This 
cloth is almost tearproof, won't burn 
easily and repels water. In new weaves 
and attractive patterns. 

Men's Suits, $12.50 and $13.50. 
Suits, $9.55 and $10.85. 

.NOGAR Topcoats for men—ideal for 
motoring and practically raincoats— 
$12.50 and $13.50. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Reading, Pa. ' 


Boy's 


CLOTHES 
Nogar-ments wear like them 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Dept. A-10, Reading, Pa. 


Please tell me how I can earn good “money as a 
NOGAR representative. oe 
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of bursting into tears at chance of losing 
her, I was thrilled to the very soul at the 
prospect she had painted for me. 

course, I loved my mother, and of 
course I didn't want her to die. But if 
she had to die—well, golden hair and blue 
eyes were a grand combination. And the 
pretty stepmother would let me sit up all 
night if I wanted to, and she would feed 
me heaps of candy and let me have Italian 
pastry for breakfast and all manner of 
other heavenly food. 

That began it. I knew my mother was 
truthful. She never broke her word. She 
had promised me this fascinating and 
generous stepmother. Therefore, the 
stepmother must soon appear, her white 
arms laden with rich gifts for me—mostly 
things to eat. Of course this couldn't 
happen while my mother lived. But— 

orning after morning I ran to my 

mother’s room as soon as Í was awake, to 

per keenly at her over the foot of the 
ed, and to ask how she was feeling. 

Sometimes—very tactfully, for I egan 
to see it was not a popular theme of dis- 
course with her—I would seek to lure her 
into more detailed descriptions of the 
stepmother, who by this time had been 
clothed by my flaming imagination with 
all the most desirable aspects of Santa 
Claus. 

“Could I have a saddle horse and a 
collie dog of my very own, did she sup- 
pose? Of course, not right now, but 
when—when—?” 

She told me years afterward that my 
ghoulishly speculative glares at her and 
my incessant hints about the beautiful 
stepmotherly times ahead did more to 
rouse in her an angry resolution to live 
than did all the climate and medicines. 

She had gone to Europe to die. Every 
doctor said so; and on that ground they 
had advised my father against taking her 
thither. Stubbornly he -had insisted, de- 
claring he was going to bring her back 


Health may become a shadow unless you guard The & Danger Line 


Garchsy 


Carefree childhood! 
Vill it last? Lilf you 
make 77 /25/2? 


ARE you willing to overlook any pre- 
caution to safeguard these robust 
little bodies? 

One of the greatest sources of the 
troubles that come to children is the 
neglect of baby teeth. Too often they 
are deemed unimportant. This is a 
great mistake. For, while the baby 
teeth are still in place, the perma- 
nent teeth are forming in the jaws. 
And so, decay and premature loss of 
the first teeth may cause serious harm 
to the second teeth. 

Thus, the regularity of the perma- 
nent teeth, the proper development of 
the jaw bones, and, to a large extent, 
the entire health of a child, are greatly 
influenced by the temporary teeth. 

Decay can begin almost at once 
after the first teeth appear. Principally 
it attacks the grinding surfaces. Often 
it occurs along the V-shaped crevices 
where the edge of the gums meets the 
teeth—The Danger Line. 


Squibb's Milk of Magnesia, will ac- 
complish this. It contains no grit, no 
astringents, no strong antiseptics. It 
is pleasantly flavored. Children like 
to use it. : 

It is particularly effective because it 
contains more than fifty per cent of 
Squibb's Milk of Magnesia. Every 
mother knows this safe, effective 
means of neutralizing mouth acidity. 
Every time Squibb's Dental Cream 
is used it neutralizes the dangerous 
acids which cause decay and irritate 
the gums. Tiny particles of the Milk of 
Magnesia lodge in the mouth, giving 
protection afterwards. 

Keep your children's health out of 
the shadow of The Danger Line. 
Medical authorities agree that proper 
oral hygiene practiced early greatly 
lessens the chances of children catch- 
ing the usual childhood diseases. Why, 
then, accept a dentifrice that may be 
less certain to protect? Squibb's Dental 
Cream is on sale at all druggists—only 


alive and well. His forecast came true. 
She returned to America at last in splen- 
did health and she remained so for another 
forty years. 


WAS before that first European so- 


D and before her health broke down 
that she won another battle in regard to 
her writing—a battle almost as arduous 
as the one my grandfather had helped her 
through. She was the best housekeeper— 
except my own wife—that I have known. 
This in a day when cookbooks were few 
and semi-useless and when housewives 
perforce turned to their elders for culinary 
lore. 


She decided to write a cookbook which 


could be understood and followed by the 
newest bride or the stupidest servant. 
She wrote it. 
Sense in the Household." I believe that 
something close to a half-million copies of 
it have been sold first and last. 


She called it “Common 


Then came the struggle to get it pub- 


lished. Long since, her many novels had 
found a ready and growing market. But 
this was a different matter. Her own 
publishers would not touch the new ven- 
ture. They and other experts said there 
was no possible sale for a cookbook, and 
that the volume must be a lamentable 
failure. 

At length she took the unwanted cook- 
book to Charles Scribner, senior. He 
accepted it—not, as he confessed to her 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is safe 
and effective 
In the pits and crevices acids form 
that cause decay—and no tooth-brush 
can reach into all of them to brush the 
acids away. A dentifrice must be used 
which can neutralize such harmful 
acids and still not injure the tender 
surfaces of the child’s mouth and gums, 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with 


40 cents for a large tube. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty ber cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT FIVE YEARS 


I the spring of 1931 two men will be sitting in a down-town 
restaurant. 

“I wonder what's going to happen next year," one of them 
will say. “Business is fine now—but the next five years are 
going to be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts." 

The man across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said back in 1926," he will answer. 
* Remember? People were looking ahead apprehensively—and 
see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes 
made, than ever before. They've certainly been five good 
years for me...” 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 


The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone 


of infinite pathos: 


“I wish I had those five years back,” he will say. 


DAY the interview quoted 
above is purely imaginary. But 
be assured of this—it will come 
true. Right now, at this very hour, 
the business men of the United 
States and Canada are dividing 
themselves into two groups, repre- 
sented by the two individuals whose 
words are quoted. Five years from 
now there will be ten thousand 
such luncheons and one of the men 
will say: 
“I have got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“I wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting 
yourself? The real difference be- 
tween the two classes is this—one 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


NE ate a m m a a 
IN CANADA, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


class of men hope vaguely to be 
independent sometime; the other 
class have convinced themselves 
that they can do it within the next 
five years. Do you believe this? Do 
you care enough about independ- 
ence to give us a chance to prove it? 
Will you invest one single evening 
in reading a book that has put 
250,000 men on the road to more 
rapid progress? 

This book costs you nothing—and 
for a good reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. It explains 
how for more than seventeen years 
it has been the privi- 
lege of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to 
help men shorten the 


l Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business," which I may keep without charge. 
| SI ACUTES oreet EE accesses ic a aaa | 
Please write plainly 
Business i 
T š 
IN AUSTRALIA, the Alexander Hamilion | Business | 


Institute, 11€ Castlereagh Street, Sydney [o Se code SiO iE MM RS acce aco a ae a 


“Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, 
more fortunes made, than ever before.’ 


path to success; to increase their 
earning power; to make them mas- 
ters of the larger opportunities in 
business. 

“Forcinc AHEAD IN Business” 
is a cheerful, helpful book. It is 
ours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measute yourself by it. Look 
clearly, for a few moments, into 
your next five years. Whether or not 
you will follow the path it points is 
a matter that you alone must de- 
cide. 


p--------------- 


| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
| 662 Astor Place 


New York City 
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Flightless Bird 


Extinct 


It ought to 
be extinct— 


This habit of offering a man to- 
bacco from an awkward tin can is 
about as out-of-date as a dodo— 
and you know the dodo passed 
out years ago because he had no 
excuse for living. 

Neither has the tin can in your 
pocket! The “Locktite” Tobacco 
Pouch with the Hookless Fasten- 
ers has settled that. It keeps your 
tobacco fresh and good—to the 


very last grain. 
$4.00 
and up 


—Wherever smokers? 
articles are sold 


THE LOCKTITE CO, Inc, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


REO. v. 6. PAT. OFF. 


Tobacco Pouches 
and Cigarette Cases 


Locktite Cigarette Cases 
hold a full package of 
twenty and keep every 
cigarette sound and 
healthy. Open wide 
and close tight with a 
ZZZip! $1.00 and up. 


later on, that he had any idea it could sell 
a dozen copies, but in the hope that his 
publishing of it would induce her to let 
him bring out her next novel. 

At once, ' Common Sense in the House- 
hold" justified her belief in it. It did 
more. It condemned its author to be 
known henceforth as a writer on domestic 
topics instead of a novelist; and to build 
her future fame on what had been a mere 
experiment. 

“Te isn’ t literature, this household stuff 
I write," she told me once, with a whim- 
sical resignation. “I know that. But it 
is influence. And it helps people. Perhaps 
that is even more worth-while than to 
feel that my next novel is looked forward 
to by those same people." 

Yet I knew it galled her, unspeakably, 
that a younger generation should look 
upon her as a kind of super-cook and not 
as a popular novelist. She boreit pluckily, 
even gayly; as was her way. And she 
made the most of it. But always it hurt. 

She kept on with her novels too; and 
even won for herself a merited fame as a 
biographer. But primarily, from that 
time on, she was known to the public at 


large only as an authority on household 
themes. To me, there is a glint of tragedy 
in that. She won her campaign for the 


betterment of American homes; but in 
winning it she threw away her high vogue 
as a fiction writer. 


"TWO more successful battles, on a 
smaller scale, marked her after-life. At 
seventy-three, she broke her right wrist. 
Never did it mend enough for her to write 
again by hand, except for a very few 
scrawling words at a stretch. At that 
age, for the first time, she bought and 
mastered a typewriting machine; pres- 
ently using it as fast and as well as many 
a professional typist, and learning to 
compose on it as readily as once she had 
written by pen. That by itself was some- 
thing of a victory, for a woman of her age, 
I think. 

At ninety, she went blind. We told her 
it was double cataract, and that soon she 
could be operated on and would see as 
well as ever. But it was not cataract. It 
was an incurable form of blindness. 

Unwilling to wait with her hands folded 
in her lap for the supposed operation, she 
hired a secretary and taught herself to 
dictate. She dictated an entire novel 
(“The Carringtons of High Hill"), and 
numberless household articles, in the re- 
maining eighteen months of her life. To 
me that seems her supreme triumph. For 
the work was vigorous and excellent, 
showing no sign of its author's great age 
nor of her unaccustomed new medium of 
expression. 

She was the hardest and most con- 
scientious worker imaginable. I do not 
believe there was a week-day a month, 
year after year, on which she did not 
average at least seven busy hours at her 
desk, besides superintending every detail 
of the household. 

Neither the quality of the work nor 
that of the home suffered in any way by 
this dual achievement. When luy she 
spent seven hours at her desk, I don't 
mean she sat there mooning or fidgeting 
or chatting; but that she was writing 
every minute, and with every ounce of 
energy and concentration she possessed. 

She endured, from us children or from 


the servants or from visitors, an incessant 
bombardment of interruptions which 
would send me insane, or which, at the 
very least, would shatter for the whole 
day my ability to do acceptable or even 
coherent work. Never have I seen her lose 
her none-too-placid temper at such inter- 
ruptions. Always, if they were justihed— 
and often if they were not—she would 
attend to whatever detail of business was 
brought up by them; and then would go 
back to n work, joining its frayed 
threads where they had been broken off. 

I dropped in to see her at dusk, just 
after her eighty-ninth birthday. She was 
resting. 

“Pm a little tired," she told me. “I 
was at my desk nine solid hours to-day. 
There was an article the editors wanted 
in a hurry. Yes, Im really tired," she 
added wornedly. “Do you suppose it is 
a sign I'm getting old?” 


HERE were six of us children, to begin 

with. Three of us lived past childhood. 
I was the youngest, being born on my 
mother's forty-second birthday. She used 
to say she and I were twins. 

Apart from her manifold other labors, 
she taught all of us to read and write; and 
prepared us for school so thoroughly, 
along every branch of study, that we 
entered classes with children two or three 
years older than we. I should like to brag 
that we continued to hold the gratifying 
scholastic start she gave us; but, n my 
own case, it would not be true. I slipped 
back with startling promptitude. 

As to our home life during my child- 
hood—looking back on it over the lapse 
of so many years, the only real flaw I can 
recall is my mother’s insistence that we 
be at the breakfast table at a most un- 
godly early hour. She herself was up and 
about by daybreak. She had no love at 
all for sleep, and she had only a puzzled 
scorn for those who enjoyed it. Said my 
father to me, half-mournfully, when I 
had incurred disgrace, as usual, through 
over-sleeping: 

“Your dear mother is ready to believe 
that God’s mercy is wide enough to em- 
brace all ordinary sinners; but she is 
quite certain there is no forgiveness either 
in heaven or on earth for anyone who lies 
in bed after seven in the morning." 

She outlived my father by fifteen years; 
though she had always declared most 
positively that he would outlive her. Less 
than a year before his death, he and she 
celebrated their golden w edding, at Sunny- 
bank; the home they had bought and 
built and loved in the early days of their 
married life, the home that now is mine. 

It was only about a month before his 
death, in 1907, that my father and I went 
ona right gorgeous spree. I had a box 
for the season’s opening performance of 
the Barnum and Bailey Circus, at old 
Madison Square Garden. I asked my 
father to go there with me. 

Always he had sent us children to the 
circus; but never before had he himself 
consented to go. Not that he did not 
approve of circuses; but he feared it 
might set a bad example to his parishioners. 
For the same reason, he never would go 
to the theatre, although he allowed the 
rest of us to go. It was one of the few 
bits of old-fashioned Calvinism left over 
from his rigorously religious boyhood. 

After he gave up the active ministry— 
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[OoDAY- 


c/Imerica has its first high-speed 
Luropean-type Light Car 


Compared with old-fashioned, bulky 
cars the Whippet appears smaller 
and much more graceful. 


Here at last is a revolu- 
tionary new-type, high- 
speed light car, designed 
and built to meet modern 
traffic conditions. 


Acar engineered specifi- 
cally for parking at jam- 
med curbs—for lightning getaway 
at congested traffic centers—for 
instant stopping in pedestrian- 
crowded city streets. 


It will pickup in 13 seconds from 5 
to 30 miles an hour. It will stop in 
51 feet from aspeed of 40 miles an 
hour. It will turn in a 34-foot circle 
— park in a 14-foot curb space. 


It will go 55 miles an hour in per- 
fect comfort. 


Inthree dramatic months this new- 
type car has created a sensation 
never before equaled by any other 
American automobile. 


Millions welcomed it. Tens of 
thousands bought it. Quickly its 
fame spread from coast to coast. 
It has become the most-talked- 
about car in America today. 
t t t 

This new car has a low European- 
type body. With height and length 
' in true symmetrical proporticn. 


It is 5 feet 8 inches high . . . not 
as tall as the average man. Yet it 
provides more room and comfort 


P 


Much smaller parking space needed 
—the Whippet will park at a 14- 
foot curb. 


than you’ ve ever found 
in any automobile of 
this class before. 


4-wheel brakes are an 
integral part of this 
new car’s chassis de- 
sign. . . a necessity that 
light car owners generally have 
not heretofore enjoyed. 


Its center of gravity is extremely 
low, with ample road clearance 
. . . thus giving a new sense of 
security never before found in any 
light car. Something you actually 
feel when you drive it. 

t t t 
The Overland Whippet repre- 
sents a combination of the most 
advanced European and American 
engineering thought. 


It is a complete new car . . . de- 
signed and built as a unit... 
not an old-fash- 

ioned recon- p-a —- 
structed chassis. T I ares 


The distinctive 
body lines of the 
Overland Whip- 
pet frankly re- 


It turns in a 34-foot circle—that s 
less than the width of a city street. 


semble the smartest custom -built 
automobiles of America and Con- 
tinental Europe. Stand in front of 
this car and you can imagine your- 
self on the Boulevards of France. 
Low-swung... rakish . . . grace- 
ful asa Whippet. . . that’s the only 
way to describe it. 


Compared with contemporary big, 
bulky cars, the Overland Whip- 
pet appears smarter and much 
more graceful. That’s because 
height and length are in true artis- 
tic proportion. 


The Overland Whippet is offered 
in three body styles: Sedan $735; 
Touring $645; Coupe $735. All 
prices f. o. b. factory. Prices and 
specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


You owe it to yourself to see this 
wonderful new-type light car. 


== a 5 Willys-Overland, 
Ea [ Inc. , Toledo, Ohio. 
62° Willys- Overland 

Sales Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Willys- Overland 
Crossley, Limited, 


Low gravity center adds immeasurably Stockport, Eng. 


to driving safety 


OVERLAND Whippet 


America’s New-Type Light Car 
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WHEN 
your watch 
goes back to 

winter quarters 


Crisp fall weather finds you 
) buying new clothes. The watch 
is moved from the trousers 
pocket to the vest. How about 
the chain—is it as smart look- 
ing as the new suit? Does it 
do justice *o the watch? 

You can find just the chain 
you want if you buy a Simmons 
Chain. All styles—all designs 
to choose from. Waldemar, 
Dickens and Vest. Chains for 
every-day wear and dress occa- 
sions. Chains that will harmo- 
nize with any style of watch. 
And every one made by the ex- 
clusive Simmons process—gold, 
green gold, white gold and 
Platinumgold drawn over a 
stout base metal. 

Whether you pay $4 or $15 
for a Simmons Chain, you will 
get the utmost in beauty and 
value. They make splendid 
gifts for young men going to 
school and college. Jewelers 
everywhere sell Simmons Chains. 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass. Sales Offices: 15 
Maiden Lane, New York City ; 
10 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill; Jack W. Lees, 95 King 
Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says i^ it’s a Simmons 


In the panel above the 
links are twice enlarged 


— IL ou =z 
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broken down by the strain of lifting a 
crushingly huge debt from a Brooklyn 
church which he had taken over for that 
purpose, and which he put on its feet 
again and into a flourishing and highly 
solvent condition—he began to go to the 
theatre. For he felt he no longer had an 
example to set to a congregation. But he 
had not been to a circus since he was a 
ten-year-old child, in 1840. 

Perhaps you can picture to yourself the 
billion changes from the primitive back- 
lot circuses of 1840 to the many-ringed 
Barnum and Bailey shows of 1907. 

It was one of the happiest evenings of 
my life. I felt as cheuigh 1 had a boxful of 
wildly excited children with me. To my 
father, the mammoth performance was a 
revelation. He ealed in every detail of 
it. His was an almost dizzy wonder. 

But the climax came with the four-horse 
chariot race. As a veteran horseman, he 
reveled in that. Remember, please, he 
had never seen such a thing. Hee were 
two rumbling and gilded chariots in a 
conflict such as so often he had read of in 
his beloved Latin annals of Rome. 

Classical history had come to life 
again, just for his benefit! Had the battle 
of Marathon been refought for him, he 
could not have been more thrilled. 

From babyhood I had seen that spec- 
tacularly dreary hippodrome race—the 
man and the woman, each with the four 
trained steeds. Smoothly and perfectl 
rehearsed it is; the man leading ind 
toward the end, seeming to have the 
victory in his own hands. Then, at the 
final turn, his team swings outward; the 
woman's horses get the pole and she 
crosses the line in whirlwind finish, a bare 
length ahead of her rival. 

I have seen that race in every circus 
and in almost every year, for more than 
four decades. Never have I seen or heard 
of its having any other finish. If the 
woman's team should collapse half way 
around the course, perhaps the man 
might be allowed to win. But I doubt it. 
Certainly in no other way could he hope to. 


ITH this knowledge in mind, I settled 

myself down to watch the contest, 
with a decidedly modified anticipation. 
But my father was leaning forward, his blue 
eves ablaze with interest, h's face flushed. 
He was watching a breakneck duel be- 
tween two fiery four-horse teams; and he 
was drinking it all in with the rapture of 
a child and the critical appreciation of the 
cleanest sportsman and best horseman I 
have known. . 

A sideways glimpse of his eager face 
set me to leaning forward too, in equal 
avidity. Together, breathless and tense, 
we watched the dramatic struggle of the 
two teams as they roared around the tan- 
bark course. Together we marked the 
man as a certain winner. Together we 
were galvanized into gasping amaze as, 
at the last turn, the man miscalculated 
the curve and let his galloping team swing 
a shade too far from the pole. Together 


we cried out in fierce appreciation as the 
woman cut into the opening left by her 
adversary's blunder and tore ahead to a 
close-margin victory. 

“That was worth crossing the world to 
see!" said my father in a muffled voice. 

“The greatest race-finish I ever saw!” 
I supplemented, with equal zest. 


AS WE went homeward, his mind and 
his heart were still full of the miracles 
he had witnessed. Most of all, that mag- 
nificent chariot race. 3 

Two days later he called me up, by 
telephone. There was genuine worry and 
a trace of shame in his strong voice. 

“Bert,” he said, hesitant and semi- 
apologetic, “your mother and one or two 
other people tell me the chariot race was 
all planned and rehearsed beforehand; 
and that it was arranged for the woman 
to win—that she always wins. Is that 
really true?” 

I am grateful and proud to say I began 
at once to tell lies; even as I would tell 
them to a baby whose faith in Santa Claus 
had been assailed. I remembered his keen 
rapture over the race. I knew he had been 
relating its glories to others; and that 
these others had sought to undeceive him. 
Wherefore, I lied. 

I told him I had watched the race as 
closely as had he; and that, if I had been 
judging it officially, I should have declared 
it an eminently fair contest. I reminded 
him that he was a skilled horseman and 
as such would have noted any crooked- 
ness in the running of it. Then I bade 
him wait until I should call up Dexter 
Fellows, press agent of the show, and 
demand of Fellows that he tell me pri- 
vately and honestly whether or not the 
race had been faked. Fifteen minutes 
afterward, I summoned my father to the 
telephone again, and I gave him the 
managements most solemn assurance 
that the race was honest. 

His happy belief in it was restored and 
with it his reminiscent joy at the spec- 
tacle. I cannot feel conscience qualms 
at my swarm of lies, which banished his 
fear that he had been tricked into a fool- 
ish enthusiasm for a fake. To me, the lies 
are almost on a par with those we told in 
later years to keep my mother from the 
horror of knowing she was permanently 
and hopelessly blind. 

I don't know that it is in especially 
good taste for me to have babbled thus 
intimately to you of my parents. Nor do 
I care, greatly. I don't know that I have 
been able to interest you in my clumsy 
recital. And on this I do care: 

If I have failed to interest you in their 
story and to give you some insight into 
their greatness of soul and their appeal- 
ing humanness, and their influence on the 
lives around them, then the fault is with 
my awkwardness of expression, and not 
with the characters I have tried to sketch. 

They were great. I admired them. I 
have tried to show you why. Have I suc- 
ceeded, at all? Much I hope so. 


YOU have read articles about collies, bulldogs, bird dogs, lapdogs and 


a lot of other kinds of canines. But did you ever read about **houn' 
dawgs"? They deserve more attention than they have received, and 
next month Archibald Rutledge pays his homage to this ancient 
breed. **A hound," he says, ‘‘is the philosopher among dogs’’—the faith- 
ful creatures who so frequently aim their noses at the stars, and pour 
out their misunderstood hearts to all those near enough to hear. 
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T a Mich 


there can be 
no substitute 


fo 


ACCURACY 


THE "JEFFERSON" 
The beautiful new pocket 
Hamilton shown in the illus- 
tration. Chased case of green 
or white filled Gold, 17- 
Jewel Adjusted Movement 


From engine cab to observation car 
| the same accurate watch y 


[| 

IB TE list of railway en- 
e ce gineers and conduc- 
e. S tors who carry Hamilton 

9^ Watches would read like a 
*Who's Who" of men who operate 
famous trains. The crack trains of many 
famous railroads — such as the Broadway 
Limited, the 20th Century Limited, the 
Overland Limited, the Californian and 
others—are kept to schedule by the ac- 
curate Hamilton. 

And in the observation car and pullmans 
of these famous trains you find passengers 
who value their time carrying this same 
accurate watch. Men who need an accurate 
watch and want a beautiful one, choose 
the Hamilton. The newest and smartest of 
cases and dials, exquisitely thin and beauti- 


Hamilton d] 


ful, encase the watch of - 
railroad accuracy. ly 

Ask your jeweler to ^^ S2 
show you his assortment AX 
of Hamiltons. He can show you a wide 
variety of Hamilton pocket and strap 
watches for men, and charming wrist 
watches for women. Prices $48.00 to 
$685.00. All models have the same en- 
during Hamilton accuracy. Many splendid 
models at $50. 

We have prepared two very useful 
booklets, “The Care of Your Watch,” 
and “The Timekeeper.” We will gladly 
send both on request. 

Address Hamilton Watch Company, 
893 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, U. S. A. 


atch 


Accuracy 
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You'll “Never 
Be Sorry 


OU don’t buy a new stove every 
day. Therefore, choose the best 
—one that simplifies every oven- 
ees d problem and gives you 


hours of leisure—a (Red Wheel) Gas 
Range—one equipped with the 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


Lorain-measured oven-heat insures 
perfect results with baking, oven- 
canning of fruits and tomatoes, and 
the cooking of Whole Meals in the 


oven while you’re miles away. 
y 


These six famous makes of Gas 
Ranges are built with Lorain Self- 
tegulating Ovens: Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, Direct Action, New 
„Process, Quick Meal and Reliable. 


Let nobody trick you into disappointment 
with a substitute. Be sure that your new 
stove has the Red Wheel of the genuine 
Lorain. Then you'll be happy. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 


The Survivor 


(Continued from page 13) 


and finally died, the revolver slipping out 
of his hand to the floor. . . . And there- 
fore he survived, and therefore Miss Ellen 
Lewis takes this estate!" 

He turned to Mr. Coleman Northcote, 
with a courteous gesture. 

“You will not contend, sir, that any 
particular period of time is requisite to 
establish a legal survivorship? Before the 
law, in such a case, all periods of time are 
of an equal value?" 

Mr. Coleman Northcote replied with 
no equivocation. 

“The period of survivorship is irrel- 
evant,” he said, "but the fact of sur- 
vivorship is vital, and it must be proved. 
No hypothesis can prove it. If you have 
any evidence, sir, to support your theory, 
produce it." 

The irate old judge interrupted. 

“That’s the very point,” he cried; “the 
deuce take all theories! Call your wit- 
ness!” 


s M YWITNESS," replied Colonel Brax- 
ton, *'is already here." 

He indicated the sheet of glass in its 
frame before him. 

And then he did an inexplicable thing. 

He took up the heavy metal ipee, g 
and went over to the window beside the 
judge. He struck a pane of glass in the 
window and it cracked with some half- 
dozen fractures. Then, twelve inches to 
the right, he struck the glass again, and a 
second series of fractures spread. 

“Now, Your Honor," he said, “you 
will observe that at the first blow the 
fractures in this glass extend uninter- 
rupted to their termini. But the fractures 
from the second blow stop sharply when 
they extend into any one of the cracks 
already in the glass. And, therefore, 
Your Honor, one can always tell, when a 
sheet of glass is fractured by two blows, 
which one of them was first and which 
one of them was second in point of time." 

The illustration was visible and clear. 

The stupidest spectator in the court- 
room could see the facts: At the first 
blow the cracks in the glass would have 
nothing to oppose them and would run 
their way clear to where they tailed out. 
But the cracks from any blow after that 
would stop wherever they touched any 
fracture already in the glass. ‘ 

Colonel Braxton came back to his table 
and took up the sheet of glass. 

“Your Honor,” he ‘continued, ‘‘there 
are two parallel bullet holes in this glass 
at the distance of about a foot apart. The 
one to the right was made by the single- 
shot pistol, for it is a small hole corre- 
sponding to the small caliber of that weap- 
on, while the one to the left was made by 
the revolver, for it is a big hole corre- 
sponding to the big caliber of that weapon. 

* And, Your Honor"—he addressed the 


judge direct!y—“the small-calibered pis- 
tol was fired first, because, you will 
observe, all the cracks radiating from 
that hole run out unbroken to the very 
frame of the door. And the revolver was 
fired later, because all the cracks from that 
hole break off short when they reach anv 
radiating fracture from the first. shot." 

He paused, while the interest of the 
silent court-room deepened. 

“Therefore, Your Honor,” he went on, 
“the older man in the drawing-room of 
this tragic house fired first, and after that 
the younger one returned the fire. . . . 
There was, then, a difference in time 
between these two shots. . . . Can we 
tell how much difference in time?" 

He moved a little; changing his posture 
behind the table. 

"] think we can get some idea of it. 
These two men aimed each at the heart. 
They were about the same height; con- 
sequently, if they had fired together the 
two bullets would have crashed through 
this glass at practically the same point. 
But we find the two shot-holes separated 
by a considerable distance, to be accurate, 
some fifteen inches. Therefore, as the 
elder man in the drawing-room fired first, 
the younger man in the library, after he 
was wounded, lived long enough to move 
over two paces to the right, fire, and kill 
his opponent. And then, after his oppo- 
nent was dead, for the big revolver bullet 
went true through the heart, this wounded 
man with the pistol bullet in his chest, 
lived long enough to move back to the 
table and sit down in the chair in which 
he died. Therefore, Your Honor, it is 
certain that the younger man in the 
library survived, for some period of time, 
the older man in the drawing-room.” 

There was utter silence, as though a 
miracle had been wrought. 

No man in the crowded court-room 
moved. The girl was like a painted pic- 
ture illumined with the sun; Mr. Dabney 
Mason stood in wonder as before some 
marvel ofa genii in an Arabian Nights tale. 

Mr. Coleman Northcote made a ges- 
ture, as of one abandoning a hopeless 
case. 

Then through the silence boomed the 
voice of the judge, big, dominant, awaken- 
ing the court-room into life. 

“The case can go to the jury,” he said. 


I COULD write the formula of the fairy 
story as an end here, for subsequent 
events would fit only that. The jury 
returned a verdict for Miss Ellen Lewis. 
Young Pennington Carlisle, shamed by the 
courage that willed to win, when he had 
given up, turned forever from the vice that 
had destroyed his family, and with the girl 
he loved went on to the brilliant future for 
which his name remains unforgotten in 
Virginia. 


ON THE banks of the Congo, far from the outposts of civilization; on 
desolate shores, where white men are curiosities; in the turbulent Near 
East, where human strife is so recurrent, Col. E. Alexander Powell has 
met and talked with heroic men and women. Their names are strange to 
you. But next month, Colonel Powell, world-traveler and writer, recounts 
for you the deeds of these people—missionaries they are—who ‘‘ preach 
in advance of the Army," and who ''skirmish ahead of the Church.” 


Heine Looks at a Clock and Tells More Than the Time, by GRAHAM PIERCE 


Heine Looks at a Clock and Tells More | 


Than the Time 


(Co:utnued from page 47) 


telegraph companies regulate are come 
plete clocks with works, but an attach- 
ment permits them to be corrected elec- 
trically from a central office every hour. 
They are also wound electrically. 

* Women, as a general proposition, are 
not as careful about time as are men. A 
man will place sole reliance upon his 
watch, or upon an alarm clock to get him 
up in the morning. His wife will depend 
more on intuition; that is, she seems to 
have a faculty of telling time and of getting 
up without che aid of a clock. She will be 
approximately accurate; but her husband 
insists upon being ‘right by the clock.’ 
Women who have children to get off to 
school are more fussy about their clocks 
than others. 

“T recall one woman, however, who 
was very particular about the household 
clocks, of which there were eight. She 
possessed an exceptionally good watch, in 
which she placed great canhdente, It was 
a fine timekeeper and, because she kept it 
in condition, seldom, if ever, was it very 
far wrong. She swore by it. Whenever 
she passed a clock on the street she 
checked it against her watch, invariably 
to the disadvantage of the clock. She in- 
sisted that all of the eight clocks in her 
house keep equally as good time as her 
watch, and checked them up every day. 

* At intervals I called at her home to 
make an inspection of the clocks and do 
other work which might be necessary. 
After one such call, in which I had left the 
clocks in perfect order, she telephoned my 
shop in great excitement. 

“*‘I want you to come over at once,’ she 
said. 'Every clock in the house has 
stopped. Not one has kept time since you 
were here." 

“Puzzled, I hurried back. As soon as I 
stepped inside the door I heard the ticking 
of the clocks, and a quick round of the 
eight showed them all to be running per- 
fectly. 

“Did anyone touch the clocks?’ I 
asked. 

*** No one,’ she replied positively. 

**Well,' I laughed, ‘they are runnin 
now, and exactly according to my watch. 

*Why—why, they are running, aren't 
they!’ she exclaimed. ‘How could that 
have happened! I was sure they had 
stopped.’ Then she looked at her watch. 
‘But they are one hour and thirteen min- 
utes slow!’ she added grimly. 

**Let me see your watch?’ I suggested. 

“As I suspected, it was one hour and 
thirteen minutes fast. She had convinced 
herself that the clocks had stopped be- 
cause, subconsciously, she believed that 
her watch couldn't be wrong. 


* A MISTAKE that many people make," 
went on Mr. Heine, “‘is in getting 
their time from too many different places. 
For example, a customer whois most exact- 
ing about his clocks engaged me to look 
after them. 
“*Every clock I have is'a good one,” he 
explained, ‘and I have as good a watch as 
money can buy to set them by. But I've 


had at least a dozen clock men here, and 
none of them can keep my watch or my 
clocks running accurately. One day the 
watch is slow and the decks right, next 
day the clocks are wrong.’ 

‘Do you check your watch against a 
chronometer?’ I asked. 

**Every day!’ he replied. 

** "The same chronometer?” 

“Well, no,’ he admitted. “I walk to 
my office each morning. On the way down 
Chestnut Street I pass several. chro- 
nometers. [Isn't one chronometer just 
like another?’ 

“T explained that even chronometers 
have rated variations, the same as other 
timepieces, that even those of identical 
make do not keep the same time down to 
seconds. 

"* After this, I suggested, ‘set your 
watch by the same chronometer daily, and 
don't bother with any of the others. 

“ His clocks gave him no further trouble. 


"YF YOU want really accurate time you 

always should get it from a single 
source, whether that be a chronometer in 
a jewelry shop window or a public clock. 
First get your watch right, adjusted if 
possible to the same variation of the 
timepiece you select as your guide. Then 
regulate your clocks by it. 

“Nowadays, many folks get their time 
by radio every day. At noon this radio 
time usually is accurate, but that which 
comes in at ten o'clock in the evening may 
vary from one to twenty seconds of ac- 
curacy. The reason for this, I think, is that 
in the evening the radio announcers are 
eager to get their entertainment programs 
under way and so hurry matters uncon- 
sciously. 

“Te is strange how clocks themselves 
will vary. You could take fifteen clocks of 
exactly the same manufacture, of the same 
type, and made at the same time, adjust 
them alike, start them going by the same 
number of turns of the winder—and in 
fifteen minutes no two would be alike. I 
know, because I've tried it. 

"In my experiment even the pendu- 
lums, started simultaneously, swung dif- 
ferently, no two swinging exactly together. 
No two clocks struck together, though all 
fifteen struck within the space of two min- 
utes. And, oddly, at the end of twelve 
hours they all had the same time, though 
they had varied during the intermediate 
hours; and once during the twelve hours 
the fifteen pendulums made the same 
swing simultaneously. 

“I have some clocks under my care that 
I've attended to for many years. I know 
them and all of their idiosyncrasies as you 
know old and intimate friends. 

“Why clocks have individual peculi- 
arities I can’t explain. They do some odd 
things, which is why I say they have 

rsonalities. There was a clock in a big 
fione out on the Main Line, a fashionable 
suburban district. One afternoon, with- 
out any apparent reason, it stopped at the 
hour of one. At the same hour 2 member 
of the family died. Three vears later the 
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‘We must Stop 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips” 


How often last winter was your house 
uncomfortably chilly because of the icy 
draughts that blew in around doors and 
windows? How often did you make up 
your mind that you would not go 
through such a winter again—but that 
next year you would have the comfort 
of Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips? 


Don’t forget last winter’s experience. 
Makeg onyour resolve. And remem- 
ber that now is thetime toinstall Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips—now, be- 
fore the cold weather sets in again. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips shut 
out window and under-door draughts 
and enable you to maintain uniform 
temperature throughout the house. They 
bar out the dirt, soot and rain which de- 
preciate your draperies and furnishings. 
And in addition, they cut your yearly 
fuel bills anywhere from 20 to 40%. 


Chamberlin installs its equipment, 
assumes all responsibility for correct in- 
stallation and guarantees and services 
its product for the life of your building. 


Get the full facts now. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout 
the United States 


PL 
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METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
anapproximate estimate for weatherstripping my 


*; 
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home which has windows and ^ doors. 
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Address. 
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BUSES 


Sturdy trucks and fine, safe 
buses are becoming more and 
more a vital part of the nation's 
transportation. In hundreds of 
thousands of trucks and buses, 
dependable Champion Spark. 
Plugs are contributing to better 
engine performance and stand- 
ing up under the tremendous 
stress of such operation because 
of Champion sturdiness. 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs ren- 
der er service for a longer time. But 
even Champions should be replaced 
after 10,000 miles service. Power, speed 
and acceleration will be restored and 
their cost saved many times over in less 
gas and oil used, 


Champion— 
Champion X for ae snd cari 

other than For 
exclusively ipis packed in the Blue 


Fordson Tractors— x 


packed in the Red 75 cents each 


or Set of 

60 cents each. Four $300 
Set of 

jou. 1249 5S4 $450 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 


clock again stopped, this time at the hour 
of three. Shortly after, word came by 
telephone that a dear friend of the house- 
hold had been killed in an accident. 

“They sent for me. 

**For heaven's sake, Heine,’ said the 
man, ‘do something with this clock. Fix 
it so it can't stop! I'm not superstitious, 
but each time that old clock has stopped it 
has meant calamity to us!’ 

“T told him we could simply clean the 
clock, oil it carefully, and set it going 
again, for mechanically nothing was 
wrong. By good luck the clock has be- 
haved itself since—probably because that 
family has it scrupulously attended to 
regularly. 

"Another clock at midnight began 
striking, and kept it up steadily for more 
than an hour, until it had run down. It 
never had done such a thing before, and 
the members of the family, awakened, 
were alarmed. They were sure it por- 
tended something dreadful. And as be- 
fore, by coincidence, a friend had died. I 
examined the clock and found that a part 
of the striking mechanism had worn out, 
which was the cause of its queer perform- 
ance. But the family have never be- 
lieved that 

“You might wonder why folks attach 
so much importance to the unexplained 
antics of a clock. I think it is because 
clocks are held in higher regard than al- 
most any other piece of furniture. Take 
that old hall clock over by the wall. It has 
been in the family which owns it for more 
than a hundred years. During the cen- 
tury the family has moved probably a 
dozen times. The clock has gone along 
with it. The old clock has stayed, though 
the other furniture, worn and out of date, 
has been given away, sold, or thrown out. 


"ET old clock, too, almost tells me 
the history of that family. First I can 
see it was made in England and, as clocks 
were made in those days, to order. That 
means the family at that time was pros- 
perous. Great care was used in the selec- 
tion of a clock. At times it took several 
years to make them by hand. Naturally 
then, the clock reflects the taste of the 
original owner. 

“Many of the old clock makers had a 
habit of inscribing their initials on the 
clock works when they repaired them, and 
the date. From those dates on that clock 
I can tell about how well it was cared for, 
and by the work itself how good was the 
man who made the repairs. 

“For instance, on that clock no repairs 
appear to have been made for a number of 
years following the war of 1812. When 
they were made, the work was cheap, in- 
dicating that a cheap man had been em- 
ployed. I infer that the war had some- 
thing to do with the financial standing of 
the family. You will note other periods 
of the clock's life, when it received most 
careful attention, indicating a careful 
owner who prospered, and periods during 
which the clock was abused, indicating 
the contrary kind of an owner. Then, for 
a time it stood in the attic, forgotten for a 
more modern clock. Now it has the place 
of honor in that home from which it came, 
and is here to be refinished. 

“T have a clock in my care which was 
lost at the bottom of a river when the 
family moved during the Civil War. It 
was several days before the family were 


able to rescue it, but save it they did. An- 
other of my clocks went across the Plains 
with a covered wagon caravan, in the 
forties, remaining with the family in the 
West until about ten years ago, when the 
owner, returning East, brought the clock 
with him. I mention these incidents 
merely to show you how closely many 
folks hold their clocks. 

* However, folks are not as supersti- 
tious as they once were. The old-time 
clock maker was able to tell his customers' 
'most anything, and they believed him. 
People to-day are more mechanically in- 
clined, and want to know *why,' and to be 
shown what caused the clock's queer 
actions, if they were queer. When the 
cause is a mechanical defect due to neg- 
lect, improper handling, and the like, they 
usually are ready to accept the expla- 
nation. The clock maker, when he is 
stumped, can't blame the trouble on the 
supernatural, as he once did. 


OW often should a clock be cleaned? 

“That depends a lot on the clock. 
The average home clock should be cleaned 
by a clock man at least once every three 
years. That gives the cleaner a chance to 
detect worn parts and make necessary 
repairs before they become expensive. 
Clocks of the ship-bell type should be 
cleaned and oiled every two years, for 
their mechanism is similar to that of a 
watch. Hall and chime clocks should be 
oiled yearly and cleaned every three or 
four years at the longest. Small watches 
like wrist watches ought to be cleaned 
yearly without fail, and the larger ‘man- 
size' watches once every two and a half 
years." 

“How many folks actually follow that 
schedule?” y 

Mr. Heine laughed. “About one in ten. 
The other nine let their clock or watch go 
until it stops. Then they bring it in to the 
repair man and wonder why his bill is so 
high. I would say that the average good 
home clock goes eight years without clean- 
ing. To put it in another way, it runs 
probably five years without oil, because if 
it hasn't been cleaned it hasn't been oiled 
either. 

* Daylight-saving time has been the 
ruination of many fine clocks. They are 
not damaged when the time comes to turn 
them ahead; they are injured on the day 
when the clock is to be turned back. Some 
clocks may be turned back without hurt- 
ing them; many others cannot. It’s a 
good rule, therefore, always to set the 
clock by turning the hands ahead! 

"A clock that is properly wound, 
properly set, and cleaned and oiled at 
proper intervals, will last a lifetime with- 
out more than minor repairs. A good 
clock is one of the cheapest investments in 
furniture you can make. 

“More clocks go bad in the fall than at 
any other time of the year. One reason 
for this is that more housecleaning is done 
in the fall. During it, the clocks are moved 
around, knocked over, and mishandled by 
the woman who comes in to help. Spring 
housecleaning also nets the clock man 
business, but not nearly the business he 
gets in the fall. Then, periods of cold, 
damp, murky weather are hard on clocks, 
and we get more of these in autumn than 
at any other time. The householder defers 
building the furnace fire, but heats the 
house through fireplaces and other tem- 
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You can't fight dandruff 
with a whisk-broom 


{TRY THIS EASY TREATMENT] 


pon is more than an untidy condition 
of your coat collar. It is a serious condition IMPORTANT NOTE 
of the scalp, often caused by tiny germs that It is incorrect to suppose 


i ! that W ildroot grows hair. 
literally pile up dandruff around your hair roots. O a def biete 


; hair. W ildroot re- 
You must removethe dandruff, because it chokes Taves tha very addc 

the hair roots. And you must kill the bacteria. wp bastion ie a 
se š 4 and thus pr. tsi 

Wildroot does both jobs at one time. M br QM. DAAN 


s follow dandruff. 
When you first apply Wildroot, the accumu- WILDROOTCOLING: 


lated dandruff loosens up, and is temporarily BUFFALO, N. Y. 
more apparent, but soon disappears under reg- 

ular treatment. This shows how quickly Wildroot 

works. Any barber who has used Wildroot will 

tell you how he has actually seen Wildroot de- 

stroy dandruff. 


Get some Wildroot at your druggist's or barber 
shop today. And stop brushing dandruff! 


 WILDRQOT 9. 


- ^ Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


the newly refined Advanced. Six 


Intro ducing Nash 4-Door Sedan at $1525 


f. o. b. factory 


Refined Motor with Double Filament Headlights. 
7-Bearing Crankshaft, New Winged Radiator Cap. 
Matchless Power-Smoothness, New-type Motor Muffler. 
Supreme Quietness, Electric Clock. 
25% More Power, Hydrostatic Gas Gauge. 
23% Faster Acceleration. Air Cleaner. 
New Instrument Board Oil Purifier. 
with All Instruments in Oil Screen “Agitator.” 
Single Panel under Glass. Gasoline Filter. 

Seat Upholstery of Genuine Four-wheel Brakes. 

Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet. Five Disc Wheels. 
New-type “Crankcase” Breather. Full Force-feed Lubrication. 
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Motor Heat Control by Thermostatic Water Regulation. (4037) 


Heine Looks at a Clock and Tells More Than the Time, by GRAHAM PIERCE 14 


porary means during the day, after which 
it becomes cold during the night. The 
changing temperature in the house, hot 
and then cold, causes the clocks to play 
all sorts of tricks. As their oil warms they 
will run fast, as it chills and becomes 
sticky they will run slow or maybe stop 
entirely. Perhaps the mainspring may 
break at a weak spot due to sudden ex- 
pansion or contraction. During three 
weeks last fall I had fifty-odd clocks come 
in with broken mainsprings due to a sud- 
den cold snap. 

* Another reason for the big fall busi- 
ness in repairs is that folks seem to set 
aside that time of the year for getting 
things fixed up. They want everything in 
order for the Holidays. 


“INCIDENTALLY, the most popular 

clock of all is the hall clock, or ‘Grand- 
father' clock. Just as every small boy's 
ambition is to own a watch, so it seems 
to be the ambition of every housewife to 
own a hall clock. 

“The most detested timepiece is the 
humble alarm clock, and yet more folks 
have alarm clocks than any other kind of 
clocks. The alarm, too, is the most abused 
clock. The tendency seems to be to throw 
it out when it stops runn ng and to buy a 
new one, for they are cheap. Where we 
repaired ten alarm clocks a dozen years 
ago we now repair one." 

“Tell me of the oddest experience you 
ever had with a clock," I urged. 

“Several thousand people," Mr. Heine 
laughed, “shared in that experience. We 
were engaged to insta!l an old clock in a 
tower down-town. The clock had been 
made in Germany and, when we came to 
assemble it, we discovered that a part of 
the mechanism called ‘the tower center’ 
was missing. We made a new center in 
our shop, put it in the clock in the usual 
way, and started the clock going. Inside 
the clock it seemed to be running per- 
fectly, so we left, with orders to one of the 
men to check up on the clock in two hours. 
It was then one o'clock. 

* At three o'clock my man called me on 
the 'phone. 

*** Hey,’ he cried excitedly, ‘that clock is 
running backward! The hands are at 
eleven o'clock!" 

“I jumped down there fast as I could. 
A huge crowd had gathered about the 
building. The clock was running back- 
ward, sure enough. 

“T hurried up into the tower, and soon 
discovered what was wrong. Years be- 
fore, in repairing the clock, some clock 
maker had seen fit to insert an extra 
wheel. That completely reversed the 
movement of the mechanism. It was no 
trick at all to make another reverse and to 
get the clock going as it should; but I 
haven't heard the end of that incident yet. 

“Independence Hall clock gave us one 
of the funniest, and vet one of the most 
trying experiences I’ve known with any 
clock. When repairs to clocks of this kind 
are made, we try to keep the clock running 
during the work, so that the public is not 
inconvenienced. A man takes his position 
in the tower, and, with a watch in one 
hand operates the hand-moving apparatus 
of the clock with the other, manually. A 
second man strikes the hours by hand. 

“After a preliminary inspection on this 
particular occasion we decided that the 
repairs could be completed within an 


To go back to living standards of the eighties is 
unthinkable in this day of modern conveniences. 
And yet in some homes, hand regulation of the 
heating plant, obsolete since the middle eighties, 
still is tolerated — needlessly. 


| Every family can have and should have the ad- 


vantages of the Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 


The Minneapolis starts the day off right — with 

cheery warmth, provided by clock-control which 
automatically raises the temperature early in the 
morning. All day long— temperature at just the 
degree you find most comfortable. At night — 
automatic lowering of the temperature by means 
of the clock. Nobody ever touches dampers, drafts, 
or valves. In addition to these advantages the 
Minneapolis saves one-fifth to one-third on fuel! 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


or COAL—GAS —OICL 


is for all types of heating plants, all fuels. If you 
are purchasing an oil or gas heating system with 
automatic controls included, be sure to ask if it 
is Minneapolis-equipped. 


Mail the Coupon 


The Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator is sold and 
installed by a nation- 
wideorganization with 
branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities and experi- 
enced dealers in almost 
every community. 


for Free Booklet. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Est. 1885 
2763 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Please send me your free booklet, "The Proper Oper- 


ation of the Home Heating Plant,” and full informa- 
tion on the subject of automatic heat control. I have 
checked the kind of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration. 
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MASTERS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Theodore Roosevelt 


"THE STRENUOUS LIFE" — this 
expression came into daily popular use 
inspired by the magnificent virility of 
Theodore Roosevelt and his power of 


accomplishment. 

An example of his indomitable spirit is 
expressed by his words in a speech to the 
students of the University of California. 
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A, 


PANAMA 
CANAL 


I am interested in the Panama Canal because I started it. If I had 
followed traditional, conservative methods, I should have submitted a 
dignified state paper of probably 200 pages to the Congress and the debate 
would have been going on yet. But T took the Canal Zone and let 
Congress debate, and while the debate goes on the Canal does also. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT in a speech to the U. of Cal., March 23, 1911. 


James Crossley Eno 


It was this same type of virility and power— this same tenacity of purpose— 
that made James Crossley Eno one of the Masters of Achievement. 


His goal was the Health of the World—an 
ideal so all-embracing that it includes the 
fundamentalsof human progress— ambition, 
energy, happiness, success and accomplish- 
ment— all T which are inspired and actuated 
by abounding health. 

James Crossley Eno lived long enough to see 
that he had approached his goal. His doc- 
trine of Health for Success, and his well- 
known preparation, ENO, have been power- 
ful influences forover half a century in pro- 
moting health and ambition in every civilized 
country in the world. 

His inspiring philosophy often was summed 
up in these words: 


"It's the man who feels fit 


who does things worth while.” 
—Sayings of JAMES CROSSLEY ENO 


“Feeling fit” is much better than feeling “not bad.” 
Maybe you are not sick; perhaps you feel pretty well, 
but you might feel a lot better. 


ENO is a gentle, harmless, sparkling, health drink 


which assists the natural processes of elimination, pro- 
motes internal cleanliness and the increase of energy 


and ambition. 


ENO is not a tonic, but it seems like one because of 
its cleansing effect. For this reason many business 
men keep a bottle of ENO in their offices and take 
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SALT 4 
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OVER 50 YEARS 7% 
PLEASANT. COOLING, $Í 
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a “dash” in a little water whenever they feel them- 


selves “slowing up.” 


Children like to take ENO; it tastes so good, and it 


keeps them in good condition. 


ENO 


TRADE MARK 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


hour. The man who was to move the 
hands took his place, and the striker his. 
Then we got into the works. 

* Before we had gone far we saw that 
the trouble was more serious than we had 
thought. Several parts were broken. That 
meant we would have to make new parts 
in the shop in West Philadelphia! At 
the best, the work would take several 
hours. i 

“In all, it actually took eight hours, 
and during all of that time we kept the 
clock moving by hand. For each minute 
ticked off on the watch the hands of the 
clock had to be pushed ahead. At theend of 
the hour, the hand pusher would sing out 
‘Strike’ to the man at the striker, and the 
old clock would peal out the time as usual. 
The public never knew that anything was 
the matter. 

“At another time, years ago, an arm 
broke in the clock; and we made tem- 
porary repairs to keep the clock going 
while we made a new arm. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon the clock began 
striking. It kept on striking. The super- 
intendent of the Hall had no idea how to 
stop the thing. Crowds gathered, think- 
ing the Hall was afire. Some believed the 
old clock was tolling off some national 
calamity. By the time we reached the 
tower, Independence Square was black 
with excited people. The clock struck 
more than five hundred times before we 
got it stopped. 

“All told, Independence Hall clock has 
stopped only six times in twenty years— 

ublicly. At all other times the hands 
have been kept moving. Those six stops 
were the consequence of storms, which 
either broke the hands or filled the works 
of the clock with sand. During each stop 
the hands were removed from the dials, so 
the public wouldn’t be fooled into think- 
ing the clock going. 


x: YES clocks sometimes do odd things,” 

concluded Mr. Heine; ‘‘ but when all 
is said and done, I think that odder things 
are done by the folks who own them. Fif- 
teen years ago I started to fix the moon 
dial of a hall clock for a lady—by that, I 
mean the dial above the time dial, on 
which is recorded the different phases of 
the moon. 

***Oh, don't bother with that,' she told 
me. "Takeit out. Who is interested in the 
moon anyway?’ 

“So I took out the moon-moving part of 
the works, put a ticket on it showing who 
it belonged to, and stuck it away. I al- 
ready had a drawer full of these works. 

“About a year or two ago that lady 
again came to my shop. à 

“sRemember, years ago I asked you to 
take out the part of the clock controlling 
my moon,’ she said. ‘I would like to have 
that put back again and the moon fixed to 
function perfectly.’ 

“Accordingly, I replaced the part. 

“Since then I’ve replaced dozens of 
similar parts. Everybody who has a moon 


At all Druggists 
Hanpy SIZE 75c HouseHoLp SIZE $1.25 
Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., INC. 
New York Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Copyright 1926, by J.C. ENO, LTD. 


in his hall clock is insistent that I get it 
in tiptop working order. And now they 
check up on the moon of the clocks with 
the real moon, insist on, having calendars 
that give the phases of the moon, and 
won’t look at a hall clock without a moon! 

“Why do they do it? Search me!” and 
Mr. Heine laughed. “Its just a case of 
people being queerer than clocks, I guess.” 
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In spite of the temptation to Save" 
by using inferior materials 
build of FACE BRICK. 

—it Pays 


HERE is something 
very taking in the 
idea of building as much 
house for as little money 
as possible. 
But don’t yield to it. 
Or if you do—know ġe- 
forehand how much re- 
` pairs and depreciation 
you are letting yourself 
in for. There is such a 
thing as the extravagance 
of cheapness —avoid it. 
Build permanently. If 
you feel that youcannot af- 
ford to build of Face Brick 
now—much better rent 
for a year or two longer, 
rather than put your sav- 


Detail of House 
shown at right 


ings and future income into any home less lasting than a Face Brick house. 
But begin to plan now. The widely read "Story of Brick,” beautifully 
illustrated, will give you valuable information. Sent free. 


These booklets may interest you 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small houses. 
These houses are unusual and distinctive 
in design, economical to build, and con- 
venient in floor plan. Issued in four book- 
lets showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; and 
any one of the books, 25 cents. We can 
supply complete working drawings at 
nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 de- 
signs of two-story six-room Face Brick 
houses, representing a wide variety of 


architectural styles and interior arrange- 
ments, selected from 350 designs 
submitted in a nation-wide Architectural 
Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Com- 
plete working drawings for these houses 
at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires," a most attractive 
fireplace book, with many designs, gives 
full directions for fireplace construction. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
pairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 


Six-Room House No. 619 
Designed for the Service Department of 
American Face Brick Association. Note 

floor plans below. 


SECOND FLOOR 


Details and description of 
this house found in the 
six-room booklet of '' Face 
Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans.” 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1736 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Apartments for Rent 


No Objection fo Children 


This advertisement is directed to the Chicago apartment building owner who 


erected this sign: “FLAT FOR RENT . . . 


You like beautiful floors. Re- 
finishing costs money. Continual 
expense worries you. 


There are many kinds of floor 
varnish. One is Liquid Granite. 
It wears .... endures millions 
of steps. Boys don't injure 
it. Dogs can't scratch it. Ham- 
mer blows won't crack it. Ten- 
ants may roll up the rugs and 
dance on it. 


Tests conducted at the Univer- 


BERRY BROTHERS 


No Dogs or Children Allowed.” 


sity of Chicago prove it outwears 
other brands. A floor in the 
home of John B. Oblinger at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, finished 
with it 30 years ago has not 
been re-varnished since and is 
beautiful today. 


Use Liquid Granite. Have beau- 
tiful floors, peace of mind and 
more money in the bank. Do 
this and children and dogs will 
be welcome. There's a Berry 
dealer near you. 
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FLOOR VARNISH | 
Heres Floor Varnish 
at Wears! 


CELL 


LIQUID GRANITE FLOOR VARNISH 


DETROIT MICH. 


ondon, 367 Strand, W. C.; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris, Charenton; 
Berlin, Potsdamerstrasse 29; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado. 


WALKERVILLE 


ONT. 


That “Better Opening" May Be Right Where You Are, by A. VAN VLISSINGEN, Jn. 149 


That “Better Open- 
ing" May Be Right 
Where You Are 


(Continued from page 55) 


"That's all. Nice day, isn't it, Mrs. Has- 
brook. By the way. . . ? And l'd go on 
talking with her about anything I could 
think of. 

“But the minute I held up my hand and 
began to repeat the customer's order, my 
clerk would be scurrying around the store 
putting up the order. And the porter, 
with a grin all the way across his friendly 
black face, would be scrambling into his 
coat. Within a few seconds after the 
customer had completed her order, the 
porter would be on the run up the street 
with the goods. And I, for my part, would 
keep her at the telephone until she would 
say, 'Oh, wait a minute, Mr. Walgreen. 
"There's the doorbell.’ Then I'd chuckle, 
and hold the line. 

"In a minute she would come back. 
‘Why, Mr. Walgreen, that was the order I 
just gave you. I don't know how you 
managed to do it, but I think that's just 
wonderful service. It can't have been over 
half a minute since I called you up. I'll 
have to tell Mr. Hasbrook about that 
to-night!’ 

“Folks began trading with us from 
right under the noses of other druggists 
several blocks away. And pretty soon 
druggists from the other parts of town 
were coming in to find out how I was 
building my business so well. 

“You can imagine how this affected me. 
I was seeing it work out right in my little 
store. Thé idea that had come to me that 
afternoon in the grain brokerage office 
was right, and I was proving it. Already 
I could feel the effect. But I was still so 
eager for ways to improve business that I 
was just sitting on the edge of my chair 
all the time." 


ONE day a former employer of Wal- 
green’s, a successful druggist a few 
blocks up the street, walked in. He had 
been hearing about this wonderful de- 
livery service, what a good stock Wal- 
reen’s had, and how the store had 
brahtened up. He walked past it a few 
times to see for himself, then he walked in. 

“T want you to buy my store,” he sur- 
prised the newly revived store’s owner by 
saying. "You'll make more money with 
two stores than with one. I know you can 
make money in my store, because I’ve 
made money there. I want to retire from 
business, and I picked you out as the man 
who'll do best with my store.” 

So Mr. Walgreen bought the store, for 
$5,000 down and $3,500 plus interest 
every year, to make up a total of $15,000. 
He had to borrow money to make the 
down payment. But this time he found 
everyone was ready to lend him money. 

By now he had forgotten what pre- 
viously he had known as a fact—that 
Chicago had too many drug stores. 
"Chicago still has too many drug stores," 
he will admit to-day with a grin, as he 
tells of his intention to open three or five 
or seven more stores in Chicago within a 
few weeks. "But it hasn't got enough 
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onginese.it gives you 
observatory time! 


The officials in Government Observatories 
‘are the jealous guardians oftime. They have 
the knowledge and facilities for testing ac- 
curacy in timepieces to the smallest fraction 
of a second. «» Could anything stronger be 
said about Longines Watches than this: In 
competitions of finely adjusted timepieces 
at all leading Government Observatories, 
Longines have won more awards than any 
other watch.«» Most of these accuracy tests 
cover a period of six months. Through the 
last test held at the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory only ten watches won their way—nine 
of them were Longines! «» In a Longines 
Watch you buy "Observatory Tested Ac- 
curacy” and with it all the beauty that can 
be put into a watch. Ask your leading jew- 
eler to show you Longines Watches or write 
us for an illustrated booklet. 


A. WITTNAUER CO. 


Estatlished 1866 
.New York . Chicago . Montreal . Geneva 
The Arlington Time Signal, given by the She e 
U. S. Naval Observatory, goet all tbe way 


around the world and comes back again 
in 147 of a second! 


WATCH 


Official Government Observatory Awards in Accuracy Contests 


--Si i ive ize eri icating results 
ar n val Observatory, Washington, D. C.--Since again received first prize of series, duplica 
hie tees Longines passed and were accepted than of 1923 and 1924. 


all other competing watches combined. The official Kew Teddington Observatory, England—14) awards 
watch for U. S. Naval Torpedo Boat Service. in Accuracy Contests since 1910 (1918 year’s record for 
Neuchatel Observatory, Switzerland—During 1924 the best performance, Since 1919 every Longines 
and 1925, 21 first prizes. Since 1905, 397 awards. Watch submitted passed trial with mention ''espe- 


Geneva Observatory, Switzerland—In 1925 Longines cially good.” 
Also received seven grand prizes at international Exhibitions. 


$60 -others $25 up T A « $7 5—others $40 up 


$4 5 —others $35 up 


Walgreen stores. That is the lesson I had 
unconsciously learned as soon as I began 
applying myself to the problem of chat 
first store, and then to the second.” 

The next important consequence, after 
his second store, came a year or two later. 
Mr. Walgreen noticed a storeroom for rent 
across the street from his first stand. If 
some misguided pharmacist should rent 
that space, it would mean two unprofit- 
able drug stores in a neighborhood which 
could support only one at a profit. 

“You know, every time I saw anyone 
looking at that store, I used to get a 
sinking feeling in the pit of my stomach," 
admits Walgreen to-day. ‘‘And it seemed 
as though never a day passed that two or 
three people didn’t stop in and say, ‘Well, 
I hear they’ve rented that space across 
the street for another drug store.’ It got 
on my nerves, for I needed every cent I 
could spare out of both stores to meet the 
payments on the second one.” 

o avoid any loss of business in this 
way, Mr. Walgreen opened another store 
over on Michigan Avenue, a few blocks 
away. In one way it was dangerous, for 
it got him just that much deeper in debt. 
But he found he did not need three times 
as much stock for three stores as he had 
needed for one. He could piece out from 
one store to another. 

The expected competition from across 
the street failed to appear. Someone 
rented the room for a restaurant. And 
with his three stores running, Walgreen’s 
profits increased—not to mention the 
increased fun the owner was having in 
running a larger business. 

Now that he was making more money, 
he could devote a considerable share of 
his profits to expanding. When he saw 
how well the third store was making out, 
he took what money he could spare forth- 
with, to fit out another store, and then 
another. 

In 1912 he had two stores. By the end 
of 1913 he had five. By the end of 1916 
there were nine stores; in 1918, fourteen; 
1920, twenty-three; I922, twenty-nine; 
1924, forty-nine; 1925, ninety-odd. 

The Walgreen Company is perhaps the 
fastest-growing business of its sort to-day. 
It stands second in number of stores in the 
chain drug-store field. Its volume of sales 
is doubling every two years at least. 
What's more, its growth is based on sound 
planning and sound financing; it has none 
of the loose texture of the mushroom, even 
though it is growing so fast. 


AS WE sat in his comfortable office I 
had difficulty picturing Charles R. 
Walgreen as a lackadaisical neighborhood 
druggist, discontented, but not enterpris- 
ing enough to make a big move of any 
sort. It was not easy to think of him as 
struggling, thirty-seven years old, to make 
something worth-while of a tiny business. 
The surroundings made his early days 
seem unreal. Without luxury, the Wal- 
green offices fairly breathe prosperity on 
a large scale. Everything is busy, am- 
bitious, progressive. The head of the firm 
is both busy and businesslike. 

“Was there anything in those days of 
fifteen or twenty years ago that you have 
turned to really good advantage since?" 
I asked him. 

“There certainly was,” came the prompt 
reply. “In those days I was only half- 
hearted as a business man. 
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** Most people who don't get far, the 
folks with mediocre records, do about as 
I was doing back in those days. They 
don't see a chance to get ahead at what- 
ever they are doing—so what's the use 
of trying? They don't get ahead. They 
keep on looking for more attractive open- 
ings. 

** [ occasionally see one man who had a 
little store near mine in those days. He 
and I had about the same point of view, 
though he had a grocery instead of a drug 
store. He was looking around for.a better 
opening, and when he found something 
that looked better he took it. It didn't 
turn out so well, and he shifted again. He 
kept that up for quite a while, and one 
day he came in to try to sell me some- 
thing. I had known that he was shift- 

ing around a good deal, and so when he 
told me he wasn't doing very well in the 
work of the moment, I asked him why 
he didn't go back in the grocery busi- | 
ness. | 

*** Oh, there's no chance in the grocery 
business, he assured me. “There were 
too many grocery stores in Chicago when 
I had one, and it's worse now, with all the 
chain stores.’ | 

** "That's all very well,’ I argued; ‘but 
vou know the grocery business. There are | 
a lot of grocers making money, and a lot | 
of neighborhood grocers have little chains | 
of their own. I know of a store not far 

from where you used to have your store. 

It could be bought with only about two 

thousand dollars cash, and it's making 


money. The owner told me the other day 
that he wants to retire, he's getting old. 
You could make a go of it.’ 

*** | wouldn't try,’ he objected. ‘I’ve got 
enough to buy a store like that; but I 
don't want to be fussing around with a 
little two-by-four store." 

"[ was beginning to lose patience. 
‘Look here, I persisted. ‘You were a 
better merchant than the fellow who 
bought your store, weren't you?’ 

"*[ think so.’ 

“*T suppose you know he has four good 
stores now, right around here, and that 
he is rated above one hundred thousand 
dollars.’ 

"Sure; but he was lucky.’ 

“‘You would have been just as lucky if | 
vou had kept that store and really worked 
atit. I always thought vou were a better 
merchant than I was, and there's no 
reason why you couldn't have built up a 
grocery business a good deal bigger than 
this drug business of ours. You know 
people buy a lot more groceries than they 
do drug-store items.’ 

“‘ Bunk,’ he retorted with some heat. 
"You've been lucky, too!’ | 


" HAT chance has an argument 

with. anvone who feels like that? 
The fact is, the opening for any person, 
like the opening for me when finally I 
found it, is right in his path. Mine had 
been there for me all the time. Right in 
his path lies the big opening for practically 
every man of average ability." | 

" [sn't that a pretty broad statement?” 
I objected. “Has the man of average 
ability enough know-how to build up a big 
enterprise?” 

“Certainly he has,” Walgreen said. 
“Any man of good character and habits 
can get anything he sets his mind on. 
Usually, though, he lets his mind wander | 


FOR THE “WOMAN OF GOOD 
TASTE,” THERE CAN BE BUT ONE 
GIFT OF CANDY WHICH SUBTLY 
PAYS TRIBUTE TO HER SENSE OF 
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CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS FOR 
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Normal, healthy hair looks well because it is well 


Does your hair need help 


to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, or 
both, of two common hair ail- 
ments—dandruff and thinning hair. 
Neglected, they can result only in 
complete loss of hair. 

Yet all that is needed to overcome 
them and keep the hair clean and 
strong is a moment's special care each 
day. Even long established cases 
yield to this simple treatment: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud's Eau 

de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with its 
convenient shaker top, over your head. 

Then with the fingers pressed down firm- 

ly, move the scalp vigorously in every di- 

rection, working the tonic thoroughly into 

every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 


your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


You will feel the difference in your 
hair the very first time you use this 


treatment. After only a few days the 
change in its appearance will aston- 
ish you! 

For Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine 
does the two things needed to pro- 
mote hair health— destroys dandruff 
infection and stimulates active circu- 
lation, which nourishes the hair at 
its very roots. 

Keep Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine 
near your toothbrush and make its 
use as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 

You will find Ed. Pinaud's Eau de 
Quinine in all drug stores and depart- 
ment stores. Look for the large signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bot- 
tle. Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York — sole distribu- 
torsfor Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD'S Eau de Quinine 


all over the landscape. If everyone would 
say to himself, and believe, ‘My line of 
business offers me the best chance be- 
cause I know it best; if he would believe 
it, and then dig into his job, he'd almost 
surely prosper. But the business across 
the way always looks so much nicer! 

“If my experience is typical, here's a 
safe rule: Concentrate on one activity as 
the sole source of income. Followed with 
single purpose, it will yield more than a 
lot of side lines. 

“I haven't ever made a dollar outside 
my own business. I have turned down 
almost sure money-makers because they're 
outside my company. I'd have made 
money, no doubt, by taking up with them. 
But, in the long run, it would have been 
at the expense of profits from our own 
concern, probably larger profits. It's the 
same as a side-line salesman. His side 
line cuts into the sales of his principal line. 

“This doesn't mean I have no interest 
in anything outside my office and my 
stores; I have. But these are in no sense 
business interests. I am not a hard worker. 
I haven't ever been able to work lon 
hours, not since I had the fever in 1898. 1 
work fairly short hours, take generous 
vacations, and have a good many relaxa- 
tions." 


WHEN he began expanding his hand- 
ful of stores into a real chain, Mr. 
Walgreen made up his mind that the 
right way to make money was by increas- 
ing the sales in each of his stores. He 
took this problem as his very own, be- 
cause it fits his idea of always going 
ahead in developing the nearest opportu- 
nities. So, even while he was opening 
more stores as funds permitted, he trained 
managers and clerks to sell more to each 
customer. 

In 1914, the annual sales of each store 
averaged around $25,000—just about what 
any reasonably good neighborhood store 
might expect to sell. His intensive work 
boosted this to $30,000 in 1916; $43,000 in 
1918; $67,000 in 1920. Still he was dis- 
satished. 

So, as a help to larger sales in each 
store, he began advertising in the news- 
papers in 1921. He began advertising on 
a large scale too, despite the advice of 
friends. 

“I never was so opposed in anything 
I tried to do," said Mr. Walgreen. ‘‘ Who 
had ever heard of using big city news- 
papers to advertise neighborhood drug 
stores? The idea was ridiculous! 

"Of course we continued doing every- 
thing else we knew how to increase busi- 
ness. But in 1922 our average store busi- 
ness jumped from the 1920 figure of 
$67,000 to a new record of $85,000. In 
1924 it reached $115,000. Meanwhile, we 
more than doubled our number of stores. 
So we practically quadrupled our business 
in four years. 

“Tt was while I was thinking about our 
business one night at home that I got 
another idea for a way to dig out more 
volume. I was thinking about our adver- 
tising, and I got the idea of advertising 
soda fountain drinks. 

“That struck a great many people as 
silly. But pretty soon we began to adver- 
tise our chocolate drinks in full pages: 
chocolate malted milks, sundaes and sodas. 
What the critics didn't realize is that most 
folks like chocolate, so that a fountain's 
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business is largely in chocolate flavor. We 
had experimented until we had found a 
particularly pleasing kind of chocolate 
sirup. 

“Usually, a fountain serves about sixty- 
five per cent of its drinks in chocolate 
flavor. Within a few months we were 
serving eighty-five per cent chocolate, and 
were making new records in business. One 
day our largest down-town fountain served 
over 4,700 people, and 3,700 of them took 
chocolate malted milk. 

“We did it by working intensively on 
the job close at hand. We could have 
opened two or three new departments, 
tied up a lot of money in merchandise for 
them, and still we could not have in- 
creased our business and our profits as we 
did by concentrating on chocolate drinks 
after we had found a better chocolate to 
make them with.” 


"THE Walgreen stores increased their 
total sales from $175,000 in 1914 to 
about $10,000,000 in 1925. 

“But I don't want to keep on building 
up the business just for the sake of the 
money it makes me," Mr. Walgreen pro- 
tests. "I don't take much money out 
anyhow. Almost all of the profits go 
right back in, to expand the business. 

“My family does not live in an elab- 
orate way. We don't want to. We spend 
no more money than do the families of 
some of our department heads. We are 
more comfortable living quietly, enjoying 
life, than in living on the grand scale. 

“The big urge to increase the business 
comes through the need to make places for 
our young men. We must keep opening 
stores to make places for those who have 
developed the ability to manage stores. 
Otherwise, they would have to look else- 
where for something big enough for them. 
That wouldn't be fair, after they have 
worked up with us." ‘ 

“How can a man best take advantage 
of the chances to rise?" I asked. 

“T can answer only out of my ex- 
perience,” declared Mr. Walgreen. “As 
soon as I set my mind on a definite goal 
and began to work in that direction, I 
showed progress. 

“That was where my trouble lay, back 
in the days when I had my one store. I 
didn’t know where I wanted to go, so I 
wasn’t going anywhere. When I made up 
my mind to start in earnest I began to 
move ahead. Afterward, it simply be- 
came my task to raise my eyes to a 
further, harder objective from time to 
time. 

“Of course I shall never reach the ob- 
jective I shall finally set for myself. 
Meanwhile: though, I'll have the fun of 
passing a good many of my intermediate 
points. 


“MERELY a Slight Operation"— 
that’s what people told H. I. Phillips 
when his tonsils got to cutting up. 
"Personally," he says, “I had no 
feeling against my tonsils, but all 
the doctors disliked them so intense- 
ly that I finally let a surgeon have 
them. And I’m glad of it, for I find 
that tonsils are not being worn any 
more." In one of his funniest arti- 
cles, Mr. Phillips relates next month 
his experiences with this ‘‘slight 
operation." 
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“Small Bubbles” 


the reason why this lather gives 
such remarkable results 


ORDINARY LATHER 
Photomicrograph of lather 
of an ordinary shaving 
cream surrounding single 
hair. Large dark spots are 
air—white areas are water. 
Note how the large bubbles 
hold air instead of water 

against the beard. 


ERE is a real con- 
tribution to the 
comfort of shaving—per- 
fected for you by a com- 
pany with over 100 years 
of soap-making experi- 
ence. It is, we believe, 
the ultimate attainment 
in scientific beard-soften- 
ing methods. The name 
of this product is Col- 
gates Rapid Shave 
Cream. It was designed 
to soften the beard at the 
base scientifically with 
moisture. 
And remember, water, 
not shaving cream, is the 
real softener of your 


beard. 


Colgate's is shaving cream in con- 
centrated form. In this lather, the bub- 
bles are smaller, as the microscope 
shows. This gives two distinct advan- 
tages: (1) Small bubbles hold more 
water and much less air; they give 
more points of moisture contact with 
the beard. (2) They penetrate right 
down to the base of each tiny hair. 

So that this moisture may soak right 


In Canada, 
Colgate t3 Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 

Montreal 


A discovery by 
Colgate chemists 
that means quicker, 
smoothershaving for 
you. Read how this 
new method softens 
your beard at the 
base, where the razor 

does its work. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 147-J, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph prepared 
under identical conditions 
shows fine, closely knit tex- 
ture of Colgate's Rapid- 
Shave Cream lather. Note 


how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


into the beard, Colgate’s 
first emulsifies and re- 
moves the oil film that 
covers every hair. 

Then quickly thou- 
sands of tiny, clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles 
penetrate deep down to 
the base of the beard— 
bring and hold an abun- 
dant supply of water in 
direct contact with the 
bottom of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet— 
moist and pliable— soft- 
ened down at the base, 
where the razor does its 
work. 

In addition, Colgate 


lather lubricates the path of the razor 
— lets it glide across your face without 
catching or dragging. And it leaves 
your skin clean, cool and comfortable 
throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such as 
you have never enjoyed before. 

You can prove these truths to your 
own satisfaction. Justclipthe coupon— 
and let usmail you agenerous trial tube. 


LI 
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N THIS series of talks to salesmen 
we have repeatedly made this 
statement: 

“Your firm's product, if it is 
advertised in The American 
Magazine, has behind it the 
greatest single force for in- 
creasing merchandise consump- 
tion in America.” 

We should like to have you check 
this against your own personal expe- 
rience as a salesman. 


You have found this so 
You know, for instance, that the 


Checking 


from the 


number of orders you write depends 
to a large extent on the number of 
calls you make. 

It is not so different with an ad- 
vertisement. 

The sales-making power of an ad- 
vertisement is determined largely by 
the number of chances it has of being 
seen and read. 

Now your firm's advertisement has 
more chances of being seen and read 
in The American Magazine than in 
any other general weekly or monthly 
publication. In the first place it ap- 
pears in 2,200,000 copies. And each 
copy of this tremendous monthly 
issue is "'in date’’ for a full 30 days. 

It has behind it the unequalled 
power of 66,000,o00Circulation-Days. 
Or, as a salesman recently put it, 
66,000,000 "working days.” 


And this also 


You know, however, that the number 
of calls is not all that counts. 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 
T AEC NEE RII AARNE 


(Advertisers of Products listed below 
regularly use quarter pages and over) 


Automotive Industry 
Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 
Buick Motor Cars 
Champion Spark Plug 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Dayton Thorobred Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Dupont Duco Finish 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 
Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 
Franklin Automobile 
General Tires 
Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 

ewett Automobile 
Mason Hylastic Tires 
McKay Tire Chains 
Michelin Tires 
Miller Tires 
Mobiloil—Motor Oils 
Overland Cars 

Packard Motor Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Vacuum CupTires 
Phinney-Walker Automobile 
| Clocks 

Schrader Tire Gauge 


Stavnew Filter Corporation— 
“ Protectomotor 

Texaco— Motor Oil & Gaso- 
line 

United States Tires 

Willard Storage Batterv 

Willys-Knight Cars 


Building Materials 
Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Cabot Insulating "Quilt" 
Capitol Boilers 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Stri 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 

Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 

Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Sys- 


tem 
Keystone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
Save the Surface Campaign 
Southern Pine 
Standard Plumbing Fixtures 


„United States Radiators 


Upson Processed Board 
illiams Oil-O-Matic Heating 


Cameras and Supplies 
Eastman Films 
aks 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Edgeworth Tobacco 
Fatima Cigarettes 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 

Cigarette Cases 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 
Tuxedo Tobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 

Allen A Co.—Hosiery & Un- 

derwear 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Dunlap Hats 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Dutchess Mfg. Co. (Trousers) 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Ironclad Hosiery 
Knox Hats 


Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
" Baby Ruth" Candy Bars 
Bunte Candies 
Coca Cola 
Huyler's Chocolates & Cocoa 
johnston s Chocolates 

ife Savers 


Oh Henry! Candy Bars 
Whitman’s Chocolates 


Drugs and Toilet Goods 
Absorbine Jr. 
Ajax Combs 
Amity Pocketbooks and Key 
Kaddies 
Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Blue Jay Corn Plaster 
Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 
Colgate's Shaving Cream 
Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Salt 
Forhan's For the Gums 
Formamint (Germ-Killing 
Throat Tablets) 
Gem Safety Razors and Blades 
Gillette Razors and Blades 
;3lo-co 
Glover's Mange Cure 
Glyco-Thymoline 
Hinds Honey and Almond 


ream 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Ivory Soa 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
Listerine 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
Liquid Arvon 
Luden’s Menthol Cough 

Drops 

Lysol—Disinfectant 


Mennen's Shaving Cream 

Mum Preparations 

Packer's Tar Soap 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 

Ed. Pinaud’s Lilas Vegetal 

Pompeian Creams 
ro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 

Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 

Resinol Soap 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 

Squibb's Dental Cream 

Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil 

Stacomb 

Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage 

Dr. West's Tooth Brush 

Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Sham- 


poo 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 


Finance and Insurance 
Adair Realty and Trust Co. 
Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Hambleton & Co. 

Insurance Company of North 
America 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

National City Company 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Providence Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


‘The greatest single force 
for increasing 
merchandise consumption 

in America 
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up on Advertising 


Salesman’ point of view 


Some prospects are better than 
others. Some territories are better 
than others. Some salesmen are bet- 
ter than others. 

Hence you realize the significance 
of the five points mentioned in the 
panel at the right. 


They state briefly why: 

(Point 2) The American Mag- 
azine reaches more people in 
just the places where your 
chances to sell your product 
are best; — 

(Point 3) Why it reaches all 
classes of people who are 
the best prospects for your 
product; 

(Point 4) Why it gets an in- 
terested hearing for your prod- 
uct from the whole hui. 
(Point 5) Why the prospects 
The EA Magazine al 
upon for your firm are especially 
live ones. : 


The dealer angle 


We call these facts to your attention 
because we believe you will find them 
of real value in showing dealers what 
your firm is doing to make people 
want your merchandise—to make that 
merchandise move. 

So, to help you give these facts to 
dealers in terms of their own towns, we 
have prepared The Vest Pocket Sales 
Manual. 

It brings home to dealers (with fig- 
ures for all towns of 1,000 and more 
population and for all counties) just 
what your firm is doing to stimulate 
the consumption of your product 
right in their towns. 

If you have need of live, local facts 
to "'crack'' some tough prospect, or 
to give old customers a fresh “shot,” 
write us for The Vest Pocket Sales 
Manual. 

Please give your firm's name. Ad- 
dress The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Dept. A-10, 250 Park Ave., New York. 


The Greatest Single Force 


for increasing 
merchandise consumption 
in America 


1. An advertisement in The American Magazine 
bas tbe power of Sixty-Six Million Circulation-Days 
—the greatest power that can be given it in any gen- 
eral monthly or weekly magazine. 


2. In most towns of 1,000 or riore e att The 
American Magazine bas more circulation than any 


otber general monthly or weekly magazine. 


3. Everywhere The American Magazine parallels 
your market opportunity to an unusual degree. Its 
circulation by counties closely follows the distribu- 
tion of income tax payers, retail outlets, auto owners, 
and home owners. And it reaches all classes of people 
in proportion to their market value to you. 


4. Numerous house-to-house investigations bave 
shown that The American Magazine is read by all 
members of the family that influence consumption— 
fathers, mothers, and young people. 


$. The things that people read in The American 
Magazine stimulate them to better. living—te a 
fuller, richer life. For years its unusual reader re- 
sponsiveness bas been known to those advertisers who 
could trace this through direct returns. 


power of The American Magazine behind them ~ g — 


Prudential Insurance Co., of 
America 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Food Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 
Fleischmann's Yeast 


Kellogg's Pep 
"Mellinis Food 
Ovaltine 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 
Cereal 
Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bortle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell's Automatic Rapid 
Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Árt Rugs 
Emeralite Lamps 
Graybar Electrical Products 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Imperial Furniture 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher 
Kerogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
McCray Refrigerator 
Peck & Hills Furniture 


he 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Improved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 
Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 
Simmons Beds & Mattresses 
Smokador Ashstand 


General Service 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 
All Year Club of Southern 
California 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
ailwa 
Atlanta Biltmore 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Canadian National Railroads 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
Coral Gables 
Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 
German Railroads & Resorts 
Hollywood by the Sea 
Hudson River Day Line 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Northern Pacific Ratlroad 
Santa Fe Railroad 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Southern Railway System 
Tierney Diners 
Union Pacific System 


United Hotels of America 
United States Lines 


Jewelry and Silverware 
Bulova Watches 
Hamilton Watches 
Ingersoll Watches 
Kum-A-Part Kuff Buttons 
Longines Watch 
New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases and 

Belt Buckles 


Westclox 


Musical Instruments and Radio 
A-C Davton Radio 

Atwater Kent Radio 

Balkite (Fanstecl) Radio Power 


Unit 
Brambach Pianos 
Buescher Band Instruments 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
Carrvola Phonograph 
Conn Band Instruments 
Forest Electric Co. . 
Freed-Eisemann Radios 
Gulbransen— The Registering 
Piano 
Hohner Harmonicas 
Radiola 
Sohmer Pianos 
Tower Loud Speaker 
Victrola 
Willard Radio Batteries 
Yale Flashights and Batteries 


Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Comptometer 
Corona Typewriter 
Dick Mimeograph 
Globe-Wernicke Office Equip- 


ment 

Kardex Rand Equipment 

National Cash Registers 

Remington Typewriter 

Royal I'vpewriter 

Woodstock Electric Typewriter 

Paints and Hardware 

Berry Brothers Varnish, Enam- 
el Stain 

Cabot Creosote Stains 

Detroit White Lead Works— 
Rogers Brushing Lacquer 

Durch Boy White Lead Paint 

Efecto Auto Ename 

Lowe Brothers Paints 

Rutland Parching Plaster 

Skerwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 

“ni” Floor Varnish 

Valspar Varnish 

Yale Locks and Building Hard- 


ware 
Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 
Arch Preser ver Shoe 
Bostonian Shoes 
Douglas Shoes 
Florsheim Shoes 
Jung The “Original Arch Braces 


erican 


Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK 


Housekeepers’ Supplies 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
Old English Wax 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-in-One-Oil 
Goods 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 

Flexible Flyer 

Macgregor Golf Clubs 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
(Swimming Suits) 

Stationery and Books 

Carter's Fountain Pens & Ink 

Dixon Ticonderoga Lead Pencils 

Eversharp Pens and Pencils 

Greeting Card Assn. 

John Holland Jewel Fountain 


ens 
Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
Inkograph 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer’s— Pens— Pencils— 
Skrip 
Standard Diaries 
Venus Pencils 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens 
Toys and Games 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. S. Playing Cards 


The American Magazine 


“What Would We Do 
Without YoU—Dad!” 


T’S GREAT to come home at the end of the day and 
meet a pair of the cheeriest smiles that ever grew on 
chubby faces. 
It’s great to sit and listen to childhood’s happy talk 
and imaginary cares. Great to soothe and instruct and 
explain. Great to plan for their futures. 


But it’s not QUITE so great when you suddenly re- 
member that you've allowed another day to go by with- 
out providing adequate life insurance protection for those 
youngsters of yours—particularly not, when they look 
up into your eyes about bed-time and say: 

“What Would We Do Without YOU— Dad!” 
"Provident Mutual has published a very unusual book ‘'Seven Keys 
to Contentment’ that will help any man in planning life insurance 
for a wide variety of needs. Life insurance for the protection of your 
wife and the education of your children, for paying off a mortgage, 
for preventing inheritance taxes from wiping out an vé d the 
maintenance of you and yours during old age—all these and others 
are covered by this unusual book. If you will fill in and mail the 
coupon, the book will be mailed free of charge. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Send me booklet " Seven Keys to Contentment” free of charge. 
(To insure corre mailing, please print name and address.) 


Name 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 
aS ak uie aa cil qui et Snes Founded 1865———-———— mm 


© 1926 


At the Sign of the 
Three Golden Balls 


(Continued from page 45) 


Maybe it’s their right one and maybe it 
isn’t. But that’s none of our business. 

“Once in a while we get a case that 
stretches out over such a long period that 
we can’t help getting interested in it and 
wondering what it’s all about. I remem- 
ber one in particular of a young fellow 
who called himself Joe Parker. 

“The first time this chap came in I said 
to myself, ‘Aha, the races? That's the 
way he looked—all slick and sporty, with 
a pocketful of big cigars and diamonds on 
his finger and in his tie. 

“You could see he’d never been in a 
pawn shop before. He didn’t know what 
to do. So I stepped out and asked him 
what I could do for him. 

**Mr. Raphiel? he said, kind of un- 
certain. 

“Yes, I said. ‘You want to see me” 

“*Well, yes—and no,’ he smiled a bit 
sheepishly. 'A friend of mine down on the 
Street said you'd help me out if I came up 
to you. I’m in a bit of a hole—only 
temporarily, of course—and I need some 
money in a hurry. What could I get on 
this ring?' 

“It was a good ring. I named a sizable 
sum, and he handed it over. 

“PIL be back in a few days,’ he 
assured me. “Don’t put it away too deep!’ 

“Ten days later he was back. But in- 
stead of taking out the ring he left the pin. 

“A week later it was some solid gold 
cuff links. Then he brought his watch, 
and a few days later his dress suit. 

“Tt got to he a kind of game. He never 
alluded to the other articles that he’d left. 
And he never offered any explanation. He 
just came back, week after week. When 
hed left an overcoat, three suits of clothes, 
a good leather suit case, three etchings of 
dogs, and a really valuable Oriental couch 
cover, I began to wonder what he’d bring 
next. As far as I could see, we had about 
all of his personal belongings. And to bear 
this out, he never came near the place for 
a long time. 


“NOY: usually I haven't time to think 
1 N about the people who comeandgo. But 
this fellow bothered me. I wondered if he 
was getting anything to eat. I even began 
to wonder if he were dead. Then, when 
I'd about decided he was at the bottom of 
the East River, in he came. 

“He stepped up to the counter and 
waved a smiling hello. 

"Good morning, Mr. Raphiel He 
grinned like a kid. ‘How’d you like to take 
a little money to-day instead of giving it 
out? 

“*First rate, I answered. ‘What do 
you want out? The last thing you put in?” 

***Oh, let's have it all!’ He tried to be 
nonchalant, but he couldn't make it, quite. 

*** Good enough!’ I said. 

“I was dying of curiosity, but I didn't 
dare say a word. I just began collecting 
his stuff 

* At last the articles were all together 
and the interest all figured up. Then he 
pulled a roll of bills as big as his fist out of 
his pocket and began counting it out to me. 
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“*Geel’ he said when it was done and he 
looked over the array of stuff to carry 
away. ‘Guess Pil have to get a man to 
take this home. Got a 'phone | can 
borrow a minute?” 

“To 'phone he had to come around 
behind the counter. And while he was 
waiting for the man to come, he sat down. 

“*T suppose, he said, offering me a 
cigar, ‘you’re wondering what it’s all 
about. Well, you’ve been mighty decent 
to me, and I think you have a right to 
know. 

“*You see it was this way: About a 
month before the first time I came in here, 
I had left home with ten thousand dollars 
and a terrible case of spleen. My dad had 
informed me that he wouldn't stand any 
longer for my extravagant habits. I told 
him to give me my share of the money 
from my mother's estate, and I would 
show him how to pile up a fortune so fast 
that it would make his head swim. 

"* Dad was pretty wise. He gave me 
the money all nght, and I promptly made 
a fool of myself trying to buck the game 
in Wall Street. That was why I came in 
here. My brokers had called me for more 
margin, and I was sure I could recou 
some of my losses if I could raise genie 
more to keep me from being sold out. A 
man I had met a couple of times around 
the offices gave me your name. An hour 
later, I was here. 

*** First, I thought the ring would turn 
the trick. Then I put the pin in hock. 
You know how the other things went. Foi 
two weeks after I signed my last ticket 
here, I was stony broke. I slept on a bench 
in Madison Square Garden, and I ate once 
a day—when I was lucky! 

*** About this time, I made up my mind 
that I had been a young fool to try to play 
the market, and that I would ‘show’ Dad 
in another way. I set out to get a job. 

“**My first one was running an elevator 
in a down-town office. One day, a big 
business executive who had stayed late to 
finish up some work got to talking to me 
as I was bringing him down. The upshot 
of it was that he asked me why a man of 
my training was running an elevator. 

“I told him the truth. He offered me 
a job in his office. I've been with him six 
months now, and I’ve had a promotion 
already. I'm living in a cheap roomin 
house, and I patronize the automats and 
cafeterias exclusively. I’ve saved every 
cent above my bare living expenses to get 
this stuff out of hock. You see, a lot of it 
Dad gave to me himself. 

tt When I prove that I can stick to a 
job and live on what I make, I'm going 

ack to the old man, and ask him to put 
me to work in his office. And, believe me, 
I'm going to work like a house on fire, too. 
I know what money means now!’ 


“W E ‘uncles’ get lots of funny things 
handed us," Raphiel continued. 

“A man went into an up-town pawn 
shop and started giving the 'uncle' a hard- 
luck story with many details. When the 
uncle got tired of listening, he interrupted, 
asking what the fellow wanted to pawn. 
At this question, the visitor took out his 
false teeth and asked for five dollars. He 
said he would be sure to come back for 
them on Saturday, since he had a dinner 
date with a lady on Sunday and would 
need them! 


“False teeth have different values 


“The trouble with your 
advertising is—” 


HE other day we met a rotund 

gentleman who was brimful of en- 
thusiasm. He started in almost with- 
out preliminaries. 


“Now the trouble with Postum ad- 
vertising is this," he said. “You don’t 
tell people how good it is. You don’t 
make’em see and feel how good it is. 
You tell them it’s good for their health. 
Of course it is, but they aren’t inter- 
ested in their health. 


“I tried Postum for the first time 
about six months ago. Say, it was 
wonderful. It’s the best drink I ever 
tasted. I drink it three times a day. 
I feel better than I ever did—sleep 
better, get up feeling fine. But I drink it 
because I dike it. Tell people that. Get 
them to try Postum. Most of them 
will feel the same way I do." 

Perhaps this gentleman was right. 
Perhaps you are one of many people 
who don't realize what a great 
drink Postum is. Perhaps you 
have had a notion that because 
it is good for you, it is lacking | 
in some other respect. i 

Listen! Postum is made of 

(^ 1926, P. C. Co. 


Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Port Toasties (Double - thick Corn 
Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bron 
Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cauke 


Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. i 
Instant. Postum, made in the cup by adding bo 
boiling water, is one of the eic eat drinka in i 


the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
*asy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P. 
Posruu Cerrar Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
l want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send | 
| me, without cost or obligatjon, one week's supply of 1 
i 


"ON ANE S sca esi 


Street. oos 


V Citys? 


In Canada, a 


roasted wheat and bran. Wheat is the 
best-liked food in the world, and that’s 
where Postum gets its flavor. It just 
ha: to be delicious—and it is! 


We'd like you to try Postum for 
thirty days—long enough for you to 
appreciate all the benefits—flavor and 
everything else.Carrie Blanchard,who 
prepares the best Postum in the world, 
will start you on the thirty-day test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“I want to send you one week's supply of 
Postum, free, and my directions for preparing 
it—to start you on the 30-day test. 

“Or if you would like to begin today, get 
Postum, at your grocer's. It costs only one- 
half cent a cup. 

“For one week's free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you prefer [nstant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil." 


— 


Instant Postem. 20... ls iJ Cheek 
(prepared instantly in the cup) . . thick you id 
Postum Contac. o 1 6 2 eee D prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


State 


ddresa Cananian Postres Cow i Co. bul ji 
Front St. Fast, V2 Ontor ] 
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Not a trace of infection 


d The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
xockets dangerous to the health. See 
bn at least twicea year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 


Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea's menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan's for the Gums. 

Forhan's keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan's Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
ie and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


according to the plate. We never mind 
taking gold or silver-plated ones. Those 
with platinum plates we don't handle, 
because it isn't the pure stuff usually, but 
some kind of a mixture. Rubber plates 
have no value at all. You'd be surprised 
how many people pawn their teeth! 

“Once a man came in and begged me to 
take his glass eye. I didn't want the thing 
and I wouldn't touch it. But I felt sorry 
for him—so I shoved a piece of paper 
across the counter and let him wrap it up 
himself. He never came back for it, and 
I finally sold it at auction. Can you 
imagine that? 

“In one of the West Side pawn shops a 
man came in with a queer-looking case 
one day and asked for twenty-five dollars. 

*** What's in the case?’ asked the uncle. 

'** A stiff,’ answered the man. 

*** What's a stiff? 

“The man opened the case and dis- 
closed a skeleton! He said that he was a 
medical student temporarily out of funds, 
and that he wanted to leave the skeleton 
only a few days. He assured the uncle 
that it would bring a hundred and fifty 
dollars any day. But the uncle would 
have nothing to do with it. 

“Some of our funniest stories seem to 
hinge on pants! 

“A man came into an East Side shop 
not long ago and, walking into one of the 
booths lining the counter, handed up a 
pair of pants. The uncle looked them 
over, decided he could risk a dollar and a 
half on them, and made out the ticket. A 
moment later he heard loud guffaws and 
snickers from other hockers in the shop. 

“Looking out toward the door to see 
what the excitement was, he saw the man 
leaving, minus his pants! 


* Y XO YOU know what's the commonest 
thing of all pawned? Wedding rings! 
That’s hard to believe, isn't it? But it’s so. 
“Time was when we'd advance three 
and four times the worth of the wedding 
ring, because we knew it would be re- 
deemed. But now either there isn't any 
more sentiment in the world or else the 
rings come so cheap they hold no value for 
their owners. Hardly any of them are re- 
deemed any more. Most of them are 
worth about two dollars and a half whole- 
sale. When the time on them has run 
out, we put them up at auction. 

“One of the saddest cases I ever knew 
had to do with a wedding ring. A girl who 
had all she could do to get to the counter 
came in one day. I just had time to see 
that she was all bruised up before she 
keeled over; and for a while after that I 
was too busy trying to bring her around 
to notice anything else. 

* After a while, she opened her eyes. 
When she saw where she was she insisted 
upon getting up and being businesslike. 
She had come in to pawn her wedding 
ring, and the way she looked at it while 
she handed it over made me want to do 
anything in the world but take it. I saw 
that she was too proud to take money 
without a pledge, but I gave her a lot 
more than the ring was worth. When she 
went out, I watched her make straight for 
a dairy lunch down the street. 

“I was pretty certain she'd be back 
after her ring sometime. But a couple of 
weeks later one of my clerks came in with 
a story about a girl who had been beaten 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE - - IT CHECKS PYORRHEA | bv her husband and robbed of everything 
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she owned. The police had just found her 
body. The poor kid had turned on the 
gas in her little room on the next block. 
Somehow, I knew that she was the girl 
who had fainted in my shop. I never 
could sell that ring. I’ve still got it. 

“A lot of people have the idea that 
most hockers are men who want drink. 
But that isn't so. Of course I have no way 
of knowing where the money goes after I 
give it out, but I believe that only a very 
small fraction of it goes for drink. 

“I remember one case, though, where 
a man came in with a sewing machine. I 
didn't want it at all. It was too big and 
heavy, and I knew that probably I couldn't 
ever sell it. But the man said that his 
child had just died and he didn't have any 
money for the funeral. I took the ma- 


chine, and out he went. A little later in | 


rushed his wife and asked if I had her 
machine. When I said yes, she called me 
all kinds of names, and declared that now 
her husband would surely drink himself to 
death. 

“The child wasn't dead at all. That 
chap had fooled me good and proper. But 
cases like his are very rare. 

* People do play on our sympathies a 
lot, though. A woman used to come in 
here every week with stuff. And always 
she carried a baby in her arms and rocked 
it gently while I made out the ticket. 
After many weeks of this, I began to 
wonder why the baby never moved, or 
kicked, or cried, or anything. So the next 
time she came in, while she wasn’t looking 


I pulled the cover off the head a little. It | 


was a big doll she had in her arms! That's 
how she'd been getting more money away 
from me than I otherwise would have 
given her. After that, believe me, I didn't 
give her a cent more than the regular 
value. 

“Then again there are society folks who 
want quick loans for bridge debts. Lots 
of those women come in here. And lots of 
actors and actresses, although most of 
those go to one of the big pawn shops 
which fanale nothing but jewelry. 


“EVERY one of the big pawnbrokers 
started with miscellaneous stuff. 
Gradually they weeded out what they 


didn't want, until finally they got to just | 
jewelry. "That's the final step. It takes | 


a long time to get there. But once you do, 
you're made. 

“I started nineteen years ago, here, 
with my brother. The first thing we took 


in was a chain—a regular heavy, working | 


chain—from an Italian workman. He 
came in on Friday, and I gave him 
thirteen dollars for his chain. There’s the 
ticket, framed over there. 

“OF all the stuff pawned everywhere, 
seventy-five per cent is jewelry and the 
rest 1s miscellaneous. So you see why it 
pays to specialize. 

"With us; who take in everything, a 


good day's value ranges from five hundred | 


to five thousand dollars. But with the big | 


jewelry specialists it runs anywhere up to 
five hundred thousand. 

“People in general have an idea that 
pawnbrokers are crooked; they suspect us 
of taking stolen goods and all that sort of 
thing. But the truth is that we never see 


one quarter of one per cent of the stuff | 


stolen in the city. There are regular 
‘fences’ who do nothing else but dispose 
of illegal stuff; and they are known for 


Turned Down Again 


— perhaps it's comedones* 


Nota single dance with her. How he 
envied the other men as they gaily 
whirled her 'round the floor! Some- 
how he was always "just too late.” 
He suspected she was purposely de- 
clining his invitations. But, never 
for a moment did he guess that the 
reason was . . . comedones. 


Aranas a many young men suffer 
from comedones . . . commonly 
called blackheads. Skin can't be 
clean-looking, fresh, wholesome, if 
these disfiguring formations are 
present. 

What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedomes. But your 
friends notice them. You may won- 
der why invitations become fewer— 
why friends—girls in particular— 
scem to avoid you. You may never 
guess. Perhaps it's comedones. 


you overcome comedones. It gives 
youaclean, clear, ruddy complexion. 
It gets into the pores where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and 
oily secretions, and stimulates a 
healthy circulation, keeping skin 
clean, pores open. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream generously over 
your face—and rub. Con- 
tinue to rub until the 
cream rolls out. Note 
how dark the cream 
looks. That's the dirt 
that was in your pores 
No need to have a dirtv 


skin. Don't let come- 

: J 
dones form. Use Pom Use at Home 
peian Massage Cream after Shaving 
every day. It means a 


To get full oleasure 


healthy, wholesome skin. and benefit. use 


H It means more jov in Pompeian Massage 
Pompeian Massage Cream helps — living Cream regularly at 
= home after tharine. 
d: = Your face eill feel 
"WHAT ARE COMEDONES ? (pronounced com’e-danes) and look like a mil- 
(Dictionary de^nition) kox alare For tar 

A small plug or mass including the excretory duct of a sebaceous gland, ani ore 


occurring frequently upon the face, especially the nose, and consisting 


of retained semi-liquid glandular secretion. or sebum. 


often dark or black, 
often called blackhead. 


The outer end is 


due to accumulation of dust and dirt; hence it is 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTOR Y OFFER 
V3 of a 60c jar—for only 10c 


For 10c we will send a 
special trial tube contain- 
ing one-third of contents 
of a regular 6oc jar of 


Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Trial tube œn- 
tams sufhoent cream for 
many debehrfal mas- 
sages. l'ostisely only 
one trial tube toa fannly 


on this exec prional offer, 


Use rhe coupon now. 


Cut off, sign and send 


THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
Dept. 95, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
special trial tube of Massage Cream containing 
14 of a 60c jar. 


| enclose a dime (10c) for a 
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Street 
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den 


Higher on the 
Pacific Coast 


quarter 
«n Canada 


Write 
for 
Sample 


Write direct to 
us if your deuler 
does not have 
Dixon “Ti-con- 
der-oga" Pen- 
cils — enclosc 
five cents—and 
we will scnd 
you a full- 
length sample 
pencil. 


FORT 
TICONDEROGA 


wet 


I : t- 
© 1926 Joseph Dizon Crucible Co. 


An extraordinary five cent pencil 


Made in the U. 8. A. by 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 161-J Jersey City, New Jersey 


just what they are. Nobody who knows 
would think of calling them pawnbrokers. 

"Perhaps years and years ago there 
were a few men who combined the two 
businesses. But not now. The pawn- 
broker's business to-day is operated on 
just as legitimate a basis as anybody 
else's. 

“You ought to see some of our ‘regu- 
lars'—people who come in every week 
with stuff that they get a loan on for just 
a few days, and then take out again. They 
couldn't get along without the pawn iis 
Some of them bring in the same bund 
the same day every week, take out the 
same amount of money, and come back to 
get it the same day again. We know 
there honest and it's only a temporary 
oan. 

“One little woman comes in here eve 
Tuesday. She's small and neat, and al- 
ways has her hair fixed just so and a clean 
collar on her dress. 

“ ‘Good morning, Mr. Raphiel,’ she says 
in her bright voice as she heaves a huge 
bundle on the counter, ‘will you let me 
have a dollar on this bathrobe to-day?” 

“We unwrap the same blue and tan 
woolly bathrobe every week, and look it 
over as if we'd never seen it before. 

“Why, yes,’ I answer; ‘I think I can.’ 

“And I give her a dollar, and out she 
goes. 

“Then every Friday morning, it’s: 

“*Good morning, Mr. Raphiel, may I 
have my bathrobe this morning?” 

“She gives me her dollar and the in- 
terest, and goes off home again with her 
bathrobe! 

“Every week we repeat the little 
comedy—or maybe it isn’t a comedy at 
all. And neither of us reminds the other 
rhat its all happened many times be- 
ore. 


“A JEGROES are good people to deal with. 
They take what you offer them, and 
are quiet and don’t fuss about things. 

* The Japanese and Chinese are good, 
too. They Erin in such good stuff always. 
We never neel to worry about getting 
good returns on anything they fail to 
redeem. 

“ Just the other day one of the Japanese 
butlers from around on Fifth Avenue came 
in with a very fine suit case and two dress 
suits. I gave him a hundred dollars for the 
three. They were all good stuff. 

“And sometimes they bring in things 
from home—vases and that kind of thing. 
They’re really beautiful, and I hate to 
have to sell them. 

“We get lots of visitors from out of 
town, of course—always waiting for a 
check from home! Out-of-town folks al- 
most always leave watches. 

“One thing that we will not take is 
women’s clothes. You see, no ticket runs 
out before one year's time. By then—I 
don't care if it's the most exquisite beaded 
georgette or the handsomest fur-trimmed 
broadcloth in New York at the time it's 
pawned—not a flapper on Second Avenue 
will give you ten cents for it. Why, it's a 
whole year behind the styles! 

“The only other thing that we don't 
take is feather beds. The Board of Health 
won't allow us to accept them. In my 
shop I don't take furniture, either. 
don't want anything as big and bulky as 
that. 


“Sometimes we make mistakes on the 
value of things, but not often. Some 
watches are made with fourteen-carat gold 
rims, while the rest of the case isonly four- 
carat gold. And sometimes some of the 
links in the chain are pure and others are 
plated gold. But usually we can tell. 

"Watches, no matter how cheap or of 
what make, have to be reported to the 
police every night. And all diamonds and 
jewels over half a carat. We have to fill 
out cards telling the kind of watch, the 
movement, the size, thé material, the cas 
number, the day it was pawned—every- 
thing. With precious stones we have to 
tell the weight, the setting, the color, the 
make or maker's name, and any other 
details you can find about it. Any article, 
no matter how small or insignificant, that 
has a name or date in it, has to be reported. 

“That’s to catch stolen stuff. Years 
ago, the police used to send us the lists of 
stolen articles, and we went through our 
stock and tried to locate them. Every day 
we'd get this green printed list of things 
stolen in New York: then, of things stolen 
throughout the country. But that was 
done away with some time ago. And now 
we furnish the lists to the police, and they 
do the checking up. 


“TF THEY find a stolen article that tallies 

exactly with an item on our list they 
immediately put a ‘stop’ on it. Nine times 
out of ten, if it is stolen, it won’t be re- 
deemed. But if the thief doesn’t know 
about this checking-up system, he may 
come back and try to get the article out. 
Then we just hold him till the police come 
and take him away. 

“Once I caught a man with stolen 
stuff. He drove up in a beautiful car with 
a pretty girl and brought in a lot of 
Tiffany silver. He said his brother had 
given ıt to his wife and himself, and that 
they’d been playing the races and had to 
pawn it temporarily. The next week they 
came again. 

“For some reason, I got suspicious and 
reported him to the police. The third 
time he came they trailed him. And they 
found that he was the butler and this girl 
was one of the maids in a home on Fifth 
Avenue that was supposedly shut up for 
the summer. 

“The two thieves thought they had lots 
of time, and were disposing of the stuff 
little by little. When it was all gone they 
intended to skip. There aren't many 
cases like that though. 

“Seasonal things are the ones we have 
to be careful about loading up on. Skates 
are seasonal; so are bathing suits. And 
usually they're out of season when it 
comes time to sell them. 

“It’s almost always in the fall that 
people bring in bathing things. And it's 
usually in the spring that they bring in 
skates and hockey sticks and things ‘ike 
that. Then, if they're not redeemed, these 
things run out at the same time the next 
year. Of course we can’t get anything 
worth-while on them then. 

“The law demands that they be put up 
at auction a certain number oF days after 
the pledge runs out. So, to protect our- 
selves, we buy them back ourselves at the 
lowest possible figure and keep them till 
the season is on again. Then we sell them 
like any store. We have to do that to keep 
our losses down.” 
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relieved her to think of an errand for him. 
“Would you mind telephoning St. Luke’s 
and finding out about Cynthia?” 

She could see it pleased him to be asked 
to do that. He closed the door behind 
him, and she sprang out of bed. When he 
knocked again, a few minutes later, she 
was ready for him: the pillow smoothed, 
the coverlet straightened, the one hairpin 
she needed in place, and her face—washed, 
anyhow. 

‘There’s no change,” he reported as he 
brought her her tray, and then cautiously 
seated himself at the foot of the bed on 
the far side. "She's had a quiet night and 
seems a little easier, but there's no ap- 
proach to consciousness. I told the nurse 
you'd be down at the hospital some time 
this morning." 

“That’s dhe way they said it would be,” 
she told him. ‘Thanks, Phil. You're 
awfully nice to do this for me," she went 
on, beginning her breakfast. “But I 
didn't mean it to be this way. I'd 
made everything ready to get yours for 

ou. 
T “Yes,” he said, "I found your prep- 
arations. It struck me that Olga had 
been rather unusually forehanded. What 
did she do that you fired her for?" 

“T caught her going through my desk,” 
Cynthia said. “I wasn't sure at first that 
it was anything more than idle snooping. 
But when I saw her get a key out of her 
own wrist bag and unlock the drawer, I 
flew at her.” 

“That’s a sickening thing to have hap- 
pen," he commented. “It must have up- 
set you rather badly, I should think.” 

“Te turned me a little sick," she ac- 
knowledged, “just for a minute, before 
I'd had time to get mad." 


HE WAS not taking it lightly. Shenoted, 
as she went on with her breakfast, that 
there was a formidable choleric gleam in 
his blue eyes. She reflected, with a mo- 
mentary sinking of the heart, that some- 
time soon he would probably be looking 
at her like that. 

“T wish, if you don’t mind, you'd tell 
me all about it," he said at last. “I don't 
suppose it's important—that there's any- 
thing more to it than appears—but it's 
possible that there is. Had you already 
suspected her and set a trap?" 

“T might have suspected her," Cynthia 
told him, “but I didn't; and I did set a 
trap, but without meaning to. She'd 
asked for the evening out, and I had told 
her I'd get my dinner in the restaurant. 
But I was tired, so I put off dressing for 
the restaurant and fell asleep instead. 
You'll think," she threw in, “that I do 
nothing but sleep! Well, I was wakened 
by hearing someone come in. So I kept 
still and listened. She listened too, and 
when she was satisfied she was alone in the 
flat, she came straight to the desk and 
went to work.” 

“With you right here!" he exclaimed. 
“And she didn’t see you?” 

"No." She suspected herself of blush- 
ing a little under this admission. “I'd 
chosen the big easy chair in your room to 
go to sleep in!” 


It brought another intent look from 
him, and she hurried on. 

“The door was open and I could see her 
at the desk from where I sat. I didn’t 
move till she got out the key, and then I 
came down on her in one swoop.” 

“ And turned her out then and there?" 
he asked. “Did she make any trouble 
about going?" 

"She couldn't. I followed her to her 
room before she had time to lock herself 
in, and told her she could either pack her 
things and go—wherever she liked—or she 
could go to the police station without 
packing at all. And when she saw that I 
meant it, she decided to go." 

"You didn't pay her anything more 
than her bare wages, did you?" he asked. 
“Nothing in lieu of notice, I mean?" 

“I didn't pay her a cent. I told her 
that if she was dissatisfied she could apply 
to you." 

"Good work!" he said, with a broad 
grin. “I only hope she does apply to me!” 


"| BE look of familiarity about him came 
back stronger than ever before when he 
smiled like that. She was absolutely cer- 
tain now that she had seen him some- 
where. But the recollection couldn't be 

laced. And, queerly enough, he was 
ons at her as if he had just had the 
same experience. As if he had been sur- 
prised, that is, by seeing something familiar 
about her. i 

“ Do you know what that reminded me 
of?" he said. “Your doing a thing like 
that, I mean. It reminded me of the first 
time I ever saw you.” 

That remark, of course, took her hope- 
lessly beyond her depth. The only com- 
ment she could venture upon it was a 
faint smile, and it struck her that even 
this perplexed him a little. She hurried on: 

“I told you I might have suspected her 
sooner. I think now that when I came 
back from the hotel, from seeing—from 
seeing Cynthia, you know—she'd been 
trying to steam open your letter; the one 
with the check in it.” 

She thought his manner was preoc- 
cupied as she went on to tell him ihe de- 
tails of the letter episode, though he 
listened attentively enough. 
| "Well," he said, when she finished, 
“T hope that young lady does come to my 
office to collect her wages; but I don't be- 
lieve she will. I'm glad you chucked her 
out of the house, just as you did. Look 
here, though! You're without anybody.” 

“I don't mind," she said. “I rather 
like it for a change. I'm afraid it's hard 
on you, though, because I'll be at the 
hospital most of the time." 

“T shall like it, too," he said. 

He got up rather quickly at that, and 
turned away from her. “I must be off to 
work," he went on. "Would you mind 
calling me up from the hospital if you 
find any change when you get down there?” 

"No," she told him cordially. ‘Of 
course I will." 

He had got half way to the door; then, 
with an odd gesture of resolution, he 
stopped short and turned back to her. 

Hane help it," he said. “I can't help 
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the wrist-watch, is 
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TRUST Tip-Top to stand by you 
through the toughest eighteen 
holes or the roughest ride. Tip- 
Top is built to give a good 
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I found a way | 
to grow Rich 


Lr ERE I was, 35 years old, making a salary of 

$10,000. Yet I was not much further ahead 
than I had been five years ago. Men making half 
what I did could actually buy me several times over. 


“What was the trouble? How was it that the end 
of the year always found me just able to break even, 
while other men forged steadily ahead? 


"Good old John Moore showed me the way! 
‘Making money is only half of it,’ he said. 'System- 
atic investing in good, safe bonds is the one sure way 
to accumulate a fortune. 


‘Why, look here,’ he went on, ‘according to lead- 
ing economists, a man on your salary should be able 
to set aside $900 a year for insurance, $1500 for 
investment, and have $600 for speculation. Now if 
you add the $600 to the $1500 and invest it all 
systematically in good 61495 guaranteed-insurable 


bonds and reinvest the interest, you will have ap- 
proximately $55,000 in 15 years. 


‘It is amazing how fast money accumulates on this 
principle,’ he continued. ‘Why I expect to have well 
over $100,000 by the time I am ready to quit work. 
That will give me a perpetual income of $6500 and 
protect my family too. These guaranteed-insurable 
bonds are the safest, best-paying investment you can 
find. They are unconditionally guaranteed by Adair 
Realty & Trust Company and can be insured against 
loss for a small premium by an independent Surety 
Company, with resources exceeding $27,000,000. 
They have the unqualified approval of leading 
financial authorities.’ 


“That day was the turning point in my life. It 
has been a delightful game watching my money 
grow, and nothing can describe the feeling of pride 
and confidence a man has who knows he is on the 
way to financial independence." 


How much do you want to be worth in 10 years, 
15 years, 20 years? You can do it. Take the first 
step now by mailing the coupon for full information 
Learn how to grow rich! 
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feeling it, and I’m going to say it. You 
seem—different to me somehow, Celia. I 
don’t believe it’s all Cynthia—her trouble, 
I mean—that’s changed you. I think 
something’s happened—something else— 
that gives us a ber chance. Something, 
since I went down to Springfield, has 
changed the way you feel about me. 
Hasn't it?” 


SHE mustn't, mustn’t sit there looking at 
him like that! But she couldn't take 
hereyes away. She was trembling. She 
felt herself blushing all over. 

"I don't know,” she said uncertainly. 

“I do!" 

, The next moment he had taken her in 
his arms and was kissing her. But in an- 
other instant he was back where he'd 
stood before. Her gasp of pure panic had 
effected her release. 

“I’m sorry," he said. “I didn't mean 
to frighten you. But—but I still believe 
there is a difference, Celia. I won’t do 
that again. I won’t try to force you. But 
I’ve got something to hope for.’ 

Then, without giving her time to an- 
swer, he said in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
tone, I'll be back about six, I suppose; 
in time for dinner, anyhow," and went 
away. A moment or two later she heard 
him letting himself out of the flat. 

For a good while she sat just as she 
was, trembling, too limp even to lift the 
breakfast tray off her lap. 

She had been kissed: before, experi- 
mentally or casually, but nothing like this 
had ever hapiened to her. It made her 
gasp again just to remember it. It put an 
end to the impersonation. She couldn’t 
go on with Celia's husband—like this. 

Why, why hadn’t Celia wanted it like 
that? What was the undiscoverable bar- 
rier between them? He had built up 
his hopes upon her treatment of him since 
last night. Yet surely she had shown 
him nothing more than ordinary decent 
friendliness. Would Celia be less kind to 
him than that when she came back from 
the hospital? 

She slid. out from under the breakfast 
tray, curled up, her face buried in the 
pillow, and for a while just cried. Then, 
properly ashamed of herself, she got up, 
Ub a cold bath, and began to dress. 

She wanted, for the street and the 
hospital, something a little simpler than 
any of Celia's clothes she had seen so far, 
so she searched the big closet to its re- 
motest corner. There she found some- 
thing which, when brought out to the 
light, afforded her a laugh of pleased sur- 
prise. Her own dress! and the coat that 
went with it. The costume she had given 
Celia at the end of their last day to- 
gether in Venice. 

She had been wearing them when they 
had had that funny talk about falling in 
love, the time she had hurt Celia unwit- 
tingly by something she'd said, and then 
had cheered her by telling her of the ad- 
venture with a bit of broken amber and 
the Italian who had tried to make her pay 
for it, and that nice American— 


"| HE memory broke off there with an 
astonished gasp of discovery. That 
man had been Phil! 

Of course. She could see him now, 
standing just outside the shop where the 
old ironwork was, taking in her quarrel 
with the Italian, ready to help—helping 
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of course, just by being there—yet nice 
enough to let her enjoy the victory she 
was capable of winning for herself. He 
had smiled at her in his own enjoyment 
of it, just as he had smiled this morning 
over her report of the victory over Olga. 

He had told her it had reminded him of 
the first time he had seen her. Could that 
be the time he meant? 

For a long time she stood there just as 
she was, in a brown study, holding the 
dress in her hands. That must have been 
the time Phil meant, mustn’t it? He had 
said, ‘‘The first time I saw you," not, 
“the first time I met you." What he had 
told her last night made it plain that he 
did not know he had ever seen Cynthia. 
He had ‘‘so narrowly missed” seeing her, 
he had said. That must mean that it had 
been only a day or two, at the most, after 
she had sailed that he had met Celia. 
And unless in that time he had completely 
forgotten the face of the girl he had 
watched and smiled at in the antique 
shop, he would have referred to the in- 
cident the first time he spoke to the girl 
with the. same face, the girl who might 
well enough have been wearing the same 
dress. 

She knew he had not forgotten. She 
was certain it had happened that way. 
If it had, then it was plain enough what 
Celia had done. She had let his mistake 
go uncorrected.. She had allowed Phil to 
think that it was she who had won that 
trivial, but exhilarating, little victory 
over the dishonest Italian shopkeeper. 

Had that been her reason for not urgin 
Cynthia to come back for her wedding? 
For making her out to the Rowlands a 
heartless stranger with no sisterly feelings 
at all? For talking in her letter about 
their going away together somewhere for 
a visit? Had she meant her never to meet 


Phil at all? 


WHEN she got as far as that, Cynthia 
pulled herself up short, and put the 
Venice clothes back in the farthest corner 
of the closet. What was the matter with 
her, anyhow? If ever there was a moun- 
tain demonstrably made out of a mole- 
hill, this was it. She had never indulged 
in a sillier performance. 

She had no time to be dawdling like 
this. She ought to be on her way to the 
hospital now. And—heavens!—there was 
all her housework to do first. 

It was just luck that she had not for- 
gotten that altogether. She might as 
easily as not have dressed and walked out 
of the flat, leaving unmade beds and un- 
washed dishes behind her. She welcomed 
having a lot to do. If she let herself sit 
mooning around, there was no telling 
what idiotic notions she would get to 
playing with. 

But domestic duties in Phil's flat, hers 
only on the assumption that she was 
Phil’s wife, were not, she found, as good 
an antidote against idiotic notions as she 
would have chosen. 

She caught herself hoping, and repudi- 
ated the hope almost before she had 
acknowledged it, that she would be de- 
tected. It would be beastly, of course, to 
have Phil find her out for a fraud, and her 
reputation would be ruined—not that 
that would matter to anybody—but at 
least he would know that she existed. 
And he would probably be clever enough 
to guess that she had been the one of the 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 


Building on the Telephone Principle 


Firry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the prin- 
ciple of the telephone. His first 
telephone employed wire as the 
connecting path over which words 
passed. Four years later he used 
a beam of light instead of wire to 
carry speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every 
day. Wireless telephony is broad- 


casting entertainment and carry- 
ing important information to the 
remotest regions. 


But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still being 
found. In the loud speaker, in the 
deaf set, the dea stethoscope, 
the improved phonograph, the 
telephone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to the uses of the 
physician, the public speaker and 
the musician. The scientific 
research and engineering skill, 
which enable America to lead the 
world in telephone service, are 
also bringing eth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 
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ADRIA! 


pair he had first seen. It was perfectly 
ridiculous how intensely she wanted him 
to know that. 

She sternly reminded herself that the 
only important fact about Phil for her 
was that he was Celia’s estranged hus- 
band. It was her job, by guile or by 
candor, or by a mixture of both, to see the 
pair of them reconciled. 

The first thing to do now was to go to 
the hospital and see how " Cynthia" was 
getting along. It was with a decided slam 
that she closed the door behind her as she 
started out. 


JOR the first few minutes that she sat 
beside her sister’s bed she found it easy 
to feel as she knew she ought, and to see 
things in their just proportion. You 
couldn’t feel anything but pity for the 
bandage-swathed figure that lay there so 
still, so remote, so Telin nor consider 
anything but plans for helping her. 
ut the only thing one could do in this 
room was wait, and passive waiting was 
to Cynthia, in her present state of rest- 
lessness, simply beyond her powers. 

She got up finally adi told Miss 
Mason she was going home. And what 
she did, the moment she was back in the 
flat, before taking time even to remove 
her coat and hat, was to call up the 
Athletic Club and ask for Mr. Thomas 
Hollister. 

She had thought of him while she was 
waiting for a taxi outside the hospital. 
He had told her more during their ride 
back to The Prince last night than she 
had learned from anybody else. He knew 
—obviously he knew—the “perfectly 
crazy thing” that had terrified Celia into 
undertaking this mad adventure. This 
thing, and one other, were what she 
needed to know if she were going to do 
anything but wait and go on pretending 
to be Phil’s wife. Well then, why not go 
after Tommy and wring these two facts 
out of him? 

She had to say who she was before the 
telephone clerk at the club would tell her 
whether Tommy was there or not. But as 
soon as she said she was Mrs. Rowland, 
she was plugged straight through; to his 
room, apparently, for he answered at 
once. 

“This is Celia Rowland,” she told him. 

He exclaimed, “What! What did you 
say?” as if he doubted his ears. 

"[t's Celia," she repeated. “I’m at 
home, and I'd like you to come out here 
and see me. At once, if you can." 

“But isn't Phil home?” he asked. 

*He's in town," she said; “but he's 
not here." 

She heard him say, “Shut up, con- 
found you! Leave me alone! 

“I beg your pardon," he went on 
again. “I was talking to someone else. 
I'll come, of course, if you really want 
me to." 

“I do,” she told him crisply. “It’s im- 
portant.” 

On that, without giving him time to 
ask any questions, she hung up. 

She saw, the moment she let him in, 
which was not more than fifteen minutes 
after she had left the telephone, that he 
was a changed, if not chastened, Tommy 
from the somewhat inebriated philanderer 
she had ridden home with last night. 

She found his surly mood so much less 
unpleasant than his amorous one that she 
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greeted his sulky, “What do you want to 
see me about?" with a hospitable invita- 
tion to come in, and allowed herself a 
cheerful grin at the spectacle he presented 
after he had seated himself in the same 
one of her drawing-room chairs that Phil 
had occupied last night. They certainly 
made an effective contrast! 

“There are two things I want 
tell me about. All about," she began, 
“and just as truthfully as you can. The 
first thing is: Just exactly what is Mr. 
Beale trying to do to Phil?" 

The question was not, she saw, one 
that he had been expecting, and a 
parently he was glad that it was not. He 
recovered enough of his assurance to get 
out and light a cigarette, and he lounged 
a little more comfortably in his chair. 

* What makes you think he's trying to 
do anything to Phil p 

“That’s something you told me last 
night. One of the things you told me.” 

He turned a startled look at her, then 
laughed. 

“Oh, come!” he said. “It wasn’t as 
bad as that. I didn’t spill anything that 
I didn't mean to tell." 

He was not quite sure of this, though, 
since he asked in the next breath, “What 
were some of the other things I told you?” 

“We'll stick to Mr. Beale for the 
present," she said. “You were trying to 
make me believe that you hadn’t meant 
me any harm when you went to him with 
your story about me. You said you 
wouldn’t have done it for all the mone 
he makes in a year if you'd known of his 
grudge against Phil. You do know about 
it now, and I want you to tell me what it 
is 


ou to 


“He hasn't any grudge that I know 
about—any personal grudge, mean. 
You're always getting me wrong. I don't 
see why you should come to me about it, 
anyhow." 

‘It’s because you seem to have such 
lots of information. about all sorts of 
things, Tommy. And because you're 
pray so ready to pass it on—to any- 
ody. 
_ For a moment she regretted having 
indulged in the sneer. He turned upon 
her with a flush of anger, and snapped 
out, “Well, I haven’t anything more to 
say to you. Not after the trick you 
par on me last night." 

hat trick did he mean? Something 

had happened to him since she saw him 
last, she was pretty sure. Frightened him, 
she guessed. She wished she could find 
out what it was. But she could not think 
at this moment of a question or a com- 
ment that she dared risk. 


Ms ELL,” she remarked at the end of a 

deliberate silence, “if you won't 
tell me about Mr. Beale, you won't. I 
wanted you to, before I saw Phil. Because, 
of course, knowing no more than I do about 
it, I'll have to tell him what I do know.” 

“Tell Phil! What?” 

“What you told me last night—that 
he’s one of the fish Beale is trying to fry.” 

“Yes, you will!” He tried to laugh at 
that. “The first question Phil would ask 
you would be how you knew." 

* And that would be the first thing I'd 
tell him," she said. “Pd tell him how 
pea spoke to me on the street outside the 

ospital, and got into the taxi with me 
and told me how you'd gone to Mr. Beale. 
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She was not familiar enough with the 
city to have gained any reassurance from 
the number and the street which she re- 
peated to the taxi driver. She thought of 


' itas some remote, dismal, thug-infested 


place in keeping with the sinister char- 
acter of the man she was going to see, just 
as it would have been if this had been 
happening in a Dickens novel. So when 
her taxi pulled up before the entrance to a 
modern office building that housed a bank 
in its lower three or four stories, she sus- 
pected the chauffeur of having made a 
mistake, and was not really convinced 


| that he had not, till she found James 


Beale's name in white letters on the black 
ground of the lobby directory. - 

His suite of ofhces on the sixteenth 
floor was as businesslike and respectable 
as Uncle Henry Pyncheon’s. There was 
the usual pretty—but very hard-boiled— 
girl at the telephone switchboard near the 
door, who asked, when she inquired if Mr. 
Beale were in, "Who wishes to see him, 
please?" ‘There was perhaps a slight 
Hicker of interest in the girl's eyes when 
she heard the name, “Mrs. Philip Row- 
but her voice as she spoke into 
the transmitter was perfectly noncommit- 
tal. 

A moment later an intelligent-looking 
young man appeared and conducted 
Cynthia down the corridor to an unoc- 


$ cupied office. 


| was dangerous. 


“Mr. Beale will see you in a very few 
minutes,” the young man said. "He's 
engaged just now, but he won't keep vou 
waiting long." 

He left the door open behind him. when 
he went away. Well, apparently she 
wasn't going to be locked up or kidnapped, 
anyhow. 


T WAS only in this revulsion of relief 

that she realized how wildly silly her 
anticipations had been. She had picked 
them up, probably, out of the mystery 
stories she used to read by the hour to 
Grandfather Wainwright. She got the 
greatest revulsion of all when the man she 
was waiting for came into the room and 
said, “Good morning, Mrs. Rowland. I 
am Mr. Beale.” 

He was sixty years old perhaps, very 
gray and a little stooped, clean- shaven, 
with a slightly quizzical look in the eyes 


` she saw through the lenses of a pair of 


old-fashioned gold-rimmed spectacles. 

There was simply nothing formidable 
about him at all. 

Luckily for her, the very completeness 
of that impression carried its own warn- 
ing with it. Of course that was why he 
No man who looked like 
a sinister villain out of the movies could 
successfully be one. 

She experienced a sudden, almost 
sickening fear that she couldn’t prove a 
match for a man who could look so inno- 
cent, when he was really as unscrupulous 
as this one. Already she had given herself 
away a little. He had seen that she was 
frightened. 

“Tm very glad you've come to see me," 
he said. "Let's go down to my own 
office, where it isn't quite so cheerless.” 

The room to which he conducted her 
occupied a corner of the building: a large, 
pleasant room, with pictures on the wall, 
photographs—one of them of a group of 
rather nice-looking children. 

She took the chair he indicated for her, 


and he settled himself deliberately in his 
own. 

Then, with a straight but kindly look 
at her, he said, “It’s no use putting off the 
evil moment! Why have you come to see 
me, Mrs. Rowland? 

“A friend of mine," she said, *—he's a 
friend of yours, too, I think, Mr. Hol- 
lister—advised me to come." 

Beale rocked slightly back and forth 
in his swivel chair, gazing out of the win- 
dow, and waited for her to go on. 

"You do know him, don't you?" 
asked. 

“Mr. Hollister? Oh, yes. It was very 
good of him to recommend me to you. 
Your husband, Mr. Philip Rowland, is a 
lawyer, isn't he?" 


she 


THE question had its amusing aspect. 
But she was in no mood to be amused 
by it now. 

“Yes,” she said. 

Now he looked around at her again. 
“Have you let him know that you were 
coming to consult me? 

She sat silent for a desperate moment, 
trying to decide which answer to make. 
It was no use. She couldn’t foresee the 
consequences of either a yes or a no. 

At last, with a smile, she inquired, “Do 
I have to answer that?" 

He smiled too, indulgently. 

“It’s a point that it’s rather important 
to settle at the outset of a consultation of 
this sort; but you needn't worry about i it. 
Y ou have answered, Mrs. Rowland." 

"Yes," she admitted, "I suppose I 
have." 

"Well, then,” he suggested, “‘let’s be- 
gin over again: It was not your husband, 
but Mr. Hollister, who is a friend of vours, 
who advised you to consult me. What is 
it vou wish to consult me about?" 

“Mr. Hollister told me that he had told 
vou more or less about it. If you'd tell 
me what he said—” 

Beale interrupted her by laughing out- 
right. 

“We lawyers have a horror of hearsay, 
Mrs. Rowland. Instead of my telling vou 
what he told vou he told me, suppose vou 
go straight at it and tell me yourself.” 

What a fool she was to have come! To 
have dreamed that she could find out 
anything from a wily old fox like this! 
Already she had admitted that she had 
come to him behind her husband's back, 
and had allowed him to infer that she was 
on terms of some sort of intimacy with 
Tommy Hollister. And he had asked her 
whether Philip, wasn't a lawyer! She 
could feel her face getting red. No doubt, 
behind his own demure face, he was laugh- 
ing at her. 

‘Anger, though, was beginning to warm 
her veins. She wouldn't let him have as 

easy a victory as this. 

"lt isn't very pleasant to talk about 

t," she said at last. “I don't know how 
b begin, exactly. And as long as we're 
not in court, or anything, i it would be ever 
so much easier if you'd tell me—the things 
I needn't tell you. The things you know 
already, I mean. 

She wondered if she had really seen, or 
only imagined, a gleam of suspicion in his 
eye. There was no sign of it when he 
spoke: 

“Most people feel that way; especially 
women; most especially women who have 
been so fortunate as not to have had to go 
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with seric 


to lawyers for advice. "That is because 
they don't realize the . . . sacredness of 
a lawyer's position toward his client. It’s 
exactly the same position as that of a 
priest or a physician. And like the priest 
and the physician, he must demand ab- 
solute frankness. Come now! Forget 
your fears and tell me all about it." 

The personal appeal had come so 
swiftly and so persuasively as to be almost 
irresistible. All that saved her, she re- 
flected with a flicker of amusement, was 
that she didn’t know! 

“Does a lawyer,” she asked after a 
moment of reflection, “have to regard 
everything that’s told him as—sacred, 
whether it’s told him by a client or not?” 


There was no doubt now that he sus- | 


pected a trap. “I must understand,” he 
said incisively, “before we go any further 
with this conversation, whether you have 
come to consult me as a client or not. And 
if not, why you have come." 

“I don't know," she told him. “You 
see, it all depends.” 

Evidently the feminine folly of that 
answer irritated him, for he snapped out, 
"What depends? On what?" 

“Whether I want you to be my lawyer. 
I don't know if I even need a lawyer. It 
depends on what Tommy Hollister has 
told you.” 

“If what he has told me is true, I can 
assure you that you do need a lawyer— 
badly." 

" But I don't know whether what he 
has told you is true or not,” she objected. 


"THE flash of anger in hiseyesmighthave 
frightened her if ithad not reminded her 
that this was just what Beale didn't know, 
either. If he had known he would not have 
bribed Olga nor hired the detectives. She 
caught a whiff of victory in the air. 

“Tommy isn't an altogether reliable 
person," she went on. “He told me he 
was sorry he'd gone to you with that 
story about me. He wouldn't tell me, 
when I asked him, what the story was. 
He seemed frightened about it. He said 
he wouldn't have mentioned it to you if 
he had known—that you had any special 
reason for being interested in it. So, you 
see, I must know what he told you before 
I can decide.” 

He was rocking back and forth again, 


| nursing his knee and gazing out of the 


window. 

“T think," he said judicially, “that this 
is the most extraordinary conversation I 
have ever listened to. I don't know, now, 
whether you are a genuine simpleton, or a 
naturally intelligent young woman who 
has been betrayed by her belief in her own 
cleverness into acting like one. If Row- 
land has sent you to me he’s made a bad 


| mistake.” 


He was trying to frighten her now. 


| Well, perhaps she had better be frightened. 


“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Beale.” 
“Don’t you?” he asked, contemptu- 


| ously. “No, perhaps you don't even know 


that." 

“I do know this much, though," she 
asserted, getting to her feet: "I know I 
don't want you to be my lawyer." 

She was half way to the door when his 
voice stopped her. He hadn't moved. 
“I think you'd do well to reconsider that 
decision," he said. 

"Why?" she demanded. 
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GIVEN! 5 
FISH FORKS 


OU may think this is a 

very unusual offer. Y ou 
may wonder why I make 
it. It's because I want to 
get acquainted with you. 
MynameisDavis—Frank 
E. Davis of Gloucester, 
Mass. Gloucester is the 
greatest fishing town in the 


in the business close to 40 years. 
I supply sea foods to over 100,- 
000 people throughout the Unit- 
ed States by mail. They keep 
on buying from me because no- 
where else can they get such 
wonderful quality. I want to get 
ucquainted with another 50,000 
people who like the most deli- 
cious sea food possible to get. 
That's why I want to send you 
this fish fork—as an inducement 
to send me your name. All 1 ask 
is 10c to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 

These fish forks are made b 
one of the most famous ^d sil- 
verware manufacturers. They 
ure the famous Dover Pattern 
and are heavily silver plated. In 
stores they would probably cost 
$5.00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Just Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
will send you some delicious lobster, or a pail of juicy 
mackerel, or some codtish, crabmeat, shrimp, clams, 
salmon, tunny. 


I won't ask you to send me a penny 
in advance, Pay only after 
you have tried it. It's the fair- 
estoffer I can make. You'll find 
my prices low for such high 
quality. Just send me your 
name now so that I can send 
you my complete price list and 
one of these fine fish forks. 
Only onefork toa family at this 

rice. Just address Frank E. 
Javis, Frank E. DavisFish Co., 
Dept. 290, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
Dept. 290, Gloucester. Mass. 

] enclose 10e. Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 
heavily-plated silver kish Forks as advertised, together 
with your complete price list of Davis Sea 1 oods 
Name 
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MONEY FOR IDLE TIME !!! 


Boston Maid Frocks for Women and Children — na- 
tionally known famously popular. From mill to 
wearer, $750 to $20. Great income producers for 
men and women agents, Write for selling outlit. 


BOSWORTH MILLS, A-4, MELROSE, MASS. 


Best Shirts at Lowest Prices 


Agents Wanted 


$75.00 to $150.00 a week easy, sell- 
ing Minois shirts — 160 live numbers 
— Every man buys. No previous ex- 
périence necesrary. Your pay in ad- 
vance. We deliver, Work fall or part 
time. Ilinois Sure Sales Plan assures 
your success 
For free sample outfit write 


ILLINOIS SHIRT CO., Dept. 33 
$06 S. Wells Street Chicago, IIl. 


BE A JAZZ MUSIC MASTER 
VE Play Piano By Ear 


Pisy popular song hits perfectly. Hum 
No teacher 
No tedious ding -dong 
st 20 brief, entertain- 
asily mastered 
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daily 
ing lens 
At Home in Your Spare Time 
Send for FREK BOOK. Learn many styles 
of bass aod eyncopation--trick 

—. ings. |f 10c (coin or at 


many new tricks, s 
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BOYS! 
Get Your FREE Copy of the 
Daisy Manual from pesat oari 
wi ing goods w dt 
tik how oe be a crack shot! 


“I want my boy 
to be a real man” 


Sons of real men follow the example of manliness. No 
influence is stronger than your own, in the shaping of 
your boy's character. Every day you sce yourself reflected 
in his behavior—you see yourself at his age. i 


And you'll recall that in boyhood you, too, wanted a 
rifle. Think back! Isn't it true that when your father 
taught you how to shoot he placed in your hands a 


potent force in the development of your own alertness, 
sclf-reliance and sense of good sportsmanship? For the 
same reason, get your son a Daisy Air Rifle—and enjoy 


the comradeship there is in teaching him how to use it 
like a man! 

Millions have learned with the Daisy. No rifle is better to begin with! The 
model illustrated is the popular Daisy Pump Gun—a 5o0-shot repeater for $5 


Ask your dealer to show you this, and other Daisy models from $1. to $5. 
—or sent direct upon receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY “8 RIFLES 


Mr. W. L. Shaw 


Help Yourself 
to Crowell Cash 


HAT’S exactly what W. L. Shaw of Nebraska has 

been doing for a number of years. Some months 
his magazine work has yielded him several hundred 
dollars. Even when he can only give spare time to 
the business his earnings are substantial. 

Mr.Shawknows Crowell magazines well—The A mer- 
ican Magazine, Collier's, The National Weekly, Wom- 
an's Home Companion, The Mentor and Farm and 
Fireside. That is why he has been able to show so 
many people it is to their advantage to read one or 
more of the Crowell group of magazines and inciden- 
tally to add to his bank account. 

Whether you can give me your whole time or only 
spare time, send me this coupon and, without obliga- 
tion on your part, I'll try to show you how to help 
yourself to Crowell Cash. 


250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Chief of Subscrip tion Staff, Desk 36-A, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 


Dear Sir: Without obligation on my part, please show me how to help myself to 
Crowell Cash. 


“You should consider it, it seems to 
me, as something quite apart from my 
controversy with Mr. Rowland. You've 

our own interest and your own safety to 
ook after, my dear young lady. There’s 
no one else, unless you want to turn to 
me, to look after them. You're in an 
unusually solitary and rather—desperate 
position." 

“Why?” she repeated, stubbornly. 

"Why!" he echoed. Then his voice 
broke out like a clap of thunder. “Don’t 
rs know what you are? Do you reall 

elieve that you're Philip Rowland's 
wife?" 

* What am I, then?" she asked. 

* You're the wife of another man. When 
you went through that marriage cere- 
mony with Rowland you committed 
bigamy. Bigamy is a crime. In the eyes 
of the law you're a criminal!" 

(To be continued) 


“Ouch!” 


(Continued from page 25) 


efforts to help them by an appeal to reason 
is usually lost—you can cheer them up 
only for the time being. In the most 
pathetic manner, these sufferers will tell 
you of their burning or prickling hands, 
while they tenderly exhibit the suffering 
members for your inspection and sympa- 
thy. They suffer all sorts of pains, such 
as “boiling in the stomach,” “ice on the 
back,” “bees stinging one side of the 
head," “water running under the skin,” 
“the body stuffed with prickly burrs,” as 
well as painful sensations in the various 
internal organs. These hypochondriacs 
will frequently describe their sufferings 
with a tearful eye; in fact, their pains are 
even more than real—they are excruciat- 
ingly agonizing. 

Sometimes, when the emotions are 
highly stimulated by joy or anger, or the 
attention is diverted, we may be more or 
less insensible to actual pain. Possibly 
you remember when you walked up to the 
dentist’s door with a jumping toothache, 
and then, just as soon as you looked in and 
saw the tools, the tooth suddenly stopped 
aching. Excitement, fires, accidents, and 
strong religious emotions undoubtedly. 
serve to lessen the sensation of pain, and 
it is highly probable that the tremendous 
emotion involved in battle sometimes 
serves to lessen the sufferings of the 
wounded soldier. 

Old Mother Nature is kind in many 
forms of grave disease in that she brings 
about conditions that dull the conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and poison the 
nerves on the other, so that the suffering 
is greatly lessened and pain is much 
diminished. 


p IS an all too common practice, when 
pain has raised its voice ın an eloquent 
warning, to reward its kindness by resort- 
ing to the use of some powerful “pain 
killer,” or to some popular patent poison. 
While these quickly deaden the pain they 
in no wise work to remove its cause. 

It is true that pain must be relieved 
when it is of great severity or long-con- 
tinued; it is also true that life itself is 
sometimes dependent upon our ability to 
stop suffering. Nevertheless, before re- 
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sorting to the use of powerful pain 
remedies, which are usually composed of 
dangerous, habit-forming drugs, it cer- 
tainly would be the better part of wisdom 
to give a thorough trial to such effective 
measures as heat, light, rest, and other 
natural agencies, which are often so 
highly successful in the relief of even the 
most severe forms of pain. 

So many of us, when seeking deliver- 
ance from pain, first think of some drug 
which will give immediate relief from 
suffering that it is highly important we 
should understand the danger of frequent 
recourse to pain-relieving medicines. The 
thoughtful physician of to-day is exceed- 
ingly conscientious about this matter of 
administering morphine and similar drugs 
to patients who are highly nervous, or who 
are suffering from pain that is likely to 
recur with periodic Eequency. Of course, 
we don't hesitate to use drugs in the case 
of the patient who is passing gall stones or 
kidney stones, or something of that sort 
which is not going to recur frequently, and 
which, more than likely, will be perma- 
nently relieved by a surgical operation or 
other proper measures. 

The cocaine habit is usually contracted 
by people who are more or less nervously 
weak, but the morphine habit is some- 
times acquired by men and women who 
are otherwise estimable and altogether 
normal individuals. It comes about in this 
way: They are suffering pain which the 
common sense of any physician dictates 
should be immediately relieved by a 
hypodermic injection of morphine. Now, 
in many cases it develops that this pain is 
bound to recur, and so there occurs the 
occasion for more of the sedative, pain- 
relieving drug, and it is surprising how 
quickly some nervous types of individuals 
will be on the verge of becoming morphine 
addicts as the result of a few repetitions of 
this medicine. 

It is an unfortunate practice to resort 


to the use of aspirin and similar drugs | 


every time you feel a bit indisposed. 
Aspirin used occasionally is harmless 
enough but when persistently used it is 
bad for both the heart and the kidneys. 
Moreover, it is little short of a crime to 
give paregoric or similar quieting medi- 
cines to babies—except upon a physician's 
order. 


WE SOMETIMES needlessly suffer 
for hours or days from various condi- 
tions, all of which could have been quickly 
relieved by the use of one or more of the 
simple and natural pain-relieving methods 
about to be described. 

And the great advantage of these 
methods is that no bad after-effects are 
going to occur. Whatever relief can be 
obtained is a net gain. Furthermore, 
these methods are all so simple that the 
majority of them can be employed in any 
home; and the few appliances not kept in 
the ordinary household may be found in 
the average hospital or physician’s office. 

1. THe Hot-Water Bac. The ordi- 
nary rubber hot-water bag, when it is filled 
with near-boiling water and covered with 
a towel or a piece of flannel, is one of the 
best known methods of relieving not only 
ordinary pains but also many deep-seated 
pains in the back or abdomen, as well as 
various neuralgic pains. In fact, the hot- 
water bottle is suitable for use in the 
treatment of any pain that is not of acute 
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FLORSHEIM 


SHOES are always ahead in style, 
always refined and in good taste—a 
pleasure to wear—a satisfaction toown 


Write for Booklet “Styles of the Times” 
showing the right shoe for you. 
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For tbe Man Who Cares 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


SPECIALTY CANDIES 


manufactured at home 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein's famous forty- for 12e to 25c alb., sell at 40c to $1.00. 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the Regsdale's “New $ Specialty 
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HIS MOTHER had 4 
warned him against 
scrambling and climbing. 
Splintery boards and grav- 
el and grime are so hard 
on youngsters’ stockings. 
Still he showed up with f 
holes and rips and runs. 


But one day she read an 
ad about a stocking guar- 
anteed to wear and wear. As fine a looking close-ribbed stocking 
as she could wish for, and more powerful than she could ever 
have hoped for. Iron Clads! Triple knees. Double soles. Mightily 
fortified against the rubs that grind big holes in ordinary stockings. 
Today this mother doesn't wear a worried look when she sees 
her children romp and tumble. But just let someone try to offer 
her a substitute for Iron Clads! 

IRON CLAD No. 17 — Black, Brown, Russian Tan or 

Beige. This is the children's fine-ribbed Iron Clad with 

triple knee and double sole. If your dealer can't supply 


you, send us your remittance and we'll mail your Iron 
Clads direct. State color and size (6 to 11%, 50f ). 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 204 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
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"I lost my keys on my 
way to Salt Lake City 


— Four days later they 
came back "— 


Millions of people havefoundin 
the Buxton Keytainer the one per- 
fect way to care for their keys— 
every key conveniently at your 
finger tips when.you need it—the 
Key Return Service constantly on 
guard to bring them back if you 
should lose them. 

Only the Buxton Keytainer has 
the patented revolving humplock 
hooks and supporting flap to 
keep its shape. 

The Buxton Keytainer keeps all 
your keys together— in a slim, 
beautifully finished leather case. 

Leading jewelers, department, 
leather goods and stationery 
stores carry Buxton Keytainers. 
BUXTON, Inc., 321 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. Canadian Dis- 
tributors—The Julian Sale Leather 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Model No. 02-6, the most popular of 
Buxton Keytainers —.$1.00. Other 
handsome Keytainers in a wide range 


of prices. 


BUXTON 
KEY~TAINER 


inflammatory origin. (Stone or glass fruit 
jars or bottles can be used if a rubber 
bottle is not available.) 

When acute congestion is present, other 
means should be used. Sometimes the 
hot-water bottle and other forms of heat 
can be used for a few moments in connec- 
tion with other remedies in the treatment 
of acute inflammation; but under no 
circumstances should the hot-water bottle 
be applied to the seat of pain when there 
is throbbing and other evidence of acute 


congestion. 

There is a little trick in properly filling 
the hot-water bottle which everyone 
should know. It should be filled only 
about one half or two thirds full of water, 
and then bent over the edge of the sink or 
tub, so as to exclude all the air, and the 
stopper screwed in while the bottle is in 
this position. In this way, the hot water 
will find its way through the bottle freely 
when it is restmg on the patient. If the 
air is not excluded, but little more than 
half of the surface of the bottle will be in 
service as a pain-relieving agent. 


THER forms of pain, particularly neu- 

ralgia and sometimes neuritis, are 
much better relieved by moist heat. In this 
form of treatment, the hot-water bottle, 
after being filled with boiling water, is 
covered with a flannel cloth which has 
been wrung out of hot water, and in this 
way the “steaming” effect is secured. In 
any event, a dry piece of flannel should 
always be placed between the hot-water 
bag and the patient. 

2. Hor Sann Bacs. Heavy canvas bags 
filled with ordinary sand and heated in 
the oven may be wrapped up in a towel 
or blanket and applied to painful areas, 
just the same as the hot-water bottle. 

3. THe FomentaTIon. This is one of 
the most valuable of all ordinary methods 
which can be used for treating most 
forms of pain. It consists of a good-sized 
flannel cloth, preferably part of an old 
woolen blanket, wrung out of boiling 
water, or water as hot as can be borne. In 

reparing a fomentation, the cloth is held 
by its two ends and twisted until the 
twist curls upon itself. Grasping the ends 
in each hand, the twisted-up portion of 
the cloth is dipped repeatedly into boiling 
water and then, by pulling on the two 
ends, it can be wrung out quite success- 
fully. A fomentation should be wrung out 
of water as near boiling as possible. If the 
water is only as hot as can be borne by the 
attendant’s hands, then it is too cool to be 
efficient for fomentation purposes. A dry 
piece of flannel should always be placed 
between the hot fomentation and the 
patient. 

The fomentation relieves pain in two 
ways: First, by drawing blood to the sur- 
face and lessening the pressure upon the 
nerves caused by internal congestion; and, 
second, by causing the nerves in the skin 
to absorb water, and thus decrease their 
pain sensibility. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that this fomentation is not the ideal 
treatment for acute inflammation or con- 
gestion, although the fomentation is often 
very helpful when not overdone in such 
cases, especially when it is made to cover 
a very large skin area, so that much blood 
will be diverted from the immediate site of 
the pain into the surrounding tissues. 

4. Hor SPoNciNG. Pain, when accom- 


panied by great nervousness and restless- 
ness, is often more effectively relieved by 
hot sponging than by either the hot-water 
bottle or the‘ fomentation. A small com- 
press of cheesecloth or linen is wrung out 
of very hot water by means of a potato 
ricer, and the painful part gently rubbed 
with it. By quickly passing the hot cloth 
over each painful part, a higher tempera- 
ture can be applied to the skin than by 
any other known method. This form of 
treatment is especially to be recommended 
in neuralgia, sciatica, and pains of the 
spine. 

5. Corp Russinc. Some forms of pain 
that are at first relieved by heat, do better 
if the heat is interrupted occasionally by 
cold rubbing. This is particularly true of 
the pains of acute congestion, although 
neuralgia pains are sometimes aggravated 
by this method. The procedure is to dip 
either the hands or a cloth into cold water 
of about 60° F. and gently rub the painful 
part for a few minutes. The pain is some- 
times not relieved by this method until 
the rubbing is continued sufficiently long 
to produce a slight reddening of the skin. 

6. THe Ice Bac or Ice-WarkR Com- 
PRESS. This treatment is particularly 
adapted to acute congestion, inflamma- 
tion, and congestive headaches. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that it is, as a 
rule, more efficacious if heat is applied to 
some other part of the body in connection 
with it. For example, in case of severe 
congestive headache, not only should ice 
water be applied by means of a generous 
compress extending all over the head and 
face, together with an ice bag at the back 
of the head, but while the patient rests in 
bed a hot foot bath should also be given, 
or hot-water bottles applied to the feet 
and legs. 

Sometimes ice water seems to be unwel- 
come in the compresses, in which case dip 
them in water that is around 50° F. Com- 

resses, to secure the best results, should 
e continuously applied and frequently 
changed. 

7. ALTERNATE SPoNciNG. We often 
have pains that are not much relieved by 
the application of heat, and which do not 
seem to be relieved by cold, but which are 
helped by the use of heat and cold alter- 
nately. This may be done either by spong- 
ing, or by compresses and fomentations. 
This method is carried out by gently rub- 
bing the part first with water just as hot as 
it can be borne and then by going over the 
part with a cloth wrung out of ice water. 


TILL another method of treating pain 

in this way is to apply a hot compress 
or fomentation first, and then rub the part 
with a piece of ice. This is very effective 
in the case of many severe pains. 

8. Ice Bac AND Hot-Water Botte 
Compinep. The ice bag and hot-water 
bag, or a combination of the ice bag and 
fomentation, are very valuable in the 
treatment of toothache. The patient 
should apply the ice bag to the side of the 
neck underneath the jaw near the aching 
tooth, and the hot-water bottle or the 
fomentation should be applied all over the 
side of the face. A hot foot bath at the 
same time also helps to relieve the pain. 

9. THe Heatinc Compress. Many 
times, when one is suffering from a 
chronic pain or a deep-seated pain that is 
not over-severe, the seat of trouble can be 
treated all night long by means of a heat- 
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ing compress applied in the following way: 
A piece of old towel or several thicknesses 
of cheesecloth are wrung out of very cold 
water, and applied over the painful part. 
This is then covered with a piece of oiled 
silk or other waterproof material, which 
in turn is covered with several thicknesses 
of flannel which are snugly pinned on. In 
this way the moist cloth quickly becomes 
warm and will be found, if properly ^ 
plied, to retain its heat all night long. It 
should still be moist when taken off in the 
morning. If it is dry, the heating com- 
press has not been a success. 

Large compresses of this sort which can 
be worn about the trunk of the body all 
night long are especially valuable in the 
treatment of minor miseries of the abdo- 
men. 


HEN treating sciatica, lumbago, and 

neuritis, first apply hot fomentations 
until five or six have been administered, 
and then apply a heating compress as just 
described. This method also is of great 
value in old rheumatic joints. 

10. Poutticres. The old-fashioned lin- 
seed poultice, while it is mussy and un- 
cleanly, is, nevertheless, an effective 
method of treating many forms of pain. 
But in recent years clay has been sold 
under various names, and has been used in 
the treatment of inflammation, sometimes 
in a very successful manner. It is best, 
after spreading the clay over the affected 
vart, to cover it with cotton, which should 
be thoroughly warmed before it is ap- 
plied, so as to keep the clay at the proper 
temperature and consistency for a long 
period of time. 

11. Hot Air AND Fiame Heat. Hot 
air, as arising from a hot steam coil or 
furnace register, is very serviceable in 
treating non-inflammatory pains, while 
lumbago and sciatica can be greatly re- 
lieved by lying down for hours in front of 
an open fire. A current of hot air, as may 
be had from the electric blower employed 
by barbers and beauty parlors for drying 
the hair, is invaluable for an aching ear. 
Earache is also helped by employing a 
ten-watt electric light made into a sort of 
reflector by means of a cardboard or 
paper cone, which can be allowed to rest 
over the ear for hours at a time. 

12. RApiANT Heat. In these days most 
homes, even many in the country, have 
electric lights, and where electricity is 
available, the ordinary incandescent light 
can be brought to the bed of the patient 
by means of an extension cord; and a cone 
of heavy cardboard, tin, or other material 
can be fashioned about the light so as to 
direct the rays over the painful part. 

Heat of this sort is probably more 
penetrating than that supplied by either 
the hot-water bottle or the fomentation, 
and thus is especially valuable in treating 
pains of the spine, pain in the joints, 
neuralgia, or other deep-seated pains. 

13. SUNLIGHT. During the summer 
season, or in those climates where the 
direct sunlight out of doors is available, or 
where a sun parlor or other exposure by 
window can be had, sunlight will prove to 
be an invaluable agent in the treatment of 
pain. There is no better remedy than to 
expose the painful part to the direct rays 
of the burning summer sun. 

14. THe Hor Foor Baru. In the treat- 
ment of many forms of headache, and 
certain chest and abdominal pains, we 


Amazing 
Revolutionizes Shaving 


HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a year from 


the same blade. That's what KRISS-KROSS is 
doing for American shavers everywhere! 

'This amazing invention marks such a radical ad- 
vanceinshavingcomfortandeconomy thatitdeserves 
to be called much more than a stropper. Rather it is 
a blade rejuvenator. Makes hundreds of keen, quick 
shaves blossom where only one grew before. 

KRISS-KROSS strops your blade (any make) on 
the diagonal just like a master barber. Pressure de- 
creases automatically. Nickel jig flies up tonotify you 
when your blade is ready, with the keenest cutting edge 
that steel can take! 

And now for my smashing offer! For 30 days only, 
to introduce KRISS-KROSS stropper, I will give 
you an amazing new kind of razor free. Really 3 

Make big money as a 
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razors in one. Can be made straight or T-shape in 
a jiffy. Comes with 5 special blades. 

Use these blades and keep renewing them with 
KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. If any one goes 
back on you I'll recondition or replace them free! 
This sweeping written guarantee solves your blade 
problem for all time l mean every word when I 
say "I'] keep you in Razor Blades for Life.” 

Get Details of FREE Offer 
This astonishing offer is limited. Send for informa- 
tion on amazing KRISS-KROSS inventions today. 
They are never sold in stores are even more 
remarkable than I can tell you in this short, space. 
Clip the coupon today. No obligation. 
RHODES MFG. CO. 
1418 Pendleton Ave., 


and 


Dept. P-251, St. Louis, Mo, 


Dept. P-251, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 


lan. J.C. Kellogg made $200 in 7 days Please send me, without obligation, details of KRISS- 
Pi King took in $66 in one day. We show l K ROSS stropper and KREE razor offer | 
you how. Send coupon for details. Check Nz " 
bottom line and mall at once! NAM 
g T Address € x l 
PKRISS KROSS | T UNE 
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heck here if interested in becoming representative. 


Hotels Need Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for traimed 


n E 
€ m executives; all departments, hotels, 
: p clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 


feld; fine living; quick advance- 
ment; our methods endorsed by lead- 
ing hotels everywhere; write for Free 


TOE “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNI- 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room C-1414 Washington, D. C. 


NEVER BEFORE 
ASAX LIKE 
THIS 


The perfect saxophone! — Per 
fected by York, one of the ol 
musical instrument house 
country. Standard in sh 
key system—yet new 
result cause of new tone- 
hole construction and 
improvements. 


Easier to Play 
No more excessive blowing! 
No more flat, screechy, or 
quavering notes—only full 
rounded tones in clear vol 
Now is the time to learn to play 


ume 
a sax 

30 minutes with the York Sax proves 
how easy it is to play FREE CATA 
we other instruments too 
ot 6-day free trial offer and 
10-months eary-payment plan 
no money 
instrument you are interested in 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
126-) Division Ave., Grand Rapids. Mich. 


YORK 


FOUNDED IN 1882 BY J. W. YORK 


Send 


other | 


Simply write telling what | 


N MORE MONEY 
FULL OR SPARE TIME 


J. C. Ashton made $30.00 in six hours—Geo 
1. Huntiey made $19.00 on one sale — selling 
our Knitted Outerwear for men, women, 
boys and girls. So can you. Finest materials 

and patterns. Lowest factory to wearer prices 
Liberal commissions paid in advance Also big 
bonus. No previous experience required. Write 
for FREE SAMPLES. 


Crawford Knitting Mills, Dept. 168 
412 S. Wells St., Chicago 


Dre Ru E 


GET THIS BARGAIN NOW! 


new type; new platen: new finish—and at 


price ever offered, ar guai 
ever—$3 and it's yours! m ee 


FREE BOOK! Typist Manual and complete catalog l 
answer, instructions fres Townace ole Dian. To frst Atty who | 


tbe Shipman- Ward Mfg. Co., 2067 Shipman Bldg., CuicAGO H 


An Underwood— 

totally reboilt — 

[a bargain | 
Easiest terms 
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Cf [ie s ! 


RACEFUL, speedy as a 
‘plane! The letters flow— 
the school work’s done—the 
office folk are neat and rapid— 
all because the pen is FRESH! 


An old pen's costly—messy, slow. 
It wastes your work and spoils your 
temper. New pens save— they're fast 
and clean. It pays to keep some 
FRESH pens handy —those that stay 
fresh —Esterbrooks! 


There are Esterbrooks to humor 
every hand and every pen-use. You 
will catch the mood for writing with 
an Esterbrook to speed your thoughts. 


Clip the coupon—get some sam- 
ples. You will like their quick, 
bright freedom. Why not try them? 


What you SAVE 
by always using a fresh pen: 
1—Recopying 5—Misunderstanding 
2—Illegibility 6—Bad Impressions 
3—Spoiled Letters 7—Defaced Documents 
4—Mistakes in figuring 8—Lost Letters 


TRUE ECONOMY, ALW AYS A FRESH 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
FREE Dept. A-1 CAMDEN, N. J. 


Ll Send me, free "The Book of 100 Famous Signa- 
tures," showing the autographs of illustrious 
men and women—and a sample of Pen No. 556. 

LI Send me, free, the Esterbrook Chart of Hand- 
writing to help me find the pen best suited to my 
hand—also a sample of Pen No. 556. 


Li I enclose 15 cents, for which send me the "12 
Most Popular Pens in the World.” 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN THE MARGIN BELOW 
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doubt if even physicians or trained nurses 
thoroughly appreciate the value of the hot 
foot bath. 

The water should be given as hot as the 
patient can bear above 105° F., slowly 
heating it up to 120° F., if the patient can 
stand it. Of course the deeper the foot 
bath, the better the effect. 


"| His is probably the best treatment 
known for the relief of sick headache 
and certain periodic pains, and should be 
resorted to every month if necessary, if 
proper investigation has not disclosed and 
removed the cause of these painful re- 
currences. Certainly no drug should be 
regularly employed for the relief of this 
sort of pain. 

The hot foot bath is also invaluable in 
the relief of general restlessness and 
nervousness in the case of patients who 
are confined to bed from any cause. 

15. Tue Srrz Batu. The hot sitz bath 
is successful in relieving many forms of 
pelvic and abdominal pain. The water 
should come well up over the patient’s 
hips and legs. „Starting with a temperature 
of about 105° F., it should gradually be 
raised to 110°, 115° and sometiines even 
up to 118? F. At any rate, it should be 
taken as hot as it can be borne. 

If a sitz bath is not possible, the same 
effect can be secured by means of hot hip 
and leg packs, given after the manner of 
the general hot-blanket pack. This treat- 
ment is sometimes very valuable in treat- 
ing pelvic pains, by having an ice bag 
applied over the painful organ in connec- 
tion with the hot hip and leg pack. The 
patient is wrapped up in hot blankets and 
put to bed, while the ice bag is slipped in 
under the blankets to rest over the point 
of pain. 

16. Tur Hor Tus Barn. In these days, 
nearly every home is provided with a bath- 
tub, and the value of the hot bath for the 
relief of various general and localized 
pains must not be overlooked. 

A hot bath, preferably with cold com- 
presses to the head, can last anywhere 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Its tem- 
perature can be regulated in accordance 
with the needs of the case, ranging up to 
110? F. The hot tub bath is very valuable 
in affording relief from headache and 
pains due to gall stone, kidney stone, 
acute indigestion, acute arthritis, grip, 
muscular rheumatism, and other forms of 
internal inflammation and congestion, 
because, by drawing so much blood to the 
skin, it serves to equalize the circulation 
and thus relieves the blood pressure in the 
congested and painful area. 

17. Tue Hot-Biranket Pack. When 
the bathtub is not available, the same re- 
sults can be secured, sometimes even more 
effectively, by wringing a blanket out of 
very hot water, keeping the ends dry for 
properly wringing and twisting the blanket, 
as already described under the wringing of 
the fomentation. Unfold this blanket on 
the bed or table, and put the patient in it 
the very moment it can be done without 
burning the skin, and then snugly wrap 
him up in this hot blanket, with three or 
four dry blankets applied around it, so as 
to retain the heat. This form of bath is 
the most valuable method known for re- 
lieving the aches and pains of influenza. 

18. THe Hor Enema. Gall-stone pain, 
kidney-stone pain, inflammation of the 


-provide 


bladder, many forms of neuralgia, and 
even certain types of headache are suc- 
cessfully relieved by hot-water injections 
into the bowel. The water should range in 
temperature from 102° to 106° F. Many 
intestinal pains are not only assisted by 
having the bowel washed out in this way 
but the heat in and of itself serves greatly 
to relieve the pain. The enema should be 
copious; it should enter the bowel slowly, 
so as to be retained for a considerable 
length of time. 

19. Rest AND PosrrioN. We must not 
overlook the value of absolute rest as a 
means of relieving pain. Many forms of 
pain, we well understand, will pass of 
themselves in a reasonable time if the part 
can be given rest, as in the case of broken 
bones, pleurisy, and so forth. In the latter 
case we strap up the chest with adhesive 
plaster to prevent as much respiratory 
movement as possible. In the other cases, 
we apply bandages, plaster of paris casts, 
and so on. 

Position also has much to do with re- 
lieving pain, as patients with pain in the 
abdomen are always observed to draw the 
knees up. In the case of pains in the feet 
or legs, they are usually relieved by put- 
ting them up on a chair or footstool. 

20. OrHER Pain Cures. Now, there 
are many other ways of relieving pain 
without drugs which the physician can 
employ but which are not available in the 
average home, such, for instance, as the 
use of electricity. The galvanic current 
can be einbloved ds relieve pain. There is 
a newer form of apparatus known as 
diathermacy, which is also very valuable in 
the treatment of pain. In the case of 
neuritis and other deep-seated pains which 
do not yield to ordinary treatment, 
diathermacy should be given a trial. 

In this connection, I should like to sug- 
gest that in all cases of very severe or 
sudden pain a physician be consulted. 


"| RE arc light is one of the most efficient 
methodsof relieving pain with which we 
are acquainted. Deep-seated pains, pains 
of the abdomen, as well as joint pains are 
Tegel treated by this form of light. 
The apparatus used for the purpose is 
a with some sort of reflector, so 
that the rays of the arc are focused directly 
upon the site of the pain. 

One simple method of relieving pain in 
the arm or leg is to tie a rubber tube quite 
tightly about the limb above the pain f@r 
a few minutes. In this way, by causing 
a congestion of venous blood, the pain is 
sometimes greatly relieved; but care 
should be taken not to employ this 
method extensively, or to leave the band 
on longer than a few minutes at a time, 
except under the direction of a physician. 
Cupping or the vacuum treatment, as well 
as vibration and massage, is also useful in 
the case of chronic pains and nervousness. 

Certainly one or more of these methods 
that I have described should be employed 
in an effort to relieve pain before resorti 
to the use of drugs, which, I affirm, should 
be administered only under the direction 
of a physician. 

Remember that pain serves a friendly 
purpose. It is a danger signal. When you 
are suffering, something is wrong. And 
while relieving the pain, do not overlook 
the prime necessity of discovering and 
removing its cause. 
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A Sure Way: To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. 


enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 


soalp will stopin- 
stantly and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and a four ounce 
bottle is all you will A% 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known 
to fail. 


LIQUID ARVON ise 


minum, 


You Can't 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 


pal 


LIQUID ARVON 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


October 3rd to 9th 
EMEMBER the dates. 
National Fire Prevention 
Week. 

Observe it by making the 
decision to play safe— work 
safe— live safe. Never ‘‘trust 
to luck"— with Fire. 

Be one of those whose homes 
are protected— not by chance 

by PYRENE. Be rcady at 
all times to meet that unfore- 
scen emergency 

Improved PYRENE isready 
at all times. It works quickly. 
It works surely. Women and 
children can operate it with 
perfect ease and positive 
accuracy. 

Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 
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Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 
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2 To do this, just apply a little = | 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use É 


m— 
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You will find, too, that all itching of the i 


| set in 


It's Your "Emergency 


Behavior" That 
Proves Your Mettle 


(Continued from page 16) 


On the same day his preliminaries for 
the work began. The needed shop build- 
ings were designed and began to rise. 
More than 700 new machines, ranging 
from a 5-pound motor to huge presses 
weighing 12 tons, were ordered, built, and 

lace by men working day and 
night. Unable to secure aid of a technical 
nature in the United States, Humphrey 
sent men to Canada, and found it there. 
Prohibited by the Pennsylvania law from 
handling powder at the Wilmerding shops, 
he bought a tract of land in New Jersev, 
and erected a separate plant there for 
loading the shells and making the time 
fuses. An organization of several thou- 
sand workers was trained and whipped 
into shape, the pick of the Westinghouse 
shops. 

In less than ten weeks Humphrey and 
his men were manufacturing shells at the 
rate of thousands of completed shells a 
month. Some weeks in advance of the 
set time limit, the entire contract, aggre- 
gating upward of ten million pieces, was 
executed and off the Westinghouse books! 


_ | And it is on the records as a remarkable 


fact that not one solitary piece was re- 
jected by the official inspectors, while only 
one workman had been seriously injured, a 
piece of steel destroying one of his eyes. 

On the tide of that big moment, and 
another of similar nature that shortly 
followed it, Arthur L. Humphrey went 
from the general managership to the 
presidency. 


*x 7OU can sum up Humphrey in four 
words," an old associate of his told 
me. "He gets things done!" 

'* He's wrong!” declared Mr. Humphrey 
with blunt emphasis when I repeated that 
statement to him. “I use the other fel- 
low to get things done! At the most, I 
only show him the way. My work has 
consisted of doing what others could not 
do for me. 

“But there are some things every man 
has got to do for himself. He must fill his 
own brain. He must train his own hand. 
He must keep himself fit physically, 
mentally, and morally. He must think 
his own ideas and make his own decisions. 
In a word, he must be the inventor and 
builder of that which no other can invent 
or build for him, and of all that goes into 
the making of it—himself. 

“Perhaps that sounds selfish, but con- 
sider: Two men of equal talent and re- 
sources, who are mechanical engineers, set 
out to create an engine. One gives all of 
his time to the task, and, by virtue of his 
application, constructs an engine that will 
lift ten tons. The other gives part of his 
time to the garden, work which a gar- 
dener could do, and another part of his 
time to painting the house, which a 

ainter could do, and in the time left he 
builds an engine which will lift five tons. 
Which man has performed the greater 
service for his fellow men? 

“We are all mechanical engineers. We 
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Reproduction 
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OMMON Sense 


is father of the 

idea; Genius and six 
years of radio manu- 
tacturing have devel- 
oped it to perfect 
form. It is a type o 
radio receiver whic 
can be tuned in two 
distinct stages. 


The First Stage (ex- 
treme simplicity) uses 
only 2 dials. A child 
can operate them and 
enjoy the best recep- 
tion that one or two 
dial tuning will afford. 
The Second Stage pro- 
vides reserve controls 
to use when ordinary 
tuning does not bring 
thebestresults. With 
these the set becomes 
the most sensitive in- 
strument known to 
Radio—a flexible, su- 
premely selective filter 
of purest musical 
tones. 

So matchless is this Second 
Stage performance of the 
A-C DAYTON, so re- 
moved from ordinary an- 
noyances and faults that it 
can literally be : “You 
will never know Radio 


until you tune in the 
Second Stage.” 


Note: There: vn one right way to judge 


IT! This advertisement 


can tell you a little; your own ears can tell you 


e hing. 
dealers we 


test in your own way. 


Through exclusive A-C DAYTON 
have arranged for you to make that 


Let us send full information 


and name of authorized dealer. Write Dept. A-10 


TheA-C Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Electrical Devices for More Than 20 Years 


A:C DAYTON 
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Six Models 
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Priced ' from 
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Below is illustrated the 
TYPE XL-25 STANDARD— 
with 2 Stages of Tuning, im- 
proved 5 tube circuit, 2-Dial 
«Control and many refinements 
including Air-Spaced Coils. 
Price $z9 (AIl Westem and 


an prices slightly more) 
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The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
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**I made $39 first two days sellin 
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your big cash profit—no waiting. , 


IN ADVANCE $2: 

every man! 
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The natural stimulant of the 
intestines is bulk. The colon 
must be stretched to make it contract. By com- 


bining agar-agar with bran the intestinal con- 
tents are made both moist and bulky, thus fa- 
cilitating elimination. In Laxa, a palatable food 
in biscuit form, you find in addition decided 
nutritive value. Rich in phosphates, vitamins and 
valuable protein. It is convenient. Carry it with 
you anywhere. May be eaten with relish in many 
ways. Use it indefinitely without the slightest 
injury. Many cases of chronic constipation are 
w holly relieved by the regular use of Laxa. Used 
and endorsed by the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
90 cents per package (a week's supply) at au- 


thorized stores 
FREE: edition of “Health 
ful Living," the great book 
on the Battle Creek Diet System, is 
a scientific exposition on the regula- 
tion of diet for invalids ms well 
as for those in good health. Writ- 
ten by the world's greatest au- 
thority on diet. 48 pagos, illustrated 
in colors. Not for sale at any price, 
but sent free for return of coupon 
below Everyone, sick or well, 
should haye it for reference. 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ! 


Please send free and postpaid a copy of “HEALTHFUL | 
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are all building engines, which are our- 
selves. And if we are ten-ton men we 
should build ten-ton engines. Further- 
more, if we are to do our full part, we 
should put and keep our engines at ten-ton 
work! You wouldn’t think of using a 
steam shovel to bury a dog, nor would you 
hire a Parisian dress designer to patch 
overalls. Yet how often, to be frank about 
it, do you assign yourself to tasks just as 
ridiculously trivial for you? 

"Why do men fail in ‘big moments’? 
It is not because they are not big enough 
for the crisis they face: years have taught 
me the crisis is fitted to the man. That is, 
the bricklayer is asked to make a decision 
within the capacity of a bricklayer; the 
justice of the peace is not required to pass 
on international law; the problems of the 
clerk are of clerk size, and those of the boy 
of boy size, though they are mountain-big 
to the boy himself. Providence fits the 
load to our heft. 

“Then why do men fail in a crisis when 
it is no bigger than the total of their re- 
sources? The answer lies in the way I’ve 
restated the question. A crisis demands 
all of a man's resources, all of his in- 
genuity, energy, and courage. Therefore, 
if his head is cluttered with details which 
properly should be delegated to others, 
and if his desk is littered with tasks that 
others could do as well, he is not in com- 
mand of all his resources but is scattering 
his effort. No general ever won a battle 
without his staff and army.” 


"THE first help that he enlisted, Mr. 
Humphrey went on to tell me, was the 
help of his father. 

he Humphreys were of old New Eng- 
land stock, drifting West as the country 
opened. From Massachusetts they moved 
into western New York, near Buffalo, a 
century or more ago, and established a 
hr i farm. There, in 1860, “A. L.” 
was born, the ninth child of a family that 
was to grow toten. He was but six months 
of age when his father packed up baggage, 
implements, and children, bade the paren- 
tal home a good-by, and struck out for 
Jackson County, Iowa. There “A. L.” 
spent his boyhood. 

An “iron master” was the way he de- 
scribed his father to me. A great, sturdy, 
stern, and just man, who through his long 
life never had a tooth pulled nor filled, and 
who, until he failed to get up from his bed 
at seventy-six, was never sick an hour. 

“When Father said a thing was to be 
done," related Mr. Humphrey, “it was 
done. When he tackled a job he finished 
it." 

The mother died when the boy was 
eight. After that two elder sisters were in 
charge of the home. But the farm became 
a farm of a man and his children, without 
a directing woman where a wife should 
have been; and, somehow, farms rarely 
make out that way. The family began to 
break up. The girls married. At fourteen 
Humphrey faced his first big moment— 
that moment when a boy makes his 
choice, to stay home or to go. 

“Don’t think of me," bade his father. 
“Tve lived my life. Think of your own. 
You'll need education, and you'll never 
get that here." 

Humphrey jumped to Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska, where a married sister lived and 
where there was a high school. He took 
only the clothes on his back. 


Summers he worked in the wheat fields. 
On returning to the city in the autumn 
with the opening of school, he took a job 
in a local drug store. His pay was nothing 
a month in cash, but he had the privilege of 
sleeping on a cot in the back of the store 
and of eating with the druggist's family and 
attending school during school hours. Some 
months of this, and he decided to become 
a druggist himself—to finish high school 
and later to study pharmacy. The money 
earned during his summers in the wheat 
fields was to be expended for this purpose. 


BUT in the cellar of the drug store wasa 
mechanical contraption, a generator for 
the soda fountain, which nobody in town 
could master. The thing had got out of 
repair, and for years had been in disuse. 
The best mechanics had tried to fix it but 
had given up. As a result, the store, and all 
other drug stores in Plattsmouth, had to 
send thirty miles to Omaha for carbonated 
water. 

Back on the farm young Humphrey had 
been quite a hand around machinery. He 
was aayi tinkering with things, taking 
them apart and putting them together. 
Machinery fascinated him; he couldn’t 
keep away from it. So he began to tinker 
at that broken generator in the druggist's 
cellar. Bit by bit he took it Spark done 
there alone while the towns-folk slept. 
Six months of this, and he astonished the 
druggist and mechanical Plattsmouth with 
an announcement: The broken-down gen- 
erator was no longer broken down! It was 
working as smoothly as a Swiss watch. 

The druggist was delighted. He told 
everybody who would listen. He made a 
round of his rival druggists and secured 
their carbonated water business. which all 
these years had been going to Omaha. 
And one evening, behind the prescription 
counter, young Humphrey faced his sec- 
ond big moment. 

“Al, why don’t you become a ma- 
chinist?" demanded the kindly old phy- 
sician he was serving. "You're cut out for 
it You'll be wasting your time mixing 
pills. 

“From that physician,” explained Mr. 
Humphrey, “I obtained my next big help. 
He filled the place of my father.” 

Livingston was his name, Dr.-R. R. 
Livingston. He was the local surgeon of 
the Burlington and Missouri River Rail- 
road, since merged with the Burlington 
System. Every time he visited the drug 
store, which was frequently, he cornered 
Humphrey. He talked machinery, oppor- 
tunity, future. 

"You're young," urged the doctor. 
“Tie up with a growing industry. Don’t 
be afraid to start again.” 

It was a turn in the way—white collar 
or overalls! 

Not many days afterward, the grizzled, 
bearded master mechanic of the Platts- 
mouth railroad shop hove to at the soda 
fountain for a drink. His eye swept over 
the place and the white-coated clerk, dis- 
tastefully. 

“Do you like this work?” he demanded. 
“Going to stick at it all your life?" And 
he stamped out without waiting for an 
answer. 

“Go see him,” the physician advised 
Hum phrey. * He'll make a place for you.” 

“Place?” said the old mechanic when 
Humphrey showed up at the shops. 
“There ain't none here for you. I want 
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*A necessary, like 
clean clothes and 
polished shoes," 
Says GLEN, manager 


he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


Success is indicated by a man's 
grooming and clothes. You're 
sure of well-groomed hair when 
you use Glo-Co Hair Dressing. 
Keeps the hair in place all day. 

And without that artificial 
look men dislike. Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing is a liquid—not a 
sticky, greasy paste or cream. 
It’s great for the scalp too. Is 
what your doctor would recom- 
mend. Stimulates the roots of 
the hair and helps keep dandruff 
away. 

Watch out for baldness if 
you’re troubled with dandruff. 
Take a Glo-Co treatment each 
week. Apply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing to the scalp to soften 
the scurf, then wash with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. The cleansing, anti- 
septic lather frees the scal 
from every trace of dandruft 
and bacteria. 


After the shampoo, comb your hair 
with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to keep it in 


place. 

Sold at all drug and department stores 
and barber shops. your dealer cannot 
supply Glo-Co Hair Dressing or Shampoo, 
a full-sized bottle of either will be sent 
for 50c. Glo-Co Company, 6511 McKin- 
ley Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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No. 5318 Complete $3.50 
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Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It will solve your 
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nobody around who's afraid to get his 
hands dirty." 

Humphrey stooped and smeared his 
hands in the greasy dirt. 

*Humph!" grunted the boss. “Well, 
get busy if you want to." 

* At what?" Humphrey asked. 

“Look around! Find something!" 
snapped the other. ''But don't bother 
me. 

At the roundhouse a man was chopping 
wood. There was only one ax and one 
chop block, and the man stated bluntly 
he needed no help. Humphrey hunted u 
the foreman. “I’ve got nothing for you," 
he was told. “But I was told to go to 
work," he protested. ''I can't help that," 
the foreman shrugged. 

By the wall stood a broom. Humphrey 
took it, set his jaw, and grimly began to 
sweep up the shop. He had already quit 
his job at the drug store. Next morning 
he reported to the foreman again, and this 
time was taken on as an apprentice: 
wages, fifty cents a day. But he was out 
of his cot and keep at the drug store. 

“T had to sleep somewhere, and I had 
to eat," he laughed, in telling me of it; 
"and fifty cents a day wasn't enough for 
both. I remembered then that a train 
arrived in Plattsmouth nightly at 1:30 
A. M. There was no bus to meet it, and the 
one or two passengers who straggled out, 
mostly traveling men, had to trudge their 
own baggage to the hotel and wake up the 
proprietor to show them to a room, as the 
hotel had no night clerk. 

“I proposed to the hotel-keeper that he 
let me meet the 1:30 train, carry the 
baggage of arrivals, escort them to the 
hotel, register, and show them to their 
rooms. He thought it a fine idea. 

*** But what will you get out of it? he 
asked. 

"* A room where I can sleep,’ I said. 

*** You're hired,’ he announced. 

For eight months Humphrey worked as 
an apprentice at the railroad shops by day 
and "pinch hit" as the hotel porter and 
clerk at night. Many a night the train 
was late. But he never missed it. He 
continued to live this way until he could 
afford to pay for his living and sleeping 
quarters. 


"THREE years passed. He qualified as a 
machinist, learned to fire and drive a 
locomotive, to throw a switch and read a 
night signal. The West was opening up. 
Its railroads were expanding. There was 
talk of new transcontinental lines. 

“It’s time you moved again," advised 
Doctor Livingston. ‘Go to a bigger town 
where they're doing bigger things." 

Humphrey was getting one dollar and 
fifty cents a day, and he wasn't yet 
twenty-one. But he went to Omaha, and 
got work at three dollars a day, provided 
he reported for duty at the railroad shop 
at Rawlings, Wyoming. He was a little 
mystified as to why the pay was so big— 
until he arrived in Rawlings. 

The place is a thriving, well-ordered 
young city to-day. At that time, 1880, 
it was nothing more than the end of the 
road and a headquarters for shipping 
cattle. It was known as the "tough town," 
and lived up to its reputation. The popu- 
lation consisted of about seven hundred 
and fifty whites, and five times as many 
Indians, who swarmed into the town 


Dept. 17 Pawtucket, R.L _ | from the reservations. Outlaws, gamblers, 
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Success impossible 
without friendship. 
says Roxy 


E anyone knows the value of 
friendship it’s Roxy (S. L. Roth- 
afel), of radio fame. 

Says Roxy, “Believe me, no one 
has felt his big thrill until he has 
experienced that of receiving thou- 
sands of cards from well-wishers in 
every corner of the country.” 

Look about you. Notice the suc- 
cessful people. See how they have 
the knack of holding old friendships 
and making new ones. They are the 
kind of people who never let slip an 
opportunity to pes a good deed, 
or a memorable occasion in the 
life of a friend. 

The custom is growing rapidly— 
this one of spreading happiness by 
remembering those we love by 
means of a little word, a bit of 
sentiment that touches the heart, a 
timely message of commendation, 
or a word of encouragement. 

* * * 
Anne Rittenhouse, noted social authority, 
has written a most interesting book on 
the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘Greeting 
Cardi —When and How to Use Them.” 
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HE SCORNS PROTECTION 


Clothing and exercise may keep 
you warm, but they can’t pro- 
tect your throat. Its delicate 
lining, so susceptible to cold, 
dust and germs, needs sure, 
safe protection. 

Smith Brothers’ cough drops 


safely protect and gently medi- 
cate the throat tissues. They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 
You’re protected. 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world" 


SMITH BROT 
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di 
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roistering cowboys, and painted women 
thronged the dance halls and saloons. 

At the railroad shops the force of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty men 
was made up largely of boomers"—hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing, tough-skinned 
floaters who were there one week and gone 
the next. When they knocked off at noon 
for lunch in one of the saloons, maybe they 
came back to work and maybe they didn't, 
according to the number of drinks thev 
could pay for. Some afternoons not a man 
was at work in some departments of the 
shop. 

Into this crowd went Humphrev, to 
work under a boss who was sixty-three 
years old and whose men were completely 
out of hand. Locomotives were scarce. 
The railroad was doing its best to get 
reliable mechanics who could be depended 
on to get the work out and the trains 
running. Humphrey filled the bill in that 
he was reliable. He had never been a 
drinker, nor had he ever gambled, and he 
figured Rawlings was no place in which to 
pick up the habits. By day he stuck to 
the job. By night he studied mechanics 
and engineering. Before the year was out 
he was a boss with twenty men in his 
charge. 

And, strangelv, he had the knack of 
controlling those men. He got along with 
them, even succeeded in keeping most of 
his gang at work. I don't know what was 
his technique, but I do know that “Al” 
Humphrey is built along the lines he 
described for his father. He is big, 
physically big. He has muscles in his 
arms. He speaks as if he means what he 
says, and looks as if he could enforce what 
he means. At any rate, men work for him 
and swear by him. During the famous 
strike of 1894, which tied up every rail- 
road west of the Missouri River except 
one, Humphrey was responsible for that 
one. 


N RAWLINGS, the better element of 

the town finally decided to clean up. A 
vigilance committee of fifty was formed, 
headed by the master mechanic of the 
railroad shops. Humphrey won't say he 
was on that committee, but neither does 
he say he wasn't. He just smiles when 
you ask him, and relates the story: 

'The committee armed itself, went to 
the worst saloon in town, dragged out four 
of the worst “bad men” at the muzzles of 


| six-shooters, and hanged them in the stock 


yards. It was all over in thirty minutes. 
Then a pair of train bandits who boasted a 
long list of murders were treated to simi- 
lar medicine. A proclamation was issued 
ordering every loafer, gambler, and des- 
perado out of Rawlings before sundown. 

Mr. Humphrey smiled in a casual way 
as he summarized the next development. 
“The other side refused to get out,” he 
said. "They made a big show of their 
notched guns, and said they would fight 
unless the order was rescinded. It wasn't 
rescinded, and there wasn't any fight. 
About three o'clock they began to sneak 
out, and they kept on sneaking. The sun 
was still up when Rawlings was clean, with 
more than one hundred and fifty ex-resi- 
dents seeking homes elsewhere. They quit 
without firing a shot." 

“What did you learn in Rawlings?” 

“To play straight," he replied. ‘To 
play straight, and to stand by your guns. 
When you do that, you can't lose." 
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It was his third big moment, that ex- 
perience in Rawlings. He went to the 
town a boy, and left it a man. Two years 
later, in his fourth crisis—a moment that 
would loom big in any man's life—he was 
asked to face death itself. And Rawlings 
had prepared him for it. He did stand by 
his guns, though alone! 

Let me lead up to that: 

He had saved some money, he told me, 
and studied. The old doctor back in 
Plattsmouth was still urging him on. So 
from Rawlings he .drifted westward to 
Sacramento, worked a few months there 
for the Southern Pacific, and then went 
to Washington Territory, where he and 
two partners opened a machine shop and 
foundry at Seattle. The shop prospered 
from the start. The two partners, how- 
ever, believed that the profits should be 
spent on themselves, whereas Humphrey 
believed they should be put back into the 
business. He settled the argument by 
selling out, and returned to California. 

There he got into railroad building on 
the extension of the Southern Pacific into 
Needles, which is on the Colorado River 
border of California and Arizona. There 
two great operations joined—that of the 
Southern Pacific eastward and that of the 
Atlantic and Pacific (now Santa Fé) west- 
ward by bridge over the Colorado. Needles 
was little more than a construction camp 
of box cars and tents. It had about two 


hundred people, only one of them a 
woman. It was summer, and terrifically 
hot. 


UDDENLY Asiatic cholera broke out 

among the workmen, most of whom 
were Indians. Panic ensued when five men 
died in the course of one day, and the 
plague spread like a blight of locusts. The 
nearest physician was in Los Angeles, 
three hundred and ten miles away. There 
were no medical supplies. “Get away!” 
was the terrified cry that went through 
the ranks of the whites. Every man who 
could started to put space between him- 
self and stricken Needles. Train crews 
joined in the flight, enginemen, firemen, 

rakemen—all who could get away. 

“Tm staying!” said Humphrey quietly. 
"They'll need me here." 

He was in charge of the machine shop 
and roundhouse. The only other execu- 
tive left after the exodus was the foreman 
of the bridge construction gang. He died 
among the first, and Humphrey was then 
left alone, in charge of that camp in which 
death stalked. Hourly men were being 
stricken. Thirty died in one week. 

I won’t go into details. They are too 
horrible. Humphrey established a hos- 
pital in a box car, nursed the victims, 
somehow kept order. As soon as medical 
help arrived, the camp was quarantined, 
and for two months Hamaky was shut 
in there, the sole administrator. He did 
more than stand by his guns; he stood by 
his men. When he quit Needles, three 
years later, he left to become superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Colorado 
Midland. 

The “Midland” had three hundred and 
ten miles of track and was the connecting 
link in Colorado between several greater 
systems. It had been built primarily to 
serve the famous Leadville and Aspen 
mining centers, which were in the height 
of their great booms. The Midland’s right 
of way, where it pierced the Continental 
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“That darn Bennett Kid" 
neighbors call him. 

"He is active as all get out,” admits 
Grandma with a reminiscent. chuckle. 
Mother only sighs: “That boy" 

Ted is at the age when a visit. from 
teacher is never a complete surprise. He 
needs room and lots of it. Most. people 
are glad to gwe it to him. 

Mother has tried to provide him with 
room in one direction by anticipating 
next year’s growth with a pair of knickers 
which she has reason to think will last 
that long, even on him. 

They're real "plus fours" too you'll 
notice—not the skimpy kind of boy's 
knickers that gather tight above the knee. 
Ted was particular to see that he got 
a paw just hke Dad's, and made by 
Dutchess too. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip" originally 
was just a slogan—a homely, but sin- 
cere expression to the public of honest 
manufacturing intent. Today, the slogan 
is a Monument to a promise kept un- 
swervingly for more than forty-six years 
—it is one of the tangible differences 
between Dutchess Trousers and other 
trousers. 
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Divide, was 11,800 feet above sea level. 
It was the highest railroad in the world. 
A small road, but a most important one, 
with unusual problems of operation. It 
linked together that part of the country. 

There, in 1894, Humphrey faced his 
next big moment in the so-called Debs 
strike. 

The Debs strike spread through the 
railroads of the West like a prairie fire. 
Bridges were dynamited, tracks torn up, 
loyal men subjected to intimidation and 
violence. Humphrey was charged, as 
superintendent of motive power, with 
keeping the Midland’s locomotives run- 
ning. 


At Leadville a crowd of two thousand | 


miners had gathered at the station, deter- 
mined that not a wheel should turn. 
Humphrey and a big Irish engineer, armed 
with a revolver and a club, manned the 


| engine of the first train scheduled. 


" Keep your hands off," bellowed the 
engineer, "unless ve want to get hurt!" 
And he opened up the throttle and went 
through. 

At the end of the division it was neces- 
sary to change crews. Again a threatening 
crowd had gathered. 
come on duty was loyal enough, but he 
lost his nerve at the last moment. Hum- 
phrey enlisted fifty deputy sheriffs to pro- 
tect the train, and called a public meeting 
in the town hall. 
from the station and at the same time gave 
him a chance to talk to them. Then he 
called for volunteers to man the train. 


'T WAS an audacious move, a dangerous 

one. The crowd, taken aback by the 
unexpected, settled into an ugly silence. 
Then from his seat among the rest rose a 
ponderous figure, a giant of three hundred 
pounds. 


"You know me here," he said. “I’m 
‘Hank’ McCarty. I walked out with the 
rest in the Burlington strike of 1878. That 


strike failed, and I lost my job. After- 
ward I was blacklisted and I couldn’t get 
another run nowhere, so it appeared. 
Finally I came down here and tried the 
Colorado Midland. 

“Well, vou could've floored me with a 
feather when the boss met me with a 
handshake and a ‘Hello, Hank" I 
didn’t recognize him for a minute. He'd 
growed a lot. Then I knew him for the 
kid who had once fired for me on the 
Burlington out of Plattsmouth, and I got 
a steady job again. My family could eat 
and have a home. 

"So there you are, men. I’ve been 
working regular ever since. I’ve had no 
kick, and I've got none. And I want vou 
to know now, and to get it straight in vour 
heads, that I'll ride that engine through 
hell for that boss—and don't none of ye 
dare to stop me!" 

McCarty was at the throttle when the 
train pulled out. Humphrey, as of old, 
was at the fre box wielding a shovel. 
Instead of threats there were scattered 
cheers as the engine’s wheels began to 


| turn. “Hank” M cCarty's spirit attracted 


followers. That day broke the strike on 
the Midland! : 
But the "Midland" was to furnish 


Humphrey with still another big moment. 
In 1898 one of the worst storms of snow 
known in America since the building of 
the first white man’s cabin descended 
the Far West. Tordeh, the 
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snow piled up in the fastnesses of the 
Rockies, as if the snow cart of the heavens 
had gis like a coal truck to deposit its 
mighty load. 

e moment trains were running. The 
next moment they were not, e in by 
snow that literally buried them. And up 
in the peak of the Continental Divide, the 
roof of the railroad world, three Colorado 
Midland passenger trains stalled, with 
three hundr ed and fifty men, women, and 
children aboard! Those lives depended 
upon "AI" Humphrey. 

He took one hundred and twenty men, 
five locomotives, and a snow plow. Work- 
ing day and night, hardly stopping to eat, 
he drove his plow and men into this snow 
deluge. The plow could not be used be- 
cause of the numerous snow slides, which 
carried with them trees and boulders of 
enormous size. The work had to be done 
principally by hand. The second day he 
reached the imprisoned trains. By night- 
fall of that day he had every passenger 
out and in safety. Then he began an even 
greater fight—that of opening the line. 

The snow fell constantly. Avalanches 
descended upon the tracks from the moun- 
tain sides in the front and in the rear, 
almost as fast as they were cleared. The 
drifts in spots exceeded many times the 
height of die locomotives and cars, and in 
many cases exceeded a depth of forty to 
fifty feet. It was necessary to shovel snow 
into the tenders of the locomotives and 
snow plows to be melted, in order to get 
water for the engines, and trees were cut 
down to furnish fuel. All the while the 
thermometer ranged from thirty to forty 
degrees below zero. The slides continued 
to thunder down to undo the work that 
had been done. 

The conductor of tbe plow crew went 
crazy; the roadmaster in charge of the 
laborers likewise went out of his mind. 
Panic threatened time and again; but 
Humphrey steadied the men, held them in 
line against themselves—not for just a few 
days, but week after week! Communica- 
tion had to be maintained with the out- 
side world. Food had to be obtained by 
the use of snowshoes and toboggans, and 
the nearest settled point was eighteen 
miles away—a most perilous trip. 

On January 6th, 1898, that battle be- 
gan. Itended with victory on March 2 = 
—seventy-seven days later! I don’t 
lieve a sterner fight and a more trying ee 
has been made in the history of railroad- 
ing. Humphrey won it, because, though 
forty times he was beaten, he refused to 
say the word "quit." Won it, too, be- 
cause he knew how to use men! 

AFT ER atime he became superintendent 
of motive power for the Chicago and 
Alton. Not once did he stop his studies of 
railroading and its problems. He began to 
form constructive views on safety, reduc- 
ing transportation costs, on the economics 
of the business, and to express them before 
conventions and in writings for technical 
jpublications. And far back East, in 
ittsburgh, the managers of a famous 
corporation, headed by the famous West- 
inghouse, put an eye on Humphrey and 
kept it there. Unknown to him they 
watched him, as somebody may be watch- 
ing you now. In 1903, the Westinghouse 
managers decided they had seen enough: 
they made Humphrey the company's 
Western manager at Chicago, a prepara- 
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and gives full details of this quick, easy method of learning 
to draw. Tells all about our studente—their successes — 
what they say—actual reproductions of their work- and 
how many earned big money even while learning. Write 
for this Free Book and details of special offer. Mail 


postcard or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 3510-D, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


407,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. NE 


GC. MERRIAM CO. Sprit ngfield Mass . 


FREE Pock 
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positions pe g up to $10,000 a year are open each year 
n the hotels of the United States. In 1926 the Hotel 
Business is America's | st industry in new construc- 
ton. Over a billion collars’ worth of NEW HOTELS 
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uded. Atany time you have your choice of over 
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DRAWING 


Is a Way to 


FORTUNE 


ALI HAFED, a Persian farmer, sold his acres to go 


out and seek his fortune. He who bought the farm 
found it contained a diamond mine which made him 
fabulously rich. Ali Hafed overlooked the great oppor- 
tunity at his door to go far afield in search of wealth— 
which illustrates a great truth. 


Do You Like to Draw? 


If you do, it is almost certain that you have talent, 
a talent which few possess. Then don't follow Ali 
Hafed's example and look farther for fortune. Develop 
your talent— your fortune lies in your hand! 


Earn $200 to $500 a Month and More 


Present splendid opportunities in the feld of illus- 
trating never excelled. Publishers buy millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of illustrations every year. Illustrating is 
the Digne type of art and it is fascinating as well as 
rofita 

P 'The Federal Course includes illustrating, cartooning, 
lettering, poster designing, window card Illustrating, 
etc. No one artist is competent to give instruction in 
all these branches. That's why the Federal School has 
established its "Master Course," in which every sub- 
ject is written by a specialist. No other school can 
offer a course nearly comparable. No other institution 
in the country has such an array of artists as are on 
the Federal Staff. 


Federal Course Gets Results 


Its authors include such nationally known artists as 
Sid Smith, Neysa MeMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Norman Rockwell and 
over fifty others. Exclusive lessons and drawings es- 

cially prepared by them are included in the Federal 
Pone Study Course. They guide you from simple 
sketches to complex illustrations having a high market 
value. 

Mall in the coupon below today 
and we will send you our tree illus- 
trated booklet, “A Road to Bigger 
Things.” 


of Illustrating 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
10016 Federal School Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willingness 
on your part to carry out our instructions. If you 
are at present employed, we can use your spare 
time in a way that will not interfere with your pres- 
ent employment—yet pay you well for your time. 
If you are making less than $150 a month, the offer 
l] am going to make will appeal to you. Your spare 
time will pay you well—your full time will bring 
you in a handsome income. 

t costs nothing to investigate. Write me toda 
and I will send you full particulars by return mail 
and place before you the facts so that you can 
decide for yourself. 

gr. Employ 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. 
5444 American Bldg., CINCINNATI. "OHIO. 


Dept. 


tory step to making him general manager 
of the air brake interests. I am going to 
call that his seventh big moment, for he 
was on trial, a new man in a compara- 
tively strange business. 

“What we liked about Humphrey, and 
what made the men like him," an old 
Westinghouse man informed me, ‘was 
that he tried to be friendly. He didn't 
come here and start to tell us what he 
knew and how he would do. Instead, he 
sought to find out what we knew and how 
we would do. 

Later, in talking of his men, Mr. 
Humphrey explained: 

“T had a cause—the job. My big aim 
|i to enlist the men in that cause, and 
frankly to enlist them in my behalf as 
friends. When men like you, they will get 
under you and push. When they dislike 
you, they will get under just the same, 
but instead of pushing they'll drag you 
down. 

"There's no secret about making friends 
nor in getting men to push for you. 
Simply ask yourself, ‘What kind of person 
would I like my boss to be? Keep within 
that answer, and you'll be what your as- 
sociates want you to be. Turn it around, 
and you'll be what your boss would want 
you to be. 

“Most of us come into contact with two 
groups of people. The one group is under 
us, or subject in some way to our au- 
thority. The other group is over us. The 
mistake some make is in thinking only of 
that second group. We try to be pulled 
up into it. We forget all about the group 
below, which has the power to push." 


"BU an ordinary day laborer,” I said, 
‘who is there below, who can push 
him?" 

“His family, his neighbors, his friends. 
At least they are, or should be, behind 
him, which amounts to the same thing. 


“More than one child has made a father, 


more than one wife a husband. And more 
than one team, by the manner in which it 
has been groomed and fed, has made a 
driver. We are all bosses over something 


or somebody, though the something may 
be only a suit of clothes and the somebody 
the man in the suit—ourselves. We are 
judged by what we do with what we kaze, 
not by what we might do with something 
we might have." 


It WAS Humphrey's ability to enlist 
men in his cause which became his forte 
with Westinghouse. That fact led to his 
election as vice president in 1910, seven 
years after he had joined the company. 
And it was the same coóperation that 
enabled him, during the crisis of the war, 
to meet the big moments it brought. 

I've already told you of one of them. 
That other came when we got into the 
war, when one of our greatest needs was 
for airplanes. To get planes, the Govern- 
ment commandeered the plant of the 
Union Switch and Signal Company, a 
subsidiary of the Westinghouse Air Brake, 
at Swissvale, and asked Humphrey to con- 
struct 2,500 airplane motors of the French 
Le Rhone type, which order later was 
increased to over 4,100. 

Again Humphrey and the organization 
at his command were ignorant of what they 
had to make. Again they had no plant, 
for fire had just destroyed the Union 
Switch and Signal factory. The district 
was beset with strikes. It was difficult, 
almost impossible in some instances, to 
get the proper building materials. Again 
the order was marked “Rush!” 

Within a few months of the day he 
undertook the job, Humphrey had a 
working organization, a factory, and was 
producing engines. And it wasn’t just an 
ordinary engine that he built. Those 
Qu Le Rhóne motors were pronounced 

D the Ordnance Department to be the 
est gas engines of their type ever built." 
In fact, the department liked Humphrey's 
way of doing things so well that it made 
him its special production expert, to in- 
spect an aped. up the work of every 
American factory making war materials 
for the Government. And the Westing- 
house directors tendered their testimonial 
in the form of the Air Brake presidency! 


The Greatest Emergency I Ever Faced, 
And How I Met It—Or Didn't! 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Yo may never have experienced the 
kind of business emergencies Mr. 
Humphrey describes in the foregoing 
article; you may never have dangled over 
a cliff at the end of an alarmingly small 
rope; you may never have been in a house 
that was on fire. Perhaps you have faced 
no great physical or financial danger in 
any form, but there isn't a chance that 
vou have entirely escaped emergencies. 
You have met them in domestic life, in 
neighborhood disagreements, in reaching 
decisions of one kind or another. Maybe 
you did not know what school to attend 
or what work to enter; or, if you have 
children, possibly a son or daughter has 
iven rise to some real emergencies. 
Think over the turning points in your 
life, the crises you have faced. Select the 
greatest of them all and describe it. Then 
tell how you met it, or why you failed to 
meet it, and explain what you learned 


from it. Remember, this greatest emer- 
gency of yours can be of any kind— 
physical, mental, financial; serious or 
comical, far-reaching or short-lived. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 
prizes: $30, first prize; $20, second prize; 
$10, third prize. Competition closes Octo- 
ber 20th. Winning letters will appear in 
the January issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MAGAZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and aay 
enclosures, cannot be returned, so you 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of any enclosures, if you want to pre- 
serve them. 

Manuscripts and inquiries not con- 
nected with the contest must be sent 
under separate cover to the Editor of 
Tue American MAGAZINE. 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


$ 00 doct rs 
ng $275 


Glass Doors. — . 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1599 


Young outdoor 
men wanted 


To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 

Javey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exceptional op- 
portunity. Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a permanent position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 and 30 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a good prac- 
tical education, and able to 
furnish satisfactory references, 
you have a Sod chance to 
qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employment in a 
growing organization and will 
accept only clean, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of vigorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional information 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview, 
The DaveyTree ExpertCo., Inc., 
653 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


out all the books they had on divorces. I 
know what Mother has got to say about 
Dad in order to get her divorce in this 
state. It won't be true. My dad could not 
do those things— Yet I never thought 
Mother could lie. Oh—what am I to 
think?" A sob broke her voice, but she 
caught her control instantly and con- 
tinued drearily: “Well, I suppose you are 
doing it because neither of you is happy. 
. . . That's what I overheard Mr. Sather- 
waite telling Mother—that she had a 
right to be happy.” 

Color flooded Mrs. Morrow's face. Her 
husband saw it and looked away quickly, 
his lips grim. 

“Maybe you have a right to be happy, 
Mother. Maybe Dad thinks that silly, 
henna-haired Mrs. Palmer would make 
him happy—" 

Morrow whirled upon her angrily; but 
something in the pinched white face 
pierced him. Something that empha- 
sized her next words—dull, tired words: 

"But what about Stevie's happiness 
and mine? We didn't ask to come. 
Right now—I don't want to have been 
born. And if Stevie were old enough to 
think it out, he would feel the same way. 
It hasn't paid. Not for either of us. 
Stevie has always been sick, and I—I've 
always been lonesome!" 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other. A quick, startled glance. There was 
an accusing quality in the girl's weariness. 

“Lonesome!” Morrow echoed it. Nat- 
alie nodded. 

“When I was little, I used to wish we 
had a nice rattly car that Daddie would 
drive, and we'd go for picnics "way down 
the shore, like other people who drove 
by. But since I've grown up, I've pre- 
tended that I didn't mind—anything. 
I've wished often there was more to- 
getherness in our family, though. We 
could have a lot of fun. I've always 
thought maybe we would sometime— 
when Dad was not so busy, and Mother 
wasn't having to go away somewhere for 
the climate. Do you remember the day 
we had at the beach, when I was exactly 
as old as Stevie is now? Just us three? 
Mother let me take off my shoes and 
stockings and wade, and you buried my 
legs in the sand, Daddie! on, it was jolly! 
You pulled Mother’s hair down, didd'e 
ou, and she pretended to be furious; 
ut she really liked it." 


por, looked rather sheepish. Morrow 
had pulled her hair down. He recalled 
the whole thing clearly. He had said it 
was the most beautiful hair in the world, 
and he wanted to see the sun shine on it. 
Well... it had been. Was still the 
most beautiful, if it came to that. He 
had no fault to find with Janet's looks. 
And Janet remembered, herself. Suddenly 
lips and eyes smiled up at him, to be 
swiftly veiled in studied coldness. The 
panor was not lost upon Natalie, and her 
eart took courage. 
“Pd like to tell you, if you don’t mind, 
what I've planned." 


A perfect patch 


Makes 
cracked walls 
look like new 


WHEN you fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, you can 
int or paper over it without shellacing. 
e patch will not “‘spot through.” 
You can do such a perfect job that 
the wall looks as good as new, and the 
tch is as lasting as the wall itself. 
k will not crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It will not 
shrink as plaster 


of paris shrinks. 
Rutland Patching 

Plaster is easy to use. 

Comes in handy car- 


Other Uses 


Mending stucco 
or cement walls 


Pointing brick 


tons, ready to use. work 
e add water and As a mortar to 


hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors 


aint, wall-paper, and 
hardware stores sell it. 
If your dealer hasn't it, 
mail coupon for 274 Ib. 
carton. Pay the post- 
man 30 cents plus post- 
age. Rutland Fire Clay 
Co., Dept. F-11, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 
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Dept. F-11, Rutland, Vermont. 
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ASEMI-ANNUALapplication of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains... invisible after being ap- 
plied will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed 3y motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealers or sent postpaid direct. 
Results guaranteed. 
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ID you ever feel a 200-pound 


tarpon grab your line and start 
for Mexico? Then you don't 
know what thrills of fishing await 
you at St. Petersburg, Florida. In 
Gulf and bay there are 600 varie- 
ties of fish—king fish, amberjack, 
red fish, pompano, snapper, group- 
er, herring, trout and all the others. 
Come and try your luck. 
You'll find here many other kinds of 
sport, too— golf on four splendid courses, 
boating and swimming, tennis, roque, 
lawn bowling and the like. Varied enter- 
tainment. Excellent accommodations. 


Old-time hospitality. And sunshine 360 
days a year. Come. For booklet address 


A. N. O'Connor, Chamber of Commerce, 


cffPetersburs, 


“The Sunshine City 


Your Love 


of coffee—satisfy it but omit 
the caffeine 


‘There is now a coffee with the caffeine taken out. 
coffee of the finest grade, in the bean or ground 

A coffee so rich in Navor and aroma that the finest hotels 

£ rve it. And millions drink it to get coffee joys with- 
arm. 

The name is Kaffee Hag. 

‘The taste is not affected in the least. 
the coffee pores and remove the caffeine. 

No coffee delight is affected. All the flavor and aroma 
remain intact. 

All the quick bracing effects remain. Caffeipe stimula- 
tion does not come until two hours after drinking, so it is 
never missed. 

‘The result is a coffee anyone can drink, at any hour, 
without stint. Children can enjoy it. Nobody need forego 


Pure 


We simply open 


this cup for fear of harm or wakefulness. Substitutes ure 
unnecessary. 

Kaffee Hag delights those who really know good coffee 
Someone about you wants this coffee he can drink at any 


ous ithout harm. Grocers everywhere have it—always 
resh. 
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Morrow threw his wife a covert glance 
that all but smiled. 

"Go ahead. I suppose since we have 
brought you here, we ought to listen to 
your ideas on the subject." 

“Irs about Stevie and me mostly—or 
I wouldn't bother you. Stevie is a Mor- 
row through and through, and he will 
have to be handled carefully." 

Stephen Morrow sat up a little straight- 
er and refused to meet his wife's glance. 

"[n five more years, he will be ten— 
which is a bad age in boys—and I'll be 
twenty-two. I’ve always been sorry 
there was such a difference in our ages, 
because I shouldn't have been so lonely; 
but now I'm glad, for I can look after him. 
I'll be all through college, and then I'm 
going to get a job right away and take a 
little apartment—” 

“But, Nat, that's all nonsense!" 

She waved him to silence, and con- 
tinued: 

“This is my plan—and the apartment 
and taking Stevie off your hands is per- 
fectly feasible. However—that is five 
years from now. By that time we shall 
have had a good start. l think you and 
Mother owe us that much at least, Dad, 
after bringing us here —a good start. 
You have made your money nursing 
young growing concerns until they paid 
dividends. If you’d stopped half way 
they wouldn’t. Shuttling back and forth 
between you like tennis balls is not fair 
to us.” 

"What do you want done about it?” 
her father asked her quickly. 


"I WANT you and Mother to put off 
your divorce for five years—until we 
can get a start. Until I can make a home 
for Stevie." 

"Natalie, you must be crazy!" Her 
mother's impetuosity held a note of 
terror. Her father's gaze met her own in 
penetrating silence for a moment. Her 
mother's beautiful eyes were filling with 
tears. The storminess had gone out of 
them. Natalie longed to go to her and 
put her arms about her neck, but this 
was not the time to yield to weakness. 

Her father spoke slowly and kindly: 

“It seems simple enough to you, Nat; 
but when you are older—as vou say, in 
five years—you will understand why we 
cannot accede to this strange but ap- 
parently justifiable request of yours. 
When a man and a woman have come to 
the point, after due deliberation, of de- 
termining to go different ways, they are 
too far asunder ever to come back and 
live the old life with each other." 

“Pm not asking you to live it with 
each other," pleaded Natalie with a 
catch in her voice; “I’m asking you to 
live it with Stevie and me! Just five 
little years. I'll not go back to school, 
Dad. T'll go to day school here in town. 
I want to be with you and Mother every 
second I can, now that I know I’m going 
to lose you so soon. And let's try having 
Stevie with us too. He's always good 
with me. It’s nurses that are horrid to 
him." 

“Junior wears all of his nurses out,” 
observed Mrs. Morrow, deftly evading 
the point at issue. 

“He never wore old Freda out," was 
Natalie’s swift rejoinder. ‘‘She’s the 
only one of the lot who ever understood 
him. It’s because she knew Dad when 


he was a little boy. I wish you had 
never let her go.” 

“You seem to forget that I discharged 
Freda for absolute insubordination and 
impertinence, Natalie.” 

Morrow came uncomfortably to 
daughter’s relief: 

“Freda was an old autocrat; but her 
devotion to our family—” 

“Your family, you mean, Stephen,” 
was the correction. 

Why did Mother have to be nasty just 
then? Anyone could see Dad was tired. 
All this was quite beside the point, any- 
how. Yet it seemed not, for Morrow’s 
gesture, as he met his daughter's eves 
made the little discussion symbolize 
deeper things. 

“You see, Nat, it's too late for us to get 
together. We have lost the knack of it 
somehow. It’s true, isn’t it, Janet?” 

His wife bowed her head in a sort of 
shamed assent. 

"[ guess that’s all, Nat," he said. 
“Don’t worry. It will work out all right." 

Mrs. Morrow glanced up, amazed at 
the gentleness of his tone. Natalie had 
never known her father to be serious in 
such a sweet way before. 

“You and Mother won't try it out— 
not even for Stevie's and my sake?” 

He shook his head slowly, without 
meeting her eyes. Mrs. Morrow breathed 
a long breath of relief. But Natalie did 
not look in the least like a person who has 
been defeated. She was, as she had said, 
their child. Her white lids lowered to 
hide the steely purpose of her father’s 
direct gaze in the beautiful storminess 
of her mother’ s eyes. 

“Sorry,” she said briefly, turning away 
from them. She opened the door and 
paused, throwing back over her shoulder 
a casual, “It’s Nurse's night out, Mother. 
I'll look after Stevie—don't bother to get 
anvone else in." 

Then the door closed behind her— 
softlv, definitely. 

“Well, that's over, thank God!" Mor- 
row's voice held a trace of huskiness. 
"Everything else will be done through 
lawyers. I'll clear out at once. This stuff 
in my desk i is all I have to look after per- 
sonally." 

“Go whenever vou like," Janet Morrow 
replied, with an indifference that gave no 
hint of the sickening feeling, as if things 
were slipping beneath her. Without 
further word she left the room. Morrow 
regarded the door tMat had closed be- 
hind his daughter and his wife, as if he 
were seeing through it into the future. 
... Then with a sigh, he pulled the 
drawer of his desk. 


E REFUSED to open more than a few 
inches. Something had become wedged 
in the way. Finally by deft manipulations 
—for Morrow was none of your sort that 
pulls, and swears—it opened far enough 
for him to insert his hand and draw 
out a packet. Then the drawer opened 
easily. 

A packet of old letters! Where on 
earth had it come from? He was finical 
about keeping his desk in order and up 
to date. Moreover—his desk was sacred. 
... They were tied with ribbon. Good 
lord! A flamboyant phase of his own 
handwriting adorned the top envelope: 
“Miss Janet Everidge"—with a flour- 
ish. Dated eighteen years ago. Then 


his 
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This is the story of a 
gir] who lives on a smal) 
island in the Atlantic. 
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N island basking in the glory of its tradi- 

tions, for whaling vessels put forth from 

its harbor in the old days, daring the 

northern seas and the uncharted winds and 

the unknown, to bring back the precious 
monsters of the sea. 


But that was two hundred years ago— 
and the girl I know is a very modern girl 
indeed, fond of good times and pretty 


clothes, eagerly alive. 


She loves books. and parties too. She's 
something of an old-fashioned housekeeper 
to her father and small sister—old-fash- 
ioned because she can cook and bake 
easily, without effort. Well, she's an all- 
round girl, living on this tiny island in the 
Atlantic—can you picture her? 


Besides keeping house, she finds time 
to serve in the public library several hours 
a day; but naturally this doesn't pay very 
highly, so if she wants pretty clothes and 
money for gifts and flowers and luxuries 
she must earn it some other way. 


That's how I happen to know her. 
For she has been a Pin Money Club girl 


almost a year now. Does she like it? Well, 
here's what she wrote three months after 
she'd joined us: 


It doesn't seem possible that I have earned so 
much extra money. To a person whose salary is 
small, your way is a wonderful help. Your letters 
and cooperation mean a lot to me. Life has really 
been very exciting since I joined the Club. 

I've bought the lovely new coat that I wanted. a 
hat. shoes and stockings. and paid off a debt. 
Besides, I have my lovely beehive pin and my 
solid gold wrist watch." 


you might think that a girl on a little island would 
have some difficulty in earning many extra 
dollars. 

But the Pin Money Club's easy, fascinating plan 
adapts itself to each member's needs and circum- 
stances. 

There are girls and women in the larger cities. and 
out on great ranches in our own West and in Canada. 
There are P. M. C.‘ers in Africa and New Zealand, 
Hawaii and Scotland. They're all earning money— 
finding, in the Club, pleasure and exhilaration and 
profit. 

Perhaps ou'd like a soft new winter coat, or 
money for Chasase gifts or for college expenses. or 
a course of lectures or dancing lessons. 

Perhaps you'd like one of our solid white-gold 
bracelet watches. a chest of sterling silver. They 
are here for you to earn—giíts and money to your 
own heart's content. 

And the start is so easy—just send: me a note of 
inquiry to-day. 
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Secretary, Pin Money Club 
The American Mayazine 
Dept. F 


250 Park Avenue New York Cit 
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have put them there. 
He read the first one. What a kid he 
had been in those days, and how tre- 


| Janet had not destroyed them. She must ' 


mendously in love! Well, Janet was— | 


| Janet. Did a woman really like all that 


guff thrown at her? She had married 
him anyhow. That answered that. 
Tucked in among them he found three 
letters of hers—only three. But they 


| were three. Janet could write letters in 


those days! Had she actually felt all that. 
It was worth while meaning as much as 
that to a woman, even if it didn’t last. 

Why hadn't it lasted? Why was it that 
the very suggestion of five more years 
brought them up standing with the cold 
horror of it? Natalie’s idea was a wild 
one; but hadn’t it been based upon some- 
thing rather fine, after all—her belief in 
their courage? For her sake and Stevie’s 
—and they had refused! He tried to in- 
terest himself in the letters again; but the 
white face with burning eyes—so like 
her mother’s—came swimming between 
him and the crackly pages upon which 
he had poured out hie boyish heart. 
These letters—his and Janet’s—were the 
foreshadowing of their daughter and 


their little son. 
HE FELL to reading them again, and 
when he had done his face was flushed 
and his eyes misty. 
Janet’s three letters, and snapped an 
efficient rubber band about the rest, for 
he had cut the ribbon. What Jan's idea 
had been in putting them there for his 
evident perusal, he had no notion—un- 
doubtedly a sardonic desire to make him 
feel the fool. 

Well, he would show her how he took 
it. Scribbling on a sheet of note paper, he 
folded it and slipped it inside the packet: 

“T would not for the world deprive you 
and your lawyer of this early evidence of 
my lack of sanity." 

He rang, and gave them to a servant 
to take to Mrs. Morrow. Then he put 
on his hat and coat. The three letters he 
had taken were in his inside pocket— 
upper left. 

He paused upon the terrace and looked 
about him. He was leaving home for the 
second time in his life. 

There was none of the lift of heart for 
high adventure, the surge of a delicious 
sense of freedom which had so swiftly 
assuaged his boyish pangs of loneliness 


when, at sixteen, he had fared forth from ! 


his farm home “back East” to seek his 
fortune in the Middle West. In his coat 
then had been sewn three golden eagles, 
which. represented his mother's skimped 
savings of many years. What a fortune 
he had built upon those precious three! 
Unconsciously he put his hand over the 
spot where they had lain. A faint crack- 
ling of letters. . . . Well, he had cer- 
tainly failed to make a fortune out of the 
three treasures which had taken their 
place! 

He bit his lip. He mustn't be senti- 


| ably no ot 


| 
| 
He abstracted 
| 


mental. He had not been sentimental 
since that time when something inside 
of him had refused to sell that valueless 
old rock farm home when his mother 
had died. . . . Where there had always 
been—to use Nat's phrase for it—“ to- 
getherness." Nat was an odd piece. 
Kept things to herself. Possibly he might | 
tell her some day what he had done with | 
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the farm. Janet wouldn't understand. 
Maybe Nat would think him sentimental 
too. 

He turned away from his home with a 
grim sense of the barrenness of life, and 
descended to his waiting car. 


ITHIN a fortnight all of the impor- 

tant newspapers of the country were 
carrying large headlines concerning the 
mysterious disappearance of the daughter 
and little son of the Stephen Morrows. 

The fact that neither Stephen nor 
Janet Morrow was willing to acknowl- 
edge defeat in their immediate personal 
search, and suffer the publicity contin- 
gent upon calling for professional aid 
and advice, made the work of the police 
much more difficult. After ten days, 
when Morrow finally admitted facts 
enough for them to work upon in an 
intelligent manner, there were only cold 
trails to follow. Yet in his own mind his 
reason for reticence was sufficient. 

The dread of his life had always been 
undesirable publicity, and he knew the 
probing and grilling in store for himself 
and Janet. They had threshed the whole 
matter out between them. They would 
stand shoulder to shoulder until the 
children were found. Then give the story 
time to die down before the public palate 
was tickled by another sensational morsel 
from the Morrow family, 

They had not permitted themselves to 
become alarmed for some time. Nat 
would return, penitent. She had money 
enough, and she could be trusted not to 
take risks, on Stevie's account. They 
were meeting every night in the library 
to report to each other the outcome of the 
day's search, and to plan for the following 
day. Morrow was avoiding his clubs. 
Mrs. Morrow had given it out that she 
was leaving town. Both dreaded the 
chance question hurtling out of some 
ambush of friendliness. 

For the first time in many years, they 
were thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources and each other's society. Stephen 
Morrow found himself continually trying 
to take the brunt of things for bi wife, 
and discovered a thrill of pleasure in it. 
A long time since she had needed him for 
anything other than to sign a check! 

e adjudged her need of him truly. 
She found herself eagerly awaiting the 
sound of his quick, firm step, the reassur- 
ing tone of his voice. Yet there were 
nights when his step seemed slower, and 
she knew that there would be weary, dis- 
couraged lines beneath his eyes. She her- 
self must be the one to uphold their 
courage. So she would greet him with 
lifted head, cheerily. 

“Plucky little Jan!" he had said upon 
one of these occasions, and had touched 
her hair with lightly caressing fingers. A 
sensation of comforting warmth fled to 
her heart and nestled there. It was be- 
cause he was like the old Stephen, she 
told herself. 

Professionals, however, had no better 
success in hunting down the quarry. For 
the Morrows, days were joyous with hope, 
nights were steeped in disappointment 
and gloom. The thing that could not 
happen had happened. A very beautiful 
rut of seventeen and a very insignificant 
red-headed boy of five had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed them up! 


Janet Morrow was daily becoming more 
fragile and appealingly lovely. Stephen 
was growing more irascible at the factory, 
and more gentle at home. Shoulder to 
shoulder they were standing, and if 
each leaned a little toward the other— 
what matter? 

And then, quite as suddenly, quite as 
casually as had been their disappearance, 
came the complete information as to the 
whereabouts of Natalie and Stevie. So 
precisely natural the whole thing seemed 
on the face of it that giving out the solu- 
tion of the mystery to the police caused 
Morrow more real chagrin than present- 
ing ha problem to them to solve. 

pon a certain morning, nearly a 
month after the crucial conversation 
in the library, Morrow mechanically slit 
the end of an envelope marked “ Per- 
sonal” which had lain upon his desk for 
two days. He knew what it was. The 
all but illegible penciled scrawl of an ad- 
dress told him that it was merely the 
usual acknowledgment from old Freda 
of the quarterly allowance of her pension. 
It always came to the office, and his 
secretary had instructions not to open it. 
Somehow, he hated a secretary to know 
things about his personal affairs which 
he was not willing for Janet to know. 
Business matters were different. He 
supposed he was old-fashioned. 

he acknowledgment was worded pre- 
cisely as every acknowledgment had been 
worded since he had put her in as a 
sort of caretaker on the old farm home 
when Jan had “let her out." It was the 
postscript in a large angular hand which 
made him grip the edge of his desk, and 
then reach for the telephone. 


Don't racket around any more about Stevie 
and me. We're quite safe and having a spiffy 
time. Freda has taught me how to make 
bread, and Stevie has gained five pounds since 
we came. He chases the chickens and every- 
thing else about the farm just as you used to, 
Freda says. Love to Mother. Nar. 


In far less time than she had ever be- 
fore prepared for a journey, Janet Mor- 
row was ready to.accompany her hus- 
band to his boyhood home. She was 
surprised at her own uncharacteristic 
eagerness. Why, she told him excitedly, 
Nat had said something months ago 
about having heard from old Freda; but 
she had paid no attention to it. She had 
not given it a thought since. It was dear 
of Morrow to have made that provision 
for the crochety old servant. 


Iz WAS due to the sketchy accommoda- 
tions of the old farmhouse that, for the 
first time in their lives, Natalie and her 
mother lay side by side, while Morrow 
swiftly followed up his own suggestion 
of quarters for himself by depositing his 
bag in the little room under the eaves, 
where he was soon snuggling the sleepy, 
warm body of his little son close within 
the shelter of his arm. 

The little fellow’s drowsy, "Isn't zis 
fun, Daddie?" was to his ears the sweet- 
est music he had ever heard. It brought 
a swift contraction of his throat in the 
realization of how much he had missed, 
and of how brief a time this joy was to be 
his. 

Suddenly there was the feeling of a 
presence. Morrow opened his eyes, and 
in the gleam of moonlight that lay. across 
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| the floor- he saw a vision—the most 


beautiful vision he had ever beheld. . 
Clinging, filmy, shimmering white, with 
shoulders bare and a mist of unbound 
hair. 

** Janet!” 

The vision wavered—paused. The 
night breeze stirred the straight gleaming 
folds that clung to her slim body 

" Stephen—you're awake? Natalie sent 
me in. We've been talking—and she was 
sure that she heard Stevie coughing. 
"There's some medicine here for it... 
somewhere, she says. I don't find it.’ 

Morrow laughed a low, rich laugh. He 
was beginning to understand his daughter 
a ver little. 

*Not a sound out of him, Jan. He's 
sleeping like a puppy. Nat's been dream- 
ing. 

“Oh, no. We've been talking it over.” 

“Does she—repent at all?" 

* No. I've done all I could to make her 
understand, appreciate what we've been 
through—but it's useless. She's surprised 
that we should worry about them at all, 
when we're so ready to divide them up 
with each other.” There was a catch in 
her voice. 

Morrow winced, and looked stern in 
the darkness. 

"Well—let it go until we get them 
home, Jan. Don’t worry?” 

“But—that’s the worst of it, Stephen! 
She is perfectly set against going back 
with us. She says she likes it here with 
Freda. She says it’s so—so—homey!” 


SHE flung herself down beside the bed 
>? and buried her face in the coverlet. 
His hand stole out and stroked her hair. 

“Poor little Jan,” he murmured in the 
deep, vibrant tone she used to know and 
love. *She's been through so much that 
she is worn out! I suppose it's no use 
asking you if vou—would let me try to 
make a go of it again?" 

She raised beautiful tear-drenched 
eyes to his in the moonlight. > 

"Oh, Stephen, would you? After all I ve 
done to hurt vou? You—you could 
never love me again... could vou? 
And I can't live without someone's loving 
me more than all the world !" 

"Why, bless your soul, little sweet- 
heart, that is the way I’ve loved you 
every second. Didn't you know it? I 
think those letters I found in my desk be- 
gan a sort of recrudescence, though. . 

]t seemed to burst into flame about that 
time. I'm glad vou did that, Jan!" 

She sprang to her feet, her eyes flash- 
ing. 

"T did it? I? Why, Stephen Morrow, 
how could vou think I would do such a 
thing! I haven't an inkling of how they 
got there. I—I ran across them in an old 
trunk one day. I was reading them over, 
when Nat came in. Then they disap- 
peared." 

Again Morrow laughed—softly, en- 
jovinglv, with a deep, rich note of con- 
tent—the laugh of a man who has all of 
his heart's desire, and at last realizes his 
wealth. He caught at a fold of her gown, 
but could not pull her toward him. He 
contented himself with lifting the shim- 
mering silken thing to his lips. 

“Natalie,” he offered with cryptic 
amusement, “would do well to devote 
her life to a diplomatic career!” 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Mark Twain Helps Me 


Amuse an Invalid 
| IKE countless other college students, 


I am hard up, and have taken 
a summer position as *cook-dish- 
washer-nurse-and-companion to an elderly 
woman. We have very little in common. 
She has read only a few books during her 
lifetime. But the other day I happened to 
glance out of the window, and remark 
that a boy in a Net below looked like 
Huck Finn. surprise, the invalid 
replied, ‘ That’ ‘ae t. And that looks like 
Pap coming down the street after him.” 
had discovered in this apparently 
uninteresting old lady another lover of 
Mark Twain! 

Every day now, we see Huck Finn. 
Sometimes Tom Sawyer ambles along 
with an old corncob pipe in his mouth. 
On prayer-meeting night, Widder Wilson 
hurries by with her Bible under her 
arm. Often we see scowling Puddin’head 
Wilson carrying his battered brief case. 
And you ought to hear me exclaiming, like 
a botany professor with a new specimen, 
“Look! Right there under our window! 
It's Becky Thatcher, gingham dress, 
freckles, and even pig-tails.” 

Then, forgetting her pains, and smiling 
delightedly, the old woman will raise 
herself on one elbow and peer expectantly 
out of the window. 

At such times, Mark Twain, I can never 
be grateful enough to you. When I get so 
horribly homesick for dates and parties 
that I could almost give my querulous 
invalid an overdose of morphine, your 
inimitable characters have a way of 
popping up from nowhere to amuse us. 
Your simple philosophy, your clever 
characterizations, and your half-tragic, 
half-comic outlook on life made you my 
favorite long ago. You have merited the 
Now accept 
the sincere appreciation of a lonesome 
girl for whom you have created an enjoy- 
able companionship. M. E. S. 
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AREWELL to my reputation of being 

a high-brow if it were known in my 
small circle that Louisa May Alcott is my | 
favorite author. 

I was the only girl in a large family 
living away back in the mountains of 
western North Carolina. There were no 
other girls within seven miles, and my 
brothers held girls, their ways and games, 
in the utmost contempt. I knew how 
other girls looked, for I saw a few oc- 
casionally when we drove into town for 
sugar and kerosene. But of how they 
acted, what they thought, and what they 
played, I was totally ignorant. I had a 
few books; but in these the heroines were 
so supernaturally good and cried so much | 
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Begin any time. Address 21 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


The y Business is about the only business 
where the "ittie fellow bas the big fei ae ats 
disadvantage. Turn your kitchen or spare 
into a smal! candy shop and start making e bene 
some income almost from the very first 
Many now rich started with no capital. T 
Secrets taught by man who made a bier saccess 
Free book explain. 
E 10- L. 


CANDY x Sonin Dept. 
Washington, D. € 
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rite for our Guide Books & 

ATENTS "RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 

* before disclosing inventions. 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for Inspection and Instructions FREE. Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


AKE MONEY EVENINGS 


Let me show you how 4364 men, without ex- 
perience, add $25 tc $75 weekly to their in 
come without giving up their present position 

A. A. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, HI. 


Become a Foot Correctionist 55:2 


fession, not 

medical 
nor chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; Li 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 
ing by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Addres: 


Stephenson Laboratory, “ie Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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SELLS AT $1. MAKE TORT WRITETODAY 
—M c E000 M MGE, WIEN, DR P. McCOLLOM, Box 363, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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REE. Limited offe Writetoday. Artcraft 
Dept. D, 3900 Sheridan Ra, Chicago. 


Also thousands of 
politicians =f 


Abe Lincoln did it! 
other great lawvers, 


Study 


business men. YOU too, can become 
» lawyer through home study under 
guidance of the successful practicing 
lawyers of our fac D Write today 
for free scholarship offer 

American Corr. School of Law, 3601 


HOME Michigan Ave., Dept. 1187, Chicago 


BOYS! 


I'm looking for some ambitious 
young fellows who want to earn 
their own spending money each 
week and get prizes besides. 


You can easily build up a route of 
regular customers for Woman's Home Com- 
panion, The American Magazine, and Col- 
lier's, The National Weekly. After you have 


your route established it will take only 
a few hours’ work each week to keep it 
going. Let me tell you how thousands of 


other fellows do it. 


Write me to-night 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Dept. AT, Springfield, Ohio 


JIM THAYER 
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The Business for You 


Marini of Cal. reports $11275 sales in 3 months. Gor- 
«don of N. J. $1000 profits in 2 months." Alexander of 
Pa. "$3000 proftsin 4 months." Shook $365 sales in 
1 day Bram bought 1 outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
August 28. 
& year. Mrs ne of Pittsburg! 
ages in one day," J. R. Bert say: 
bought that equaled advertisement 
“Everything going lovely. 
Crispette wrappers 
tered all over town 
good old world after all. S 
Kellog, $700 ahead 
end of second g 


Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 
“sold 8000 

nly thing I ever 
John Culp says: 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. 
Little capital required; no experience needed 


Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to sale of Crispettes. Delicious food confection. 
Everybody likes'em. Write for facts about business that 
will make you independent. Start now, in your town. 
Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells how and when to start, and all informa- 
tion needed. Free. Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1013 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


DENT'S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


Relieves Toothache —Protects Cavity 
Retards Decay—Destroys Odor 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Use it until you can see your dentist 


Learn Cartoonin 
~Easy chant Method 


demand for g 

erful opportu 
study meth od qu: 
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Washington Schoo | of € artooning 
Room 3510-D, 1113-15th Street, N. W., 


Dookkeepers-Accountants 
Rimen) Wanted i in Hotels 


month. at'onwide demand for 

Auditors, Cashiers, Accountants, 

"'aymasters, Through our simplified home- 

plan we train you to specialize in botel 

nting and put you in touch with high-sal- 
"n rite for Free Booklet 


+ HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
O: Weshington, D. C. 


ATHNG OF BEAUTY 


is a flawless skin. Take care of 
it by daily use of the right soap— 


Resinol 


Sewage Disposal í« 


Country Home, Camp or— 


my building in unsewered districts. Protect 
hesdth and increase property values with 


San Equip Septic Tanks 
Perfect sanitation, Thousands in use. 
No fairen. Ask our specialists for Free 
Pian Sheets 

Chemical Toilet Corporation 
840 Free St. Syracuse, N, Y. 
Makers urso of sanitary waterless tovlets 


Sell TYLER TOIL SAVERS 
AGENTS — Bi Püponunitr, liberal. prona 
utensils of proven merit, direct 

E 


Avents average 8S 
Work spare or full 
Our time-tested plan shows 
Write for details 


to housewlfe 
to $20 a dav 
time 
you how, 


The Tyler Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Au Muncie, ind. 


My Favorite Author 


that they didn't appeal to me very 
strongly. 

Then, one wonderful Christmas, I re- 
ceived a copy of "Little Women," and 
promptly made four girl friends— Meg, 
Jo, Beth, and Amy—who played, scrapped, 
sinned, and repented like real human 
beings. 

I have read that book hundreds of 
times. I read it yet. It admitted me into 
the land of girlhood then, and it takes me 
back there now. My new friends were 
striving toward ideals of service and 
unselfishness, but they were not so awe- 
fully angelic that I was discouraged from 
attempting to follow their examples. 

My favorite hobby now is to send a box 
of books, mostly second-hand, every year, 
to some Sunday-school or public schol in 
the more remote sections of my native 
mountains, and this box invariably con- 
tains a copy of “Little Women," but— 
and this is significant—I am rarely able 
to find second-hand copies. “Them what 
has 'em keeps 'em." M. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Even in My Childhood Long- 
fellow Was My Favorite 


LITTLE time worn edition of the 
poems of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow has been one of my treasures for 
many years. And I have eagerly read and 
reread the verses of a poet who under- 
stood childhood as few others have done. 
Among the familiar friends of my early 
years were "Grave Alice and laughing 
Allegra, and Edith with golden hair," 
whose group picture adorned my play- 
room. 

In the formative years of young woman- 
hood, “The Psalm of Life" was my in- 
spiration to better thoughts and deeds. 
I have spent many hours under the shade 
of some mighty tree ‘listening to the 
“whispering pines and the hemlocks” of 
Longfellow’s forest primeval. I loved the 
beautiful minor cadences of “ Evangeline,” 
the vigor and life of the Indian poem, 
“Hiawatha.” 

Under the attic roof on rainy days I 
read the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and 
Sudbury Town soon became a familiar 
spot to me. And Keramos, with ideals 
so near to nature's heart, has taught me 
that “He is the greatest artist of them, 
whether of pencil or of pen, who follows 
nature.” 

When trials come my way, I think of 
the lines: 


Behind the clouds the sun’s still shining; 
‘Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


And I find the courage to face them. 

All of these poems, “and more, too, 
brought me happiness and inspiration 
even when I was verv voung. And, as 
Longfellow himself has said, “The 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 
The town of Cambridge honors Long- 
fellow's memory as well for his domestic 
life as for the world-wide renown of his 
poetical genius. And in his life and writ- 
ings I have found never-failing sources 
of inspiration. He has been my favorite 
for over half a century. N. M. H. 
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[OU A rt Ability 
ANALYZED FREE 


Here is nity to find out how 
much talent you have. This simple 
tific test shov our natural sense of design, 
proportion, tive, etc. lt may 
show you bigger future—a 
real career 


your oppor 


scien- 
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Learn Commercial Art at Home 
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your ability to earn 
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develop 
earn 
studying 
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Federal 
needed. You 
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money. Some 
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exclusive, illustrated lessons to the 
Course. No pre 
will receive pe 
your work 


Send TODAY for Questionnaire! 
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cost or obligarion to you 
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ndividual 


There is no 


of Commercial Designing 


1415 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Send me your analysis questionnaire without 
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Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 


$5,000 writing in his 
time—hundreds are se ling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1597 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass. 


DR. ESENWEIN 
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The American Magazine 


Repalr any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new simple way. 

These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on automo- 
bile engineering subjects; chock full of little known facts 
about construction, operation and repairs. Electric wiring 
treated in complete detail—illustrations and di: ms 
make everything clear and easily understood by any? y. 
'The most interesting and most practical set of books ever 
written on modern automoblle engineering. 


Whether you want to fit yourself for garage owner, repair 
Mi rt or merely wish to know more about your car, you 

l realize the values of these splendidly bound volumes. 
This is the new 1926 Edition with 70 new and up-to-date 
wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY” OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment to us. 
We don't ask a penny of you, but ship the books to you 
FREE. Look them over— them as much as you want 
to; note the splendid photographs and drawings and then 
if you decide you want them, send us $2.00, and then only 
$3.00 a month until only $24.80 is paid. That is all; noth- 
ing more to pay us. If you send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership—FREE 


Yes, we actually give you a certificate of membership in 
the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY which entitles 


you to consultation on any subject rela: to Auto- 
mobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized experts are at 
ou. With this 


Tour disposal—ready at any time to help 
Ibrary and this membership you ought to be able soon to 
know all there is to be known about autos. Note:—In 
addition to all this, those who send now will be entitled to 
the services of our EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT with- 
out charge. We are in daily contact with firms all over 
the country who need good men and are willing to pay 
big. This service costs you nothing. Don't miss this 
special offer. Send now. 

CORPS AR m a m a ma m gy ggg gg ggg 2222 
American Technical Society 

Automobile Division A-715, Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send me your new complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library (1926 edition), 5 big volumes bound in flexo 
covers for ten days' Free Examination. If satisfled, I will 
send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until the special 
low price of only $24.80 is paid, otherwise I will return 
them and owe you nothing. 
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Safe 
Milk 
and Food 

For INFANTS, 


W =n 
Kn Children, Invalids, 


` 
$ Nursing Mothers, etc. 


GLOVER'S 


MPE 


i RIAL 
MANGE MEDICINE 


For More Than 
50 Years the Same 


Quality—Formula—Virtue 


“ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Never Has Been Changed 


KNOW the 
facts and face them fairly. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Have Beautiful 
Hair and a Healthy Scalp.” 


Be fair with yourself. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO,, Inc. 
Dept. F-66, 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A Spartan Mother 


(Continued from page 53) 


on the world in general, and a trifle im- 
patient with the things he had known as 


a boy. 

“You don’t think that you and Bob 
and Chub would like to have an old- 
fashioned taffy-pull, dear?” she had ven- 
tured. 

“Whom could you ask?" he demanded. 

Martha hesitated, and felt slightly 
crushed by the brusqueness of his reply. 
“Why, Grace Thomas, and—Min Morey, 
and—” She ran down to a stop before the 
decided shake of Harry's head. 

“Bob and Chub'd never let me hear 
the end of it," he laughed. "'They'd 
holler their heads off, Mommy, honest. 
They're used to real high-coasters, the 
best-lookers. And I'll bet Min Morey 
would faint if a fellow offered her a shot 
of Scotch!” 

“Oh!” echoed Martha, rather hollowly. 
She looked at her son as though she were 
seeing him for the first time. She didn't 
quite recognize him in his new garments 
of worldliness. And she looked forward 
with some apprehension to the arrival of 
the guests. 


THEY proved to be well-mannered, 
genial, and slightly surfeited with 
pleasure. Most of the time Martha rejoiced 
in their society; she was glad to hear the 
old place resounding to the bedlam of 
their retirings and arisings. At other times, 
she caught the faintly sweetish odor of 
in about them, and the talk was not 
brilliant enough to warrant the bursts of 
laughter which constantly interrupted. 

One evening, when time hung heavy, 
Harry took them down to the movies, and 
afterward to a dance given by the local 
D. A. R. Martha stayed awake until they 
returned, floundering up-stairs with ex- 
aggerated whispers for silence. 

"Disgrace to N'England, tha's what 
you are," came Chub's accusing voice, 
followed by an appalling thump on the 
stairs. "Ask Bob if you’re not. One 
sniff of a cork, an’ he loses all sense of 
proportion, don’t he, Bob? All dignity, 
all respeck f'r wimmenhood, all th'finer 
instincts of th'hard-boiled—hard-bitten, 
I mean— Puritan stock which sprung him 
forth. Makes me pretty sad. L^ 

"Shh, pipe down!" bellowed Bob 
Wells in a bo'sun's voice that shook the 
walls. ‘‘Wanta wake th'household ?" 

Martha heard Harry protesting ag- 
grievedly, punctuated b the scuffle of 
footsteps and the forcible closing of a 
door. ee 

Martha rose, wrapped herself in her 
blue robe, and stood looking out of the 
window. The apprehensions, the fore- 
bodings, which she had almost fearfully 
thrust behind her for several months 
suddenly confronted her, and she knew, 
at last, that she must have it out with 
them. Her sacrifice had not worked out. 

She wished, with a surge of compassion- 
ate anger, that children and parents 
might change places for a while each year 
—it would do them both so much good. 
Martha's eyes filled suddenly as she 
thought of Jim and his careful plans. Her 
fingers twisted the cord of her robe, and 


she stared, unseeing, out into the silent 
world. She tried to lay the blame on 
Harry, all of it; then found herself invent- 
ing a thousand excuses. 

He had never been. away from home 
before; the sudden plunge into a theatre 
of beckoning distractions was enough to 
upset even a mature person; his charm 
and winning personality continually in- 
vited company. Marthe acknowledged 
that the very traits which endeared him 
to her could not be expected to affect his 
companions differently. She would have 
mistrusted her own well-balanced senses 
pea not the boy always drawn others to 

im. 

Probing deep within her mind for the 
causes, Martha wondered, with a stab of 
pain, if she were at fault. Someone had 
once told her that the character of a child 
was the composite of ideas, associations, 
and instincts of its mother. Had she 
been too hard? But that was absurd. 
Too soft? Possibly; yet Harry had seldom 
imposed on her. 

as this stage common to youth, this 
careless abandon merely one more chrysa- 
lis from which should emerge the man? 
Martha considered, then regretfully shook 
her head. She had known many boys who 
had attained man’s estate without evi- 
dence of it. She listened, as a board 
creaked in the hallway, then turned her 
eyes inward upon her thoughts once more. 
Probably Abby up to close a window. 

Clearly, something had to be done to 
open Harry’s eyes. After to-night, Put- 
ney would not be so sonnet of 
her feelings; she felt grimly sure of that. 
If only Bob and Chub had not come. . . . 

Still, they were his chosen friends. 
How could she harden his sense of re- 
sponsibility, swing him back onto the 
highway, without risk of arousing dis- 
trust or erecting a wordless barrier be- 
tween them? Martha’s dark eyes were 
tragic as she stared into the white 
spaces . . . if only Jim were here! 


HEN, all at once, she decided to risk 

everything, and let the boy himself 
make his choice. If he had the right stuff 
in him, he'd build where they left off. If 
not—but Martha pressed her hands sud- 
denly over her eyes, and refused ‘to see 
the possible cataclysm. She drew a deep 
breath of the still, tingling air, and sud- 
denly realized that she was shivering. When 
she turned from the window, a footfall 
creaked to her ears. Just outside. 

As she opened her door, a tall figure 
half way down the stairs started with a 
jerk. Started, tripped unsteadily, and 
fell, clutching at the banister. artha 
let out a stifled cry, and rushed forward 
just too late to catch him. 

* Bob," she whispered. “Bob, are you 
hurt?" Fighting down sudden panic, 
Martha raised the blond head from the 
floor. Her fingers felt wet and warm, from 
a gash behind his ear. She went weak, 
and could only whisper, “Light, and hot 
water," to Abby, Wo was shuffling out 
of her room. 

* Fool!" sniffed the old servant, heed- 
less of his flickering eyelids. ''Fool— 


A Spartan Mother, by STANLEY JONES 


Coughing 
spells almost 
made me stop 
theatre-going- 


then I discovered,” 


LUDEN'S 


Perhaps you, too, have experienced the 
embarrassment mentioned inthis letter 
from a woman in Paterson, N. J. 


* My throat caused annoyance for 
years. In crowded places, I would 
coughand choke because of ‘tickling’ 
in my throat. Oneday ina theatre it 
became soembarrassing to meand to 
others that a woman nearby took 
from her bag a package of Luden's. 
She offered it, explaining how help- 
ful Luden's had been in hercase. In- 
stantly the irritation was relieved. 
I now suffer no throat discomfort." 
(Original letter on file.) 
The exclusive menthol blend in Luden's 
Cough Drops brought quick relief over 
a billion times last year to sufferers 
from coughs, colds, hoarseness and 
irritations of nose, throat and chest. 


In the yellow package—5c—everywhere. 


TI 4 Mrs. Hare, a busy 
i Michigan house- 
wife, found a profitable market for her 
spare time. She receives substantial 
commissions, cash bonuses, and rebates 
for looking after the subscription in- 
terests of WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER's, 


T he National Weekly, THE MENTOR, and 
FARM AND FIRESIDE in her town. 


$30 to $50 a Month 

or more can be earned, depending on the 
time you can devote to this interesting 
work. No special training is necessary. 
No investment required. Full particulars 
and all necessary supplies to get started 
will be sent to you promptly, without cost 
or obligation if you 


Clip Here for Extra Cash 
-m wm Us im um m UD WS D OUR Um A mu 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 35 A 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me, without obligation, how I can get 
an extra income like Mrs. Hare. 


no more sense’n a cat, nor as much!” 
Martha heaved a sigh of relief as the 
boy's hand strayed uncertainly to his 
head. With an effort, he straightened up. 
“I... beg your pardon," he enun- 
ciated carefully, picking out each word. 
He smiled at the audibly disapproving 
Abby. “You sound like home, very much 
like home!" He nodded slowly. “The 
governor thinks as you do—Abby!” 
“There, there,” interrupted Martha, 
uncomfortably. “ Does it pain you much?” 
Bob shook his head experimentally, a 
little at first. *No. Lucky 1 didn’t bash 
my—my fool head in, though, isn’t it?” 
He grinned after the old servant, who 
was carrying off the basin, and rose, rather 
unsteadily. Martha was relieved to note 
the color seeping back into his face. He 
frowned in deep thought. 


* (AH, YES,” he said, in surprised relief. 

“I knew there was something, ma'am. 
I had something I wanted to tell you, 
that’s why I was wandering 'round in 
your house—like this." 

“Yes?” invited Martha, encouragingly. 
She found it unexpectedly difficult to 
maintain resentment against the boy, 
despite her disapproval of him as a com- 
panion for Harry. And she felt tired. She 
tucked in a strand of her thick white hair, 
leaning against the banister before him. 
Bob nodded, but looked her straight in 
the eye. “Yes,” he admitted. “I—I was 
a bit off to-night, of course; but I heard 
something at the dance about you which 
stuck in my head, thick as it is." 

* Well," murmured Martha, “what was 
it, Bob?” How boyish he looked, stand- 
ing there, with his tousled yellow head. 

He knotted his brows in concentration, 
then, “Oh, yes. I had just come back 
in from outside—getting a drink.” He 
flushed, but went on. “I was standing 
behind some women, looking on, when 
Harry went by. He’d had a bit too, of 
course; we all had. And one woman, a 
tall one, with a face that’d sour milk, 
said, ‘That’s what she’s working herself 
sick over. To give that worthless kid a 
good time. She might better throw it 
away--it'd do him more good!’” 

*Oh," said Martha, in a small voice, 
eyes fixed on his face. 

* Yes; and another one remarked that 
if he knew what his mother was going 
through for him—taking a job with 
Levinne, as milliner—he'd do something 
with his time besides dancing and booz- 
ing!" 

Still a bit unsteadily, Bob stepped 
’round in front of her, and rested his big 
paws gently on her shoulders. Gravely he 


said, “1 didn’t know that, either, Mrs. | 


Holman. And I just had it in mind to— 
to sort of tell you how much I honor you 
for it!” 

Martha could not speak, and only 
hoped he would not see her tears. Bob 
started up-stairs, but leaned over her 
shoulder to conclude, “I never had a 
mother, since I can remember. But if I 
could order one, right now, you'd get 
the job, ma'am!" Slowly he returned to 
his slumbering comrades, while Martha 
hugged this single warming moment to 
her bosom, and reénforced her determina- 
tion to be firm. 

Two days later they left, all three of 
them. Crow-hopping through the drifts, 
pausing to wave to Martha, and to throw 
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BUNTANTANTAN zr SW rss "A 
"VERSATILE" Brief Case 


5-in-1 Praised hy 
Executives! 


YOURS .."52.. ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Splendid ''S-in-1''case—nothing like it! Combines Brief Ca: 
Week-End Case, Traveling Bag, Sample Case, Catalogue Cas 
5 uses—5 bags practically for the price of one. 17-inch size, 
top grain selected COWHIDE. Patented Steel Bar Construc- 
tion prevents edges from sagging, curling. Retains smart 
lines ALWAYS! COLORS: Handsome Brown and Black. 
(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for valuable papers, bonds, 
reports, contracts, precious manuscripts, money, ete. 
(B) Pocket containing removable Toilet Kit. 
(C) Fold-up Tolet Kit, heavy Fabricoid. WATERPROOF, 
WASHABLE. Removable from pocket; Folds flat; may be 
carried to Pullman or hotel washroom. Useful for camp, cot- 
tage, vacatian trips. Kit has silk rubber, water-sheddin 
pockets for Hair Brush, Comb. Razor, Shaving Cream, Tooth 
rush, Powder, ete. (See illustration over Brief Case.) 
Semi-at rtition: for sketches, d , eat T e 
(D) eee Dodge ed orn rrr aa a 


(E) Loop for Pencil or Fownain Pen. 


(F) Patented, disappearing flap — when pressed down, spreads 

bottom and prevents case from tipping over lo need to lean 
it against chair, wall or desk it CANNOT tip over! This 
flap also extends pocket (F) to great width for shirts, collars, 
nocks, Lies, extra trousers, underwear, etc. 

(G) Utility p. for odds amd ends—5 pockets in all! You 
simply MUST see the " VERSATILE" case to appreciate ut! 


EXECUTIVES enthuse over “VERSATILE” 


WE supply the ''VERSATILE'"' to business men, bankers, brokers, 
traveling men, accountants, secretaries, salesmen, clergymen, 
architects, attorneys, students, young men and women. It is smart 
looking, '"nobby'' English tailored style. Stamps 
owner a man, of importance. A real $20 Brief 
Case. Our ‘‘direct-by mail’ price for limited 


time to feature our LUGGAGE DIVISION is 14 


Send NO M ! Pay NOTH- 
ING on Delivery! Use ""Versa- 
tile'" Brief Case for 10 Days 
absolutely FREE! If pleased you 
may pay on Budget Plan:— 


$4.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end 

of 10 DAYS, deduct $1.20 and 75 
send Check or Money Order for 

$13.75 in FULL SETTLEMENT. 

Otherwise return it. Order NOW! 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course writin d - 
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Editor of The Writer's Monthly, 
150 page catalog free, Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. $0 Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat 
ing Home-stody Method. Leading Chi 
cago System. Endorsed by physicians. 
Established 27 years. 


Earn While Learning 
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write for t c 
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in your steam 


heating plant 
and save V^ of your fuel 


OFFMAN No. 2 Vacuum Valves save 

fuel because they keep air out of ra- 
diators. Without a single change in piping 
or boiler they convert any one-pipe steam 
heating plant, new or old, into a vacuum 
system. Radiators heat quickly and stay 
hot longer. These valves revolutionize 
steam heat. 

Test a Hoffman Vacuum Valve 
on your worst radiator 
Notice how quickly this radiator heats 
and how long it stays hot after fires are 
banked. You can secure Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves at your neighborhood 

Heating & Plumbing Shop. 

Learn more about these wonderful 
valves. Send coupon for an intensely 
interesting book ‘Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief.” 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. P-6, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
oe "Locking the Door Against the Heat 
nef. 


elaborate kisses at the scornful Abby, who 
ordered them sharply to be off, and break 
their silly necks and have done with it. 
Bob’s new adhesive patch had drawn a 
heavy fire from Chub and Harry, though 
he stood it well enough when Martha was 
not around. They had never learned what 
caused it. 

Despite her resolve, Martha had found 
herself unable to cast an almost certain 
gloom over Harry’s last few days by 
doing the thing she had planned to do. 
Not that she had weakened, but she 
would write it. 

And now, drafting the letter which 
meant so much to her, she took on some- 
thing of the spirit which animated Spar- 
tan mothers of old. Martha wrote 
steadily, foreseeing every contingency, 
nerving herself for the worst. She felt a 
thrill, proud yet fearsome, at this new 
hazard, this testing of untried character 
in the flame of quick privation. 

Better she, the mother, to know his 
weakness and strive to strengthen it than 
to wait for inevitable humiliation at other 
hands. She posted the letter herself, and 
tossed through a sleepless night. 

That letter exploded in Harry’s well- 
padded existence rather like a hand- 


grenade in a drawing-room. His first reac-- 


tion, to clamp his nose to the grindstone, 
was followed by a dull resentment at the 
way in which his final term was broken up. 
Why couldn’t she have been more careful 
of her income, anyway? That’s what 
happened when a woman tried to man- 
age... . It meant, he told himself 
bitterly, abrupt severance from the easy 
life into which he had drifted, replaced 
by the harsh demands of a rigorous rou- 
tine. 

Even more trying than the physical 
labor which loomed before him, was the 
bending slowly back to a renewed mental 
discipline. For he was shocked to dis- 
cover how soft his power of application 
had become. He would have, literally, 
to shame himself into work by thinking 
of his mother. As the next few days 
passed, he came to realize some part of 
the importance which he assumed in her 
life. It was a sobering thought, and a 
helpful one, but he could not quite bring 
himself to write her the sort of letter which 
his instincts urged. 


HARRY was pretne with this spirit, 
head in hands, on a bright, gusty da 
when Bob entered, followed by a small 
leathery man. Bob towered over the 
slight stranger with the piercing eyes and 
thin, shrewd mouth, yet Harry sensed 
the fierce driving force behind the mild 
manner and old gray clothes. 

“Harry, like you to know the gover- 
nor," threw out Bob, offhand. *How'd 
you like to take him for a walk? I've 
got to bone for a makeup or out I go, next 
term.” . 

“Fine,” agreed Harry, though he 
doubted his ability to entertain Bob's 
father. 

It proved unexpectedly easy. The 
older man drew him out shrewdly, and 
expressed himself with a dry, crackling 
humor which could not detract from the 
essential keenness of his observations. He 
had few illusions, Bob's father; but Harry 
discovered him to be kindly as well as 
stimulating. They talked of many things, 
seated on a rocky bluff above the river. 


“Did you go to college, Mr. Wells?” 
queried Pay at length. 

“No,” snapped Bob's father; “but if I 
had, I'd have got all it had to give.”” 

“Vl bet you would!" thought Harry, 
and risked another question: "Do you 
think it’s a good thing, in general, for a 


ob's father considered. It was a 
subject to which he had evidently devoted 
some thought, and not entirely pleasant 
thought. He snipped off each word 
decisively. 

“I think," he said, “that about ten out 
of every hundred students deserve the 
privilege; that’s what I think. By that, I 
mean that no greater percentage have the 
brain, and the heart, to take what it 
should give them. They're simply sent, 
as a matter of course—they don't go. 
Colleges are responsible for making a loe 
of good, honest laborers and craftsmen 
into poor, dissatisfied white-collar men.”” 

“H’m,” murmured Harry. This was a 
new angle, indeed. 

“They get soft, like my boy. If I had 
another son, he shouldn’t get the chance 
until he’d worked, hard, at something for 
two years. Then he’d know whether 
college meant the ladder it should mean, 
or whether it stood for just four years of 
good time. 

“I believe," snapped the little man, 
clenching his fist, “in giving a boy every 
inch of rope, and then letting him hang 
himself if he wants to. If he goes to 
the devil—as I often think my boy is 
doing—let him go. When he’s through— 
he'll get no help from me! Our family has 
never gone in for softies, and I don't pro- 
pose to start it." . 

“Oh, Bob'll snap out of it," said Harry. 


DIMLY, he sensed a relationship be- 
tween the hard little gentleman and 
the turmoil which was twisting him this 
way, and that. He wondered if, deep down 
inside, they didn't stand for almost the 
same things. All of a sudden, it broke on 
him that he hoped so! 

“Well, he'd better snap out of it," went 
on Bob's father, cracking each word as 
though it were a hard nut. "I pay his 
bills without a kick, despite their size. 
Part of the game. But I often pity the 
men and women who scrimp and sacri- 
fice for a fool who won't appreciate it. 

“Why, Bob was telling me, some time 
back, about a chap whose mother was 
working in a milliner's shop to put him 
through. A real gentlewoman she was, a 
widow—up in some little Vermont town. 
I remembered it because it sounded like 
*Chutney.' The fool kid didn't know 
about it, and Bob said he was fiddling 
his time away—running up bills, tearin 
around. He got me so worked up I want 
to send her a check—and then he wouldn't 
tell me her name. Fools, ninety per cent!" 

Harry felt his ears burning. Ea 
word dropped, as though from a great 
height, onto his brain, leaving a numb- 
ness. He stared into the distance, and 
Bob's father, glancing casually at him, 
started at his pallor. 

“Say, young man, better get down off 
this rock! Make you dizzy, to look out 
into space?" 

Harry moistened his dry lips, and 
nodded as Bob's father put a hand under 
his arm. “Yes. I haven't been up ve 
often. I'm afraid I've been—a bit soft, sir" 
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With Martha, the fifth letterless day 
dragged by, scourged by a biting wind. 
It had been hard, getting down to work; 
but there was much to be done after the 
Christmas lay-off which she had taken. 
B. Levinne had raised her three dollars a 
week. He could see that something was 
on her mind and he had his suspicions. 
But he kept his own counsel, and merel 
set one of the girls to correcting Martha's 
thoughtless mistakes, after hours. 

On the sixth day, she entered with a 
new light in her eyes. B. Levinne, observ- 
ing it, smiled fatly to himself. -Durin 
lunch hour, Martha drew forth the specia 
delivery letter and devoured it again. 


Mommy bear: Of course the initial impact of 
vour letter was something of a wallop. But 
vou are not to worry for one instant. I’m not, 
vou see. It is a shame that so much of your 
income (you didn't tell me what securities they 
were) has suddenly fallen off. It just means 
that vours truly is going to see how much this 
education stuff means to him, in the light of 
his own efforts. 

Glad to tell vou that I have hooked a 
job waiting on table. That will take care of my 
Louis large item. And I have sold a lot of 
things, mostly clothes and furniture I really 
didn't need, at a handsome profit, to some 
freshmen. (They will buy anvthing, you know. 
I did!) I have indulged in the luxury of con- 
siderable serious thinking since your letter 
came, dearest, and have decided that I haven't 
been shooting exactly square with you. 
think, from now on, that things will go dif- 
ferently. You never really appreciate a whirl 
in a fast car until you've worked for it by 
changing tires, you know. I'm donning the 
overalls. Don't send any more jack until I 
holler. All my love, Harry. 

P. S.—Bob sends his best. You certainly 
made a hit with him, dear. 


Martha felt like singing. This rang 
true, the resonant note of good steel at 
the first blow. Trudging up the muddy 
path that evening ihe bres ied the strong, 
clean wind, and was glad for the challenge 
it whipped into her face. 

It was a hard struggle for the boy, 
and Martha read it between the lines of 
his determinedly -cheerful letters. Some- 
times, when he mentioned, briefly, that 
the boys were going out on care-free week- 
end jaunts (*' Peerades," they called them) 
she had all she could do to refrain from 
wiring him some money and an urgent 
“Go on along, lad.” 


BU she didn't; and, week by week, 
Martha saw her second sacrifice bring- 
ing its reward. Harry had struck deep into 
the roots of his former indolence, and was 
fighting desperately to make up for preci- 
ous wasted hours. His instructors, rather 
to his surprise, ceased to be "down on 
him," and lent him every encouragement. 

Martha hung with him in that awful 
void of suspense induced by final exami- 
nations, and when she finally received his 
exuberant wire, she threw her arms around 
old Abby and broke down in tears of sheer 
delight. 

Her happiness was crowned bv the 
receipt of a letter next day, enclosing a 
check. "From me to you, dearest, in- 
stead of the other way ‘round. Earned by 
the honest toil of your stalwart son, every 
red of it. It’s for you to come to Com- 
mencement on, Mommy; so don’t tell me 
again you can’t afford it! I'll meet you 
Thursday, and we'll celebrate, for I go 
out right afterward for six weeks field- 


+ + t + + 


training with the survey gang. Bob's | 
almost decided to go along, too, and let | 
Chub and Joe do Europe between them." | 
Martha came on then, joyously, and 
they had a glorious time of it. When it 
was over he put her on the train, and she 
rode north once more; but this time with | 
her head up and a song in her heart. The ! 
metal still rang, clear and strong. | 


Granda 


Rapids 


BEES were zooming round the syringas 
in Martha's front yard when Harry ` 
flung open the white gate again. His 
leather boots thumped briskly on the 
crumbling brick walk. Martha rose, and 
in a second she was caught up in the fa- 
miliar crushing embrace and swung clear. 

“Oh,” she gasped. “My ribs, laddie!” | 
She searched his face with loving tender- 
ness. "You're thinner. Feel all right?" 

“Fit as a fiddle, dearest. Can't lug a 
transit over the mountains and feel other- 
wise. It’s no snap, but when you're | 
through you sure know what you're talk- | 
ing about!" | 

Going in to supper, Martha sensed a | 
new feeling of power in the boy. Not | 
only in the abounding vitality so evident 
in every move, but in a certain new sure- 
ness of manner. ; 

After the meal, they strolled about the 
yard, and Harry laughed as he told of 
“My early struggles,” as he put it. 
Martha laughed too; but her heart 
swelled with pride. 

When they returned to the porch she 
went inside for a minute and returned, 
hands behind her back. 

“Which hand?” smiled Martha, looking 
up at him. It was a formula which thev 
had always scrupulously observed. ` 

Harry debated for a moment; then, 
“Right!” Martha handed him a long 
white envelope. 

The boy’s expectant grin faded, as he 
snapped up the flap and ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills slid into his nerveless hand. 
He opened his mouth to speak, then 
closed it. “What’s the—what’s the idea, 
Mommy?" he managed at length, furrow- 
ing his brow. 

“Why,” said Martha, “it’s your trip— 
to Europe, you know, lad." Still he 
thumbed the bills in a dazed manner. 
“You know, the one you planned on, with 
the boys. It’s my surprise!” 

“Oh,” said Harry, at last. “That! I'd 
forgotten about it, dearest.” His voice | 
trailed off to a suspicious huskiness, for 
Harry had a pretty good idea of where 
that thousand dollars had come from, and | 
what it represented. Suddenly he had his 
arms around her, and so they stood, | 
wordless, for the space of a long minute. 
At length he released her, gently, and 
muttered: ; 

“Gee, but you're a wonder, Mommy. 
They—they don’t come like you nowa- 
days. That’s what Bob says, and it’s one 
thing he’s right on!” 

Martha glowed, and she didn’t trouble 
to contradict him. It was a long time 
since anyone had told her things like that. 
She merely dabbed furtively at her eyes, 
and asked, “Do you mean to tell me 
you're not—not going, lad?” 

“That’s it, first try!" assured Harry 
promptly. We'll find better use for that | 
thousand. Europe's all right for some; | 
but I think, for a fellow like me, it might 
be a bit—softening!" 


New Things for 
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F you are wondering what to do 

for your living room this fall, 
see all the clever new creations of 
Imperial designers and decorators 
now being shown in the stores. 


No end of smart tables in lovely 
woods and spirited decorations. 
You'll find just what you have 
been wishing for to bring a touch 
of newness to your home. 


Our new book, "Inside the Door," 
pictures the new fashions in tables 
and bow to arrange them effectively. 
Write Dept. O for the book free 
of cost. 
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Today both men and women want smooth hair 


2107 People 


tell how they keep 
. their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you must use something 
to keep it from getting out of place. 

Yet you need not experiment! Today you 
can use the dressing that more people rely on 
than any other! ... 

When 2107 people were asked what they used 
to keep their hair in place, the dressing which 
they overwhelmingly preferred to all others 
was—Stacomb. 

From Coast to Coast you will find that people 
who want their hair to lie in place, yet never to 
look greasy or sticky, rely on this remarkable 
dressing. 

Let us send you, free, a generous sample. 

Stacomb will suit any of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. You may prefer it in 
cream form—in the attractive jar or the handy 
tube. Or you may prefer the delightful new 
Liquid Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb, you will find, is 
totally invisible on your hair, pleasant to use, 
and really keeps your hair in place—all 
day long. 

Stacomb never leaves your hair dry and 
brittle, either, asdaily wetting with water makes 
it. Stacomb is actually beneficial, because it 
tends to prevent d. . At all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


FREE OFFER—(\qcoml 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. T-36, 113 West 18th St., New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb a$ checked: 

Original, cream form Q New Liquid form O 


Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 


x Picture Chart 
Methodof teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn at bome in 
your spare time. Send sketch with 
6c in stamps for full information 
to test your 


1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, 


Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 


ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 
Really a sensation—everybody nts 


wai one, 
Does everything any good range will do and 
also provides for the waterless way of cook 
ing vegetables, etc., retaining healt 

building mineral salta and vitamins. 
Has 18 Inch oven for baking, large eloc- 
tric-fireless cooker for boiling, double 
electric grill on top for frying, etc. Oven 
heat automatically regulated —turns - 7 NÉ] 
electricity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
willamazeyou. Mailpostalorlettertoday. 
William Campbell Co., 1005 Union 
Alliance, Ohie Georgetown, Ontario 


Amazing New Field for Women 
Earn $25 to $35 a Week 
Now there is » new profitable field 
| open to ambitious women — Dental 
Nu . Includes assisting the den- 
ile he working, meeting 
, keeping records, and caring 
nstruments and supplies. We 
for this fascinatin, un- 
y our wonderful Home- 
-the result of our 27 


nce teaching nursing. 
HILE LEARNING 

r 18 and under 55 send 
and large free catalog. 
Money back guarantee. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
NURSING, Dept. M-12 
421 S. Ashland Blvd. Chicago, I. 


sides. I couldn't be sure. Under the sand 
my heart was chugging away as though 
this were my first chance at a rare neg- 
ative instead of a thousandth. I gave a 
hitch on the string and the shutter clicked. 
Up and away went the bird like a shot, 
so I knew I had registered an exposure. I 
was wild to know the result, but there was 


no chance to find out till I got home to my * 


dark room. I signaled for the tender, and 
went'back to the yacht. 

"A month later, back home, eagerly 
one memorable morning I put the precious 

late carefully in the developing solution. 
BER my joy when a clear image 
appeared, as perfect a negative as heart 
could wish. I let out a triumphant yell. 
The mother oystercatcher just settling 
down on her nest, with the two eggs show- 
ing beneath her! A lucky shot, though a 
blind one! 


“THE most memorable of all the expe- 
` A ditions I have made, I think, wasthat 
of 1915, partly because of the great quanti- 
ties and varieties of birds we found, and 
partly owing to the fact that Roosevelt, 
our statesman-hunter-naturalist, was a 
member of the party. 

“On this trip I made a series of motion 
pictures entitled ‘Roosevelt the Natural- 
ist’ for the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, and another series of photographs 
entitled, ‘Birds of the Louisiana Reser- 


vation’ for the Audubon Society; also a - 


great many lantern slides. 

“You will recall that it was Roosevelt 
who, as President, signed the edict creat- 
ing the Louisiana Sea Island Reservation. 
Plume hunters had been slaughtering the 
egrets, terns, and other species, and send- 
ing carloads of skins to New York. Many 
other splendid species of birds were near 
extinction, owing to thoughtless greed and 
hunting for profit. During the years that 
had elapsed between Roosevelt's signing 
the edict and the date of his visit, many of 
these rare birds had increased amazingly. 

“One day, when Roosevelt was looking 
through his one-barrel binocular—he al- 
ways used a one-barrel apparatus, made 
especially for him owing to the fact that 
his sight in one eye was defective—he 
exclaimed jubilantly, ‘By Jove, that's 
certainly a sight worth coming to see!’ 

“He was observing the flight of thou- 
sands and thousands of royal terns at that 
moment. I made a picture of him against 
that uprush of birds. Then I made some 
little jest about his not being in favor of 
race suicide anyhow. 

*** Job,’ he exclaimed, ‘you tell me those 
birds have increased this way since I 
signed that edict? By cracky, I'm glad 
I did it!’ 

** "They're all your children,’ I observed. 

"*And I'm proud of that family!’ he 
laughed. ‘Every one!’ 

“On this trip Roosevelt showed himself 
not only an enthusiastic conservationist, 
but an astonishingly well-informed natu- 
ralist as well. He could name all the birds 
as he saw them, and he was exceedingly 
familiar with their habits. But the thing 
that most impressed me about him was 
that, thoroughly informed as he was, he 
made no show of his knowledge. As 
always with the genuine expert, he was 
far more eager to pick up some fact that 
had escaped his notice than to exploit 
what he already knew. He was fascinat- 
ing in conversation, and the friendliest and 


most congenial company onecould imagine. 

“Roosevelt had joined our party at 
Pass Christian, ‘Mississippi, making the 
long trip just after suffering a bad fall 
from a new riding horse. He was in pretty 
bad shape, all bandaged. up, with a couple 
of ribs broken. When it came to parting 
I thanked him for the week’s time he had 
given us in spite of that painful accident. 

**Look here, Job,’ was his response. 
‘You say these pictures of me among the 
birds may help save some of them. So be 
it! That’s enough! I’m a hunter, but a 
conservationist, too. I wouldn’t have 
missed lending a hand to the cause if I’d 
broken every rib I’ve got!’ 


“TN THE winter of this same year, I made 

another trip to the western part of the 
southwest Louisiana coast to get pictures 
of the migratory birds of the marsh 
country. In this territory there is only 
one gravel spot for miles and miles 
around. lt is known by the euphonious 
name of Hell Hole. To Hell Hole the 
birds come from a distance of fifty miles 
to get the gravel they need as an aid to 
digestion. 

“T was at Hell Hole in November. No 
birds. A short distance from the gravel 
bed I put up a blind and left it there for 
the bird visitors to get used to. Then I 
went away for a month. Came back and 
stayed four days. Still no birds. We were 
almost out o provisions. Unless they 
came next day we should have to return 
to Abbeville. But that morning the 

eese were flying, and it looked as though 
T ue get a chance for the rarest of rare 
pictures—blue geese! 

“The blue geese have been scarce for 
years. Little has been known about their 


nesting habits. In the spring they go up 
the Mississippi Valley, and it is supposed 
that they nest in Baffin Land. 

After I had hid in the blind, my com- 
panion, the game warden, departed in his 
motor-boat. Presently a flock came wing- 
ing overhead. 

“They circled around and around over 
the gravel spot, without coming down. 
They were still wary of the blind. I could 
hear the ‘swish-swish’ of their wings 
while they were still high in air. And to 
think of it—they were blue geese! The 
mosquitoes were something awful. But 
the ‘swish-swish’ was like a balm. I 
didn't move. . ‘ 

“Presently they must have been satisfied 
that the man crouching in the blind was 
only a corpse. They landed down shore, 
came cautiously toward the gravel. Then 
another flock, and another and another, 
and so on, without any stopping to in- 
vestigate. There must finally have been 
a thousand in front of me. Some came up 
within ten feet of the camera. I got 
numerous pictures. All I wanted, except 
of a grand finale, a departure flight. 

*** [tll be easy to scare them,’ I thought, 
and from the blind I gave a shout. But 
not a sign of alarm on the part of the 
geese. Then I yelled with encouraging 
glee. They looked toward where I was 
hiding, and calmly went on picking gravel 
and the grain I had scattered about. In 
the end, I grabbed a grain sack, stepped 
from the b[ind, and shouted, waving my 
sack. Then with one mighty 'swish- 
swish-swish’ they were off. I dodged back 
and got them all a-wing. 

“They’re really pretty good pictures, I 
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“T Left the Pulpit 


think. There’ve been a good many at- | 
tempts to photograph the blue geese | 
before and since. So far as I know, no one | 
else has made such intimate pictures.” 


HERE was a moment's silence there on 
the porch by thelake. Some men went 
down with a milk can full of tiny black 
bass from the Waramaug Hatcheries, near 
Warren, Connecticut. The lake was being | 
stocked. Mr. Job began telling me of his 
venture in raising young pheasants under 
old biddy hens. But he let me bring the 
subject back to him and his photographs. | 
“From all you tell me," I observed, | 
“it sounds as though photographing birds 
wasn't so bad. No risks, no hairbreadth 
escapes. You haven't said much about 
hardships." 

The bird preacher laughed. “There 
isn't so much to tell. Nothing out of the 
ordinary, though a number of times I 
came near getting drowned or falling from | 
cliffs or high trees. I think I've mentioned 
flies and mosquitoes! They're the ter- 
ribles! When a Cape Silver horse fly an 
inch and a quarter long starts in to | 
sample you, and you're so fixed you hardly 
dare breathe for fear of losing a good | 
picture, then the way of the camera 
hunter is hard. | 

“Years ago, on a trip to Cape Sable 
Island I went out with a fishing schooner 
some twenty miles off shore. Very calm 
weather. Thousands of the small migra- 
tory swimming birds known as phalaropes 
resting on the water some distance from 
the schooner. A lovely sight! I wanted 
to get close. 

“In the vessel’s dory I went out alone. 
The birds were so fearless they just 
opened a lane and let me row through 
their ranks. I was completely absorbed, | 
forgot time and place. The first thing I 
knew I was completely shut in by fog, the 
schooner nowhere to be seen. 

“After an hour or so rowing about I had 
a queer feeling. There was neither food 
nor water in the dory, and I had no coat! 
Kept on rowing to windward. Hours 
seemed to go by. Maybe it wasn't more 
than one or two. The schooner loomed 
up. They were looking for me. It was a 
right welcome sight. À fairly close call, I 
guess." 

So we got to talking about the question 
of rewards for the kind of work to which 
Mr qu had devoted himself. 

“The rewards are in the job itself,” he 
observed. “That’s the way I've always 
looked at it. I haven't made a lot of 
money. I haven't wanted it, nor have I 
wanted for anything else." 


————————————s 


TREES—have you ever thought 
what they mean in your life? Per- 
haps human beings could not sur- 
vive without them. Certainly the 
world would be far less pleasant, far 
less beautiful if all trees were de- 
stroyed. But did you know there are 
many thousands of kinds of trees? 
And do you know which are the most 
popular? Have you ever seen a tree 
that covered an acre of ground? Next 
month, in a remarkably interesting 
article, the title of which is “The 
Groves Were God's First Temples,” 
a great tree expert tells you about 
these forests and street-side friends 
to man. 
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for the Woods and Fields," by M. K. WiskHART 


IG OPPORTUNI 


Simpson's made-to-measure Virgin woolsuits 
Fon CLOTHING AN and overcoats at $23.50 represent the pin- 
TAILORING SALESMEN 


nacle of value-givíng in the tailoring field. They sell 
easily and win permanent friends. Ourreliable money 


back guarantee insures customers a square deal. Our 
superb values insure the sal 


esmen a quick and 
SUIT OR 
4: OVERCOAT 


profitable success. 
VIRGIN WOOL 
UNION MADE 
$ as TO MEASURE- 


We Occupy These Entire wees a BIG OpporTUNI TY 
with a BIG Concern 
I 


Due to our new and bigger values our busi- 
ness is growing faster than ever. Thesame 

F YOU are seeking a permanent money 

making connection with a big, wide 

awake, rapidly growing concern, that 

you can represent with pride and confi- 


overcoats that were sold last winter for 
dence, we would like to send you samples 


$31.50 now sell for $23.50. They are 
truly the biggest values in tailoring and 
of cloth and our free book, ‘‘The Simp- 
son Plan." This book tells 


bring record breaking sales and earnings 
how others have increased their 


for salesmen ! 

earnings and found permanent suc- 
cess with Simpson. It shows photos 
and records and contains the proof 
of what others have done. It proves 
what you can do even by starting 
in your spare time. 


AVAL S 


z No Experience Needed 


We will teach you the business 


Many of our most successful salesmen 
never had any tailoring or selling experience. 
Chadwick, who has made more than $6,000 a 
ear for morethan four years, was an accountant. 
| pari was a carpenter. Ulon, who averages 
$73.00 a week, was an elevator operator. Levitt 
was a soldier. Reis, Ryan, Anderson, Feldman, 
Johnson and scores of others who have been 
with us for years make $50 to $125 a week. We 
will teach you the business as we taught them, 
You have the same opportu- 
nity and can start in your 
spare time if you wish. 


The 


Finest Fabrics & 


. 

Biggest Values in 
; This show- 

Our Histor case with 
nearly 200 pure wool fabrics must be 
seen to be appreciated. The assort- 
ment is beyond all comparison the 
mostattractive we haveever shown, 
the finest in quality, the most com- 
plete in variety, the biggest in value, 
every shade, every color, every pat- 
tern, every weave in suits, topcoats 
and overcoats, union made to meas- 
ure for $23.50. No price buys bet- 
ter fitorstyle. They are guaranteed 
for service, for hard wear and for 
quality, and for all around satisfac- 
tion. And our DeLuxe $31.50 val- 
ues sell to the best trade— sell, sat- 
isfy and repeat. Only Two Prices, 


$23.50 and $31.50 


BIG SAMPLES 


The samples of cloth each measur- 
ing 6 x 9 inches, complete with sup- 
plies in easy to carry case, weighs 


Simpson's suits are splen- 
didly tailored tofit, to wear 
and to satisfy. No price will 
buy better styleor better fit. 
Our standard is seldom 
equalled except in high priced 
clothes. Dollar per dollar ,we 
give you the world's best 
tailoring buy. 


LEVITT says : 
Thieis my 4th 
year with Simp 
son. Each year my 

se. 


increase. 
Last year |. made 
$6,000. 


HOW EARNINGS GROW! 


^ A. And. x 
only seven pounds, but gives a "Chase Wick 2.102 2,666 ‘378 
variety unequalled in any but the +O. House 510 80: 1,610 


* Indicates spare time men 
23 records like this in one city last year alone, 
Repeat orders bring increased earnings. 


largest stores. You must see these 
goods to appreciate their beauty 
and value. 


“Simpson Put Me On 
My Feet” 


Our Financial 
Responsibility 


= 


3 Me. Mildeberger 
Continental and 


$60 to $85 


Three big banks, 


Commercial National Bank, Mer- a Week 
cantile Trust and Savings Bank and Mr. Goodman says,''I Greatest 
Foreman Bros, National Bank will amo . V I 
fladly answer your inquiries regard- rr a ues 
ing our financial responsibility and The new Simpson line for fall con- 
integrity, n hi Eel the biggest values and finest 
zvery Simpson abrics we have ever put out and 
$25,000 Bend representative without doubt the biggest values in 
is furnished with a $25,000 penal bond tailoring history. 
guaranteeing that if we do not live 
up to our guarantee the Union In- LALLLLLLTTTTITTTTTTTTTTT] MEE LLLLLLLLLTLTTTTTPPTTTTTTTTTTTTS 
penny Company will make good. 
t pays to represent n big and reli- © S MP 
It pags te J. B. SI ; INC., DEPT. 1248 
843 West Adams Street Chicago, Illinois 
General Offices and Main Shops in Chicago 
Display rooms and branch offices in New York, 


Detroit, Boston, Newark. Call 


Please send me without obligation, sam 
book, "The Simpson Plan", which telis a 
youoffer men to go into the tailori 


our 


or write. 


les o£ choth and your 
about portuni 
ng business, (Please print meme 


Street and Number 


e rut. 
Mail the Coupon Today! 
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“They’ve tripled your 
salary, dear” 


«f TELL you, Tom, it was a lucky day 

for both of us when you sent in that 
I. C. S. coupon. You'd never be where you 
are to-day if you hadn't decided to study 
in spare time just when you did." 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning pro- 
motions for thousands of men and bringing happiness 
to thousands oí homes ail over the world. In offices, 
shops, stores, mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. 
trained men are stepping up to big jobs, over the 
heads of older men, past those whose only qualifica- 
tion is long service. There is a job ahead of YOU. 
Some man is going to be picked for it. The I 
can't take chances. He is going to choose a trained 
man with sound, practical knowledge of the work. 

Get busy right now and put yourself in line for 
that promotion. You can do it in spare time in your 
own home through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as thousands of other men and women 
have done. 

The first step they took was to mark and mail 
this coupon. Make your start the same way—and 
make it right now. 

Mail the coupon today 


for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7455-E, S.ranton, Penna. 
Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 
Without cost, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 


Industrial M; ement Advertising 

Personnel Org: tion Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 

Banking and Banking La Business Exgllab Pind 
and Banking Law usiness 

Accountancy (including C.P. A.) Li Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mall Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 


High School Subjecta 

Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
ineering Architect 


ical Eng: 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
] Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural ineer 
Gas Engine Operatinz Chemistry 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy D Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering [) Radio Mathematics 
DT. PUR 
Street 
Address........... —————————————— 
CIityiscscen erts nier es BER curas —————Ó 
Occupation..... 


lí yon reside in Conada, send this coupon fo the interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 


Be Well Read! 


Know distant times and places, 
great books and pictures, famous 
The Mentor 
helps. $4.00 one year, $6.00 
two years. 


MENTOR ASSOCIATION 
Springfield Ohio 


men and women. 


Be It Ever So Hard To Find There's No 
Place Like Home! 


(Continued from page 49) 


| wife as I indicate the spot on the instru- 
ment. "It got that in Jersey City in 
1920." 

“T thought that was the scratch it got 
moving from the Ninety-sixth Street, New 
| York, house," she replied. 

“Maybe I'm mistaken," I admit. “I 
know, though, that that deep gash in the 
right hind leg marks our trip from Fifty- 
fifth Street to Long Island." 

“T remember," Mrs. Phillips answers, 
as she smiles at the recollection. “And on 
the front leg is that big dent it got moving 
back to Manhattan Island again." 

“Ah!” I exclaim, "there's that big 
gouge across the lower black keys! Re- 
member that? It commemorates the trip 
from Ninty-sixth Street to Fifty-fifth 
Street, in 1921.” 

There is a well-known vaudeville and 
circus act in which an acrobat wins 
applause by jumping in and out of barrels. 
| I think there are three barrels in a row. I 
deserve more applause than he. I have 
jumped in and out of hundreds of barrels, 
figuratively speaking, in the last five 
years. Whenever we move it is my -job 
to get the necessary barrels for the jump 
from one residence to another, and pack 
as much of our belongings into them as 
possible. 

I have had so much practice I can look 
at the china, kitchen utensils, and odds 
and ends in any home and tell how many 
barrels will be required to move them, and 
still have room to stick in a broom, a 
percolator, two umbrellas, a niblick 
mashie, one soft hat, a bread box and 
three copies of " The Virtuoso Pianist in 
Sixty Exercises. Complete. Pr. $1.75." 

I used to break up the barrels after 
settling in a new home, but now I not 
only preserve them but also throw a guard 
around them to see that nobody else 
breaks them up. I never know at what 
moment our home may be called upon 
to pour itself into them again. 


(TAKING count the other day I found I 
had lived in fifteen different houses in 
ten years. There must be more homes in 
which I lived for a short time than there 
are houses in which Washington once 
stopped. And despite this there is noth- 
ing of the nomad about me. I have an 
attachment for old homesteads. I like 
lowly thatched cottages. I find a stron 
appeal in venerable old dwellings allowed 
by family associations. 

I seldom return to my old home city 
without going out of my way to see 
again the plain, simple one-hundred-year 
frame house in which my grandmother 
lived. Her father built it and she spent 
her childhood and girlhood there. After 
her marriage and the death of her parents, 
she and her husband returned to the old 

lace and lived in it the rest of their lives. 

he landmark, now crumbling to decay, 
and crowded between two tenement 
houses, looks bleak and dreary to the 

asser-by, but it has a rare charm for me. 
The more I move, the deeper is my 
| Veneration for it. 


Yet my personal experience has been 
such that when I hear “Home, Sweet 
Home” played or sung no picture of any 
one house comes before my eyes: I see, 
instead, a kaleidoscopic procession of 
apartment houses, flats, bungalows, apart- 
ment hotels, two-family houses, one- 
family houses, and what not. Were I to 
become sentimental enough to burst into 
song and implore somebody to “Carry 
Me Back to That Dear Old Home of 
Mine" d /a Al Jolson, I should expect two 
or three dozen moving men to spring 
forward in a body, and inquire “Which 
one!” 


"X ELL,” I hear somebody asking, “if 
you don’t like it, why do you move 
so much?" 

Frankly, there are two reasons: (1) 
my wife has chronic ‘* Househuntingitis;" 
(2) it's got to be a habit with me. Mrs. 
Phillips is always yearning for new homes 
to furnish. She tires very quickly of the 
same rooms, just as most people tire of the 
same hats or the same frocks. Four walls 
don't wear well with her. She has always 
in mind the home of her ultimate desire; 
but it seems ever to be one more moving 
van beyond us. She has succeeded in in- 
oculating me with some of this urge, until 
at present the moving van hardly brings 
in the last chair and sets it in a corner of 
the new house before I begin to wonder 
if, after all, the house or apartment of 
which I read in last night's paper isn't 
what I really want. 

We are here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row. We don't live anywhere. We just 


-light here and there. Two leading moving 


firms circularize me regularly once a 
month. They must believe it poor busi- 
ness to lose touch with me for more than 
four successive weeks. 

Once this home-hunting thing becomes 
a habit with a couple it leaves them 
littlecontentment. The search for the ideal 
home becomes an obsession. Real estate 
advertisements in the classified sections 
of the newspapers, renting agents' cata- 
logues, model honest propaganda, 
and the alluring illustrations that feature 
the magazine advertisements of building 
products and home furnishings, fan the 
flame. Whenever I see Mrs. Phillips read- 
ing one of these “What to Do About the 
Home" magazines, I fear the worst. She 
is sure to hnd a reception hall, a living- 
room, or a solarium that is just what she 
has always had in mind. 

This propaganda is carried on also by 
the photogravure sections of the Sunday 
papers and by the bathroom advertise- 
ments that have broken out like a rash 
the past few years. Every publication, it 
seems to me, carries a dozen or more full- 

age illustrations, in color, of de luxe 

athrooms without which no home can 
possibly be livable. 

Under the spell of these illustrations, 
one gets the idea that a bathroom, after 
all, is the only thing in the home that 
counts. 

The last apartment Mrs. Phillips took 


e 
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sold itself to her, I am sure, because it had | 
two bathrooms like a pair she had cut out 
of the magazine! But we hadn't been in 
that apartment long before the bathroom 
manufacturers came out with new adver- 
tisement illustrations that made these two 
seem old-fashioned. 

Mrs. Phillips's dissatisfaction with our 

resent home is due somewhat to the 
influence of two advertisements: one 
proclaiming a kind of a shingle and show- 
ing an incredibly attractive sun porch; 
the other advertising silverware, and 
showing a million-dollar dining-room. It 
has got so that every time I pay a moving 
bill I yearn to throw something at an 
advertisement writer. 

I find the moving pictures cost me 
money too. No matter how much I spend 
to secure for her the dining-room of her 
heart, it is inevitable that-she will see some 
dining-room on the screen that will 
completely alter her ideas. The husbands 
of the country would be interested and 
surprised if they knew how many rear- | 
rangements of the household furniture 
and acquisitions of new pieces were due 
to the fact their wives had been to the 
movies that afternoon. 


TWO years is the longest period I have 

lived in any one house in the past ten. 
My average has been about eight months. 
The high cost of moving vans has been a 
sufficient burden; but that hasn’t been the 
half of it. The major expense with each 
change of domicile has been the outlay 
for new furnishings and the sacrifice in- 
volved in the disposal of the old. 

Take the last three shifts: Moving 
from a small New York apartment of three 
rooms to a whole house of eight rooms 
meant furnishing five more rooms; then, 
a year later, the purchase of an eleven- 
room house necessitated the buying of 
three more suites of furniture, new rugs, 
new curtains, draperies, and so forth; then 
a decision to sell the house and return to 
a six-room apartment involved sale or 
storage of about half of these furnishings. 
I figured up, after landing back in New 
York, and found the popping about had 
set me back for a dead loss of seven 

- thousand dollars. Cheaper to move than 
ay rent? Not that I have noticed, 
;Imer. 

I have reached a stage where, when a 
furniture salesman says: "This rug will 
last you a lifetime," or “The beauty 
about this living-room set is that it will be 
just as good fifty years from now as it is 
this minute," I laugh right in his face, and 
reply: “All I ask of any household fur- 
nishings is that they last a season." 

It is of course needless to say here that 
we have no antiques. Our oldest piece of 
furniture is coming six vears old next 
October, and I wouldn't give a nickel for 
its chances of attaining the ripe old age 
of seven in our house. I can tell by the 
way my wife looks at it these davs that 
she is wondering what a second-hand 
dealer would allow her for it. 

Personally, I have a fondness for old 
things. I am sentimental about furniture. 
I would love to own a chair my great- 
grandfather sat in or a cradle that was my 
grandmother's. I am particularly fond 
of spinning wheels, and for no good reason. 
I never saw one in the home of any of my 
kith or kin, and I doubt if there was much 
spinning done in the family. Still, I like 
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for Resttul Sleep 
that Invigorates 


and brings all-day 
energy 


Now from Switzerland—a natural way to instant 
sleep when you go to bed—make this 3-day test 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energies drained by 
afternoon? . 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally. This is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain vital- 
izing and building-up food essentials in which 
your daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 


ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in | 
other foods which may be in your stom- 
ach. Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 


OVA LTIN 


Tod Co. 


I've found out that “Oval- 
tine’ 'doeseverything that 
yousay, I find that thereis 
nothing like “Ovaltine.” 
I have tried almost all of 
ba i RA At nights I 
would lie in bed an hour 
and over, before I would 
go to sleep. Now I need 
only let my head touch the 
pillow, I thank you. 
Mr. William Cruse, 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Seconp— Ovaltine has the power actu- [ovaris 
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Builds Body. 
Brain and Nerve 


'This quick assimilation of nourishment is 
restoring to the entire body. Frayed nerves are 
soothed. Digestion goes on efficiently. Restful 
sleep comes. And as you sleep you are gather- 
ing strength and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In use 
in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war it was included as a standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hospitals 
use it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only as a restorative, but also for mal- 
nutrition, nerve-strain, convalescence, back- 
ward children and the aged. 

LI" make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day's energy. You tackle your work with 
greatervigor. Y ou'carry through "for the whole 

day. There's a new zest to your work; 

to all your daily activities. It's truly a 

**pick-up'* drink—for any time of day. 

A 3-day test 

You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use at your 

druggist or store. Or drink it at the soda fountains. 
ur. But to let you try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory package for 10 cents 


to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Just send the coupon with 10e. 


Tue Wanner Company, Dept. 410 ! 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ll — | 


1 enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail-| 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine, I 
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A safe antiseptic 
An effective 


Break up Congestion 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. when the 
first warning twinges come. It rous- 
es the circulation, and brings quick 
relief to the congested area. Follow- 
ing the relaxed tension of the mus- 
cles, the pain and ache quickly 
disappear. 

Absorbine, Jr. keeps muscles and 
joints limber and free from stiffness. 
Apply freely — it does 


not burn! 


Serid for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


spinning wheels, and have often sug- 
gested one in a corner of the living-room, 
only to have the idea vetoed by Mrs. 
Phillips, with the remark that I already 
have enough things to throw my coat and 
hat on. 

“Look at Henry Ford,” I said to her 
only the other day. 

“You look at him,” suggested the wife; 
“Tm too tired.” 

"Look at him, nevertheless,” I in- 
sisted. “He has gone out of his way to 
buy an old inn in Massachusetts, restore 
it to its original condition, and refurnish 
it with all the old-time furnishings, just to 
preserve an atmosphere.” 

“That’s all right,” returned the wife; 
“but have you noticed that, though he 
buys these old places, he doesn’t live in 
them?” 

That rather stuck me, I'll admit. 

“Anyway,” she added, “we can't afford 
antiques." 

“Why not?" I demanded. 

“We need the money for moving ex- 
penses," she taunted. 


UR last move (the last up to the hour 

of writing) brought my first encounter 
with the Interior Decorator. I had heard 
about this artistic: genius, so much in 
demand by modern home furnishers, but 
had always dodged him. This time there 
was no escape. 

“T think "i have this apartment done 
by an interior decorator, dear, so there 
will be no mistake, and I can get just the 
atmosphere I've always wanted," an- 
nounced Mrs. Phillips. 

* But don't you think," I began, quickly 
changing to, “Oh, very well!" And letting 
it go at that. 

The decorator—let’s call him Otis J. 
Propertouch—appeared at the apartment 
a day or two later, looked it over with 
knotted brows, scratched his chin, paced 
the floor like a man burdened by a great 
responsibility or a guilty conscience, went 
into what seemed like a deep stupor for 
about fifteen minutes, and exclaimed very 
suddenly “I’ve got it!” 

He startled me, and for a moment I 
thought he had confirmed a doctor's 
diagnosis or something. I was about to 
cry, “Maybe you'll get over it if they 
operate at once," when he went on: 

“Gray walls! . . . light green wain- 
scoting . . . just the thing!" 

“Those walls aren't gray, are they? 
Look like cream to nol countered. 

“They’re cream now. That's just the 

int . . . never do at all . . . have to 

e done over in a soft gray," he said with 
enthusiasm. 

As the walls had just been completely 
done over by the landlord, I ventured to 
suggest he might object to doing them 
over in a color more pleasing to the eye of 
an interior decorator. 

“He will object, of course," agreed the 
decorator. ‘‘ But you can have them done 
over yourself for a couple of hundred 
dollars. 

“I like the walls the way they are 
now," I argued, seeking to save the two 
hundred. “Very pretty, I think. I always 
did like a cream wall." 

The decorator threw me a look that had 
“You worm!” written all over it, and 
announced with finality, “I really couldn't 
do anything with cream walls." 

Mrs. Phillips was on my side in the 


debate, fortunately, with the result that 
the decorator, heaving a sigh of resolution, 
agreed to do the best he could with the 
walls as they were. The doors were 
terrible, however, he added; the windows 
a bit low for the best results, the floors 
very inferior, and the radiators poorly 
placed and too tall for their age. Inas- 
much as the apartment was in one of the 
so-called de luxe buildings, and was to 
set me back twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year, I found the expert's conclusions 
far from cheering. 

However, meekly I beseeched him to 
do the best he Mex with the place, con- 
sidering it was such a terrible shack. 

'Then came the trips through the fur- 
niture houses, giving the order for the 
articles the expert thought would give the 
best atmosphere in the proper bunches. 

What was considered to be a liberal 
estimate of the total cost of furnishing the 
apartment under the expert's direction 
had been made; but this was exceeded 
with great speed. Either the decorator 
or Mrs. Phillips was constantly discover- 
ing some little thing that would *'give just 
the right touch" to this corner or that 
corner. You have to go through what I 
did to know how many touches are re- 

uired to the gallon of atmosphere. Even 
the goldfish which had to go into the 
Louis the Nineteenth aquarium had to be 
bigger and better than the conventional 
ind. 

“Small fish would be all right over 
there by the window,” the expert decreed; 
“but in this place, where it is not so light, 
they must be larger so they will show off 
well You don’t want anybody taking 
them for minnows.” 

“Not for the world!” I cried. ''Any- 
thing but that. I have done a lot of small 
things in my life but I have never kept 
minnows. 


WHAT gave me the greatest pain, 
though, was the arbitrary locating of 
furniture without regard to my personal 
comfort. I wanted a davenport near the 
window, so I could lounge upon it and 
enjoy the view of the Hudson River. 

“No, no, no!" exclaimed the decorator: 
“That would never do! It must go over 
here against that wall!” 

“Surely that larger and more comfort- 
able chair can go by the window,” I 
urged, as he dites] the placing of a 
stiff but gaudy piece of furniture there. 

*Don't be ridiculous," he insisted. 
“Over here by the door is the place for 
the larger chair." 

When it came to the arrangement of 
my desk and bookcase in my den I deter- 
mined to be quite firm, but the decorator 
again won on points. 

“Pd like the desk here between these 
two windows where there is plenty of sun- 
light and where it will be very cool in the 
summer," I announced. 

"Surely not there!" he fairly cried. 
“You can't be serious." 

“What’s the matter with putting it 
there?" I beseeched him. 

“It would throw the whole room out 
of gear!" he insisted. “The place for the 
desk is over here." 

“But how about light? I have to have 
plenty of light when I work, and it seems 
to me—" 

“I can get you a very artistic desk 
lamp. I saw one yesterday that is just 
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the thing. Solid brass and only eighty- 
six dollars." 

**] do much of my work in the daytime, 
and would like the desk there by the 
window where—” 

“Tf the room is to be in harmony, the 
desk will have to go where I say," the 
expert snapped. ‘‘ Now, about the book- 
case.” 

“Pd like that here where it can be 
reached without getting up from the 
desk,” I pleaded. 

“That would be simply awful!” he 


said. ''Can't you see how it would un- 
balance everything?” } 
After all, Í was paying the man for his 


services. So stammered something 
about the advantages of working near a 
window, and walked out, leaving him to 
do his worst. After he got all through, I 
rearranged it my own way. With the 
distinct understanding with my wife that 
I would change it back the decorator’s 
way whenever critical company came. 
This gives me considerable exercise. 

We've been in this new apartment eight 
months. This is about our limit, and for 
some time past Mrs. Phillips has been 
looking over the real-estate advertise- 
ments and the housing magazines, and 
dropping such remarks as, “I think I'd 
like a place of our own again, don't you?" 
and, "I saw a sale sign on the dearest 
little private house in the West Seventies 
yesterday afternoon." 


"Me and Rockefeller " 


(Continued from page 29) 


the average number of shares owned by 
each eco kloldler was 140; in 1923, the 
average was less than 50 shares apiece. 

ou can see for yourself what this 
proves. It means that thousands and 
thousands of new stockholders have come 
in; that there are fewer “big fish" among 
these owners now, and a whole lot more 
of the “smaller fry.” 

Recently, I was discussing these new 
developments with John Moody, who is 
recognized as one of the leading financial 
authorities in this country. ''Moody's 
Manuals" and security ratings are in 
demand by banks, business organizations, 
and private investors all over the country. 

“The increase in the number of people 
who have bought, and are buying, stocks 
and bonds is dion incredible," said Mr. 
Moody. “My own business, which is a 
service to investors, would not be one 
tenth of what it is now, if it were not for 
this extraordinary change. 

“There are probably 36,000 bond sales- 
men at work to-day. I doubt if there were 
3,600 twenty years ago! At that time, 
there weren't a dozen investment banking 
houses—firms engaged solely in selling 
corporate securities directly to their clients 
—in this country. There are hundreds of 
these firms now. They have sold billions 
of dollars’ worth of such securities since 
the war. 

“But that isn't the whole story: Busi- 
ness corporations are selling their own 
stock to the public. The most striking 
example of this is among the public utility 
companies. Dozens of them have started 
what are known as 'customer ownership' 
campaigns. 
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Prepare at home for 
a well-paid drafting job 


EFORE you put your time and money into any kind of train- 

ing, make sure there are plenty jobs to be had when you're 
ready for them. That's why men go into Drafting. 70,000 jobs ad- 
vertised in 12 months. Big salaries. Fascinating, easy work, 
short hours and unlimited opportunities for advancement to 
executive positions. Here’s “white collar work” that con- 
trols all building, manufacturing, public works. Called the 
Ideal Profession for Men because it offers the greatest op- 
portunities for success, 


Complete Professional Outfit 
These standard instruments, board, 
table, triangles, T Square, ink, pre- 
tractor, etc., given without charge. 


will make 


Drafting Made 
Easy for You 


We have developed a new, 
one-step-at-a-time method 
which makes Drafting prin- 
ciples easy to understand, 
Even men with only com- 
mon schooling make rapid 
progress with this instruc- 
tion. Right from the very 
beginning you do actual 
Draíting room jobs. And by 
a wonderful new system you 
learn without copying, you 
see why every step is done, 
and so you become a Drafts- 
man, not a tracer. 


Training 
Backed With 
Nation-wide 


Real Draftsmen 
SPECIALIZE 


The big money in Drafting 
goes to men who specialize 
in Machine Design, or Elec- 
trical Drafting, or Architec- 
tural Drafting, or Structural, 
or Automotive. It isn’t 
enough merely to know gen- 
eral Drafting practice. You 
must know how to calculate 
and design and plan original work 
to fill the kind of Drafting posi- 
tion that pays $60 to $125 a 
week, The American School, for 
29 years a leading institution 
teaching Engineering by home- 
study methods, now Includes this 
specialized training in the com- 
plete Drafting course. 


No-Profit Price 


Easy Terms 


This wonderful, more com- 


this contract 
with you 


NAVEEN you enroll for 
my home-training in 
DRAFTING, I agree to 
give you: 
1. Complete instruction by 
my new practice method. 


plete, simplified, rapid, up- 
to-date instruction in Draft- 
ing offered at very low tui- 
tion, easily within reach of 
the untrained man who 
needs it. Small monthly pay- 
ments make it easy for you 
to prepare for a fine Draft- 
ing position at a big increase 
over your present salary. 


Free Job Service 


The American School now offers 
its students and graduates, with- 
out cost, the services of an effi- 
cient Employment Department 
which keeps in touch with the 
employers of Draftsmen all over 
the United States. We have placed hundreds of men in good 
Drafting positions. The demand for Draítsmen in all lines at 
all times exceeds the supply. This is the work to get into. I 
will show you how, and help you make a success of it. Real 
Draftsmen go quickly to the top with the backing of this mil- 
lion-dollar Institution. 


Look into this opportunity. Get my free 
book, Job and Raise offer quick! Le me 
show you how to turn part of your spare 
time into real training and for a sed job 


2. Costly professional outfit 
shown above. 


3.I WILL HELP YOU 
GET A GOOD JOB 
AND A RAISE IN 

PAY— 

A 4. Or I'll re- 

i] fund every 

centof your 

money. 


O. C. MILLER 


Mail this coupon for my amazing offer! 


LE 6 ee LLLLL LLL ILL TIS 7] 
i O. C. MILLER, Director of Extension Work 
0. C. MILLER e 


American School, Dept. D-71, Drexel Ave. 
Director of Extension Work 


and 58th Street, Chicago 
Please send me Free Drafting Book, Job 
American School ? 
Dept. D-71 D 
; 


about preparing for a fine Drafting Job at 
home in spare time. 


Na. 4 eio erat eraut o debe beer peer eei aa x: 
St. No. 
City.... 


and Raise offer and complete information 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 


CHICAGO 
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Makes your feet 
comfortable in 


New Shoes : 


It is no longer necessary to make 
your feet bear the brunt of "break- 


ing in" new shoes. Simply remem- 
ber, at the time you buy shoes, to get 
a package of Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads. Then, wherever they press 
or rub and burn or smart, apply 
a Zino-pad to the tender spot. In 
one minute the pain is gone, and 
your new shoes made as comfort- 
able on your feet as your old ones. 

It is the protectize feature of Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads, and the soothing, healing medi- 
cation they contain, that produces this 
grateful relief. They are thin, waterproof, 


antiseptic. Cost only 35c a package. Sold 
everywhere. 


Put one on —the pain is gone! 
Protecting the Toes and for Corns 


Preventing Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl :Zino-pads 
(Bunton sive). They stop the 
pressure of the shoe, and pre- 

ent hunions. The soothing 
medication ends the pain at 
once. 


For Burning Soles and 
Callouses 


For Callouses on the bottom of the 
fect, or the forerunner of them— 


For tender toes and ore 
sg apply Dr. Scholl’ 
Zino- pads (Corn size). They 
ill di. comfort in dunt 
m oj 


top 


und present forma 
corns. 


For Sore, Tender Heels 
Blisters and tender spots on the 
heels are easily prevented and 
all soreness remored, by apply- 
ing Dr. Scholls Zino-; ads 
(Calous or ‘B: union size) 


Lurnimg sensation or soreness— 
apply l's Zino- pads (Cal- 

dice size). Th stop the cause 
"ul bu 1 

and pain a 


For Tortured Instep 


For painful ridees on the in- 
step, caused by ticht shoes, use 
Dr. Scholl's Zin pads | 
lous or Bunion six). 1 
pre-ent bli ters and quickly 
heal. 


On request, we will mail vou 
Free Samples samples of Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads, and Book, “The Feet and Their Care." Address, 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. A-106, 213 W. Schiller $c, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dr abou! S 
Zino- 


FOR CORNS, CALLOUSES, 


Da TENDER SPOTS 


| “Take a town where a public utility 
company is furnishing electricity and gas 
to the people of the community. In the 
| old days—and not very many years ago 
| either—most of these companies were 
owned by a few private individuals. 
Sometimes one man, or one family, would 
| be in absolute control. 
| “If the owners were progressive and 
| fair-minded, well and good! But there 
were many cases where they were quite 
the reverse. The people of the community 
grumbled over poor service and high rates. 
But they had to take it out in grumbling. 
" Sometimes the people did have good 
service and fair rates—but they grumbled 
just the same. It was the old quarrel be- 
tween the public and the corporation. 


LL this is rapidly becoming ancient his- 
tory. Public service is almost entirely 
out of the hands of small private com- 
panies. [t is furnished by corporations; 
and these new managements realize the 
mutual advantage, to the public and to the 
company, if the customers acquire an 
interest in the business. 

"Under the head of public utilities 
come gas, electric light and power, street 

railways, and telephone and telegraph. 
It is estimated that more than 4,000,000 
people own stock in such corporations. 
‘That certainly includes a large slice of the 
customers of these corporations. 

"In 1914, the electric light and power 
companies sold about 90,000 shares of 
their stocks to just about 4,000 persons. 
Last year almost 2,500,000 shares were 
sold—to some 260,000 persons! That 
shows you how fast this movement is 
growing. 

“Take the Ámencan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, for example. It has 

about3 50,000 stockholders; probably more 
by this time, for it seems as if the number 
grows every day. More than three fourths 
of them own only 25 shares, or less. But 
they do own their little block of stock; and 
gradually those little blocks are growing 
‘in size. 

“ Among these millions of new owners of 
stocks are employees as well as customers. 
Hundreds of business corporations of all 
kinds are encouraging their employees to 
become part-owners in the business, and 
so to receive a share of the profits. 

“Again there is a mutual advantage in 
this. The worker gets an additional re- 
ward for his labor. Naturally, he wants 
this added reward to be as great as pos- 
sible. His common sense tells him that if 
the business is run efficiently it will be 
' more profitable. 

“When hundreds, or even thousands, of 
the employees of a company realize that 
economy and efficiency will put more 
money into their own pockets, they are 
going to strive toward that end. You 
can't blame them for needing this in- 
centive. It is a basic law of human nature. 
Moreover, it satisfies our sense of justice. 

“Early last winter, the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey—one of the 
largest public utility companies—started 
a drive to sell 25,000 shares of its six per 
cent preferred stock to the people in the 
towns where it furnished light, heat, and 
power. The company’s employees did the 
selling. 

“Tn less than six weeks, the drive went 
| ‘over the top,’ 25.583 shares being sold to 
| 55778 purchasers. This spring it sold 


50,000 more shares 1 in the same w ay. The 
company began in 1921 to offer its pre- 
ferred stocks to consumers through these 
selling campaigns; and since then the 
company’s customers have bought about 
$40,000,000 worth of those stocks. 

“That is just one example of what is 
taking place all over the country. It 
means that we, as a nation, are being edu- 
cated in the advantages of thrift. 

“To a great many people, it is also a 
revelation of a new use for money; new to 
them, I mean. The only disturbing factor 
is that some of these new investors are 
not yet able to discriminate between safe 
securities and those which are not safe. 
They have yet to find out that a particular 
stock, or bond, is not necessarily a good 
thing to buy. Many people do not know 
even the A B C of financial security in 
investing. They may learn from ex- 
perience; but the teachings of experience 
are likely to be expensive. I would rather 
see them study the thing before they 
experiment.’ 

Fortunately, there are ways in which 
this growing army of investors can avoid 
making serious mistakes. During the past 
five years, for example, labor organiza- 
tions have established no less than seventy- 
five banks. There should be, and doubt- 
less there is, a desire among the officers of 
these institutions to give special advice 
and counsel to wage earners. 

A laboring man may feel peculiarly at 
home in a "labor bank," but he will find 
himself welcome in any other. A man, or 
a woman, who goes to a bank officer ‘for 
advice in making an investment can count 
on receiving respectful consideration. 

No one m your community is more 
interested. than your banker in helping 
you to save and to invest wisely. If you 
simply leave your money in your savings 
account, he probably will not suggest any 
other use for it. But if you ask him for 
suggestions, he will be glad to talk the 
matter over with you. 


TRE money on deposit in savings ac- 
counts has been growing enormously. 
On January ist of this year, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported that savings de- 
posits, in 884 banks, in selected centers 
throughout the country, amounted to 
more than eight billions of dollars! 

This did not include money deposited 
by individuals in their drawing accounts. 
It did not include all the savings accounts; 
merely those in the 884 banks reporting. 

If, in addition to this huge sum, we 
estimate the billions which investors have 
put into stocks, bonds, mortgages and 
other securities, we begin to realize that 
my banker friend was right when he said 
that this is a thrifty nation, in spite of 
what the pessimists say to the contrary. 

The Savings Bank Association of the 
State of New York reports that the 
148 savings banks in that state gained 
$208,750,000 in deposits during last year! 
Not only that, but there was an increase 
of 141,932 in the number of persons having 
a savings account. The amount of deposits 
has increased 59 per cent in six years. 

And here is a most astonishing thing: 
New York State has a population of ten 
millions. On January Ist, 1926, it had 
over 4,500,000 savings depositors. Almost 
one half of all the men, women, and chil- 
dren in the most populous state in the 
Union had money in the bank! 
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That is surprising enough, but here is 
something still more amazing: I have 
before me a clipping from the Boston 
“Globe,” in which this statement appears: 
“The population of Boston City and the 
suburban district is 2,500,000; and 93 per 
cent of these people have savings ac- 
counts!” Evidently, not only grown-ups 
but thousands of children alio must be 
represented in this total. 


yH the country’s savings banks re- 
ceiving the billions of dollars which 
thrifty Americans are putting by, it seems 
almost incredible that these same thrifty 


Americans should be able also to pur- | 
chase securities. But they apparently can | 


manage to do both—save and invest. 


The American Electric Railway Asso- | 


ciation recently presented some figures in 
regard to ten street railway companies. 
During the previous eighteen months, 
according to these figures, employees and 
patrons fad bought almost $10,000,000 
worth of the securities issued by these ten 
companies. 

Last year, the employees of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey owned 
about 540,000 shane of the company’s 
common stock. Next to the blocks of 
stock owned by the Rockefeller families 
and by philanthropic organizations, such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, the stock 
owned by employees constitutes the 
largest group of holdings. These em- 
ployees, therefore, can say “Me and 
Rockefeller" with peculiar appropriate- 
ness. 

In this company, as in dozens of others, 
stock is offered to emplovees on especially 
favorable terms. Not only is the price 
below the figure prevailing in the open 
market, but the company itself pays part 
of that price. To every dollar which the 
employee pays toward his stock purchase 
the company adds 50 cents. 

More than a year ago, the New York 
Central Railroad, in a three-weeks drive, 
sold more than $12,000,000 of its common 
stock to its own employees. More than 
41,000 of them—about one fourth of all 
the workers on the New York Central road 
—subscribed for stock during those three 
weeks. Before they did this, there had 
been only about 36,500 stockholders al- 
together! This influx of employee-buyers 
more than doubled the total. The stock 
was sold to them on the instalment plan, 
and at $10 to $15 below the market price 
at that time. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is owned by 
146,000 stockholders. More than half of 
them are said to be women—which re- 
minds me of the fact that the weaker sex 
is getting to be a strong factor in this new 
economic revolution. 

A year or two ago, one of the govern- 
ment bureaus analyzed the lists of stock- 
holders in the nation’s industries. It 
classthed them according to occupation— 
everything from butchers to bankers and 
from actors to agriculturists. Can you 
guess which one, of all these occupations, 
furnished the most investors? It may 
surprise vou to know that "housewives" 
led the list. Of course, housewives are 
decidedly plentiful anyway. But I con- 
fess that I hadn’t expected to find many 
of them buying securities. 

Every big bank now has its women's 
department. The National City Bank, in 


New York, the largest in the country, | 


Let it RAIN! 


«t VERYBODY talks about the 
weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it." 

Mark Twain was wrong. Decidedly. 
But he plied a pencil, not a paint 
brush. For painters, who work with 
an all-lead paint, will tell you that a 
lot has been done about the weather. 

Rain, snow, sun—all the causes of 
weathering and deterioration, are 
turned aside when they strike the 
protective film of an all-lead paint. 

This superior paint protection has 
been used for centuries. And still 
today in Dutch Boy pure white-lead, 
all who live in houses have the same 
sure and truly economical means to 
* do something about the weather." 

Boards can’t warp and decay when 
protected with Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint. Made from the metal lead, 
Dutch Boy white-lead is impervious 


IMZCOLER | 


continued 


aint sheds water 


a ducks back 


to moisture. Spread over any surface, 
it forms a tough yet resilient film that 
will not crack with expansion and con- 
traction. Instead, this long-lasting 
paint film wears down gradually and 
evenly, making repainting easy. 

Those who like fine things will ap- 
preciate another side of this all-lead 
paint. It can be easily tinted to any 
desired color. That means you get 
just the tint or shade you want. And 
this paint holds its color indefinitely. 

There are several other economy 
sides to Dutch Boy white-lead. It can 
be mixed in any desired quantity—a 
half pint or twenty gallons. It can be 
bought in small or large amounts—1 
pound tins up to 100 pound kegs. It 
goes far. One gallon covers, hides, 
protects, from 550 to 650 square feet 
of surface. And it can be used for 
almost any kind of painting job— 

a chair or your 
whole house, in- 

" side and out. 

Ask any good 
painter. Orif you 
wish helpful in- 
formation ready 
to refer to at all 
times, send for 
this 


come 


34-page home-owner’s 
paint guide 
“Decorating the Home” it is called. 
Full color illustrations show unusual 
outside and interior effects. Easy-to- 
follow paint formulas, 50 color chips, 
and many money-saving handy hints 
alone are well worth a letter. 

Just address your request to our 
Department of Decoration in'care of 
our nearest branch. Any special ques- 
tions you may have will also be gladly 
answered by the color and paint spe- 
cialists of this department. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway * Boston, 
131 State Street + Buffalo, 116 Ouk 
Street r Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street * Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue * Cleveland, 820 West Su- 
perior Avenue r St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street r San 
Francisco, 485 California 
Street + Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of 
Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue r 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 


Even pail or keg of uhite-lead 
bearing the Dutch Boy trade 
mark i5 a guaranteed all-lead 
product. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 
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$245 
IN 4 DAYS 


I put in 30 hours and 


made a profit of $245 
—L.P.CALKINS,N.Y. 


$4,500 
IN 217 DAYS 


L. D. PAYNE, Iowa, aver- 
aged $20.77 a day for 217 1 
days. . 


TripleYour 
Income 


With This / 
New Plan. 


M EN who have never made more than 
$10 a week have taken this amazing 
lan and made $6,000 a year. Not one, 

ut hundreds have quickly tripled their 
incomes. If you want a week — with 
plenty of opportunity to make $10,000 
a year — send now for the complete plan 


Immediate Earnings 


We offer you work you'll like—im- 
mediate profits—large earnings—per- 
manence—freedom—inspiring | coóper- 
ation—and a wonderful future with a 
fast growing company. We give you a 
plan that is worked out for you in every 
detail. Earnings start immediately and 
grow larger, month by month. A 

Just look at these records: J. W. Tran- 
tum, Conn., has already made as high as 
$167.25 a .week, and he is just getting 
started. T. S. Gil, La., has already 
earned $600 in one month.  DePries 
$7,000 in one year. George, $10,000, a 
year. Hickey, Ont. made $147 in a 
single day. These are just a few cases. 


$2,000,000 a Year 


Ours is the largest company of its kind 
in the world, with sales over $2,000,000 a 
year. We make portable fire-fighting 
equipment for every type building, ap- 
proved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Fyr-Fyter is the most perfect fire- 
killing device ever invented. It shoots 
hundreds of quarts of vapor from one 
quart of liquid. 


Get This FREE Plan 


Only 5° of the market has been sup- 
plied. Everybody needs it—practically 
every factory, office, home, farm, store, 
institution, ete., in your neighborhood. 
Fyr-Fyters cost but a few dollars—they 
sell fast. Just a few sales will make you 
$17 a day. And quantity sales will often 
pay you $30 to $50 a day. 

Send now for the full plan. It may H 
be the turning point of your life. It 


may mean $5,000 to you the first year. Y^ 
It costs nothing to mail the coupon 

Do it NOW. 

FYR-FYTER COMPANY 

1238 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, Ohio 


FYR-FYTER CO., 1238 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me your free book “Building a Permanent In- 
come," and the full plan. 


resisted this trend until last year. Then 
it, too, fell into line and, with considerable 
blowing of trumpets, opened a depart- 
ment for women, and with women in 
charge of it. 

Even the investment banking houses, 
whose sole business is to sell stocks and 
bonds, have a special department for 
women customers. Some of these feminine 
clients buy thousands of dollars’ worth of 
securities a year. Others have only a few 
hundred dollars to invest; but they are 
gradually building up a source of income 
for themselves, and are learning, at the 
same time, how to handle their money. 
A woman of good judgment and sound 
common sense is js to become a shrewd 
and careful investor. As buyers of se- 
curities, women received scant attention 
twenty yearsago. Nowadays, their "trade" 
is an important and growing factor. When 
I go to the vaults where I rent a safe 
deposit box, I find just as many women 
there as men. 

‘In 1925 the National Electric Light 
Association compiled a list similar to the 
Government analysis referred to above. 
Not long before this, two of the big 
electric companies had sold stock to 
13,856 purchasers. The list gave the oc- 
cupations of the nine largest groups of 
these new stockholders as follows: 


326 Laborers 

250 Stenographers 

237 Farmers 

178 Grocers and 
butchers 


3,347 Housewives 
1,064 Minors 

949 Clerks 

401 Salesmen 

336 School-teachers 


There are 7,088 shareholders in these 
nine groups. The housewives, school- 
teachers, stenographers, very likely half 
the minors—girls and boys under age— 
and probably some of the clerks, belong 
to "the female of the species." They con- 
stitute two thirds of the stockholders on 
that list. No wonder I meet so many 
women in the safe deposit vaults. 

One of the smallest groups in that list 
was classified as "'capitalists." There 
were only twenty-eight of them. The 
housewives outnumber them more than 
one hundred to one. 

The truth, of course, is that all those 
investors—housewives, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and so on—are capitalists. It 1s 
a question merely of degree. Webster 
defines a capitalist as “one who possesses 
capital;” and capital is defined as “the 
sum invested in any particular business; 
that part of wealth which is saved and is 
available for, or employed in, future pro- 
duction." 


"| HANKS to our industry and thrift, we 
are a nation of capitalists! Fifteen mil- 
lions of us have put money into business 
stocks. Millions of us have put it into 
bonds of corporations. Even our deposits 
in savings banks are working as capital, 
for the banks have invested a good deal 
of this money in corporate securities. 

George E. Roberts, vice president of the 
National City Bank, recently made this 
prediction: “It requires no stretch of the 
imagination to foresee that the great or- 
ganizations for production, transportation, 
and distribution will be practically owned 
by their employees and by the people 
whom they serve.” 

In other words, they will be owned 
largely by wage earners. And this owner- 
ship will be achieved, not by violently 


disrupting and wrecking business, but by 
methods which will actually make it 
stronger and more efficient. 

Take, for example, the United States 
Steel Corporation, which is considered 
the premier business organization of the 
world. According to a recent statement, 
almost 100 per cent of the new stock- 
holders in the Steel Corporation are em- 
ployees of the company! 

Are the Steel Corporation officials try- 
ing to stem this tide? On the contrary, 
they are doing everything in their power 
to hel it along. They are using every 
pable means to encourage their em- 
ployees to share in the ownership. 

Other companies are doing the same 
thing. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
offers its preferred stock to employees on 
an instalment plan, under which they pa 
for it at the rate of four dollars a mont 
per share. At the company's Lackawanna 
plant, almost 9o per cent of the workers 
employed there subscribed for stock under 
this plan. Of the entire number of workers, 
at all the plants, 60 per cent have bought 
stock. 

In 1924, the employees subscribed for 
about $4,700,000 worth. Last year they 
took considerably more than that amount. 
All the subscriptions are handled by the 
Employees' Savings and Stock Ownership 
department. 


HE meat-packing industry used to be 

in the hands of a few families. Armour 
and Company is an example of this. It 
was founded and built up by P. D. 
Armour; and until recently it was almost 
entirely owned by his descendants. To- 
day, however, the business of Armour and 
Company is owned by about 77,000 per- 
sons! And go per cent of them are small 
stockholders with less than 25 shares 
apiece. Swift and Company is owned by 
alc 50,000 stockholders. The Standard 
Oil of New Jersey by about 300,000 stock- 
holders. Since 1914, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has sold more than half 
a million shares to its customers alone. 

I could go on indefinitely, piling up 
these amazing figures; but rarely I have 
given enough to show you the extent of 
this "revolution." I might add, however, 
that, in addition to their purchases of 
stocks and bonds, the wage earners of this 
country own eighty-four billion dollars of 
insurance. The insurance companies were 
formerly owned by a few individuals. 
Now the policy holders own the companies; 
and there are about forty-five millions of 
these policy holders. 

With these facts before us, it is hard to 
question the statement that we are a 
thrifty nation. We are not stingy or 

enurious! Our standard of living 1s the 
bidhest in the world. We eat more and 
dress better than any other people on the 
face of the earth. We spend a king’s ran- 
som on pleasure; billions for automobiles, 
for movies, for radio. We even chew up 
millions of dollars in the form of chewing 
gum. 

But this is as it should be. I mean that 
it is.a duty, as well as a privilege, to have 
whatever happiness and comfort we can 
afford to enjoy. Apparently, we can afford 
to enjoy a good Neale both. For, in spite 
of all that we spend in these ways, we are 
saving more than ever before. One third 
of all the people in the United States have 
savings accounts! Moreover, twelve years 
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ago, these savings averaged $86 per per- 
son. Now they are almost $200 per person. 

According to Thomas Nixon Carver, 
professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the developments I have been 
describing are leading to a genuine “demo- 
cratization of industry." He declares that 
“the ownership of the factories and plants 
by the workers themselves is coming more 
rapidly in this country than it can pos- 


sibly come in any other." We are wit- | 


nessing the gradual development of true 
public ownership. 

It is only fair to say that a few persons 
do not think this new revolution will 
achieve the results which others expect. 
One of these doubting Thomases is Mr. 
Donald C. Richberg, counsel for the rail- 
way unions. Mr. Richberg claims, for 
instance, that “the consumer who owns a 
few shares in the company from which he 
buys electric light or gas is trying to be 
both a purchaser and a seller at the same 
time.” 

To the average mind, there doesn’t 
seem to be any radical inconsistency in 
that attempt. The owners of a coópera- 
tive store, for instance, are sellers and pur- 
chasers at the same time. The citizens of a 
town which owns its own electric light 

lant are both sellers and purchasers. 
The people of this country own the post- 
office business. Our taxes pay for the serv- 
ice it gives. Every time we buy a postage 
stamp, we are both seller and purchaser. 


r IS undoubtedly true that the small 
stockholders do not now control the busi- 
ness some of whose shares they own. Not 
yet! But if they continue to increase 
their holdings, at the rate which has pre- 
vailed during the past few years, it is not 
a remote possibility that they will achieve 
this control. “Many mickles make a 
muckle.” As the amount of stock held 
by the small owners increases, and as they 
become educated in what is to their in- 
terest and the interest of the business— 
the two being identical anyway—they 
will become a factor to be reckoned with, 
even by a management which would pre- 
fer not to reckon with them. 

The small stockholder, even standing 
alone, can assert himself—and sometimes 
does. As one of the owners of the busi- 
ness, he has a perfect right to ask and to 
receive information concerning its affairs. 
He can gather other small stockholders 
around him, uniting them in a solid 
nucleus which will have a force not to be 
ora, All of which will help to educate 
these small investors, not only as to their 
rights but as to their responsibilities also. 

As investors we have much to learn. 
As John Moody said, some of us do not 
vet know the A B C of how to buy safely. 
But when we have been smart enough to 
earn money, and wise enough to save it, 
I don’t believe we will stop there. I be- 
lieve we will try to learn how to keep it— 
to have it work for us in the future, as we 
have worked for it in the past. 


“MOFFETT Has the Combination 
That Will Open Any Door” is a re- 
markably helpful interview in which 
the head of an important steel com- 

ny describes the steps in his career. 

is methods are within reach of 
everyone, as you will see next month 
when you read this interestingarticle. 


“ABSOLUTELY 
NO GOOD” 


—for anything but Dandruff 


HIS WON'T cure measles or whooping 

cough—and it won't mend a broken leg. 
In short, it's emphatically not a “cure-all.” But 
it will eliminate dandruff and itching scalp— 
in 10 days. And if you use it occasionally there- 
after —you never will have any dandruff on your 
scalp— or on your coat collar. 


And we mean what we say; there's a written 
guarantee in every package. At the end of 10 
days your scalp is clean. If not, just write to us 
and get your money back by return mail. We'll 
trust you to treat us fairly. 


This offer may seem unusual to you; but it 
doesn't worry us. We've already tested this 
product for 4 years on several thousand people 
who had dandruff. 


We make several products. So be sure to 
ask for the Van Ess Special Dandruff Massage. 
It comes in a bottle with our patented rubber 
massaging cap. Your druggist gives you the 
money-back warrant. 


P. S. It also keeps tbe hair well-groomed. 


© 1926, V. E. L 


Dandruff Massage 
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With a list of ozer 400 
regular charge customers 
among the leading fam- 
ilies of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, the Appleton 
Grocery Co. continues 
the leadership long held 
by this store under the 
name of Sill’s 


i dl 4 à 
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Clie to these products advertised in the Womans Home Companion 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Buick Motor Cars 
Dodge Automobile 
Ford Automobile 
Franklin Automobile 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


American Face Brick 

American Radiators 

Amerlcan Walnut 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seat 

Crane Plumbing Fixtures 

Gyp-Lap 

Oriental Stucco 

Richardson Heating and Cook- 
ing apparatus 

Sheetroc 

andard Plumbing Fixtures 


Upson Processed Board 
Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Association 


CLOTHING AND DRY 
GOODS 

Carter's Knit Underwear 

Denton's Soft Kait Sleeping 
Garments 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Esmond Blankets 

Glover's Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

H. & W, Co. Sta-Down 
Brassieres 

Holeproof Hosiery 

Indian Head Clothes for 
Children 

Kuynee sults for Boys 

Kotex 

Nashua Blankets 

Onyx Hosiery 

Pepperell Sheets, Sheeting, 
Pillow Cases and Pillow 


Tubing 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
P. N. Pract Front Corsets 


Spencer Corsets 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 


CONFECTIONER Y 
Oh Henry! Candy Bars 


DRUGS AND TOILET 
GOODS 


Absorbine, Jr. 
jax mbs 
Allen's Foot-Ease 
Arden Venetían Tollet 
Preparations 
Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 
Brownatone 
Cheramy's Cappi and April 
vers Perfumes 


Chesebrough Vaseline Products 


Colzate's Ribbon Dental 
Cream 

Creme Eleaya 

Cutex Manicure Preparations 

Daggett & Ramsdell s Perfect 
Cold Cream 

Del-A-Tone 


(Advertisers of products listed below regularly use quarter pages and over) 


Del-A-Tone Cream 

Deodo 

Dorothy Gray Tollet Articles 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Dr. West's Tooth Brush 

Eno—The World Famed 
Effervescent Salt 

Fatry Soa 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glazo Nail Polish 

Glostora 

Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine 

Golden Glint Shampoo 

Goldman's, Mary T., Hair 
Color Restorer 

Helena Rubenstein's Valaze 
Preparations 

Hennafoam Shampoo 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, 
Beauty Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

Ingram's Milkweed Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory soap 

Jergen's Lotion 

Johnson's Baby Powder 

Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 

Kolynos Dental Cream 

Lifebuoy Health Soap 

Liquid Arvon 

Listerine 

Luden's Menthol Cough 
Drops 

Lysol Disinfeetant 

May-Breath Tablets 

Mennen Borated Taleum 
Powder 

Mum Preparations 

Neet 

Nonspi Deodorant 

Norlda Vanitie Case 

Nujol 

Odorono Preparations 

Osborn Blue Handle 
Brushes 

Packer's Liquid Shampoo 

Palmolive Soap 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pepsodent Dentifrice 

Phillip's Milk of Magnesia 

Pompe reams 

Pond's € ns 

Pro-ph y- "tie Tooth Brush 

Pyrex Nursing Bottle 

Resinol Soup 

Roger & Gallet Products 

Sal Hepatica 

Squibb’s Products 

Unguentine 

Vantine's Temple Incense 

Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 

West Electric Hair Curlers 

Wildroot Cocoanut Oll sham- 


poo 

Wildroot Hair Tonic 

Woodbury's Facial Prepa- 
rations 


RS 


Yardleys, Old English 
Lavender Soap 
Zonlte 


FOODS AND FOOD 
BEVERAGES 


Armour's star Products 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

Beech-Nut Products 

B. & M. Fish Flakes 

Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 

rer Rabbit Molasses 

Burpee's Seeds 

Cal fornia Canned Asparagus 

‘allfurnia Ripe Olives 

‘allfornia Walnut Growers 

'ampbell's Soups 

‘anned Hawaiian Pineapple 


erto 

‘ream of Wheat 

risco 

Davis Baking Powder 

Del Monte Products 

Diamond Crystal Salt 

or Cranberries 

ont Crackers 

Purebred Seeds 

Fleischmann's Yeast 

Form Oolong Tea 

Foulds’ Macaroni Products 

French's Cream salad 
Mustard 

French's D. S. F. Mustard 

Fruit Dispatch Co. 
Bananas 

Gold Medal Flour 

Grape Nuts 

Heinz 57 Varieties 

Hellmann's Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnalse 

Jell-O 

Kellogg's Pep 

Kitchen Bouquet 

Klim 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Lemco 

Libby's Products 

Maxwell House Coffee 

Mazola Salad and Cooking Oil 

Mellin's Food 

Minute Tapioca 

Morton's Salt 

National Biscuit Company 
(Uneeda Bakers) 

None such Mince Meat 

Ovaltine 

Pillsbury Pancake Flour 

Post Toasties 

Postum 

Quaker Oats 

Quaker Puffed Rice 

Quaker Puffed Wheat 

Koyal Baking Powder 

Royal Fruit Gelatin 

Sealdsweet Florida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 

Shredded Wheat 

Snowdrift 

Nteero Bouillon Cubes 

Sun-Matd Raisins 

Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 

sunshine Biscuits 

Swans Down Cake Flour 


Swift's Premium Brand 
Products 

Swift's "sllverleaf" Brand 
Pure Lard 

Wesson Oil 


Wheatena— The Whole Wheat 


Cereal 
FURNITURE AND 
FURNISHINGS 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
Bird's Neponset Rugs 
Blabon Linoleum 


Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 


Du Pont Washable Tontine 

Fireside Industries, Inc. 

Globe Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases 

Imperial Tables 

Karpen Furniture 

Kiddie Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Kroehler Living Room 
Furniture 

Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Furniture 

Masland Argonne Rugs 

Mirro Aluminum Ware 

Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 

Nappanee Dutch 
Kitchenet 

Noelting Faultless Casters 

Orinoka Draperies and 
Upholsteries 

Ozite Rug Cushion 

Puritan Cretonnes 

Silver's La-La-By Products 

Simmons Beds and Bedroom 
Furniture 

Stevens Bed Spreads 

Whittall Rugs 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Aluminum Wares Assoclation 

Alaska Freezer 

Automatie Double Duty 
Refrigerator 

Ball Fruit Jars 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper 


erhot Electric Cooker 

Fostoria Glassware 

Griswold Kitchen Ware 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hoover Electric Suction 
Sweeper 

Hotpoint Eleetrie Devices 

Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher 

Libbey safedge Glassware 

Lorain Ovenheat Regulator 

O-Cedar Mop 

One Minute Washer 

Osborn Blue Handle Brushes 

Premier Duplex Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 

Pyrex Oven Ware 

Red Star Oil Stove 

Singer Sewing Machines 

J | Super Vac 

Household 

ppliances 

White Mountain Freezer 


ambers Fireless Gas Range 


White Mountain Refrigerators 


JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE 


Community Plate 

Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Seth Thomas Clocks 

‘Tudor Plate 

Wallace Silver 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 


PAINTS AND HARDWARE 


Alabastine 
Detroit White Lead Works 
— Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
Glidden Paints and Varnishes 
“Lacq” 
Sherwin-Williams Paints 
and Varnishe 
Valentine's Val 
and Enamel 


SHOES AND SHOE 
FURNISHINGS 


Arch Preserver Shoe 
Cantilever Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes 
Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co 

Rubber and Canvas Footwear 
Julian & Kokenge Foot-Savers 
Queen Quality shoes 


SOAPS AND HOUSF- 
KEEPERS' SUPPLIES 


A. P. W. Toilet Papers 
b-O 


spar Varnish 


Colgate's Fab 

Fairbank's Gold Dust 
Washing Powder 

Fels-Naptha Soap 

Pox Insecticide 

Ivory Soap Flakes 

Johnson's Liquid Wax 

LaFrance For Washing 

Liquid Veneer 

Lux 

Old Dutch Cleanser 

Old English Wax 

P. & G. The White Napbtha 


Soap 
Sani-Flush 
Sapolio 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 


Book of Knowledge 
Dennison Paper Novelties 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Eaton's Highland Linen 
Stationery 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Greeting Cards Assn. 
LePage's Glue 
Standard Diaries 
Ward's A-Line-A-Day Book 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pen 
TOYS AND GAMES 
Parker Games 
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| bought this business 


An interesting slant on the LOCAL 


value of NATIONAL advertising 
By W. G. Appleton, Pres., 


The Appleton Grocery Co., successor to Sill’s, Berkeley, California 


ECENTLY I purchased 
Sill’s, the leading gro- 
cery store of Berkeley, 

California. 

Sill’s had been known to the 
people of Berkeley for over 25 
years. The Sill’s management 
retired with honor and profit. 
People believed in Sill’s. Every 
one in Berkeley knew that its 
quality and prices were right. 

In analyzing this faith in 
Sill’s I found that one of the 
things that had contributed 
most to it was the selling of 
nationally advertised products. 

Sill’s had operated on the 
principle that the soundest 
way to build a business is to 
build it on nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. The results 
looked good to me. I banked 
on the stability of those results 
when I bought the business. 

With the same well-known 
products I started out with the 
reputation Sill’s had estab- 
lished. Those products, square 
dealing, and good service are 
holding it for me. 

Now I imagine someone's 
saying, "Yes, you had a value 
there, but aren't you crediting 
national advertising with too 
much influence? It doesn't, 
for instance, reach — —— 


Here, then, are some facts: 


There's one newspaper for a 
Berkeley merchant to use. It 
is a good sheet; I useit. But a 
single national publication— 
The Woman's Home Compan- 
ion—goes regularly into half 
as many Berkeley homes as 
the newspaper. 


This national publication 
carries in every issue (I’ve 
averaged this) a volume of 
grocery item advertising equal 
to 733 full pages of my local 


newspaper. I sell most of those ' 


products. 


The housewives of Berkeley 
who read this advertising are 
the kind of women who nat- 
urally patronize a service gro- 
cery like Sill’s was, like ours 
is. They live in homes that are 
most typical of this “City of 
Homes." I have checked this 
by the addresses of Compan- 
ion subscribers on typical 
Berkeley residential streets. 


That it is sound business for 
me in the grocery business in 
Berkeley to feature Compan- 
ion-advertised products I am 
convinced, as I believe any 
merchant ‘anywhere would be 
convinced if he had the facts 
that similarly apply to his 
business in his community. 


TO RETAIL MERCHANTS 


No matter where you do business, your neigh- 
borhood is thickly spotted with many of the 
1,900,000 homes in which the Woman’s Home 
Companion is read. 


These homes, you will find, are of the better 
type. In them live the families whose business 
is most valuable to you. 


Right now the women in these homes are 
reading manufacturers’ advertisements in the 
Woman's Home Companion—advertisements 
of products you carry. 


You can capitalize on this advertising, you 
can get the valuable trade of Woman's Home 
Companion readers, Thousands of successful 
merchants are doing it in this easy, simple way: 


First: Carry the merchandise advertised in 
the Woman's Home Companion. 


Second: Feature this merchandise—let people 
know that you carry these Companion-adver- 
tised products. 


Why not start now to make your store known 
as the place where these products can be 
bought? Begin now to build up a clientele of 
steady-buying, profitable Woman's Home Com- 
panion customers, 


In thelist of Companion-advertised products 
at the left, check those in your line and start 
featuring them now. Also ask salesmen and 
representatives of these lines for advertising 
and display suggestions. They will be glad to 
give them to vou. 


WOMAN'S HOME | 
COMPANION 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
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The handiest 
paste package 


you ever used 


“... that’s the slickest proposition 
I've seen in a long time. A wonder- 
ful improvement over any paste 
package I've ever used. I can't for 
the life of me see why someone 
it long 


didn't invent GHO:S sa" 


Wonderful 
NEW Spreader 


UST pick the tube up—hold vertically 
Jike a paint brush—and spread. Over the 
tube's mouth is a patented, flexible rubber 
tip, which forms the spreader. When you 
start spreading, a small slit in this rubber 
tip opens, allowing just enough paste to 
come through. When you stop spreading, 
this slit closes. Then lay tube down. 
That’s all. Works better than a brush— 
spreads like the human finger. And the 
remarkable part is, it always works this 
way until the paste is used up. 


Always ready 


HawpniEsT package ever invented for paste or mu- 
cilage. No cap to unscrew or lose. No brush. No 
water to supply. No drying up—seals itself when 
not in use. Clean to handle—no spreading with 
finger — never leaks. Operates with one hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap tube, ordinary spreader 
tube or water-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or 
mucilage. 


Try it — send 10c 


Jusr as you use LePage's Glue for a strong joint, 
use LePage's Spreader Paste for quick, convenient 

asting—two different products for different needs. 
it you ever use PASTE, give yourself a chance to 
try this new package. Send coupon and 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) today for regular-size tube. 
Russia Cement Co., Dept. 02, Gloucester, Mass. 


LE PAGES 
Spreader 
PASTE > 


LEPAGE'S 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


Dept. 02, Gloucester, Mass. 


I enclose 10 cents coin or stamps) for which 
please send me one tube of the NEW LePage's 


Spreader Paste. (Note to Office Managers: 
Dozen tube carton sent for $1.00.) 


It Wasn't What He Knew About Banks 
That Made Him a Banker 


(Continued from page 34) 


and pity, he declared that I was ‘the 
skinniest boy’ he ever saw—and let me go. 

“The kind of life I led after I went to 
work," laughed Mr. Jonas, “kept me just 
as 'skinny' as ever. In addition to the 
seven A. M. to six P. M. schedule I have 
just mentioned, I went to business school 
at night and studied bookkeeping. 

“At first, the cost of my tuition took 
every cent I could save out of my wages— 
and more too. But I soon found ways of 
making myself useful at the school, so I 
was allowed to work out part of the 
expense.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that at 
thirteen and fourteen years of age you 
worked all day, and at night studied book- 
keeping, in addition to doing still other 
work?’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jonas, smiling at my 
evident incredulity, ‘“‘Why not? A boy 
in his teens has an almost limitless ca- 
pacity for doing something. If you doubt 
this, just watch him! Most boys would 
really enjoy doing things that are worth 
while. The trouble is usually with the 
parents. They take the joy out of these 
things, in the boy’s mind, by calling them 
‘work,’ or by using them as a means of 
punishment. . 

“Instead of thinking that such things 
are a privilege, the boy begins to think 
they are a penance. Naturally, he tries 
to escape them. He puts as much energy, 
physical and mental, into play—just be- 
cause it is called 'play'—as he would 
gladly put into work, if you didn't call it 
‘work.’ 

“ After I had finished the course in the 
business school, I got a job as clerk for a 
lace house. I was only fifteen then. The 
business was interesting and I had no 
difficulty with the work. After a while I 
secured a better position as bookkeeper 
with another firm, J. Ullman and Son, 
wholesale dealers in baskets and willow 
ware. I stayed with them until I was 
nineteen, when the business was sold to 
Charles Zinn and Company—and I was 
sold with it." 

* What do you mean by 'sold with it 
I asked. 

“T had been industrious, loyal, and 
capable," said Mr. Jonas, with his usual 
quiet directness, "and my employer re- 
quested the new firm to 'buy' me, along 
with the business. The Zinn firm said they 
didn't need a bookkeeper; but if I had to 
be included in the deal, all right! They 
would give me a trial as salesman on the 
road. 


“F DIDN'T know whether I should like 

being a salesman; but it was a chance 
to learn something more, so I accepted the 
offer. I did learn a good many things. 
Most important of all, I learned to know 
people; and that is the essential thing, 
not only in business but also in life. 

“I found the work interesting," he 
went on. “For that matter," he said, with 
a smile, “I never have found any work 
uninteresting. And a job is like a 
human being. If you treat it with con- 
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tempt, you will never get much out of it. 

“I stayed ‘on the road’ about six years. 
Meanwhile, in 1893, when I was twenty- 
four years old, I married. That is an 
important event in any young man’s life. 
It was the most important of all the events 
in my own experience, for my wife has 
been, and still is, my greatest help and 
inspiration. 

“Life would have been a very different 
thing without her generous coöperation 
and loyalty; the old-fashioned loyalty 
which is none too common, it seems to me, 
in modern marriage. 

“Of course I wanted to take my bride 
on a wedding journey,” he continued; “‘but 
I couldn’t spare much time or money 
either. So, with the firm's consent, I took 
her with me on my regular selling trip. 

“That combination business-and-wed- 
ding journey had certain far-reaching re- 
sults. One of the things, which [TAM 
Jonas places high on the list of what she 
considers her wifely duties, is a regard for 
my comfort and well-being. You can see 
for yourself," he said, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, “how changed I am 
from the skinny lad who turned that old 
shopkeeper's wrath to pity. Perhaps my 
wife has fed me not wisely, but too well. 

* With her ideas along that line, she 
could .not reconcile herself to my putting 
up with the discomforts of commercial 
traveling. Even leaving that out of the 
question, she rebelled at the separation 
involved. She did not want to have only 
a part-time husband! And, after what I 
have just been saying, you can under- 
stand that I didn't want only a part-time 
wife. 

“Tt was a hard problem for me to solve. 
I hadn't received a large salary. My 
savings amounted to very little; and 
without capital I couldn't start a busi- 
ness of my own. 


SIS MY trips through the Middle West, 
I had heard a good deal of talk about 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, whose head office was in Mil- 
waukee. People declared it was a strong, 
safe company, and growing fast. I said to 
myself: ‘I won't need capital to be a life 
insurance agent. And if I can sell baskets, 
I can sell insurance.’ 

“The next time I was in Milwaukee, I 
went to the Northwestern Mutual main 
office and asked if they had a repre- 
sentative in Brooklyn. I was told that 
they had; but he was an elderly man and 
probably would be glad of a young as- 
sistant. This turned out to be the case, 
so I gave up my job as basket salesman 
and began to solicit life insurance. 

“I did pretty well the first year. I had 
a good many friends in Brooklyn, and 
naturally I went to them first. But my 
acquaintances shook their heads dis- 
couragingly and said, 'You're getting 
along all right now. But just wait! After 
you've exhausted the list of your friends, 
e be through! You won't get any- 

ody else." 

“However, they turned out to be false 


hard work is all that is 


Horses do hard work and 


more. 


There is a mistaken idea 
in many men's minds that 


necessary for success. 


t nothing but their board. 
Day laborers do hard work 
and remain day laborers 
always. Send for the book 
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your brain? 


you realize how much more you 
could do and earn if you gave your- 
self a real chance— if, for instance, you 
knew the secret of fifteen minutes a day? 

Which of these men is most like you? 
The laborer, shoveling coal all his days? 
Or the skilled man, working hard for 
eight hours but making no real progress? 
Or the factory superintendent, who has 
a little more leisure and hope? Or the 
really big man, whose earning capacity 
has zo limit, and who gets more interest- 
ing play and recreation into his life than 
all the others put together? 

Said Emerson: “Any man with an 
ordinary common brain can make good 
if he has the willingness to run that 
brain up to 8o per cent of its highest 
efficiency.” 

The secret of running your brain up 
to 80 per cent or more of its 
true capacity is no longer a 

secret, in the true sense 
ofthe word. Forover 
400,000 ambitious 
people have learned 


it, and put it to work for themselves. 

You can learn the secret as they did 
from a wonderful little book which is 
offered on this page. This book is free; 
it gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 
the most famous library in the world — 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


—and the wonderful part it can play in 


your mental life. 
Every well-informed man or woman should at 


least know something about this wonderful 
library. The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has so chosen and arranged its 418 great 
masterpieces that, in even fifteen 
minutes a day, you can get from 
the “Harvard Classics" the culture, 
the knowledge of men and of life, and 
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This is the free book, and 
this is the coupon that will 
bring it to you. Send for it 
TODAY. 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


the broad viewpoint that can alone 
win for you an outstanding and solid 
success 

You are earnestly invited to have 
a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 
It is free, will be sent by mail, and 
i obligation whatever. 
and mail it 


involves no 
Tear off this 
today. 


coupon 


By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, please advise how 
I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


The publichers cannot undertake to send the booklet 
tree to children 
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Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will fee/ as 
smooth as it /ooks 
if you quickly heal 

the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


Even the sharpest razor leaves lit- 
erally hundreds of tiny unseen 
nicks in your skin. Yet they can 
be quickly healed! ... At the first 
touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac your 
skin tingles with the rush of heal- 
ing circulation. 


Then, the tingling over, your 
face feels cool, refreshed! Used 
daily — Pinaud’s Lilac actually 
toughens your skin—without in 
the least coarsening it. 


You'll like its clean, lilac odor! 
At all drug and department stores. 
Look for the signature of Ed. Pi- 
naud in red on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD'S 
LILAC 
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| everywhere. 


| loyal co-worker. 
| to make any sacrifice that was required of 


prophets. Within a few years I was 
writing more insurance than any other 
agent in the Brooklyn feld." 

** But how did you happen to become a 
banker?” I asked. 

“That came in 1905,” he said, “when I 
had been an insurance agent for a little 
more than ten years. A group of Brooklyn 
business men thought there was an open- 
ing for a new bank. They asked me to be 
its president.” 

“But why did they ask you?” I per- 
sisted. "Were they men who knew vou 
through your life insurance work?" 

"No... not that," he said slowly. 
“You see, I never have felt that money- 
getting is the greatest thing in life, nor 
that business responsibilities are the only 
responsibi ities a man should recognize. 
There are human responsibilities which 
should not be ignored. 

“Feeling as I did about this, I began, 
even as a young man, to be interested in 
charities. I gave what I could afford to 
give in money. [ also gave time and 
service to the best of my ability. In this, 
as in everything else, my wife was my 
She never was unwilling 


her. 

“I believed that another of our re- 
sponsibilities is toward children; and so I 
became interested in the schools. When 
Hon. Seth Low was elected mayor of New 
York, he appointed me as a member of the 
board of education. There was no salarv. 
It was purely an honorary position. I was 
reappointed by Mayor McClellan and re- 
mained on the board for about seven 
years. 


OW let me answer your question. 

The organizers of the new bank were 
men whom I knew through these other in- 
terests. I had organized a hospital in Brook- 
lyn. These men had been my associates 
in this and in similar efforts. In the 
conduct of such affairs, there i js just as 
ample opportunity to show one's business 

rinciples and ability as in anything else. 

Evidendy. my associates approv ed of my 
principles and—well,”” he smiled, “they 
were at least hopeful of my ability.” 

“Buthowabout you?" Iasked. ““Weren’t 
you afraid to take the job?’ Ñ 

“No,” he said, “I wasn’t afraid. The 
fundamentals of business are the same 
It is a question of integrity, 
industry, and judgment. The technique 
of one kind of business differs from that of 
another kind. But I knew I could hire 
men who were technically competent. 

“Your ability to walk in one direction, 
or another, does not depend on the di- 
rection. It depends on your ability to 
walk! If you can walk east, you can walk 
north, south, or west. It is your own feet 
that carry you; not the compass. 

“We started the new bank in 1905, 
calling it the Citizens’ Trust Company. 
We began ‘with $500,000 capital and 
$125,000 surplus. Incidentally, my salary 
was considerably less than I had been 
earning as a life insurance solicitor, but I 
didn't worry about that, either. 

**On the recommendation of a business 
friend, on whose judgment I knew I could 
rely, I engaged a young man, James H. 
Conroy, who was then a clerk in another 


bank. d 
“<I know him,’ my friend said. ‘I knew 
his father and his brother. They are 


honest, industrious, and absolutely square; 
the finest Irishmen I ever met!’ 

“In more than twenty years,” said Mr. 
Jonas, “I’ve never had occasion to difer 
with that verdict. Mr. Conroy is now our 
senior vice president and a director in the 
bank. 

“I can tell you—what every executive 
will tell you if he is truthful—that ‘the 
man at the top’ is there chiefly because he 
has picked the right men as co-workers, 
and has treated them right after he has 
picked them. 

“The test of an executive is his ability 
to handle human beings, to build up an 
efficient, harmonious, and loyal organi- 
zation. Without that, his business is only 
a one-cylinder affair. 


MY INTEREST in human beings hap- 
pens to be natural and spontaneous. lt 
was born and bred in me. ButI cannothelp 
realizing that it is an immensely valuable 
asset. Some of our men have been offered 
positions at higher salaries than we are 
paying them now; yet they have refused 
to leave us. That makes me very proud. 
for it seems to imply two things: they are 
loyal because of their past experience with 
me, and thev have faith in me for the 
future. 

“Here is one reason for their faith: 
From the very beginning, I have believed 
in growth. A sound, healthy business ox gh: 
to grow, just as any other sound and 
healthy organism should grow. 

“We began this growth from the time 
we started the Citizens’ Trust Company. 
twenty-one years ago. The first thing to 
be done was to lay a solid foundation on 
which to build. That could be done only 
through following sound and safe banking 
methods and by giving a quality of service 
which would win friends. We did both. 

"About a year after we opened for 
business, the president of the Broadway 
Bank. in Brooklyn, died. The directors 
were mainly elderly men with other inter- 
ests. None of them wanted to be the new 
president. I knew all this; and I proposed 
to my own board of directors that we buy 
the Broadway Bank and consolidate it 
with the Citizens’ Trust Company. It 
was larger and richer than our institution, 
so the proposal was rather startling. But 
my associates had enough confidence in 
me to agree to it. We effected the con- 
solidation, thus saving -the expense of 
having two managements instead of one. 

“When I made the proposition to the 
directors of the Broadway Bank, they 

naturally wanted some assurance that | 
would be able to ‘swing’ the larger enter- 
prise. So I went to Mr. Richard Dela- 
held, president of the National Park Bank, 
one of the strongest in New York City and 
one with which I had pleasant business 
relations. 

“Will you lend me a million dollars if 
I need it?’ I said to him. 

*** Certainly! he replied. 

“This evidence of faith convinced the 
Broadway Bank directors, and the con- 
solidation went through. 

" [n 1907 came one of the worst financial 
panics in many years. There were so 
many bank failures that depositors caught 
the contagion of fear. You could scarcely 
blame them, for they could not be sure 
that the next disaster would not rob them 
of their own precious savings. 

“Every banker knew that he might be 
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J Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


HE who systematically uses paint and var- | his garage and his car; his barn and his im- 
nish prevents deterioration. He stops | plements; his church, school, town hall; every- 
at the very source that greatest of property | thing that is his or has his interest. Surely 
losses. What greater insurance could he buy? | the broadest of insurance. policies is framed 


— coverage for his SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 41st Street, New York in these seven words 
house and his office A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products NS Save the surface 
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called on, any day, to pay out more money 
than he could be expected, under ordinarv 
conditions, to have on hand. Although 
the Citizens’ Trust Company was abso- 
lutely sound, it must be prepared for this 
emergency. So once more I went to Mr. 
Delaheld and asked him if I could count 
on him, if we had to meet any extraor- 
dinary drafts on our funds. 

“Im not worrying about you,’ he said. 
‘T'll pay every dollar of your deposits if 
necessary. I wish I could be as sure of 
some other banks as I am of vours. Go 
back home and don't lose any sleep about 
what may or may not happen.’ 

“That shows how important it is to 
build on a rock bottom of integrity and of 
sound credit. As it turned out, we did not 
have to appeal for help. And this, too, 
was a proof of the power of well-earned 
confidence. 

" [n 1914 we acquired a third bank; the 
Manufacturers’ National of Brooklyn. 
Later, we changed our name to the Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company, which we have 
since retained. 

"During my negotiations with the 
officials of that bank, I noticed a rather 
peculiar coincidence. It seemed as if, 
every time I asked for specific informa- 
tion, someone would say, 'Wait just a 
minute! We'll call Henry.' And when 
Henry had been summoned, he would tell 
me what I wanted to know. I soon learned 
to save time by going straight to Henry 
myself. 

“ Naturally, I was impressed. After the 
consolidation, I kept an observing eve on 
Henry. I gave him a more responsible 
position. À few vears later, when we took 
over the West Side Bank, in New York, I 
put Henry in charge of it. 

“Still later, when we acquired the 
Columbia Bank, whose main office was at 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Forty-third Street, 
Henry was placed in charge of that very 
important office. He is now a vice presi- 
dent and director, and is at the head of 
the Credit Conference Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company. 

* He was only a junior clerk at the time 
when his superior officers were asking me 
to wait while they ‘called Henry.’ If any 
young man wants to know the secret of 

romotion, he can find it in the story of 
Henry C. Von Elm. 


*QUNCE we bought the Broadway Bank, 

twenty years ago, we have acquired 
many other banks. In no case have we sim- 
ply cleaned out the old staff of employees 
and installed a new set of workers. That, it 
seems to me, would show a spirit of ruth- 
lessness that would destroy the faith and 
the loyalty which should be the corner 
stones of an organization. 


“T believe in humanity in business! In 
one of the banks which we acquired I 
noticed an old man hobbling painfully 
around the place. I asked about him and 
was told that he was a messenger and 
watchman named Sullivan. I had him 
come to my office. 

"'How long have you been with the 
bank?' I asked him. 

“*Twenty-two years, he said. 

“*Do you work every day?’ 

“Every day and Sundays,’ he told me. 

“When do you take your vacation? 

“Oh, I never take a vacation!’ he said. 
‘The bank couldn't spare me?” 

"Well, I said, we're going to try it 
now. You go off for a month's rest. Your 
pav will go on as usual.’ 

“He went out, with tears of gratitude 
in his eves. The bank owed him twenty 
vacations; but he had been afraid to ask 
for one, so he never had been given one. 

“When he came back, at the end of the 
month, he seemed no better. So I inquired 
into his circumstances, found out how 
much he would need to support him, and 
Range to have him receive a pension for 
ife. 


"IS ANOTHER bank which we acquired 
the president wasold and ill. On account 
of his age and his health, he could not 
continue in that position. We might 
simply have turned him out. He had not 
been in our service previously, and we 
might have claimed that we were not re- 
sponsible for him. Instead, we paid him a 
pension which supported him in comfort 
until he died. 

“In these and in other cases, I felt that 
in buving a business I had also bought the 
faithful servants of that business—just as 
I myself was once ‘bought’ by a new 
employer. This is one of those human 
responsibilities which, as I said before, I 
believe should be recognized as an ob- 
ligation. 

“It often happens," he said, smiling, 
"that when we have accepted these re- 
sponsibilities, and have put them down 
on the debit side of life's ledger, we find 
that they belong on the credit side in- 
stead! Some people never give themselves 
the chance to learn this interesting fact 
about bookkeeping." 1 

“ Apropos of bookkeeping,” I said, “you 
spoke of the fact that you knew you could 
hire men who understood the technical 
side of banking. But even though an 
executive doesn’t have to do the detail 
work himself, can he command the respect 
of his subordinates if he doesn't know how 
it should be done?” 

“Under certain conditions,” said Mr. 
pus “yes! I think he can. Suppose you 

ecome the head of a business which is 


new to you. The men undeg you may 
know—and they know that they know— 
certain small groups of details which are 
*business Greek' to you. But if you, 
standing above it all, prove that you see 
it as a whole, that you see it clearly, and 
that you know how to make it ‘march,’ 
they will respect you. 


“THE whole is greater than any of its 
parts. And any man who can master 
the whole, can master the parts. If, while 
you are doing this, you don’t bluff, if you 
don’t pretend to know what you do not 
know, you will receive not mere respect, 
but a very cordial and friendly respect. 
“As for myself, I wasn’t so ignorant of 
technical details as it may seem. I had 
been a bookkeeper. When we started the 
Citizens’ Trust Company we had a small 
staff; and in balancing our accounts I 
often came to the assistance of my clerks. 
They used to say I had an uncanny 
ability to put mv finger on the spot that 
was causing differences or difficulty. Even 
to-day my help is sometimes in demand | 
to solve some troublesome detail. 
"Perhaps that is another test of an 


"executive. He should know how to do 


every phase of the work of his organiza- 
tion; but he himself should do as little of 
it as possible. He should have other men 
doing it—and doing it right. That is what 
you might call ‘the ideal state’ in business. 

“For years I worked toward this ideal 
state. Until about four years ago, I never 
took a vacation. Now Í take a month or 
more every year. I live at my country 
place on Long Island. And I don't come 
into town on Saturday; I usually play 
golf instead. 

“T do not follow this program because 
I am getting lazy, or self-indulgent. I am 
simply acting on a principle which I know 
to be all-important: A business must not 
be like an arch which will collapse if 
the keystone—one man—is removed. Tt 
should be more like a regiment of soldiers 
which, with the commander gone, will 
fight on under other leadership; and not 
because of the identity of the leader but 
because all their traditions and training 
and faith and loyalty have made them 
eager and able to fight. 

" You see how it is," he said, with his 
slow, gentle smile; “I come back inevi- 
tably to the human element. That is'the 
essence of business and of living. Some of 
my friends—over-kind ones, perhaps— 
have referred to me on public occasions as 
‘the man who humanized banking.’ I 
would rather have that said of me than to 
be called ‘a Napoleon of finance,’ a ‘com- 
mercial Cæsar,” a ‘master of millions,’ or 
any other fanciful title that would sound 
only like the clinking of dollars.” 


Dick Halliburton Has Followed the Royal Road to Romance 


comfort, and my mother’s gentle nursing, 
if only I would say the word. 

“But I wouldn’t say it! 

“Out of the hospital a second time, I 
had a stroke of luck (instead of sun); I 
managed to get myself signed on a miser- 
able little vessel bound for Hull, England. 
Of course I had my seaman’s papers from 
the Student Reserves, but, even then, 


(Continued from page 28) 


heaven only knows why they signed me 
on. I had lost thirty pounds, and my 
head was still tied up in bandages. Per- 
haps it was my dingy bandages that 
turned the trick. The skipper probably 
mistook me for a hard-boiled seaman 
fresh from a scrap. 

“I wish I could make you see that 
wretched little boat. She was built of 


green timbers, and her beams were already 
uckling and letting the water in. In face, 
she was so small and so unseaworthy that 
she almost sank every time a big fish 
mace its tail! 

"ve sailed on twenty ships since, but 
nothing was ever so mad as that first 
experience. The captain was the toughest 
customer I have ever come across, and 
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A view in the Carrie boiler 
house of theCarnegieSteel 
Co., Rankin, Pennsylva- 
nia, showing boiler leads 
and main steam header. 
The valves and fittings 
are of extra heavy Crane 
electric cast steel. B.Floer- 
sheim & Co., Pittsburgh, 
piping « ontracte ors. 


Carnegie Steel Co. chooses Crane cast steel 


Historians, marking man's progress by his use 
of metals, call this “the age of steel." The 
story of its utilization, from the days of the 
Toledo sword-blade to our skyscrapers and 
ships and mighty river spans, is a romantic 
epic of advancing knowledge. Today, the high 
tribute to any material or product is 
to say that it is as strong as steel. 


Among the pioneers in this country 
to produce cast steel valves and fit- 
tings was the Crane Co. With char- 
acteristic thoroughness, the best 
methods of manufacture have been 
carefully evolved. To enable the 
exact control of temperature which 
Crane deems essential, only electric 
furnaces are used. Every step in the 


A Crane 
ume regulator to meet vari- 


shower, with vol- 


ations in "ptr pressure 


production process is paced by chemical anal- 
ysis. The molds of very refractory sand are 
baked; and the flasks are extra deep to allow 
generous risers, insuring tight, solid castings. 
Finally, correct annealing and slow cooling re- 
lieve internal strains and give fine, even grain. 


Hence, it is not surprising that for 
their power houses, the masters of 
steel choose valves and fittings of 
Crane electric cast steel. In your 
own plant, its unfailing depend- 
ability may do no more than insure 
safety by the widest possible mar- 
gin. Or for your home, you may 
need simply a sink faucet or a 
handy radiator valve. Always, if it 
is quality you want, specify Crane. 
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beneath my willow grove. Then, with the 
tolling of two, the shroud was lifted from 
the sky as the moon glinted through the 
boughs upon the sleeping garden. 

“Utter silence had reigned till now. 
But all at once, from a topmost branch, 
came the herald hooting of a sentinel owl, 
commanding the myriad invisible in- 
habitants of the garden to awake from 
bush and vine and flower, to acclaim the 
lady of the night. Straightway, a cricket 
orchestra began to chirrup forth its 
homage; flying foxes tumbled through the 
air. From flame-of-the-forest and banyan 
bough, from clematis vine and honey- 
suckle tangles, came the stirs and flutters 
of awakened doves and the faint woodnote 
of the hoopee. 

“Only the guardsmen at the gateway 
slumbered on. 

“Then, as I watched, the moon floated 
upward from the trees. Silvered, the 
mausoleum emerged from shadow. Heed- 
less of consequences, I crept from my 
hiding place. On tiptoe, I mounted a 
stairway to the dais. There was no 
challenge, for the sentries had been 
touched by magic too; they slept pro- 
foundly. 

* Higher rose the moon; fairer gleamed 
the Taj. Stealthily I crept around the 
sleeping  sentries, softly crossed the 
threshold, and entering stood beside the 
faint-lit tombs of the adored Mumtaz and 
her Shah-in-Shah. Forgetful of sentries, 
I whistled a subdued note and listened to 
it ringing and re-ringing in slowly dying 
echoes far up in the blackness of the vault. 

“The fourth hour came and found me 
standing pensive beside the empress's 
grave. A pilgrim to her shrine, she had 
blessed me with protection. With sudden 
shame, I realized I had brought no offer- 
ing. And then I recalled that in my 
wallet there was a withered twig of 
myrtle, picked six months past from some 
courtyard in the Alhambra of the Moors, 
amid whose storied battlements I had 
sought romance on such a night as this. 

“Reverently I placed the fragile 
leaves upon the tomb of the immortal 
Mumtaz. The wind brushed gently 
through the vaulted corridors, and slowly 
swung to and fro the hanging lantern 
above. I was filled with happiness, be- 
cause I fancied that her spirit had sent 
this murmured benediction. 


“ATO ONE was awake to see me creep 

forth into the balmy night, or to 
watch my shadow as it left the marble plat- 
form and moved again across the moon- 
blanched park. On a marble bench, I sat 
beside the deepest lily pool and looked at 
the great white blossoms drifting among 
the reflected stars of an Indian skv. And 
as I looked, there seemed to come from its 
depths a call. 

*Only an insomniac owl watched me 
remove my clothes, or heard the faint 
ripple as I dropped into the alabaster pool. 
This was a page from the Arabian Nights, 
this at last was romance! 

“In the hour before dawn, I sat resting 
by the pool, alone in all this supernatural 
beauty. A strange ecstasy came over me. 
I and all that I beheld was myth. Sud- 
denly, 'Caw-caw-caw!" A crow in a 
nearby grove startled me back to reality. 
I glanced up to find day streaking the 
east. There was a rush of wind, a rustle 
of leaves. . . . All at once I was aware of 


being bitterly cold. Realities began to 
emerge before my eyes. The gardens lay 
about me stark and tangible. 

“The Taj, which a moment before had 
been an airy bubble threatening to evapo- 
rate in the moonlight, had turned again 
—to stone! 

“I flung on my clothes, hurried to the 
tower gate, and surrendered mvself to the 
sentries, who promptly marched me to 
the bungalow of. the British superintend- 
ent. As frankly as possible I told him 
what I had done and why. Then I 
emptied my pockets to prove that I had 
not stolen the Taj. Assured that my un- 
heard-of infringement of the rules was 
harmless, and too sleepy to care one way 
or the other, the disgruntled dignitary 
administered a severe reprimand and 
went back to bed. 


“(JEON my return to my lodgings in 
Agra, I found good luck sittingon the 
doorstep in the form of a young American 
named David Blair. David proved a 
made-to-order comrade. He was globe- 
trotting on the proceeds of a year’s work 
in central Alaska. He was twenty, a good 
sport, and a clever vagabond whose 
youthful appearance and manners moved 
railroad ofħcials to wink at the absence 
of tickets, and chance acquaintances to 
supply him gratis with food and shelter. 

“Soon David and I were turning long- 
ing eyes toward the wild and rugged 
Himalayas. For the simple reason that 
the voung manager whom we consulted 
at the British agency assured us that it 
was out of the question, we determined to 
make a pilgrimage to Ladakh, a province 
on the Tibetan side of the Himalayas. 

*** But it’s two hundred and fifty miles 
there,’ the agent warned us, 'and there's 
only one narrow mule trail. Even that's 
buried under snow and ice most of the 
time. 

“*Te’s the highest inhabited country in 
the world,' our counselor conscientiously 
went on. ‘Why, it's three miles high in 
places, and the temperature varies eighty 
degrees every day. Every third man is a 
monk, and only twelve foreigners a year 
can get in, because the country is too 
unproductive to supply many visitors 
with food and transportation. So far as T 


know, it's the only country on earth ' 


where a woman has plural husbands, 
and—’ 

*** Stop! we yelled, ‘and tell us how to 
get there!’ 

“When he saw that we meant what we 
said, he not only gave us full directions, 
but he also helped us make our meager 
preparations for the trip." 

There is not, of course, space in which 
to describe the various stages of the 
journey to Ladakh. However, despite 
the fact that they encountered a heavy 
sleet storm in the Zogi Pass, one of the 
most dangerous defiles in all India, on the 
tenth day thev safely reached the summit 
ot their trail, fourteen thousand feet! 

“We soon found," Dick Halliburton 
said, “that the rarity of the atmosphere is 
responsible for the phenomenal climate 
of Ladakh. The film of moistureless air 
is so thin that it has neither resistance to 
the tropical sun, nor the ability to retain 
heat after the sun is gone. 

“Though there is no real poverty in 
this rainless country, the land area that 
can be irrigated is limited. This limits the 


food supply, which, in turn, limits the 
population. In the thirty-five thousand 
square miles of territory, there are thirty- 
five thousand people who, while they have 
a square mile each to provide for them, 
revere have a continuous struggle to 
ive. 


"(ANE afternoon, sixteen days after our 
departure from the valley below, we 
turned an unexpected corner and bumped 
into Leh, the capital city. In keeping 
with the rest of the country, Leh, with its 
ten thousand people, is a fantastic and 
picturesque place, composed of a tumble- 
down cluster of stone huts leaning at all 
angles, and in all stages of disrepair. 

“As well as being the commerical 
center, Leh is also the religious center of 
the country, and the home of the skushok, 
who is the holiest and highest lama in the 
district. He has died about thirty times 
since he first became lord of the Leh 
monastic district, only to be ‘reborn’ of 
noble parentage in the neighborhood of 
his demise. 

“Finding a child fulfilling all their 
requirements of wealth, and born at the 
proper interval after the death of a skushok 
the monastery elders choose him as the 
incarnation of their departed master. 

* [t was our good fortune to be in Leh 
in time to attend the inauguration of the 
child skushok at the local lamasery. 
There was a festival in his honor con- 
nected with it such as occurs only once in 
a lifetime. 

“On the last and most momentous day 
of the festival, when the child—he was 
barely four years old—was carried out to 
his throne on the covered platform in the 
courtyard, the hundreds of expectant 
people greeted him with enthusiasm, and 
gave way to festivity that lasted for hours. 

"Meanwhile, the baby on his throne 
had gone sound to sleep. As his guardian 
lifted him from his pile of cushions and 
carried him back to the inner temple, the 
child threw his arms about the old priest's 
neck, and dropped his head on the con- 
venient shoulder. He was a very natural 
and homesick baby boy who, after such 
a strenuous day, was more interested in 
his porridge and crib than in the spiritual 
welfare of his fold. 

“I could not resist the urge to follow 
the child into the monastery, nor did any- 
one seem to disapprove. It was almost 
sundown when the infant abbot, the 
priest, and I returned to the seclusion of 
the dormitory. Seeing how attracted I 
was to the baby, the old man allowed me 
to assist in the bedtime preparations. 

“Holding the sleepy child on my lap, 
I removed his yellow robes of state, and 
wrapped him in a voluminous woolen 
shawl. A bowl of warm barley porridge 
was brought to us, and with a big wooden 
spoon I fed my little charge his frugal 
supper. Nearby stood the ancient, 
blackened cradle that had nestled previous 
incarnations. Into it, I lifted the heavy- 
eyed cherub, gave him his wooden doll, 
and covered them both with a sheepskin. 

“Then, as the wild, fantastic music 
and the babble of the multitude came 
faintly from the outside world, I was 
allowed to stand beside his small holiness, 
and with the last ray of sunlight from the 
western Himalayas slanting in through 
the latticed window I softly rocked .this 
*baby god' to sleep!" 
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Why are these troubles of the gums 
so fashionably prevalent today? 


What brings them on? How dangerous are they? 
How may they be avoided? How can Ipana help? 


OU have noticed, in all probability, 

that modern dentists are attaching 

great importance to the care of the 
gums. 

Within the past few years, this import- 
ance has been so progressively accented 
that now it seems to rise to a great cres- 
cendo, leaving the general impression 
that an epidemic of gum troubles has 
been suddenly brought to light. 


In reality, no such thing has happened. 
There is probably less trouble than be- 
fore. For the profession, having revealed 
the danger and made evident the cause, 
has also pointed out the simple, effective 
remedy. 


Our diet is to blame 
for our gum troubles 


The profession blames our diet for the 
troubles of our gums. Our soups and our 
sauces, our puddings and our fruits, our 
vegetables and our porridges—all are 
cooked to a soft consistency. We are 
“choosy” about the cuts of meat we buy. 
We demand our eatables soft and tender, 
and we get them so. The roughage and 
the fibre has departed from our food. 
Our diet, so soft and so delicious, has 
lost its power to stir our gums to health. 


And our national bad habit of eating 
too hastily does our gums no good. For, 
deprived of the natural massage that care- 
ful mastication would give, our gums 
have grown soft, flaccid and tender. 


speeds to the depleted, softened tissues a 
fresh supply ofrichand wholesome blood, 
Dentists recommend massage with Ipana 
Tooth Paste because Ipana has a special 
value in toning and strengthening gum 
tissue that is weak and undernourished. 


Why massage with Ipana 
is so good for the gums 
Ipana has this unique value because of its 
ziratol content. For ziratol is a prepara- 
tion with antiseptic and hemostatic prop- 
erties, which for years has been widely 


used by dentists to allay bleeding and to 
tone and strengthen weakened tissue. 


Even if your gums bleed but seldom— 
even if "pink tooth brush" rarely appears 
— do the daily cleaning and massage with 
Ipana. It's simple, easy and effective. And 
the best time to fight gum troubles is 
before they start. 


Give Ipana a full month's trial 
Ask your own dentist about Ipana. He 
knows it. In fact, the 50,000 dentists to 


whom our professional men have shown 


Con today is a lazy pleasure. Coarse Ipana are responsible for its start. 


It is pea seri us p foods, containing the roughage that is so The ten-day trial tube will be gladly 
TU blood dies jessica dii rds good for our gums, have disappeared from mailed if you send the coupon, but the 


full-size cube from your druggist’s, con- 
taining more than a hundred brushings, 
to make up this lack in our diet. makes a far better test of Ipana's power 
to improve the health of your gums and 
the brilliancy of your teeth. 


becomes unhealthy. “Pink tooth brush” our tables, And the dentists turn to massage 
appears. Other troubles threaten. 


Dentists advise massage because it stirs 
up the gum tissues to health, because it 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-106,,73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindiy sed me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a rwo-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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It was on his third expedition in search 
of romance and poetry that young Halli- 
burton climbed Mount Olympus. the 
fabled home of the gods of anicent Greece. 

“T had often wondered," he explained. 
"why nobody had ever attempted to 
relive the adventures of Ulysses as re- 
counted by Homer in his Odyssey. A 
little over a vear ago I made up my mind 
to retrace the footsteps of this more or 
less legendary hero. After spending six 
weeks in the New York Public Library 
working out the itinerary of Ulysses. I 
set forth, accompanied by Roderic Crane. 
a fellow enthusiast. 


"(Qt R plan was to start from Troy, just 
as Ulysses did after the fall of that 
fated city. But of course we could not be- 
ginsuch a momentous journey without first 
paying our respects to the gods and invok- 
ing their blessing. Accordingly, after dis- 
embarking at Constantinople, we headed 
for Olympus. 

“We soon found that the country is 
infested with bandits. Indeed, the Gov- 
ernment, fearful of international complica- 
tions, refused to allow us to make our pil- 
grimage without the protection of a de- 
tachment of soldiers. 

“Along the wav. we picked up various 
additions to our party. One of these was 
Lazarus, a thirteen-year-old  goatherd, 
who joined us not very far from the foot 
of the mountain. 

* [t was easy enough to accomplish the 
first nine thousand feet of the ascent as 
there was a well-established trail all the 
way. But the last thousand feet—our 
escort assured us that it just wasn't done! 

"We could see for ourselves that the 
final thousand feet were almost perpen- 
dicular, and our guides were profanely 
emphatic in informing us that, to their 
certain knowledge, only two or three 
small parties had completed the climb in 
the past ten years. They refused to risk 
their necks to please two crazy Americans. 

“Te was little Lazarus who came to our 
rescue. 

“Blue-eyed and brown-skinned, in all 
his thirteen years Lazarus had rarely slept 
under shelter. He swore that the year 
before he had accompanied two Swiss 
climbers to the summit, and that he knew 
all about getting up. 

“Shedding all possible impedimenta, 
including most of our clothing—it was 
August and hot—we set out at mid-day. 
The last hundred feet of the climb were 
like a stepladder, but finally, trembling 
with weariness, we reached the top just 
as the sun was setting. In that fierce 
moment of living, I felt my blood surge 
within me. The terrors and struggles of 
the climb were forgotten. 

“All of Greece was spread out before 
us. The view was breath-taking, but we 
did not have long to admire it, for no 
sooner had we attained the needlelike 
summit than angry clouds began to 
gather. In less than twenty minutes. a 
slashing wind and rain storm was upon us. 
We flattened our bodies against the rock 
and held on for dear life. For what seemed 
endless hours, we were unable to hear our 
own voices calling to each other above the 
uproar, 

"There was absolutely no protection — 
no bushes. no sheltering projections, noth- 
ing but a flat rocky surface about the size 


of a hearth rug. Poor little Lazarus was 
almost distracted. His concern for our 
safety would have been laughable, if it 
hadn’t been so pathetic. 

"As we had on only our shirts and 
trousers, we were soaked to the skin in a 
few seconds. And pretty soon we were 
almost frozen. However, we dared not 
try to keep up our circulation by crawling 
about, as there were too many yawning 
cTevasses Waiting to receive us should we 
slip off the edge of our precarious perch. 

“Eventually, just before midnight, the 
whimsical thought struck me that the 
gods, angry at our invasion. of their 
stronghold, had sent the terrible storm 
to punish us for our sacrilege. 

“Tf we only had some propitiary offer- 
ing to make!’ I thought. 

“ But, alas, in our zeal to facilitate our 
climb, we had brought along nothing but 
ourselves. Then suddenly I remembered 
that at the last moment Lazarus had 
thrust into my hip pocket a scrap of 
moldy goat's cheese and a bottle of native 
spirits. The latter tasted like nothing so 
much as paregoric. Not much to offer 
high Zeus, it is true; but then a man can 
but give his all. 

Paced impatiently for a lull, and 
then with a grand gesture, much to the 
amazed disgust of Lazarus, who had 

managed to edge his way to my side, I 
cast our breakfast overboard. 

“The weather man would probably tell 
you that as it was almost midnight, we 
were due to have a change anyway, but I 
like to imagine that the indignant gods 
were mollifed by my offering. At any 
rate, in less than fifteen minutes the 
storm abated, and then was gone as sud- 
denly as it had come. 

“By means of sign language and our 
meager Greek, Rod and i expl: uned the 
whole business to Lazarus. who was 
greatly impressed. Up to this juncture, 
he had looked upon us as rather helpless 
and wholly unadmirable individuals. Now 
he seemed convinced that we had a ‘pull’ 
with the supernatural, and he treated 
us accordingly with much deference.” 


[1j 

V third expedition thrilled you the 
most?” I asked Dick Halliburton. 

“Oh, the Hellespont swim," he an- 
swered instantly. ‘To me, the Helles- 
pont—it's known as the Dardanelles to- 
day, of course—is the most dramatic spot 
in the world. It simply reeks with ro- 
mantic history. It was here that Xerxes 
crossed for the conquest of Greece; and 
here Alexander the Great crossed back for 
the conquest of Persia. The Turks first 
invaded Europe at this point. Many 
battles that have affected the destiny of 
the world have been fought here. 

* But, of course," Dick smiled. ‘it was 
the story of Hero and Leander that first 
celebrated the Hellespont in the popular 
mind. i 
fade, but legends of love refuse to dic. 

" Hero lived on the European shore and 
Leander, her lover. three miles away on 
the Asiatic. For six months, because he 
was forbidden to see her—since she was a 
vestal maiden attached to a temple—he 
secretly swam at night across the furious 
current to her tower, and back next morn- 
ing. But one bitter December night. a 
storm destroved him in midstream, cast- 
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HICH of your adventures on this 


Memories of kings and battles - 


ing his body upon the rocks beneath 
Hero’s window. The legend tells that. 

upon seeing her lover dead, Hero plunged 
into the Hellespont, that ‘she might not 
be Separated from him, even in death. 

"Until fairly recent times, no one be- 
lieved the story. thinking that it was not 
humanly possible to negotiate the five- 
mile current. which results from the 
squeezing of the enormous volume of the 
Black Sea through this narrow channel. 
But a little over a hundred years ago, the 
impetuous Lord "Byron actually swam 
from the site of Hero's tower to Abydos. 
the site of Leander's home. 

"Not being a crack swimmer, as 
Leander must have been, I dived in well 
above Sestos in order to give myself more 
time to reach Abydos before the ruthless 
current should sweep me past my goal. 1 
was accompanied by a boat manned by 
Roderic and a couple of Turkish oarsmen. 
The water was bitterly cold and terribly 
rough. I'm sure I swallowed half the 
Hellespont that day. 

“All I had had to eat before the swim 
was a can of sardines. While Rod and I 
slept peacefully in a wayside graveyard 
the night before, our Turkish boatmen had 
consumed every vestige of our food except 
the sardines, which they had not been 
able to open. Later, I regretted that they 
had not eaten the sardines too, for it was 
not until the little fishes decided to return 
to their native element that I was able to 
put my mind on my swimming! 


S I approached the Asiatic shore—I 
had been in the water two hours and 
had swum almost five miles—the ricochet- 
ing current began to sweep me past my 
goal. I had given myself up for lost when 
my knees struck a sand bar which jutted 
well out into the strait. Then I knew that 
for ten minutes I had been swimming 
hysterically i in two feet of water. 

“OF course,’ ` he added with an impish 
grin, "I can't claim to be the first person 
who ever swam the Hellespont. But I 
don't believe that anybody will dispute 
my claim to this distinction: I am the 
first person who ever swam the Hellespont 
on a can of s sardines!” 

“You can’ "t lay it all to the sardines,” 
I insisted. “You assure me that you are 
not, in any sense, a ‘strong man,’ and yet 
you are forever doing things that demand 
an enormous physical strain. How do vou 
account for it? 

Dick Halliburton laughed merrily. 

“T see that you are determined to have 
my secret,” ' he said. “Well, here goes— 
inspiration lends me wings! Whenever | 
have a dream of doing something. no 
matter how exhausting, these wings some- 
how lift me over the most difficult spots. 

“Drop me in the Atlantic Ocean and 
require me to swim five miles in a five- 
mile current. and I'd drown five times. 
Why? Because the Atlantic is not the 
Hellespont. No Leander drowned to give 
it immortality; no Byron swam it to put 
a halo of romance about its storied shores. 
Had the Hellespont been twenty miles 
broad. I believe I could have crossed it 
just the same, because the thought of 
doing what I had always dreamed of do- 
ing would have made me far. far stronger 
than I really am. 

“Inspiration would have touched me 


with her wings!” 
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.... protection for telephone cords 


A telephone cord—cut away toillustrate r 4 By Oat ? d M = " 
Mugen dr OOK at the cord which leads So this telephone cord is mois- 
cotton —waterproofing compounds--cover from your telephone. You'd. — ture-proof and hard-knock-proof. 
the vital inner parts, tiny tinsel threads é PN » 3 °. . 
fine as human hairs. never suspect that it has seven That fact isn't so important as is 

separate protective coverings. the fact that just such care as this 


Forall the world like Dickens’ — isapplied in making every West- 
famous coachman who, we are ern Electric product— whether 
told, “wore as many clothes as — it bea small telephone cord or 
possible" — protection against a year’s output of 35 billion 
rough weather. feet of insulated wires in cable. 


esfern Electric 
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HOW TO INVEST 


$1,000 TO BRING 
$60 A YEAR 


“WT HAVE $1,000 to invest. 

How can I place it to get 
about 6% interest and still 
be assured of — 


—Complete safety of 
principal; 


—Promptand sure pay- 
ment of principal 
and interest in cash 
to the investor; 


—Freedom from worry 
and watching?" 


This is the problem many 
investors are facing today. 
They are anxious to secure a 
good interest rate for a long 
term of years, and they want 
to know just which of the 
many securities offered will 
be the best and safest. 


New and attractive issues of 
Straus Bonds provide the an- 
swer to this question. Many 
maturities of these issues 
will give you 696 interest — 
$60 per year on each $1,000 
invested —with Straus safety. 
Certain other maturities and 
issues give varying yields, 
from 5.75 to 6.25%. Write 
today for. our current offer- 
ings of sound and well diver- 
sified first mortgage bonds. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Sreaus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth $1. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


* 


We Run Our Home on the Pay-as- 
You-Go System 


Y WIFE and I have never kept a 
budget. We have been married 
one year and nine months. Until 
last month, my salary was $30 a week, or 
$130 a month. During our married life, 
we have paid rent, and for water, gas, 
light, and heat. I mention these items 
merely to make it clear that we are not 
living under Dad's roof. At the time of 
our marriage, we paid $100 down (all we 
had) on $600 worth of furniture. At the 
same time, we agreed to pay the balance 
at the rate of $30 a ioni 
In the twenty-one months since then, 
we have paid the $500 balance on tbe 
furniture, dressed as well as many of our 
friends who have twice our income, stuffed 
ourselves with everything we wanted to 
eat, and laid by $135 in the First National 
Sock. Meanwhile, we have bought some 
small rugs, a kitchen cabinet, one small 
stand, and a pair of hungry goldfish! 
Besides all the things we have bought, 
we have carried adequate protection on 
our belongings against fire, wind storm, 
tornado, and earthquake, and we have 
$6,400 life insurance on my person. To 
accomplish our record we lave followed 
only one rule. That is: we have sim- 
ply lived as thirty-dollars-a-week people 
should live—on thirty dollars a week! As 
I make my living by keeping books, I 
know that no amount of bookkeeping in 
itself can produce a profit for the firm. It 
is the ability to make money, coupled 
with the will to do so. that counts. Thus it 
is with saving, except that the sill be- 
comes the dominating factor in most cases. 


QVUTSIDE of the simple rule we have 
adopted, we owe our debt-free state to 
the fact that we are attempting to avoid 


'the mistakes that other people in our cir- 


cumstances usually make. One of these is 
driving a car that is 10 per cent the driver's 
and go per cent the property of the loan 
association, plus legal interest. Not that 
I am prejudiced against automobiles, as 
such. Indeed, I think they are splendid 
things—for those who can afford them. 

Before I was married I owned, at vari- 
ous times, five cars, four of which were 
old, dilapidated rattletraps entailing con- 
tinuous expense. I sold the last of the 
line one week before I was married, for 
sixty dollars, ten dollars of which I have 
collected. Even at that, it was a good 
sale for a young fellow embarking on the 
great matrimonial adventure. 

One young couple of our acquaintance 
have just married with nothing butaforty- 
dollar-a-week job. They pay $15 a week 
on a spiffy little roadster, and I guess they 

ay plenty for gas, oil, and garage rent. 

hen, too, they pay ten dollars per week 
for furnished housekeeping rooms. The 
result is that they are battling to make 
both ends meet on the same day, when 
they could just as well be sitting pretty, 
on the porch instead of in the car. 

Last Wednesday the young woman of 
the family informed my wife that she had 
just ninety cents to last her the balance 


of the week. And, can you imagine it! 
she forgot all about eating, and was la- 
menting the fact that the ninety cents 
wouldn't buy enough gasolene to last 
them the week. I don't know what they 
ate; but they lived until pay day. When 
their first year and three quarters rolls 
around, as has ours, they will have one 
dilapidated bit of junk, which they will just 
about have finished paying for, and not a 
dish to put in the cupboard, if they have 
the cupboard—which they probably won't. 


E BOUGHT our furniture on instal- 

ments, it's true; but, once out of debt, 
we are going tostay out, barring accidentor 
sickness. I don't believe in buying every- 
thing I see, just because it can be bought 
*on easy terms." Which reminds me of 
another young couple I know who have 
the “dollar-down-complex.” They started 
out buying furniture on instalments and 
will always be paying on something. 
Before liquidating their first debt, they 
found that they needed a vacuum sweeper, 
a gas range, and a phonograph. And 
before all these things were paid for, they 
discovered, to their dismay, that a neigh- 
bor who had been married no longer than 


.they had an electric sewing machine, a 


radio, and a spinet desk! 

They will be making such discoveries 
the rest of their natural lives. And as a 
result, they will be making easy payments 
forever. If only this couple could exercise 
patience for a few months they could get 
ahead and buy for cash. This would mean 
that they could take advantage of cash 
discounts and bargains, and also that 
they would get much more satisfaction 
out of their purchases. 

But to get back to ourselves: We pay 
cash for everything we buy, including 
groceries and meat. The ring of the disap- 
pearing coin on the counter serves as a 
check-rein on our indulgence. M 

Some people control their household 
expenses better by running an account, 
which they check at stated intervals. I 
shall not discount this system, as it no 
doubt has its points. However, with our 
"pay as you go" system we never owe 
anyone. The bank says we should save at 
least ten per cent of our salary. We have 
made an ironclad rule that we will save a 
minimum of $30 per month. And I'll 
wager that, barring unexpected expense, 
we shall very likely make it $40 per 
month, or about $500 a year, because my 
firm—happy thought!—has boosted my 
salary a few dollars a week. Even now, 
$40 a month is nearly thirty per cent of 
my salary. 

I do not want to create the impression 
that we don't have friends to entertain, 
nor that we are stay-at-homes, or stick- 
in-the-muds. We have our share of friends 
and we love to entertain them. Also, we 
go to a show when we like, or to a dance 
occasionally. And we don't break open 
the penny bank to do it! Some-day too, 
we hope to have a car—but not until we 
can afford it! ae T. P. 
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DRY GAS 


A laboratory triumph becomes a 
x : - commercial achievement 
WINS dise : 
ANA N i X , I SHE new Texaco forms a “dry gas,” 


and it is significant that The Texas 
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E | Company should have been the first to Ed & MU "1 
7 7 7 IA make it possible. The successful manu- pA iino 
/ MAP facture of this new and better gasoline is W 
p f A the greatest motor fuel development of [7 
Z recent years. 

= The new Texaco vaporizes completely 
in the engine manifold at a much lower 
temperature than others on the market. oa ERT 


At once, cylinder flooding has been ES n 
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overcome, manifold distribution equal- 
ized and fouled spark plug troubles 
eliminated. 

The new and better Texaco is a pure 
unadulterated gasoline with non- Ue Th Indem 
detonating qualities achieved without 
the addition of any poisons. 

If you will empty your automobile 
tank entirely of other gasolines and fill 
with this new Texaco, you will notice 
the improved operation and condition 
of your engine. Your crankcase oil 
dilution will be materially reduced, and 
as a result, both the compression and 
the lubrication of your engine will be 
materially improved. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Johnston's Cavalier Package 


Heres Candy Glorified — 


Kingly scveets made more enticing in The Cavalier 
Package . . . Johnston's newest innovation . . . 
Fashioned in metal .. . finished in red and gold... 
colored exquisitely .. . inviting! And hat entice- 
. H H ~ » > 
ment lies within! Goodness of a generation's stand- 
ing. Rare and delightful sweetbits—satiny choco- 
The Cavalier Package is nese on late, deftly molded with delicacies from seorld ports 
sale. You wili find a special —incomparably delicious. Worthy of the sweetest 
agency for Johnston's Choco- "PORE Hihera VEN 
dates at one of the better class BE Ns LI GH MeO ie ’ 
Stores in your neighbourkoods 


CHOCOLATES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 


. Beautiful, Sanitary Floors 
at low cost and upkeep 


LEAN, bright, well-kept floors are the foundation of an attractive in- 

terior. NOW you can have them easily, quickly, inexpensively with 
tae Johnson Wax treatment. It cleans, sanitates and polishes—all in one easy 
operation. It takes only a few minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping 
—no messy rags and pails. 
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Beginning—A Romance of the West 


"Nevada" 


By Zane Grey 


ILLUSTRATED BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


S HIS goaded horse 
plunged into 
the road, Ne- 
vada looked 
back over his 

shoulder. The lane he had 

lowed through the crowd 
m him see back into the 
circle where three men lay 
prostrate. The blue smoke 
from his gun was rising 
slowly,floatingaway. The 
face of Ben Ide, his friend, 
shone white and convulsed 
in the sunlight. 

“So long, Pard,” yelled 
Nevada, hoarsely, and 
stood in his stirrups to 
wave his sombrero high. 
That, he thought, 
was farewell forever 
to the man who had 
saved and succored 
and uplifted him, 
whom he loved bet- 
ter than a brother. 

Then Nevada 
faced the yellowroad 


down which his horse was racing; and the 
grim and terrible mood returned to 
smother the heart-swelling emotion which 
had momentarily broken it. 

There was something familiar and 
mocking about this precipitate flight on a 
swift horse, headed for the sage and the 
dark mountains. How often had he felt 
the wind sting his face on a run for his 
life! But it was not fear now, nor love of 
life, that made him a fugitive. 

The last gate of the ranch was open; 
and Nevada flashed through it to turn off 
the road into the sage and go flying down 
the trail along the shore of the lake. The 
green water blurred on one side of him 
and the gray sage on the other. Even the 
winding trail was indistinct to eyes that 
still saw red. There was no need now for 
this breakneck ride. To be sure, the 
officers of the law would eventually get on 
his track, as they had been before; but 
thought of them scarcely lingered a mo- 
ment in his consciousness. 

The action of a swift and powerful 
horse seemed to be necessary to the 
whirling of his mind. Thoughts, feelings, 
sensations regurgitated around that fa- 
miliar cold and horrible sickness of soul 
which had always followed the spilling of 
human blood, and which this time came 
back worse than ever. 

The fierce running of the horse, along 
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the levels, around the bends of the trail, 
leaping washes, plunging up and down the 
gullies, brought into tense play all Nevada's 
muscular force. It seemed like a mad race 
away from himself. Burning, and wet all 
over, he gradually surrendered to physical 
exertion. 

Five miles brought horse and rider far 
around to the other side of the lake. Here 
the trail wound down upon the soft sand, 
where the horse slowed from run to trot. 
Along the edge of the lake, where the mid- 
day sun had thawed the ice, Nevada had 


a break in his strained mood. He saw the 
deep hoof tracks of horses along the shore, 
and the long cuts and scars on the ice, 
where he and Ben, and the freed outlaws, 
had run that grand wild stallion, Cali- 
fornia Red, to his last plunge, and fall. 

As he passed that place, Nevada could 
not help but thrill when he remembered 
the strange, lucky catch of the wild horse 
Ben Ide eel so well. What a trick for 
fortune to play! How mad Ben had been 
—to bargain with the rustlers they had 
captured—to trade their freedom for the 
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aid they gave in running down the red 
sellon 5 mad as that act had been, 
Nevada could only love Ben the more. 
Ben was the true wild-horse hunter. 

Nevada reached the bluff where For- 
lorn River emptied into the lake, and 
climbed the sloping trail to the clump of 
trees, and the cabin where he and Ben 
had lived in lonely happiness. Ben—the 
outcast son of a rich rancher of Tule Lake 
—and he, the wandering, fugitive, crippled 
gunman, whom Ben had taken in with 
only one question. 


" Where you from?" Ben had asked. 
"Nevada," had been the reply. And 


that had been the only name Ben had 
ever known him by. 
T WAS all over now. Nevada dis- 


mounted from his wet and heaving 
horse. “Wal, Baldy,” he said, throwing 
the bridle, *heah we are. Reckon the run- 
nin's aboot over." And he sank heavily 
upon the porch step, pushed his sombrero 
back to run a hand through his wet hair, 
smoothing it away from his heated brow. 


He gazed across the lake toward the dots 
on the far gray slope—the dots that were 
the cabins and barns of the Blaine ranch. 
With the wrench which shook him then, 
the last of that icy nausea—that cold grip 
from bowels to heart—released its ghastly 
hold and yielded to the softening human 
element in Nevada. It would have been 


better for him if that sinister fixity of 
mind had not passed away, because with 
its passing came a slow-growing agony. 

*' Reckon I cain't set heah mopin' like 
an owl," soliloquized Nevada, getting up. 
“Shore, the thing’s done. An’ I wouldn't 
have it otherwise. . . . Dear old Ben!" 

But he could not just yet enter the 
cabin where he had learned the glory of 
friendship. 

“He was the only pard I ever had, ex- 
cept a hoss or two... . Wal, Ben's 
name is cleared, thank God. Old Amos 
Ide knows the truth now, an' he'll have to 
beg forgiveness of Ben. But Ben, he'll 
never rub it in on the old gent. He'll be 
soft an' easy. Hart Blaine will know, too, 
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an’ he'll have to come ’round to the boy. 
They'll all have to crawl for callin’ Ben a 
rustler. . . . Ben will marry Ina now— 
an' he'll be rich. He's got California Red, 
too, an' he'll be nappy 

At that moment Nevada had not one 
regret. He was sustained and exalted by 
the splendid consciousness that he had 

aid his debt to his friend. He had saved 

en from prison, cleared his name of 
infamy, given him back to his lifelong 
sweetheart, Ina Blaine, and killed his 
enemies. Whatever had been the evil of 
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“Nevada,” by ZANE GREY 


were horses in at the watering-trough. He 
caught one, and securing pack-saddle and 
acks he returned to the cabin. Here he 
urriedly gathered his belongings, and 
food, blankets, ammunition. Then mount- 
ing his horse he drove the pack-horse 
ahead of him, and rode down to the 
shallow ford across Forlorn River. 


J ROM a ridge-top a mile or more up the 
lonely river Nevada gazed back at the 
cabin for the last time. Somethmg surer 
than his intelligence told him that he 
would never see it again. The moment 
was poignant. It opened a door into his 
mind, which let in the fact he had so 
stubbornly resisted—that when he bade 


As his goaded horse plunged into the road, Nevada looked back 
over his shoulder. The lane he had plowed through the crowd 
let him see back into the circle where three men lay prostrate 


Nevada’s life before he met Ben, whatever 
might be the loneliness and bitterness 
of the future—neither could change or 
mitigate the sweetness and glory of the 
service he had rendered. 

Nevada went into the cabin. He had 
expected to find it, as always, clean and 
neat and comfortable. The room, how- 
ever, was in rude disorder. It had been 
ransacked by violent hands. The fake 
sheriffs, who had come at the beck of Less 
Setter to arrest Ben, had not hesitated to 
stoop to thievery. They had evidently 
searched the cabin for money, or any- 
thing valuable. 

Nevada gazed ponderingly around on 
this disorder. 

“Wal,” he muttered, grimly, “I reckon 
Less Setter won't be rammin' around heah 
any more!” 

With that remark Nevada strode out 
and down the path to the corrals. There 


good-by to the little cabin it 
was not only good-by to it and 
his friend, but to the most precious of all 
that had ever entered his life—Hettie Ide. 

Nevada made that farewell, and then 
rode on, locked in thought which took no 
notice of the miles and the hours until it 
was time to make camp for the night. 

By the time his few camp chores were 
done, night had fallen, pitch black, with- 
out any stars. Then came the hour he 
dreaded—that hour at the camp fire when 
the silence and solitude fell oppressively 
upon him. Always in his lonely travels 
this had been so, but now they were 
vastly greater and stranger. Something 
incomprehensible had changed him, sharp- 
ened his intelligence, augmented his emo- 
tions. Something tremendous had entered 
his life. 

Nevada sat cross-legged, like an Indian, 
before his camp fire. [t was small, but 
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warm. The short pieces of dead hard oak 
burned red, like coal. Nevada spread his 
palms to the heat, an old habit of comfort 
and pleasure. The moment came when 
Hettie Ide's features appeared clearly in . 
the gold and red embers of the fire. Then 
shone her youthful face, crowned by fair 
hair, with earnest gray eyes, and firm, 
sweet lips. It looked older than the face 
of a sixteen-year-old girl—brave and 
strong and enduring. 

Strange and terrible to recall —Nevada 
had kissed those sweet lips, and had been 
kissed by them! That face had lain upon 
his breast, and the fair hair had caressed 
his cheek. That would haunt him now, 
always, down the trails of the future, 
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shining out to him from every camp fire. 

It was an hour when Nevada's love 
mounted to the greatness of sacrifice, 
when he cast forever from him any hope 
of possession, when he realized all that 
was left were the glory and the dream, 
and the changed soul which must be true 
to the girl who had loved him and be- 
lieved in him. 


BESIDE that first camp fire Nevada’s 
heart broke. He had never realized the 
tenderness and loveliness of what he had 
cherished. It was as heart-stirring as that 
moment when Hettie and he, without 
knowing how it had come to pass, found 
themselves in each other's arms. What 
might have been! But that, too, had been 
only a dream. Still, Nevada knew he had 
dreamed it, believed in it, surrendered to 
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it. And some day he might have buried 
the past, even his name, and grasped the 
happiness Hettie's arms had promised. 

en would have joyfully accepted him 
as a brother. But in hiding his real name, 
in living this character, Nevada, could he 
have been true to the soul Ben and Hettie 
had uplifted in him? Nevada realized 
that he could no longer have lived a lie. 
And though he would not have cared so 
much about Ben, he had not wanted 
Hettie to learn that he had been Jim 
Lacy, notorious from Lineville across the 
desert wastes of Nevada clear to Tomb- 
stone. 

Nevada bowed his bare head over his 
camp fire, and a hard sob racked him. 

** Shore—it's losin’ her—that kills me!” 
he ground out between his teeth. “I 
cain't—bear it!" 

When he crawled into his blankets at 
midnight it was only because the conflict 
within him had exhausted his strength. 
Sleep mercifully brought him oblivion, 
but with the cold gray dawn, his ordeal 
returned, and the knowledge that it would 
always abide with him. The agony was 
that he could not be happy without Hettie 
Ide’s love—without sight of her, without 
her smile, her touch. He wanted to seek 
some hidden covert, like a crippled deer, 
and die. He wanted to 

lunge into the old raw 
Fife of the border, dealing 
death, and meeting death 
among those lawless men 
who had ruined him. 

But he could not make 
an end to it all, in any 
way. The infernal para- 
dox was that in thought 
of Ben’s happiness, which 
he had made, there was 
an ecstasy as great as the 
agony of his own loss. Fur- 
thermore, Hettie's love, 
her embraces, her faith, 
had lifted him to some in- 
credible height and fet- 
tered him there, forever 
to fight for the something 
she had created in him- 
self. He owed himself a 
debt greater than that 
which he had owed Ben. 
Not a debt to love, but to 
faith! Hettie had made 
him believe in himself— 
in that newborn self which 
seemed now so all-com- 
pelling and so inscrutable. 


*DALDY, I’ve shore got 
a fight on my hands," 
he said to his horse, as 
he threw on the saddle. 
*We've got to hit the back 
trails. We've got to eat 
an' sleep an' find some 
place where it’s safe to 
ide. Maybe, after a long 
while, we can cross over 
the desert to Arizona, an’ 
find honest work. But, 
by heaven, if I have to hide all my life, 
an’ be Jim Lacy to the bloody end, Ill 
be true to this thing in my heart—to 
the name Ben Ide gave me—Nevada—to 
ee name an' the man Hettie Ide believed 
in! 
Nevada traveled far that day and on 
the following day he climbed the divide 
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that separated the sage and forest country 
from the desert beyond. From a grassy 
saddle where autumn wild flowers still 
bloomed brightly, he gazed down the long, 
uneven slope of the range, to the canyoned 
and cedared strip of California, and on to 
the border of Nevada, bleak, wild, and 
magnificent. The gray and yellow desert 
stretched away illimitably, with vast 
expanse of hazy levels and endless barren 
ranges. The prospect in some sense re- 
sembled Nevada’s future, as he pictured 
it in his mind. - 

He began the descent from the divide, 
and soon the great hollow and the up- 
heaval of land beyond were lost to his 
sight. Before Nevada reached the end of 
that long mountain slope he heard the 
dreamy es of a tumbling stream, and 
turning off the trail he picked his way 
over the roughest of ground to the rim of a 
shallow canyon, whence had come the 
sound of falling water. He walked, lead- 
ing his horses for a mile or more before he 
found a break in the canyon wall where 
he could get down. 


ERE, indeed, was a lonely retreat. 
Grass and wood were abundant, and 
tracks of deer and other game assured him 
he could kill meat. A narrow, sheltered 
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reach of the canyon, where the cotton- 
wood trees still were green and gold and 
the grass grew richly along the stream, 
appeared a most desirable place to camp. 

So he unpacked his horses, leisurely and 
ponderingly, as if time were naught, and 
set about making a habitation in the wilds. 
From earliest boyhood, this kind of work 


Lize leaned against 
his shoulder with 
old coquetry 
was a part 
of her, and which 
Nevada had once 
found pleasing, 
though he had 
neverencouraged it 


had possessed infinite charm. At no time 
in his life had he needed solitude as now. 

Nevada did not count the, days or 
nights. These passed as in a dream. He 
roamed up and down the canyon with his 
rifle, though he used it only when he 
needed meat. He spent hours sitting in 
sunny spots, absorbed in memory. His 
horses grew fat and lazy. Days passed 
into weeks. The cottonwoods shed their 
leaves to spread a golden carpet under- 
neath. The’ nights grew cold and the 
wind moaned in the trees. 

But the time came when solitude seemed 
no longer endurable. Nevada knew that 
if he lingered there he would go mad. For 
there encroached upon his dream of 
Hettie Ide and Ben, and that one short, 
beautiful and ennobling period of his life, 
a strange dark mood in which the men he 
had killed came back to him. Nevada had 
experienced this before. The only cure 
was work, action, a mingling with human 
kind, the sound of voices. Even a com- 
munity of the most evil of men and wom- 
en could save him from that haunting 
shadow in his mind. 

It was a cold, bleak November day when 
Nevada rode into Lineville. Dust and 
leaves whipped up with the wind. Col- 
umns of blue wood smoke curled from the 
shacks and huts and houses 
of the straggling hamlet. 
Part of these habitations, 
those on one side of the 
road, lay in California, 
and those on the other lay 
in Nevada. The road was 
the line. Many a bullet 
had been fired from one 
state to kill a man in the 
other. 


TEVADA halted before 
a gray cabin, set well 
back in a large plot of 
ground just inside the 
limits of the town. Corrals 
and sheds stood farther 
back, at the foot of the 
rocky slope. He remem- 
bered the rudely painted 
sign that had been nailed 
slantwise on the gate 
post: “Lodgings.” 

Dismounting, Nevada 
left his horses and went in, 
to go around to the back 
of the cabin. A wide, low 
porch had been stacked 
to the roof with cut stove- 
wood, handy to the door. 
Nevada hesitated a mo- 
ment, then knocked. He 
heard a bustling inside, 
brisk footsteps, after 
which the door opened to 
disclose a buxom matron, 
with ruddy face, big frank 
eyes, and hair beginning 
to turn gray. 

“Howdy, Mrs. Wood,” 
he said. 

The woman stared, then 
burst out, “Well, for goodness’ sake— 
if it ain't Jim Lacy!” 

“I reckon. Are you goin’ to ask me in? 
I’m aboot froze.” 

“Jim, you know you never had to ask 
to come in my house," she replied, and 
drew him into a cozy little kitchen. 

“Thanks, I’m glad to hear that. Shore 
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seems like home to me—T've been lyin’ 
out in the cold, an' starvin', for a long 
time." 

“Son, you look it," she returned, 
nodding her head disapprovingly at him. 
“You used to be a handsome lad. How 
lanky you are! . . . What've you been 
up to?" 

“Wal, Mrs. Wood," he drawled coolly, 
“have you heard aboot me lately?" And 
his eyes studied her face. Much might 
depend upon her reply. 


“Nevada,” ty ZANE GREY 
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In three long bounds Nevada had reached and split the beaded door-cur- 


tain. His swift eye swept all. 


“Nary a word, Jim. Not lately, or ever 
since you left.” 

“No? Wal, I am surprised, an’ glad, 
too,” replied Nevada, smiling his relief. 
“Reckon you couldn’t give me a job? 
Helpin’ around, like I used to, for my 
board.” 

“Jim, I jest could, an' I will," she 
declared. «Tou won't have to sleep in the 
barn either." 

“Now, I’m dog-gone lucky, Mrs. Wood,” 
replied Nevada gratefully. 


“Cawthorne!” he yelled, in a piercing voice 


“Humph! I don’t know about that, 
pn: Comin' back to Lineville can't be 
ucky. . . . Ah, boy, I'd hoped, if you 
was alive, you'd turned over a new leaf." 

“Tt was good of you to think of me kind 
like that," he said, moving away from the 
warm stove. "I'll go out an’ look after 
my pack an' horses." 

“Fetch your pack right in. You can 
have the end room off the hall. There's a 
stove an' a box of wood in there." 

Nevada brought (Continued on page 72) 


* We preach in advance of the Army; 
We skirmish ahead of the Church—" 


Unsung Heroes I Have Known 
By E. Alexander Powell 


ARLY in the afternoon of June 

22d, 1893, a lone American, 

Dr. Ira Harris by name, stood 

on the flat roof of his house, 
overlooking the harbor of Trip- 

oli in Syria, and through his glasses peered 
intently at a low-lying trail of smoke 
which had suddenly appeared upon the 
southern horizon. Nom this murky pall 
there presently emerged a long procession 
of squat, dark objects which, rapidly 
drawing nearer, resolved themselves into 
a mighty armada of fighting ships ad- 
vancing majestically in double column. 
It was the British Mediterranean squad- 
ron under Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
whose flagship, the ''Victoria," led the 
starboard column, the other line being 
headed by the battleship “Camperdown.” 
As the squadron came abreast of the 
little town, the watcher on the housetop 
saw a string of signal flags break from the 
flagship’s halyards. In obedience to the 
order to invert the course, thus given, the 
leading ships, like partners in a Virginia 
Reel, abruptly swung inward, the others 
following them in succession. But it was 
a highly dangerous maneuver, and an 
instant later the American was horrified 
to see the ‘‘Camperdown” and the 


“Victoria” come into violent collision, . 


the former's prow shearing through the 
steel side of the flagship as though it had 
been made of cardboard. 

In scarcely more time than it takes to 
tell it, so terrible was her wound, the 
decks of the “Victoria” were awash; 
before the lifeboats could be launched she 
had heeled over and disappeared beneath 
the waves, taking with her the admiral and 
three hundred and fifty-eight officers 
and men. As on a motion-picture screen, 
and as quickly, Doctor Harris had wit- 
nessed one of the most appalling tragedies 
in the annals of the sea. 

When, a half-hour later, launches filled 
with white-faced officers came tearing into 
the harbor, Doctor Harris was at the 
wharf to offer his services should they be 
required. But, doubtless because he 
habitually wore the native tarboosh, and 
because his skin had been tanned by the 
sun to the color of a much-used saddle, the 
excited officers took him for a native, 
else they scarcely would have treated him 
so bruskly or have talked so unguardedl 
in his hearing. Be this as it may, he head, 
hot from the lips of the survivors, the 
details of the disaster and the apportion- 
ment of the blame. 

From the local telegraph office, linked 
with the outside world by a single wire 
which ran northward across the steppes of 
Asia Minor, the officer who had suc- 
ceeded to the command dispatched a 
brief telegram reporting the bare facts of 
the catastrophe to the British Admiralty. 
An hour later the fleet was hull-dewn on 
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the horizon, headed under full steam for 
Malta, fifteen hundred miles away. As for 
Doctor Harris, he returned to his home, 
got out his ancient typewriter, and 
devoted the night to writing an eyewitness 
account of the disaster, supplementing 
his own observations with the mass of 
technical details which he had overheard. 

The people of-the British Isles awoke 
the next morning to learn that their 
mighty battleship had foundered off some 
obscure port in the Mediterranean, and 
that Admiral Tryon and hundreds of his 
men had been drowned. But as to how the 
accident occurred, or as to any of the 
details, there was no information and no 
apparent prospect of any until the fleet 
should reach Malta, some five days later. 
England went wild with anxiety. The 
Admiralty was besieged by those having 
relatives and friends with the fleet. From 
Windsor Castle came an imperative tele- 
EODD ADAE rales E GE 

y the Queen. But to the sovereign, as to 
the clamoring throngs in Whitehall, the 
Lords of the Admiralty were compelled to 
return the same answer—that until the 
fleet reached Malta nothing further could 
be learned. 


HE London correspondent of the New 

York" World" at this time was a young 
man who later achieved great fame as a 
novelist. His name was David Graham 
Phillips. The “World” had no representa- 
tive within reach of Tripoli, which is an 
obscure seaport accessible only by in- 
frequent coasting steamers, but this fact 
did not deter Phillips, who was a man of 
energy and imagination. Realizing the 
impotency of his regular organization, he 
sent telegrams to every telegraph operator 
along the whole Levantine littoral, from 
Smyrna to Port Said, offering, in the 
name of his newspaper, to reward lavishly 
anyone who would wire him an account 
of the disaster. 

Doctor Harris chanced to be in the 
telegraph office of Tripoli when Phillips’s 
telegram came in. Being a friend of the 
American, the Turkish operator showed 
him the message. 

“You’re going to answer it, aren’t 
you?" demanded the doctor. 

“Not I,” said the operator with a shrug. 
“Ive more important work to do than 
answering telegrams from a newspaper 
that I never heard of, even if I had the 
money to pay the tolls. And, if I had the 
time and monev, what assurance have I 
that I would ever be paid for mv trouble?" 

Now, in his youth, Doctor Harris had 
worked for a time as a reporter on a 
newspaper in Cleveland, Ohio; and the 
longing to bring off a scoop, inherent in 
everyone who has been a newspaper man, 
suddenly repossessed him. 

“Then,” he asked, "have you any ob- 


jections to my answering the telegram ?” 

The Turk did not abject though he 
thought that the American was a fool to 
waste his time and money, and said so. 

Hastening home, Doctor Harris got 
out the notes which he had made the 
night before and prepared them for 
telegraphic transmission. That telegram, 
the facts in which were afterward con- 
firmed in every detail by the revelations 
of the court-martial, told a story which, 
for sheer horror and sublime heroism, is 
almost without a parallel in naval history. 
Clear, concise, colorful, packed with 
human interest and rich in local color, it 
still stands as a masterpiece of journal- 
istic style. 

But when Doctor Harris took it to the 
telegraph office and, in order to minimize 
the risk of delay, ordered that it be sent 
at “urgent” rates and by a roundabout, 
less-used route, he was dismayed to find 
that the tolls amounted to nearly two 
hundred Turkish pounds—upward of 
eight hundred dollars. Undeterred, he 
drew the money from the bank—nearly 
all that he possessed. 

The story as telegraphed by him reached 
the London office of the “World” early on 
the morning of Monday, June the twenty- 
sixth, and was immediately relayed to 
New York. Scarcely had the last word 
come over the wire before the wheels of the 
great presses in Park Row were in mo- 
tion, and thirty minutes later Americans 
were reading in the extras the thrilling 
story, while England, ridden with anxiety, 
still remained in ignorance of what had 
happened. Queen Victoria and the British 
Admiralty received the news from the 
“World’s” London correspondent. Even 
to-day, as old newspaper men will tell 
you, Harris’s feat is still reckoned one of 
the greatest scoops in the history of 
journalism. 

HE late Frank Cobb, for many years 

chief editorial writer of the “World,” 
told me, shortly before his untimely death, 
that he was with Joseph Pulitzer, the 
owner of that paper, on his yacht, when 
the story appeared. 

“You will immediately instruct our 
London correspondent,” ordered J. P., 
“to send to this man Harris the thanks of 
the ‘World,’ a draft for five thousand 
dollars, and the finest watch that can be 
bought in Bond Street, suitably en- 
graved.” 

Yet the message miscarried, for Doctor 
Harris, who described to me the episode 
on the very scene where it had occurred, 
remarked quietly: 

“No, I never received any pay for my 
work. In fact, it took me several months 
to recover the amount I paid in telegraph 
tolls. Yes; the money would have been 
very welcome. I didn’t want it for myself, 
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If You Ask Me, by ROBERT QUILLEN 13 


you understand, but for use in alleviating 
distress among my people." 

“Some man, this Harris," I hear you 
say. "But what was he doing in such a 
God-forsaken"place as Tripoli? Who was 
he, anyway?" 

Ira Hane was in Tripoli because that 
was his post of duty. Perhaps I have 
omitted to mention the fact that he was 
a missionary. 

This may appear as though I were 
approaching my subject, which is the 
missionary, through the back door, so to 

speak. But the truth of the matter is 
t at the missionary has so long been the 
victim of cheap witticisms and deliberate 
misrepresentations, that it is only by 
investing him with the glamour of 


If You Ask Me: 


romance and adventure that I can hope 
to have him accepted as other than a 
crank, a nuisance, or a joke. This attitude 
of mind is all the more inexplicable when 
it is remembered that last year some 
twenty-six millions of American Protes- 
tants contributed upward of seventy mil- 
lion dollars for the support of foreign 
missions, and this, mind you, does not 
include the enormous sums (of which I 
have no record) given for a like purpose 
by American Roman Catholics. 

This means one of two things: Either 
a very large number of our people are 
contributing their dollars to a cause which 
they do not respect, or, which seems to me 
more likely, the slurs cast at the mis- 


sionary are highly offensive to an impor- 


tant and influential section of the com- 
munity. 

An experienced theatrical man may tell 
you that to make a goat of the missionary, 
to depict him in a humorous or hypo- 
critical light, is always “a sure-fire hit.” 

Nor does it ever pay to attempt to 
disabuse the public mind of a cherished 
conviction, as Al Woods, the New York 
theatrical producer, discovered several 
years ago, when he produced a thriller 
entitled “Via Wireless.” One of the 
scenes was laid on the deck of an ocean 
liner during a mid-Atlantic storm. In 
order to lend verisimilitude to the scene, 
Woods determined to use, instead of the 
customary “supers,” real deep-sea sailors. 

“Now all I (Continued on page 100) 


It is your nature to be decent as well as ornery 


HE worst part of giving a dog a bad name is not 
that it makes everybody suspicious of the dog, 
but that it makes the dog suspicious of himself. 

The beginning of decency may be shame, but the 
inspiration of continued decency is self-respect. 

Teach a man that he is a gentleman, and he will, 
without great effort, conduct himself as becomes a 
gentleman. Teach him that he is trash, and he is 
whipped before his bout with the world’s temptations 
is fairly begun. 

These are truisms, but they are truisms of which the 
average man has need. 

Being deprived of confidence in himself, a man ex- 

ects littie of himself. The ugly theory that he is evil 
by nature, wished upon him by those to whom he looks 
for guidance, serves him as an alibi in his hour of weak- 
ness and is a handicap in his hour of strength. 

It is an ugly theory; but it is no more than a theory, 
and it cannot survive in the presence of facts. 

Some years ago, there was a magistrate in my com- 
munity who sent a woman to the chain gang. A high 
court said to him, “You can’t send a woman to the 
chain gang." "I know I can,” said he. I've done put 
'er there.’ 

The theory of the high court couldn't alter the fact. 

Certain students of the human race, observing that 
man is not above reproach, jump to the conclusion that 
he is by nature carnal and wicked. 

Their i Injustice to man does not consist in saving too 
much, but in saving too httle. They leave half of the 
truth untold. 

It is your nature and mine to do evil, else we would 
have in us no capacity for doing evil; but it is our 

nature to do good also, else we would have in us no 
capacity for doing good. 

A child, representing in its untutored self the whole 
of the primitive and untutored race of man, will take 
what it desires, without consciousness of guilt; aad if 
you leave it to mature without instruction in ethics, 
no one can doubt that it may remain what men call a 
“thief.” 

But a community of such children, left to mature 
without instruction, would almost inevitably do what 
men did when the race was young. Guided by expe- 
diency and reason, they would devise a code of ethics 
to restrain their natural impulses and protect. them- 
selves from one another; and the motive that prompted 
them to do so would in itself be a natural impulse. 

There is a stage in the life of a butterfly when it is a 


worm. It is not reasonable to say that the unlovely 
worm is natural, while the butterfly is not. 

To hold that the impulses and proclivities you share 
with the beasts are natural to you is fair enough, and 
reasonable; but it is equally reasonable that you should 
develop your nature, define right and wrong as 
directed by your reason, and thereafter do right for its 
own sake. 

The process of growth is not finished. Man continues 
to do wrong; but he does it ever less frequently, and his 
standards ever become higher. 

Not a grea while has passed since it was the buver's 
duty to beware and the seller's privilege to conceal the 
truth. Now the world abomin; ites a cheat. 

War, the greatest of all crimes, is in ill repute, at last, 
and the mer scorns those who call it glorious. 

This does not mean that man’s nature has changed. 
Does the nature of the acorn change when it becomes an 
oak? The cultured gentleman of to-day is the natural 
development of the unwashed pirate his ancestor was. 

The argument is that men do the things called evil 
without instruction and without violation. of their 
natural impulses, while those who avoid evil must re- 
strain themselves by force of will. 

Well, men who would do cvil are restrained by fear, 
and that ts natural. Is it less natural to be restrained 
by reason, since reason is as native to man as fear? 

Go further. Man has a capacity for religion. In all 
ages and climes, and in all stages of civilization, religion 
has been, and is, an important factor in bis hfe. Since 
the appetite for religion is born in him, it is as natural 
to him as his appetite for food. 

It follows, then, that when he is restrained and 
guided by his religion he is just as natural as when 
actuated by fear, greed, hate, or any other thing that 
is in his nature. 

Man may pose and pretend, but as he stands in his 
shoes he is natural from crown to sole, and no part of 
him ts more natural than another. 

It is absurd to say that the thorns of the rosebush 
are natural and the scent of the roses is not. 

You can't dodge responsibility for your acts. by 
claiming a carnal. nature that is bevond your con- 
trol. The ability to control yourself is just as natural 
as an appetite, and just as easily developed. 

Itisn't reason that leads 


men to blame Providence , 4 
for their. shortcomings. 244) 99 7/9999 


It is a yellow streak. 


A Hound Is 'The Philosopher 


HERE is a certain type of man 

vho, if you ask him to meet you 

at a definite place, will be sure not 

to be there. It was so with Steve. 

I had told the negro not to fail to 
have a rendezvous with me at the planta- 
tion house that afternoon, as I was bring- 
ing up a hound puppy that I wanted him 
to keep for me. A negro always likes to 
“have a hound handy, so that when his 
wife heaves the frying-pan at him, he can 
chuck something at the dog. 

The puppy and I arrived duly, but 
apparently we made up the whole party. 
I had driven ten miles in a rickety FAA 
over a wilderness road, and it was late in 
the afternoon. I had to return that night. 
It seemed wise for.me to make the little 
hound comfortable under the big plan- 
tation porch, leaving him there until 
the next day, when I should return. By 
that time, Steve might come too. For a 
plantation negro to be a day or so late in 
an appointment is to him a trivial detail. 

There was, under the porch, a huge 
drag-log with a ring and staple in its end; 
we ‘aed it to keep a dog from straying. 
To this I now tied the black ‘lone: big- 
eared, wavy-tailed, liquid-eyed youngster, 
five months old. His mother had been 
killed in an accident before this little one’s 
eyes were open. I had raised him on a 
bottle. He cared a good deal for me, as I 
did for him. Already, true to form, on a 
trial run in a thicket, he had begun to 
yowl amazing music—strangely discordant 
in the house or yard, but entrancing in the 
wild woods. Now I gave him a little feed. 
I arranged a pine-straw bed for him. 
Then, leaving him all alone, his big eyes 
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gazing after me with won- 
der and regret, I started 
on my long drive home- 
ward. ' 

I know not exactly why, 
but I worried a good deal 
about the pup. He looked 
so little and human, so 
lonely and appealing as I 
left him; and there shone 
in his eyes that strange, 
bersak patient light of 
utter fidelity and per- 
sistent affection. I thought 
of him throughout the 
homeward drive; and when 
I woke after a restless 
night, he was first in my 
thoughts. And well he 
might have been! For 
when I went out into the 
yard, there he lay at the 
gate—a pathetic, heart- 
breaking urchin, cringing 
lest I should punish him. 

Honestly, I could have 
wept like a child. I sup- 
pose that as soon as I had 
left him on the plantation he had started 
his Odyssey. Ulysses may have had his 
Scylla and Charybdis, his Sirens to forego, 
his Circean isles to pass. But at least he 
was a strong man, with hardy comrades, 
the master of a great ship. My little 
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Among Dogs 


By Archibald Rutledge 


adventurer was chained to a dastardly 
log that wouldn’t even drag straight (I 
read the whole story that day when I 
retraced his marvelous journey), chained 
by the neck to a ponderous log! He had a 
dark and unknown road of ten miles 
through mysterious woods; he had never 
traveled it before, save with me in the 
buggy that afternoon. There were long 
water-slashes through which he had to 
wade and swim; there were dreary 
stretches of deep sand; there were waysice 
stumps and bushes that caught at the 
drag, which trailed at a crazy angle. Yet 
through it all the little black hound came, 
a heroic spirit, not satisfied until, at dawn, 
when the morning star rode dying in the 
sky, he lay prostrated at his master's 
gate. . . . A man did not have to be 
sentimental and imaginative to discover 
in that youngster's behavior proof of what 
love can and will do. 


POSSIBLY the very smartest thing I 
ever saw a hound do—as the story just 
told illustrates the most touching and af- 
fecting—happened late one afternoon while 
I was in a small outbuilding in the planta- 
tion yard that we called “the Castle." It 
had been a big smokehouse; but we put 
windows in, built benches along its sides, 
and transformed it into a place where 
negroes who came to see us could wait 
comfortably. A plantation negro does not 


‘Possum on de rail fence, settin’ in de sun, 
Houn’ dawg comin’ down de road— 
"Possum better run.” 
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A Hound is the Philosopher Among Dogs, by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


mind a half-day wait if he can sit by the 
fire, especially if he has «company. In 
many ways he has solved the problem of 
life as an Oriental; and with amazin 

equanimity he accepts the changes and 
chances of existence. 

I was waiting for a negro who had 
promised to give me the exact street 
address of a flock of thirty-four wild 
turkeys that rumor had reported his see- 
ing. Beside me lay a black and tan hound 
pup of which I was very fond. He was 
drowsing contentedly, but his head was 
toward the open door, and I noticed that 
he roused himself several times to look 
out. I shifted my seat so as to get his 
vision. Full in the doorway, regally 
framed by the sunset, stood a sagacious 
old hound named Ringwood, a black 
beauty with great down-hanging ears, 
heavy dewlaps, and with a grand, melan- 
choly face. It may really be a shame to 
say so, but this hound's countenance, in 
its serene majesty and in its profoundly 
erudite expression, always strongly re- 
minded me of highly romantic pictures of 
Dante and of Tennyson! Apologies are, I 
presume, due; and such as are necessary 
are proffered. 


BU old Ringwood would bear watching. 
He had a way of going skylarking at 
night all by himself. Sometimes, when 
there was no reason apparently for him to 
feel guilty, he would give me casual side- 
long glances. Also I heard rumors that 
sheep, miles from the plantation, had been 
slaughtered by a monstrous black hound. 
I had no proof of Ringwood's implication 
in such sinister business, but I was kept 
uneasy. Yet the dog was so superb after 
deer, and his career Dad been so long and 
splendid, that I hated to suspect him. Of 
one thing, however, I was determined: he 
should not ruin the pup. Dogs are laugh- 
ably like people; one may go straight, but 
two will jump the traces and splurge all 
over the landscape. I have often noticed 
that when two dogs take a shine to each 
other, frolic much together, execute little 
secret expeditions, form a soul-mateship, 
it is high time to look for trouble. This is 
especially true if the older dog has ques- 
tionable motives. Is it not the same with 
us? 

I had noticed a decided intimacy 
springing up between Ringwood and the 
pup; and while I counted on the old dog to 
train the youngster legitimately, I didn't 
want any special courses in sheep-killing 
given. The pup was just like a schoolboy 
—innocent, and ready for any fun. I 
could tell now that he wanted to join the 
old hound, and would have done so but 
for my admonishing him to lie still. Yet 
the thing went on. Ringwood kept coming 
to the door, luscious invitation glowing in 
his eyes; once, too, he whined enticingly. 
At last I told him shortly to get out. 
Crestfallen and thoughtful, he turned 
away. Within a few minutes, however, he 
had come back and had stalked into the 
little room, where he stood by the fire, 
gazing into its depths. He did not lie 
down. Infected by his mood, I began the 
same kind of silent gazing into the flames, 
when I was roused from my reverie by a 
slight scuffle beside me. The two dogs 
were already half way to the door. 

Ringwood had the puppy by the scruff 
of the neck, and was gently and guilefully 
dragging him off for a frolic! The big dog's 


demeanor was so clumsily surreptitious 
that I couldn’t be angry, and his maneuver 
was so crafty that my admiration was 
reater than my annoyance. Ringwood 
had figured out the whole thing in that 
massive head of his; and his way out of 
the difficulty was certainly as clever a one 
as a man could have devised. He wanted 
the pup; the pup wouldn’t come. What 
then hep g but to wade right in and 
steal the comrade for whom he was 
lonely? I went out into the yard with 
them, the world aglow with sunset, and 
there let them have their fun together; but 
I saw to it that they did not get out of my 
sight. 


WHETHER considering dogs or men, 
thinking on their character and their 
destiny, I always wonder what it is they 
really want in life? Is it wealth? Sym- 
pathy? Power? Understanding? The 
strong desire for fame inherent in us may 
be just a passionate yearning to have 
others recognize our own aspirations. A 
man, perhaps, bears the same relation to 
a dog as God does to a man. A dog is 
certainly happiest when he can please his 
master. With all reverence I can say that 
if I would only trust God as my dog trusts 
me, there would be no trouble for me 
henceforth, even in this dificult world. 
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A magnificent pair of French foxhounds 


About four miles from home there is a 
strange, wild region known as “the Big 
Ocean." It is a singular stretch of in- 
violate country. I have been deep into 
its mysterious heart; but there are parts of 
it that no human eye has ever seen. It is 
a famous sanctuary for deer; and I used 
to love to haunt its fringes late in the 
afternoon in order to see the deer come 
trooping from their daytime fastness, to 
roam the star-lighted pine lands. 

One afternoon I went through a wild 
thicket on the edge of this place, emerged 
on an airy ridge grown to huckleberries, 
and here waited for what might come for 
me to see. Two fox squirrels, a wild 
gobbler, a covey of quail, and a doe re- 
warded my wait. I stayed later than I had 
planned to, and it was dusk ere I roused 
myself to turn homeward. A fog had set 
in; and in getting up from my seat on an 
old log, Fturned—and in that instant lost 
my sense of direction. In fog, in the 
forest, at twilight, that is a perilously easy 
thing to do. 

Disconcerted, I stood looking all around 
at the beautiful, sinister. place, fading, 
lonely, mist-wreathed, full of wonder, 
hinting of eternal things. To be truthful, 
I was lost; not because I did not know 
where I was, but because I did not know 
which way to go. (Continued on page 185) 


Thousands Bring Their Troubles 
To This Quiet Teacher 


Couples who think they can no longer live together, parents who are be- 
wildered by the action of their children, men and women lost 
in all sorts of chaos, come to Ernest R. Groves 
seeking help, and he gives it free 


OME along with me up to Boston, 
to an unpretentious book-clut- 
tered study in one of the older 
buildings of Boston University, 
and let me introduce you to a 

grayed, quiet little professor in spectacles 
who has spent the greater part of his life 
in press Pine for other folks’ troubles. 


n the faculty roll of the university you. 


will find him listed as a 
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compassion, and the humility of one who 
un: erstands. He believed he was placed 
in this world to be of what help he coul. 
To that end, his whole lot was cast. 

And while all he had to give was advice, 
a thankless gift too often, folks had a way 
of heeding him. 

So, as the master surgeon remolds the 
shattered face, this quiet teacher in 


cause of the physical impossibility of 
meeting demands upon him, he has n 
forced to limit his services to a fraction of 
the requests he receives, with preference 
iven to those of his students. He could 
Become wealthy if he would, for there are 
men who exact big fees for no more than 

he is doing. 
“Why don’t you charge?” I asked him. 
“I did—once,” he ad- 


rofessor of sociology, the 
boa of the department of 
social science, and an in- 
structor in family relations. 
He is nationally recognized 
as an authority on these 
subjects, is the author of 
widely read and studied 
books on them, and a lec- 
turer of note. But this 
man, Ernest R. Groves, is 
far more than a teacher, a 
writer, or a speaker. He is 
a builder, and the edifices 
which he builds are human 
lives. 

Twenty-odd years ago, in 
the little New Hampshire 
town of Durham, where he 
was then located, people 
like you and me began to 
go to him with their personal 
difficulties. First, his 
students. Then, as his fame 
spread by word of mouth, 
came older folks to him. 
Men and women under the 
burden of troubles—the 
ordinary, everyday kind of 
troubles such as come to all 
of us—drove miles into 
Durham to seek the help of 
this unassuming professor. 

He didn't urge them to 
come. He didn't charge 
them anything when they 
did come, for these people 
were simply his neighbors 
in need, asking what help 


he might be able to give them. An anxious 


How to Get Rid of Worries 
That are Growing Beyond Control 


“TT ISN’T easy for a person, without help, to 

analyze and get at the bottom of his own 
troubles," says Professor Groves, "though it can 
be done. But the best way is to go to a friend, 
one of whose sympathy you are assured, and in 
whose judgment you have confidence, and make 
a clean breast of things. Face the trouble! Tell it, 
down to the last detail which you have confided 


- to no man and which nearly chokes you to bring 


out. Don't stop with this year, or the year before, 
but keep digging back into your life. It will be 
hard. It will hurt. But doesn't the trouble hurt 
more? 

“Sometimes I advise people to go to their old 
family doctor. Again, a minister may be the man, 
or a teacher. The big thing is to select someone 
who will sympathize, and in whom you have 
confidence. 

* But, above all, don't give in to trouble. There 
is a discoverable cause for it, if it's mental. Make 
up your mind to get at that cause and dig it out 
by the roots, whatever the cost! If you do, you 
will be the first to laugh at what a little thing 
started it, for a little thing it will be, in nine cases 
out of ten." 


spectacles remade lives and souls, and re- 


mitted in his quiet way. 
"He was a man of some 
wealth, and insisted, in 
spite of my protest, that 
I permit him to pay me. 
But afterward, as I thought 
it over, it seemed like taking 
pay for throwing a drown- 
ing man a rope. I couldn't 
do it again. 


“AS a young man," he 

went on, “it was my am- 
bition to become a minister 
of the church. But the more 
I studied and observed life, 
first at Yale and then at 
Dartmouth, the more I 
doubted if, through preach- 
ing, J could do the most 
good. So, without changing 
my aim—only my methods 
—I selected the ministry of 
science; the teaching of peo- 
ple how to live and how to 
‘grow up’ in a way that it 
would be easier for them to 
do, and to live, right. 

*' Hasn't it ever occurred 
to you—I’m sure that it has 
—that it is easier to do 
right when there is no in- 
centive to do wrong? The 
man who has everything he 
might possibly wish for is 
gaining pornine By becom- 
ing a thief. Likewise, a 
child that has been nor- 
mally reared, thanks to the 


care and understanding of its parents, 


father was having difficulty in the rearing 
of his boy; or the young couple over the 
way couldn't get along; or an unmarried 
mother was facing the stark tragedy of an 
unretraceable misstep, in despair and alone. 

“Tell me about it, my friend," invited 
the professor. 

He cast no stones, nor did he attempt to 
judge. Instead, in his eyes were sympathy, 
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oined the fragments of broken homes. 
His influence spread until to-day it covers 
the country. 

I don’t know how many people Pro- 
fessor Groves has helped, but the number 
must run into the thousands. People from 
all walks of life, young and old, rich and 
poor, have been aided by him for the same 
fee alike—nothing! Of late years, be- 


should find no reason to become other than 
a normal man or woman—and it is normal 
to do right. 

“If it is normal to do right, then it 
must be abnormal to do wrong. I use 
‘wrong’ not in the single sense of meaning 
sin, but to include all misdoing—irrita- 
bility, selfishness, hypocrisy, cowardice, 
avarice, and all (Continued on page 143) 


F! 


Ernest. R. Grove: 


* DOCTOR of Troubles" is a title Professor Groves 
could, with good reason, claim for himself. Officially, he 
is head of the department of social science, and instructor 
of family relations, at Boston University ; unofficially, he 
is the friend, confidant, and counselor to thousands of 
men and women whose troubles are too heavy for them. 


More than twenty years ago people began coming to him 
for advice; now so many come, or write, that he finds it 
impossible to meet the demands made upon his time and 
wisdom. He is a writer and lecturer of note in the field of so- 
ciology. Professor Groves was born at Framingham, Mass., 


in 1877. He is a graduate of both Yale and Dartmouth. 
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Photograph by Geo. F. Clifton, Los Angeles 


Mahlon E. Layne 


MAHLON E. LAYNE and his grandson watching 
the operation of a giant pump which Mr. Layne installed 
for Oceanside, California. Mr. Layne is one of the largest 
developers of underground water supplies in the world. 
He is president of the Layne and Bowler Corporation, 
of Los Angeles. His firm also operates factories in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and Houston, Texas, as well as sub- 
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sidiary offices in many other cities. For more than forty 
years he has specialized in making and installing pumps 
and other well equipment used in obtaining both water 
and oil. Mr. Layne was born near Ottumwa, Iowa, sixty- 
one years ago. His first well rig was a small one, which 
he hauled about, boring wells for farmers in the North- 
west. His home is in South Pasadena, California. 


Layne Founded His Business 
On Seeping Sands 


When other well diggers gave up because of underlying sand, he went blithely 
-ahead with his “No water, no pay" policy — Long ago he became famous 
in the Northwest as a producer of water supplies, and now there 
are ten thousand Layne-equipped pumping stations 
in operation in America and abroad 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, when 
oung Mahlon E. Layne was 
beginning to make a name for 
himself as a well digger, people 
around his section of South Da- 
kota used to say three things about him: 

Layne had adopted the policy of '* No 
water, no pay” in his well-digging opera- 
tions, and water engineers, knowing the 
soil conditions he had to contend with, 
said, “ Nobody but Layne would dig a well 
under such a guarantee in this part of the 
country. Why, there’s so much sand 
under the ground that, even if water is 
struck, a pump will seldom work.” 

Another group would credit Layne’s high 
batting average in successes to hee 

“What else can it be?” they would 
argue, when another supposedly dry well 

ushed forth. "'It's just his luck that 
Layne can take a well that everybody 
knows is dry, and get water out of it." 

But usually these comments on Layne 
and his "water wizardry" ended with a 
third remark, interjected quietly into the 
conversation by someone aha had watched 
the young man’s methods. 

“Em cles a queer kind of luck that 
makes him strike water in these parts 
nearly every time he tries." 

To-day, at sixty-one, M. E. Layne is one 
of the largest developers of well water in 
the world. His company, with its nu- 
merous subsidiary branches in this coun- 
try and one in France, and its three 
factories at Los Angeles, Houston, and 
Memphis, does an annual business that 
runs into millions of dollars, and gives 
employment to thousands of men. 

Pie Layne did not remain merely a 
digger of wells. ‘That was simply his 
starting point at twenty-one, when he 
had no capital except his youth. and a 
healthy curiosity as to the meaning of the 
rocks, dirt, and sandshisdrills encountered 
when he drove them into the earth. 

If a difficult. problem came up, he 
tackled it. One time, early in his carecer, a 
drill rod was accidentally dropped in a 
well. It struck a valve that had been 
placed in the bottom of the hole, and the 
valve was smashed to smithereens. 

The broken fitting was at the bottom of 
a hole a hundred and fifty feet deep and 
only three inches in diameter. It had to 
come out—but how? The hole was so 
small that nothing could be put into it 
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that could be made to grapple the tiny 
particles of brass and steel at the bottom. 

Lavne took a block of cottonwood, 
a@ached it to a rod and tamped it down 
on the broken metal. The particles were 
imbedded in the soft wood, and up they 
came when the block was hauled out. 
Simple? "Everything. seems simple— 
when he does it," one of Layne's associates 
told me. 


NY attempt to estimate the wealth 
added to the world's total by means of 
Lavne's ideas, methods, and inventions 
might result in figures that would sound 
startling, but still be conservative. He 
has developed water for nearly eight 
hundred cities and towns, eight thousand 
farms and ranches, hundreds of factories 
and industrial plants, and more than a 
score of trade: Among his eighty in- 
ventions is a turbine and centrifugal 
ump, a monster machine, capable, in the 
arger sizes, of discharging five thousand 
gallons of water a minute. 

More than ten thousand Layne- 
equipped pumping stations are in opera- 
tion, some of them in foreign lands. When 
all these pumps are in operation, they 
discharge more than fourteen billion 
gallons of water a day. Which may not 
mean a thing to you. It didn’t to me, 
until I discovered, after considerable 
figuring, that this is enough water to 
cover seven of our smaller states an inch 
deep every fifteen days! 

And here is the marvelous part of it: 
A great percentage of this enormous flow 
of water is being recovered from places 
where, a few years ago, people thought 
the water so unfavorably located that it 
couldn't be recovered at all. Indeed, in 
some of these places, it was stoutly claimed 
that there wasn't any water. 

How Layne did all this, how he exer- 
cised a similar expanding influence on the 
oil industry, how he stumbled about in 
his efforts to ‘find himself," and how his 
original one-horse well outfit, bought on 
credit, grew to sixty-four power-operated 
rigs, and how he gradually built up the 
great organization. of which he is head 
to-day, will be related in due time. 

But before we come to those things, let's 
get acquainted with Mr. Layne himself. 

When he was seventeen years old, an 
old-fashioned religious camp-meeting was 


held in the community where he lived. 
He attended, and was converted to the 
Christian life. 

“This was the most important thing 
that ever happened to me!" he asserted 
during one of our chats in his Los Angeles 
office. “Becoming a follower of Jesus 
gave me ideals to strive for; and my faith 
in God has done more than any other one 
thing I can think of to take the worry out 
of my life." 

Having committed himself to the 
Christian life, young Layne took a spir- 
itual inventory, and found in his past 
conduct some things that did not square 
with his new ideals. So, even though it 
humbled his pride, he set about making 
those things right: 

He paid a storekeeper thirty-five cents 
for a whiplash he’d taken, unnoticed, 
from the store four years before. In an- 
other case, a certain man had been sus- 

ected of stealing some corn, and young 
Dion had added his quota to the current 

ossip. He had gone so far as to say he 
had seen the man take the corn, when, as a 
matter of fact, this conclusion was based 
only on circumstantial evidence. He went 
directly to the man and apologized. 

Thus he stepped into manhood with 
his conscience clear, and the sincerity of 
his purpose emphatically demonstrated. 

For seven years, beginning back in 
1918, he conducted his great. business 
from a sick bed. The doctors had given 
him up, but he carried on. 

“Some of my friends said it was a 
miracle that [ carried the load," he told 
me. After a few seconds, he added: "I 
knose it was!” 


R. LAYNE was born sixty-one years 

ago, near Ottumwa, Iowa. There were 
eleven children in the family. He was the 
eldest. When Mr. Layne was seven, his 
father, who was a farmer, moved the 
family to a homestead near Swan Lake, 
South Dakota, about twenty-eight miles 
southwest of Sioux Falls. 

“After he'd. paid the homestead filing 
fees and other expenses, he had less than 
half a dollar to take us through the sum- 
mer on," Mr. Layne said. “If some 
Eastern. churches hadn't sent us relief 
boxes, we, and a lot of other homesteaders 
might have starved to death that winter. 
For six years we (Continued on page 140) 
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OBODY knew better than Mr. 

Pirt thar his neighbors were 

living bevond their incomes. 

Not that they were his neigh- 
borssocially ;only by geography. 
because of the fact that his grocery store 
stood at the corner of Maple Avenue and 
Chestnut Street on the heights of the Hill- 
crest section of Westville, and that it was 
the only grocery in that immediate neigh- 
borhood —where restrictions ordained that 
you couldn’t dwell unless you built what 
the real estate dealers called “a home 
costing at least fifteen thousand dollars.” 
Mr. Pirt had always believed that a 
"house" was a thing you built with 
lumber and lath, but that a "home" was 
something else entirely; that it was where 
the heart is; and that you couldn't build a 
fifteen-thousand-dollar heart just by say- 


ing so. 

ji» thought of these things on this warm 
June evening as he sat alone in his store 
under the light, keeping open for the sake 
of a possible late customer and the oppor- 
tunity to read "Anecdotes of Abraham 
Lincoln," or some one of his other 
cherished books. 

Sometimes he would leave off reading 
and cross his arms over his narrow chest 


and sit very still for a long while, think-. 


ing. To-night his thoughts kept returning 
again and again, now with pleasure and 
now with anxiety, to the fact that his son 
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“Little Old Mr. Pirt” 


A Father and Son Story 
By Charles Divine 


FISK 


it. He'salwaysmostobliging." . . .:** Yes, 
and what I like about his store is that you 
can get out-of-season fruits there. Per. 
fectly luscious, my dear! I don’t know 
what we'd do without him.” 

What they liked most, Mr. Pirt knew, 
was the fact that he never pressed them 
about their bills. He didn’t dare, for fear 
of giving them an affront and losing their 
trade; they were touchy that way. Women 
whose accounts were long overdue, like 
Mrs. Claude Risley, or 
Mrs. Aubrey Bonner, 
didn’t hesitate to call 
him on the telephone 
at three o'clock and 
say, "Oh, Mr. Pirt, 
Im giving a_ bridge 
party this afternoon 
and need some things 
right away. Can you 
deliver them in half an 
hour?” 

And though the de- 
livery truck might be 
out, and there was no 
one to leave in charge 
of the store except his 


He was aware at times that his method of delivery attracted attention 


Frank was coming home from college the 
next day. f 

Mr. Pues hair was thick, gray, and 
fluffy; the lateral wrinkle- in. each nut- 
brown cheek as deep as if done by a 
hatchet blow; his face expressionless, ex- 
cept for the eyes, which marked with 
quick lights and shadows the moods back 
of them. 


HE Hillcrest residents all spoke of him 

as "little old Mr. Pirt,” and if they saw 
his light still burning in the store, then 
they knew it was not too late to drive up 
and get oranges or limes or ginger ale. If 
a subscription was being circulated in the 
neighborhood for the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation or the High-School Girls’ Dra- 
matic Society Fund, somebody would 
suggest: "Get little old Mr. Pirt to sign 


wife, who was an invalid, he would call 
up-stairs, "Vera, do you feel well enough 
to sit down here a while?" And when, 
dropping her cane unsteadily, she had 
settled herself with a weary sigh in the 
arm chair back of the stove, he would 
start out bareheaded to deliver the order. 

He was aware at times that his method 
of delivery attracted attention, carrying, 
as he did, the soap box piled high wit 
groceries in a go-cart, which he propelled 
in front of him. It had been the vehicle 
in which Frank had been pushed around 
when a baby. Mr. Pirt was not as strong 
as he used to be and his back muscles 
being subject to strain, he found it easier 
to push a burden on wheels than to bear 
it in his arms. The old go-cart was just 
the thing! 

So, pushing it ahead of him, he would 
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trundle the groceries from his side door on 
Maple Avenue, down the hilly sidewalk 
into the neighboring residential vale of pre- 
cise lawns and hedges—modern “homes” 
with trade entrances, and porte-cochéres 
under which big-windowed limousines 
waited, in them sitting, sometimes, women 
as if on exhibition, like bright cakes under 
glass. 

'They had sons too, he reflected this 
evening in his store, his eyes brooding 
along the shelves of canned goods, as 
neatly arranged as the books up-stairs in 
the bookcase. The tomatoes might be the 
MacCready edition of Shakespeare, they 
were so red! 

Sons the same age as Frank. And 
daughters, too. The less said about the 
daughters, the better! Showing bare 
knees, and more— 

Yes, none knew better than he did that 
the Hillerest people were living beyond 
their incomes. Mrs. Claude Risley pre- 
tending to Mrs. Aubrey Bonner—he had 
overheard her boasting of it as she 
lounged in her roadster at his door—that 
she was glad she could afford artichokes 
and alligator pears; and Mrs. Bonner 
fostering the illusion, on the part of her 
neighbor, Mrs. Wickcliffe, thatshe couldn't 
get along without imported Gruyére or 
hothouse grapes. 


R. PIRT had been a little afraid. to 
4*1 send Frank to the same college where 
the rich men's sons went; he might come 
back like the rich men's sons, in ideas. Of 
course he was already a friend of Reed 
Weston—the Westons who wete the lead- 
ing family of Westville, descendants of the 
original settlers, unpretentiously well-to- 
do and living in that fine old Colonial 
house in the Hillcrest section which had 
grown up around them, socially attracted. 

But Reed Weston was different. So 
were all the Westons. They paid their 
grocery bills right on the dot! And Reed 
Weston was the kind of young aristocrat 
who could find pleasure in another boy's 
company even if his father was a grocer! 
Keed was back in town now, a university 
graduate ready to begin the practice of 
law in his uncle's office, and he had 
already inquired about Frank. 

It had taken all Mr. Pirt could rake and 
scrape together to send Frank to college 
last fall. The money might have been put 
to other uses, such as Bankin it in the 
hope of having enough some day to buy 
this old two-story frame building, instead 
of paying rent year after year. But 
Frank's education came first. “I want 
him to have better than I've got," he had 
told Vera. 

At nine o'clock Mr. Pirt put out the 
light in the store, climbed up-stairs, and 
took a chair in the sitting-room near the 
sofa where Vera lay, the patchwork quilt 
rumpled over her thin body. Vera was 
resting after having done the supper 
dishes. The housework tired her, though 
Mr. Pirt had done all he could to lessen 
her steps in the sitting-room and the 
kitchen. He had placed the gas stove 
just inside the kitchen door, around the 
corner from her sofa; and in front of the 
stove stood the high chair especially made 
for her, in which she sat while watching 
things cook. 

Mr. Pirt liked the warm vellow carpet 
on the sitting-room floor; the sideboard— 
that had been Vera’s mother's- ^with the 


solid silver fruit dishes; the clock's gentle 
ticking; the picture, in the huge gilt 
frame, of sleighloads of people arriving 
outside a gayly lighted house on Christ- 
mas night. 

Sometimes, sitting here, Mr. Pirt would 
read to his wife, or she would sit up, with 
pillows wedged behind her, and ask him 
to draw up the marble-topped table and 
bring the cribbage board. In this room 
all their evenings had been pleasantly 
spent, in talk, silence, and friendly com- 
panionship. 

To-night Mr. Pirt gave utterance to the 
fears that had been tormenting him all 
day: 

"What do you think, Vera? Do you 
suppose Frank will be different when he 
comes back? It’s been nearly a year.” 

“I expect he's grown an inch or two!" 

"He'll be the same, though, do you 

think? Not ashamed of us?” 
"[ guess so. He always was a good 
boy." 
" Sometimes they come back different, 
Vera. I've seen so manv of them in and 
out of the store. . . . Last summer the 
two Wickcliffe boys wiped out my stock 
of fruit juices." 

“What time is it, Alfred? Time for my 
medicine?" 

He looked at the old steeple clock on 
the mantelpiece. 

"No, Vera. You've got half an hour 
yet. I guess I'll open the bed and get 
things ready for you." 

Atter his wife had been settled in bed 
for the night, Mr. Pirt sat up a while 
by the open window, watching the cars 
swinging their headlights on the river 
road, on their way home from the country 
club, and thinking of Frank. A boy could 
change a lot in a year. 


FRANK looked the same, Mr. Pirt de- 
cided the next morning as he stood in 
the store, where his son had dropped his 
bags to shake hands, with the open door's 
bright square of sunlight behind him. 
Yes, he looked the same; the same eager, 
rather lean face; the same round, candid 
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They were amazed und apprch.7- 
sive, as if expecting names to be 
mentioned in the next breath 


eyes—but vou couldn't always tell by 
looks. Mr. Pirt glanced at Frank's bag- 
age to see if it included one of those 
awalian guitars. His attention came 
back, relieved, to Frank’s friendly voice. 
"Well, Dad. Nearly a year, eh?” 
"Yes. I've missed: you, boy." 
" How's Mother?" 
“Just the same. 
much." 
"I'll run up and say hello to her. Be 
back for those bags in a minute." 


HEN he returned, Mr. Pirt braced 
himself behind the counter to ask the 
question he was trembling inside to asks 
“Well, boy, what are your plans for the 
summer?" Mr. Pirt felt that his whole 
world could collapse at the answer, that 
the shelves of canned goods could topple 
down upon him. 

“Plans?” echoed Frank, smiling. “First, 
I'll unpack my things, and then when I 
get into some old clothes I'll pitch in here 
and help vou. We'll make things hum 
around the store this summer, Dad! 
Where are the new strawberries? Not in 

et?” 
d Mr. Pirt turned away, his eyes sud- 
denly wet with tears, the tension gone out 
of his body. When Frank spoke like that, 
he didn't know what a load he had lifted 
from his shoulders. Changed? Not much! 
Not that boy. He mieht have known it! 

Mr. Pirt told his wife that it made him 
feel twenty years younger that summer, 
having Frank in the 
store with him 
again. But in Au- 
gust something hap- 
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He made that joyous journey three times that day, for there 
were three mail deliveries in Hillcrest which brought him checks 


pened which brought back the weight of 
those years. Mr. Pirt was alone in the 
grocery at the time. Clif Titus, who 
owned the property, came in to tell him 
that he was going to sell the place to a 
man who wanted it for a gasolene station, 
unless Mr. Pirt himself desired to buy it. 

“Im sorry, Mr. Pirt,” said Titus, while 
Mr. Pirt clutched the counter behind 
which he stood, dazed, feeling that his 
world was indeed collapsing. ‘ But real 
estate values are going up. And I can’t 
afford to let an offer like this go by. You 
see how it is.” 


T WAS a moment before Mr. Pirt could 

reply, and in that moment his eyes mir- 
rored a quick succession of moods, from 
panic to a kind of stunned wonder. 

“I see, I see," he replied slowly. But 
he didn't see anything of the kind; he saw 
only the calamity threatening him, the 


loss of his carefully arranged home, and 
all that it meant to him and Vera. 

“T want to get it off my hands," said 
Titus. 

“If—if I bought the place myself," 
faltered Mr. Pirt, “how much would I 
have to pay down?" 

“Two thousand. Can you raise it?" 

Mr. Pirt shook his head. 

“No-o-o. I've got to send my boy back 
to college. Couldn't you let things stand 
as they are for a year, say, and—" 

"Nope. Can't do it. This is a propo- 
sition that won't wait long." 

“Well, PI talk it over with my wife, 
and we'll see." 

“Good. You let me know in a month.” 

But talking it over with Vera after- 
ward did no good, except to increase the 
bond of sympathy between them. They 
simply didn't have the money to buy the 
place, even with a big mortgage. 


"Don't say anything 
to Frank," he warned her. 
“We want him to go back 
to college this fall.” 

Mr. Pirt saw that all 
Frank noticed at first was 
that he spent several eve- 
nings going over his books 
in the store—evenings 
when Frank's blond head 
beside Reed Weston's 
dark one glided up to the 
open door in Reed's car 
after a ride together. The 
Westons were the first and 
last word in Westville 
aristocracy. Mr. Pirt had 
nothing to complain of 
about them; they paid 
their bills. If the others 
wanted to kowtow to 
them, that was their look- 
out! But the Westons 
were independent; what 
finer example would any- 
body want than Reed 
Weston's friendship for 
Frank! 


UT Frank found out 
about Titus one eve- 
ning, and came hurriedly 
back to the store to con- 
front his father at his desk. 
“I suppose you would 
have let me go back to 
collge without knowing 
it." Frank looked at his 
father sternly as he added, 
"Don't ever try that 
again, Dad!" and, smil- 
ing, put his hand on his 
shoulder. “I won't move 
a step away from here 
until we get this cleared 
up. Let me see the books.”” 
Among the items which 
met Frank’s eye were: 


Mrs. King Maudsley $206.45 
Mrs. J. B. Wickcliffe 459.17 
Mrs. Claude Risley — 542.39 
Mrs. Aubrey Bonner 320.50 
Mrs. W. B. D. Owens 424.67 
Mrs. Roy Lee Criswell 411.18 


“Tf all your high-toned 
customers would pay their 
bills, you’d have enough 
for Titus," he said. “We 
wouldn't have to move." 

Mr. Pirt nodded. But there wasn’t 
much he could do about it. Once he had 
lost a customer, Mrs. Ackerman, by 
speaking to her husband about their bill. 
Mr. Ackerman, it seemed, had given his 
wife a checking account so that she could 
handle all the household expenses—but 
she had joined the country club instead of 
paying Mr. Pirt’s bill. 

in September Mr. Pirt told Clif Titus 
that he hadn’t yet found any way he could 
raise the two thousand dollars to make a 
payment on the place. Titus said he was 
sorry, and would give him another month 
to think about it, or to look around for a 
new place. 

The only thing Mr. Pirt could find was 
located on the other side of town, where 
he would have to build up a new trade. 

“I think it'll kill me to settle another 
house,” Vera said when he told her, the 
tears swelling (Continued on page 192) 
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My Reasons For Being Thankful 


S a people, for more than one 
hundred and fifty years we 
have been making a certain 
ceremony out of Thanksgiving 
Day. Our national observance 

of Thanksgiving began on a bleak day 
when the Pilgrim Fathers, after dreary 
months of privation and misery and in- 
describable hardships, knelt upon the 
snowy ground and gave thanks to God 
for having spared theirlives. Those sturdy 

ioneers had counted their 
Hees and they were 
truly grateful. Miserable as 
their lives must have 
seemed, and miserable as 
they would surely seem now 
to any one of us, our fore- 
fathers still found it in 
their hearts to rejoice and 
give thanks to God. I 
wonder if, since that day, the 
good Lord has heard from 
the lips of men and women 
such sincere prayers of 
gratitude. 

We have made Thanks- 
giving Day a national holi- 
day; but, beyond that, has 
it any meaning for us? 
Among all your friends and 
acquaintances, how many 
can you find who will admit 
that they have much for 
which to be thankful? 

Are we a grateful people? 
I sometimes doubt it. 

I have heard men speak 
of the joy of good health; 
but they were hospital pa- 
tients at the time. 

I have heard men talk of 
the joy of riches; but they 
were not rich men them- 
selves. 

] have heard expressions 
of gratitude for friends — 
mostly from people in 
trouble who needed friends. 

I have heard our country 
praised and admired— 
usually by aliens. 

I have heard my own ] : 
city exalted—usually by 
strangers who were visiting it. 

Belle Isle Park at Detroit is one of the 
foremost public parks in the world. [t is 
an island eight miles long, set in the bluest 
of clean water. Strangers marvel at its 
beauties, but citizens accept it as a 
matter of course. 

Yet almost anv citizen at any time will 
tell vou that the street-car service is 
terrible, the police department not what 
it should be, the crime wave appalling, the 
trathe situation deplorable, and the com- 
mon council inditferent. This undoubtedly 
is human nature. We sce the evil with 
clear eves, and we take for granted all that 
is good. We give no thought to our teeth 
until one of them begins to ache. We put 
‘no value on our appetites until we lose 
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them. And we think little of our treasures 
until they are gone. None of us, it seems, 
can be happy. with what he has; but each 
of us fancies he will be happy with the 
more which he hopes to obtain. 

The poor man thinks the rich have all 


_ the better of it; the rich man sighs for the 


freedom and the joy he knew when he was 
poor. Gratitude, as some philosopher has 
said, is always for favors vet to come. We 
borrow money from a friend, and are 


A Thanksgiving Prayer 


AM thankful for my health and for the strength 

to bear the burdens of the day; for all the friends 
who have made our little world brighter and better 
by their presence. 

I am thankful for the prosperity I have known, 
and for the splendors I have seen; for the glad 
voices [ have heard, and for all the happy yester- 
days. 

I am thankful for life, with all that it means of 
service and sorrow; for the peaceful roof which 
shelters us, and for the love and laughter of our 
children. 

I am thankful for the blessings which have come 
to us and for the proinise which the future holds. 
I am thankful that my children are Americans; 
that the opportunities in this land of freedom 
shall be theirs to know and the benefits of its 
ampler life theirs to enjoy. 

Iam thankful for all which has made life so far 
a pleasant journey; for our book of happy mem- 
ories, and for that faith which has sustained us in 
the shadows. 

Grant, O God, that by our lives our gratitude 
may be shown. May we continue to the end unem- 
bittered, remembering always that the greater our 
loss appears, the greater our joy has been. Grant 
us the wisdom to know the false from the true, 
that we may bear our burdens bravely. Teach us 
to find pleasure in service, hope in sorrow, and 
peace when the day is done. 


EpbcGAR A. GUEST. 


for joys which are past. Yet, as James 
Whitcomb Riley once expressed it, he who 
has lost a child is infinitely richer than he 
who has had no child to lose. 

Only the other day, referring to a home 
recently saddened by grief, a cynical 
friend of mine said: s 

“Its a rotten world, any way you look 
at it. There's more misery and grief and 
misfortune than peace and happiness and 
contentment. I don't see how you can 
keep on writing nice things 
about such a world.” 

Now this friend probabl 
didn’t mean what he sid. 
Certainly he had no right 
to mean it. He is well over 
fiftv and he is in good 
health. His children have 
grown to manhood and 
womanhood, and are a 
credit to him and to their 
mother. He is not a man of 
great wealth, but in all the 
years I have known him he 
has never gone hungry, or 
suffered from the winter's 
cold. He is doing every day 
that work which he chose 
to do because it pleases him. 
If anv one of us in the 
city of Detroit ought to be 
happy and contented it is he. 


ILL HOLLIDAY died 

yesterday, at the very 
threshold of forty. Here was 
a young and radiant spirit, 
with the world before him, 
who rejoiced in the gift of 
life. Smilingly he trod the 
earth and smilingly he left 
it. Fame missed him, but 
love crowned him. He 
passed on rich in friend- 
ships. Bill Holliday found 
this a happy world, for he 
came into it with a happ 
spirit. He fought for his ite 
to the very last, because he 
appreciated life. Bill Holli- 
day valued his opportunity 


grateful at the time; but we would resent 
it should he ask us unexpectedly to repay 
him. We face a cold meal to-night and we 
grumble. Already we have forgotten that 
bet evening we sat down to hot roast beef. 


WIDOW whose husband died on the 

eve of their twenty-htth wedding an- 
niversary resents the apparent injustice 
of death as bitterly as does the young 
woman whose sweetheart died three weeks 
before their marriage date. Yet the one 
had almost twenty-five vears of life with 
the man she loved best, and the other was 
denied even a single day. A favor from 
God is forgotten in the resentment which 
follows its loss. We have little gratitude 


and was grateful for it. 
Sometimes I think that 
our sense of values is all 
awry. We are neither able to appreciate 
our gifts nor to measure our losses. Some 
vears ago, a rich woman visiting in 
etroit lost a. very costly pearl brooch. 
She said that her husband had paid thirty 
thousand dollars for it, and at that time 
such a sum for a single article of jewelry 
was seldom heard of. She advertised for 
its return and offered a liberal reward. 
The police were notified and search was 
made, but the brooch was not recovered. 
Six years later, a woman, toilworn and 
humble, entered one of the Detroit 
jewelry stores and offered a brooch to be 
repaired, 
“I should like to have another pearl 
put into this," (Continued on page 153) 
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ture. 
in such 


Two nice jobs for the salvage man. The picture at the top 
of the page shows a vessel which sank in shallow water. 
The ship in the oval went fast ashore, and is being 
drawn into deep water by the cable shown in the pic- 
Captain McLeod tells in this article how ships 
predicaments are saved from 


destruction 


Captain McLeod 
Rescues Ships 


From The Clutch Of Davy Jones 


APTAIN McLEOD and I were 
. sitting in his office, lookin 
‘through some big books file 
with photographs. There were 
pictures of ocean steamers, 
grounded in water so shallow it was a 
marvel how they ever got there. Other 
vessels were half submerged; one end 
sticking up like the tail of a duck, head 
down in search of food. 

'There were submarines that had gone 
down—and stayed down until they had 
been dragged from their watery retreat. 
There were ships that had been rammed 
by other ships; vessels that had been 
burned and sunk; others that had gone 
on the rocks and had great jagged holes 
in them, big enough to admit the tradi- 
tional coach-and-four. 

Each photograph was numbered; and 
there were so many that the numbers 
ran up into the thousands. To me, 
every one of those pictures was a story 
of adventure. Not only the disastrous 
adventure of shipwreck, buc also the high 
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and fine adventure of saving these vessels. 

The pictures: were there, because, with 
few exceptions, the ships had been saved, 
salvaged from utter loss by men of skill 
and courage. The books belong in the 
files of the Merritt-Chapman and Scott 
Corporation; names which have been as- 
sociated for almost half a century with 
the work of salvaging vessels. 


JF YOU should look up the name of that 

firm in the New York Telephone Direc- 
tory, you would find aftér it the words 
"Always open." Its general offices are 
never empty and deserted. Every mo- 
ment of every hour of every day in the 
year, someone is on duty there. 

A summons for help may come at any 
time; for storms and fog are perfectly 
willing to work on Sundays and holidays, 
and at night. 

The offices are on the nineteenth floor 
of the Whitehall Building, which rounds 
out toward Battery Park and New York 
Harbor like a huge breastwork. Through 


the many windows I watched the scores of 
vessels in that wonderful harbor; their 
paths crossing and crisscrossing, weaving 
an intricate pattern of ripples and waves 
on the surface of the water. 

The air quivered with the screams of 
ferry whistles, and shook with the hoarse 
blasts from tugs and ocean liners. If a 
single one of those signals should be mis- 
understood, or disregarded, or perhaps 
not heard in the confusion of sounds, 
something unpleasant might happen. 

Everyone who has been in New York, 
or, for that matter, in any seaport, knows 
the typical noises of a foggy day or a 
“thick” night. There is a constant crying 
and screeching and bellowing of whistles, 
as if a herd of animals had suddenly gone 
blind and were screaming at one another 
in terror. 

That, in fact, is what fog does; it makes 
vessels practically blind. Often a captain 
cannot see half the length of his own ship. 
When this happens in a busy harbor he 
feels his way aieh the fog, sounding 
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his steam whistle, listening for signals 
from unseen vessels around him, and for 
the pier foghorns with their slow, regular 
grunting, “Keep off—keep off—keep off!” 

In a fog it is hard to calculate the dis- 
tance, and even the direction, from which 
sounds come. 

The wonder is not that there are so 
many accidents due to fog, but that there 
are so few. If captains did not possess 
some sort of sixth sense, which does not 
fail them once in a thousand times, they 
would have to take a day off every time 
a fog came stealing in from the ocean. 


HAT is where it usually comes from— 

the great waste of waters outside. And 
there, too, it brings blindness. A vessel 
may seem absolutely alone in a world of 
white mist. Stand amidships and you 
have to take the bow and the stern on 
faith; you cannot see either one. 

As for the shore, it might be a thousand 
miles away. Of course the captain knows 
better. That's his business; and there is 
no one in the world who knows his own 
business better than those same captains 
know theirs. 

But before these blessed days of radio 
communication there were times when the 
master of a vessel could not reckon his 
position exactly. If he came too close to 
shore—the shore which he could not see 
through fog or blizzard—the waves might 
carry him onto the beach or the rocks. 

Radio has enormously reduced such 
accidents. By keeping in communication 
with shore stations, a ship's captain can 
know his position, even when he cannot 
take reckonings himself. Radio is the 
guardian angel of all those who go down 
to the sea in ships. 

So said Captain McLeod; and he is 
an authority on the subject, for he has 
known the sea, as boy and man, for 
more than sixty years. He is seventy- 
seven now. 

He was born in Scotland, where they 
grow a race of human beings who are quiet 
and shrewd and hard to down. dames 
McLeod was only eight years old when he 
left home to work out on a farm. 

He celebrated his early teens by going 
to Aberdeen and getting into an office, 
where he plodded over the books for a 


couple of years; which was all he could 
stand of that. 

The sea was calling him. So he shipped 
aboard an American merchant vessel 
which happened to come along in need of 
a boy. ie was only sixteen then, and 
didn’t know a gasket from a galley. Yet 
inside of five years he had risen to be chief 
officer, which is next door to being a 
captain. Soon he himself “got his ship" 
and for close to twenty years he sailed the 
seven seas as Captain in command. 

“Then,” he said to me, with a shake of 
his head, "there came the famous blizzard 
of '88, which even old New Yorkers re- 
member as the worst this coast has known 
in their time. 

“When it struck us, I was down off the 
Capes of the Chesapeake. The weather 
was so thick I couldn't see as far as from 
here to that desk," pointing to one not 
more than six feet from him. 

"Many a good ship was lost in that 
blizzard—and mine was one of them. 
Another vessel ran into us, tearing a hole 
which let in so much of the Atlantic Ocean 
that the ship sank, almost before we could 
escape in our small boats. 

“We did get off, and were picked up by 
the vessel which had run us down. Bui, 
because of that experience, my wife begged 
me to give up the sea. As a sort 
of compromise, I came with the 
Chapman people, who later joined 
forces with the Merritts. Although 
such organizations are known as 
‘wrecking companies,’ their most 
important work is to salvage ships 
and cargoes. 

“Of course, if a vessel is sunk in 
the channel, or in any place where 
it is à menace to navigation, we 
destroy it if it cannot be raised and 
repaired. We do all kinds of under- 
water construction too; building 
piers, for instance, and laying sub- 
marine pipe lines. But the most 
interesting jobs, to my mind, are 
the ones where we save a ship, bring 
it back to life, you might say." 

“What was the toughest job of 
that sort you ever handled?" I 
asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess the first 
one was the hardest. A ship called 


the ‘Emma T. Crowell,’ bound for Japan 
with a cargo of case oil, was on fire off 
Sandy Hook. She had been burning then 
for eight days; and in spite of all efforts to 
save her, she was just a smoldering bon- 
fire, one hundred and sixty feet long. 


I^ WAS after midnight when I received 

the call. At two in the morning we 
started with our wrecking vessel, the 
‘Hustler,’ and an hour later we sighted the 
‘Crowell.’ 

“Her masts had burned off and fallen 
overboard. Her bow and upper deck had 
been burned away. For a week, they had 
been pumping water into her, until she 
was full of it. Yet she was still afloat and 
still afire. 

“In the first place, she was a wooden 
vessel; and a wooden vessel will float, 
even when she is full of water, because 
the wood is buoyant. Besides that, she 
had thirteen thousand cases of oil on 
board. That made her so light that she 


had to carry fifty tons of ballast. 

* When her bow burned off, her anchors 
dropped into the sea. So there she was, 
anchored several miles off shore, and 
rolling with the ground swell. That 
was what kept the fre going. Every 
time she rolled, (Continued on page 108) 
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(Above) Captain James Mc- 
I eod, veteran seaman and 
salvage man, was born in 
Scotland seventy-seven 
years ago, and went to sea 
when sixteen years old. He 
rose rapidly, and for twenty 
years sailed the seas as a 
captain. In the great bliz- 
zard of '88 his ship was 
rammed and went down. 
After this disaster, his wife 
begged him to leave the sea; 
so he obtained a position 
with the Merritt-Chapman 
and Scott Corporation of 
New York, ship and cargo 
salvagers, and builders of 
under-water construction. 
He is still with this com- 
pany. (Left) A vessel that 
was sunk by a submarine 


How To Teach A Smart Child 


By Albert Edward Wiggam 


AVE vou a gifted child in your 


home? 

If so, what should you do 
about it? 

Should you push the child 


ahead, or hold him back? 

Is your bright child likely to become 
sickly and one-sided, or a person of all- 
around health and ability? 

What kind of homes are gifted children 
most likely to be found in? Are there more 
gifted boys than girls? 

The time was when such questions 
could not be answered with scientific 
accuracy; but now it seems that we are 
going to be able to discover geniuses 
almost in their cradles, thanks very 
largely to the work of Pro- 
fessor Lewis M. ‘Terman, of 
Stanford University. For 
vears he and his associates 
have conducted a careful 
study of children, with a 
view to discovering those 
with extraordinary mental 
gifts, and also with the pur- 
pose of finding the bést way 
to treat children of varying 
mental capacities and 
traits. 

In an interview printed 
in this magazine last month 
Professor Terman discussed 
the methods used in dis- 
covering remarkable mental 
gifts. In this interview he 
will tell what to do with 
bright children, and also 
will continue the discussion 
of his methods in identify- 
ing them. 

What he has to say con- 
cerning the hundreds of 


reading, so they sit there, and sit, and 
their minds wander. This is likely to be 
very harmful." 

“You believe, then, that a child should 
be allowed all che good reading he desires, 
provided he is healthy and plays sut- 
ciently?” 

“Certainly; why not? If a child of 
twelve can read Shakespeare with a better 
understanding than the college senior, 
why shouldn't he be allowed to do it? He 
ought to be encouraged." 

"But what are we going to do with 
gifted children?” I persisted. “Shall we 
jump the child three or four grades, where, 
because of difference in age, he would be 
socially out of place, or should we provide 


of her class, and one of the most popular 
girls in the high school. This is a case 
where it certainly paid to let the child go 
on. Everybody accepted her, and she 
was a leader. But sometimes you will fing 
a girl just as bright, but who really ought 
not to be promoted so rapidly, because 
she has not quite the qualities of social 
adaptability and leadership which were 
possessed by the first girl I mentioned. 
“In cases where bright children are 
more or less markedly lacking in social 
adaptability, I urge the parents not to let 
them go too far ahead of their years in 
school. Sometimes I advise them to take 
the children out of school for a half-vear, 
but in such cases I insist that the child shall 
have plenty to do, and alse 
that he shall spend several 


“God Help 
The Bright Child!” 


HAVE just about concluded 
that the Dreh child is pro5a- 
bly the most neglected child in the 


world," says Professor Terman. 
“Not only neglected, but often dis- 
couraged and sat upon. 
educator puts it, "We have special 
classes for backward children and 
special schools for the fecble-minded; 


but God help the bright child!” 


As one 


hours a day with other chil- 
dren. The child must hase 
something worth while to do. 

“Where it can be done, 
however, without getting 
the child socially unad- 
justed, and where the child 
bas good health, it is highly 
advisable to let him go as 
fast as he likes. 


OME years ago, for in- 

stance, I tested a bov 
of seven, and found his men- 
tal age was ten and a half. 
He had never been to school. 
so when he went the teacher 
tried him out in the first 
grade. As it happened, 
however, she had taken a 
course in how to treat gifted 
children, and she always had 
her eves open for them. 
After recess she promoted 


bright children he has 
studied is of tremendous 
interest and importance 
to parents and teachers everywhere: 

“First of all," I said to him, "I wish 
you would answer the question that is 
constantly asked by parents: ‘Shall I 
push my bright child ahead, or hold him 
back ? [tis a knotty problem. What is 
your answer to it?” 

"Well," replied Professor Terman, ‘‘] 
think “‘prodigy-making’ or ‘child-push- 
ing’ is a sorry business. But if you ask the 
question in this way: ‘Should F allow my 

: child to work all the time he wants to up 
to his best level? my answer is ves—pro- 
vided you give him plenty of time for other 
things, such as play and companionship. 
But during work hours he ought to work. 

“His mind is going to be active any- 
way, and if he does not have useful and 
interesting work, he will be occupied with 
trivialities. He will likely sit and dream. 
Carried to excess, this is a bad thing. 
Bright children who are not kept busy 
day-dream harmfully under their lessons. 
Sometimes the teacher will not let them 
study something else during school hours, 
or take up interesting supplementary 


Sá 


a snecial school for him in a special room?” 


"Of course the srecial opportunity 
room is, as a rule, I think, the best solu- 
tion. You saw Miss Florence Steadman’s 
room of gifted children at Los Angeles. 
Some of our children are with her. They 
are all happy together, and are doing work 
three or four years ahead of grade, with- 
out the slightest pressure. Certainly for 
these children that has been a fine solu- 
tion, and I think it should be extensively 
copied. 


“BET where a special opportunity room 
cannot be provided, I think we can- 
not set up any defnite rule that will ap- 
ply to every child. We must decide upon 
the merits of each individual case. Some- 
times I advise the parents and teachers 
to let the child go ahead as rapidlv as he 
can; but in other cases, I urge them not 
to do it. It is owing to how dependable the 
child is. 

"As an example, I once knew a girl 
who, at the aee of thirteen and a half 
years, was a high school senior, p resic ent 


this voungster to the second 
grade, and after lunch she 
promoted him to the third 
grade, and before he went home that 
night she had promoted him to the fourth 
grade. Many a boy equally bright would 
have been required to take at least two 
whole years to cover the ground which 
that boy was allowed to pass over in one 
dav. 

“Now the question is, did it do him 
any harm? Well, here's your answer: He 
entered high school at eleven; he entered 
college at fourteen; he has been in college 
now over three years, and practically all 
of his grades have been A. He has made 
such an extraordinarv record that our 
honor fraternitv, the Phi Beta Kappa. has 
recommended him for election a vear 
fore graduation—a most unusual honor. 
The boy is happy, well-adjusted with his 
comrades, and in perfect health. 

“Of course we cannot guarantee that 
a precocious child will not become un- 
balanced—even psychopathic. ‘That has 
happened with one or two of the much- 
advertised college prodigies. But brilliant 
children are far less likely to do this than 
stupid. chiléren, although the popular 
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impression is that the stupid, slow, dull, 
or even average child is the one that re- 
mains steady and balanced and can be 
depended upon. This belief is entirely 
false, and when it comes to adult life, more 
morons and stupid people go insane than 
ordinary or brilliant people. 

“We find no basis in our investigation 
for the popular notion that genius is 
linked with nervous instability or in- 
sanity. Parents with preco- 
cious children can rest assured 
that, on the average, they are 
less likely to become nervous 
wrecks than are slow and dull 
children, or even average chil- 
dren." 

“Ts it not true, however," I 
asked, "that precocious chil- 
dren do have a lot of oddities 
and eccentricities which pre- 
vent them from doing good 
team work, being one of the 
gang, and making friends like 
ordinary children?” 

“The thing which gives rise 
to the notion, I think," an- 
swered Professor Terman, “‘is 
the fact that a child of ten, for 
instance, with the mental ca- 
pacities and knowledge of a 
child of fourteen or fifteen, has 
a natural desire to associate 
with children not of his physical 
age of ten, but with those of 
his mental age of fourteen or 
fifteen. If the child is a boy, 
he is smaller physically, but 
he is just as bi nen tally. So 
the poor little chap has a hard 
time, both going and coming. 
Nearly anything he does is out 
of the ordinary for children of 
his age, and that is probably 
the reason he has gained such a 
reputation for being odd, pe- 
culiar, eccentric, and lacking 
in social qualities. 


“ x 7OU must remember that 

there isnotyranny greater 
than the tyranny which chil- 
dren exercise over one another 
in their social relations. You 
know how chickens pick on the 
black one, or on one from an- 
other flock thrown into their 
pen. And that is the way 
children do. A child comes 
along who is a little different 
from the rest of them, and 
they all pick on him. Then, if 
his vocabulary is more culti- 
vated, or if his clothes are 
different, the tendency is to 
make fun of him. That is a 
perfectly natural thing, and 
you cannot blame the children. 
They ought to be trained out 
of it, of course. 

“You can see, therefore, 
that a child of ten who does manage to 
get along at all with children of fourteen 
or fifteen is endowed with much greater 
social qualities than they have. He has a 
big handicap, and it takes a lot of social 
Capacity on his part to overcome the 
difference. These are the things which 
parents and teachers must consider when 
it comes to deciding whether they shall 
jump a child two or three years ahead in 
school or hold him back a little. I feel 


that a child should not be jumped beyond 
the limit where he is made unhappy by 
the bigger and older children and 1s not 
able to hold his own. B 

“Bright children improve right along 
through high school in social qualities. 
Their very intelligence enables them to 
catch on as they grow older.. They get 
their physical growth also and the dif- 
ference isn't so striking. By the time a 
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brilliant boy gets into college and is pretty 
well grown, he probably forgets age dif- 
ferences, and his comraces no longer 
notice them. Of course if he enters college 
at thirteen or fourteen, he has quite a 
problem for the next four vears. 

“The typical college freshman, who is 
usually about eighteen, has nothing but 
contempt for the fourteen-vear-old prod- 
igy who comes into the class. But out in 
life, ten or twenty years later, we do not 
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ask whether the ‘prodigy’ was old enough 
to play as good football as the other fel- 
lows, or to compete in any other kind of 
athletics, or to do his part in the freshman- 
sophomore scrap. All we ask is whether 
he can deliver the goods. 

“To-day, for instance, everybody would 
see the absurdity of looking with contempt 
on former Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes just because he was a ‘child 
prodigy.’ Mr. Hughes, who 
was the favorite. pupil of one 
of our professors now here in 
Stanford, was graduated from 
college at about the age the 
average student enters. I im- 
agine that he had some tough 
poem in getting along with 

is older comrades. But every- 
body forgets that now because 
he has eminently delivered the 
goods. 


“(COME of the outstanding 

+? things which parents 
should look for in their children 
which indicate high intelligence 
or specialized ability," con- 
tinued Professor Terman, “are 
the following, taken from the 
parents’ own reports of the 
things they had especially 
noticed in these gifted eoid: 


Desire for knowledge 

Retentive memory 

Understanding new ideas quickly 

Rapid progress at school 

Great range of general information 

Early speech 

Asking intelligent questions 

Accomplishing difficult things 

Keen observation 

Unusual vocabulary 

Great lover of nature 

Great interest in animals 

Good ear for music 

Quick with figures 

Building mechanical things 

Repairing things 

Knows the makes of all cars 

Reading about mechanics 

l iking to copy pictures 

Expressive reading 

Reciting stories 

Interpretive dancing 

Unusual skill in making dolls’ 
clothes (girls) 


“The most marked thing, of 
course, is their insatiable curi- 
osity—their passion to learn. 
The amount of general infor- 
mation upon almost every 
conceivable subject which these 
bright children of ours have 

icked up is not only gratifying 
Dat also truly astonishing, and 
this holds true whether they 
have attended school or not. 
Inceed, their minds range so far 
beyond the mere school sub- 
jests that some of them are lit- 
tle walking encyclopedias. 

“Tn order to find out how much general 
information bright children have, as com- 
pared with average children, we organized 
what is known as the Stanford Infor- 
mation Test, of over six hundred ques- 
tions, covering an enormous range of 
items. Any child or adult, in order to pass 
this test, would have to have a great range 
of knowledge. 

Following are a few samples of these 
questions. (Continued on page 00) 


As the fox approached, the cock fed slowly away in the opposite direc- 
tion, ever keeping a considerable distance between himself and danger 
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... OI Ring Neck 
The epic of a great bird and a relentless hunter 
By Don Cameron Shafer 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


RISTLY and worn by many 
hard years, gaunt with winter's 
hunger, the chill of April dawn 
stinging his corded flesh through 
thin and ragged garb, old Jared 

was the last of the old-time hunters in his 
part of the Catskill Mountains. 

The last of those tall forest-runners who 
followed the game to extinction relent- 
lessly westward from the sea, left behind 
to famish slowly in our all but gameless 
Eastern mountains. 

More than a hundred years ago, puede 
people came over the hills from the east 
with the sun; clad in wild leather they 
were, double-bitted woodsmen's axes in 
their belts, long flintlock rifles on their 
shoulders. Hurriedly, on moccasined feet, 
powder horns swinging, across the richest 
farming vallevs, to be had just for the 
taking, to build their little log cabins far 
up against the barren steep. But they 
stayed only long enough to slaughter the 
moose, to "crust" the red deer in their 
winter yards and club them to death for 
their hides; to trap the bear and the 
panther, and sell their skins for more 
powder and shot; to eat the last wild 
turkey and see the end of the pigeon 
hordes. 

Then, one morning, they were gone. 
Their guns no longer echoed in the endless 
forest; the noisy hunting calls of their 
half-wild dogs no longer rang in our 
mountains. Westward with the sun again, 
where there were still wild creatures to 
slay, leaving behind a few stubborn old 
men, such as Jared, who held that the 
game would come back. 

It never came back! 

The noisy mountain streams diminished 
and dwindled, grew less and ever less as 
the green forests retreated stubbornly up 
the rocky hills to make their last stand 
upon the blue heights. One by one the 
wild creatures vanished before the gun 
and the ax and the plow. The largest were 
the first to die, and so on, death to all, 
until only a few terror-stricken little 
beasts and shy woods birds remained to 
be hunted. 

So, shortly after daylight, with the 
last hoary breath of winter powdering the 
new green of April grass, old Jared, a 
ghostly shadow of the past, shambled 
down through an upland pasture, grown 
up with thorn-apple and young cedar, on 
his stealthy way to Burton’s swamp, 
where he knew a few cotton-tail rabbits 
survived in the security of this protective 
morass. He walked with a shuffling, effort- 
less gait, as though a bit leg-weary; but 
this deceptive loping walk would carry 
him many up-and-down miles in a day. 

A curious figure—stooped forward 
about his thin shoulders, a. bony, out- 
thrust face of smoke-tanned leather half 
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concealed by a scant gray beard—a scare- 
crow figure in old clothes and wrinkled 
leather boots. But the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading double-gun he carried so 
tenderly in the crook of his thin left arm 

was brightly polished, and eloquent of 
loving care. It meant death to bird and 
beast—but life to Jared! 

Behind him a dawn of crimson, flaming 
up out of the cloud-flecked east, touching 
distant snow-clad peaks with scarlet; 
underfoot, in that rose-tinted luminosity 
of a new spring day, a heavy white frost 
glistened like powdered glass of many 
colors. Soon, very soon, the blazing disk 
of a new sun would mount the eastern 
horizon behind the ragged profile of the 
blue hills, and then the ninhtegsmbohg 
rabbits would seek the cover of the swamp 
or the safety of their burrows. So old 
Jared quickened his shuffling pace, having 
seen nothing to shoot, not even a migrat- 
ing robin, since he left his cabin with the 
first hint of day. Alertas a hunting tree- 
cat, noiseless as a prowling fox, stealthily 
along the edge of the swamp, watching, 
listening—when there beat upon his 
leathery old ears a new and strange voice 
of the wild. 

** Ca-ca-cack!" 

Jared stopped instantly, rigid as a 
pointing bird dog, staring out into the 
swamp in the direction of the sound. 

“What was thet?” in a hoarse whisper 
to himself. '' I never heard th’ like o' thet 
a-fore!"" 

With a grimy thumb he drew back both 
hammers of his ancient gun, reassured by 
the sharp click-click of the trigger sears 
snapping into place, exposing the bright 
brass caps pressed firmly down upon the 
slender nipples. For Jared was supersti- 


tious and easily startled by the unknown. 


“ Ca-ca-cack! " 


GNORANT and uncouth though he 

might be Jared knew his little world of the 
woods. He knew every articulate sound of 
the native birds and beasts in our moun- 
tains, just as he knew distant birds by their 
flight, and animals by their walk in the 
dark. And he knew that in all his vears 
he never had heard this strange cry that 
came floating out of the swamp before him. 

Now, this swamp of Burton's once had 
been a natural pond, gradually filling in 
with wastage from the hills, until it was no 
more than a treacherous morass, well 
grown with black alders and yellow osiers, 
and quite surrounded with cat-tail rushes 
and heavy, coarse swale grasses. Jared 
knew that he dared venture into this 
treacherous swamp but a little wav; 
nevertheless, he moved forward, propelled 
by curtosity and made brave by hunger, 
eager for a shot. Ahead of him, no more 
than thirty feet, a large dark green bird 


head, with a bright crimson patch around 
the glistening eye turned upon him, was 
thrust suddenly up out of the grass. 

Had it been the head of some dangerous 
reptile Jared would have been no more 
astounded. It was like nothing he had 
ever seen before in all his hunting. But 
Jared always killed everything—every bird ` 
that was new and strange or handsomely 
colored, even though he could not eat it. 
So now, satished that this lustrous green 
head belonged to some large bird, whether 
good to eat or not, the deadly gun came 
slowly up, the butt plate heure his thin 
shoulder. But, just as his knobby old 
forefinger was about to squeeze down upon 
the trigger, the green head suddenly dis- 
appeared 


! 
“Well, PII be clawed!” under his breath. 
ESTOOD perfectly still, almost doubt- 


ing his eyes, watching and waiting. 
Minutes passed and not a grass blade 
moved. Assuredly this strange bird must be 
right there! Five minutes... ten... 
and Jared’s feet wet and cold. He stepped 
quickly forward to scare the bird up, sure 
of a good shot there in the open. 

Though he stamped the grass flat for 
yards around, no bird appeared. No 
green-headed. bird on the ground, or in 
the air, nor on the waters thereabout. 

* Mighty funny whar thet bird went 
to," muttered Jared as he gave up the 
search. “I never seed nothin’ like thet 
a-fore, nohow!”” 

He went on down the edge of the cover, 
greatly puzzled, in the broad of dav now, 
alert for the tiny powder puff of a belated 

rabbit. But his mind was not on the hunt; 

he even forgot his hunger, pondering over 
that green and crimson bird head in the 
sw; ale. 

“I guess it was jest my ol’ eves,” he told 
himself. “Never wus any sich bird 'round 
here—” 

A loud and startling cry right at his very 
feet, a thunder of strong wings beating Ds 
air, and the bird itself, a big bird i 
dazzling plumage, raised suddenly before 
him, over his head and away behind him. 
A large bird of green and gold and brilliant 
metallic bronze, a wide white band around 
its neck, a long, barred, tapering tail 
fluttering behind it. Old Jared did not 
shoot. For the first time since he was a 
small boy he stood in the presence of 
living game and forgot his gun; he just 
stood there, eves dazzled, toothless mouth 
agape, and watched this wonder bird out 
of sight. 

“A bird o! paradise," he gasped. "I 
be right back to-morry mornin'!" 

OV Ring Neck, as this new bird. soon 
came to be known to the valley farmers, 
was a stranger in a strange land. He was 
as large as a leghorn rooster, and as 
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beautiful and highly colored as any bird 
may be. He had stepped out of his shell 
at the edge of a millet field, on the other 
side of the world, in the western highlands 
of Manchuria, to join 

à fourteen other little 

vellow and brown Mon- 

golian pheasant chicks 

already hovering under 

the warm feathers of 

| their sharp-tailed, 
gravish-brown pheas- 
ant mother. Born with 
Y an instinct for self- 
ay preservation, and 
hardly dry before the 
: warning ery of a watch- 
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ing cock bird apprised his mother of 
approaching danger. 

At her heels the tiny chicks hurried 
away into the tangled weed growth of a 
nearby ditch. The yellow hunters of 
Manchuria sought them, day in and day 
out, with noisy guns and antique CrOSS- 
bows, with trained falcons, with skillfully 
laid traps and snares, and even with grain 
soaked in a subtle poison. And there were 
spotted cats and cunning foxes, little 
wolves and vicious weasel beasts hunting 
in the cover, as well as great eagles and 
hawks watching from the air above. But 
centuries of life amid these constant dan- 
vers had imparted unusual caution and 
great wisdom to these knowing game 
birds. 

These pheasant chicks, of 
which OP Ring Neck was one, 
were no more than half grown, 
and consequently but half edu- 
cated in the manifold dangers 
surrounding them, when a white 
man came into the nearby Mon- 
vol village and offered a great 
store of silver for a hundred of 
these birds delivered alive to 
him. So the eager natives wove 
a mighty net of reeds and wil- 
lows, and they organized a great 
drive through the fields, until 
more than a hundred young 
pheasants were caught and 
carried. away in wicker baskets 
to the railroad. 


Ring Neck was but a little more than a 
year old when he left the steamer at 
Seattle and began his varying pilgrimage 
eastward from the pen of one bird fancier 
to that of another, landing finally on a 
game farm in the East. By the end of his 
second year, he had developed long and 
sharp spurs, and a vicious way of flying 
right into the keeper’s body, when duly 
aroused, 

Along about the last of March, the 
keeper was plaguing the bird one morning 
when it leaped into his very face, striking 
savagely at him with both armed heels, 
knocking off his hat and glasses, so that he 
retreated quickly, with a deep scratch on 
his cheek, and in such haste that he forgot 
to hook the pen door. 

Half an hour later the wind blew this 
door open, and the bright, yellow-rimme 1 
eyes of the bird were quick to note this 
means of escape. With a short run and a 
jump he was frée, mounting on strong 
wings far above the tree tops, across the 
wide valley to the distant river islands. 


OWN in that tangled jungle of wild 

grapevines, of matted willows, tall 
weeds, interlaced brambles, and giant cor- 
tonwood trees, which cover the low islands 
of theriver and the overflow lands, he found 
a home to his liking. Here, in the thickets, 
he was as content and happy as any lone 
bird may be in a strange land. At first he 
kept well in the security of this jungle 
fastness; but when he found that no one 
appeared to be hunt- 
ing him he ventured 
out into the nearby 
helds, where the farm- 
ers at their sprin 
plowing saw him, an 
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gave him the name of “Ol Ring Neck.” 

The first warm days of April, rejoicing 
in his freedom, the cock beat his breast 
and sent a loud challenge echoing across 
the valley. He mounted an old driftwood 
log and crowed like any domestic rooster, 
with a great flapping of wings, and a 
mighty straining of vocal cords. Morn- 
ing after morning he crowed, a husky, 
throaty "'ca-cack," like a young cockerel 
trying out his voice; but no other cock 

ird came winging in to try his mettle. 
Though he listened long with tuffed ears 
alert, no other cock pheasant voice in- 
vited him to fly over and take his licking. 
Not until well along in April did his loud 
«rowing reach his kind. Then, early one 
bright morning, when he was calling from 
a tall sycamore stump, two speckled 
brown pheasant hens came sailing 1n from 
down the valley. 

OP Ring Neck greeted them, lordly 
enough, but mightily pleased. As a matter 
of fact, the two hens were quite as lonely 
as he. They were the sole survivors of a 
small brood of Chinese pheasants hatched 
the season before from a setting of eggs 
sent all the way 
East from Oregon 
to a boy interested 
in such pets. They 
might have re- 
mained captives 
but for a night- 
prowling cur dog 
that tore a hole in 
the fence, through 
which they escaped 
to health and free- 
dom. 

All was as It 
should be now, the 


contented cock bird voicing his shrill chal- 
lenge to the world, while the two hens 
sought their nesting places. An instinc- 
tive caution warned them against making 
these nests in the thickets or in the 
tangled weed beds, where foxes, skunks, 
and weasels love to hunt. They sought, 
instead, the open fields. One hen was 
satished with a matted clump of dead 
grass close beside a farm roadway. The 
other selected a little hollow under a 
burdock plant against a sloping bank. 
One by one the brownish-white eggs ap- 
peared, as, with the greatest care and 
secrecy, the sober-garbed hens sought 
their nests each morning, while the cock 
bird watched the while for danger. 


Ts bright stars were slowly winking 
out of the dark green night sky when 
Old Jared left his little mountain cabin, his 
ancient gun under a gangling arm. He 
walked fast, the morning chill stinging 
him like whips; but the determination to 
hunt out and kill this new and wonderful 
bird of Burton's swamp drove him on 
through the breaking night without com- 
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plaint. It was just daylight when he 
crossed Mud Brook, which drains this 
swamp, and discovered Ol’ Ring Neck's 
tracks in the soft silt. 

" G'lard," as he stopped to study these 
impressions, “a foot Fike a hen-turkey— 
I'll bet thet bird'll go a good five pound.” 

More eager than ever, Jared circled the 
swamp carefully, but saw nothing, heard 
nothing. Then he made the usual mistake 
of looking for the bird in the adjoining 
woods. He figured that such a large fowl 
must hide itself in the woods when it was 
not in the swamp, and certainly it must 
roost in the big trees. 

Jared spent the entire day at this fruit- 
less hunt, and toward evening he secreted 
himself in a clump of cedars and patiently 
waited for the bird to fly in to roost. Jared 
did not know, he 
could not know, that 
these pheasants are 
birds of open fields, 
with few habits 
corresponding to our 
native game birds. 
(Cont'd on page 117) 


A plaintive ‘‘peet- 
peet-peet was 
answered by a 
shrill call and a 
mighty whistling 
of strong wings 


Scruggs Builds Houses By 
A Sense Of Touch 


By William S. Dutton 


OWN in Nashville, Tennessee, 
there is a builder of homes who 
is different from most other 
builders. 

He is blind! 

He has been blind since bovhood. For 
fifty-seven years he has lived in absolute, 
unbroken darkness—has not seen an acre 
of land that he has purchased nor a house 
that he has built! Frail of body, he has 
had to fight unceasingly against ill health! 

Yet this man, Edward C. Scruggs, has 
designed, built and owned more than two 
hundred residences and two large apart- 
ment houses in Nashville. He has built 
himself a beautiful home, a family, a 
reputation for accomplishment, and a 
fortune in money. For all of these dwell- 
ings he has been his own architect, has 
made his own estimates, bought his own 
land and materials, hired his own work- 
men, and in person supervised the con- 
structions, unseen except on the picture 
curtain of his mind. Beyond a meager 
capital, borrowed from his father and 
later paid back, he has had no help. His 
knowledge of building, of home archi- 
tecture, and of real estate has been 
self-gained. And this without sight, with- 
out robust health, without influence! 

Now, before I go on to tell you in detail 
of “Ed” 
something: vou'll not "get" the man at 
all if you pity him! He is a short, frail 
l.ttle man, with close-cropped beard and 
dark glasses, and to-day he is past seventy- 
one years old. But he is active, keen, a 
man who enjoys life, in whose mind is no 
thought of retiring. I encountered plenty 
of men in Nashville who admired Scruggs, 
but I found none who pitied him. Why? 

As you talk with him, you sense, or try 
to sense, lurking in the shadows of his 
everlasting night, a struggle that would 
have broken most of us, and poignant 
tragedy. But if such there has been, this 
man keeps it from you, evades it, laughs it 
away! He won't let it come to the top! 
Gradually, he makes you forget it, as he 
has forgotten it. And that is the secret 
that has enabled him to do what he has 
done: he has declined to let folks pity him! 
More, he has refused to pity himself! 

“Tm blind, ves," he said to me. ‘But 
blindness doesn't make you any less a 
man. lt may limit you; but it doesn't 
relieve you of the obligation to do what 
you can do. 

“A friend once asked me, jokingly, why 
it had never occurred to me to pick out a 
nice sunny street corner and sell shoe 
strings and lead pencils. 

“* Because,’ I told him, and seriously, 
‘I could just as easily sell houses, and the 
houses return bigger profits.’” 

And “Ed” Scruggs laughed, shook his 
head, and laughed again, as if life were a 
game, a joyous game, and what mattered 
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Scruggs I want to warn you of 


that he had played it blindfold, inasmuch 
as he had played! 

To go back: 

His father was a Confederate soldier, 
and before that a cotton planter in 
Mississippi. He also owned a farm near 
Franklin, a county-seat town in Tennes- 
see, and there, in 1855, young Ed, the only 
child, was born. The war stripped the 
family of nearly everything: crops were 
burned in the fields to keep them from 
falling into Union hands, and ‘each vear 
of war piled up other losses. The elder 
Scruegs returned home a poor man. 

“I remember this period but vaguely,” 
Mr. Scruggs went on to tell me. “Father 
wasn't the kind of man to grumble over 
trouble and to parade it. ‘Trouble,’ he 
would sav, 'attracts enough notice with- 
out crying out about it.” I can't recall 
there ever being any gloom in our house." 

As he continued, I caught, between the 
lines, the picture of the devotion, and 
courace, and hardihood of those Southern 
jarents, faced first with the loss of 
property, then with that greater loss— 
the eyes of their only son. What came, 
was met. What had to be done, was done. 
They were Christian folks. To them God 
moved in strange ways, in unfathomable 
ways, but yet He moved for the best. But 
that picture is part of my story. - 

Young Scruggs was a normal boy with 
sight as good as yours or mine, a healthy, 
active, typical, country-bred youngster. 
He knew how to handle a gun and to set a 
trap. He knew crops, and horses, and the 
ax, and the woodpile. And as his time was 
divided between the town, where he lived 
and went to school, and the farm, which 
was his week-end playground, his ex- 
perience was more varied than that of 
most boys. So, until he was fourteen 
years old. 


WEASEL had been slaughtering the 

farm chickens. One Saturday Ed 
and his father’s partner on the farm set 
out to get the marauder, and finally 
located him in a log pile some distance 
from the farmhouse. 

“You let me take your shotgun,” 
whispered the man, “‘and I'll stand watch 
while you drive the varmint out.” 

The man squatted with the gun across 
his knees and the boy began to stir up the 
logs. “ Be careful of that gun,” he w -arned. 
“The trigger goes off mighty easy.’ 

The watcher after a time, growing 
cramped, moved, to rest his legs. Then 
the thing happened. The shotgun was dis- 
charged from where it lay in his lap. Just 
at that instant Ed Scruggs peered around 
the end of the log pile. 

The man was dazed a moment, over- 
come by the accident which, he thought, 
had killed his young companion. Then 
he leaped to Ed's side, found that the 


bov still lived. He lifted him onto a 
shoulder and ran with him almost a mile 
to the farmhouse. A doctor was sum- 
moned. 

“He may live, but I don't believe he'll 
ever see again," said the doctor. “A shot 
pellet has pierced each eyeball.” 

The battle for young Scruggs’s life and 
sight began. There was a chance that one 
eve, the right, might be saved. It was his 
mother who told me of that fight. 

Yes, she is living—a little, dainty, grav 
old lady who is like a picture out of the 
past. She informed me, proudly, that she 
is ninety-two years old. Her son, to her, 
is still a boy. Since that day of his ac- 
cident, fifty-seven years ago, she had not 
left his side. For more than thirty years 
she was his eyes. She is still his ‘helper. 


Y TALK with Mr. Scruggs, his 

mother, and his young grown son, 
took place in the Scruggs home. He never 
has had. un office, nor clerical assistants 
in the usual sense. The members of the 
family have been his assistants, all work- 
ing together, and the ho ne living-room 
has been the office. In this living-room 


little gray Mother Scruggs referred me 


to a picture of her husband on the wall. 

"Can vou read the motto on the 
frame?" she asked. 

I read, aloud, “To the valiant heart 
nothing is impossible!” I noted the family 
coat-of-arms. 

“Tt is the family motto,” explained 
Mother Scruggs. “It was one of the first 
savings Ed learned asa boy. The fact that 
he believed it, and had a pride in its being 
his family’s slogan, explains much of what 
he has done. It explains much that we 
all have done. 

“First along, after the accident, he 
knew nothing but pain. The shock a 
fected his whole system, and the pain, 
which was terrible, racked him for weeks. 
But it blotted out that other thing, the 
realization that he was in darkness anl 
wasn't ever to see again. And when after 
three months the pain left, and he did 
know, it wasn't the blow to him it might 
have been, for he could be thankful for 
being at peace and no longer suffering. 
Not to see didn't seem quite so hard. 

“T remember that day when he finally 
knew. We had taken him to New York to 
a great eye specialist in the hope that the 
one eve might be restored. EINE 

ossible had been done. He was back 
home once more, sitting in the yard. | 
saw him lift his hands to his face, move 
them back and forth, and put them down 
again. 

*** Is the sun shining, Mother?’ he asked. 

“T told him that it was. For a long 
time he said nothing, but I could see that 
he felt the sunshine upon him. 

“tI thought it was shining,’ he said 
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Scruggs Builds Houses by a Sense of Touch, by Wituiam S. Dutton 


then. ‘I just wanted to be sure of it.’ 

“And presently he went on: ‘It was 
my fault, this blindness. I shouldn't have 
let him take the gun, knowing it as I did. 
You mustn't blame him for the accident, 
as he couldn't help it. And, Mother, it 
isn't so hard not to see as you might think. 

can imagine exactly how everything 
looks. The day is beautiful.’ 

“From that day to this he has held no 
resentment, blamed nobody, and he has 
refused to let anybody sympathize with 
him. He has imagined in his mind that he 
sees, and he Aas seen! Never has he 
allowed himself to regard his 
blindness as a hardship.” 

“And why should I?" broke 
in Mr. Scruggs, smiling. “I’ve 
had to live with it, haven't I? 
A nice sour old pickle I'd be, 
spending my days with a 
hardship!” 


E ADDED, now in ear- 

nestness: "These things 
which you call hardships 
are relative. The man who 
is blind, deaf, and dumb en- 
vies his neighbor who is 
only dumb and blind; he, in 
turn, envies the man who is 
only blind. The chronic in- 
valid, who sees, may envy 
the blind man who is well; to 
him, blindness might be but 
a small price to pay for 
health. Or, take men who 
have health and all their 
senses. He who earns ten 
thousand dollars a year might 
consider it a hardship to 
drop back to five thousand 
dollars; yet his clerk, whose 
pay is eighteen hundred dol- 
ars a year, would consider 
five thousand dollars income 
a luxury. And who knows 
but that the clerk with his 
eighteen hundred dollars is 
the happier? 

“T’ve had big. husky men 
who possessed every faculty 
envy me! One of them was 
black. He would have given 
his sight to have been born 
white. Another was just 
plain stupid. ‘Mr. Scruggs,’ 
he said, ‘I’d give mv eyes to 
have your brains.’ Not that 
my brains are so plentiful; 
but I wouldn't have made the trade. 

“A thing vou haven't got is a luxury — 
until you get it. Then it becomes a 
necessity. Lose it, after you become 
accustomed to it, and the lack of it be- 
comes a hardship. Yet at the beginning 
it was a luxury. 

“Sight, to your mind, is a necessity. 
To me, fifty-seven years without sight, it 
is a luxury. I would like to have it, cer- 
tainly; but with equal earnestness, per- 
haps, you would like to have a million 
dollars. You get along quite nicely with- 
out the million, and you don’t deem your- 
self in hardship, though the millionaire 
enjoys many things you can’t. Likewise, 
I get along without sight. I miss some- 
thing of the world, naturally, but still I 
find there's plenty left to enjoy. For one 
thing, I enjoy my work more than the 
man who sees possibly can enjoy his." 

“Just how?" I asked. “I’m not sure 


Edward C. Scruggs, a blind builder of Nashville, Tennessee, and 
his son, inspecting a house under construction. Mr. Scruggs was 
born near Franklin, Tennessee, seventy-one years ago, and en- 
joyed normal sight until he was fourteen, when he was shot and 
blinded. Despite this handicap, he has become one of the best- 
known house builders of his city, and possesses an amazing knowl- 
edge of real estate, of architecture and construction problems 


that [understand how you possibly could." 

“Yet the reason is plain," insisted Mr. 
Scruggs. "Any normal man enjoys most 
the accomplishment of the difficult. He 
gets his biggest satisfaction out of doing 
hard things. That's human nature. Well, 
it is much harder for me, a blind man, to 
build a house than it would be for the 
average builder. Therefore, while my 
house may be no finer than his, to me it 1s 
a greater accomplishment. And my joy 
in doing is just that much greater than his. 

“You may say that you know every 
street and corner and prominent building 
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in your home city, and say it with a feeling 
of pride. I can say the same thing of my 
home city, but with double the pride. So 
I could go on indefinitely. And in the 
end, who knows? I might be able to show 
that I get more out of living than you do. 


“IT HE secret of keeping happy," Mr. 


Scruggs continued, “is in keeping 
busy—in doing. Luckily, I was born with 
an active disposition. [t has always been 
work for me to sit around and mope. 
When I was three years old my grand- 
mother gave me a pocketknife. Father 
took up a stick, whittled it off until it was 
round at the end, and then turned stick 
and knife over to me. Small as I was, I 
managed to whittle off the other end. 

“From then on whenever I had nothing 
to do I got out my knife and whittled. 
It wasn't long before I could cut out 
simple things, like balls, squares, links, 
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and whatever took my fancy. My whit- 
tling became a habit, a sort of second 
nature that asserted itself in idle moments. 
I didn’t realize it then, but with that 
pocketknife I was starting a career and 
also learning this secret of happiness— 
doing. When things went wrong I whit- 
tled—and I defy anybody to whittle and 
stav blue. 

“Pretty soon, my pocketknife led me 

to become interested in the use of other 
tools—men's tools—and I searched out 
places in town where I could watch men 
at work. There was considerable building 
in the South following the 
Civil War, particularly home 
building. A new house under 
construction drew me like a 
magnet. [I'd stand hours at a 
time to watch the carpenters, 
noting how they shaped up 
the wood, placed doors and 
windows and fitted rafters. 
There was a fire in town in 
which five houses burned. I 
was on hand at every chance 
during the rebuilding of them, 
and by now I was old enough 
to understand the whys of 
this and that, to ask intelli- 
gent questions, to appreciate 
good workmanship. I don’t 
know, but perhaps I was 
directed to those houses by a 
Somebody who knew the 
future scheme of things better 
than I. Anyway, they were 
the last houses I saw built; 
that is, actually saw with my 
eyes. It was like a last look 
into a textbook before ex- 
amination. 
“FRHEN the accident oc- 
curred. ['m not going to 
pretend that it wasn't a blow, 
and that I smiled it off, for 
the readjustment wasn't quite 
as simple as that. It took 
three things to help pull me 
through to a rational ac- 
ceptance of what was: the 
first was nerve, the second 
was my  pocketknife, the 
third was Mother. Com- 
bined, those three turned the 
trick.” 

Take the first factor: 
Scruggs was young, still boy 
enough to believe that noth- 
ing was impossible. He had not vet 
passed the age wherein youth dreams of 
conquering dragons, and believes, as the 
Fourth of July orator declares, that any 
American youngster some day might be 
President of the United States. He still 
had faith in life. 

Too, there was his father, a former 
Confederate officer, a man proud of his 
family and its traditions. The boy had 
seen the man face adversity, and not 
whimper. A man didn’t whimper, if he 
wished to be deemed a man! 

And the family doctor held out his 
strong hand. He also was a veteran, and 
a rather famous one. He had been the 
“Doctor C” of many a Confederate ex- 

loit, one of the South’s great army spies. 
le was a brilliant man and a daring one, 
whose good opinion of a boy was worth 
striving for. Mr. Scruggs told me of one 
incident. that 
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Moffett Was Always Tagging 
On The Heels Of Experience 


He was willing to do any kind and any amount of work, provided there was 
something he could learn from it— Energy by itself will not get 
you very far, but directed energy will open many doors 


By Charles Lane Callen 


ET us suppose for a moment that you 

are a plain hard-working man, 

a man who for a lifetime has 

worked with his hands. That 

you have a family to rear in 

which are boys and girls to be educated, 

and bills to be met, the interest on a 

mortgage to be paid, and that there are a 

great many things in the world which you 
would like to have, but can’t afford, 

Then comes a change, and your wages 
suddenly go up. You become better off 
than you’ve ever been before. You buy 
Nellie that new dress, and Bobby the 
bicycle he has always wanted, and begin to 
think of a little car, of some new furnish- 
ings for the house, and of various other 
small things you’ve long wanted. 

Then suppose that one day your boss 
called you and the other men in the shop 
together, and told you conditions had 
altered again, that the boom days had 
passed, and you would have to forget 
about those things you had been planning 
to do, because, out of necessity, he would 
have to reduce wages. 

If the boss did that, would you feel 
like cheering him? : 

But, wait! Before you answer let us 
suppose again—this time that you are the 
boss. A human, a friendly, an understand- 
ing sort of boss, who once, too, for many 
years, toiled down in the shop you now 
direct. You know what the men there are 
up against, what better wages have meant 
to them, and what they will mean if they 
continue. But prices have been cut, 
business has slumped; to keep the mill 
going wages must come down. So you go 
to the men, present to them the facts— 
hard facts to tell, but harder facts to hear. 
And instead of growls, the men tell you 
they'll stand by, that they'll keep the 
wheels moving. They do cheer you! 

Then suppose another company comes 
to you, far greater, more famous, and 
richer than your own. It has been watch- 
ing, has heard of the loyalty of your men, 
has seen the high character of your work, 
and it makes you an offer to come with it. 
Suppose now, you had worked more than 
forty years for such recognition, that, 
being human, it flattered you, and that 
the salary offered by the great company 
was almost double the salary you were 
getting! 

Would you refuse the offer and keep 
the job you had? 

We've been supposing in this, just 

utting ourselves in other men’s shoes. 
But down in Alabama, about sixty miles 
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north of Birmingham, is a steel town 
called Gadsden. There, a few vears ago, 
the first situation I have outlined was 
not supposition but grim fact. Waves 
had risen, an outgrowth of the war. The 
fifteen hundred odd workmen of the Gulf 
States Steel Company had profited, and 
in Gadsden many dreams had come true. 
Then—the slump! 

It was Charles A. Moffett, president of 
the company, who went before the men. 
He told them the facts. The steel men of 
the country had met in Washington and 
agreed on a lower price for steel. The new 
price meant that Gulf States would have 
to operate at a loss, unless the men’s 
wages were reduced fifteen per cent. 
Moffett told the men they would be able 
to find better jobs elsewhere, and that, if 
they wished, he would help them get 
those jobs. 

"[ know it's tough, boys," he said. 
“Im not asking you to stay, but I'm 
hoping you will. I won't blame a man 
who quits.” 

Not one man quit! Instead, they 
cheered! Not the lower wages, but the 
man! They believed in the man! 

And Charlie Moffett believed in his 
men, put loyalty above fame and dollars, 
when it came time for Aim to decide! For 
our second supposition likewise was fact. 
New York, Chicago, both wanted Moffett, 
offered him a fortune to come. He turned 
his back on the fortune and stayed. He 
would, for that’s Charlie Moffett! 


OU would take him for a Yankee if 

you saw him on the streets of Boston— 
a long, lean, lanky type of man who looks 
as out of place in a mahogany office chair 
as a woodsman does in a dress suit. But 
instead of the Yankee twang there’s the 
soft drawl of Alabama in his talk. He was 
born in Tallassee, Alabama, in 1864. He’s 
of Birmingham. 

Sundays, if you want to hunt for him, 
you'll probably find him prowling around 
the woods and fields with a dozen or ff- 
teen youngsters at his heels, poking into 
this old stump and that, overturning rocks 
for bugs, talking about birds, dogs, trees, 
and the best kind of kit for a camping 
outfit. His office is in Birmingham; but 
up at the Gadsden plant, where it's Bob, 
Bill, and Jimmv, you'll ind him messing 
up his cuffs to show a green hand how it's 
done, and swapping tobacco with the 
older fellows. The kids call him “ Dad"— 


and the Boy Scouts of America have him - 


on their national advisory council. 


Charlie Moffett is one of the best 
known and best informed steel men in the 
country. He can start in by digging the 
ore and coal at the mines and work it 
through every stage of production to the 
finished product. Back in 1912, as works 
manager, he took charge of the steel 
plant of the Gulf States Company when 
the bankers were ready to scrap it and 
write it off their books as a loss. To-day, 
Gulf States is one of the leading independ- 
ents, a twenty-five-million-dollar concern. 
It owns what is recognized as one of the 
finest equipped steel mills in the world, 
and its own ore and coal minés. Recently 
it boüght eighty-three thousand acres of 
coallands. During the past year it put up 
a million-dollar addition to its mill. And 
its growth has been all built from earn- 
ings since Moffett assumed charge. 


"TIME and again, bigger companies have 
been after Moffett's men, who have 
won a peculiar reputation for efficiency in 
the industry. Executives trained under 
him have been offered much more than 
their present salaries, and declined the 
offers in order to stay with him. Those 
few who have been tempted away have 
usually returned, not because they had 
to but because they wanted to. The 
reason is Charlie Moffett. 

His father was a mechanic, and for a 
time he had his own shop. The Civil War 
wiped him out. When he got through 
working for Jefferson Davis he had to go 
back home and work for somebody else, 
over at Rome, Georgia, where he moved 
the family. There young Charlie grew 


B didn't get much schooling," Mr. 
Moffett said. ‘We had no public schools 
in those days. The only schools were 

rivate, which may sound high-falutin, 

ut wasn’t. Somebody with a little more 
time and learning than the others would 
take a class to teach at so much a head, 
which sometimes he got and oftener he 
didn’t. It was awful easy for a student 
not to learn.” 

At fifteen, young Moffett went to work 
in a furniture factory at fifty cents a day. 
He was a tall, spindly youngster with a 
slow, infectious smile, older than his 
years, and with weightier ideas than most 

oys. Weightier, no doubt, because he 
was sharing with his father the responsi- 
bilities of family provider. He began 
to study at night under an old book- 
keeper in town who was willing to teach 
whenever he could (Continued on page 138) 
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Photograph by Lollar's, Birmingham, Ala. 


Charles Alexander Moffett 


MR. MOFFETT, one of the best informed steel men 
in America, is president of the Gulf States Steel Com- 
pany, and of the Clinton Mining Company. He was 
born in Tallassee, Alabama, sixty-two years ago, and 
began working long before he,was grown. But he studied 
in his spare hours, and by keeping his eyes always on 


the [.- above him, he has risen to his present post as 


head of an important independent steel company. His 
first practical lesson in work was learned in a furniture 
factory; his next, in a blacksmith's shop. Mr. Moffett 
lives in Birmingham, Alabama. He is a member of the 
national advisory council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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Loubell Studio, N, Y. 


Berton Churchill as “The Deacon" 


ALTHOUGH he has been on the stage most of the 
time since he was seventeen years old, Berton Churchill 
made his first big hit only last autumn, just before his 
fiftieth birthday! He began as a boy, by acting in ama- 
teur companies. Then he was a **trouper" playing the 
*tank towns." Between times, he worked in printing 
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offices. Later he was in stock companies, finally becom- 
ing a capable interpreter of such róles as fathers, uncles, 
and middle-aged business men. At last he made one 
of these subordinate parts “run away with the play,” 
and he became the star in “Alias the Deacon,” 
one of the big New York successes this past season, 


The World Was His Oyster But It 
"Took 35 Years To Open It! 


That is the time Berton Churchill spent in preparation for his first star rôle in 
the theatre — If you are one of the slow climbers, you will get 
two valuable lessons out of the story of his life 


T FIFTEEN, Berton Churchill 
turned his back on grammar 
school, Grade Three, and went 
to work. No sympathy, please! 
He did it because he wanted 

to. The world was his oyster, and he was 
keen to begin the business of opening it. 

But it took him almost exactly thirty- 
five years to perform that-operation! At 
first, his metaphorical oyster refused to 
open at all; and even after vears had 
gone by—whole bunches of years!—it had 
wielded only about half way. 

Youth had passed. Middle age had 
taken its place. He was forty-nine years 
old, and still he had won neither fame, 
fortune, nor the achievement of which he 
had dreamed. 

Yet, because of one fact, this situation 
did not seem a hopeless blind alley to 
him. And when, just as he checked off 
his fiftieth birthday, the “oyster” sud- 
denly opened wide, he was less surprised 
than anyone else. 

“During most of those long years.” he 
said to me, “I felt certain of one thing: 
Nothing I did seas zeasted!. It didn't seem 
as if I was accomplishing much. But I 
wasn’t unhappy, for I knew that I really 
was building. And if a man knows he is 
building, he doesn’t give up just because 
he hasn't got the roof on, or the top stone 
in place. 

“I don't mean that I didn’t have a 
good many lean days; lean in money and 
lean in hope and in happiness. But as 
long as I felt that I was sincerely and 
earnestly using whatever ability I pos- 
sessed, and that I was becoming more 
capable of using it well, I had a quiet 
confidence in the future. 

"Luck, or chance, plays a part in 
everyone's life. But [ believe that we all 
have our chance, sooner or later. If we 
make good with it when it does come, it 
is because we have been building so that 
we are able to take advantage of it." 

Berton Churchill's chance came last 
autumn, in a play called "Alias the 
Deacon.” He had been on the stage for 
twenty-two consecutive years, and for 
intermittent. periods before that long 
stretch. Yet this was the first time he 
had the leading ròle in a play. [t was the 
first time he was "featured." And of 
course it was the first time he saw his 
name in electric lights over a theatre 
entrance. 

Probably you think that some shrewd 
manager, suddenly perceiving Churchill's 
capabilities, had picked. him out of the 


ranks and made him a star. Not at all! 
He was offered a part in a play called 
“Weeds.” But before it was publicly 
produced, Churchill made his part "run 
away with the play." f 

‘he piece was then rewritten, with his 
role as the leading one. It was rechris- 
tened, toemphasize that role. And Berton 
Churchill’s name went up in electric 
lights because he had earned that honor. 

Although he was born in Toronto, 
Canada, Churchill has lived in this 
country since he was nine years old. The 
boy's earliest ambition was to be a sea 
captain, like his father. When the family 
moved to New York he attended the 
publis schools—but without enthusiasm. 

e yearned to be on the sea. His father, 
however, refused to countenance any such 
notion. 

THEN, at fifteen, he insisted on quit- 

ting and going to work, Captain 
Churchill shrewdly remarked to his wife: 
“Let him do it! He's a husky lad. Work 
won't hurt him, and it may cure him of 
his nonsense. He'll soon be glad enough 
to come back to school and go on to col- 
lege, like his brothers." 

So the boy got work, at three dollars a 
week, in a job printing office, where he 
swept the floors, did the rough cleaning, 
and ran errands. 

But his father's prophecy did not come 
true. [he boy was not cured of his fool- 
ishness—if. foolishness it was--but re- 
mained a sort of printer's devil for two 
years. 

If vou have seen Berton Churchill, vou 
know that he is a tall and handsome man, 
with a really beautiful voice and courtly 
manners. But unless vou have met him 
you do not know that he is, in reality as 
well as in manners, a gentleman. More- 
over, in spite of the face that his schooling 
came to an untimely end at Grade Three, 
he is an educated gentleman. Few college- 
bred men are as well read and as "well 
spoken” as he ts. 

A man may be born with the instincts 
of a gentleman; but he is not born with 
an education, nor can education be suc- 
cessfully thrust upon. him. He must 
acquire it. And if this can be accom- 
plished under the conditions which sur- 
rounded Berton Churchill for years, then 
there is no excuse for anyone to remain 
uneducated, 

While he was the boy-of-all-work in 
the printing ofhce—this being in the early 
nineties, when the bicycle craze was at its 


By Mary B. Mullett 


heighte—he joined the Greenwich Wheel- 
men, a club composed of youths of his 
own age. 

' Most of us were beginners in the art 
of bicycling,” he explained to me; “so we 
used to practice in Sixteenth Street, in 
front of the New York Hospital. Not 
because first aid to the injured was thus 
close at hand, but because that was one 
of the few well-paved streets then avail- 
able. 

“Being socially as well as athletically 
inclined, we often gave little parties, to 
which we invited our girl friends. Those 
of us who were lucky enough to have any 
‘parlor tricks’ shone as entertainers on 
these occasions. I remember one boy who 
was the object of my consuming envy be- 
cause he possessed, and went through the 
motions of playing, a violin. Others per- 
formed on the piano, mostly with one 
finger. Others sang the popular songs of 
the day. 

“I, too, wanted to shine before the 
ladies, so I memorized “The Face on the 
Bar Room Floor, which masterpiece I 
recited whenever my friends gave me the 
ghost of a chance. 

“That was the dawn of my desire to 
go on the stage! Having tasted blood, as 
it were, I had an insatiable craving for 
more and more of the same. No one ever 
had to urge me to speak a piece! They 
had only to let me do it. 


“URING this period, I happened to 
hear of an amateur dramatic club 
over in Jersey City. I was working all day 
in the printing office, and was making a 
somewhat feeble pretense of studying law 
at night. But I joined this amateur club; 
and almost every evening ] would cross 
the river. by ferry and. spend glorious 
hours rehearsing some part so small that I 
never would have been missed if I had 
stayed away. 

" However, I gained a little experience; 
and when one day I read a newspaper 
advertisement, ‘Actors Wanted,’ | lost 
no time in answering it. 

“I should have known in advance that 
there would be a ‘string’ to it. No one 
ever had to advertise for actors! In this 
case, the notice had been inserted by a 
man who wanted to teach amateurs at 
ten dollars apiece—or as much more as 
he could get. 

“He had hired a hall; and as a tempting 
bait he promised his pupils a public 
production of “The Octoroon,' in which 
they would (Continued on page 171) 
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Scattergood Cashes In On 
His Reputation 


A Story 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL MEYLAN 


OLDRIVER goes to bed early 

and sleeps tightly, so there were 

very few people who heard 

the muffled detonation which 

marked the instant of the blow- 

ing open of the vault of the Savings Bank. 

ut Coldriver arises as early as it 

retires. And so Scattergood Baines was 

interrupted at his daylight breakfast by 

Pliny Pickett, who did not pause to rap 

upon the door but rushed panting and 

breathless into the dining- 

room. Mandy, Scatter- 

ood's wife, was just putting 

Before him his nineteenth to 

twenty-fourth stack of grid- 

dlecakes. Mr. Baines al- 

ways limited himself to two 
dozen. 

“The bank! The bank’s 
been busted into! Door 
blowed off the vault, and 
she’s swept clean!” Pliny 
shouted. 

Scattergood poured 
golden sirup over his cakes. 

“I kin hear ye," he said. 
“T could still make out to 
hear ye if ye stood further 
away and spoke softer.” 

“Not a hide nor a hair of 
the robbers," said Pliny. 

"Be surprisin' if the’ 
was," said Scattergood. 
*Robbers don't gen'ally 
wait around after they're 
done." 

“And upward of thutty 
thousand cash money gone!" 

“ce Um.” 

"Hain't ye goin’ to do 
nothin’? Goin’ to set there 
like a bump on a log, 
hoggin’ flapjacks? Under- 
stood what I said, didn’t 
re! 

“Clear and distinct," said 
Scattergood. “And I’m 
makin’ progress. Rule of mine, Pliny, 
never to chase robbers.on an empty 
stummick." 

“Who d'ye s'pose was up to sich devil- 
ment?" asked Mandy. 

“Easier to say who 'twan't.. "Twan't 
you. "Iwan't me. 'Twan't Pliny, and 
most likely ’twan’t the Congo minister. 
Outside of that, it could ’a’ been any body." 

“‘The’s times," said Mandy, “when you 
pervoke me 'most past endurance!" 

Scattergood finished his cakes, while 
Pliny, as the saying goes, hopped about 
like a hen on a hot griddle. The fourth 


cup of coffee was drained and the old 
hardware merchant heaved himself to his 
feet. “Now,” he said, “I calc'late we kin 
go look at the damage." 

The two men found a crowd, excited, 
gesticulating, packed about the bank's 
doors and windows, and through them 
Scattergood made his way to the interior. 
The vault door had been blown off—it 
was not a modern door by any means— 
and Scattergood knew from the odor that 


dynamite and not nitroglycerin had been 
the destructive agent. He nodded his head. 

'" How'd they come out?" he asked the 
cashier. 

“ Not so good 's they'd of done if it was 
to-night. I cale’late they got along about 
twenty thousand.” 

"Didn't leave any photographs, did 
they? Eh? Nor none of them clues you 
read about?" 


E 


“Nary clue as I kin see. Jest blew her 
up and vanished.” 

“To be sure. Um. ... W-al the 
boys'll be wantin’ to git up posses and 
what-not. Seems like our folks dote on a 
chance to go gallivantin’ around huntin’ 
somebody with a gun.” He smiled 
broadly. “Allus takin’ care to hunt where 
nobody's apt to be found. I bet the 
wimmin is makin’ sandriches right now!” 

“They be. Vittles is to be served all 

day by the ladies of the 
Como Church.” 

“W-al, even sich a picnic 
hain't wuth twenty thou- 
sand,” said Scattergood. “I 


callate we better take 
steps.” 
HE old man ambled 


about the wrecked room 
with apparent aimlessness. 
In a corner he picked up a 
fragment of the forked 
bough of a sapling and 
dandled it in his hand; after 
that his interest seemed to 
be in the floor, where, pres- 
ently, he seemed to find 
what he had been searching 
for. It was a series of holes, 
a dozen or more of them 
close together—tiny holes, 
as if a child had been play- 
ing with a punch. Two or 
three sets of these holes ap- 
peared in different parts of 
the floor. 

After a time he finished 
his scrutiny and walked out 
into the street, where the 
town marshal accosted him. 

“Sheriff hain’t come yit,” 
said that official; “but he's 
on his way." 

“I don't calc'late to hen- 
der him," said Scattergood 
placidly. 

“Most likely fellers from the city done 
it," said the marshal. ‘ Reg’lar criminals. 
Bank robbers and sich-like.” 

“Weal, I'll go 's fur as this," said 
Scattergood. “If they wa’n’t bank rob- 
bers yestiddy, they be to-day. There’s 
suthin’ fer the sheriff to start on, any- 
how.” 

“Be you a-goin’ out with the posse?” 

“Hain’t feelin’ sociable to-day,” Scat- 
tergood answered. “No. My name won't 
be amongst them present.” 

He climbed into his groaning buggy and 
drove away, across the bridge and to his 
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“Hain’t ye goin’ to do nothin’?"’ cried Pliny. ‘‘Goin’ to set there like a bump on a log, hoggin’ flapjacks?"’ 


hardware store, where he stopped and 
alighted. He did not sit on the piazza, 
for the early spring morning was chilly; 
he went inside and slumped down in a 
chair before the stove. 

"Um. . . .” he said to himself. “ Per- 
fessional criminals. Um. . . . Dyna- 
mite! No; don't calc'late perfessional 
ones would use dynamite. No, nor 
crotches of saplin’s. Nor wear calked 
boots, neither. Whoever done it wa'n't 
used to sich work, though they was used 
to handlin' explosives." 

His thoughts ran on: “Never knowed 
anybody but rivermen to use crotched 
branches for dynamite. Bustin’ log jams. 
And calked boots. . . . And Crane and 
Keith's been havin' trouble on the drive. 
It's only when rivermen hain't busy they 
git into devilment." 

He heaved himself up out of his chair, 
left the store and clambered again into his 
buggy. 

“I cale’late you 'n' me's goin’ to en- 
counter muddy roads to-day," he said to 
his horse. Thereupon he slapped the 
reins upon the animal’s flanks, clucked 
companionably, and the equipage moved 
away in a generally southerly direction. 

"As employers," he observed to his 
horse presently, “Crane and Keith hain't 
too open-handed. Dunno 's I blame the 
boys for gittin’ irritated. . . . But banks 
is suthin’ else!” 

He drove for two hours over muddy, 
rutted, inhospitable mountain roads, fol- 
lowing the west branch into country 


which grew steadily less habitable by man. 
Cultivated patches became rare, and the 
forest shut in about him. From below 
came the sullen roar of the streams in 
freshet. The dank, moldy, damp odor of 
dead winter was in his nostrils—the 
promise of approaching summer. Of all 
seasons the springtime is least lovely in 
the woods—that time of gathering pools, 
of steaming earth, of soggy days and 
dripping nights. But Scattergood loved 
it—even that. Everything about the 
woods he loved, and he sniffed the air and 
waggled his head with pleasure. 


T a fork in the road he turned to the 
left, taking what: was nothing better 
than a tote road to lead him to a clearing 
discernible above. [t was little more than 
a kitchen garden patch, partially enclosed 
by a neglected jenen d In the enclosure 
squatted a shanty—half log, half un- 
painted boards—about whose foundation 
the winter protection of young spruce 
trees still lay banked. Discouraged smoke 
hung about the chimnev. 
Scattergood alighted, tied his horse and 
wallowed up the path to the batten door, 
upon which he rapped. Presently a young 
woman, who might have given greater 


attention to her personal appearance, 


answered his summons. 
"Mornin', Nellie,” he said affably. 


“Tod around anywheres?” 
“Went off right after breakfast.” 
“Comin? home to dinner? Calc'late 
he'll be home to eat?" 


"Lately it seems like the' hain't no 
tellin’ what Tod 'll do or won't do.” 

"Um. ... Trouble with Crane and 
Keith hain't settled yit?" 

“Nor like to be," she said. 

“W-al, w-al! No objection to me comin’ 
in and settin', is the?" 

“Come right in," she said dully. ‘I’m 
gittin’ dinner now on the chance of him 
comin’. 

“Here last night, was he?” 

“You might call it that,” she said. And 
Seattersosd gathered that her husband’s 
conduct was not altogether satisfactory in 
the matter of the hour of his arrival. 

- ‘Jim was with him, mebbe?” 

im was with him. Anyhow, Jim was 
ER. on the floor when I got up. 

"S Tod and Jim ’ s about the sightliest 

' Scattergood said and 
“Pity Jim hain’t found him a 
wife.” 


“Be a pity if he did,” said Nellie. “I 
guess one of them brothers married 1 
enough. x 

eH Gas: (ee You was mighty fond of 
Tod once—and 'twa'n't so long ago, 


boys in these parts,’ 
nodded. 


neither." 
“So was he of me.” 
Scattergood wrinkled up his face. 


“Used to do a sight of talkin’ about what 
a perty girl you was, Nellie.” 
“What’s the good of bein’ perty?” 
“W-al, I'll admit it's got its bad p'ints. 
If a man marries a humbly woman he 
hain't disapp'inted if she keeps on bein’ 
humbly. But if he marries a perty one — 
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and she kind of gives up the notion of 
bein’ perty, why, it hain't more’n natural 
it sets in on him." 

Nellie felt of her slatternly hair, and 
glanced down at the wrapper, which did 
its best to conceal any attractiveness she 
may have possessed. f 

“Seems like I hain't got no int’rest,” 
she said. MA 

Scattergood nodded. ''Drinkin' some, 
is he?" 

**Off and on." 

The old man looked about the kitchen. 
It was not neat. Evidence of carelessness, 
of vanished pride in the home, was every- 
where. He remembered how spick and 
span Nellie had once 
kept it—and herself. His 
eve rested a moment on 
Tod’s rifle hung across 
pras on the ax left to 
ean against the wall be- 
side the chair where he 
sat—on the unwashed 
dishes and the stove cov- 
ered with greasy pans. 

*W.al" he said, “I 
dunno's I blame Tod 
much. How come ye to 
let down, Nellie?" 

*Seemed like the' 
wa'n't no good keepin' 
up." 

“Hain’t ye fond of 
Tod?” 

“T was.” 

“I calc'late it’s more 
your fault’n hisn. Mostly 
is in jest sich matters. 
’Tain’t nobody's fault 
but yourn if you hain't 
got gumption to keep 
yourself lookin' so's 
you'll keep on bein’ de- 
sirable in your husband's 
eyes." 

“Tod don't care,” she 
said sullenly. 

* How d'ye know?" 

"He's said so often 


enough." 
“Didn’t have to b’lieve 
him,did ye? . . . Nellie, 


I hain't never give ye 
much bad advice, have 

P? 

I; 4€ No.” 

“W-al, go hx your 
hair right now. Got a 
perty dress, hain’t ye?” 

é Yes.” 

“Put it on.” 

“What fur?” 

“Jest to kind of pertend I'm com- 
p’ny. . . . And then you ’n’ me’ll do up 
these dishes.” 

“I dunno what you're gettin’ at, Mr. 
Baines." 

“Tl be scaldin’ the pans while you git 
fixed," he said. 

Scattergood removed his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and when Nellie returned was 
deep in suds and steaming water. 

"Git on an apron," he said to her 
over his shoulder. “My, but you kin still 
be perty, can't ye? Wouldn't of knowed 

e 


For half an hour they washed dishes, 
and then undertook the task of cleaning 
up the kitchen. Scattergood himself 
scrubbed the floor. 

“For the life of me," Nellie said dully, 
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“I hain't able to see what you're up to!” 
y p 
“Jest figgerin’ on a by-product,” he 
: EE " Maiden: 
said cryptically. “And I'm right down 
hungry. You used to be a master hand 
for cookin’, Nellie.” i 
“I kin cook, but what’s the use—if you 
don’t never know if your man’s comin’ 
home to eat.” 
“If you allus looked like this," Scatter- 
good said, "you'd know. You used to 
have sense!” 


ELLIE lifted her head; voices and 
splashing feet sounded outside, and 
presently the door burst open to admit two 
enormous young men, who paused sud- 


man's eyes. His brother's eyes were 
sullen, watchful—dangerous. 
" How's things on the river?" Scatter- 


than you git pay, hain’t it?" asked the 
old man. 

Tod’s eyes glinted. “I git along," he 
answered. 

“Nellie says dinner's goin’ to be ready 
in a minute," Scattergood said. “Smells 
kind of good to me." 

Again Tod turned his head to stare at 
his wife as at a stranger; but Jim, his 
brother, shot oblique, doubtful glances 


*"The' hain't no rifle's goin’ off by accident here," said 


denly and stood very still at sight of 
Scattergood. 

* Better wipe your feet," said the old 
man. “Don’t go trackin' mud onto our 
clean floor." 

'The young men looked at each other, 
at Scattergood, and then at Nellie. The 
older of the two, who was her husband, 
regarded her fixedly, a little dazedly; but 
before he could speak Scattergood inter- 
posed. 

“I was drivin’ past and stopped on the 
off chance of bein’ invited to eat,” he said. 

The young men shot glances at each 
other again, which Scattergood noted but 
did not comment upon. He was more 
interested to scrutinize Tod’s face as he 
turned again to look at his wife. Some- 
thing of bewilderment was in the young 


at Scattergood, and stood grimly silent. 

“Heard the news?” Scattergood asked. 

“What news?” 

“Somebody busted into the bank last 
night. Stole a sight of money.” 

“Huh!” This from Jim. 

“ Posse's scourin’ the country.” 

“Huh!” 

“Lookin’,” said Scattergood, “for crimi- 
nals from Boston way.” 

“Hope they ketch ’em,” 
speaking for the first time. 

“Ye never kin tell what miracle a 
posse'll work," said Scattergood. 

* Meanin' what?” 

Scattergood didn't answer, but turned 
to Jim. ‘Dunno when I've seen Nellie 
lookin’ so perty,” he said. 

Tod looked again at his wife, and shook 


said Jim, 


| 
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his head, as if he were not sure he saw 
what his eyes told him. he saw. 

*'"Tain't every man's wife takes pains 
to keep lookin’ sweet fer him,” Scatter- 
good said. ''Wimmin sometimes git into 
the habit of lettin’ down, and then their 
husbands forgit they kin be ,perty —and 
things goes to smash! Lucky 'twan't that 
way with you, Tod." 

"Huh!" 

“T call to mind how fond you and Nellie 
was of one another. Allus enjoy red seein’ 
you together durin’ your courtin’ days.” 

Tod turned to face the old man. His 
lean, adventurous face was softened by 
something, and his eves grew reminiscent. 


Scattergood placidly. 


“Seems to me a feller ought to do a lot 
of thinkin’ about a wife like Nellie. Yes, 
sir." 

“Seems so," said Tod dryly. 

"Now, take vou, for instance," said 
Scattergood. “What if suthin’ was to 
happen so as you wouldn't git to see her 
agin—say fer twenty year or so... . 
Why, she’d be dum nigh an old woman 


then.” 

"What do you mean?" Jim asked, 
sharply. 

“ Nothin’ special. I was jest s’posin’ 
a case.” 


“That was perty p'inted," said Jim. 

“Boy,” said Scattergood, “I’ve knowed 
you ever since you was knee- high to a 
toad. I got the right to be p'inted if I 
want to." 


im compressed his lips. “I calc'late I 
P t 
know why you're here," he said. 
"Mebbe," Scattergood said coolly; 
**b I d » I'd A. » » R4 » 
ut unno's mention it jest yit. 
“ Be you alone?" Jim asked. 
"Haimn't nobody in the world knows 
where I be." 
é“ Huh.” 
“I didn’t hare to come alone,” said 
Scattergood. ''I could 'a' fetched plenty.” 
“ Dinner's ready,” said Nellie. 


HEY drew up to the table, Nellie 
strangely excited, pretty—and happy 
in the consciousness of her appearance. 
Jim sat silent, sullen, his eyes ine now 


“I kin still swing this here ax” 


and then in menace to Scattergood's im- 
perturbable face. Tod, between mouth- 
fuls, stared at his wife. 

“Dunno a better cook in the caounty,” 
said Scattergood. ‘‘Hain’t many fellers 
done better by themselves 'n you, Tod.” 

"Seems as though," Tod said ab- 
stractedly. 

“And yit," Scattergood said, “the best 
of men makes mistakes. Lucky vou got a 
wife to keep vou to home, Tod, so 's vou 
won't be runnin' around gittin' into 
mischief.” 

“I hain’t got no wife,” said Jim. 

“Y? ought to git you one—if you kin 
contrive to find one like Nellie.” 

Jim smiled wryly. 

"And the best of it is,” 
good, ‘* Nellie's 


said Scatter- 
s one of them wimmin that 


will keep her looks. Be as perty when she's 4 
fifty as she isnow. Takes pride in herself. 
And in her house. I bet you she’s goin’ 
to look as sweet every day of your life 
as she does to-day. Hain’ t you, Nellie?” 

She glanced swiftly at her husband and 
blushed. " I—it feels kind of good to— 
keep this way, ' she said. 

“See there," Scattergood said. “That’s 
how she feels. It's jest born in her. Now, 
most girl's 'ud be lone! ; out here in the 
woods, and worry their husbands because 
they can't be in town and sich; but not 
Nellie. But maybe you'd kind of like to 
live i in town, eh?" 

“ Anybody would." 

Scattergood laughed. 

“W-al, if Tod wa'n't 
sich a hand fer gittin' 
into mischief, mebbe that 
could be fixed up. Still 
and all, with you to hold 
him down—” he left the 
sentence unfinished. 
*" Boys'll be boys, won't 
they, Jim?" 

"We hain't exactly 
boy s—to be monkeved 
with!” Jim. said, with 
menace in his voice. 

“ Nothin’ but boys. A 
mite big for spankin’, 
but boys." 

“And you come alone," 
Tod said, bewilderment 
in his voice. 

“To be sure. Hain't 
needed no chaperon for 
forty year.’ 

"Mebbe," said Jim, 

“this here was the day 
you should 'a' fetched 
one!" 

“T give it considera- 
tion," said Scattergood; 
“but it seemed best not 
to. 


“DP: you stop in with 
anythin’ special in 
mind?” Tod asked, with 
a bit of irony. 

“Weal, I did cale’late 
to discuss a matter of 
business. I was needin’ 
a straw boss, amongst 
other things. . . . Glad 
to hear you don’t handle 
licker, Tod. Sometimes 
licker makes a boy kind 
of exuberant, and he goes 
and does suthin' he hain't 
been cale’latin’ on." 

Jim pushed back his chair abruptly. 

You'd feel mighty bad, Tod, if suthin 
come up that kind of separated you from 
Nellie, wouldn't you?” 

The young man glanced at his wife, 
wrinkled his brow, and nodded. 

“And you, Nellie, you wouldn’t think 
of partin” with Tod, would ye?” 

She smiled. “I calc'late I got to stick 

ep ” 
to Tod! 

X TS hain’t in no danger of bein’ 
parted, ' said Jim. “Anybody that tried 
it—’ 

“T like to see brothers stick together," 
said Scattergood. 

They moved their chairs back. Nellie 
left the kitchen and they could hear her 
moving about in the bedroom. 

"Well?" asked Jim. (Cont'd on page 176) 


How's Your Appetite? 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


HEN you are ravenously 

hungry, it does not neces- 

sanly mean that you are in 

immediate need of food. 

It is probably around the 
regular hour when you habitually put 
food into your stomach; consequently, 
that organ, being more or less a creature 
of habit, indulges in setting-up exercises 
in the form of vigorous contractions. 

When the stomach contracts, we feel 
hungry, no matter whether we need food 
or not; and our craving for food is in 
proportion to the vigor and strength of 
our stomach muscular contractions. Own- 
ers of phlegmatic stomachs, for instance, 

never experience ravenous hunger, al- 
though they have a fairly normal relish 
for their food. But they are little in- 
convenienced if they chance to miss a meal. 
On the other hand, people who have 
highly nervous stomachs that are con- 
stantly indulging in muscular gymnastics 
are ausus hungry. If their meals are 
delayed fifteen or twenty minutes they 
begin to feel faint for want of food. If 
they are kept waiting an hour they are 
simply “‘starving to death.” 
unger, therefore, is a nervous reaction 
—a conscious desire or urge to partake 
of food—which projects itself into our 
minds as a result of certain muscular 
contractions indulged in by the empty 
stomach. If the contractions are feeble, 
an individual can be in real and immediate 
need of nourishment, and yet experience 
but.a faint hunger. 

Fortunately, in the average normal 
individual these matters of hunger, food 
needs, and stomach contractions are 
fairly well synchronized, so that the 
whole thing works out advantageously as 
regards our digestion, health and strength. 

"There are disorders galore which can 
interfere with the appetite, ranging from 
infections in the mouth, nose, and throat, 
to stomach disorders, "chronic constipa- 
tion, auto-intoxication, and bad breath. 
We also have the fastidious, finicky type 
of individual of the neurasthenic order 
whose digestion is upset when the least 
thing goes wrong. 


BAD taste in the mouth, which so 

many people experience in the morn- 
ing, may be due to a variety of causes, 
such as decayed teeth, pyorrhea, diseased 
tonsils, adenoids and other abnormalities 
about the nose and throat, including in- 
fected sinuses. Mouth breathers, too, 
nearly always wake up with a coated 
tongue and a bad taste. 

Now and then we find a case where 
coated tongue and bad breath actually 
come from disordered digestion and 
chronic constipation; but, in general, 
coated tongue, bad taste, and foul breath 
are produced by local conditions in the 
mouth, nose, and throat. 

Several years ago I ran across a woman 
who suffered from a poor appetite and 
numerous digestive disturbances. Diet 


S 


and other treatment did not seem to help 
her. Her tongue was coated and she 
complained of a disagreeable taste in her 
mouth. The only thing we could find out 
of the way with this woman was the fact 
that she slept with her mouth open. We 
had to strap up her lower jaw in order to 
cure her of this habit, but we finally suc- 
ceeded. As a result, her tongue quickly 
cleared up, the bad taste vanished, and 
in a few weeks her appetite was normal. 

Adults, as well as children who are 
victims of a finicky and fickle appetite, 
are often cured by the removal of diseased 
tonsils and adenoids. 

I remember the case of a woman who 
completely lost her appetite, for no ap- 
parent reason. Food, no matter how 
daintily served, nauseated her. I put that 
woman on an orange-juice diet. She had 
the juice of one dozen oranges daily, and 
nothing else. By the end of the fifth day 
she was begging for food, and by the 
tenth day she was cured of her fastidious 
and finicky appetite. 


NOTHER factor that enters into the 

control of the appetite is the thyroid 
gland. This is a ductless gland situated in 
the neck, astride the windpipe. It is this 
gland, when it enlarges, that causes 
goiter. The secretions of the thyroid 
gland determine the rate at which we 
burn up our food. When the thyroid is 
under-active, we burn our food slowly 
and there is a tendency to obesity, yet 
our appetite is often under normal. 
the other hand, when the thyroid gland is 
over-active, we may have thin, under- 
weight individuals with voracious ap- 
petites. Many of these over-active thy- 
roid cases have been through all sorts of 
rest cures, subsisting upon a high caloric 
fattening diet, in order to gain weight— 
but to no effect. 

I want to say at this point that no doubt 
there is some danger from habitually 
overloading the stomach. In some cases 
this brings about an overstretching and 
weakening of that organ, which in turn 
produces more or less permanent diges- 
tive trouble. I think the habitually over- 
stretched and abused stomachs are more 
likely to cause indigestion than those 
stomachs that are tumbled down and 
displaced a little. 

There is a type of nervous individual, 
usually somewhat emaciated and more 
or less under-nourished, whose stomach 
starts tantrums directly it gets empty. 
These are the individuals who are con- 
stantly nibbling between meals. They 
have distressing, all-gone feelings. 

These people have a poor appetite be- 
cause they are nibbling all the while. 
They eat largely to escape a certain dis- 
tressful feeling in the region of the stom- 
ach; they do not eat because they are 
actually hungry. If they would make up 
their minds to overcome this unpleasant 
feeling in the stomach, and drink hot or 
cold water instead of nibbling, and give 


the stomach a regular rest between meals, 
sooner or later they could work up a 
healthy appetite and begin to enjoy their 
food. 

The enjoyment of food and a good 
appetite are directly proportionate to the 
elaboration and secretion of gastric juice 
in the stomach. Or, in other words, a 
good appetite equals good gastric juice, 
and good gastric juice ordinarily means 
good digestion. In just about five min- 
utes from the time your mouth begins to 
water when you see or smell appetizing 
food, the gastric secretions commence to 
flow into the stomach. 

We have but four well-defined basic 
tastes: they are the sour, bitter, sweet, 
and salty. 

Most of the enjoyable flavors of our 
foods are recognized and appreciated by 
means of the sense of smell. When we 
have a very bad cold practically nothing 
tastes good. The cold has transiently all 
but obliterated our sense of smell, and 
so, being dependent for the time upon 
taste for the recognition of flavors, we are 
able to discern only the four basic ones. 

Almost anything which tends to im- 
prove the appetite operates favorably on 
the digestion. Some folks who are habitu- 
ally under-eating could work up a mighty 
fine appetite if they would go for a few 
meals, or even a few days, without solid 
food, taking merely a little milk or orange 
juice. 

There are thousands of sedentary folks 
with precarious appetites who would have 
the keenest craving for the most hearty 
foods if they would but do a little real 
physical work. Muscular exertion would 
quickly 3 cure the majority of our nervous 

yspeptics. At least, physical work, plus 
mental cheerfulness, would serve to drive 
away many of our functional digestive 
disturbances. 


AM often asked if drinking at meal 

times is not a harmful practice and likely 
to interfere with good digestion. Now, 
the question of drinking at meal time is a 
dificult problem to settle by any precise 
rule. Persons with rapid digestion, good, 
strong stomach muscles, seem to thrive 
on drinking with their meals; that is, if 
they drink moderately and don't gulp 
down their beverages ice cold and a glass- 
ful at a time. On the other hand, persons 
with slow digestion and overstretched 
stomachs seem to be bothered with in- 
digestion if they habitually take much 
liquid with their meals. 

I believe the tendency to drink water, 
fruit juices, milk, or buttermilk with the 
meal, as well as the practice of beginning 
the main meal with soup, helps to prevent 
overeating, in that these liquids distend 
and fll the stomach, and thus contribute 
to a feeling of satiety much earlier in the 
course of the meal than would be the case 
if only solid, highly nutritious foods had 
been swallowed. Moreover, these liquids 
are quickly out of the stomach and thus 
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that organ is left only moderately dis- 
tended; in this way good and rapid di- 
gestion is favored. 

Generally speaking, I favor soups and 
liquids with meals, but I think we go in 
too much for desserts. The average 
individual has usually had just about 
enough to eat before the dessert is brought 
on. [n the case of semi-invalids or those 
who are under-nourished, I can see a 
reason for having these specially tempt- 
ing, highly nutritious, over-sweet viands. 
They coax the appetite along, and en- 
courage folks to eat a little more. In 
fact, doctors often prescribe knickknacks 
and dainties in an effort to tempt under- 
nourished patients to partake of a little 
more food. 

But the average family fills up on the 
regular part of the meal, and then pro- 
ceeds to store away ice 
cream, pie, or cake—almost 
enough in itself to make up 
a full meal as far as calories 
go—on top of it. 

If vou feel vou must have 
dessertshabituallv, putthem 
on the table and eat them 
along with vour other 
courses. But personally I 
strongly recommend a much 
more frequent use of such 
natural food as fruits, nuts, 
raisins, figs, and dates, in 
place of rich desserts high 
in calories. 


AM Yl HER question Lam 
4 à frequently asked in re- 
gard to appetite is why sick 
people suddenly develop a 
craving for a particular 
article of food. Sometimes 
this craving may underlie a 
real need on the part of the 
body; but I doubt if this is 
true in the majority of 
cases. It more often de- 
velops that the article the 
invalid craves is one. that 
he was fond of when he 
was well. On the whole it 
is a good plan to let sick 
folks have what they 

A 
strongly crave. If there is 
no clear contra-indication, I think it is 
best to humor their appetites. The better 
the appetite, the better the digestion, and 
since the digestion is notoriously bad in 
times of sickness, we welcome this food- 
craving on the part of the patient because 
we believe it is a guarantee. that the 
food, when eaten, will be reasonably well 
digested. 

On the other hand, when patients are 
very sick and the digestion is greatly im- 
aired, a craving for dill pickles, corned 
er and cabbage, and other ultra-hearty 
foods should be denied. 

There is a long list of foods which pro- 
duce serious symptoms with many 
wople: Pork, veal, shellfish, oysters, 
Facka hant honey, and even raspberries 
and strawberries are on this hst. Now, 
what is the trouble in these cases? 

Vhese folks are, in. principle, not dif- 
ferent from the hay-fever and asthma.cc 
patients. Certain individuals are hyper- 
sensitive to certain. chemical elements, 
particularly certain protein compounds, 
and whenever they are exposed to the 
presence of. these chemicals, they im- 


mediately over-react. In the case of hay 
fever we have the well-known symptoms 
connected with the nose and throat. In 
asthma, the lungs are involved. In most 
of our food idiosyncrasies, the individual 
is affected with skin disturbances, notably 
hives, and other forms of irritation. 
Individuals who react unfavorably to 
specific foods will probably continue to 
suffer from this reaction throughout their 
lives, unless they are vaccinated against 
the susceptibility. The substance causing 
the irritation is sought for, and, being 
discovered, this objectionable substance is 
then progressively and increasingly in- 
jected by vaccination into the individual's 
system, so that in this graduated manner 
a tolerance is slowly built up. After being 
thus vaccinated people can eat these 
formerly taboo substances with impunity. 


Use More Imagination in 
Arranging Your Menus 


NE thing I think city folks and country 
folks agree on is the bacon-and-egg break- 
fast," says Doctor Sadler. “I don't know of any 
reason why this should be rated an ideal combina- 
tion. While there is no specific criticism that can 
be leveled against this dish, I think it indicates a 
lack of imaginatiorf and initiative on the part of 
the American people. We just naturally fall into . 
dietetie ruts of this sort, which is unfortunate. 
The modern housewife ought to have in her 
kitchen a set of cards—one for fruits, one for 
vegetables, another for cereals, meats, and nuts. 
By compiling a list of the articles of food in season 
from these cards, her memory would be jogged, 
and she would discover some things on these lists 
that had not been on her bills of fare for months. 
It is of importance to good digestion to have a 
reasonable variety of foods from season to season 
in our diet, but not any great variety at any one 
meal." 


While taste is in some measure heredi- 
tary—that is, we easily acquire a liking 
for those articles of food which our an- 
cestors have used freely for generations, 
such as bread and butter, meat and po- 
tatoes, ordinary fruits and vegetables and 
dairy products—it is also a matter of 
education. 


HE reason why some individuals ac- 

quire a liking for so many queer things 
and dislike one specific article of diet— 
olives, for instance—is something I am 
not able fully to explain. There 1s prob- 
ably a physiologic basis for it, but I am 
inclined to think there is a larger psycho- 
logic twist. 

Not long ago I had a hard tussle with a 
woman who simply would not eat whole- 
wheat bread. But she finally made up her 
mind to try to like it. In. less than one 
month the battle was over. Now she 
enjoys it. 

It took an eight-vear-old lad just 
twelve days to overcome his distaste for 
bananas. On the other hand, we spent 
six months getting a middle-aged woman 
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to enjoy tomatoes. I recently treated a 
boy ave years old who simply refused to 
drink milk. He seemed to detest it. After 
trying various subterfuges and coaxing 
for weeks and weeks, we ordered one glass 
at each meal, and refused all other food 
until the milk was down. In two weeks he 
was going fine. 

Children take dislikes for some certain 
vegetable or other article of diet. I think 
it is a good practice early to train them 
out of these peculiar tendencies. If you 
take right hold of these problems, you 
can settle them within a few days—a few 
weeks at most. 

Appetite is a creature of training, and 
we can train ourselves and our children 
really to relish practically any and every 
food we may choose. 

Queer appetites arise from two sorts 
of causes: In the first place, 
the human system is some- 
times greatly in need of a 
particular slement as, for 
example, lime, and so cer- 
tain individuals, particu- 
larly children, develop a 
peculiar craving for things 
which supply this much- 
needed chemical. We fre- 
quently meet with cases of 
growing children who will 
take the plaster right otf 
the wall and eat it. At 
other times we run across 
children who eat chalk, egg 
shells, and nibble at slate 
pencils. 


DON'T know that we are 

going to be able to prove 
that freak appetites of this 
sort are formed in response 
to the system's need for 
some particular element. 
It is more likely that many 
of our queer appetites are 
accidentally initiated, and 
then are firmly fixed by 
repeated indulgence. 

But there is a certain 
residue that undoubtedly 
represents the clamor of 
the system for the satis- 
faction of some actual 
chemical need. If we go without a 
particular and essential element of our 
daily food for a number of weeks, we shall 
develop a steady and ravenous craving 
for that very thing. Suppose, for example, 
we eat lietle protein for a week or ten 
days. The majority of individuals under 
such circumstances will develop a rave- 
nous appetite for a beefsteak, a piece of 
cheese, or a plate of baked beans—a 
clear-cut craving for those elements which 
the system needed. 

Now, on the other hand, and in contrast 
with this, we know that most of the cases 
of so-called " sweet-tooth" are acquired. 
Sugar represents. one of our greatest 
sources of fuel and energy, and it is not 
strange that growing children moderately 
crave sweets. [heir intense bodily activi- 
ties demand starches and sugar, as well as 
fats, to supply energy, and while there is ; 
physiologic basis for the craving for 
sweets on the pare of the voung child, 
nevertheless, much of this appetite is 
developed. by inordinate indulgence in 
concentrated sugar products. 

It is a mystery (Continued on pase 165) 


A magnificent live oak on Brays Island, near Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina. (At bottom of page) A great India-rubber tree in Bermuda 


“The Groves Were God's 


First Temples" 


“Human beings have a deep love of trees," says “Chinese” Wilson, one of the 
greatest tree experts in the world, “for without them human life would prob- 
ably be impossible! "— Extraordinary facts about the trees you 
see every day and about those you may never have seen 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


HEY were wonderful pictures! ments of his visitors, the Editor was linger admiringly over a quite different 


Someone had sent them to the struck by the decided personal preferences variety. 


Editor of this magazine—just the which these comments revealed. Some They had their favorite seasons also. 
pictures, without any accom- liked one kind of tree best; others would To some of his callers, trees were loveliest 


anying manu- 
script. fone on his desk, 
they caught the attention of 
everyone that went into his 
office. 

These pictures were of 
trees. I might almost say 
that they were portraits of 
trees; for the subject of each 
photograph was some one 
tree, or some one species of 
trees. 

They had been taken at 
different seasons; in spring, 
summer, autumn, or even in 
winter. They had individu- 
ality, almost personality. 
You felt like giving them the 
kind of titles you find in art 
exhibitions: ‘‘Portrait of 
Miss White Birch as a Débu- 
tante,” or, “Study of an Old 
Gentleman Oak.” 

As he listened to the com- 
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in the green richness of 
spring and summer. Others 
argued enthusiastically for 
the red and gold panoply of 
autumn. And there were a 
few who waxed eloquent 
over the cobweb tracery of 
bare boughs against a winter 
sky. 

Interested by the variety 
of these preferences, the 
Editor recalled an experi- 
ment which he had seen 
tried on a group of a dozen 
people. Each of them was 
asked to answer quickly, 
without stopping to think it 
over, the question: “What 
is vour favorite tree?” 

Their offhand answers in- 
cluded the elm, oak, pine, 
reple white birch, larch, 
and one or two other varie- 
ties. There were several 


“The Groves Were God's First Temples," 


duplicates among the answers, 
the elm being the favorite. 
The woman who had di- 
rected the experiment gave this 
explanation: T have been 
told," she said, “that if you 
answer that question instantly, 
naming the first tree you think: 
of, it will be one which reflects 
your own personality. Not 
your physical traits, but your 
character—or what you wish 
your character could be." 


ACTING on this theory, the 

people who had unwittingly 
er to the test proceeded 
to analyze one another. If you 
will try the same experiment 
on your friends, you will find 
that it leads to considerable 
discussion and amusement. It 
has been tried on me, and I 
have tried it on others. Some- 
times it brings on a heated 
argument, but it never fails to 
be interesting. 

With all this evidence that 
there is a subtle and varying 
reaction between different ty pes 
of people and different types of 
trees, the Editorappealed to me. 

“I want you to get an article 
about trees," he said. “Nothing 
technical in character; just 
some of the interesting facts 
which anybody would like to know." 

A few days later I found myself sitting 
opposite a man who knows trees as prob- 

ably he alone in this country knows them. 
Hs. name is Ernest Henry Wilson; but to 
thousands of tree lovers he is "Chinese" 
Wilson, because he has lived often and for 
long periods in that country. 

We were sitting in his office at the 
Arnold Arboretum, in Boston; “America’s 
greatest garden" it is called. Its chief 
glory, however, is not in the flowers we 
usually associate with gardens, but in 
shrubs and trees. 


(At top of page) An American willow. 


but it is actually only one banyan tree. 
is remarkable for its large prop roots. 
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(Below) This looks like a grove, 

This tree, a species of fig, 

The small picture at the right 

shows how the branches send shoots downward, which take root and 

become props, enabling the tree to spread over a very large area. 
tree is a native of India 
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Of this leafy paradise, Charles Sprague ' 
Warner is the director and "Chinese" 
Wilson the assistant director. Mr. Wilson 
has been a veritable globe-trotter, in 
search of alien plants, trees, and shrubs. 
He has brought more than twenty-seven 
hundred species of these 
aliens to our country. And 
he has induced them liter- 
ally to take root here; not 
only in the green haven of 
the Arboretum, but in count- 
less private grounds, little 
and big. 


The 
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“I have a whole battery 

uestions to fire at you," I 

ad to him, rather apolo- 
getically. 

“Ask as many as you like," 
laughed Mr. Wilson. “But 
you know that a child can ask 
a question which a wise man 
cannot answer.’ 

“Well,” I said; “what about 
this one? How many kinds of 
trees—species, I mean, such as 
oaks, maples, and so on—are 
there in the whole world?" 


He shook his head. 


“Tet have to ‘miss’ on the 
very first one,” he said. “I 
can’t even tell, offhand, how 
many known species there are. 
Right here in the Arboretum 
we have between five and six 
thousand species and varieties 
of trees and shrubs. 

“That doesn’t include all 
that grow in this country alone. 
It includes none of the species 
iiey to South America. 

pi refuse to become the 

coug children of New Eng- 
be Some varieties from 
other lands consent to live 
with us—but by no means all 
of them! So you can see that 
if you want the grand total, 
you must multiply our five or 
six thousand, perhaps many times. 

“There are probably about 10,000 
species of trees alone. And we human 


bein s are no more varied than they are. 
ake any common species; the oak, for 
[o a good many people, an oak 


example. 
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is simply an oak. Yet there are 
about a score of species, and 
300 varieties of oaks in this 
country! They are as widely 
different, in their tastes, ap- 
pearance, and habits, as any 
three hundred familiesof Smiths 
or Browns or Joneses. 

“There are white oaks, red 
oaks, black oaks, water oaks, 
pin oaks, live oaks—and so on 
and on. Each variety likes its 
own kind of home. Each 
‘dresses’ in its own special 
fashion of bark and of foliage. 
Each has its individual pref- 
erences in diet. 

“As for different species of 
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trees, they are as unlike in 
their habits as different races 
of human beings are. In the 
matter of dress, for example, 
even a child knows the dif- 
ference between an Indian's 
raiment and that of an Eskimo. 
“But does he know the dif- 
ference between the bark of, 
say, the holly tree of our 
Southern states and the sequoia 
of California? For that matter, 
do you vourself know the dif- 
fere nce? 
“No,” I admitted. “What 


isi 


“The bark of the holly," he 
said, “is probably thinner than 
fie of any other tree in the 
world. It is so delicate a cover- 
ing that you easily could put 
your thumb nail through it. 
“If you have a lively im- 
agination, you can fancy that 
it has dressed its slender limbs 
in gray silk—then trimmed its 
leaves with sharp spines as a 
protection. The bark is so 
delicate, in fact, that a holly 
tree sometimes actually dies as 
the result of a bruise. 

“But the trunk of the sequoia 
wears almost an armor-plate 
suit. Its bark is sometimes 
more than zwo feet in thickness! 
So, in this one detail of the 
bark they ‘wear,’ trees range 
from the thinness of a rose 
petal to the thickness of a 
stone wall. Do human tastes 
in costumes vary any more 
widely than that? 


ND with trees, just as with 
4 X ourselves, these differences 
are more than skin deep. The 


wood of one species is soft; of 


another, hard. Probably the 
softest of our trees is the pop- 
lar. Curiously enough, thc 
hardest woods are those that 
grow in tropical countries." 
"Do you mean to say," I 
demanded in surprise, "that 
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(Above) An American elm. The elm, 
which is found in all temperate climates, 
is one of the most popular trees in the 
world. (At right) A giant redwood, esti- 
mated to be four thousand years old, 
in the Sequoia National Park, California. 
'Twelve feet above the roots it is thirty- 
five feet in diameter, and is still growing. 
(Below) A weather-beaten tree, hardily 
clinging to life on the top of a ridge of 
rocks near Middleburg, Virginia. 
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trees growing in a luxuriant jungle, as 
hot and steaming as a conservatory, are 
harder than the pines, for instance, that 


have to w eather the storms of northern 
winters?” 

** Yes," he said, smiling; “it does seem 
strange, but it is true. nd there is an- 
other interesting difference between 
tropical trees and conis If we cut down 
a tree that grows in this climate, we can 
tell exactly how old it was, by counting 
the rings in the trunk; for there is one 
ring for each year of its life. It grows in 
the summer and stops in the winter; and 
this alternation of action and inaction is 
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recorded 1 in the wood by these rings. 

* But in the tropics a tree grows the 
vear round. It varies somewhat between 
the dry season and the wet season, but 
these seasons themselves vary. They 
may last only a month, or two months. 
Sometimes there are two wet seasons in 
one year. So the tree does not register 
its birthday anniversaries in rings. We 
can estimate its age only by its size and 
other indications. 

“What are the greatest trees in the 
world?" I asked. “I mean in size.’ 

“I should say,” he replied, “that the 
honor is shared by three species, and you 
will &nd them all in our own country— 
in California. 

i Phe / argest trees in the world are the 
Sequoia Gigantea: the famous ‘Big Trees’ 
in the national reservations. The tallest 
are the redwoods. And the tallest 
broad-leaved tree is the eucalyptus. It 
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is a native of Australia, but it was 
introduced into California years ago, 
and is now very common there. 

“Foreigners often comment on the 
United States as ‘a country of mag- 
nificent distances,' one where 'every- 
thing is on a big scale. Well, when 
it comes to trees, we can claim to have 
those of the most magnificent dimen- 
sions in the world. 


* Y THINK we have another record- 
breaker among trees. It is called 
Leitneria Floridana, and 1s lighter in 
weight than any other wood I know 
of. So light, in fact, that it is used for 
floats. It grows only in the swamps 
in the southeastern section of this 
country.” 
* How about the heaviest wood?" 
I asked. 


“The tropics have us beaten there,” 
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he admitted. “Ebony, for in- 
stance, is much heavier than 
any of our trees; and it comes 
from the Orient.” 

“You spoke of diet,” I 
said. “What tree is ‘the 
hardest drinker’? I mean, 
the thirstiest for water.” 

“The most confirmed 
*wets'," he laughed, "are 
the mangroves. Appar- 
ently, they can’t get too 
much liquid refreshment, 
for their favorite place of 
residence is right in the water. 
Willows are almost as hard 
drinkers. They grow on more or 
less dry land; but they like a 
plentiful supply of water within 
reach of their roots. 

"Among the ‘drys,’ our hard pine is 
perhaps the leader. It will grow in ex- 
posed, rocky places where Its survival 
seems almost a miracle. The sight of one 
of these trees ought to give anybody a 
thrill. They seem to me the most in- 
domitable living creatures in the world. 

“If, when you look at any tree, you 
realize that it is having its own life strug- 


gle—just as we are having ours—you will 
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understand trees as never before. And 
sometimes," he added, “you will appre- 
ciate human beings more, perhaps, than 
you generally do. A tree, following the 
natural law, fights relentlessly for its own 
existence. Human beings—some of them, 
at least—follow the higher law of un- 
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(Above) Ancient olive trees in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, Jerusalem. (At 
left) A “silk cotton" tree in the 
Bahama Islands. The thick woody 
seed capsules contain a kind of fiber 
which resembles cotton, though it is 
too short to be spun. It is used in up- 
holstering. (In the oval) A beautiful 
drive under the live oaks, southern 
United States 


selfish sacrifice. But you can't help 
feeling an admiring wonder, when 
you see how courageous, and re- 
sourceful, and adaptable trees are 
in their fight for life. The fight 
may be a selfish one. But when 
you find some magnificent example 
of the survival of the fittest, you 
can’t repress a certain exultation in its 
triumph. 
"Any tree will ‘steal’ food from 
its neighbor if it can get it. For 
example,in a cultivated patch 
of ground, such as a vege- 
table garden, plant food 
is usually plentiful and 
easy to obtain. 
"Consequently, a 
tree, growing per- 
haps in a neglected 
lot, or pasture, will 
send its roots an 
extraordinary dis- 
tance, if necessary, 
to forage for food in 
the soil of a garden. 
If the supply isn’t 
ample for both the tree 
and the plants, these 
robber roots are not at all 
unselfish! They take all they 
can get." 
"Why does one tree, in a plant- 
ing of perhaps a dozen, dwindle and 
die, while the rest thrive and grow?” I 
asked. 

“Did you ever watch a family of puppies 
or kittens, or a litter of pigs?" said Me 
Wilson. “If so, you have seen the weak- 
ling crowded to one side, while the 
huskier youngsters get all the maternal 
rations. 

“The same sort (Continued on page 9o) 


The Girl Who Set Out 
To Marry Money 


A Story 


By Marion Poschman Valensi 


ER name really was Molly. 

But when she went to work at 

Fanchon’s she changed it to 

Gloria. She said that Molly 

was a soft, no-account 
name and not suitable to her character 
—the hard, cold, relentless character 
that twenty years of living had given 
her. 

To Celeste and Marie, with whom 
she lived, she made no effort to con- 
ceal her purpose, to pretend that her 
heart was a warm human organ, when 
in truth it was flint. She gave them 
readily to understand that she was 
cold and calculating; that there was 
nothing of the past she wouldn't strip 
clean for promise of the future. Even 
their friendship. At least she was 
honest. And for her own sex she had 
small sympathy. 

"Women," she said, setting her 
even little teeth so that the soft round 
of her chin strengthened, “women are 
soft! They begin to feel sorry for a 
fellow, or he has sad eyes, or they feel 
he's misunderstood, or needs care— 
and they forget everything else, in- 
cluding themselves! Or else they get 
soft about wanting a little home with 
frilly curtains and geraniums in the 
windows. Well, if they'd seen some of 
the inside workings of my mother's 
home—a couple of glimpses of my 
father in a temper, himself once a 
slender youth with sad blue eyes— 
they'd, well, I guess they'd be just like 
me, fool-proof!” 

“Against anything less than a mil- 
lion!" Marie would answer. 

That was the way they talked in 
that dark little flat on the upper West 
Side. Sometimes low tones, tired, 
discouraged; sometimes gay tones, 
shrill with new hope. But always the 
same. Money. Marriage. Rich men. 

Fanchon's did that. Tadchon's was 
in the East Fifties; with satin brocade 
on the paneled walls, and silken rugs 
underfoot; with amber velvet hangings 
and footmen in old-gold livery. To 
Fanchon’s came the great and the 
near great, the rich and ambitious, to 
be clothed. A girl employed at 
Fanchon’s became wise beyond her 
years. And the glitter of gold worked 
its way well under her skin. 

But Gloria had been wise long before 
she came to Fanchon’s. And bitter. 
Up through the years, thin orphan 
years, shiveringly anxious, often hun- 
gry years, her wisdom had grown. She 
knew now that nothing counted but 
money. And she knew the wise way, the 
only way for a poor girl to get it—the 
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way of orange blossoms, and the safe lock 
of a slender platinum ring! 

“Easy to say,” Celeste would chant 
bitterly, sitting over coffee and baker’s 


pie in the dark little flat. ‘ But where you 
goin’ to meet him, honey?” And she'd 
smile knowingly across at Marie. But 
in that smile was a vague fear, a faint be- 


lief. And it wasn’t Gloria’s haunting 
loveliness, not that delicate wildflower 
loveliness, that lifted envy into the heart 
of Celeste. It was something else, some- 
thing in Gloria’s eyes, something cold and 
sure and relentless; a chill little ghost of 
pow er. 

Besides, it wasn’t all idle talk. Nights 
when Gloria might have danced with them 


at Rosebud Palace, 
she sat poring over 
musty old books from 
the Library. History 
books, grammar 
books. And they 
knew that Gloria had 

turned down good 
men, good men without money. Marie 
had seen Todd Morrison's face the night 
Gloria sent him off. Marie was romantic. 
She said, shiveringly, that it haunted her. 
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She'd heard of men killing themselves 
when they'd been hurt like that! 

And Gloria only offered an amused, 
bitter little tinkle of laughter. ‘“‘Oh, no, 
they don't! Women like to think they 
do; but they don't, not in real life! I 
know them. I know men—I know how 
much they care!" 

"All right,” Marie warned darkly. 
“You'll get yours some day. Mark my 
words! You'll get yours. You'll re- 
member!" 

* Remember!" Gloria laughed mirth- 
lessly. “That’s the trouble. I remember 
too much. I remember my mother. Do 
you know what killed her? Working like 
a slave, trying to make us look decent, give 
us enough to eat, while she went hungry 
herself. Yes; and I'm not forgetting the 
underwear we had to lay her out in—all 
she had! I remember why I ran away 
from Aunt Jule's, 
why I half starved. 
There were eight 
of us in four rooms. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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Gloria, turning swiftly, rushed away, 
rushed on to the shining haven of Ranny 
Holderman's great, warm, safe car 


I'd see any man burn in Hades before 


I'd slave out my life for him!” She 
lifted a slender white throat, a scarlet 
thread of mouth to laughter. Icy laughter. 
** Soft—you think I'm soft!” 

“All right; but where are you going to 
meet your millions?” they would taunt. 


The smile that curved Gloria’s lips was 
fine and sure. But not nice. "I'll meet 
him. You wait and see. I'll meet him,” 
she promised. 

And she did. 

It was Randolph Colfax Holderman 


that she met. And she met him nght in 
that brocaded jewel-box of a room that 
Fanchon reserved for best customers. He 
was there, a tall, thin young man with 
pale hair and colorless eyebrows; there, 
reluctantly enough perhaps, with his 
mother,“ who still rode behind a pair of 
bays with coachman and footman in 
plum-colored livery. 


(GLORIA pricked her finger on a pin in 
the shoulder of the gown Madame 
Fanchon was selling Ranny Holderman's 
mother. [t was silly, of course, to become 
faint over the pricking of a finger. But she 
was exquisite, exquisite beyond belief 
lying back against that mass of satin pil- 
lows. Fanchon herself admitted that she 


saw Ranny Holderman catch his breath. 
It was also Madame Fanchon who, 
next day, saw Ranny Holderman's low- 


slung, saffron-colored roadster, parked 
not thirty feet from the marble entrance 
to her establishment. 

“Clever, that little one!" Madame told 
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Marie. And smiled quietly to herself. It 
was already late in the season, an ex- 
cellent time to begin cutting expenses. 

That night she called Gloria into the 
office. "I thought you understood," she 
said, “that when one of my employees 
decides to meet my customers socially she 
is no longer employed!" 

Gloria drew on lier loves slowly. Her 
eyes were like cool blue hyacinths. *' But,” 
she said calmly, “in case one should wish 
to become a customer? Fanchon’s gowns 
are, you know, incomparable!" 

And on that—on that small, silly note 
of triumph, Gloria walked out. In her 
smart little scarlet pocketbook was six 
dollars. Hanging under some faded cot- 
ton nightgowns in that dark up-town flat 
were three dresses, her wardrobe. The 
new green one had swallowed last weck's 
pay. The rent would be due in four days. 


She walked up the 

Avenue, home- 

ward, the little 

steel buckles on 

her pumps winking gayly. She was 

having dinner with Ranny Holderman! 

When she reached the flat, she broke 
the news to the girls. 
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“But, darling,” lamented Marie, “you'll 
have a terrible time. Everybody’s cut- 
ting down." 

“But,” cried Gloria, “I’m having din- 
ner with Randolph Holderman!” 

“Well, of course, you might rush mat- 
ters there a bit,” suggested Marie sweetly. 

“That,” said Gloria, “shows what an 
infant you are! - You've got to go slow— 
build up a little background: soft music, 
little white homestead in the country, 
gentle gray-haired relatives, poor but 
respectable family. I haven’t read novels 
i studied the 
book of etiquette 
for nothing! 

Marie yawned. 
“ Bravo, old dear! 
If it weren’t for 
the small matter 
of rent, the trivial 
annoyance of pur- 
chasing food, I'd 
stake you. But as 
it is—’’ She 
shrugged. 

* Don't be a 
silly," called 
Gloria, pulling the 
new green dress 
over her head. 
"['ve never been 
more than forty- 
eight hours with- 
out a job since I 
was sixteen!” 

Now in New 
York, exactly as in 
any other spot on 
the globe, a day 
may seem like a 
golden minute or 
a long and dreary 
vear. In truth it 
was only four 
days later that 
Gloria walked 
along Fifth Ave- 
nue, a faint but 
increasing desire 
for food disturb- 
ing her serenity, 
the thin soles of 
her satin pumps 
rapidly growing to 
offer little more 
than tissue-paper 
protection against 
the hard asphalt, 
the six dollars in 
her pocketbook 
dwindled to three. 

It was of course 
unbelievable, that 
in the best-dressed 
city in the world 
there wasn’t to be 
found a single, sol- 
itary position for a 

rirl who could wear 
boufant clouded chiffon, or 
silver, or sapphire velvet in such a way as 
fairly to charm thick rolls of bills from 
gold mesh bags, and bring back lost hope, 
and dreams of romance to colorless dé- 
butantes. But it was a fact, a hard, cold 
fact. The season was too well advanced. 
And ridiculously, at the most critical 
time in her life, Gloria’s thoughts, as she 
walked down the Avenue, wove a fan- 
tastic pattern. 

If she just had time, time for coolness 
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and technique! And money, money for a 
new dinner dress, a new pair of pumps— 
and the rent! Terrible, prosaic need of 
food and shelter, just when life was about 
to resolve itself into a fairy tale come 
true! Sharply Gloria lifted her small 
olden hod, and the blue of her eyes 
bumed. There was no doubt about it, 
she had to get a job. Some kind of a job. 
Any kind of a job. 

The great gray pile of Earl and Cooper's 
rose salen ane y before her. A small 


derisive smile lifted the corners of her 


It was silly, of course, to become faint over the pricking of a finger. 
she was exquisite beyond belief lying back against that mass of satin pillows 


mouth at the thought of a department 
store. But, unresisting, she let the revolv- 
ing doors sweep her in. 


(Qo naturally she wanted to laugh, 
to laugh right into Mr. Willets's round 
red face, at the very idea of his offering 
her such a thing. Then she glanced down 
and saw an impudent little runner chasing 
itself gayly down the last pair of whole 
silk stockings she owned. It was Fate. 

So, instead of laughing, she said, “Of 


course I’ve never had that sort of experi- 
ence!” And in one panicky moment, 
when she wasn’t sure whether she could 
really laugh or cry, she thought wildly, 
consolingly, that at least she wouldn't 
have to tell Ranny Holderman. There 
were ignominious things one kept to one's 
self! 

For the position which Gloria took was 
on the eighth floor in the House Furnish- 
ings. From nine to five, she wore a plain 
little blue gingham dress, and presided 
over the most complete chintz and wicker 
and white enamel 
model apartment 
in the city of New 
York. She flecked 
a dustless duster 
over shining sur- 
faces, ran a dust- 
less mop over spot- 
less floors, 
switched on and 
off electric buttons 
controlling wash- 
ers and ironers and 
grills. She toasted 
golden toast and 
percolated amber 
coffee at a little 
Dutch breakfast 
table with fresh 
daffodils in a blue 
jug. 

And answered 
questions. Useless 
questions. Ridicu- 
lous questions, 
Dumb questions. 
For, all day long, 
women edged 
along the red vel- 
vet rope that sepa- 
rated Gloria's do- 
main from the 
brooms and re- 
frigerators, and 
asked questions. 
And Gloria, cool, 
exquisite, aloof, 
answered ques- 
tions, without once 
descending from 
the diaphanous 
and delicately rose- 
hued cloud of her 
own dreams. 

While she said 
such things as, 
ae 

Yes, madam, 
you just press the 
buwon and clamp 
down the lid. The 
whipper does the 
rest!” she saw her- 
self alighting from 
a dull blue limou- 
sine; she saw her- 
self in a sable coat; 
in black velvet and 
pearls. She sauntered along Park Avenue 
in the early morning sunshine; saw her 
slender hands laden with jewels. The 
passing of the women along the rope was 
a procession, unreal, misty and far re- 
moved. 

And then into all this came the young 
floorwalker. 

Without doubt, Gloria would never 
actually have seen him if he hadn't been 
so constant, so persistent. A half-dozen 
timesin a morning (Continued on page 128) 


But 


The Man Behind The Voice 


There are fifteen hundred radio announcers in the United States, and every time 
you listen in on your radio you hear one of them—The things they like 
best, and the things they like least about their jobs; how they 
entertain you, and what people write to them about 


HEN the voice of the first 
radio announcer was heard 
over the air, it was the first 
chapter of a story which is 
becoming more and more 
interesting. I am going to tell here about 
one group of characters in that story: 

Radio performers—the musicians and 
speakers—come and go. Hundreds of 
them you hear only once. Then they drop 
out—and that is the end of them so far as 
you are concerned. 

But in all this changing medley of 
sounds you continue to hear certain 
voices week after week, and month after 
month. Time flies; and on its wings it 
carries the radio performers out of your 
hearing. The radio announcers are the 
only permanent note. 

You learn to recognize their voices; 
and, behind each of these, your imagina- 
tion creates a real human being whom you 
grow to like or to dislike. 

When, over the air, you hear one of vour 
favorites say, ‘‘ Good morning," or, “Good 
afternoon," it is like meeting a friend. 
And it is pleasant to have your day end 
with his, “Signing off now. Good night!" 

Radio announcing has created a new 
kind of job. But it has also furnished a 
new outlet for friendship and affection. 

‘The men who are doing this work have 
strange experiences. Involuntarily, they 

lay a part in many human dramas; some 
DeSunut. some pathetic, others ridiculous. 
It is a queer sort of job; but it is also a 
fascinating one. 

With more than five hundred broad- 
casting stations in this country, we have 
about fifteen hundred announcers. Of 
the one hundred and ten million people 
in the United States, only one person in 
about seventy-three thousand is a radio 
announcer! That shows how scarce they 
are. 

But even in this small group there are 
the little fellows and the big ones; the 
two-spots and the aces, you might call 
them. Some broadcasting stations are 
comparatively unimportant. They fur- 
nish a modest program and have only a 
few thousand listeners-in. 

The announcer at one of these small 
stations is also a general utility man. He 
makes up his programs, engages the art- 
ists—everybody that does anything over 
the radio is an " artist"— opens the studio, 
handles the technical equipment, makes re- 
pairs, is, in fact, the whole shooting match, 

At the other end of the scale are the 
powerful stations which are heard. from 
coast to coast, and even across the oceans, 
Almost as important as these. few top- 
notchers are other stations in. the large 
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cities, having a range of at least several 
hundred miles. As they are in the centers 
of densely populated areas, their listeners 
are counted By millions. 

Each of these big stations must have 
several announcers. Their programs are 
elaborate; they begin early and continue 
until midnight or later. Not only this, but 
they also provide many “outside features” 
in addition to those which are broadcast 
from the studios. 


OOK over your daily schedule of radio 
programs printed in the newspapers. A 
single station may give you luncheon 
music from one fashionable restaurant, 
tea music from another, dinner music from 
a third, and supper music from an after- 
theatre dance club. 

On the same program there may be a 
noonday church service; a banquet at 
which famous men make after-dinner 
speeches; a big convention; a sporting 
event of some sort—tennis, hockey, a 
football game, or a prize fight. 

The station must install a microphone 
and have an announcer in each place from 
which these outside features are put on the 
air. One announcer may handle several 
of them. In New York, for instance, he 
may go to the Ritz-Carlton for the tea 
music, to the Waldorf for the dinner mu- 
sic, and later announce the dance program 
from a supper club. 

Sometimes this outside assignment will 
keep one announcer on the job a whole 
evening. Or, if he “covers” a big tennis 
match, or football game, he can't attend 
to anything else that day. 

The consequence is that, while two men 
take turns at the studio itself, two or three 
others will be handling the outside features. 
Station WEAF and Station WJZ, in New 
York City, have four regular announcers 
each; also two or three others who handle 
part of the work. 

At the stations which have several an- 
nouncers, the work is laid out in shifts. To 
each man is assigned certain days on 
which he takes a long shift. On other 
days he takes a shorter one. The outside 
work is divided among them as evenly as 
possible. 

In some cases, a man has a specialty. 
At WJZ, which is the station of the Radio 
Corporation of America, Milton J. Cross 
always announces the big musical. pro- 
grams. 

If à symphony concert is to be broad- 
cast from Carnegie Hall, or if Metropoli- 
tan Opera singers are to go on the air 
from the studio, music lovers everywhere 
know that Milton J. Cross will announce 
the numbers. 


That is his specialty. He is a musician 
himself. He studies every program in 
advance; and instead of making a mere 
formal announcement, he adds intelligent 
and illuminating comments. 

Another example of a man with a spe- 
cialty is Graham McNamee at WEAF, the 
broadcasting station of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. It 
connects by wire with other stations all 
over the country; and if the millions who 
listen in on these stations did not hear 
McNamee describe a big sporting event, 
there would be a chorus of protests. 

Further along in this story I am going 
to tell about the astonishing response 
which a popular announcer receives from 
his unseen listeners. But, before we get 
to that chapter, I want to satisfy your 
curiosity on some other points. 

Did you ever think that vou would like 
to be a radio announcer? What are the 
necessary qualifications? How does a 
person get the job? How much does it 
pay? Is there any future in it? Do people 
enjoy it when they do get it? 

Some of the announcers | know—and I 
have met a good many of them —obtained 
the position through answering advertise- 
ments. Others heard through an employ- 
ment agency that there was an opening in 
some studio. Still others were recom- 
mended by a friend who already was do- 
ing this work. 


ONE of the most popular announcers in 
the country, Norman Brokenshire, of 
WJZ, got the position by answering an ad- 
vertisement. What happened to " Broke” 
is an example of what would happen to 
you—perhaps! if you applied. for the 
job. 

Brokenshire's father was a Methodist 
minister, at one time à missionary to 
China. Like the families of most Metho- 
dist preachers, the Brokenshires moved so 
often that young Norman pot the habit. 
After going to a dozen different schools, 
and winding up with college, he began to 
earn his living in the same hop-skip-and- 
jump fashion. 

At various times he was a mechanic, an 
editor, a preacher, a soda clerk, a lecturer, 
and so on through a long and oddly as- 
sorted list. 

However, he was seeing the world; 
learning a good deal about hfe. He had a 
pleasing voice and a good personality. ]t 
was always easy for him to get a job: so 
easy that he would take almost anvthing 
that came along; for if he tired of that 
one, he could get another. 

The ones he hked best were those which 
enabled him to (Coorinsel en pape 107) 
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The author's dream while on the operating table 


“Merely A Slight Operation" 


I never had any personal feelings against my tonsils; but all the doctors disliked 
them so intensely that I finally let a surgeon have them — I'm glad of 
it now, for I find that tonsils, while stylish enough in my 
youth, are simply not being worn any more 


T IS amazing the things tonsils are 

being blamed for these days. You 

can hold them responsible for about 

everything, from bad form.at bridge, 

a failure to get a salary raise or a 
pendency to be shy in company, to rheu- 
matism, heart trouble, and general col- 
lapse. I have no doubt some doctors 
blame them for falling hair, defective 
memory, high golf scores, and fallen 
arches. 

To admit that you still have tonsils is 
to confess that you are a nobody. Every- 
body is having them out. 

People simply are not wearing them 
any more. 

t may be a very good thing. I don’t 
know. Anyway, mine are gone. A doctor 
finally got them. The medical fraternity 
had been after them for years. As long 
ago as I can remember, there were physi- 
clans eager to take them away from me. 
There was really quite a long waiting list, 
and I suppose chat when I finally decided 
to let go of my tonsils I should have been 
influenced by priority rights. But I for- 
got. They went to the last doctor who 
asked for them. 

I really succumbed to a wearing-down 
process. After holding out for years 
against doctors who peeked down my 
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thorax and exclaimed, ‘“Ah-h-h! My 
oodness! How do you live with them? 
‘ou should have them removed at once!" 
I gradually grew weaker and, finally, I 
capitulated to a doctor who was a perfect 
stranger. I simply got tired of having 
physicians blame things on my tonsils. 

So I had them removed. And now I 
have something in common with the ele- 
vator attendant, the janitor, the man 
next door, the minister of our church, the 
cop on the beat, the letter man, and the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker. 


F COURSE I should have had them 
out vears ago. Back in my boyhood 
days, the family doctor, kept fairly busy 
each winter treating me for tonsillitis 
and quinsy throat, had urged that I part 
with them. Not that he had any theories 
about tonsils beyond the fact that they 
were the seat of throat troubles. Doctors 
in those days hadn't got to blaming them 
for corns, housemaid's knee, and wrong 
views on the tariff. Through my boyhood 
and early youth, doctor after doctor re- 
peated this advice, but I paid no attention 
to them. 
It was not until the past few vears, 
when physicians began making my tonsils 


shoulder the responsibility for every pain 
or ache that I began to weaken. 

Five or six years ago, I noticed a tend- 
ency to deafness in one ear, and hastened 
to a specialist. After sundry probings of 
ears and nose he said, “Open your mouth, 
please," and looked down my throat. 
"Ah-h-h!" he said; “you have very ab- 
normal tonsils! They are probably re- 
sponsible for the condition which is 
affecting your hearing,” he went on. 
“You should have them out.’ 

A few years later, after a day of fishing 
on the lake in a cool wind, I ‘awoke one 
morning with sharp twinges in my shoul- 
ders. 

“How are your tonsils?” asked the 
phy sician whom I consulted. 

‘Pve had complaints about them,” I 
confessed. 

“May I look at them?” 

Re Bie re about the only doctor that 
sn’t 

* Ah- h-h!” he exclaimed, as he looked. 

“That’s what they all say,” I replied. 

“They are very abnormal. You should 
have them out," he said. 

“ But what have tonsils to do with pains 
in my shoulders?" I demanded with 
asperity. “This thing is really getting to 
be very annoying. I honestly think if I 
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came in with a broken leg the first thing 
a doctor would do would be to look down 
my throat for the cause Of it.” 

** Have other physicians told vou the 
same thing?" he asked. 

“The hase" 

“Well, you see!" he said with an air 
of satisfaction. 

“* But it's a union rule, or something," 
I insisted. "All you fellows have ‘an 
agreement to let no honest tonsil es- 


cape. 


**"NTOW the situation.is this,” I argued. 

“I went out fishing on a spring 
day in light clothes. A cold wind blew 
up, and, although I felt very chilly, I 
remained on the water until da he 
next morning, I noticed a stiffness in one 
shoulder. It spread to the other. Now, 
inasmuch as I have had the tonsils all 
my life without anything resembling 
rheumatism, and have only fished in an 
open boat in light clothes in a cold 
breeze once, isn't it barely possible that 
the boat, the clothes, and the breeze, 
rather than the tonsils, should be blamed 
for my condition?" 

He admitted there was something in 
this line of logic. 

** Do not misunderstand me," he said. 
“I do not accuse your tonsils. I merely 
suspect them." 

ell, time passed, as the movie titles 
say, and this spring came an attack of 
sickness. It began with tonsillitis and 
developed into influenza. I went to a 
different doctor. 

“Open your mouth,” he said. 

I knew at once what was coming. 

** Ah-h-h-h-h." he said, just like all the 
others. 

“I have abnormal tonsils,” I said. 

** You took the words out of my mouth,” 
said the doctor. 

“A great many doctors have taken 
them out of mine,” I countered. 

“Your tonsils are very bad.” he said, 
shaking his head. “Don’t they give you 
a lot of trouble?” 

“They don’t give me so much trouble; 


Why does a man considering an operation always overhear conversations like this? 
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NO, DocToR , I'M 


JUST TAKING A LIST OF 


HIS BELONGINGS 


IN CASE— 


Just one of those unnerving preliminaries 


but they seem to give the doctors a lot,” 
I answered rather truthfully. 

“They ought to come out,” he insisted. 
“Ever have any rheumatism?” 

“I had a little a couple of vears ago, 
but it wore off." 

“Have a lot of throat. trouble every 
winter?” 

"No; in fact, haven't. had any in 
several years." 

* Feel tired much of the time?" 

He had me there. As a matter of fact, 
I always feel tired; but I have come to 
regard it as temperament. However, I 


edged. 
4T don't feel unusually tired," I said. 


This seemed to puzzle. almost to de- 
press him. After a few moments he gave 
me some pills. 


* But you ought to have those tonsils 
out," he added. 


You, EODIE, 

THESE DOCTORS 
AE Too I 
CARELESS. 


“I don't think they are giving me much 
trouble,” I insisted. 

“Bue they will," he predicted with 
emphasis. ""Tonsils are the cause of any 
number of very serious afflictions.” 

"What diseases are attributed 
them?” I asked. 

“Rheumatism, pericarditus, endocardi- 
tus, psoriasis, urticaria,” he said. 

“Really?” I asked quite startled, and 
very sorry that I had inquired. 

“Absolutely,” he replied. “The poisons 
from the tonsils are distributed through 
the body and cause very serious illnesses. 
I had a man in here the other day he 
was about your age—and he was suffering 
extremely from rheumatism. He had 
tried all sorts of remedies. It had pro- 
pressed so far that one of his knees was 
stiff. He was just about vour age.” 

“Don’t harp on that.” I pleaded, “I 

heard you the first time." 

"Well I realized. that it was his 
tonsils. He had them out, and he is now 
recovering very rapidly. Last autumn, 
I had a patient with heart trouble. He 
was just about your—I beg pardon. 
Well, anyhow, no doctors had helped 
him. I looked down his throat and saw 
he had very bad tonsils. I took them 
out, and he has had o further trouble.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes. Last month I had a man witha 
severe—" 


to 


UT I could stand no more. I felt chat 

I had symptoms of evervthing so far 
mentioned. It seemed to me my heart 
was skipping. 

“I suppose they do cause a lot of 
trouble," Í interrupted, rising and reach- 
ing for my hat. 

“You'd be surprised," he said. “Let 
me yank 'em out some day." 

“Yank!” The very word upset me. 

“Te’s all bunk," I said to myself as I 
went home. “A tonsil’s place is in the 
throat. Else, why was it put there?" 

Still, I was beginning to have my 
doubts. And what the doctor had said 
about rheumatism and heart trouble 
and “the fellow (Continued on page 103) 


Human Nature As Seen 
By A Clothing Store Salesman 


“Tt is usually an advantage to have a woman's judgment in the selection of a man’s 

clothes," says August C. Wasmuth, who has waited on a quarter of a million 
But this is not true in buying ties!” —Do you know who 
sets the styles for men and what kind of clothes look best? 
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customers. “ 


HO sets the fashions for 

men? How many suits 

does the average man try 

on before he makes a 

choice? What does he 
pay for his suit and how long does he 
wear it? How can a short man dress so 
as to look taller? A stout one so as to 
appear thinner? Do many men allow 
their wives to select their clothes? 

"These are some of the questions I fired 
at August C. Wasmuth during a slack 
hour at Brokaw Brothers’ 
store, in New York City 

The Brokaw store stands 
where Broadway cuts 
across Forty-second Street 
on what has been called the 
busiest corner in the world, 
and it is one of the big 
_ establishments in the coun- 

try devoted exclusively to 
outfitting men. For fifty 
vears, Mr. Wasmuth has 
wen a salesman in this 
store. 

During his half-century 
of service, he has waited on 
nearly 250,000 customers, 
including some of the most 
famous men in America, 
and he has sold more than 
$3,500,000 worth of goods. 
At seventy years of age, 
when most folks feel that 
they can afford to ease up 
a bit, this veteran salesman 
last year outsold any of his 
fellow clerks by $30,000. 

"Well," began Mr. Was- 
muth in answer to my first 
question, "the honor of 
setting the styles for men in 


in the color. 


prospective wearer. 


“The slightest change in the width of 
his trouser cuffs is eagerly adopted by 
undergraduates and other young men 
who are ambitious to be ‘in the fashion.’ 
It was the prince who started the vogue 
for the blue shirt which, until he wore it, 
was looked upon as the badge of the 
laboring man. 

“It was the prince, too, who very sen- 
sibly put the stamp of his approval upon 
the soft collar. And, as everybody knows, 
half the young men in the world now 


those in women's clothes. For instance 
you can't imagine a man looking at las 
year's suit and saying regretfully, ʻi 
simply can't wear those trousers again 
They are fully five inches too short, and 
there isn't enough material in them to» 
make them over!’ 
"Indeed, the most radical change in 
masculine fashion is likely to be a matter 
of detail. That is, ‘they’ may be wearinz 
one-, two-, three-, or four-button coats this 
season; two-inch trouser cuffs, or none at 
al; pointed or rounded 

lapels; waistcoats cut high 


One Explanation 


Of Those Terrible Ties 
That Friend Wife Gives You 


HE average woman has a blind spot 
when choosing neckties for men," 
Mr. Wasmuth. 
that you would want to wear! 


, 


this country would be about 
evenly divided between His 
Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, and the American college 
man. 

“Of course," he went on, “there are a 
number of excellent reasons why the 
prince is regarded as one of the best- 
dressed men in the world. In the first 
place, he has the snappy type of figure on 
which clothes look their best. In the 
second place, he has admirable taste and 
the means to indulge it. Finally, he is 
always in the spotlight of public attention, 
and, hence, his sartorial perfection is 
observed and commented upon. 
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imitate the droop of his soft slouch hat. 

"When His Royal Highness starts a 
style and several million college men take 
it up, we know that the fashion will soon 
spread, with modifications, to the young 
business and professional men. That is 
why Brokaw Brothers keep a ‘style scout’ 
in each of the big Eastern colleges. In 
this way, new tendencies are reported to 
us at once, and we pass them on to our 
manufacturers. 

“The changes in men's stvles from 
season to season are never so sweeping as 


says 
“She simply can’t pick one 
If she hits 
upon a good pattern, she is likely to go wrong 
One reason for this is that most 
women buy ties in gift boxes, and almost 
any tie looks attractive in a Christmas box. 
Women shoppers are inclined to judge a tie 
by its appearance in a holiday setting, 
than by picturing it under the chin of the 
As a matter of fact, a tie 
should be chosen not only with the wearer in 
mind, but also with reference to a particular 
suit of clothes.’ 


rather 


or low, and so on. 

* But whatever the fad 
of the moment, nine tenths 
of the men past twenty-five 
will stick to the three-but- 
ton sack coat and trouser 
cuffs about one and a half 
inches deep. Only the 
very young, or the verv 
reckless, go in for such ex- 
tremes as 'peg-top' trousers. 
the Valentino ‘bell bot- 
toms,’ or ‘Oxford bags.’ 


“TEN years ago," Mr. 
Wasmuth explained, 

“the average man was prin- 
cipally concerned with the 
wearing qualities of the 
garments he bought. Now- 
adays, he wants his clothes 
to be becoming, too. And 
right there he shows his 
good sense. 

“The single point on 
which the majority of our 
customers are fussiest is the 
fit of a coat across the shoul- 
ders. The ‘extra stout’ is an 
exception. He agonizes 
over his waist line. And let 
me suggest that the man 
who must give thought to his meridian 
would do well to wear his coat and vest a 
trifle long. Certainly there are few things 
less attractive than the spectacle of a fat 
man constantly struggling to keep his 
trousers on speaking terms with his waist- 
coat. 

"Contrary to a popular idea, the fat 
man is far from the easiest to please; at 
least, in the matter of clothes. He can't 
afford to be careless, for there is nothing 
that so emphasizes bulk as a poor ft. 
And remember this: The chap who is 
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inclined to be heavy for his height should 
avoid a too-snug fit. Loose, baggy clothes 
are bad enough, but the effect of a sausage 
about to burst its skin is even worse. 

“The easiest fellow in the world to 
please is a bridegroom. If he leaves his 
wife at home, or at a hotel, he wants to 
hurry through his shopping and get back 
to her. If he brings her along—and he 
usually does—he is so taken up with 
watching her pretty proprietary airs that 
he doesn't know whether he is buying 
a suit of clothes, or a town lot in Florida. 

"But it's a mighty different story 
when he's buying clothes for the wedding. 
Then he's as finicky as an old maid shop- 
ping for her Easter bonnet. 

Vou would be surprised at the num- 
ber of men who like the first garment 
they try on. Frequently, a customer who 
her prides himself on possessing a 
figure that is readily fitted will breeze in, 
try on a suit or an overcoat, twirl around 
in front of the mirror a time or two, 
and say, "That looks good to me—how 
much? 

“ However, it is usually bad business 
to sell a customer the first garment he 
looks at. No matter what he says, he 
will be better satished next week, or 
next month, if he feels that he has 
made a pretty thorough job of his 
shopping. 

“Occasionally, a man decides on a 
garment that we know is unbecoming 
to him. If he persists in his choice, we 
can be fairly certain that we have lost 
a customer, for some friend, generally 
a woman, is going to tell him flatly 
what the salesman has tried tactfully 
to suggest. 

“If the worst comes to the worst in 
such a case, personally, I have long 
since learned to tell the bald truth. It 
is nice to make a sale; but it is wiser to 
keep a customer. Honesty is the only 
policy that will bring folks back to a 
store year after year. 


0» AN average, I suppose I pull a 
dozen or more suits off the racks 
before I sell a customer. However, I re- 
call one man, a quiet-mannered chap of 
fifty, or thereabouts, who had me show 
him every suit in his size in the house. 
It happened that we had in stock that 
day just thirty-seven suits that he 
could wear. I was glad we didn’t have 
any more, for he tried on every coat of 
the lot once, and half a dozen coats 
several times each. A customer rarely 
goes to the trouble of trying on trousers 
until he is pretty sure that he has 
found the suit he wants, but this man 
had me carry six or eight pairs into a 
dressing-room for him. 

“The endurance contest lasted ex- 
actly three and a quarter hours. In 
the meantime, the store was running 
over with customers eager to be 
served. And then, my man walked 
out on me without purchasing so much 
as a pocket handkerchief, or a pair of 
socks! 

“To be sure, when he left he thanked 
me courteously. I managed to reply 
in kind, although I was so dog-tired 
that I could hardly keep a smile 
clamped on my face. I remember being 

rateful that he said nothing about 
dropping in later." That would have 
been the last straw! 


“Of course I never expected to lay eyes 
on the man again. But the very next 
afternoon he came strolling in, and de- 
liberately waited until I had finished with 
the customer I was serving. Immediately, 
he asked to look again at several of the 
puen. he had tried the day before. 

ut this time when he walked out, he left 
me holding in my hand one of the biggest 
individual order slips I have ever made 
out. The slip represented six complete 
outfits and tocalela little over eight hun- 
dred dollars. 


WIDE-AWAKE salesman men- 
tally dresses his customer when he 
sees him enter the store. That is, he sizes 
up the man's weak points and his good 
ones, and decides how to soft pedal the 
former and play up the latter. 
“If a customer doesn't state at the 
beginning about what he wants to pay for 
a garment, I generally show him the best 


For fifty years August C. Wasmuth has been 
a salesman in Brokaw Brothers’ store, in New 


York, and during this time he has sold 
$3,500,000 worth of goods to 250,000 customers. 
Last year he outsold any man in the store 
by $30,000. Mr. Wasmuth was born in New 
York City in 1856, the year Brokaw Brothers 
established their store. He has frequently 
waited upon Mark Twain, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and other famous men 
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we have. I do this for two reasons: First, 
in such a course there is a subtle flattery to 
the customer, who likes to see the best in 
the house, for the sake of comparison 
at least; second, there is always a chance 
that a man will buy a better suit than he 
first intended to buy. 

“Itis certainly not always safe to judge 
from a customer’s appearance what price 
clothes to offer him. I distinctly remem- 
ber one painful occasion on which I 
guessed wrong. It happened on a day 
in the late nineties when a very roughly 
dressed young fellow stepped in and 
asked to see a ‘Sunday suit. 

“He looked to me like a teamster, 
and I showed him the sort of clothes 
that I thought would appeal to a team- 
ster’s pocketbook. He took one disgusted 
squint at the price tag, and informed me 
that he was already on his way out to 
find a store where they had clothes to sell. 
But he stopped long enough to reach into 

his jacket pocket and pull out a big 
handful of gold nuggets. He was just 
back from the Klondike rush in Alaska, 
and I heard afterward that he was 
worth a couple of millions at least! 


EAR in and year out, blue re- 

mains the favorite color in men’s 
suits. There is a good reason for this. 
Blue is almost universally becoming. 
At any rate, if it isn't downright be- 
coming to a man it is almost certain 
not to be unbecoming. Consequently, 
when in doubt, the average man falls 
back upon blue. 

"Gray runs blue a close second, 
particularly in the spring and summer, 
when the two run about neck and 
neck. Gray not only looks cool, but as 
it absorbs very few of the sun's rays, it 
actually is cool. And it looks well on 


all except very swarthy types. To the 
elderly man with fresh coloring and 
gray hair, it never fails to lend dis- 


tinction. One of the best-dressed men 
Iknowisa chap of fifty, or thereabouts, 
who affects gray, with a touch of blue 
in the tie od in the edge of the correct 
handkerchief that shows above the 
breast pocket of his coat. 

“Browns and tans come in for an 
occasional vogue, but they are strik- 
ingly becoming only to the dark-eved, 
dark-haired man with plenty of color. 
As a rule, those who are inc ded to be 
sallow should avoid browns, especially 
the light chocolate and ‘clay-bank’ 
shades. The extremely blond tyre 
rarely ever looks well in tans. He 
needs the darker shades to bring out 
his coloring. 

“Nowadays, fit and line come in for 
as much consideration. as color. Of 
course the very thin, tall man should 
not wear prominent stripes, although a 
faint hair line, or pin stripe, is all right 
for him. Mixtures, plain colors, and 
the always smart pepper-and-salt are 
best for him. 

“You know how sorry we used to feel 
for the big fellow who nearly always 
managed to pick plaids almost as broad 
as himself and loud enough to be heard? 
Well, if you want to see him these days, 
you have to look on the vaudeville 
stage, or at the clown in the cicus. The 
public is clothes wise. At any rate, it 
knows pretty well what not to wear. 

“The short (Continued on page 179) 
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The Story So Far 
Ce FHIA WAINWRIGHT was young and rich and lovely, but singularly alone in the 
world. She had been orphaned in infancy and brought up by her mother’s parents, who 
had lavished luxury upon her, but had not encouraged intimacy with her twin sister, Celia— 
this because Celia had been adopted by her father’s people, a family of only moderate means 
and of very radical ideas. The twins grew up startlingly alike, and frequently exchanged identi- 
ties, with no one the wiser, until the Wainwrights died and left everything to Cynthia under 
such terms that it could not be shared with Celia. Then a little feeling of bitterness grew up in 
Cchia’s heart. 

The sisters met, after a long separation. in Venice, from where Cynthia went on to the Orient. 
Here she heard nothing from Celia until she received an announcement of her marriage in 
Chicago to a Philip Rowland. Months later, upon Cynthia’s return to America, she was met 
at the boat by a letter from Celia with a frantic appeal for help. Celia met her in Chicago at the 
Blackstone, told her she was in serious trouble which she could not explain yet, and implored 
Cynthia to exchange clothes and impersonate her for a day or two. Her husband was away; 
but she was watched, and she must “go somewhere to find out something,” and no one must 
know. 

Her plight was so plainly desperat: that Cynthia agreed to the crazy plan. She went to Celia's 
apartment, dismissed the maid because she found her rifling Cclia's desk, and discovered that 
a detective was watching c Y house. The next morning the newspapers were filled with the story 
of a " Cynthia Wainwright" who had been injured in an automobile accident, with a man com- 
panion, who had disappeared. Cynthia found her sister unconscious in a hospital, heard her 
murmur the name “ Fred," and came away in panic. 

Outside she ran into a man she discovered to be " Tommy Hollister," whom Celia had warned 
her not to see. But she let him ride home with her, hoping to find out something. She did—but 
only that he knew “Fred,” that he had some knowledge which had frightened Celia, and that a 
disreputable lawyer named Beale was mixed up in things. ‘Then she opened the door of Celia's 
apartment—to find that Celia's husband had returned ahead of time. 

To her amazement, she found this man, whom Celia quite evidently disliked, a most charming 
person. He seemed puzzled by something, but he did not suspect that she was not Celia. And 
Cynthia did the only thing she could do, as long as she knew nothing about the truth of the 
situation—she resolved to protect her sister's secret by being Celia up to the very last possible 
minute. When she finally told Phil good night, after having talked over the accident, and 
given some explanation for her sister's presence in Chicago, the secret was still safe—but she 
understood less than ever Celia's feeling against the man she had married. 

And then suddenly, the next day, Cynthia remembered that she had scen Philip before. He 
was a man she had noticed outside an antique shop in Venice on her last day there and had 
told Celia about, because she had been so attracted by his appearance. 

At the hospital she found Celia still unconscious. In desperation she went home and sent for 
Tommy Hollister. He was ugly, and evidently badly frightened. He refused to tell any more, 
but advised “Celia” to go to Beale and have him get her out of the scrape—whatever it was! 

So Cynthia took her courage in both hands, and went to Beale that very afternoon, in the 
hope of finding out what he knew. And the appalling thing she found out was that Philip Row- 
land's wife had already been married to another man—that Celia was guilty of bigamy! 


YNTHIA had never fainted 

her life, and it was not probable 
that she was going to begin by 
doing it now. But under the 


mm Very well, I'll see him at once." 
Then, “Excuse me a moment, Mrs. Row- 
land," he said, and went out. 

She dropped, with a gasp of relief, into 


impact of that astounding as- 
sertion of Beale's she felt herself turning 
rather sick and swaying where she stood. 
She moved to where she could clutch the 
back of a chair for support. She was fac- 
ing him, but not looking at his face. It 
seemed to her that she literally lacked the 
strength to raise her eyes. Their gaze 
rested upon his neat fingers, which lav 
upon his desk as if it were a piano he was 
about to play, but with the thumbs under 
the ledge. The muscles of the right hand 
tightened a little, and after a moment the 
silence was broken by the ring of his tele- 
phone. It was not until later that she de- 
cided he himself had given the signal for 
having it rung. 
Heanswered itssummonsvery promptly, 
and in a cold, non-committal voice: “Yes? 


re 


the chair whose back had been supporting 
her. “That can’t be true,’ ' she was say- 
ing to herself. “It can't be true. Celia 
wouldn’t have done that.” 

But this was a mere mechanical response 
to the engulfing conviction that it was 
true. It fitted in. It made everything 
else fit. The knowledge of the marriage 
had happened to come, somehow, into 
Tommy’s possession. He had sprung it 
upon Celia, either in the hope that it would 
induce her to give him what he wanted, or 
in mere angry disappointment because 
she wouldn’t. Anyhow, he had terrified 
her with it. She was afraid he had told 
Phil about it, or was going to tell him. 
Perhaps he had threatened to. 

The man, of course, was Fred. And the 

Uv thing that Celia, in her desperation, 
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had been able to think of, had been to gn 
to Fred and tell him that Tommy knew. 
To find out from him how much Tommy 
knew. She was relying on him, perhaps, 
to frighten Tommy into keeping silent. 
Probably that, since she had brought 
Fred back to town with her. 

But Tommy, whether in deliberate 
malice or in mere idleness, had told the 
story, not to Phil but to Beale. And to 
Beale it had been a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to dispose of one of the antagonists 
who were threatening to put an end to his 
professional life. Bigamy! It simply de- 
livered Phil into his hands. Phil might be 
able to prove that he had not been a 
party to the crime; but would he sacrifice 
poor little Celia like that? She knew that 
he would not. Probably Beale knew it 
too. 


HE man was coming back. She sprang 

up in a sort of panic as he entered the 
room, for she had no weapon yet, she felt, 
to meet him with. 

He did not look at her till he had seated 
himself once more and tilted back, with 
one of his lean knees clasped in his hands. 

"Sit down again, Mrs. Rowland," he 
said good-humoredly. It seemed ncred- 
ible that this was the same man's voice 
that had been thundering those horrible 
sentences at her only a few minutes ago. 
“You've had a little time to think it over 
Now, don't vou think you'd better tell me 
all about it?” 

She could almost have laughed at him, 
for he himself had given her the weapon 
she needed. He had reminded her of the 
thing she had forgotten. 

“No,” she said; “I don’t think I need 
sit down, because T haven't much to say. 
I'm not going to tell you all about it 
because you don' 't really know anything 
about it. If you did, you wouldn't have 
bribed my maid to steal my letters. Good- 
by, Mr. Beale. It's been a very interest- 
ing talk." 

She did not give him time to answer 
that. She turned and fled. It was an 
exultant sort of flight, though; like that of 
a cavalry commander who has just exe- 
cuted a successful raid. Her mood at this 
end of the pendulum swing would ac- 
knowledge no serious dangers. Beale had 
not the facts he needed for an attack upon 
Phil. Tommy, even if he possessed them, 
would be afraid to give them to him 

She even doubted now—this occurred 
to her as she stood by the elevator doors 
waiting for a car to stop—that there were 
any facts back of the charge. If Celia, 
knowing herself already married to Fred, 
had been guilty of the incredible folly of 
marrying Phil, she would not have de- 
clared, as she had, to Cynthia up in that 
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room in the Blackstone, 
**[t's nothing serious. 
I’m sure it isn’t. But it's 
so perfectly crazy I've 
got to know about it.' 
She couldn't have got 
married without know- 
ing it, could she? 
Unless—one did hear 
of things like that some- 
times—there had been 
a wedding ceremony car- 
ried through as a joke, 
and a question had risen 
afterward whether it 
might not have been real, 
after all. That looked 
plausible. Anyhow— 


N ELEVATOR was 
stopping three or 
four doors down the 
rank, and she moved to- 
ward it with a little rush 
before she perceived that 
it was upward bound. It 
was stopping to let a 
young man out, a big, 
blond young man, with a 
w orried look. She halted 
right in front of him, 
having discovered this 
was not the car she 
wanted and said, 
* Down,” exsbtmktotily 
to the elevator boy, who 
slammed his doors. 

It was not until she 
spoke that the big young 
man looked at her. 

"Celia" he gasped. 
‘Then he flushed crimson, 
said, "I beg your par- 
don," lifted his hat and 
turned away. 

She stood at gaze for 
a second or two, and 
then darted after him. 

** You're Fred, aren't 
vou?" she asked, laying 
a detaining hand upon 
his arm. He still showed 
a disposition to run 
away. "Im Cynthia, 
of course," she added. 

** Yes," he told her re- 
luctantly; "I'm Fred." 

Lo. weren't on the 
Way to James Beale’ s 
e were you?’ 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s 
where I’m going.” 

“I wish you wouldn't 

-at least, not till after 
vou've talked with me. 
You see—I have just 
been in there talking with him, myself.” 

"Ive got something important to see 
him about,” he insisted; ‘and there isn’t 
any time to lose.” 

“I don't think it would be lost.” 
smiled as she said that. 

He flushed again. “I didn’t mean it 
that way.” 

“I didn't take it that way, either,” 
assured him. “Only, please come away 
from here. If he were to come out and 
find us together— He thinks I'm Celia, 
you know." 

. He was not easy to move out of the 
hxed idea that his business with Beale 
would not wait. 


She 


she 


“What did you come to see him about?” 
he asked. 
anger, " Did Hollister advise you to?" 

‘I won't stand talking here," she in- 
sisted, and, taking a chance that he'd 
follow her, she went back to the elevators. 
HE HUNG fire a moment, and then 

came. 

"[ suppose," he grudgingly conceded, 
“Pd better know what you've been talk- 
ing to him about before Í take him on my- 
self." 

"He'd have liked nothing better than 


to see you come walking into his office.” 
she told him. 
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Then, with à sudden gleam of 
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The next moment, so swiftly that she had not time to start to her feet, he was kneeling beside her 


His manner nettled her a little, She 
reflected upon it during their ride down 
in the elevator and their walk through the 
lobby to the street. It was aggrieved, 
rather than indifferent, as if somehow he 
didn’t like her looks. If he was in love 
with Celia—and circumstances certainly 
pointed that way—it was not very logical 
of him to object to them. 

Oh, but of course, that was why! It 
must annoy a lover to find the face, hgure, 
voice, everything, of the only girl in the 
world reproduced by a total stranger so 
exactly that he could mistake one for the 
other. She felt kindlier toward him after 
she'd thought of that. 


“I suppose the best thing to do," she 
remarked, as they halted uncertainly on 
the sidewalk, “is to get into a taxi and 
just drive around for a while." 

He assented without much enthusiasm, 
hailed a cab, and told the chauffeur to 
drive to Lincoln Park. 

“What’s the rest of your name?" she 
asked, after he had got in and seated him- 
self beside her. “Its funny I shouldn't 
know, when Mr. Beale has just been tell- 
ing me I was married to you." 

“He said that, did he?" Fred—last 
name still unknown—reached for the door 
latch, as if he meant to jump out of the 
cab. 

“Oh, wait!" Cynthia implored him. 
“You can’t do things like that—without 
stopping to think—when = you'r 
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I looked over at the courthouse across the square. 


against a man like James Beale. You 
can’t frighten him the way you did Tom- 
my. He's clever, and he’s really dan- 
gerous." 

"But if he knows about that mar- 
riage—” he began. 


CYNTHIA’S heart sank. There really 
had been a marriage, then. But there 
wasn’t time to think about that now. 

"He doesn't know it," she asserted. 
"He pretended he did, to bluff me into 
telling him. Don’t you see? Tommy 
hasn't told him enough. He may be 
practically certain it happened; but he 
can't do anything. He can't attack Phil 
with the story until he can prove it." 

“He can do anything he likes to Philip, 
for all of me," Fred said, sulkily. 


Fred, then, didn’t like Phil. Oh well, he 
wouldn’t if he was in love with Celia. He 
was not what you could call intelligent, 
but there was a whole-heartedness about 
him that she rather liked. 

“He couldn't," she pointed out, ‘‘use a 
crime of Celia’s to blackmail her husband 
with, without hurting Celia too.” 

“Well, how do you know that Beale 
hasn’t anything but a guess to go on?” 
he asked. 

“ Because he hasn't done anything with 
it vet, though he's in a hurry. Because 
he hired detectives to watch Celia, and 
bribed her maid to open her letters. He's 
just been trying every trick he knew to 
frighten or cajole me into telling him. He 
wouldn't have wasted time doing all that 
if he'd known.” 
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There were lights in it, and I asked if she’d marry me 


“How do you know you didn’t give it 
away, if he’s as clever as all that?” 

“Because I don’t know anything to tell 
him, Fred. That’s what made me a safe 
person to go to him. I didn’t knoe she'd 
married anyone but Phil, till you told me 
so just now. And I don't know now what 
your last name is." 

“It’s Carpenter," he said. 

“Where do you live?” 

“Indianapolis.” 

“That’s where Celia went, is it?” 

“Look here!" he said. “If she didn't 
tell vou, I won't. I won't talk about her— 
behind her back—while she's unconscious 
there in the hospital." 

“You're awfully nice,” she said, “and I 
don't wonder Celia’s fond of you. But 
you are acting pig-headed about this.” 


For a moment she doubted the wisdom 
of that remark, as rather too sisterly for 
the immature state of their acquaint- 
ance. 

"You don't understand the position 
I'm in," he protested with dignity. 

"Well, try to figure out the position 
I'm in. I’m supposed to be Celia. Philip 
Rowland thinks pem and his aunt Ellen, 
and all the people in the building, and 
Tommy Hollister, and Beale. People 
speak to me like old friends—or old 
enemies—and I don't know who they are. 
So far, I've managed not to give myself 
away. It’s a perfectly heavenly relief to 
be here with you—though we're quarrel- 
ing like cats and. dogs—just because I 
don't have to pretend!” 

"Gosh!" he exclaimed in a tone of 


genuine appreciation; "I don't see how 
you've managed to get by with it.” 

“Well then, don't you see I need all the 
help I can get? I'm the only Celia there 
is—that can do anything. If I make a 
mistake, do anything wrong, in the dark 
like this, she'll be lost. Everything’ll be 
spoiled, hopeless for her before she wakes 
up. I’m on her side, Fred. There's noth- 
ing I won't do for her. Nothing in the 
world. But you've got to help me." 

He patted her arm in a comforting, 
brotherly sort of fashion. “All right,” he 
said, "I'll tell you anything you want to 
know." 

“T want to know everything," she told 
him. “The whole story about you and 
Celia, from the beginning. When did you 
meet her?" (Continued on page 200) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


He Took One Look at the Outside World 
And Went Back to His Mountains 


NE clear, sparkling 
morning in Septem- 
ber, fifteen years ago, 
a tall, lanky young 
man with a De 

made board trunk on his back 
stepped out of a cabin in the Caro- 
lina mountains. In spite of his 
stooped position, there was some- 
thing triumphant in his bearing. 

And well there might be! 

'This was the greatest day of 
his life, the day for which he had 
been waiting and longing every 
waking moment for three years. 
It was his birthday. At last he 
was twenty-one years old. Over 
and over, he thought: “I am free; 
now I can begin. Z am beginning." 

But when he reached the edge 
of the clearing, he let the trunk 
slide from his shoulders, and he 
straightened up fora good-by look 
at the ugl log cabin which was his 
home. "Some day,” he promised 
himself, "Iamcomingbacktogive 
them what I get—out yonder.” 
Then, picking up the old board 
box that held his few clothes and 
scanty bedding, he turned square- 
ly and faced the valley below. 

Somewhere down there, hidden 
by the blue mountain haze, was a 
village out of which a train rum- 
bled daily. This train was to 
carry him into a new life and into 
a new world. He had never seen 
any train except this little nar- 
row-gauge lumber train, which 
ranon wooden rails. Indeed, until 


three vears before, he had never 
seen a newspaper, or talked to 
anybody who had. And until a 
few months before he had never 
possessed a dollar. 

To-day, at thirty-six, this young 
man is a power in the Blue Ridge 
country. He is president of a 
unique school, which offers ex- 
cellent training to any mountain 
boy or girl who wants it enough to 
come and get it. He is pastor of 
half a-dozen mountain churches, 
and he is a leader in all forward 


McCoy Franklin was born and 
grew up in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of North Carolina. When 
he was twenty-one years old he 
could barely read and write. To- 
day, at thirty-six, he has degrees 
from two colleges, and for five 
years he has been a leading figure 
in the mountain section of his 
state. He is noted throughout the 
country for his remarkable ability 
to whistle bird songs. (Right) A 
group of Mr. Franklin's small 
neighbors who are also his parish- 
ioners and devoted friends 


movements throughout his sec- 
tion. As a lecturer, he has repeatedly 
occupied the pulpits of some of the larg- 
est and wealthiest churches in America. 
And his remarkable ability to whistle 
bird songs and to imitate their calls has 
recently Jed to an offer of a thousand dol- 
lars a week from the head of one of the 
biggest vaudeville circuits in the world. 

due McCoy Franklin prefers to spend 
his life in an effort to share with his 
neighbors and kinsmen what he got “out 
yonder." 

McCoy was the second of 
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children. His father was an unlettered 
mountaineer who had to stretch every 
muscle and every nickel to provide a bare 
living for his big family. fa those days, 
mountain schools were scarce, incom- 
petently taught, and they lasted for only 
a few months each year. 

Until he was eighteen, McCoy Frank- 
lin had never had more than two or three 
days a year of schooling. He worried 
about this, but there seemed to be noth- 
ing he could do about it. 

Then one day a momentous thing hap- 


pened: A young doctor and his 
wife—she also was a physician 
—came riding into that section 
to practice medicine and to build 
up a school. The boy met them 
at the crossroads church. They 
were the first educated folks he 
had ever talked to. 
“They fascinated me,” he told 
me. “They knew so many won- 
derful things. It seemed to me 
that they knew everything. They 
invited me to their house, and 
watched everything they did and 
listened to everything they said. 
And I discovered something that 
put ambition into my head and 
courage into my heart: My mind 
was as good as theirs. Jt was 
education that made the difference 
between us. Then and there, I 
determined to get an education, 
if i it took me fifty years to do it! 
“I went to my father and told 
him that I wanted to go away to a 
good school. He said there wasn’t 
any money. I begged him to let 
me go to a Be camp, where 
I could earn more. But he replied 
that all I could make was needed 
at home. Every year it was the 
same. Finally, Í knew that I 
should have to wait until I was 


twenty-one—in the 


language of the 

mountains, until I was ‘my own man.’ 
"Shortly after I was nineteen, my 

father gave me a sick pig that he thought 


was going to die. I sat up night after 
night with that pig, and he thanked me 
by growing up into a nice fat porker. 
With the money I got for him, I invested 
in a red hen, and a calf that had refused 
to thrive for a neighbor. The red hen 
was smart and raised several families of 
broilers, which I sold at the crossroads 
store. And the calf pupa so well to 
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my nursing that at the end of the year 
I was able to sell him for fifteen dollars. 
'This, added to my chicken money, 
amounted to twenty-five dollars by the 
time I was twenty-one years old. 

“To go back to that morning: I 
tramped six miles to the village below. 
I found the station and bought my 
ticket. Then I pitched my trunk up on 
top of a loaded flat car, climbed up on 
top of the trunk, and in this fashion rode 
the fifty-two miles to Johnson City, 
Tennessee, where I was to change trains. 
Here I saw my first broad-gauge railroad. 
I was about to climb up into a coach with 
my trunk still on my back when the con- 
ductor came along and said I couldn't 
do that. I finally agreed to leave my 
trunk in the baggage car; but I was 


‘uneasy about it every minute of the way. 


Interesting People 


“At last we reached Berea, Kentucky, 
and finally I found the school and 
told the authorities I wanted to enroll 
as a student. When they had examined 
me, they said I belonged in the second 
grade; but because of my age and size 
they stretched a point and sent me up to 
the fourth grade. The pupils in this class 
were anywhere from ten to fifteen years 
old. I was twice as old and three times as 
large as most of them, but I had to slave 
like a dog to keep up with them. 

“During the five years I stayed at 
Berea, I supported myself, and sent some 
money home, by digging ditches on the 
school farm at seven cents an hour. I even 
managed to save something against the 
day when I should start to college.” 

That McCoy Franklin made good use of 
his time, you can judge for yourself. In 
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exactly ten years, he had creditably com- 
pleted grammar and high school, and had 
received one degree from a standard col- 
lege and another from Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. It takes most folks 
from eighteen to twenty years to digest 
that much schooling. 

And when he got through, he went 
back to his own Blue Ridge Mountains. 
He settled in the little village of Cross- 
nore, North Carolina. 

To-day, after five years of living amon 
and for his people, he is firmly entiefiched 
in their affections. He has worked cheek 
by jowl with his friends, the doctor ma 
his wife, in building up a splendid ninet 
thousand-dollar school in the heart of t 
mountains, and for several years he hes 
been president of the school. 

MILDRED HARRINGTON 


“Cap” Guiles Has Tended Canal Locks 
For Nearly 65 Years 


INFIELD SCOTT 
GUILES, chief supervis- 
ing lock tender of the 
Schuylkill Canal, in Penn- 
sylvania, has been tending 
locks along its banks for nearly sixty-five 
years. "Cap" Guiles entered the 
employ of the Schuylkill Naviga- | 
tion Company in 1861, at the age 
of nine, taking the place of the 
assistant lock tender, who joined 
the Union Army. At that early | 
age he sometimes helped his | 
father, the lock tender, lock 
through as many as fourteen 
hundred canal boats in a month. 
Most of the coal mined in Schuyl- 
kill County was carried along 
this canal, and the captains of the 
boats used to distribute all the 
gossip from Pottsville to Phila- 
delphia. Their arrival at the lock 
was usually announced by blasts 
of their long boat horns or sea 
shells. 

“ Nowadays,” Captain Guiles 
said regretfully, “very few canal | 
boats come through my locks. 
There isn't much traffic any more | 
but pleasure boats. The young | 
fellows in canoes are always try- | 
ing to race each other in narrow | 
spaces, and capsizing in the canal. 
Then I have to get my pole and 
haul 'em out.’ 

The hook pole, twenty feet | 
long, with sharp hooks at the end, 
has figured prominently in many 
of the rescues made by Cap in his 
long service on the canal. He 
related a few of these rescue ex- | 
periences to me. 

“Rose Glen, on the west bank 
of the river,” he said, “used to be a 
popular resort some twenty-five 
years ago, and boating was one 
of the favorite amusements. One 
afternoon I saw a party of four, two girls 
and two men, getting too close to the 
dam. I shouted at them, but the roar of 
the water drowned my voice. I jumped 
into a boat and hurried across, but I was 
too late. I made my way below the dam, 
and found one of the girls hanging onto 
some bushes; they snapped just as I was 


lifting her into my boat. The other poor 
girl wasn’t found for ten days. 

“Winter is a ticklish time on the 
river, too," Cap Guiles told me. “I saw 
a man start across the ice one January 
day. He got along all right until he 


“Cap” Winfield Scott Guiles, chief 
lock tender on the Schuylkill Canal 


reached the middle of the stream, then 
all of a sudden he disappeared. I dashed 
up the shore to the filtering plant and 
got a man to help me lay some long planks 
across the strong ice. 

*We pulled him out, brought him back, 
and warmed him up. And then he was 
mad because we hadn't carried him over 


to the west side, where he wanted to go!" 

For over sixty-four years, Cap Guiles 
has been patrolling the Schuylkill Canal, 
making daily inspections to see that all 
the locks in his section are in good order. 
He used to ride up the line one day, and, 

starting early next morning, walk 
back to his station at the Fair- 
mount Locks, a distance of twenty 
miles, stopping at all the little 
| locks along the waterway to make 
| inspections. During his long term 
of employment he has tended 
locks at Reading, Spring Mill, 
Fairmount, and now at Flat Rock. 

It requires constant vigilance 
to keep the water in the canal at 
the correct level. Thousands of 
dollars’ worth of material would 
be ruined if the waterwheels of the 
mills down-stream stopped turn- 
ing. 

When the constant demand for 
water lowers the supply in the 
canal, Cap has to raise the feeder 
gates immediately, and let more 
flow in from the river. In stormy 
weather or high water, he diverts 
the overflow through the sluice- 
way, so that it falls over the dam 
instead of flooding the mills and 
causing great damage. The rais- 
ing and lowering of the feeder 
gates is done by Pound. Repairing 
the machinery occupies part of 
Cap's time, for it must be kept in 
condition to respond instantly. 

In summer, his duties are in- 
creased by the numerous canoes 
and other craft that apply for 
passage through the locks. This 
means opening and closing the 
heavy lock gates, also a hand 
operation. On Sundays and holi- 
davs the traffic is greatest; some- 
times a hundred canoes pass up 
and down the river. 

In addition to his other duties at Flat 
Rock, Cap sends the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company a daily report showing the 
height of the water in the canal at stated 
hours during the day and night, and a 
record of the rainfall at his station for the 
month. 

Until his seventy-third birthday, on 
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January 24th of this year, he had not 
slept in a regular bed for a long time. 

“Too busy!” he exclaimed. “I had to 
stay here in the feeder house to watch the 
water, and keep it at the right level. I got 
into the habit of sleeping an odd hour or 
two on the bare boards with my coat 
thrown over me, or else I’d doze off sit- 
ting in my arm chair. I’ve got so used to 
that chair that I can’t rest in bed. 
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For forty years the star of a special oficer 
of the Schuylkill Navigation Company 
has glittered on Cap’s braided blue coat. 

“The river’s mighty quiet now," he 
said, “but I can remember when I had to 
go to work with a shotgun slung over my 
shoulder to deal with raiding parties that 
sometimes came down to rob canal boats.” 

Before the death of his wife, twelve 
years ago, Cap and his family of six 


children lived in a house built on the bank 
separating the river from the canal. 
Recently he has built himself a little 
three-room cottage on the shore of the 
canal, about a hundred feet above the 
locks. His sixty-fifth anniversary with 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company he 
lans to celebrate by retiring from serv- 
ice and anchoring on shore. 
MARY THERESA COLLINS 


Constance Torrey Has Measured 


Millions of Dollars’ Worth of Radium 


ANDLING $50,000 worth of 
produce a day is not easy, es- 
pecially when it could all be 
put into the eye of a darning 
needle. 

But that is the work of a scientific 
young lady in the attic of the Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington. Surrounded 
by electroscopes and labeled jars, Con-. 
stance Torrey measures practi- 
cally all of the radium used in the 
United States. 

When a doctor spends one 
thousand dollars for an automo- 
bile, he can see what he's getting. 
But when he gives up that much 
money for an object which nestles 
comfortably in what looks like a 
phonograph needle, he demands 
assurance. Uncle Sam offered 
to give this assurance to pur- 
chasers of radium and so he em- 
ploys Miss Torrey and an assist- 
ant to help him. All the radium 
mined and refined by the com- 
panies is sent here, to be scien- 
tifically measured and endorsed: 

It is a great responsibility to 
work with so minute a treasure. 
It is also somewhat of a feat. For 
radium, if not carefully manipu- 
lated, will weaken the worker. 
It will burn the skin, kill the 
blood vessels, and lower the 
vitality, by the constant emana- 
tion of its potent rays. 

When Miss Torrey undoes a 

ackage of radium, she stands 
[EUN a lead screen, extending 
her arms around it. The lead ab- 
sorbs the incessant rays of the 
radium. She always uses forceps, 
never touching the needle, plaque, 
or tube in which the ido. is 
sealed. She deposits her prepara- 
tions in lead-lined boxes, each of 
which weighs ten pounds. Then, 
placing two or three of the boxes 
in a fiber bucket, she carries them to the 
triple combination lead-lined safe where 
the radium is kept. 

Other radium workers have been just 
as careful, and have not withstood the 
danger so successfully as Miss Torrey; 
but she likes her work, refuses to be 
afraid of it, and has not been injured 
by it. 

Constance Torrey was left an orphan 
at the age of ten. When her guardian 
decided to leave Easthampton, Massachu- 
setts, where she was attending the high 
school, she resolved to remain behind 
alone and see her way through. 

It took courage for a girl of fourteen 
to seek out a new home, but she wanted 
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to complete her course of study. She 
could not pay for a home, so she had to 
work for one. Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Gay- 
lord had several small children, and 


Constance Torrey agreed to help with 
the chores after school in return for her 
‘board and keep. 

Not only was Miss Torrey able to com- 
plete her course, but she had found a per- 


Mining companies send their radium to the Bu- 
reau of Standards in Washington to be measured, 
and Constance Torrey handles it from behind a 
lead screen, which absorbs its dangerous rays 


manent home, and folks she could call 
“Father” and ‘ Mother." 

She lived only five miles from North- 
ampton, the site of Smith College, where 
she planned to study science. She had 
no money, but plenty of practice in taking 
care of children. Hence, when members 
of the faculty and their wives went to 
theatres or concerts, she rocked the 
cradles of their little ones, while she 
pored over a book of astronomy in prep- 
aration for a next morning’s class. 

Another way she earned money was by 
living in Tenney House, at Smith, where 
twelve students may help to support 
themselves by coóperative marketing, 
cooking, and cleaning. During the war, 


the girls managed on a dollar and a half 
a week each. 

After graduation, in scouting for some: 
scientific work, she was attracted to the 
radium laboratory. The attraction has 
never worn off. 

“Tt can't, in science," said Miss Torrey, 
* because you never know what will hap- 
pen next. You can't tell how your experi- 
ments will turn out, and the sus- 
pense makes things exciting." 

In America, radium comes all 
the way from the mountain tops 
of western Colorado and eastern 
Utah, from flat-surfaced rocks 
eight thousand feet above sea 
level and more than fifty miles 
from a railroad station. So 
sparsely is it embodied in an ore 
called carnotite, that from two 
hundred to five hundred tons of 
the ore must be mined to vield 
one gram, or one-twenty-eighth 
of an ounce of radium. 

Reducing and refining the ore 
in the factory are arduous proc- 
esses, for each ton of ore requires 
two tons of coal, one ton of chem- 
icals, and fifty tons of water. No 
wonder radium sells for $2,000,- 
000 an ounce, 50,000 times the 
price of a similar amount of gold. 

Radium compensates for its 
costliness. Only after seventeen 
hundred years is half of it ex- 
hausted. It makes up for its size, 
too. Strange as it may seem, it 
is almost impossible to lose even a 
milligram a radium. That is, 
if it is lost, its recovery is almost 
a certainty. 

Some years ago, a new girl as- 
sisting Miss Torrey lost a needle 
with a thousand-dollar tenant. A 
search was instituted, and every 
crack and crevice of the laboratory 
was examined; but the needle was 
nowhere to be found. ; 

Miss Torrey thought that it must have 
been swept up, and hurried to the incin- 
erator with an electrometer. The needle 
of this instrument, when it is charged, 
indicates the presence of radium. Sure 
enough, when it was brought near the 
rubbish pile the needle swung around. 
The radium was there—but where? It 
was indeed looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack. 

But Miss Torrey soon solved the prob- 
lem. She divided the rubbish into two 
piles, and determined, by the means of 
her electrometer in which of thé two 
heaps the radium was hidden. This proc- 
ess she repeated again and again, until 
it was recovered. DUFF GILFOND 


Dan Reed Knew Where He Wanted to Go 
Before He Was Old Enough to Start 


N THE heart of the city of Columbia, 

South Carolina, is a beautiful build- 

ing of brick, distinctive because of its 

simplicity. It is the Town Theatre; 

and its presence in Columbia is due 
to the energy and foresight of a young 
man, plus i zeal and generosity of the 
Columbians. 

To Daniel Reed, as to others stationed 
at Cam facta, during the World 
War, Co umbia extended its hos- 
pitality. And Reed had something 
to give in return for what he received. 
'The stage had always been his one 
great passion, especially the amateur 
stage, so everywhere he went in the 
town he talked about a playhouse for 
the city. 

While he was still in the army a 
group was formed to carry out his 
suggestions. After his discharge, 
Reed was asked to become the 
director of this group. 

To begin with, there was nothing 
more than a small organization of 
interested persons, and just enough 
money to pay Reed a meager “ioy: 
Upon this small pay he and his newly 
acquired wife managed to live and 
to be uncommonly happy. A school 
auditorium had to be used for the 
first plays he put on. 

But Reed knew how to carry out 
a plan, as well as how to start one. 

t was of a task just 
such as this that he had 
been dreaming when he 
took a job as call boy in 
a Denver, Colorado, 
theatre, to help out with 
the family’s finances. It 
was toward just such a 
task that he was training 
when, at the age of 
twelve (his schooling 
ended here), after a hard 
day’s work as apprentice 
to a stonecutter in Los 
Angeles, he would go 
at night to a dramatic 
school. And it was also 
because of the love this 
boy had for the stage 
that he was fired from 
as many as four jobs 
in a single year. 

One of the jobs he lost 
was that of order clerk 
in a butcher's shop. He 
was going to a dramatic 
school at night, and also 
was finding time to study 
a set of law books which 


That ended his career as a butcher. 

For a time he worked as a grocer's boy, 
and then found a job as usher in a theatre 
in Los Angeles, where David Warfield was 
then playing in “The Music Master." 

Seeing Warfield inspired the boy to 
begin to prepare in earnest for a stage 


career. With pencil and paper he sat on 
the floor back of the stage and during the 


Daniel Reed of Columbia, South Carolina, aroused so 


he was ready to go to San Francisco, 
where lived the bosses of a big vaudeville 
circuit. 

His mother opposed the trip, nor was 
his father, a newspaper man, in sym- 

athy with his youthful ambitions. But 

an sold his law books and bought a 
ticket to San Francisco. There, he took 
a job in a restaurant, scouring pots and 
pans, and his hands became so cut 
and disfigured that by the time he 
had arranged for a hearing before a 
producer he had to wear gloves. The 
gloves he was able to get didn't 
match—one was brown and the other 
black—but he waved them grandly 
through the air as he rected “The 
Music Master” before the theatrical 
employers. They took him on as a 
“filler” in one of their companies. 

Ihe next five years were rich in 
experience as he traveled up and 
down the Pacific coast, acting in 
many different companies, and in all 
sorts of róles. At the age of seventeen 
he was with a Nat Goodwin company, 
which broke up in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Goodwin gave the boy money 
enough to get to New York, where 
he hoped to find employment. 

But Broadway was a disappoint- 
ment to Reed. Though he got a job 
playing a boy róle in an all-star re- 
vival of “Oliver Twist,” he was not 
happy in New York. His 
heart, as he was to find 
out later, was in amateur 
groups. At the age of 
twenty-one he left Broad- 
way, discouraged and 
aimless, and returned to 
the Pacific coast. Here 
for several years he led a 
shiftless life, and was re- 
called to his senses by 
seeing an amateur play. 
This was given at the 
San Francisco. Exposi- 
tion, in 1915. It fell so 
far short of its possibili- 
ties that Reed was fired 
with a new zeal to take a 
hand in this form of en- 
tertainment and see what 
could be done to develop 
it. He went to the direc- 
tor of the amateur group, 
asked for a job, and got it. 

This job took him to 
Chicago, where he ob- 
tained employment with 
the Chicago Little 


he had bought. With 
all of this on his hands, 
there was little time for 


much interest in amateur theatricals that the people of 
his city raised funds, built their own theatre, and em- 
ployed him as manager. (Below) The Town Theatre, where 
every citizen of Columbia may receive dramatic instruction 


Theatre, serving for two 
years as assistant direc- 
tor. Later, he went into 


young Dan to practice 

his voice exercises; but these exercises 
were necessary, so he began practicing 
while taking orders over the telephone. 

A customer would call up, and the boy, 
taking a deep breath, would sing out in 
his most impressive voice that crown 
roast was so much a pound. The class in 
dramatics began the study of make-up, 
and one day Reed came to his work 
arrayed as an old Dickens character. 


performance took down what he could of 
the words of “The Music Master." When 
the company left Los Angeles, young Dan 
had every word of the play not only on 

aper but also in his head. He schooled 
iei to act every part in it, and soon 
was able to give the entire play in versions 
of three different lengths. One was for a 
reading of twenty minutes, one for an 
hour, and the other for two hours. Now 


the army. The chances 
of war landed him in 
Columbia, where he has remained ever 
since. 

Under his leadership in the South 
Carolina capital a stage company was 
formed, and a money-raising campaign 
begun. The plan was to sell town theatre 
bonds, and fourteen thousand dollars was 
raised before hard times hit the state. 
With this fourteen thousand dollars, a 
lot with an old residence on it was pur- 
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chased. This residence was remodeled, 
and for four vears it served very well as a 
town theatre. More than a hundred 
amateur productions were given in it, all 
directed b Reed. Then the fire depart- 
ment condemned the building as unsafe. 
‘Town theatre bonds were tried once more, 
and this time with success. 

Among the fifty or more plays Reed has 
put on are “The Great Divide,” *'Clar- 
ence," “Deidre of the Sorrows,” “The 
Gypsy Trail," “Why Marry," “ Seven- 
teen,” “Enter Madam,” “The Piper,” 
*Dulcy," “Lady Windemere’s Fan,” 
“The Stronger,” and numerous one-act 
productions. 

Each year one of the Columbia news- 
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papers, ‘‘ The State,” offers four prizes for 
the best one-act plays written by a South 
Carolinian. These prize-winning plays 
are always produced by Reed in the Town 
Theatre, and often are taken on tours of 
the state. 

But this isn't all of Daniel Reed's 
work, though it sounds like enough. for 
any one man! He has organized a Feber 
Stage Society, and frequently puts on 

lays in which children take all the parts. 

ast season, “ The Cricket on the Hearth” 
was acted by children, and made a great 
hit. In addition to this, Reed is a teacher 
in the University of South Carolina, al- 
though his own schooling ended when he 
was twelve years old! But his education 


did not end at that time. He has always 
been an earnest reader and student. The 
public libraries wherever he has lived have 
known him as one of their most frequent 
visitors. He is the head of the univer- 
sity’s Department of Dramatic Art. 
Daniel Reed does not develop stars 
among his amateurs. "You see, if I 
used the same men and women over and 
over again," he protests, “I should not 
be able to get as many interested, and 
neither could I carry out my plan to give 
dramatic instruction to the greatest pos- 
sible number of people. This plan is not 
only democratic, it is also sane, for now the 
Town Theatre has the solid backing of all 
the people.” JANIE GILREATH DERIEUX 


Mrs. Stukel is Minnesota's “Lady Game Warden" 


F YOU like to hunt and fish in 

northern Minnesota, watch your 

step. Anywhere in Crow Wing or 

Cass County, you are likely to be 

accosted by a pleasant young woman 
in knickers and flannel shirt. It isn't 
wise to try to bluff her, or to ignore her, 
for she wears a star, and she carries an 
automatic. 

She is Mrs. Florence Stukel, 
Mmnesota's “lady game warden." 
That’s the title "the boys," her 
fellow game wardens, have given 
her, and they take pains to add, 
"she's a mighty good one, too." 

Mrs. Stukel grew up on a 
Wyoming ranch with five brothers. 
With them, she learned to ride, 
swim, shoot, and punch cattle at 
an age when most little girls are 
making dolls’ dresses. A few 
years in Eastern schools com- 
pleted her education. She came 
to young womanhood with a 
knowledge of people, an intense 
love for all wild life, and a phy- 
sique as hard as nails. She needs 
every bit of that equipment now. 
She married a man as devoted to 
outdoor life as she is herself, so 
even when his work kept them in 
cities she did not allow herself to 
become soft. Boxing lessons, the 
Municipal Hiking Club, swimming 
and skating, all kept her fit for the 
next hunting trip. 

After the death of her husband 
and father, she cast about for 
some means of earning a living. 
During her years in the woods she 
had often been impressed by the 
wasteful and lawless habits of 
some hunters. So when a friend 
suggested that she try for a place 
with the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, it appealed to her as an 
opportunity to help remedy the 
situation. The man who then 
was the state commissioner was 
a bit skeptical about appoint- 
ing a woman to the strenuous 
job of game warden, but a few months' 
try-out convinced him of her fitness for 
the work. 

There are several scores of other game 
wardens, all men. Every once in a while 
one of them comes to a piece of work that 
can be handled better by a woman than 
by a man. Then he calls on Mrs. Stukel 
for help, so she covers a wide territory. 


Even in one season it has become notice- 
able that when she is in the neighborhood, 
hunters are especially careful about ob- 
serving the regulations. 

How would vou like to have a young 
woman jump on your running board and 
put a bullet in your front tire? That 
happened to one car full of men who tried 


Mrs. Florence Stukel is a game warden in Minne- 
sota, and the hunters in her district are mighty 


careful about observing the game laws. 
also lectures on forestry and fire prevention 


to ignore Mrs. Stukel's command to halt. 
She suspected the men of having a deer 
illegally in their possession. They did not 
have the deer, but they learned to respect 
her authority. 

Of course she doesn't have to do this 
sort of thing very often, but she is abso- 
lutely fearless. One day she rowed out in 
a lake to remonstrate with some men who 
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were shooting duck in forbidden territory. 
One of their shots just missed her, but she 
did not seem to be the least bit upset by 
the incident. One night at nine o'clock 
she received a message about some Indian 
netters. By noon the next day, with only 
a woman friend as companion, she reached 
their camp. There were forty rather surly 
Indians there. She went into that 
camp and arrested two of them. 
They were convicted and the whole 
camp sent back to its own reser- 

vation. The Indians not only did 

not offer to harm her, but they 
were not even ugly. So much for 
sheer personality! 

- Some of Mrs. Stukel's work calls 
for a different brand of courage, 
just plain endurance. Last Novem- 

er, she and a woman friend spent 
hve nights watching a certain spot 

on the lake for netters. It was 
. cold, but a fire would have re- 
vealed their presence, so they 
walked twelve or fifteen miles to 
keep warm. That's all in her day's 
work. “Police work is only a part 
of her job, but it is a part calling 
for courage, endurance, tact, and 
resourcefulness. It involves deal- 
ing with all sorts of people, many 
of whom resent having a woman 
interfere with their operations. 

But Mrs. Stukel is just as efficient 
in this part of her work as in any 

' other phase of it. In seven months, 
she has made twelve arrests and 
secured twelve convictions. 

The other part of her work is 
educational, for the purpose of the 
Fish and Game Commission is to 
conserve the wild life of the 
forests and lakes for the enjov- 
ment of all the people. So she 
goes into the:schools of her dis- 
trict and tells the children how to 
protect the valuable animals. She 
also: teaches them much about 
forestry. and fire prevention. 

She talks on the same subjects 
to gatherings of adults. 

Mrs. Stukel does not spend all her 
nights patrolling-the shores. On Lake 
Roosevelt she. has as pretty.a cottage as 
you'll find in. the. North Woods. She 
built a large part of it herself. It boasts 
hard-wood floors, an inside pump, and a 
spacious fireplace, where ehe be to 
dispense the informal hospitality of the 
woods country. ETHEL W. SIEBL 
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SOUP 


Should be eaten 
every day! 


It IS A fact well recognized by 

dietetic experts that some 

foods, among them soups, act as 

a positive stimulant to the flow 

of the digestive juices. This 

action is highly beneficial. It is 

a wholesome spur to the appetite and it 

aids in prompt, efficient digestion. 

Remember this about soup. "Think of 

it as a delicious hot dish which is also 

splendidly healthful and desirable to 

serve on the family table for every reason. 

Condensed soups, already cooked, made 

in spotlessly clean kitchens by manufact- 

urers of high reputation for quality, are 
available to you at every food store. 


CENCE soup every day is one of the 
golden rules of health and since “variety 
is the spice of appetite," every housewife 
should make it a point to know the 
different kinds of soups which she can 
always obtain in such convenient. form. 
By familiarizing herself with them she 
will quickly know how to adapt them 
to her differing needs and occasions. 
She will find it helpful to think of them 
in three groups: vegetable purees, sub- 
stantial soups made with meat or meat 
broth, and the clear soups. 

The vegetable purees include Tomato 
Soup, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups. Tomato is, as you know, the 
king of all soups—leading all others in 
popularity, a favorite with just about 
everybody. And condensed tomato soup 
offers it to you at its very best. In fact 
it was the condensed soup which first 
won for tomato its tremendous vogue and 
success. And it is the tomato soup in its 
condensed form which today reigns as 
the supreme favorite everywhere. 


OURISHING, tempting and whole- 
some are the other vegetable purees, 
made from the sweetest peas, tender 
young asparagus shoots, snow-white 
celery, or meaty beans, as vour selection 
may be. Extra-rich and attractive served 
as Cream Soups, according to the simple 
directions on the can. 

At the head of the hearty soups made 
with meat or meat broth, is that old 
household standby, Vegetable Soup. It 
is only second to Tomato in popularity, 
is offered to you at all stores, and con- 
tains no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients! Vegetable-Beef, Beef, Ox 
Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chick- 
en, Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper 
Pot, and Clam Chowder each has its 
distinctive appeal and appropriateness. 

And, finally, the clear soups—those 
dainty but invigorating blends, such as 
Consomme, Bouillon, Julienne and Print- 
anier! How enticing to the appetite 
either for the formal luncheon and dinner 
or many of the regular family meals! 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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How to Teach a Smart Child 


(The way to answer them is to underscore 
the nght words): 


1. The house fly spreads bubonic plague, 

typhoid, vellow fever. 
The ligaments are attached to the bones, 

intestines, stomach. 

3. Cumulus refers 
«roSion. 

4. Water enters the roots. of. plants. by 
capillary attraction, osmosis, solution. 

3. The shepherd toy who became king was 
David, Saul, Solomon. 

6. Roger Williams was a colonizer, judge, 
merchant. 

7. the power of declaring war is vested in 
Congress, President, Secretary of War. 

8. oU [he Invinerble Armada" belonged. to 
Vrance, Rome, Spain. 

The law of grav tation was first stated by 

Copernicus, Galileo, Newron. 

15.. R. S. V. P. means Collect on Delivery, 
Liformal, Reply Expected. 

tt. Handel is known as a musical composer, 
organist, violin st. 

12. Rodin is famous as an architect, a 
painter, a sculptor, 


to. clouds, electricity, 


“When you extend this list of questions 
to over sx hundred, I think you will agree 
that a child of eight or ten, or even an 
a^ult of forty, must have had a pretty 
a tive mind and a lot of curiosity to have 
his head full of correct answers. 

“The questions were divided into two 
groups, A and B, and in order to answer 
cven the questions contained in Group 
B a person would have to have infor- 
mation concerning such diverse things as 
soap, planes, the burro, tadpoles, peat, 
cloths, ivory, the largest state in the 
U nion, soda, 3. 1416, dynamos, the tides, 

“plant breathing," insulating. materials, 
pollination, Black Beauty, Cinderella's 
coach, Hiawatha, Huckleberry Finn’s 
chum, adjectives, Sir Launfal, gnomes, 
Vulcan, the author of ‘The Raven,’ the 
prehx inter, the ‘Jungle Book,’ Milton, 
Columbus, Colonial settlers, Mohammed, 
trial by jury, the Red Cross, the Pope, the 
allies of Germany, the feudal system, 
Federal authority, the Soviet, Horace 
Mann, Pericles, movie stars, musical 
notation, mixing paints, jazz, Beethoven, 
social reform, stucco, sculpture, ' archi- 
tecture, operas, etc. 


N THIS long battery of tests the su- 

periority of the gifted children over the 
average was very great. It is a splendid 
test, which parents and teachers could 
casily use in the discovery and identifi- 
cation of gifted children. 

“One test of the intelligence of their 
children which parents have always 
greatly relied upon has been their pro- 
motions in school. But this varies so, 
from many causes, that it is not an ac- 
curate measure of a child's real mental 
powers. You must not suppose that all 
gifted children are satisfactory pupils. A 
large majority are; but sometimes they 


lack ambition and sometimes they have. 


no interest in the work because it is too 
easy for them. So we spent five thousand 
Collars in devising what 1s known as the 
Stanford Achievement Tests in order to 
measure, not the child's school promotion, 
but his actual mastery of the school 


(Continued from page 27) 


subjects. The results were truly amazing. 

“What we found was this: The average 
gifted child of seven has skipped one year 
and at fourteen has skipped two. But 
these tests proved that the average gifted 
child, say, of eight, has actually mastered 
the school work of the ten-year-olds, and 
the gifted child of twelve has mastered the 
work of the, hfteen-vear-olds. They are 
thus held back two to three whole vears 
below where they have mastered the 
school subjects. It is not that they might 
do the work; but that they have already 
done it!” 


“OF COURSE we do not depend either 
on general theory, or our own judg- 
ments or that of parents and teachers in 
estimating. the social interests of these 
gifted children. One of our graduate stu- 
dents, Mrs. Jennie Benson Wyman, 
worked more than two years under the 
direction of the very able statistician, Dr. 
Truman Kelly, who has been all along 
our general statistical adviser, in develop- 
ing a large battery of N hat are known as 
‘free association tests.” 

“The method consists in giving the 
person a stimulus word and having him 
name instantly the first word or thing 
which this stimulus word calls up in his 
mind. For instance, if ] say the word 
‘school,’ one child might say ‘Shakespeare’ 
or ‘arithmetic,’ while others might say 
‘baseball’ or ‘dancing,’ and the like. 

“The response to one stimulus word 
would not mean much. But a list of a 
hundred or more carefully selected. and 
scientifically scored words give us a pro- 
found insight into one's interests. and 
character. 

“The method of scoring is too compli- 
cated to outline here, but the results upset 
all popular belief about the unsociability 

precocious chil¢ren. We found that 
thelri interest in parties, dancing, clubs, and 
all sorts of social activities was decidedly 
higher than was true of the average chil- 
cren. By these tests we not only dis- 
covered the things in which the children 
were most interested but also found that 
their interest in a subject enabled them to 
succeed better at it. 

“Ts it not true, however.” I asked, 
“that a great many of these children, who 
seem so bright when vou get them, have 
been pushed and crammed by their par- 
ents? A lot of people are preaching over 
this country that you can make geniuses 
out of nearly all children by properly 
stuffing and cramming them with knowl- 
edge when they are very young.’ 

“That doctrine, on the whole, is per- 
nicious, and facts do not bear it out.’ 
said Professor Terman. " Either a great 
many of the parents of ‘prodigies’ are 
unmitigated lars, or else there has been 
very little of the cramming process at- 
tempted with their children. I know many 
of the parents intimately, and when they 
tell me, in heart-to-heart talks, that they 
have not especially pushed their children 
or made efforts to stuff their heads full of 
information, I am bound to believe them. 

“I have found that most of the parents 
of those in our groups took the sensible 


course and tried to answer the child’s 
questions, or gave him books in which he 
could find his own answers. Heretofore. 
at least, the genius has been largely self- 
taught. One of the great hopes of modern 
psychology, and of our investigation in 
particular, is that we may find methods 
for teaching genius better than it can 
teach itself. But one is astounded over 
and over again at the amazing things 
precocious children will teach themselves. 
What children learn without any teaching 
from their elders is a good sign for parents 
to watch. 

“Some years ago, for instance, I tested 
a bright boy when he was six, and found 
his mental score way up in the genius 
class. His mother, an intelligent but 
modest woman, had kept a large quantity 
of dated documents telling what this 
child did when he was almost a baby. As 
an illustration of how he taught himself. 
she showed me several large sheets of 
wrapping paper, three or four feet square, 
which were simply covered with Roman 
numerals from 1 up to 400. The child 
was about five vears old when he pointed 
to some Roman numerals in a book, and 
said, "Mama, what are those funny things? 
What do they mean?’ She explained them 
as best she could, thinking of course that 
he would forget what she had said. Two 
or three days later she found these sheets, 
and on them he had written the Roman 
numerals from 1 to 400 and they were all 
correct. This lad is now sixteen vears old; 
and has been graduated from college with 
highest. honors. He has exhibited. no 
evidences of mental or physical break- 
downs. 

“Roughly speaking, 70 per cent of the 
parents say that they have allowed their 
child to go his own pace in school; 20 per 
cent have encouraged rapid progress; and 
10 per cent have held the child back. 

“The parents assured us, on their word 
of honor, that in à great many cases they 
had not even tried to teach the child to 
read. The youngster simply asked ques- 
tions about what this word meant, or what 
that letter was, and before they knew 
it, the little one was reading. Of course 
these children learn to read, on the average, 
much earlier than children usually do. 


TEARLY half of the gifted children 

4 N we studied had learned to read before 
starting to school. About twenty per cent 
learned to read before the age of five 
years, and at least six per cent before four 
vears. A few had learned to read before 
they were three. One boy had even 
learned to read before the age of one and 
one half, and another boy between one 
and one half and two years of age. Four 
learned to read between two and two and 
one half. Two of the latter were boys and 
two were girls. 

“And right in line with the things these 
bright children teach themselves is an- 
other marked characteristic of gifted chil- 
dren, and that is their passion for hobbies. 
But with them they are purposeful hob- 
bies—hobbies that mean something. The 
average child has hobbies, but he soon 
drops them. He does not build a rich and 
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permanent interest around them. For in- 
stance, he does not collect as many stamps 
or as many butterflies, or he does not clas- 
sify them as carefully. But the bright child 
holds on until he reaches his goal. He 
has more of the thing we call will-power. 

* Parents and teachers, within reason- 
able limits, ought to watch and encourage 
children's hobbies, when the hobbies are 
sensible and intelligent. They often teach 
themselves a great deal in this way. For 
instance, I knew a boy who started to 
build a wireless, and before he got 
through he had learned so much about 
electricity and physics that when he came 
to these subjects in high school and 
college he had nothing to learn. These 
hobbies are prime symptoms of genuine 
mental alertness and ability." 

“I suppose you find teachers every- 
where enthusiastic over their bright 
»upils," I said, “with their interesting 
KA their amazing range of informa- 
tion, and mental quickness generally.” 

“I am sorry to say,” replied Professor 
Terman, “that in many cases we found 
precisely the opposite tendency. Indeed, 
this was the most distressing part of the 
whole investigation. There is a pretty 
wide-spread prejudice among teachers 
(and even among parents) against the 
bright child, a tendency to squelch him. 
I have about concluded that the bright 
child is probably the most neglected child 
in the world, not only neglected, but often 
discouraged and sat upon. As one edu- 
cator put it, ‘We have special classes for 
backward children and special schools for 
the feeble-minded, but God help the 
bright child” 

“I have known children who would not 
answer questions in class, when they 
knew the answers, because of their fear of 
being 'squelched' or arousing prejudice. 

da is probably a part of this same 
prejudice which sometimes leads teachers 
dnd parents to discourage initiative, 
curiosity, and the passion to learn in 
bright, eager children by insisting on 
extreme accuracy in little details, over- 
looking entirely the child's enthusiasm 
and real accomplishment. 


“THE president of a great university 
told me the story of his own career, 
which illustrates how children are often 
discouraged. Since he was planning to 
study medicine, and needed some work in 
physics, he went into the physics depart- 
ment, where the professor set him to do- 
ing a lot of laboratory work on the use of 
the balance. It just happened that he was 
thoroughly familiar with the use of the 
balance, and on the frst day he wrote up 
the entire term’s work. The next day the 
professor fired back his notebook all 
marked up because of slight mistakes in 
neatness, spelling, punctuation, and the 
like. The student did the work over, and 
again the professor picked out all sorts of 
silly little faults. 

*** As a result, the university president 
said, ‘I became so disgusted with physics 
that I never took. another course, and I 
was more or less handicapped all through 
my professional life because [ had not had 
more thorough grounding in that science.” 

“But didn't you find," I inquired of 
Professor Terman, “that on the physical 
side your young gifted children were likely 
to be in poor health and under-developed 
physically; and that their over-active 


minds really made nervous wrecks out of 


‘a good many of them? You know the 


popular belief that precocious children are 
usually nervous, restless, unstable, frail, 
and weakly, and that, as a rule, they 
practically all peter out or die young.” 


“T KNOW that,” laughed Professor Ter- 

man, “‘but, as I have said, we found 
nearly all general beliefs about gifted chil- 
dren upset by ourinvestigations. Oneof my 
associates, Dr. Katherine M. Cox, is just 
finishing an investigation of the childhood 
of three hundred of the greatest geniuses 
that ever lived, and she finds no proof for 
the common theory of the physical frailty 
of persons of genius. 

“In order to get absolutely exact data 
on these points we secured the services of 
Professor Bird T. Baldwin, of Iowa Uni- 
versity, who knows more about the phys- 
ical measurements of human beings, es- 
pecially of children, than any other man 
that ever lived. He worked for months 
and made thirty-seven careful measure- 
ments on each of five hundred and ninety- 
four of our children. He measured such 
things as height, sitting and standing; 
head, shoulders, arms, chest, hips, legs, 
breathing capacity, grip, and weight. No 
such accurate information on precocious 
children has ever been collected before. 

“We had already found from physicians 
and hospital records that these gifted 
children. had weighed at birth three 
fourths of a pound more than the average 
child weighs. This in itself would proph- 
esy sound physical development. In most 
cases Professor Baldwin found this early 
prophecy fulfilled. Physically, these chil- 
dren are slightly above average children. 
Of course their physical superiority is not 
so great as their mental superiority; but 
you can be sure that precocious children 
usually are all-around healthy youngsters; 
indeed; from every standpoint they are 
likely to be all-around superior human 
beings. 

“The groups of average school children 
reported headaches tice as frequently as the 
gifted children. Defective hearing was 
almost two and one-half times as frequent 
among the unselected groups as among 
the gifted children. The gifted children 
had slightly more eye trouble, probably 
due to using their eyes much more. The 
unselected children had symptoms of 
general weakness nearly thirty per cent 
more than the gifted children. More than 
twice as many of the unselected children 
had poor nutrition as the gifted ones. All 
of the tests of metabolism and body 
chemistry made a better showing for the 
gifted group. Even in the matter of sleep, 
the gifted children showed an excess of 
nearly fifty minutes a day over the un- 
selected, and reports indicated that as 
babies they slept slightly better than 
other children. 

“Further evidence of the physical 
health and vigor of bright children is their 
interest in plays, games, and sports. Per- 
haps the most wide-spread belief about 
precocious children is that they don’t like 
sports and know very little about them. 

“After a great deal of labor, we devised 
a battery of tests to measure the interest 
that these children had in plays and games 
as compared with average children. We 
tested their knowledge of such items 
as these: spinning tops, riding bicycles, 
plaving shinny, Baseball, charades, the 


Chicago White Sox, the Brooklyn Na- 
tionals, the Superbas, Ty Cobb, Barney 
Oldfield, De Palma, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and nearly two hundred others 
of similar nature. 

“The net result was this: that the 
average gifted child of nine knows as 
much about plays and sports, and has as 
much interest ın them, as the average 
unselected child has at twelve. I can 
make that statement without the slightest 
fear that anybody will ever find anything 
very different. Practically all of our gifted 
children were interesse d. in rough and 
vigorous games. They were also inter- 
ested in games requiring mental alertness, 
such as checkers, chess, and so on. We 
often even find them playing with the 
dictionary and with railroad time-tables 
hguring out long imaginary journeys. 

“There is a slightly greater tendency 
for our gifted girls to ‘tomboys,’ no 
doubt because of their sheer mental and 

hystcal vigor; but among the boys we 
have found very few mollycoddles, or 
sissies, or mama's boys among the hun- 
dreds in our gifted group. 

“There is one good sign which parents 
would do well to watch in their boys and 
girls, because it indicates both mental and 

hysical health and alertness, and that is: 
be they like to tackle hard jobs or easy 
ones, hard school subjects or easy school 
subjects? 


e BD ORDER to measure our gifted chil- 

dren in this respect we took forty-eight 
school subjects, and had thirty highly 
competent persons, mostly graduate stu- 
dents and professors here at Stanford, 
give their judgments as to the amount of 
intelligence which they thought was re- 
quired to master each subject. By com- 
bining all these expert judgments, we got a 
pretty reliable scale as to the intellectual 
demands of each subject as it is commonly 
taught in the schools. Following is the 
complete list of subjects, arranged in the 
order of their difficulty and of the amount 
of intelligence they require for mastery: 


Physics Grammar 
Chemistry Agriculture 
Trigonometry Dramatics 

Latin Instrumental music 
Zoology Geography 

Biology Nature study 
Geometry Reading 

German Bookkeeping 
Algebra Mechanical drawing 
Botany Painting 

Debating Vocal music 
Composition Modeling 
Journalism Manual training 
“rench Sewing 

Ancient history Cooking 


Literature 

English history 
Spanish 

General science 
Physical geography 


Military training 
Freehand drawing 
Spelling 

Shop work tools, etc. 
Typewriting 


U. S. History Games and sports 
Physiology, hygiene Physical training 
Civics Folk dancing z 
Arithmetic Penmanship 


“We found that our gifted children 
preferred the hard subjects. Among the 
best liked subjects were debating, chem- 
istry, physics, dramatics. Mathematics 
was the best liked of all—the very subject 
which most average children despise. The 
subjects which the gifted children liked 
least were penmanship, sewing, and folk 
dancing. If your child likes Sebitag, it 
is à good sign of high intelligence. 
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“We also used the same method in 
testing the vocational choices of that 
group of our gifted children who are now 
in the high school. We got practically the 
same results. The majority of them were 
looking forward to careers that take su- 
perior intelligence, and involve the use of 
the hard subjects which they liked in 
school; namely, physics, chemistry, math- 
ematics, and the like. Nearly half of the 
gifted high-school boys are looking for- 
ward to either engineering or science. 
More than one third of the girls expect to 
teach. The large majority of the occu- 
pational choices of both boys and girls are 
for the professions—a life which requires 
hard mental labor. 


E FOUND, by special tests, that as 

a rule the gifted child has reached 
the stage of character development at nine 
which the average unselected child does not 
reach until about fourteen. These tests 
also showed that both average and gifted 
boys have a sort of hard moral period to 
go through between twelve and thirteen, 
when they need careful counsel and under- 
standing; but that both average and 
gifted girls, as a rule, keep getting better 
and better as they grow older. 

“In addition to these special tests for 
moral character, we made another ex- 
tensive investigation of the character 
traits and. personalities of these children 
as compared with the average. We se- 
lected twenty-five traits, which, if not the 
most important, are certainly very im- 

ortant in character and personality. We 
had both teachers and parents give the 
closest estimate they could as to how each 
child ranked in each of the following 
twenty-five traits: 


. Health 

Physical energy 

Prudence and forethought 
Self-confidence 

Will and persistence 

. Musical appreciation 

. Appreciation of beauty 
Sense of humor 

. Cheerfulness and optimism 
Permanency of moods 

11. Fondness for large groups 
12. Leadership 

13. Popularity 

14. Sensitiveness to approval or disapproval 
15. Desire to excel 

16. Freedom from vanity or egotism 
17. Sympathy and tenderness 
18, Generosity and usefulness 
19. Conscientiousness 

20. Truthfulness 

21. Mechanical ingenuity 

22. Desire to know 

23. Originality 

24. Common sense 

25. General intelligence 


i 
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“Our first surprise was that the parents 
did not rate their children markedly 
higher than did the teachers. 

“There are many other items about 
these children that I should like to tell; 
but I imagine you have not space to print 
them all. But here are just a few striking 
facts: The average age of the fathers at 
the birth of a gifted child was 33.6 years; 


of the mothers it was 29 years. Where 
there are two or more children in a family, 
we found the first-born somewhat more 
likely to be the gifted one. This is in 
striking agreement with all previous 
studies of genius; but the cause of it is 
entirely unknown. We also found that 
among the parents of our gifted there 
were fewer divorces than among the 
general population. This in itself is an 
indication that the parents are not neu- 
rotic, one-sided, unstable, and lacking in 
social adaptability. 

“T think that one of the most gratifying 
things was the discovery that nearly all 
of our gifted children come from good 
homes. That does not necessarily mean 
luxurious homes, because we have a very 
precise scale of home ratings, known as 
the Whittier Scale, which gives concrete 
standards as to what constitutes a 'good' 
home. f 

“We also rated, by definite standards, 
the neighborhoods in which these children 
lived. We found that the neighborhoods 
of our gifted children were only a little 
above the average; but the beautiful and 
significant thing was that, no matter what 
the neighborhood might be, when you got 
inside the home, there's where you found 
the difference. 

“The average income of the parents of 
our gifted subjects is thirty-three hundred 
dollars. Some had much greater incomes 
and some less. But usually, no matter 
what the income, the home was ‘good.’ 

“Although men in the professional 
classes are pretty much in the minority, 
their homes furnish 31 per cent, or 
nearly one third, of all our precocious 
children. We found that 50 per cent of 
our gifted children had parents who be- 
longed to such classes as the following: 
executives and business managers, sales 
and insurance agents, wholesale dealers, 
brokers, owners of large retail establish- 
ments, manufacturers, expert accountants, 
photographers, lithographers, landscape 
architects, retail dealers and owners of 
small stores, clerical workers, druggists, 
contractors, florists, telegraph operators, 
postmen and post-office clerks, and civil 
service clerks. 

“Skilled labor furnished nearly 12 per 
cent. This group included carpenters, 
mechanics, machinists, farmers, tailors, 
butchers, painters, foremen, pattern mak- 
ers, potters, bakers, cobblers, barbers, city 
firemen, soldiers, sailors and policemen. 

“Nearly 7 per cent came from the semi- 
skilled classes, which includes teamsters, 
expressmen, waiters, and so on. 


“OE final point in our investigation 
touches on a question which has 
been of immense interest all through hu- 
man history, and is of great interest to- 
day. That question is: Why were there so 
many more gifted boys in our group than 
gifted girls? It bears upon the problem 
as to why so many more celebrated 
geniuses in the world’s history have been 
men than women. 

“For instance, in our main group of 
643 gifted children there were 116 gifted 


boys to every 100 girls; in our high-school 
group there was the astonishing difference 
of 212 boys to every 100 girls. What 
makes the thing all the more mystifying 
is that all records everywhere show that 
girls, on the average, make better school 
marks than boys, at all ages from 6 up to 
18. Not only that, but all mental test 
records show that at any given age, sav 
at 8 or 14, the average intelligence score 
which girls earn on mental tests is slightly 
higher than that of boys. 

"Of course you know that there are 
about 165 or 106 boys born to every 100 
girls. And in California the ratio of living 
children under high-school age is 104.5 
boys to roo girls. But this slight difference 
is vastly less than the difference in the 
proportion of gifted boys to gifted girls, 
which in our high-school group is repre- 
sented by the ratio of more than two to 
one. 

“You might suspect that the teachers 
had been biased for some reason, and 
nominated more of their bright bovs for 
us to test, but we ran that down and found 
there was nothing in it. Then there is the 
theory advanced by Havelock Ellis, of 
England, and Professor Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia University, that men 
vary more up and down from the average 
than do women. If this be true, while the 
average of boys and girls would be the 
same, yet the supreme ranks would show 
more boys than girls. At the opposite end 
of the scale there would also have to be 
more stupid bovs than girls. There is 
some evidence that there are more idiots 
among men than women, and certainly 
history shows more towering geniuses 
among men than women. Our informa- 
tion, however, is not conclusive either 
way. 


* NTOW, in conclusion," said Doctor Ter- 

man, “I must urge you not to over- 
emphasize what we have done, or think we 
have done. We know perfectly well that 
we have merely made a beginning in a 
most interesting field. 

“T am hoping that very soon someone 
who has money, and wants to put it to 
a real service, a service that will bring 
returns incomparably greater than we 
usually get from money, and a return 
that will benefit the human race over a 
much longer time, will be willing to spend 
a million or two on the endowment of an 
experimental school for the training of 
intellectually superior children, and for 
aiding teachers and parents to promote 
their development and welfare. 

“We hope and believe that we have 
here laid the basis for making such an 
experiment a success; and as these chil- 
dren live out their lives, and go through 
the future years, and as, in the course of 
time, we can look back over their careers 
and read the truth of our own predictions, 
instead of looking forward as we are doing 
now—we hope and believe that we shall 
find that our studies of California's gifted 
children have initiated a real advance in 
our knowledge of human education, and 
our ability to promote human welfare.” 


JOHN ERSKINE, author of “The Private Life of Helen of Troy,” has written for next month a remarkably 
interesting article, in which he lists the ten fiction characters he believes are most popular with Americans. 
Perhaps you will agree with him in whole or in part; or maybe you will not agree in a single selection he 
makes. But you will be interested in hislist. That's certain! And you will find in his article an analysis 
of the average American's character that is sure to furnish you with material for thought and discussion. 
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—that will 


adequately express 
the smart style and 
matchless vogue of 
this beautiful new 
Jewett 4-door 
Sedan 


?NTIRELY free—without any 
strings or reservations whatsoever 
—the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany will give $10,coo in cash to the 
person (over 14) in the United States or 
Canada who suggests the name or phrase 
that will best express the stv/e—the 
charming beauty—the perfect taste—the 
matchless vogue—of the new JEWETT 
4-door Sedan. 


Noris that all! In addition to the one 
major award of $10,000 in cash—this 
company will give two of these wonder- 
ful cars to those two people who suggest 
the next two most fitting names or 
phrases. 


Come see this new car — soon! 
Bring paper and pencil with you and 
jot down each unexpected nicety, each 
clever new appointment, each 
luxurious fitting that meets 
your eyes. Be sure to get 
inside this car—that its atmos- 
phere of luxury may surround 


1. Contest opens Oct. 1, closes at midnight Oct. 31, 1926. 
of age may compete, 


OOO 


See and Admire Its Charm— 
Then Name It For Us! 
After you've seen and admired the 
charm and beauty and smartness of 
this Jewett—ask the dealer for an 
official ballot (or we will mail you one) 
and write on that ballot the name or 
phrase (of not more than six words) 
that you believe most adequately 
identifies this car as the style carriage 
it is. Write on this ballot also, in 
not more than fifty words, your reasons 

for so naming this car. 


There are no difficult or compli- 
cated rules about this contest. Every 
person who has passed his or her four- 
teenth birthday (except employees of 


Rules of the Contest: 


Anyone over 14 years we will 


except Paige-Jewett employecs or members of their families. 


Paige or its dealer organization, or 
members of their families) is eligible. 
Read the simple rules elsewhere on this 
page—and plan now to name this car 
for us! 


All names and phrases, together with 
the reasons for selecting them, will be 
judged by H. M. Jewett, president of 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, 
Charles W. Brooke, advertising expert, 
president of the Detroit Adcraft Club 
and Detroit Better Business Bureau, 
and Edgar A. Guest, the world-famous 
writer and poet. 


Awards made by the judges will be 
based first on the name or phrase sub- 
mitted, and second on the reason given 
for choosing such a name or phrase. 
To the person awarded first prize by 
the judges we will promptly 
award $10,000 in cash; to 
the two persons awarded 
next two prizes by the judges, 
promptly give a 


you completely. Take a ride 
—drive it yourself—make a 
mental note of its buoyancy 
over rough roads, its quiet, 
obedient performance at all 
speeds, its instant acceleration 
and deceleration (with Paige- 
Hydraulic 4-Wheel brakes, 
you know!)—and note, above 
all the admiring glances it 
occasions from passersby and 
the enthusiastic comments it 
receives from your fellow- 
passengers! 


2. The prizes are as follows: $10,000 in cash to the person who submits the most 
appropriate na. r phrase, and gives the best reasou for his or her choice, a beauti- 
ful new Jewett an to each of the two persons who submits the next most 
or phrases, and give the best reasons for their ch 


appropriate na 


3. The above prizes are awarded for a name or phrase (of not more than six words) 
ig such names or phrases. The nam irase should be 
tly suggest smartness, style, charm an The judges 
anying reason 
The decision of the juc dae >a will be final and 


ill consider first t 
for selecting such name 
binding on all contesfanta. 


or phrase 


4. All names or phrases, with reasons therefor, entered in this contest must be 
written on an Ofhcial Ballot which may be secured from any Pauw wett dealer 
or by writing this company Every Pauec-Jewett dealer will heve a ballot-box where 
these ballots may be deposited after you have made your chox 


5. Originality of thought, cleverness of name or phrase, soundness and brevity of 
reason advanced, clearness and neatness will count 


6. If two or more 
reasons for sug 
equally clear, cor 
tying contestant, 


stinta submit the same prize winning name or phrase, and 
s are submitted in an 
s an d neat form, a dup! »ylicate award will be paid to each such 


beautiful new Jewett sedan 
delivered to their door, free! 


See this beautiful new car at 
your Paige-Jewett showroom 
today! You may win $10,000 
—do not delay! 


Go to your 
Paige-Jewett Dealer 


and get a Ballot 
TODAY! 


PAIGE-JEWETT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN iE 
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his pack in, put it down in the room she 
had designated, then returned for hot 
water, soap, and towel. When, a little 
later, he strode into the kitchen to eat the 
hot meal Mrs. Wood had prepared for 
him, she studied him with eyes as specula- 
tive as kind. 

“ Boy, somethin’ has happened to you,” 
she declared seriously. ‘You’re older. 
Your eyes aren't like daggers any more. 
They've got shadows. . . . Jim, I once 
saw Billy the Kid, in New Mexico. You 
used to look like him, not in face or body 
or walk, but jest some way, some look I 
can't describe. But now it's gone." 

* Ahuh. Wal, I don't know whether or 
not you're complimentin’ me," drawled 
Nevada. “Billy the Kid was a pretty 
wild hombre, wasn't he?" 

*"Humph! You'd have thought so if 
you'd gone through that Lincoln Count 
cattle war with me an' my husband. 
They killed three hundred men, and my 
Jack was one of them." 

“Lincoln County war?" mused Nevada. 
“Shore, I’ve heard of that too. An’ how 
many of the three hundred did Billy the 
Kid kill?” 

“Heaven only knows,” she returned, 
fervently. “Billy had twenty-one men to 
his gun before the war, an’ that wasn't 
countin' Greasers or Injuns. They said he 
was death on them. . 5 Yes, im, you 
had the look of Billy, an’ if you'd kept on 
you'd been another like him. But some- 
thin’ has happened to you. I ain't in- 

uisitive, but have you. lost your nerve? 
Gunmen do that sometimes, you know." 
“Shore, that’s it, Mrs. Wood. I’ve no 
more nerve than a chicken," drawled 
Nevada, with all his old easy coolness. 

“Shoo! An’ Ill bet that's all you tell 
me about yourself,” she said. “Jim Lacy, 
you left here a boy, an’ you’ve come back 
a man. Wonder what Lize Teller will 
think of you now. She was moony about 
you, the hussy!"* 

“Lize Teller,” echoed Nevada, pon- 
deringly. ‘Shore, I remember now. Is 
she heah?” 

“She about bosses Lineville, Jim. She 
doesn’t live with my humble self any 
more, but hangs out at the Gold Mine.” 


EVADA, his meal finished, found a seat 

on a low bench between the stove and 
the corner, and settled himself for a talk. 
This woman held a unique position in 
the little border hamlet, in that she 
possessed the confidence of gamblers, 
miners, rustlers, everybody. She was a 
good soul, always ready to help anyone in 
sickness or trouble, and she had been like 
a mother to Nevada—no doubt owing to 
the fact that he had been the youngest of 
the notorious characters of Lineville. 

"Lize married yet?” began Nevada 
casually. 

"No, indeed, an’ she never will be 
now," replied Mrs. Wood forcibly. ‘She 
had her chance, a decent cattle man named 
Holder, from Eureka. Then Cash Bur- 
ridge rode in one day—after a long 
absence. ’Most as long as yours. He had 
plenty of money, as usual. Lost it as 
usual. Lize was clerk at the Gold Mine. 


“Nevada” 


(Continued from page 11) 


She got thick with Cash. He an’ Holder 
had a mix-up over the girl, an’ that 
settled her.. Maybe I didn’t give her a 
iece of my mind. But I might as well 
lave shouted to the hills. She went from 
bad to worse. You'll see. Link Caw- 
thorne’s hangin’ around her now." 

“Cash Burridge back,” rejoined Nevada, 
somberly, and he dropped his head. That 
name had power to make him want to 
hide the sudden fire in his eyes. “Reckon 
I'd plumb forgot Cash.” 

x Ha! Ha! Yes, you did, Jim Lacy,” 
replied the woman knowingly. “No one 
would ever forget Cash, much less vou. 
... Dear me, [ hope you an' he don't 
meet again." 

“Don’t worry, Mother Wood. Reckon 
Cash an’ I won't clash. Because I'm not 
lookin' for trouble." 

“You never did, my boy; I'll swear to 
that. But you never run from it. An’ you 
know Cash Burridge." 

“Ahuh, I reckon, now you remind me. 
How aboot that high-Ayin’ Less Setter 
from the Snake River country. Has he 
ever been back?" 

“No. That time you clashed with Setter 
was the only time he ever hit Lineville. 
No wonder! They said you’d kill him if 
he did. I remember, Jim, how that night 
after the row you talked a lot. It was the 
drink. You'd had trouble with Setter 
before you come to these parts. I never 
told it; but I remember." 

“Wal, Mother, I came from the Snake 
River country too," replied Nevada, with 
slow, dark smile. 


“Tt was said here that Less Setter was , 


too big a man to fiddle around Lineville,” 
returned the woman, passing by Nevada’s 
cryptic remark, though it was not lost 
upon her. "Anyhow, he was a cunnin' 
swindler, low-down enough for any deal. 
An’ he had a weakness for women. If 
nothin’ else ever was his downfall that 
sure would be. He tried to take Lize 
Teller away with him." 

"Wal, you don't say!" ejaculated 
Nev ada, trying to affect the interest and 
surprise that were impossible for him to 
feel. Less Setter would never have a 
weakness for women again. He would 
never weave his evil machinations around 
Ben and Hettie Ide, or anyone else. For 
he and two of his arch conspirators had 
lain dead there in the courtyard before 
Hart Blaine's cabins on the shores of Wild 
Goose Lake ranch. 


EAD by Nevada's hand! That was the 
deed that had saved Ben Ide, and 
Hettie too. It seemed long past, yet how 
vivid the memory! The crowd that had 
melted before his charging horse! The 
terror of the stricken Setter! Revenge and 
retribution and death! Those villains lay 
prone under the drifting gun smoke, before 
the stricken onlookers. Nevada saw him- 
self lezp back to the saddle and spur his 
horse away. One look back! “So long, 
Pard!" One look at Ben's white con- 
vulsed face, which would abide with him 
forever. 
During the hour, Mrs. Wood, who had a 
gift for learning and dispensing informa- 


tion of all sorts, acquainted Nevada with 
all that had happened in Lineville since 
his departure. She did not confine herself 
to the gossip of the outlaw element who 
made of Lineville a rendezvous, but it was 
that gossip which lingered in Nevada's 
mind. Later, when he went into his little 
room, he performed an act almost un- 
consciously. The act of drawing his gun! 
"There it was, as if by magic, level, Tore 
down in his clutching hand. Sight of it 
so gave Nevada a grim surprise. How 
thoughtlessly and naturally the thing had 
come to pass! 

“Ree kon Mrs. Wood’s talk aboot Bur- 
ridge an’ the rest of that outht accounts 
for me throwin’ my gun,” he muttered to 
himself. “Funny. . . . No—not so darn 
funny, after all.” 

He had returned to an environment 
where proficiency with a gun was the law. 
Self-preservation was the on/y law among 
those lawless men with whom misfortune 
had thrown him. Therefore, he delib- 
erately set about ascertaining just how 
much of his old incomparable swiftness on 
the draw remained with him after the 
long lack of practice. 

s Slower’ n molasses, as Ben used to sav 
aboot me, > he muttered. * But I've the 
fecl, an' I can get it all back." 

The leather holster on his belt was hard 
and stiff. He oiled it, and worked it soft 
with strong hands. The little room, which 
had only one window, began to grow dark 
as the short afternoon waned. 


T WAS still daylight, however, when 

Nevada went out, to walk leisurely down 
the road into town. He came at length to 
the narrow block where there were a few 
horses and vehicles along the hitching- 
rails, and people passing to and fro. There 
were several stores and shops, a saloon 
and a restaurant, that appeared precisely 
as they had always been. 

After visiting a couple of places, where 
he renewed acquaintance with men who 
were glad to see him, Nevada crossed to 
the other side of the wide street and went 
down to the Gold Mine. 

Dark had fallen and lamps were being 
lighted. The front of the wide two-story 
structure appeared quite plain and busi- 
nesslike, deceiving to the traveler. [t 
looked like a respectable hotel. But the 
Gold Mine was a tavern for the outlaw 
elect, a gambling hell and a drinking dive 
that could not have been equaled short of 
the Mexican border. 

Nevada turned the corner to take the 
side entrance, which led into the long. 
dingily-lighted barroom. A half-dozen 
men stood drinking and talking at the bar. 
They noted Nevada’s entrance, but did 
not recognize him, nor did he them. The 
bartender, too, was strange to Nevada. 
A wide portal, with curtain of strung 
beads, opened into a larger room, which 
was almost sumptuously furnished for 
such a remote settlement as Lineville. 

The red hangings were new to Nevada, 
and some of the furniture. He remem- 
bered the gaudy pictures on the wall, the 
card and roulette tables, and particularly 
the large open fireplace, where some bil- 
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chocolate history 


Back in 1906 Whitman's selected 
from the various chocolates they had 
been making since 1842 those particular 
nut centers, caramels, nougats and 
other firm and ‘‘chew-y’’ kinds that 
were preferred by a large class of candy 
buyers. 

These selected chocolates were packed 
in a green and gold box and because 
they were an offering to particular 
people the box was named the Fussy 
PackaAGE For Fasripious Forks. 


The Fussy Package made an immedi- 


For Hallawe'en 


New York 


We have dressed up the Fussy 
Package in a special wrap for 
Hallowe'en which will make it fit 
perfectly in the Hallowe'en party. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chi-ago 


ate hit, and ever since has been the 
favorite candy of a growing circle. 
Also it has been a distinguished gift 
package. 

The Fussy Package was the pioneer 
in the line of special assortments orig- 
inated by Whitman's which now in- 
cludes the Samper, 
PLEASURE 


SALMAGUNDI, 
IstaNp, BoNNyBROOK, and 
other packages, each catering to a real 
candy taste and preference. 

Fussy Packages are in sizes from half 
pound to five pounds. 


San Francisco 


attoween 
falio? : 
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as 
lets of wood burned ruddily. Six men sat 
around one table, and of those whose 
faces were visible to Nevada he recognized 
only one, that of a gambler called Ace 
Black. His cold eyes glinted on Nevada, - 
then returned to his game. 

Nevada took the seat on the far side of 
the fire, where he could see both entrances 
to the large room. At the moment there 
was something akin to bitter revolt at the 
fact of his presence there. He did not 
care to have Cash Burridge, or anyone 
ever associated with Setter, to think he 
would avoid them. Yet that Was exactly 
what Nevada wanted to do. There must 
be no rebirth of his old recklessness. He 
would have to fight that as something 
untrue to Hettie Ide. And as a wave of 
sweet and bitter emotion went over him, 
a musical rattling of the beaded curtain 
door attracted his attention. 


ASIRL entered. She had a pale face, 
and very large black eyes that seemed 
to blaze at Nevada. 

She came slowly toward him, with the 
undulating movement of her lissom form 
that he remembered even better than her 
| tragic face. Life had evidently been 
harsher than ever to Lize Teller. 

Nevada rose, and, doffing his sombrero, 
shook hands with her. 

“Jim Lacy!” she ejaculated, with stress 
of feeling that seemed neither regret nor 
gladness. 

"Howdy, Lize," drawled Nevada. 
*Reckon you're sort of surprised to see 
me heah." 

“I sure am, Jim. Surprised at your 
nerve, and more surprised at the look of 
you. What's happened? You've im- 
proved so I don’t know you.” 

She leaned against his shoulder with the 
old coquetry that was a part of her, and 
which Nevada had once found pleasing, 
| though he had never encouraged it. 

“Thanks, Lize. Wal, there was shore 
room for improvement. Nothin' much 
happened, except I've been workin'. An' 

| I quit the bottle." 

“That’s a lot, Jim, and I’m downright 

| glad. PIL fall in love with you all over 
again.” 
| “Please don’t, Lize,” he laughed. **T've 
quit throwin’ guns, too. An’ I reckon 
| your fancy would make it unhealthy for 
» 
Every day your hands come in AC aie TN sure have me guess- 
contact with many things other 3 ing,” she replied, as she smoothed his hair 


Your health lies in 
your own hands 


AARG E a ; and his scarf, while she gazed at him with 
hands have touched. Whose hands? BE | deep-burning, inquisitive eyes. “Don’t 
Do you know? Ordinary precau- try to lie to me about your gun tricks, 


though. You forget, boy, I’m the only 
one around Lineville who had you figured.” 
“Lize, I don’t know as I remember 

: ; that,” he said dubiously. He found she 
them clean is not em ugh. You B. embarrassed him less acr former times. 
must also dry them safely clean with i na od Cip Anand "SE bd 
an individual, never-before-used E “Jim, you forget easily,” she rejoined, 
: with a touch of bitterness. “But, heaven 


tion prompts you to wash your 
hands often. Yet, merely washing 


x 


towel. For just a few cents a day knows, there was no reason for you to 


remember me. It was natural for me to 


" 
you can enjoy the comfort, con- d 
EN ita [3 | miss you. For you were the only decent 
venience and absolute safety of ies Dee . -. Where'd you say you'd 

à rm - . " * s oaks) ^4 rha 

ScotTissue [ow els. Use them in s | MSS. dg ae TRE NN 
your home, office, garage, auto- i sayin’,” he drawled. ‘Shore never liked 
to talk aboot myself. What have you been 
doin’? I heah you're thick with Link 
Cawthorne.” ; . 
EUM anc "Bah! You can call it thick, if you 


C 


mobile, factory. 
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Z _ The Newest Product of | 
= CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 4 


"ré Chrysler Standardized Quality, which is a fixed FINEST QU POURS 
ra and inflexible quality standard enforcing the same | 

or scrupulously close limits—the same rigid rule of S 

tea engineering exactness—the same absolute accuracy 

ES and precision of alignment and assemblage—in the | 

T measurement,the machiningand the manufacturing 

xx of every part, practice and process in four lines of. F.O.B.DETROIT 

be d Chrysler cars “50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” 

ot — puts into the new Chrysler “50” a value hereto- 


ig fore unapproached at such price. 


A full-sized car, with room and comfort for all 
wit family needs; speed ability of 50 miles and more 
per hour; pick-up of 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; 
* economy of 25 miles to the gallon, the new Chrys- 
T ler “50” is easily singled out as the Finest of Fours. 


Chrysler dealers everywhere now have the “50”. Go 
to the dealer nearest you. Examine the new Chrys- 
ler “50”. Ride in it. Its greater value will amaze you. 


s Coupe 5750 - Coach?780 - Sedan 830 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


—————— 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED | 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO | 


Y | / Chrysler Model Numbers 
\ / lean. Miles per Hour 
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Why this means better, quicker shaves 


OU will notice that men say the water-resisting oil-film from 
they like Williams Shaving the beard, then the tremendous 
Cream because it won't dry on moisture of Williams drenches 
the face. Why should this be so the hairs through and through. 
important? The razor just glides along — no 


It is the moisturein the lather Possible pull. 

that softens the beard. Williams Williams leaves the skin glove- 
long-lasting, bulky lather is satu- | smooth,makesyou feelasif you'd 
rated with moisture. It holds its had an expert barber’s massage. 
moisture right on the beard 

bristles until you are through Save Money 
shaving. The more moisture a Williams Shaving Cream in 
shaving lather holds and the the big double-size tube sells for 
longer it holds it, the smoother 50c. It holds twice as much as the 
the shave. regular large-size tube at 35c. 


This pure, uncolored shaving Let ussend you a week’s FREE 
cream shortens the shave while sample tube of Williams. Prove 
you are working up the lather. what we say. Send the coupon 
The mild ingredients whisk away below, or a postcard, TODAY. 


CREE — Mail this coupon NOW! 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 111. 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream 
T ET SEONI BEE AEE ALALE TEO queris wed 
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A UA VELVA JS OUR NEWEST TRIUMPH—A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PREPARATION. 
WE WILL SEND A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT. 111. 


like," she returned, scornfully. “But I 
call it thin. He's a jealous, tight-histed 
brag. He's as mean as a coyote." 

“Wal, Lize, wouldn't it be interestin’ 
for me right now—if Link happened in?" 

"What's come over you, Jim Lacy?" 
she demanded, staring at him in amaze- 
ment. "Why, two years ago, if Link 
Cawthorne had come roaring in here with 
two guns you'd have laughed and turned 
your back." Then with a sudden change 
of manner and lowering of voice she 
queried sharply: “Jim, did you kill Less 
Setter?" 

Nevada had braced himself for any- 
thing from this girl, so at the point-blank . 
question, while it gave him a violent 
shock, he did not betray himself. 

"Setter! . . . Is he daid?” 

“Yes, he's daid,” she replied, flippantly 
mimicking his Southern accent. "And a 
darn good thing. . . . Jim Lacy, I lay 
that to you." 

“Wal, Lize, I cain't stop the wanderin's 
of your mind, but you're shore takin' a 
lot upon yourself," he returned coldly. 

“Jim, loe you don't deny it," she 
retorted, with her brilliant, searching eves 
on him. ‘But listen. Only a few people 
in Lineville have heard Setter is dead. I 
heard it from a traveler who stayed here 
overnight. Setter had been shot by a 
wild-horse hunter over in California. I 
remembered that you had a grudge on 
Setter. Also, that you loved wild-horse 
hunting. And I put two and two together, 
and figured you had done for Setter. But 
I’ve never mentioned my suspicions to 
anyone. I’m not sure, but I don't believe 
anyone here has connected you with that 
little gun-play. . . . And now for what I 
was coming to. Did you ever hear of 
Hardy Rue?" 

“Wal, yes, somewhere or other that 
name struck me. Never saw the man, 
though.” 

* He wasn’t here during your time be- 
fore. But he's here now, and he's the man 
for you to watch. Deep sort of chap, 
seldom talks, never drinks, hates women, 
and has an eye like a hawk. He’s—_ Hello 
—somebody calling me. I forgot I have 
to work. PIl see you later. Yon bet I 
want to be around when Link strolls in!" 

She ran from the room, leaving Nevada 
with plenty to think about. 


(S RADUALLY the gaming tables filled 
up. More than one keen-eyed player 
gave Nevada a careless nod of recogni- 
tion. He was approached presently by two 
newcomers, one of whom, with eyes that 
had a trick of opening and shutting quick- 
lv, he recognized as a man named Blink 
Miller. : 

“Howdy, Blink," he replied to the 
other's greeting. 

"You're lookin’ fust-rate, Lacy," re- 
plied Miller. ‘‘Shake hands with my 
friend, Hardy Rue." 

Nevada found himself under the sur- 
veillance of a quiet, penetrating, gray 
gaze. This man Rue was matured, a 
stalwart type of miner rather than the 
rangv rider. He had a hard, lined face, 
with prominent chin, and thin lips. 

“Care to drink with me, Lacy?" he 
inquired. 

“No, thanks,” replied Nevada. “‘Reckon 
I’m not fixed to buy drinks; so I'm not 
acceptin’ any." 

“ Ain't you grown awful particular since 
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A NEW 
YY Burroughs 


Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine 
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THE 


DUPLEX 
SUBTRACTOR 


Many Styles and Sizes 
for Various 


Applications 
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This feature makes it possible for this machine to 
do work that formerly required two or more 
operations. Figures automatically accumulated or 
stored in the extra set of adding wheels can be 
subtotaled or totaled by the operation of this lever. 


This Total Accumulates Automatically 


The Duplex-Subtractor automatically accumulates the totals. The Accounts 
Receivable application is shown. Similar advantages may obtained in 
Accounts Payable, Stock Records, Payrolls, Distribution, etc., with accumu- 
lations of charges, credits, or balances as posted in the column desired. 


Requires Fewer Operations! 


Prior to any public announcement, sev- 
eral million dollars worth of these ma- 
chines have been sold and installed. 
Theyhave already been tried and proved. 


effected on many different types of 
work are remarkable. 


But only a thorough demonstration can 
give you a true picture of this machine's 


In the opinion of business men, the 
Duplex-Subtractor has more than justi- 
fied all that we claim for it. The 
savings in time and the greater accuracy 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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value to you on your own work. The 
nearest Burroughs man is ready, at your 
convenience, to give you a showing. 
Or write us direct for full information. 


Burroughs Addin; 

6568 Secon 
Detroit, Michigan 

I would like to have full information 
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Boulevard, 


the Duplex-Subtractor as applied to my 
particular business. 
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Choose your new 
car from the 
General Motors 
Line 


In the twelve months ending June 30 last, the 
public has purchased 1,086,590 General Motors : 
cars, an unprecedented record. 

This great volume of business has made possible 
still further economies and these have been put 
into the quality of the 1927 series now on display 
by General Motors dealers. 

The new General Motors line is first of all a 
quality line. It embodies every advantage of re- 
search. It has been proved at the General Motors 
Proving Ground. Every car is finished in Duco; 
the closed cars have Fisher Bodies. 

It is a complete line. It includes 59 models of 
open and closed types, ranging in price-at-the- 
factory from $510 to $4,350. Within it you will 
find the car you want at the price you want 
to pay. 

We invite you to visit the showrooms of our 
dealers and select your new car from the General 
Motors line. | 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 

* A car for every purse and purpose" 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may bepurchasedon the GMAC Plan. 


ou've been away so long?" queried 
liller, with a smile. 

“Wal, Blink, come to think aboot it, I 
have," drawled Nevada, with all his old 
cool carelessness. “Particular aboot not 
owin’ anybody favors, an’ particular aboot 
who I drink with.” 

Rue gave Nevada an inscrutable look, 
more deceiving for the pleasant voice with 
which he accompanied it. 

"But you're not particular about 
throwin’ a gun on—anybody?” he queried. 

Nevada's cool bright stare was not so 
deceptive. And then he drawled, “Not at 
all—not at all, Mr. Rue. Shore, it's just a 
habit. I never mean anythin’ uncivil.” 

The two men passed on to a gaming 
table, where seats evidently awaited them. 
Nevada turned on his heel muttering, 
"Why cain't they let me alone!" 

Among others who entered presently 
was Cash Burridge. He was a tall man 
nearing forty, but he looked younger. He 
had the build of a horseman, a fine figure 
in top boots and spurs. Nevada was 
quick to see where he packed his gun, and 
that was significant. Burridge was a 
handsome, dissolute man, blond, with a 
curling mustache, almost gold, and light, 
gleaming, restless blue eyes. 

Nevada knew that Burridge had seen 
him the instant of entrance, if not before, 
and he wondered what the outcome would 
be. It did not matter one way or another 
to Nevada. Burridge had been the ring- 
leader in the stage hold-up to which 
Nevada had been a party. The one deed 
to which he owned with shame! 


AT LENGTH Burridge disengaged him- 

self from his companions and dclib- 

erately walked around between the tables 
to get to Nevada. 

“Jim, I’m dog-gone glad to see you,” 
le said, aede h hand, and his hand- 
some face corroborated his words. 

“Howdy, Cash,” replied Nevada, meet- 
ing the outstretched hand. “Reckon I'm 
glad vou’re glad to see me.” 

“It’s good you blew in; I've often won- 
dered what'd become of you. Pl tell you, 

im, I'm not curious about where you've 

een or what you've been doin'; but I'm 
plumb interested in what you're goin' to 
do. Are you plannin' to hole-up here this 
winter, same as the rest of us?" 

* Reckon I am, as far as I know,” re- 
turned Nevada, feeling his way. 

“Jim, what'll you do after the snow 
flies?" 

“PIL be hanged if I know," replied 
Nevada, truthfully enough. 

“That’s all I wanted to hear,” spoke up 
Burridge, with great satisfaction. "I've 
gota deal on—the biggest I ever handled. 
It's—" 

* Cash, reckon you're not goin' to ask 
me to rustle cattle with you?” 

"No. I swear I’m not" returned 
Burridge. "It's an honest deal, Jim." 

“Wal, Pm glad to heah you say that. 
An’ I'll listen to you." 

“This ain't the place for us to talk. 
Besides, I’ve a poker game on. But you 
wait till I tell you all about the deal.’ 

Burridge withdrew then to his card 
game, while Nevada returned to his chair. 
While the saloon and gambling-room 
filled up, Nevada sat beside the fre, 
glancing at it occasionally, but seeing 
alwavs those who came in and went out. 

After a while Lize Teller returned, and 
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Danger/ Wrong winter oil invites : 
(D Increased engine wear «+: | perhaps 25 75. 


(2) Gasoline dilution of oil. possibly 15% 
in 150 miles. 


(3) Battery depletion --in comparatively few 
starts. Relief comes». 


passe a ae through the use of Gargoyle Mobil- 
p / E ibi this, Ñ E. oil as advised by the Mobiloil E ngi- 
neers in the Winter column of the 

C 241 CHAR Ti he Mobiloil Chart. 
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P DNA AP Landis automotive engineers. That is why 
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E ee DENS acta oil Chart as a scientific guide to 
IL $ - m economical winter lubrication. 
i pq e e [ou 30¢ a quart is a fair retail price 
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This New-lype Lather 


softens your beard 
at the base—scientifically 


— brings comfort you’ve 
never known before 


NEW shaving experience awaits 
you—an experience such as you 
have never known before. 

It is a complete new shaving 
method — developed by Colgate 
chemists to meet today's need for 
a scientific softener of the beard. 

It is really shaving cream in con- 
centrated form —a super water-absor- 
bent that soaks the beard soft with 
moisture at the base, right where the 
razor work is done. 

And remember, water, not shaving 
cream, is the real softener of your 
beard. 

In this lather the bubbles are 
smaller, as the microscope shows. 
This gives two distinct advantages: 
(1) They hold 
more water and 
much less air; 
they give more 
points of mois- 
ture contact with 
the beard. (2) 
They penetrate 


right to the base 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 


of the hair. lather of an ordinary 
š shaving cream sur- 
So that this rounding. single hair. 
: rge dark spots areair 
moisture may Pe isha ee ge ag ae 
à ; ote how the large 
soak right into the bubbles hold air in- 
, stead of water against 

beard, Colgate s d 

first emulsifies 


and removes the film of oil that 
covers each hair in the beard. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture - laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base ofthe beard—bring and 
hold an abundant supply of water in di- 
rect contact with the bottom of every hair. 
Thus the entire beard becomes wringing 
wet— moist and pliable—softened 
down to the base, where the 
razor does its work. 


1 


“The small bubbles go down deep” 


In this way the 
beard becomes prop- 
erly softened right 
where the cutting 
takes place. *Razor- 
pull" is entirely 
banished. 

In addition, Col- 
gate lather lubricates 


COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph pre- 


pared under identical 
conditions shows fine, 
closely knit texture of 
Colgate's Rapid-Shave 
Cream lather. Note 
how the small bubbles 
hold water instead of 
air close against the 
eard. 


the path of the ra- 
zor— makes it glide 
across your facewith- 
out catching, drag- 
ging or jumping. 
And it leaves your 
skin clean, cool 
and comfortable 
throughout the day. 


Here is a shaving experience such as you 
have never enjoyed before. 

Clipand mailthecoupon printed below — 
justto learn what Colgate's offers. Compare 
it with any other shaving method you have 
ever used and notetheremarkableimprove- 
ment it brings. Onceyou tryColgate’s you'll 
never be satisfied with any other method. 


So 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 147-K, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's Rapid 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


Address... esae endi cacusie aic pe etra 


before he could get up to offer her the 
chair she had plumped herself over the 
arm. 

" Lize, shore if you want to make a show 
of yourself, you don't need to pick on 
me," mildly protested Nevada. 

“Jim Lacy, there isn't a man in this 
room, except you, who wouldn't put his 
arm ’round me, if I sat like this on his 
chair." 

“Wal, suppose you let me see some of 
them do it.’ 

" Aha, you're the smart one. Listen! 
If you want to make me your friend—I 
say friend—forever, just be lover-like for 
a few minutes. Or if you can't be that, 
make a bluff at it." 

Nevada laughed at her, in spite of the 
annoyance he could scarcely conceal. 
" What're you up to, Lize?" 

"Link Cawthorne just came in," she 
replied, tossing her black head defiantly. 

"So I reckoned,” replied he. ‘Wal, 
Lize, it may be fun for you to use me in 
your little tricks, but it mightn't be funny 
for me. An' it might turn out bad for 
Link." 

“That’s why. He makes me sick! . . . 
There he comes,” she whispered, in 
fiendish glee, and then leaned over Nevada, 
radiant with some feeling quite beyond 
his comprehension. 


NEVADA looked up, not without a stir 
in his veins. Link Cawthorne stood 
with the curtain parted. How well Nevada 
remembered the heated face, the beady 


| little eyes too close together; the reckless, 


weak, leering lips; the choice and manner 
of garb that inclined to dandyism. 

For Nevada, the moment passed from a 
good-natured contempt for Link, and a 
vexation at his own part in this little 
farce, to something vastly different. It 
seemed to be premonition that amounted 
to shock. The sensation was so sudden 
and dismaying that it took violent effort 
of will, which was effected with Caw- 
thorne’s stalking across the room, to re- 
turn to his cool, keen self. 

Cawthorne halted before Lize and 
Nevada, bending his lean hawklike head, 
with his elbows crooked and his hands at 
his hips. His right hand covered the butt 
of a gun belted high: Whatever he had 
intended to say or do manifestly yielded 
to the passion which rose at close range. 
His gimlet-eyes fastened first upon Lize, 
who never turned her face away from 
Nevada. Fora long moment this went on; 
and then her glance traveled from Caw- 
thorne’s boots slowly upward, at last to 
meet his piercing gaze with surprise that 
seemed as genuine as insolent. 

“Oh, you here," she said. “Link, have 
you ever met my old friend, Jim Lacy?" 
^ “Cat!” he spat out, fiercely, and his 
body jerked with the liberation of some- 
thing in the word. 

“Howdy, Link," interposed Nevada, 
thinking to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

"Strikes me you're too familiar with 
Lize," flashed Cawthorne. 

"Familiar? Say, you're out of your 
haid. If it's any of your business, we're 
old acquaintances. Shore I never had 
nothin' but a brotherly feelin' for her. 
An' if she wants to sit on the arm of my 
chair—" 

“Pooh!” burst out Lize, airily. 

That word must have been a blow to 
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To Be on the Safe Side— 


She Insists on Firestone Tires 


Woman has always keenly felt her share of 
responsibility for the safety of those she holds 
dear. Woman, today, is true to that heritage 
—and with use of the motor car her cares ex- 
tend beyond the home, demanding every pre- 
caution for safety in motoring. 


Experience shows that tire equipment is a 
decided safeguard—and that Firestone Full- 
Size Gum-Dipped Balloons are specially built 
for safety ind sure response. 


Gum-Dipping, the extra Firestone process, 
gives the extra strength for extra flexing strain. 


The wide, resilient tread with its scientifically 
designed "safety angles" holds the car from 
swerving or skidding; so broad and yielding 
that it makes a *bridge" over ruts and un- 
even places. 


The woman driver finds that confidence in 
Firestone Tire performance sets her mind at 
rest. She trusts the tires to respond quickly 
in an emergency, to hold true and to deliver 
long, economical mileage. The Firestone dealer 
will be glad to advise. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 
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Hundreds of Well-known 
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Men Helped to Write 
I. C. S. Textbooks 


NEARLY four million dollars 
have been spent in the prep- 
aration of the courses of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools and more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars are spent annually in 
revisions to include the latest 
developments in every field 
and in the preparation of 


R ARTHUR H. 
new tèxts on new subjects to BLANCHARD, C.E. 


meet the changing needs of 
business and industry. 


More than fifteen hundred of the 
recognized leaders in 
their fields have helped 
to write and edit the 
textbooks of the In- 
Corre- 
spondence Schools and 
it would take several 
pages of this magazine 
to print the full list 
of names. The follow- 
ing partial list, how- 

' ever, will give you 
some idea of the standing and attain- 


ternational 


ments of these men: 


F. E. Turneaure, C.E., Dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Wis- 
consin; J. Lester Woodbridge, B.S., D.E., 
E.D., Chief Engineer, Electric Storage 
Battery Company, and Fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; Arthur H. Blanchard, C.E., A.M., 
Member American Society Civil Engi- 
neers, Professor of Highway Engineer- 
ing and Highway Transport, University 
Hamilton Church, 


of Michigan; A. 


Industrial Engineer, author of 
“The Making of an Executive”; 
Harry B. Gear, A.B., M.E., Engi- 
neer of Distribution, Assistant 
to Vice-president, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Fellow 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers; E. V. Amy, E.E., 
Radio Engineer, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America ; Stewart Chase, 
C.P.A., formerly Public Accoun- 
tant, Consulting Accountant for 
Technical Alliances and Labor 
Bureau, N. Y.; H. C. Louden- 
beck, Chief Chemist, Westing- 


house Air Brake Company; John Thom 
Holdsworth, Ph.D., formerly Professor 


of Banking and Finance, University of 
Pittsburgh, 
president, 
Bank of Pittsburgh; 
Robert L. Daugherty, 
Professor 
ical and Hydraulic En- 
gineering, California In- 
stitute of Technology; J. , 
Lee Nicholson, 
“Father of Cost Ac- 
counting’; S. S. Hueb- 
ner, Ph.D., Professor of 
Insurance and Com- 
merce, Wharton School A.B 

of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


now Vice- 
National 


of Mechan- 


C.P.A,, + 
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No matter what course you select 


from among the three hundred 
I. C. S. courses, you know it is writ- 
ten by 
field and is presented in the simplest 
way for students to understand. 


You study from the finest voca- 
tional textbooks when you study the 
courses of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


recognized authorities in that 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7456-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how.I can qualify for the position or in the subject 


before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


D Business Management 

O Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 

C Traffic Management 

CL) Business Law 

O Banking and Banking Law 


O Nicholson Cost Accounting 
TECHNICAL 
O Electrical Engineering 
O Electric Lighting 
Is chanical Engineer 
Lj Mechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 
C Railroad Positions 
D Gas Engine Operating 
C Civil Engineer 


Present position... 


O Bookkeeping O Stenography and Typing 
C Private Secretary [) G lish 
C Spanish C 
D French [] 
Salesinanship O Common School Subjects 
C Advertising O High School Subjects 
O Business Correspondence © Illustrating 
D Show Card Lettering D Cartooning 
AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
D Surveying and Mapping D Concrete Builder 
O Metallurgy L Structural Engineer 
C Steam Engineering O Chemistry Q Pharmacy 
C Radio [5 Automobile Work 
O Architect L] Airplane Engines 
C Blueprint Reading O Navigation 
C Contractor and Builder LC Avriculture and Poultry 
O Architectural Diaftsman O Mathematics 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
COURSES 

D Home Dressmaking 

[] Professional Dressmaking 

-. Li Millinery O Cooking 

n, Limited, Montreal 


Canadian address—International Correspondence Schools Canadia: 


Cawthorne, and his whole body leaped 
with a muscular violence. 

pm Lacy, you're a liar!" he burst out 
stridently. 

Lize, swift as a panther, slid off Nevada's 
chair, to spring erect like a released willow 
bough. Nevada could not see her. He 
heard her panting breaths. He was gazing 
hard up at Cawthorne's face, which had 
"dent turned white. A cessation of all 
sound from the gamesters was proof that 
they had heard Cawthorne denounce 
Nevada. 

“Now, Link, I’m not a liar, an’ you 
know it," replied Nevada, with apparent 
calmness. *' Reckon I can make allowance 
for your feelin's." 


THE young outlaw's face lost its pallor 
and rigidity. It waved red, and all at 
once his hair appeared to bristle. His 
youth, his fury, his conceit, not to define 
Vis lack of penetration, misled him into 
mistaking Nevada's reply. 

“T’ll have no allowances from you,” he 
shouted. "I'm invitin’ you for a little 
walk outdoors!" 

Nevada calmly rose to his feet and 
stepped aside from the chair. “What 
for?" he queried. 

“You know what for.” 

“I haven't an idee, Link,” said Nevada. 
* Shore I see you're riled. But I reckon 
there's no call for me to get riled, too, 
aboot your mistake. It's cold outdoors. 
An’ I like this warm fire. If you've any 
more to say, why, go ahaid!” 

Cawthorne expanded under this wholly 
unprecedented er Sep. To realize that 
Jim Lacy had refused the challenge born 
of wild hate had set him on the pinnacle of 
his dream of fame. 

* Say?" he demanded, with hoarse and 
pompous contempt. “I’ve no more to say. 
Vive called you. An’ you’re yellow. That’s 
all!" 

Whereupon he turned to the amazed 
and discomfited Lize, and, half leading, 
half dragging her, left the room. The 
business of the gamblers was resumed, 
with a loud laugh here and caustic re- 
marks there. Nevada heard the content 
of some of them: “What’s got into Lacy?” 
... “He always was a decent chap." . . . 
*Reckon he couldn't kill thet durn fool 
right before the girl'seyes." . . . "You're 
wrong, gentlemen," said a cold-voiced 
gambler. “That was a little by-play be- 
tween a real gunman and a would-be. 
I've seen it often." 

As Nevada resumed his chair, and drew 
it closer to the fire, these and other re- 
marks did not escape him, and that of 
the gambler lingered with him moodily. 
Gradually, his momentary depression 
passed away. He saw Hettie Ide’s face 
in the golden glow of the fire. How he 
quivered in heart and body! He had been 
put to the test, and he had been true to 
what she would have expected of him. 

For a week Nevada stayed away from 
the Gold Mine. Then one night at supper 
Mrs. Wood spoke up seriously: 

“Jim, that big-mouthed Link Caw- 
thorne is braggin’ around you're afraid to 
come down-town." ] 

* Shore I don't care what Link says." 

“Son, that's not the way of the West,” 
she said gravely. ‘I’ve lived all my life on 
the frontier. No man can afford to lose the 
respect of his associates, even if es are 
mostly a worthless outfit of gamblers, 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 


*[ Told You So? 


DONE and months ago I presented well-established 
medical facts about toxin-antitoxin results and begged to 
have the children of our city immunized against diphtheria. Im the 
towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria death- 
rate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria 
is again rampant. Now I appeal again." 


*No More Diphtheria". In one city of nearly br 


Despite the fact that there need be no diphtheria, 
it is still one of the greatest enemies of childhood 
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EW YORK aims to stamp out diph- 
N theria by 1930. Several other states 

and many cities are working toward 
the same goal. Startling and wonderful news 
came to millions of people a few years ago. 
Widespread announcements proclaimed toxin- 
antitoxin—the sure preventive of diphtheria. 
Active campaigns to fight this age-old scourge 
of childhood were started. In those communi- 
ties where toxinantitoxin was widely used 
there began an immediate drop in the death- 
rate from dipbtheria. 


But, sad to report, in the majority of com- 
munities nothing has been done to prevent 
diphtheria and the deathrate remained 
stationary or went up. 


Remember what happened in Nome the 
winter before last? An epidemic of diph- 
theria swept the little town. Every child was 
threatened. Mothers were frantic. Then 
came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a 
wonderful dog-team—with the only thing 
that could check the raging epidemic—anti- 
toxin. Nome would never have needed to 
send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if 
the preventive—toxin«ntitoxin—had previ- 
ously been used. 


The same tragedy, without the dramatic set- 
ting, is happening in homes all over the coun- 
try. Needlessly. Do not risk the lives of 
your children. Take them to your family 
physician and ask him to inoculate them 
against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially 
so to children under six years 
of age. Therefore it is vitally 


important that babies should be ON 
protected with toxin-antitoxin. a 
Most babies are naturally im- j 


mune during the first few 


months. But this immunity © , | 
soon disappears. - 3 & 
If everybody were inoculated, facis" 


diphtheria would rapidly dis- f 
appear from the earth. j 


—causing more than 11,000 deaths a year in the 
oer States—more than 200,000 cases of suf- 
ering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles and 
scarlet fever combined! When it does not kill—it 
frequently leaves its victims with weakened hearts 
and other serious after-effects. 


Write to us for detailed reports showing how some 
cities organized their successful campaigns for 


40,000, not a single death from this disease was | z3 3 


reported in 1925. In another city of more than 
130,000, only one death was reported in the 
past two years. 

The Metropolitan is eager to cooperate, through 
its local managers, agents and nurses, with state or 
city authorities, whenever possible. Send for 
Diphtheria-Prevention literature. It will be 


mailed free. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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WHEN THE GIFT IS CANDY, 
IT SHOULD BE HUYLER'S DE- 
LICIOUS CHOCOLATES AND 
BONBONS. FOR HOLIDAYS ES- 
Fi PECIALLY THE NEW HUYLER'S 
IS PRESENTED IN THOSE 
SMARTLY FASHIONED PACK- 
AGES THAT SO APPEAL TO 
LA FEMME DU ‘BEAU MONDE 


THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 
Anunusually attractive package 
of either Assorted Chocolates 
orChocolates and NutBonbons 
at Huyler’s agents everywhere. 


pe” 


"THE GIFT CANDY 
OF AMERICA’ 


_ rustlers, an’ sech. They can’t understand it. 


| Least of all, Link Cawthorne can’t. He's 


likely to shoot you from behind a corner 
an' swear he met you on an even break." 
* But, Mother Wood, what can I do?" 
* Well, as long as you're here in Line- 


| ville, be Jim Lacy, as they used to know 


him," she declared forcefully. “You don't 
want to have to kill Link. Jus’ go down 
an' slap his face. Take his gun away from 
him, an' stick it down the back of his 
pants!” 

Nevada laughed darkly. “Wal, maybe 
you're right,” he said, with a sigh. “By 
gosh, I wish spring would come, so I could 
hit the trail.” 

“Mark my words, son,” she replied, 
earnestly, “the best way for you to make 
sure of spring an’ summer an’ fall is to be 
yourself!” 


NEVADA went back to the Gold Mine, 
dubious in mind, once more doubtful 
that he could ever escape the inevitable 
consequences of his name. 

It chanced that Link Cawthorne was 
sober and deeply involved in a card game, 
where he was having a remarkable run of 
good luck. He merely sneered when 
Nevada strolled in. 

Cash Burridge, however, made at once 
for Nevada, with all show of friendliness. 

“Where you been, Lacy?” he inquired 
disapprovingly. “We've certainly looked 
for you here. Let's go up to my room, 
where we can have a quiet talk." 

“Shore you're comfortable heah," re- 
marked Nevada, gazing around after they 
had reached Burridge's room. 

*[ like it nice when I'm not in the 
saddle," returned Burridge. “Take a 
seat, an’ if you won't drink have a 
smoke. . . . Jim, I want to tell you about 
my deal. I'll tell you straight. An’ if you 
don’t want to go in with me, it'll be all 
right; only I want you to respect my 
confidence here in Lineville. Will you 
do it?" 

“I reckon,” replied Nevada soberly. 

Burridge showed satisfaction at that 
assurance; but he plainly hesitated over 
the next disclosure. Little flecks of light 
danced in his eyes, suddenly to coalesce in 
a set, cold gleam. 

* Tim, you knew Setter was shot over in 
California?" he queried sharply. 

“T heard it from Lize,” rejoined Nevada, 
matter-of-factly. 

“Killed by a wild-hoss hunter,” went on 
Burridge. “Jim, there are men who con- 
nect you with that gunplay.” 

“Shore. I get blamed for a lot of 
things,” returned Nevada. 

“Well, that's none of my business," 
spoke up Burridge, with more relief. 
“Only, I want to say that whoever killed 
Setter did me a good turn." 

* Me, too. Setter did me dirt once over 
on the Snake River." 

Burridge drew a long breath and laid 
aside his cigar. i 


“JISTEN,” he began with tenseness. “J 
was in on several deals with Setter. 
After he left here he sent for me to meet 
him at Klamath Falls. I did it. He had 
gotten in with big cattle men, an' had more 
monev than he knew how to spend. He 
was goin’ in for honest ranchin’, an’ wanted 
me as a partner. 

“Well, the upshot was that he gave me 
a hundred thousand dollars to buy a well- 
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A new triumph in electric:cleaning— 


ACUUM cleaning, as- 

suredly, was a far step 

ahead of the broom. 
Now a new and even more 
impressive advance is ac 
complished —the doubly- 
efficient cleaning principle 
called “Positive Agitation”! 
In the new and greater 
Hoover this revolutionary 
principle lifts the task of 
cleaning rugs and carpetings 
to unmatched levels of thor- 
oughness and ease. 
It is so saving of time and 
effort, so superlative- 
ly effective, it en- 


portant particularsas these: 

] For the first time, it makes 
possible “Positive Agita- 
tion" of floor coverings. 

2 By actual test, in the or- 
dinary cleaning time, it 
beats out and sweeps up 
from carpetings an aver- 
age of 131% more dirt. 

J It is an even greater rug- 
saver; theoftenera carpet 
is cleaned with a Hoover 
the longer that carpet will 
Wear. 


4 It is virtually serv- 


A ice-proof, every part, 


including the new 
motor, requiring no 


ables the new 
Hoover to surpass ' [ 
eventhecelebrated ,£ 


standard-design 
Hoover in such im- 


oiling. 
to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


5 It increases the 
efficiency of its 


THE HOOVER 
The oldest and largest maker of 


COMPANY, 
electric cleaners 


«he HO OVER 


It BEATS --. as it Sweeps 


aoe eee nee rere 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, 


ATL LON” 


“POs! TIV 
IE A I 
Hos ace, comb d ie aes : 
* new 


Y ne 
glusive‘an appliance ori a to- 
T 
Ritutor 1 lustrata B js 
ed Ler 
e 


remarkable dusting tools 

because of its 50% stronger 

suction. 

6 Its exclusive dust- and 

germ-proof bag is now 
washable. 
Its form and finish are of 
startling beauty; and 
every new feature insures 
greater operating ease. 

If you want to clean your 
rugs and carpetings easier, 
faster, more thoroughly, cer- 
tainly you want ‘Positive 
Agitation.” It is easy to have. 
Your Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will put a new and 
greater Hoover in your 
home today complete with 
dusting tools, for only $6.25 
down, with the balance in 
easy monthly payments. 


OHIO 
at Hamilton, Ontario 


as it Cleans 
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Who Cohecled / 
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In the early eighties there was some ex- 
cuse for a cold house in the morning. 
Manual regulation of the heating plant 
was a necessity those days. But in the 
middle eighties standards of heating 
changed with the invention of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Today 
the highly developed Minneapolis not 
only keeps the temperature uniform but 
gives you the advantages ofclock control. 


The ingenious Minneapolis clock adds 
to your comfort and subtracts from your 
fuel bil. It automatically lowers the 


The, 
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temperature at night and raises it in 
the morning, providing warm rooms 
to dress in, cool rooms to sleep in. 
Timed heat regulation—for greater com- 
fort, convenience, economy, safety, and 
better health! 'The jeweled clock is re- 
markably simple, dependably accurate 
— built by Minneapolis craftsmen. 


Choose the Minneapolis Heat Regula- 
tor for your heating system, whether it 
burns coal, oil or gas. The Minneapo- 
lis is standard equipment on leading oil 
burners. Mail coupon for fullinformation, 


INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 
or COAL~GAS — O/L 


The Minneopolis is sold and installed by a nation-wide organization with 
branch offices in principal cities and experienced dealers in every community. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO., Est. 1885, 2763 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free book- i istrict Steam 
let, * The Proper Operation of B Coal B oi ties D Coke abe 

the Home Heating Plant,” 

and full information on the Name n.o... --------een-----nnns enon eT nne nnn nnn nanan nnn meen 
subject of automatic heat con- 

trol. I have checked the kind Address __ ooo. LLL ccc ccc c Ll nnn eere c nnn nn T lee eee eee rr nnn 


of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration. 


stocked ranch in Arizona. I was to own 
half, an' to help him develop cattle an' 
horses on a big scale. He left the choice of 
place to me." 

Burridge halted in his narrative, the 
recital of which manifestly stirred him 
deeply, and, picking up his cigar, he puffed 
on it a moment. Then he leaned back in 
his chair, with his light, hard eyes intent 
upon his listener. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I went to Arizona, 
an' rode hossback from the New Mexico 
border clear to the White Mountains. I 
bought out a rancher who wasn't keen to 
sell. He owned a big ranch, had miles of 
grazin' range, an' ten thousand head of 
stock. I ain't tellin' you the location until 
you decide to accept my offer. After the 
deal was settled an' property turned over 
to me, I began to get a Es unches. But 
I hustled back here an' sent word to Setter. 

“J waited. No word came from him. I 
went back to Arizona—that was early last 
summer. Then I had my eyes opened. It 
was funny. Such a joke on me, an’ espe- 
cially Setter. Our cattle was bein' rustled 
right an' left! I suspected the very cow- 
men [I'd taken over with the property. It 
was a grand big country—desert, canyon, 
plateau. There were many more ranchers 
an’ cattle than I suspected. Some of these 
ranchers were rustlers, thick with the 
worst of the outfits. 


“You've heard of the Hash Knife Gang 


an’ the Pine Tree Outfit. But nobody 
seemed to know just who belonged to 
them, an’ who didn’t. Then there were 
some hard nuts known to everybody. This 
country around Lineville, even in gold- 
rush days, couldn’t hold a candle to that 
neck of woods in Arizona!” Burridge 
made a final flourish with the cigar. 


"NOW: when I got back here a few 
weeks ago I sent word to Setter, an' 
waited. No reply. Then we heard Setter 
was dead. Hardy Rue brought the news. 
I've a hunch Rue's got somethin' up his 
sleeve. Anyway, I'm not worryin’. That 
property in Arizona is mine. An’ my job 
is to get back there to run it. Here’s where 
you come in. 

ae Lacy! That name wouldn’t sound 
so pleasant to those outfits. I'll make you 
foreman an’ give you an interest. It'll 
take some fightin’ to keep my cattle. I 
want a bunch of the hardest-ridin’ an’ 
hardest-shootin’ boys that can be hired. 
An’ you to lead them! . . . An’ now a 
last word, Jim. You know that many an 
honest an’ prosperous rancher was once a 
rustler. . . . What do you think, an’ 
what do you say?” 

“Wal, Cash, reckon I'll think more'n I 
say,” returned Nevada ponderingly. “You 
shore talked straight. I savvy when a 
man’s tellin’? me the truth. It's a darn 
interestin' story. What the courts might 
say aboot it I cain't guess. But I reckon 
half that hundred thousand Setter gave 

ou is honestly yours. Maybe the other 

alf, too. Nobody could tell just how 
much money Setter earned, an' what he 
got speculatin'. Yes, sir, I reckon the 
Arizona ranch is yours all right." 

* Good. I'm glad you see the deal that 
way,” replied Burridge, rubbing his hands 
together. ‘An’ you'll accept my offer?" 

“Cash, I cain’t promise that yet," re- 
sponded Nevada slowly. “There’s a 
couple of points that'll shore be hard to 
get over.” 
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They conquered the common ills— 
found glorious, vital health— 
by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine — 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate, the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, in small pieces. For 
constipation dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Dangerous 
habit-forming cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. J-34, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


CONSTIPATION WAS MAK- 
ING ME ILL. I suffered from in- 
testinal pains at all times. A friend 


have been eating three cakes a day 
ever since. The pains have gone, 
and I feel one hundred percent 
better." 


JutiusC. Anprews, Hopewell, Va. 


A——À E 
—— : suggested Fleischmann's Yeast. I 


Pictures of Health ++ 


Sie "I WAS TIRED OUT and in a 

e ) run down condition. I lost my 
appetite and ambition. Then I 
began taking Fleischmann's Yeast. 
The tired feeling left me. The 
amazing rapidity with which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast put ‘pep’ in 


me was surprising.” 


Bert W. Huson, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 


] 
| 


RIGHT 

“I SUFFERED WITH SUCH SEVERE 
INDIGESTION that my energy began to 
flag and my complexion was becoming 
allow. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. A friend insisted that I try it. 
Day by day, I ate my three cakes. In six 
weeks, marvel of marvels, I found that 

y indigestion had disappeared and my 
mplexion had cleared.” 


Ernsr Y. Ginz, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“What are they, Jim? I might help 
you.’ 
TRADE MARK “Wal, the first is—your past deals 
might crop up any day. 
“T thought long about that,” returned 
s “An 


Burridge, earnestly. at last I 
figured myself free of any worry. I’m not 


known in Arizona. Idaho never knew me 

as Cash Burridge. An’ what do any two- 
bit deals here amount to? They’ll be 
ins forgotten after I've gone.’ 


" Reckon you don’t miss it far,” replied 
are Door Controlling Nevada. “But my second point is the 
Power Plants 


serious an’ important one. That is, so far 
as I am concerned. á 

" Shoot!" replied Burridge, with good- 
natured impatience. 

“Wal, Cash, I don't mean any offense; 
but I'm just plain doubtful that you can 
ever go straight." 

Burridge threw his cigar at the stove 
and the dark blood in a tide waved over 
his fair face. “By heaven, that sticks in 
my craw too! I wonder! But I'm no fool, 
an’ I’m not without some brains." 

“Shore. I admit that. But, Cash, 
you ve asked my opinion, an' heah jt is: 

ou've a weakness for women an’ red 
liquor. Can you stand prosperity?” 

“Ha, I never had a chance to find out," 
replied Burridge, clenching his fist. “I’ve 
got it now. We'll see. I swear I want to 
make the best of it. An’ Pd do better 
with my chance if I had you beside me. 
That’s all.” 

“Wal, I appreciate that, Cash, an’ PI 
think it over. What I hate aboot it is 
livin’ up to my name!” 


Te 


As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered steel spring 
is stored up, waiting to be released. When your hand lets go of the 
door-knob the spring unwinds, promptly starting the closing action, 
which is controlled by a piston working within its cylinder against 
hydraulic pressure. 5 

Make your doors complete in their functions. Enjoy the com- 
fort of knowing that they will always close gently but surely— 
and always under perfect control. » 

Write for our booklet, “The Silent ~ ws 
Doorman.”’ 


HE snow fell, adding to Nevada’s work 

at Mrs. Wood’s. In the evenings, if the 
weather was not stormy he would drop in 
at the Gold Mine. Burridge had made 
another strong plea for Nevada fo join 
him, and then had left for Arizona. 

Lize Teller had passed from jest to 
earnest in her mood toward Nevada. She 
was vain, willful, and malignant when 

4 under the, influence of E i Her rud 
— | worked daily toward some final tragedy. 
The YALE — During the early part of the winter she 


Forged = | had made love to Nevada, more, he 

The YALE Crank Shaft «| thought, to inflame Cawthorne than for 
; : — | any other reason. 

Power Unit The crank shaft is bat the time came, which was coin- 


made of one piece of E: Di $ 

Made under exacting specifications drop-forged steel of cident with Cawthorne's further bold at- 
as to length, thickness, width and great strength and ' _ | tempt to force or aggravate Nevada into 
winding. Assufes effective and con- rigidity. After being machined, | a fight, when she ceased wholly her flirt- 
stant power. No deterioration in it is carefully ground to gauge < | ing with Nevada. Soon after that she 
efficiency. to insure a perfect fit. . | broke her engagement with Cawthorne, 
- | and took to wild flirtations and drinking 


bouts with the gamblers. 


^ di 4 
The YALE fw ^ When Nevada at length took her to 
The YALE Regulating |: dé: «| task, he received an impression that gave 
e Vole | ngrame < | him concern. js 
| aaru] — à kiiows eleiple and e SEN 4 us Aaa man wants me!" she told 


positive control of 
the closing speed of the door 


HA From this speech, Nevada conceived 
Unusually heavy; attached to the under all conditions. The valve $ 


the idea that somehow he had failed the 


3 piston by a large pin. Its construction is slightly below the center line í girl. It could not have been otherwise, yet 
E eliminates the tendency to tilt, pre- of the cylinder, insuring a smooth the fact hurt him. Another side of the 
[2 venting constant wear and leakage. ^ automatic checking action. situation was the peril she had incurred by 
pi jilting Cawthorne. There was, however, 
3 THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. . | nouse in talking to Lize about that. When- 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


ever Cawthorne accosted her, whether 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


humbly or harshly, or in a maudlin way, 

she flouted him as she would have a re- 
pulsive animal. 

Days and weeks went by, and this 

YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE situation. wore on, growing toward its 

climax. One afternoon, Nevada, actuated 

by an impulse beyond his ken, bent his 
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They raced l 


the western prairies 
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with the government mail as the stake 


INCE 1884, fast Burlington trains had car- 
ried the government mail from Chicago to 
Omaha—and made history. 

That such a record should go unchallenged 
was not to be expected. The government mail 
was a prize worth a railroad's winning. And 
great train-loads of mail were not all of it. 
There was the prestige—for none but a fast 
road could compete. 


[4 7 L4 


The challenge came, and a race of flying stecl— 
a race that still lives in Middle West prose 
and verse. 

Day after day, night after night, the chal- 
lenger matched its trains against the Burlington. 
Across the western prairies, like greyhounds, 
the giant locomotives strained steel muscles to 
their limit. 

The challenger's trains were empty, but ready 
to be filled with the fast cargo. Let the govern- 
ment patronize the winner. The issue was fair. 
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But more than tracks and powerful locomotives 
make a railroad. The Burlington still carries 
the fast mail from Chicago to Omaha—has 
carried it for forty-two uninterrupted years. A 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington bas completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington bas never been in the bands of a re- 
ceiver; it bas never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted 
success as necessary to a useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the bhigh class 
of service the public bas demanded and which 
the Burlington has made its first purpose 


PAPE TER 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


striking achievement in good management, of 
course. On the merit of its performance the 
Burlington has continued as the fast mail car- 
rier. There is no contract. The government 


stays on as a satisfied customer. 


A striking record in operation too. For 
months at a time these all-mail trains, four or 
five a day, go crashing westward and eastward, 
passing a dozen other trains in their flight, 
without being late by a single minute! 
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But Burlington men, with forty-two years of 
"knowing how, have made the fast mail rec- 
ord in the Middle West. Men on the trains and 
men behind them. Men in overalls, men in 
uniforms, men at desks. 

It's the brains and skill and experience of Bur- 
lington men that have made possible the kind 
of service you find on Burlington trains today— 
mail trains, passenger trains and freight trains. 
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Burlington men—who were first to use air- 
brakes, who made a world's ''on time”' record, 
who conceived and put into service the first 
railway mail postoffice, who made the Burling- 
ton the largest carrier of summer tourists to the 
Rockies, who made the Burlington the largest 
food distributor in the world. 


Men who have made the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad successful for seventy- 
five years. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 


11,500 


MILES O F 


(Burlington! 
| Route 


— 


Everywhere West 
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The 
Treasure Chest 
of Today— 


ONTAINING a Waterman's 
fountain pen and pencil, 
beautiful in appearance and un- 
equaled for service. Both are 
made of solid rubber, pleasant to 
handle, thoroughly reliable in use 
and light in the hand. Both 
are made to fit your touch 
and handwriting, and are 
guaranteed without time 
limit. 
Any one of 50,000 dealers can 
supply you. 


Waterman: 


L. E.Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 


Ripple-Rubber 


Combination 


$850 


Pen - - $6.50 
Pencil- 2.00 
Including 
TREASURE CHEST 


“The Treasure Chest of Today" ' 


steps toward the Gold Mine. All night 
an oppression had persisted through his 
slumbers, and all morning he had been 
restless, brooding. 

He entered the place by the side door, 
and paused in the hall before the door of 
the gambling-room. The usual quiet of 
that den had been disrupted. 

With left hand, sharp and quick, 
Nevada opened the door and entered side- 
wise, his right arm crooked. The room 
was full of men, all standing. Cards, coins, 
chips, glasses on the tables showed evi- 
dence of having been violently abandoned. 
There followed whispers, a cough, shuf- 
fling of feet. The noise that had halted 
Nevada came from the saloon. Suddenly 
it augmented to a banging on the bar, 
accompanied by the bellow of a harsh 
voice: 

“Rum! Hand it out—er I'll bust your 
head, too!” 

Nevada strode to the nearest group of 
men. Something terrible had happened. 
He saw it in their faces. And like a flash 
he connected it with the raucous voice in 
the saloon. 

“What’s happened?" he queried. 

“There’s shore been a mess,” replied 
one, wiping a moist face. 

“Jim, we was playin’ our caird games, 
quiet as usual,” spoke up the gambler Ace 
Black, “when we heerd an awful row in 
the hall there. Then a woman’s scream, 
an’ after that a heavy fall. We all jumped 
up an’ someone rushed out to see what 
it was. An’ by—” 

“Wal?” broke in Nevada, cool and 
grim, as Black choked. 

“Lize Teller! She was layin’ there, 
streamin’ blood. Link Cawthorne had 
beat her over the head with his gun. 
She'll die! . . . An’ listen to him!” 

In three long bounds Nevada had 
reached and split the beaded door-curtain. 
His swift eye swept all. 

“Cawthorne!” he yelled, in a piercing 
voice that brought an instant of breath- 
less silence. 

(To be continued) 


“The Groves Were 
God's First Temples" 


(Continued from page 47) 


of thing happens with a planting of young 
trees. They must take part of their sus- 
tenance from Mother Earth; and the 
strong ones get the lion’s share. Unless 
you give a special supply of food directly 
to the roots of the weaklings—put it into 
their very mouths, so to speak—they may 
starve to death. 

“ Most of the trees which are exception- 
ally large and beautiful have 'played a 
lone hand.’ That is one way in which 
human beings differ from other forms of 
life. The man who plays a lone hand, who 
lives for himself alone, becomes mentally 
and spiritually stunted and deformed; for, 
to paraphrase a familiar saying, ‘A man 
is a soul, but a tree is only a tree.’ 

“And yet, trees are the beloved friends 
of man, and pretty nearly the most valu- 
able ones he possesses. Someone recently 
asked me what human existence would be 
like if there were no trees in the world. 

“My answer was that, quite possibly, 
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That first 


fragrant whiff 


won me! 


TO a pipe-hungry man, there's 
no aroma in the world to com- 
pare to that of good old Prince 
Albert. Just fling back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin, 
close your eyes, and breathe in! 
That's tobacco, Men . . . every 
cubic inch of it. It won me! 

And when you tamp a load 
into the business-end of your 
old jimmy-pipe and light up, 
you know that P. A. more than 
makes good on its aromatic 
promise. Cool as the old-fash- 
ioned spare-room. Sweet as a 
raise in pay. Fragrant as a wood- 
land trail. 


PRINGE 
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P. A. is mild, too, with a mild- 
ness that takes off the brakes and 
tells you to step on it. No mat- 
ter how fast you feed it, P. A. 
never backfires. All bite has 
been ruled out by the Prince 
Albert process. Just cool con- 
tentment, morning to midnight. 

No matter what your previ- 
ous experience with a pipe has 
been; no matter how satisfied 
you think you are with your 
present brand, I'll bet an oil por- 
trait of Andrew J. Gump against 
a lead dime that Prince Albert 
will be a revelation to you. Buy 
a tidy red tin today. 


ALBE 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


. Reynolds Tobacco 
C. 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, e 
tin humi 
glass mn »it spónge-mois« 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and pash removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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"HE destructive enemy of sheet metal 1s rust. It 1s 
successfully combated by the use of protective coat- 
ings, or by scientific alloying to resist 1t. Insist upon 


KEYSIONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


These products combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern 
methods of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, sid- 
ing, skylights, cornices, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and all uses 
where resistance to rust is an important factor. Metal gives lasting 
service and effective protection against fire, lightning and weather. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of assuring 
the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corrosion. It 
fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. It's time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the benefit of yourself and 
added permanence to buildings of every type — residential, commercial or industrial. 
Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have es- 
tablished Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market to-day. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet metal contrac- 
tors. Send for interesting booklet—** Copper, Its Effect upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


Sheet eYGll Products (oin e9XCill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Apollo- Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed & and American Numethodd Roofing Terme 
Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door 
for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Autos Stock, Black Plate for all purposes: Enamel- 


mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock, 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 
Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— DISTRICT SALES OFFICES = 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives; UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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human beings would cease to exist at 2 

“Without water, all plant and anim: 
life would disappear. And if we had ne 
trees and shrubs to cover the ground and 
conserve moisture, the earth would be 
come a dry and barren waste. So there 
you are! A treeless world might be 2 
dead world." 

"Do many people visit the Arbore- 
tum?" [ asked. 

“Thousands every year!” he replied. 

"At what season do tbey show the 
greatest interest in the trees?" 

“That’s easy to answer," he said. 
* Autumn is the time when most of them 
suddenly seem to have their eyes opened 
‘that they may see and understand.” Itis 
a curious thing, but I have often noticed 
that some people apparently never coz- 
sciously see a tree—except when its 
autumn blaze of glory arrests their at- 
tention. 

“I spoke with some pride, a little while 
ago, of the fact that this country grows 
the three species of trees which are the 
world's greatest in point of size. But we 
have still another excuse for being proud 
of our trees. . 

“In other parts of the temperate zones, 
autumn comes, dressed in beauty. But no 
place in the whole world can surpass the 
pageant of color which we have in our 
own Northern states. 

“Tn all this pageant, no tree-banner of 
beauty can equal that of the maple. 
And just think how fortunate we are! 
Instead of this marvel being a rare thing, 
to be enjoyed only by a few, it grows in 
countless fields and on thousands of hill- 
sides. It lines the common roads and 
streets, where millions of eyes can see it. 
Nature is always lavish of beauty; but in 
this case she almost flings her riches into 
our very faces." 

“Why do the leaves of one kind of tree 
change to a certain color," I asked, ‘‘and 
the leaves of another kind turn a different 
color?" 

“I have answered that question, as well 
as we are able to answer it, in one of mv 
books," he said; and he told me where I 
could find the explanation. It is so inter- 
esting that I will give you the gist of it 
here. 


HE leaves of a tree are its food fac- 

tories. In them, the substances taken 
from the air and from the soil are chemi- 
cally changed. Some of the resulting 
products are used to feed the growth of 
the tree. Others are thrown off as waste. 

The leaves of some trees—the ever- 
green varieties, like pines and balsams— 
can withstand frost. So these leaves, or 
"needles," remain on the tree the year 
’round. 

But there are the other kinds, whose 
leaves are killed by frost and drop off. 
As winter approaches, these leaves give 
up their attempt to manufacture food; and 
then the various food substances which 
are in the leaves are conveyed to the 
woody branches and the roots, where they 
are stored until spring. . The leaves then 
are nothing but a framework of cells con- 
taining certain waste products. 

But while the food is moving out of the 
leaves, on its way to winter quarters, other 
changes are taking place. In many trees 
and plants, a certain chemical substance 
is produced. 

It has a long name—anthocyanin. But 
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‘This amazing new Shorthand 
in which you know every sign 


and symbol — N O 


A SECRETARY :— 
“For four months 
now I have been tak- 
ing letters without 
once being unable to 
read back my notes 
instantly." 


URN ON 


IN COURT.—*'] am 
a trial lawyer and find 
Speedwriting aston- 
ishingly useful.” 


A TEACHER. —"] 
have never taught 
any system of short- 
hand that has pro- 


SHORTHAND you can begin to 

use at once, and master in from 3 

to 8 weeks. In which you start to 

read and write from the very first lesson. 
So simple that a child can learn it. Yet 
built with such scientific skill, that you can 
"Speedwrite" any word in the language, 
even if you have never written it before. 
And the fun of it is, you 
don't have to learn a 


strain in taking notes is a delighe"—" I 
enjoyed it more than anything else I ever 
studied." 

Not Only the Pleasure but the 

Hard Cash Value 

Tho’ you can learn it for a fraction of 
the cost of other shorthand courses, 
Speedwriting is a money- 
maker for you, often be- 


single new hook, shade, 
curlicue or symbol! You 
know every one of them 
now—learned them in the 
Primary Grade, and have 
been using them ever 
since. You don't have to 
learn to draw anything— 
or train your hand to a 
new motion. You write 
the letters of the alphabet, 
in the script to which you 
have been accustomed all 
your life! 

You begin—with Speed- 
writing—where the suc- 


STUDENTS 


I- 53^ Do your other stud- 
ies suffer because 
your stenographic 
course demands too 
much of your time? 


I” Can qou afford to 
spen 2 years in 

igh School study- 

ing a system of con- 
ventional short- 


hand, that you may 
never be abletouse? 


KLF Don't blame your- 
self because you 
find  stenography 
dificult. "'88'. of 
those who went be- 
fore you failed to 
reach the goal. 
WHY? 


fore you finish the course. 
—" [ have completed the 
Course in six weeks, and 
have since had my salary 
doubled by the use of 
Speedwriting’’—‘‘Just 
seven weeks after I began 
Speedwriting, I was ac- 
cepted for this position." 


Large organizations are 
having it taught to their 
staffs to facilitate speed 
and accuracy, for Speed- 
writing can be read like 
longhand, by any Speed- 


cessful student of conven- 
tional shorthand arrives 
afterseveral monthsstudy. 
With amazing ease, and in 
less time than you could imagine, you find 
yourself writing and reading with a fluency 
you could hardly have believed possible. 
Hundreds of Letters on File in Our 
Office, Tell and Re-tell The 
Joy Of It 


“The first lessons were fun, and the last 
ones more fun"—" The lack of tension and 
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(*See U.S. Gov't. Bulletin No. 


writer. It can be written 
with pencil, or—at a magi- 
cal rate of speed—on any 
typewriter. Executives, Sec 
retaries, Business men, 
Writers, Clergymen, Teach- 
ers, Students, Sailors, Engi- 
neers —all kinds of people 
all over the world—are learn- 
ing this shorthand ith the 
drudgery left out. Read all 
about it in the Free Booklet! 


“SPEEDWRITING HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN THERE— 
GERMINATING IN THE 
SOUNDS AND LETTERS 
OF OUR LANGUAGE. I 
JUST BROUGHT IT OUT!" 

Sosays Emma B. Dearborn, 
recognized authority on Short- 
hand who, for 18 years, trained 
students, teachers and speed 
contestants in Columbia a 


versity, University of Cah- 
fornia and Simmons College, 
Boston. 


duced such excellent 
results as Speed- 
writing.” 


hy eedwriting 
Jhe NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Clip the Coupon— Mail It Today! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., DEPT. 1011 
200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This Free Booklet tells of our wonderful A 
Money-BackGuarantee, fend for d day / ~ 


State ser rmm 


Brief 
English 
Systems, 
Dept. 1011, 
200 Madison 
Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obliga- 
tion to me, please send me 
the illustrated booklet on 

Speedwriting, tbe Natural 
Shorthand 


A DOCTOR.— “The 
notes take no more 
time than the panent 
takes to tell the 
story.” 


Name 
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111 € Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


HILADELPHIA 1926 


» 


f 


The Save the Surface Home 
atthe 


Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


N CADRE LL ^ 


The Symbol of a Success 


A the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia are 
gathered together exhibits of America’s great accomplish- 
ments in 150 years of Independence. Of them all none is more 
important than that of the Paint and Varnish Industry, appro- 
priately named “The Save the Surface Home”. 


It is important in showing what paint and varnish accomplish 
in making better homes, better living. Its very presence at the 
Exposition suggests how clearly Americans realize the value of 
surface protection for all kinds of property—conserving health 
and wealth, adding to the happiness of living and working. 


Consumption of paint and varnish has doubled in less than 
five years, largely because people generally have come to believe 
in the practical truth expressed in the adage "Save the surface 
and you save all". The Save the Surface Home is a symbol of 
that success. 


€By all means see the Home. You will learn from 
“it. But if you cannot visit the Sesqui-Centennial, 
you can still benefit from this model paint and 
varnish home. Simply send for The Save the Surface 
News that tells all about it in words and pictures. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
18 East 41st Street New York, N. Y. 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests 


whose products and services conserve, protect and beautify practi- 
cally every kind of property. 
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this name is worth remembering, and 
gratefully too! For it is to this substance 
we owe the beauty of autumnal coloring. 

It appears red, if free acids are present 
in the leaf cells when the anthocyanin is 
formed. It is blue if no acids are present. 
And it is violet if the quantity of acids is 
small. 

In certain trees, when autumn comes, 
yellow granules form in the leaves. If they 
are few in number, and if there is no 
anthocyanin, the leaf withers and falls 
without much change of color. If the 

ellow granules are abundant, but with 
lice or no anthocyanin, the leaf becomes 
a clear yellow. If the granules, the free 
acids, and the anthocyanin are all present 
in ample quantities, the leaf turns orange 
in hue. 

So there you have the clue to that riot 
of color which, in autumn, makes our 
fields and forests look as if they were 
clothed in gorgeous tapestry. Nature is 
simply working out her laws in the billions 
of little chemical laboratories which we 
call “leaves.” 


ASKED Mr. Wilson which of our trees 

seems to be the popular favorite. 

** Of course I can’t be certain," he said, 
“but it probably is the elm. If so, the 
reason is not hard to find. The elm grows 
in the states where most of our people 
live; and, outside of the woods and forests, 
it is the commonest of our fine trees in 
those states. 

“Tt suits its ways to ours. With some 
reservations, it consents to shade our 
streets and to line our roadways; and it 
does this more satisfyingly than any other 
tree we have—unless we stifle it under 
pavements and poison it with noxious 
gases. 

* American elms, as city folks are find- 
ing out to their sorrow, cannot withstand 
modern metropolitan conditions. We 
ought to introduce the English elm in- 
stead, for it does well even on city streets. 

“But it is going to be a long fight to 
persuade people to make this change. The 
American elm won its popularity as a 
‘town tree,’ in the days of unpaved streets 
and unpolluted soil and air. The tradi- 
tion is so firmly established that it clings 
tenaciously. Cities go right on planting 
American elms, year after year; but it is a 
losing fight. 

“I can understand their reluctance to 
give up the struggle, for an elm-shaded 
street, or road, is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. 

“T have been asked what was the finest 
avenue of trees I have ever seen. I replied 
that it was the famous avenue of Cryp- 
tomeria—a species of pine trees—at Nik- 
ko, in Japan. 

“But | had no sooner said this than 
other pictures came to my mind; pictures 
of towns and villages right here in New 
England! Quiet, unpretentious streets; 
but dignifed and ennobled by the lofty 
archway, springing like a vaulting of green 
lacework from the tall, straight columns. 

* And there were other pictures: of 
dozens of roads lined with maples—aisles 
of cool green in summer and of flaming 
color in autumn. 

“We don't have to cross the ocean to 
find these beautiful avenues! We need go 
no farther than Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
or Keene, New Hampshire, or Rochester, 
New York, or a score of other 'home 


THE 


aterials of Empire 


ces and soil which yield a varied and abundant harvest— 
timber—rich minerals—water power—these are among the 
raw materials of empire in the South. 


The richness and variety of nature's gifts, and the hands ín which 
fortune has placed them, have made the growth of the South 
inevitable. Possessed of the best in American traditions, hard- 
working, homogeneous and contented, the Southern people are 
superimposing a new industrial empire upon a proven agricultural 
one, giving it rank with the most prosperous regions of the earth. 


° : ; 
Fortunate those who share in the achievements of Southern enter- 
prise in these eventful years. 
Operating economies achieved by the Southern Railway System en- 
abled it to operate last year on freight charges that averaged 16% 


lower than those of 1921. These reductions applied to last year's 
traffic meant a saving of $27,000,000 to shippers on the Southern. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 
(2 Washington, D. C., will gladly aid im securing in- 


dustrial locations, farms and bome sites in the South. 


SOUT 


RAILWAY 


SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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anish dregriness - 


e d instance, never can you "say 
it with flowers" more fittingly than 


on the Day when Baby comes. 


There is an old tradition, you know, 1 
that if Baby's eyes rest on flowers, a j j 
long and happy life is in store. 


Mother will cherish always the mem- i 
ory of those bright flowers, and the 4 
fine thoughtfulness that prompted so 
lovely a gift. 

a 


bM 
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In the space of a few hours, the magic 
of the telegraph ticker can brighten is 
distant hospital room with cut flowers, 
or a potted plant. Your florist will 
explain this service. 


towns,’ where the people have been wise 
enough to plant, and to preserve, these 
noble and friendly trees.” 

“It would be a wonderful thing," I said, 
“if more of our towns would follow the 
example of Summerville, South Carolina. 
I understand that there is a city ordinance 
in Summerville which prohibits the cut- 
ting of trees or saplings in the town, 
unless official permission is obtained. 

“For years, other considerations have 
had to give way to the welfare of the trees. 
The streets were never laid out in a formal 
pattern. They curved and wound through 
the native woods, in order to save the 
finest trees. It is said that the town was 
incorporated by its founders mainly in 
order to protect its trees by law. 

“As a result of these prohibitions and 
precautions, Summerville has become fa- 
mous for its beauty. It is a summer resort 
for Charlestonians; that was the origin of 
its name. But it is also a winter resort for 
people from the North. I am told that 
more go there in the winter than in the 
summer, and they go because of this 
beauty which has been so carefully culti- 
vated and preserved. That has alwavs 
seemed to me an extraordinary example of 
the fact that mere beauty is a definite 
commercial asset." 

** Of course it is!" agreed Mr. Wilson. 
“In plain words, beauty is worth money; 
not only to communities, but to indi- 
viduals also. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are spent on trees every year, just 
as an investment in beauty. 

"Some time ago, a Chicago man was 
planning to build a summer home at Lake 
Forcat. He selected what seemed the 
ideal site for the house; but on this site 
was growing a fine tree. He paid two 
thousand dollars to have the tree taken up 
and moved fifty feet! I think he would 
have chosen another site, rather than lose 
that tree. 

“I have heard of many similar cases. 
There is no doubting the fact that human 
beings have a deep, instinctive love of 
trees. When we hear of an instance where 
this love has been measured in dollars and 
cents, we are impressed by it. But we 
cannot possibly measure, in terms of 
money, the real depth of this love. People 
themselves don’t realize how strong it is. 
They accept trees as a natural and in- 
evitable feature of their lives. But if they 
would try to imagine themselves living in 
a world without trees, some conception of 
their real feeling would come to them.” 


“T)O ‘STYLES’ in trees change?" I 

asked. “Are some trees ‘the fashion’ 
for a number of seasons? And do they 
then lose their popularity?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Wilson; “fashions 
in trees, as in anything else, are likely to 
be overdone; and this brings the usual 
reaction. 

“Some years ago, copper beeches came 
in on one of these waves of fashion. The 
result was that they were planted by 
thousands, in all sorts of places—appro- 

riate and inappropriate. Rows of lawns 
lacame ‘freckled’ with ‘copper’ trees. The 
thing was carried to excess, and the in- 
evitable reversion of feeling ensued. 

“The blue spruces are going through 
the same cycle. It is a beautiful tree—in 
the proper setting. But the fashion has 
been overdone and the reaction is set- 
ting in. The various cut-leaf trees are 
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Where you must 
reach the tiny 
mouth glands 


Even while we are 


Proud to Smile 


children, the impor- You know your smile reveals attractive teeth. Pebeco's tingling after- 


tant mouth glands— feeling is your assurance that your breath, too, is pure and fresh 


the numbers show 

where they are, three 

on each side—beginto è è 
ieeteae YOURS—if you renew each day the vigor 
are the real guardians 


of the teeth. They 
shouldbewortingdsy Of your Mouth Glands 
and night to protect 
the whole mouth. 
SO MUCH DEPENDS on six little glands mouth glands gradually cease producing 
in your mouth. their natural fluids. 


When your mouth glands are active, they It was to correct just this, that the formula 
pour out natural fluids to protect your white for Pebeco Tooth Paste was perfected. As 
teeth from decay, your pink gums from ever you brush your teeth you can taste the keen 
becoming soft or unhealthy. tang of the important ingredient in Pebeco 
that restores the mouth glands to their 


But, unless we watch um 
full normal activity. 


out, the mouth glands 


i = Brush your teeth with Pebeco. Feel its soft salt 
pursow up and decay crystals dissolve. Taste the slightly salty fluids that 
gins. leave the whole mouth tingling, cleansing the teeth 


For it is hard chewin and gums even where the tooth brush cannot reach. 
that keeps, thie old J Fach ao Pe lad for you the healthy, smiling 
glands active, and the Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & 
cooked foods we eat need Pa produces Com a. Sole Siviboters, Taha & 

H H ink, INC., oomfheld, oP o nadian distributors, 
little chewing. From lack Lehn & Fink (Canada) Doed, Toronto. In the blue 
of proper exercise, the — tube, at all druggists. 


F ree Off. CV? Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. D-26. Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 


Its slightly salty taste tells you PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


Pebeco keeps for you the Mouth of Youth. Its 
slightly salty taste renews the natural vigor of the 
mouth glands, keeping them active as in youth 


PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young + + » 
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. You Need Arvin Heat 


ARVIN . 


KEEPS YOU WARM 


zn Your Car Now 


RVIN HEAT! You need it in your car for cool, 

damp mornings and evenings—when the early 
frosts begin to nip the leaves and the breath of com- 
ing Winter chills the Autumn air. You need an Arvin 
Heater NOW! 


Arvin sends a steady stream of busy, friendly heat 
waves breezing up around you—keeping your car cozy 
in crisp Fall or bitter Winter weather. And the cost 
is so little that the comfort it gives in one cold day 
more than repays you. 

There is an Arvin for your car—for every car— 
priced as low as $1.75 for Fords and only $7.50 for 
the most expensive cars. All accessory dealers sell 
Arvins—under a direct from factory guarantee of 
satisfaction. Your dealer will tell you which Arvin 
Heater is best for your car. You or your garage 
man can install it. Get your Arvin today and you'll 
never have another cold drive. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE CO. 
General and Sales Offices-INDIANAPOLIS 


Also Makers of Indianapolis and De Luxe Tire Pumps, Automobile 
Jacks and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children 


HEATER 


IN YOUR CAR 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 
for ALL CARS 


RVIN Heaters are made in 
several types. There isa 
model for your car— for all * 
cars — priced as low as $1.75 
for Fords and only $7.50 for 
the most expensive cars. All 
accessory dealers sell Arvins. 
Your dealer will tell you 
which Arvin Heater is best 
for your car. And once in- 
stalled, Arvin Heat never 
costs another cent. 


They 
Jure Do Heat! 


A 
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in danger of having a similar experience. 

“The whole thing is unfortunate. It is 
not so simple to change the style in trees 
as in hats and neckties! My advice is, not 
only to think before you cut a tree, but to 
do some thinking also before you plant one. 
Be sure you're right; then go ahead." 

“Do all trees bear flowers?” I asked. 

“Yes—and fruit also," he replied. 
“Most people don't realize this. If the 
flower is conspicuous, as in the case of the 
magnolia and the dogwood and the haw- 
thorn, they notice and admire it. If the 
fruit is an apple or an orange, or an edible 
nut like the pecan or the walnut, they 
know all about that! But there are 
millions of trees going through their annual 
business of flowering and fruiting, and 
only the true lover of trees knows or cares 
whether the crop is good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. 

“Yet these flowers and fruits—the 
seeds—are often beautiful and sometimes 
extraordinarily interesting. The maple 
seed, for instance, is a lovely thing; andi 
is exquisitely designed for its purpose, 
which is to be carried abroad by the wind 
to insure wide distribution. Next spring, 
study the maple seeds—their changing 
color, their curious winged shape, and 
their marvelous structure. It will interest 
you in a phase of tree life to which the 
average person pays no attention." 


"De MANY people,” I asked, “have a 
special affection for some one tree?" 

*"There's no doubt about that!" he 
said. ''I have known people to grieve over 
the loss of a beloved tree. If there is a 
particularly fine tree in a town, practically 
the entire community has a real affection 
for it and pride in it. A beautiful tree is 
known and loved by the peopie of a whole 
countryside. I knew of 2 man here in 
New England who, whenever he passed a 
certain magnificent elm, always took off 
his hat, as a tribute of respect and af- 
fection. 

“A farmer will sometimes sacrifice the 
crop-yield from a good bit of ground, 
rather than cut down a tree he loves. I 
have known people to make periodical 
pilgrimages, sometimes long ones, and on 
foot, just to visit a beloved tree. 

“Speaking of pilgrimages—and of au- 
tumn,” he went on, “‘the Japanese have a 
custom which I think we Americans 
might well adopt. 

“Their trees, like our own, are at the 
height of their autumnal splendor in 
October. When this pageant of nature is 
at its finest, the schools close their doors; 
and thousands of pupils, from the little 
children in the primary classes to the boys 
and girls in the high schools and colleges, 
literally take to the woods. 

“Under the care of their teachers and 
professors, they spend several days mak- 
ing excursions to places which are famous 
for their beauty at this season. The rail- 
roads issue special tickets at reduced rates. 

* When I was in Japan, I saw these 
young people—thousands of them, from 
eight to twenty years old—on these happy 
pilgrimages, learning to see and to love 
what is so beautiful and so wholesome for | 
mind and body. Of all the pleasant 
memories I have of that charming coun- 
try, this one is the most vivid. I wish I 
could see the same custom introduced here 
in my own country." 

: +e eb + | 
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DANDRUFF? 


Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about dandruff, 
that unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to 
both women and men. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease that no intelligent, fastidious person 
can afford to neglect. Because so often it is a 
warning of more serious scalp trouble—possi- 
bly baldness. 

There is one ideal treatment to 
control dandruff conditions — the 
systematic use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. It really works wonders 
this way. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff 


LIST 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


is not complicated. You simply douse it 
on your scalp, full strength, and massage 
thoroughly. You'll enjoy the cleansing, re- 
freshing effect. And you will be amazed to see 
how this treatment, followed systematically, 
does the trick. 

Moreover, Listerine will not 
discolor the hair nor will it stain 
fabrics. And it is not greasy. 
Try Listerine for dandruff. 
You'll be delighted with the 
results.— Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Cost Power Travel! 


NE-SEVENTH the cost of running 

a low priced automobile! Half 
the cost of street car travel! Always 
ready for a comfortable ride. Con- 
venient — dependable — economical. 
Easier to ride and control than a 
bicycle—safe. Ample power for 
all conditions. 


First cost is also surprisingly low. 
Complete, with 3-speed transmission 


and full electric equip- 
ment, f. o. b. Milwaukee $235 
Harvey-Davipson Motor Co. 
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convenient Pay- As - You- 
Ride Plan. Send us the 
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Dept, A. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Unsung Heroes I Have Known 
(Continued from page 13) 


want you boys to do is to behave natu- 
rally,? he told the grinning mariners. 
“ Don't pay any attention to the audience. 
Forget that you are on the stage. Just 
go ahead, and do exactly as you would 
during a gale at sea." 

They followed his instructions to the 
letter. Yet the morning following the 
premiére, no fewer than four New York 
critics commented on the fact that the 
crew was awkward and unconvincing, and 
that Woods had better engage extras who 
knew how to play sailors’ parts! So the 
second night Woods replaced the seamen 
with actors, who hitched up their trousers, 
spat on.their hands, and strode the heav- 
ing decks with an exaggerated roll to their 
gait. Thereupon, everyone was satished 
and the play had a long and successful 
run. 


XCEPT in so far as I maintain that 
every man is entitled to a fair trial at 
the bar of public opinion, I hold no brief 
for the missionary. Perhaps my.impartial- 
ity as a witness will be more apparent 
when I remark that I am not a frequent, 
much less a regular, church attendant;that 
I am not a member of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. P. S. C. E., a Bible class, or any church; 
in fact, that I am not even religious in the 
orthodox meaning of the word. Moreover, 
I do not approve all forms of missionary 
effort, nor do I think that all missionaries 
are temperamentally fitted for their work, 
any more than I Relieve that all army 
eens are good soldiers, or that all 
ambassadors are good diplomats. But I 
have known missionaries, and have ob- 
served the results of their labors in every 
great field of evangelistic endeavor, from 
Persia to Polynesia, from the Congo to the 
China Seas, and it irritates and angers me 
to hear missionairies and their work con- 
demned and derided by persons who are 
speaking from malice, prejudice, or igno- 
rance. 1 am a roving writer, and my job 
takes me to the four corners of the earth. 
That’s why I can speak first hand about 
so many missionaries. 

It has often seemed to me that no class 
of public servant—I use the term in its 
broader sense—has been so persistently 
maligned, and is so generally misunder- 
stood. as the missionary. He has been 
showered with abuse by slave traders, 
opium smugglers, rum runners, brutal 
employers, tyrannical officials. He has 
been held up to ridicule as a smug, sanc- 
timonious, psalm-singing, now-let-us-pray- 
dear-brethern individual, with a Bible in 
his hand and a hymnal under his arm. He 
is often depicted in books and plays as 
either a hypocrite or a fanatic, who spends 
his life striving to convert heathen who 
do not wish to be converted; who regards 
smoking, card playing, and dancing as 
inventions of the devil; and who is a 
constant source of irritation and trouble 
both to his own Government and to that 
of the country in which he is stationed. 

In Asiatic Turkey, where I lived for 
several years, one frequently heard the 
remark, “First the consul, then the mis- 
sionary, then the gunboat.” Yet, though 
maligned, misrepresented, miserably un- 


derpaid, often desperately lonely, fre- 
quently facing death from disease, savage 
animals, or still more savage men, he has 
pursued the tasks assigned to him with a 
courage and devotion which merit the 
admiration of every right-thinking man 
and woman, and the gratitude of every 
Government having colonial possessions. 

To those of us who have formed our 
estimate of the missionary at first hand, 
in the dark and far-off places, the carica- 
tures of him which are presented to the 
public in the comic papers and on tle 
stage are screamingly funny—but not in 
the way their authors intend. Far from 
being meek and submissive, as he has 
been painted, the average missionary, as I 
have found him, is a hard-as-nails, tough- 
as-rawhide, two-fisted he-man. 

An outstanding example of this type of 
missionary is the Rev. e Pathé Brandsma, 
Father Superior of the Mission of the 
sd of Mill Hill, at Basankusu, on the 

er Congo. A year or so ago I traveled 
ae him for upward of a thousand miles 
along that mighty river. Though well 
advanced in age, and just completing 
fourteen years of uninterrupted service in 
the deadliest portion of the sleeping-sick- 
ness country, he was as hard and fit as a 
college athlete. Incidentally, he played 
bridge like a member of the Portland Club 
and was one of the most fascinating racon- 
teurs to whom I have ever listened. And, 
because he possessed the courage of a lion, 
he was regarded by the cannibal popula- 
tion of a region as large as many a Euro- 
pean kingdom with awe and admiration. 


ONE of his exploits had occurred some 
months before I met him. While the 
steamer on which he was traveling was 
tied up at a wood-post, a violent quarrel 
suddenly broke out between rival bands 
of natives, each eager to obtain the job of 
putting aboard the fuel. The blacks were 
in a murderous mood, and in an instant 
there developed a situation fraught with 
peril for the white passengers. When the 
Swedish skipper sought to quell the dis- 
turbance, the natives promptly dropped 
their own differences and turned their 
attention to the steamer with its load of 
Europeans. They were cannibals, the 
nearest garrison was a long day’s journey 
distant, and it looked for a time as though 
the tragedy of the “Ville de Bruges,” 
whose entire crew had been massacred in 
the same vicinity some years before, would 
be enacted over again. It was not the 
brawny captain who saved the situation, 
or the hard-boiled traders, or the Belgian 
officers with their rows of medal ribbons. 
It was my friend the missionary. Heedless 
of the threatening knives and the rain of 
spears, he sprang ashore, fought his way 
into the midst of that seething savage 
throng, caught the two ringleaders by the 
throat, and smashed their heads together 
as though they were coconuts, dropped 
another in his tracks with a right-hander 
to the jaw, picked a fourth up bodily and 
hurled him into the stream. Before the 
fury of his onslaught the blacks had halted 
in indecision; now, beneath the stinging 
lash of his reproaches, delivered in the, 
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vernacular, they sullenly retreated; then, 
overcome by panic, turned and ran. 
Arranging his disordered garments, Father 
Brandsma returned to his interrupted 
game of bridge. 

“What was the last bid?" he asked 
calmly, as though he had been called out 
to answer the telephone. “Oh, yes, I 
remember now. Someone made it four 
of clubs and I doubled him." 

Once, while crossing the Pacific, I heard 
a loud-mouthed frequenter of the ship's 
bar noisily declaiming against the mis- 
sionaries. 

“ But," I ventured to remark, “you are 
only generalizing. Let's get down to 
brass tacks. Just what is it that you have 
against them?" 

“Well,” he stammered, betraying some 
embarrassment, “the missionary is always 
sticking his nose in where he isn't wanted, 
meddling with things that don't concern 
him. e’s a sniveling, sanctimonious 
milksop—not a regular fellow; if you know 
what I mean." 

A sniveling, sanctimonious milksop! It 
is to laugh. Ask the Arabs of Tunisia and 
Algeria whether it was the French officers 
in their scarlet breeches and gold-laced 


képis, or Cardinal Lavigerie, the fighting ` 


founder of the White Fathers, who 
smashed the slave trade in the Sahara, 
conciliated the desert tribes, and laid the 
foundations for France's North African 
empire. Ask the Swahilis of the East 
Coast why David Livingstone's native 
porters bore the dead body of the great 
missionary-statesman across two thou- 
sand miles of malarial swamp and steam- 
ing jungle to Zanzibar. 

Pry asking the people of Oregon 
and Washington whether it was the frock- 
coated politicians, squabbling in the halls 
of Congress, or the buckskin-clad mis- 
sionary, Marcus Whitman, riding on 
horseback across the continent in the 
depths of winter, who saved the Pacific 
Northwest to the Union. Ask the Eskimos 
and fishermen of Labrador if "'sniveling 
milksop" describes Wilfred Grenfell, who, 
for a third of a century, jeering at storms 
which have appalled the stoutest seamen, 
has driven his little mission steamer up 
and down the terrible Starvation Coast, 
saving thousands of human beings from 
death by consumption, scurvy, or famine. 


[ET me tell you a little about Doctor 
Grenfell, the slight, slim, smiling, quiet- 
mannered man whom King George some 
years ago made a Companion of the Bath, 
an honor usually reserved for victorious 
generals, successful diplomats, eminent 
statesmen. When he came out to Labra- 
dor, four-and-thirty years ago, the condi- 
tions which existed along that desolate 
shore were appalling. There was not a 
hospital on the whole coast, and not a 
doctor, save one who came a few times 
each summer on the mail steamer. Pov- 
erty and disease were unchecked. An 
insidious system of debt slavery to traders 
prevailed, made possible by almost uni- 
versal ignorance and illiteracy. 

Grenfell recognized. that here was a 
field of endeavor which promised to 
occupy fully the lifetime of a strong man. 
But, thanks to his indefatigable energy 
and indomitable courage, all that is 
changed. Schools and hospitals have been 
built, and an industrial home, where the 
natives are taught various trades, has been 


erected; power plants, carpenter and 
machine shops, radio stations, have sprung 
up; coóperat ve stores have been estab- 
lished. The four specters of the frozen 
North—scurvy, anemia, consumption, and 
starvation—have been routed. 

Not only has Grenfell accomplished all 
this virtually single-handed, but, by his 
skill and daring as a sailor, and his en- 
durance in standing watches after long 
sieges with patients in the little harbors, 
he has earned the amazement and admira- 
tion of the entire coast, whose population 
is perhaps the hardiest in the world. 


I HAVE sought to make it amply clear 
that my object in writing this article is 
not tochampion foreign missions (of which, 
as I have said elsewhere, I do not wholly 
approve), but rather to paint a truthful 
picture of the modern missionary. Yet 
more than once, in my journeyings up and 
down the world, I have heard testimony 
in favor of mission work from lips more 
accustomed to profanity than to praying. 

Several years ago, while on my way to 
India, a missionary returning to his post 
in the Shan country made an appeal for 
funds to carry on his work. To the aston- 
ishment of everyone on board, the first 
man to answer the appeal was a red- 
faced, loud-voiced, hard-boiled Ango- 
Indian, who throughout the voyage had 
been conspicuous for his profanity, gam- 
bling, and drinking. Yet the denomination 
of the bank note which he laid upon the 
plate made the missionary gasp. That 
evening I chanced to fall into conversation 
with the man in the smoke-room. 

“If I hadn't seen the size of your con- 
tribution to the missionary," I said to him, 
half jokingly, “I shouldn't have taken you 
for a religious man.” 

“Im not religious!’’ he snorted. 
“‘Haven’t been inside a church since I was 
a kid. Don't take any stock in sky pilots 
as a general thing. But I’m strong for the 
missionaries. Any time one of them passes 
the hat you can count me in.” 

“You see," he continued, "it's not a 
question of sentiment with me, but of 
cash. I own a big timber property in 
Upper Burmah. Got a lot of young men 
out there as overseers and gaugers and 
clerks and the like. In the old days it was 
hard keeping 'em straight. They cheated 
me and stole from me and lied to me, and 
got into rows over native women, and 
drank themselves to death. Why, I never 
dared to go away for more than a week at 
a time for fear of what might happen 
while I was gone. 

“Then a missionary came along—a real 
he-man. He opened up a little clubhouse, 
and organized an orchestra, and cricket 
and football teams, and got up gymkhanas 
and amateur theatricals, and all that sort 
of thing. In a year you wouldn't have 
known the place. Now I'm just returning 
from a visit to England. Been away six 
months. But when I get back I know that 
I'll find everything running as smoothly 
as when I left. That's why you can count 
on me to do something handsome when 
it comes to helping the missionaries. Hi! 
vou good-for-nothing limb of Satan," 
he shouted at the waiter, "bring us 
another round of drinks!” 

Save in his devotion to dutv, the mis- 
sionary of to-day has little in common 
with those early zealots who carried the 
gospel into. the earth's dark places. be- 
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I JUST RECEIVED THIS LETTER: 


Dear Jim: 

I'm a peddler—a paint peddler. 
Just plain paint. You know —house 
paint, barn paint, mill and factory 
paint. 

- Asone salesmanto anotherthough, 


I. want to tell you that your trio of 
Gloom Chasersisthe bestever. They 


the bell. 

y. ever since you've made 'em 
I've been Smilin’ Thru your lather, 
balm and powder every morning: 
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In one way, I'm practically a paint 
salesman myself. 

I'm selling nature's own face paint 
—a good complexion. Your physiog- 
nomy is my territory. 

Suppose tomorrow A. M. you begin the 
Shaving sprint with a coat of Mennen lather 
+super-moist, triple strength. Mixes with 
any local water. Whips the fight out of the 
toughest, scrappiest crop of whiskers that 
ever bristled up to à keen-edged blade—and 
whips them until they purr. One round of 
the razor flips them off without a twinge. 

You get a shave that's an asset —quick, 
close and flattering. Our scientists call this 
Mennen beard taming process dermutation. 
You'll call it transfor mation. 

Then try a few squirts of Mennen Skin 
Balm in the wake of the razor blade. At 
first it bites agreeably — that’s the antiseptic, 
astringent touch, Then it briskly stimulates 
the circulation—sets the skin a-tingling. 
You know you like it, right on the spot. 
Your mirror will convince you that you 
want it. Your face looks healthy, smooth, un- 
blemished. Skin Balm comes in leak-proof 
form in handy tubes. Fifty cents a throw. 

For the final touch of good grooming, flick 
a film of Talcum for Men over all. Neutral 
intone. Doesn’t show on the face. So mildly 
perfumed, even an inquiring public won't 
smell out your secret. That's the Mennen 
Shave in toto. You'll want to be initiated. 
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cause they felt “the call.” He must be 
as well fitted for his chosen work as an 
army ofħcer, or an engineer, or a consul, 
for the great missionary organizations in 
Europe and America long ago came to 
the realization that an untrained man, no 
matter how sincere or zealous, was likel 
to accomplish far more harm than ped: 
As the missionary is often stationed at 
some remote outpost, hundreds of miles 
beyond even the fringes of civilization, he 
must combine the versatility of a jack- 
of-all-trades with the resourcefulness of 
a Robinson Crusoe. He must be, as it 
were, self-contained, an administrator, a 
teacher, a preacher, a doctor, an architect, 
a carpenter, a machinist, a farmer, an 
engineer, and a practical business man 
in one. 

In most countries he must speak at 
least one European tongue in addition to 
the native language, and one or more 
dialects. He must be tactful and diplo- 
matic, for he is frequently called upon to 
adjust disputes between the natives and 
the white settlers, and he must retain the 
confidence and friendship of both, if his 
usefulness is to continue. And for all these 
qualities, the possession of which would 
ensure him success in almost any field of 
endeavor, he rarely receives more than a 
hundred dollars a month, and is usually 
permitted to go home only once in four 
years. 


NE of the most interesting American 

missions I have ever visited is the 
station maintained by the Disciples of 
Christ, at Bolenge, on the Upper Congo. 
Bolenge is situated at the point where the 
river intersects the equator, so that in pur- 
suance of his daily routine a missionary 
may be in the Northern Hemisphere one 
moment and the next moment in the 
southern. (When an English globe-trotter 
patronizingly asked one of the women 
workers at Bolenge, whom he met on the 
ocean liner, if she had ever crossed the 
Line, she replied demurely, “Why, yes, 
I suppose I must have. You see, the 
equator runs through my kitchen.") 

My wife insists that I am prejudiced in 
favor of Bolenge, because we there sat 
down to the best meal we had in Africa. 
But what really aroused mv interest and 
admiration was the amazing variety of 
activities in which the four Americans and 
their wives, who comprise the staff, were 
engaged, and in all of which they displayed 
marked competence. To begin with, they 
had themselves designed and built the 
plant, which consists of four residences, 
a church, a hospital, a school, a girls' 
dormitory, and a large, well-planned in- 
dustrial building. 

In addition .to conducting the large 
main school for boys and girls of all ages, 
and one hundred and twenty-two outpost 
schools scattered over a territory larger 
than some of our Western states, these 
eight Americans operate a sawmill, a 
wood-working shop, a blacksmith shop, a 
shipyard, where they repair and even 
build small river steamers and launches, a 
brick kiln, which provided all the bricks 
used in the construction of the large 
industrial building, a printing plant, where 
a weekly newspaper and numerous text- 
books are printed, a hospital, a dispensary, 
an up-to-date experimental farm, a dairy, 
a citrus grove, and a large vegetable 
garden. 


|| 

Where in the United States could you . 
find four families capable of carrying on 
so many and such diversified. activities 

and carrying them on efficiently, aided | 
only by negroes not long emerged from 

savagery and cannibalism? he only | 
parallel that I can recall is the story of the 
Swiss Family Robinson. It might be said, 
indeed, of the. Yankee missionary that 


There isn't a job on the top o' the earth that 
the beggar don't know, nor do— 

You can leave 'im at night on a bald man’s 
'ead to paddle 'is own canoe. 


Q* ALL the privations which these vol- 
untary exiles are called upon to en- 
dure, loneliness is perhaps the most trying. 
There is something pathetic in the im- 
patience with which they look forward to 
the infrequent mail days—sometimes three 
months apart—and the eagerness with 
which they devour the letters from home. 

I remember a missionary whom I met 
on the borders of Nyasaland describing 
how he and his family followed, day by 
day, the course of the Christmas mails. 
They had a big calendar pinned up in the 
living-room of the mission, and when the 
mails left New York they encircled the 
date with a red pencil mark. Another red 
circle indicated the date when the mail 
steamer left Southampton, a third when 
it was due at Cape Town, and a fourth 
when the mail train would reach the end 
of steel, where the mails would be trans- 
ferred to a wagon for the long, slow jour- 
ney into the African bush. 

At length the great day approached 
when the mail cart was due to arrive at 
the nearest post office, a hundred miles 
away. Then, refusing to trust a native 
runner, the missionary set out on his 
bicycle, allowing three days in which to 
make the journey. Obtaining the precious 
pouch, he started for home, following a 
rough and winding footpath through the 
jungle. 

On the day before Christmas, when still 
forty miles from his destination, he en- 
countered in the narrow trail a pair of 
lions. They did not offer to attack him, 
but neither did they retreat. He had no 
rifle, there was no other road, and it was 
obviously impossible to go on; so he sat 
down and waited. Not until darkness was 
at hand did the lions take their departure. 
To traverse forty miles of African jungle 
in the night is not a venture to be under- 
taken lightly, but, knowing how anxiously 
the letters which he carried were awaited, 
he decided to push on. Like a Santa Claus 
of the tropics, laden with pouches and 
parcels, he strode into the mission station 
on Christmas morning. 

Encounters with wild animals are com- 
monplaces in the lives of many mission- 
aries, as witness the story told me by Mrs. 
Emery Ross, the young and charming 
wife of the head of the American mission 
at Bolenge. A few months before our 
visit to the station she, with her two small 
children, had accompanied her husband 
on a tour of inspection up a tributary of 
the Congo, making the journey in a 
mission launch. One morning, her hus- 
band being absent on a visit to a nearby 
village, Mrs. Ross was seated on the deck 
of the launch, which was moored alongside 
the bank, busy with her sewing. Her 
children were playing on a spit of sand 
which projected into the river a hundred 
yards away. So quiet and peaceful was 
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Trickle Charger 


MODEL K. With 6-volt “A” 
batteries can be left on con- 
tinuous or trickle charge thus 
automatically keeping the 
battery at full power. With 
4-volt batteries can be used 
as an intermittent charger. 
Or as a trickle charger if a re- 
sistance is added. Charging 
rate about .5 ampere. Over 
200,000 in use. Price$10. West 
of Rockies $10.50. (In Cane 
ada $15.) 


Balkite Coina 


When connected to your 
“A” battery supplies auto- 
matic power to both "A 
and "B" circuits, Coari 
by the filament switch on 
your set. Entirely automatic 
in operation. Can be put ei- 
ther near the set or in a re- 
mote location. Will serve any 
set now using either 4 or 6e 
volt “A” batteries and re- 
quiring not more than 30 
milliamperes at 135 volts of 
"B" current— practically all 
sets of up to 8 tubes. Price 
$59.50. (In Canada $83.) 


All Balkite Radio Power Units 
operate from 110-120 volts AC 
current with models for both 60 
and 50 cycles. The new Balkite 
Charger is also made m a spe- 
cial model for 25-40 cycles. 
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into a light socket receiver 


To enjoy the convenience of a light 
socket set you need not discard your 
present receiver. Add the new Balkite 
“B” and the new Balkite Charger 
instead. 


Balkite "B"—the unique "B" power 


'supply— eliminates " B" batteries en- 


tirely and supplies ^B" current from 
the light socket. The new Balkite “B”- 
W at $27.50* serves any set of 5 tubes 
or less where 67 to 90 volts are re- 
quired. Balkite“B”-X at $42* servessets 
of up to 135 volts and 8 tubes. Balkite 
“B”-Y at $69* serves any standard set. 

The new Balkite Charger at $19.50,* 
with both high andlow 
charging rates, is the 
most convenient of all 
methods of charging 
your "A" battery. At 
lowrateitcan belefton 
continuous or trickle 


Tbe Balkite 
Radio Symphony Concerts 
with W ALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


rate quickly brings the battery to full 
charge. This new charger gives you 
the advantages of both trickle and 
high-rate charging. 

Both Balkite “B” and the Balkite 
Charger are entirely noiseless in oper- 
ation. Both are permanent pieces cf 
equipment, with nothing to wear out 
or replace. Other than a slight con- 
sumption of household current, their 
first cost is the last. Both are built to 
conform with the standards of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Over 600,000 radio sets — one 
of every ten—are already Balkite 
equipped. Add these 
two Balkite Units to 
your receiver now. 
Then you too will 
know the conven- 
ience of Balkite Light 
Socket Operation. 


‘charge. Thus it auto- 


matically keeps your 
battery at full power. 
With heavy-duty sets, 
large sets, or sets in 
constant use where ex- 
cessive “A” current is 
required, a few hours’ 
operation at the high 


These concerts will be broad- 
cast every other Saturday Eve- 
ning, beginning with October 
23d. On intervening Saturdays 
Mr. Damrosch will give a piano 
lecture recital alone. At 9 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over a 
group of 12 stations: WEAF, 
WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, 
WSIA, WTAM,WWJ,WGN, 
KSD, WCCO, WDAF. 


Then you too will 
know the convenience 
of owning a radio set 
always ready to oper- 
ate at peak power. Ask 
your dealer. Fansteel 
Products Company, 
Inc., North Chicago, 
Illinois. 


#Balkite Charger $20 West of Rockies. In Canada: Charger $27.50; 


B'"-W $39; "B"-X $59.50; "B'"-Y $96. 


Balkite 


Radio Power Units 


vert your radio set 
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URING service hours 

D YALE Batteries deliver a 

steady stream of pulsing 

+ power. Because of their excep- 

tional recuperative powers while 

s idle, they yield a premium — a 

PLUS supply — of power! That 

is why YALE Batteries live 

longer—why they cost you /ess 
per hour of reception! 


For uniform, uninterrupted 
radio reception and /ess costly 
radio hours demand YALE! } 


> + 


YALE Makes Every Type of 

*A", “BY and "C^ Batte: 

Your Dialer u wll recommend tbe 
correct one for YOUR set. 


R— 4- 


YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 


YALE 


RADIO 
Batteries 


“A YALE Battery for 


Every Battery Need" 


leads to the Kurdish quarter. 


the scene that, had it not been for the 
tropical vegetation and the dense wall of 
jungle which rose a few yards back from 
the river’s edge, she might have been on a 
stream in New England. But the brood- 
ing silence was suddenly interrupted by a 
chorus of piercing screams. Their cause 
was apparent at a glance. Two hippos, 
emerging silently from the river, had cut 
the children off from the bank. Realizing 
that she could not hope to reach them in 
time, she darted into the cabin, snatched 
up her husband’s rifle and, beforé the 
terrified youngsters fully realized their 
peril, had driven off the monsters with a 
stream of well-aimed shots. 

Few people realize, I imagine, the 
political influence exerted by missionaries 
in the lands where they are stationed or 
the contributions which they have made 
to modern history. For upward of half a 
century, Dr. Daniel Bliss and his son, 
Dr. Howard Bliss, who succeeded him as 
president of the American University at 
Beirut, were the uncrowned rulers of 
Syria, Sultan Abdul-Hamid having such 
respect for their judgment and such 
confidence in their fairness, that he took 
their advice on questions of Syrian policy 
in preference to that of his own officials. 

During the early years of the World 
War, German secret agents made desper- 


ate attempts to induce the restless tribes: 


of southern Morocco to rise against the 
French, who had been compelled to 
summon virtually all the white troops in 
the protectorate to Europe. That- the 
pet failed, that the great caids of the 


igh Atlas remained loyal to France, and. 


that the tricolor continued to fly over 
Morocco, was largely due to the activities 
of a young French nobleman, Vicomte 
Charles de Foucauld, who had exchanged 
the glittering uniform of a cávalry officer 
for the somber habit of a Trappist mis- 
sionary. The men whom he foiled took 
their revenge,” however, for at their 
instigation a band of Touaregs raided his 
lonely post, half fort, half mission-station, 
and murdemd the soldier-missionary on 
his own altar. s 


ID you ever chance to hear of William 
Ambrose Shedd, who has been called 
“the Moses’ of the “Assyrians”? 
thought. not. 


tention in the newspapers. Yet his name 


is still one to conjure with in those wild” 


mountain lands under the shadow of 
Mount Ararat, where Russia, Persia, and 
Turkey meet. 

When the Great War broke out he was 
in charge of the Presbyterian mission at 
Urmia, in northwestern Persia. Because 
of his knowledge of conditions and his 
influence with the people, the Department 
of State asked him to act as American 
consul and to take charge of the American 
relief work. The stories of his coolness and 
courage have become almost legendary in 
that barbaric region. One day Doctor 
Shedd was at dinner when his servant 
burst into the mission. 

“The Kurds are raiding the Assyrian 
quarter!" he cried. “They have taken 
three Christian girls and are carrying them 
off. They have just passed the gate.’ 

Arming himself only with a walking 
stick, Doctor Shedd ran out of the house 
and hastened up the steep road which 
Here he 


No? 1. 


He néver received much a= 


was confronted by a group of savage 
tribesmen, their sashes bristling with 
pistols and daggers. 

“T’ve come to get those girls," he 
said quietly, looking the Kurdish leader 
squarely in the eye. And, so dominating 
was his personality, so unflinching his 
courage, that the girls were surrendered. 

In the late spring of 1918, when Urmia 
was packed with Christian refugees, word 
came that a combined force of Turks and 
Kurds was advancing upon the city. And 
hastening up from the southward, though 
still many dave march away, as the mis- 
sionary knew, was a British relief expedi- 
tion. "We must hold on," said Doctor 
Shedd, “until the British arrive." And, 
because this lone American said they 
must, the people held on. It seemed 
as though the man was everywhere, do- 
ing everything—organizing the defense. 
strengthening the fortifications, caring 
for the sick and wounded. 


BET toward the close of July, panic 
suddenly seized upon the population, 
and, despite the pleadings of Doctor Shedd, 
the people began to stream southward to- 
ward Mesopotamia in a mad hegira. Find- 
ing himself powerless to check the flight, 
Doctor Shedd took charge of it, arranging 


for food supplies, commandeering wagons 


for the women and children, organizing 


«the men capable of bearing arms into a 


semblance of military formation. In a 
remarkable series of rear-guard actions, 
he fought off the Turks and Kurds, who 
snarled like wolves at the heels of the 
retreating Christians. He was a con- 
spicuous target as he rode along the firing- 
line encouraging his men, but he bore a 
charmed life, so the Assyrians believed, 
for no bullet harmed him. But the end 
was near, for his little fighting force was 
being Baud pushed back by the enemy, 
and his supply of ammunition was almost 
exhausted. Hos came on the sixth day of 
the retreat, when the refugees saw, ap- 
proaching ‘from the south, a rolling cloud 
of dust. The sun, striking through the yel- 
low murk, shone upon the barrels of car- 
bines and tipsoflances. It was the British 
cavalry. But, had it not been for Shedd, 
they would have arrived toolate. It was 
his brilliant strategy which had saved 


from massacre fifty thousand Christians. 


With the coming of the troops, the 
American's strength suddenly failed him. 
He crawled into a covered cart beside the 
road, and there he died that night, while, 
all urfknowing, the thousands whom he 
had *saved surged by to safety. The 


‘British officers buried him upon a moun- 


tain slope overlooking the valley in which 
he had made his last stand, strewing the 
grave with grass that it might not be 
discovered and desecrated by the enemv. 
They still pray for him in the village 
churches of the Assyrians, but he has been 
forgotten by his own people. It is such 
men as William Ambrose Shedd that the 
great English master-singer must have 
had in mind when he wrote: 


We preach in advance of the Army, 

We skirmish ahead of the Church, 

With never a gun boat to help us 

When we're scuppered and left in the lurch. 
But we know as the cartridges finish, 

And we're filed on our last little shelves, 
That the Légion that never was ‘listed 
Will send us as good as ourselves. 
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As the last authentic word of science, RCA lighting socket sets have increased 
their leadership by performance, not promise, and have been road-tested and 
certified by popular choice. 


kicia 


Steadily the demand for 
RCA lightingsocket sets has 
been growing. RCA was 
aware when it introduced 
these sets that they would 
establish new and higher 
standards for radioanda 
desire for replacement of 
ordinary sets. 


From the first blueprint 
these RCA lighting socket 
sets were built to be oper- 
ated from house current and 
should not be confused 
with ordinary sets to which 
some power devices are 
“adjusted.” 


Consistently the quality of 
these lighting socket sets 
has improved, as all Radi- 
olas have improved. Today 
the leading homes in every 
neighborhood have Radi- 
olas—tried, tested and per- 
fected. 


In all Radiolas the goal of 
the scientists—the scientists 
of RCA, General Electric 
and Westinghouse— has 
been complete naturalness 
of voice and music. 


In radio, it is reality that 
counts. Tune in a Radiola 
28—with the power Loud- 


) t 
Buy wiin conndence 


where you ec this si 
C RADIO CO 


RCA Loudspeaker 104, complete, 


$275 


A. C. Package, for adapting Radiola 


AMERICA 


MAKERS 


Radiola 28, with eight Radiotrons, 


$260 


28 for use without batteries, $35 


A~Radiola 


MADE BY = THE 


E- RADIOTRON 


* OF 


NCW YOKK > CHICAGO 


~- SAN ERANCISC 


oe 


speaker 104acrosstheroom. 

urn a single control to the 
station, and leave it— fixed. 
Turn up the music to the 
actual volume that would 
reach your ears at a concert. 
And every listener will sit 
as rapt and silent as though 
the singer were in the room. 
The spell is real! 


This is what the research 
laboratories of “pure 
science” have done for the 
RCA Radiola. They found 
that radio held possibili- 
ties of true tone reproduc- 
tion that no instrument ever 
had before. And they have 
developed these possibili- 
ties into the present Radi- 
olas. 


They have built sets that 
operate perfectly without 
batteries—on the house cur- 
rent. They have found a way 
to use this current to am- 
plify to great power, the 
weak signals that come into 
a radio set, until the origin- 
al volume—even ofa whole 
orchestra— can actually be 
duplicated with no distortion. 


Tune in a Radiola to fine 
music and all these things 
meanmorethan just good re- 
ception. They mean reality! 
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Trezor, 


the wrist-watch, 


now reduced to 
SON ou dog 


oe 9 


NEVER before has so fine a 
watch sold as low as $3.50. 
At this new reduced price, 
Tip-Top sets a new price- 
and-quality standard. 

Go to your nearest deal- 
er's today, and note Tip- 
Top's trimness and sturdi- 
ness—its rugged strength 
that stands the roughest 
wear. Note Tip-Top's angle 
on the strap, too. It makes 
time-telling easy—does away 
with neck or wrist twisting. 

But Tip-Top's surpassing 
excellence is its beauty. 
Octagon case, cubist numer- 
als,open hands, beveled crys- 
tal, sunk second dial. 

The silver-dialed Tip-Top 
is $3.50. Radium, $4.00. 
See also Tip-Top, the pocket- 
watch. Like the wrist- 
watch, but pocket-sized. 
Silver dial, $1.50. Radium, 
$2.25. Slightly higher in 
Canada. 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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Captain McLeod Rescues Ships from 
the Clutch of Davy Jones 


(Continued from page 25) 


the flames would burst out afresh. But, 
fortunately, the weather was fair, with 
almost no wind. 

“We got to work early Friday morning. 
I had [465 called just after midnight; 
and I didn't have another wink of sleep 
until almost noon on Sunday—about sixty 
hours." 

“How did you manage it?” I asked. 

“On hard work and black coffee," he 
said. "In my years at sea I had found 
that liquor is not a success as a stimulant. 
I didn't use it myself, anyway; but, ac- 
cording to custom, it was served to the 
men when they had to keep going for long 
stretches. It, would buck them up for a 
little while; but the reaction would leave 
them in worse shape than before. 

“Well, we went up as close to the burn- 
ing vessel as was safe, and started pump- 
ing more water into her. But I soon found 
that we couldn't put out the fires unless 
we could get her into still water. 

“We managed to unshackle one of her 
anchors, but not the other one. So we got 
that anchor chain across our own deck and 
cut through it. It doesn't take any time 
at all to tell what we did; but it took two 
days to do it! We began Friday morning 
at eight o'clock. Sunday morning, at the 
same hour, we had her free and clear, had 
a line fast to her, and were ready to bring 
our big bonfire into port. 

“But she was a vessel of about sixteen 
hundred tons, while the *Hustler' was only 
about ninety tons. You wouldn't think we 
could have towed a boat more than sixteen 
times our weight, would you? I doubted 
it myself, and' sent a message asking for 
help. But instead of waiting for it to 
come, I made a start, with the ‘Hustler’ 
at one end of a manila rope about the size 
of your wrist, and the ‘Emma T. Crowell’ 
at the other end. A hundred fathoms of 
this rope, six hundred feet, between us. 
And we brought her in without any help," 
he added with a little flash of pride. 

“When we got her in still water, we put 
out the fire. Most of her cargo, worth 
thousands of dollars, was saved. She was 
repaired and put back into service. So it 
wasn't a bad Friday-to-Sunday job, was 
itl 


“WE HAVE plenty that last longer,” 
he went on grimly. “Several years 
later, in February, 1895, the steamship ‘St. 
Paul’ went ashore on the Jersey coast. It 
was a gently sloping beach, with six or 
seven feet of sand on top of clay. During 
a dense fog one night, the ‘St. Paul’ stuck 
her nose into this sand-and-clay bottom, 
so hard that she couldn’t get off. 

“She was drawing 23 feet. Yet she 
drove in at a point where there was only 
13 feet of water! She loomed up there like 
a skyscraper. 

“Twas called at two in the morning, and 
we reached the scene of the accident a few 
hours later. The ‘St. Paul’ was a big 
steamship for those days; 535 feet long. 
She was carrying a good passenger list and 
also $1,500,000 in gold. So the owners had 
called on both the Chapman and the 


Merritt wrecking companies. Each com- 


pany sent a vessel; and the job was so big 
that we worked together.” 

“How could you get her off?” I asked. 
“A ship drawing 23 feet can’t possibly be 
floated in 13 feet of water.” 

“Certainly not," he agreed. ** You’ve 
got to get her out to where she will float.” 

“How big was she?” I asked. 

“Over 10,000 tons,” he replied, smiling; 
“and our two wrecking vessels . couldn't 
muster 4,000 tons between them. We 
couldn't pull her out of the mud. She had 
to pull herself out!” 

“Tt sounds impossible," I protested. 

“Oh no!" he said. “All it needed was 

spin wer. ay of both! 
t was a job where, as the saying goes, 
* "Tis dogged does it.’ R 


ss E BEGAN by doing several thin 
Wii at once. The ‘St. Paul's? par 
sengers and gold were taken off, sent up to 
New York, and she was lightened of every- 
thing else that could be easily removed. 

* Meanwhile, we had carried tackles 
aboard her and made them fast. From 
these tackles we had four 15-inch cables; 
which means that they were about five 
inches in diameter. At the end of each 
cable was an anchor weighing five tons! 

“These anchors were dropped several 
hundred yards to seaward of the ‘St. 
Paul,’ with their four cables reaching to 
her decks. And, in addition, each of the 
wrecking vessels had a line fast to her. 

“Then we started; all pulling together. 
The wrecking boats headed saan. with 
their engines going full speed ahead. And 
the ‘St. Paul’ had her steam winches 
going, pulling at the cables attached to 
the anchors; just as you might ke hold 
of a rope, tied to a post, and pull yourself 
toward the post.” ms 

“Didn’t it drag the anchors out?" I 
asked. "rre 

“Oh no!” said the captain; “the strain 
simply drove them in hardér. - Well, we 
kept this up for eleven days before we 
got the 'St. Paul' off. The bottom was 
so flat there that we had. to pull her out 
about five hundred yards to get her into 
water deep enough to float her. 

“At first, she hardly moved at all. With 
our engines and her steam winches going, 
it was as if several thousand horses were 
pulling her. And yet she scarcely budged; 
especially at low tide." 

" Didn't the cables break?” I asked. 

"What!" he exclaimed. “Those 15- 
inch cables? Why, they'd pull the Wool- 
worth Building off its base before they'd 
break! Anyway, they dragged the ‘St. 
Paul’s’ ten thousand tons more than three 
times her length, and not one of them 
parted.” , 

“Tf vou hadn't got her off, and there 
had been a bad storm, would she have 
broken.up?”. I asked. 

“Not a big ship like the ‘St. Paul,’ un- 
damaged, and on a sandy beach," he said. 
“A vessel, named the ‘Amerique,’ went 
ashore at about the same point; and she 
stayed there a year before die was floated. 
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On the radiator, Valspar Aluminum — 
on the front door, Valspar White Enamel. 


The famous 


Valspar 
boiling water test 


Returning home to find hot water all 
over the floor would cause consternation 
in any but a Valsparred house. 


But Valspar is the waterproof, weather- 
proof, accident-proof varnish. Neither 
storm nor steam, boiling water, ice or 
snow, spilled acids or strong disinfectants 
can mar Valspar’s lustre or ever make it 
turn white. 


That’s one reason why Valspar is uni- 
versally used on all surfaces exposed to 
hard service and wear—in the kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry and nursery; on floors, 
walls, trim, furniture and on all wood- 
work throughout the house; in fact wher- 
ever you want a durable, easy-to-clean 
finish of lasting beauty. 

Outdoors, too; on the front door, porch 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The floor is Valspar- 
red. The furniture 
and trim are finished 


and garden furniture; on the car, boat and 
canoe —Valspar insures unusual service. 


Valspar comes in colors, too 


If you want Valspar in Colors, ask your 
dealer for Valspar-Enamel or Valspar 
Varnish-Stain. The Enamel covers any 
wood or metal surface just like paint, and 
at the same time offers you all of Valspar's 
lustre and waterproofness in a wide range 
of beautiful solid-covering colors. 


With Valspar Varnish-Stain you stain 
your woodwork in any one of six trans- 
parent wood colors and Valspar it at the 
same time, bringing out all the beauty in 
the grain of the wood. 


The coupon below 1s a convenient way to 
obtain Valspar samples, clear and in colors. 


with Walnut Val- 
spar Varnish- 


“We should worry — the floor is Valsparred!” 


Stain, 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 


VALENTINE'S 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps 
at right. 


nr ET OOO ODORE CERE TE E 


20€ apiece for cach 40c sample can checked 
(Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, 
Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per person at 
this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra 


Print full mail address plainly. 
Dealer's Name 
Address. . 


Your: Nano ooo seat eee avec A 
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The Crowning Adventure 


of Burgess Radio Batteries 
They flew over the North Pole with Byrd 


N May 9, 1926, history was made ... American history 
. . . World history . . . undying history. 

Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his fearless 1500-mile flight 
across the top of the world, adds another thrilling triumph to the 
long, proud list of American achievements. 

Radio went along, for radio has become vital to the lives and suc- 
cess of explorers and adventurers. Burgess Batteries went along, 
| sharing the fate— sharing the hardships and the glory of Commander 
Byrd, the Detroit Arctic Expedition, and Capt. Donald MacMillan. 
It is eminently significant that in these glorious triumphs of 
American courage and American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of the fittest, that the 
standard products of the Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on" under extreme and unprecedented conditions. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Fails and Winnipeg 


NS) 


“Its a very different matter when a 
ship goes on the rocks. Her bottom is 
stove in. If you pull her off and let her 
fill with water, she’ll sink. And if you 
leave her there, the sea will keep pounding 
her on the rocks until she goes to pieces.” 

“Can a vessel in that position be saved 
at all?" I asked. 

“Sometimes,” said the captain. “Here's 
one we saved," showing me some photo- 
araphs of a huge “tanker,” or oil-carrying 
ship. 


t had gone on a reef off the California 
coast, ripping great holes in its bottom, 
and making its hull look like a mass of 
scrap iron. To me it seemed a hopeless 
wreck. I asked how in the world they 
could salvage that mess. 

“Oh,” replied the captain, as casually 
‘as if it had been a matter of mending a tin 

washbasin, “we made her water-tight and 

towed her to the dry dock, where they put 
| practically a new hull on her. We sent 
; divers down into her, and sealed her up 

between decks; closed every opening 
| through which the water could come. 
| Then we pumped the water out of this 
| sealed space, leaving it just a big com- 

partment filled with air, and pulled her 
| off the reef. The air space between decks 
. made her buoyant enough to float while 
| we towed her in. 

“You see,” he said, “this work of 
| salvaging vessels requires something more 
| than patience and power. It takes brains 
too! The man in charge of a job must 
understand engineering. He must be able 
to match his wits against the forces of 
nature. 

"For instance, suppose a vessel has 
been sunk. There she lies on the bottom, 
full of water, and weighing hundreds or 
even thousands of tons. Usually, you 
i have to work from a boat; a floating. 

unstable base, instead of solid land. It 

looks as if all the forces of nature were 
| against you, doesn't it?" 

“Tt certainly does," I agreed. 

“But they're not—if you know how to 
use them!" said Captain McLeod. ** The 
inexperienced man would give up the job 
because of the water. But the fact is, the 
water is the only thing that makes it 
possible to do the job. No power on earth 
could lift a ship off dry land and make it 
float in the air! But you can lift it to the 
| surface of water, and keep it afloat there, 
by means of air. 


* A FEW vears ago an ocean liner ran into 

a smaller vessel, the ‘Lord Dufferin,’ 
in New York Harbor. Part of the ‘Lord 
Dufferin’s’ stera was cut off and she went 
down, with her bow sticking up out of the 
water. We had the job of raising her and 
towing her to the dry dock. 

* We sent divers down, to cut off the 
rest of her stern, because it hindered our 
operations. The hull was of steel; so the 
cutting was done, under water, with an 
electric acetylene torch. 

“The next problem was to make her 
buoyant by getting air into her. We did 
this by putting pneumatic pontoons inside 
of her. These pontoons are iron tanks. 
Some of them are huge affairs, 70 feet 
| long, 20 feet wide, and 12 feet deep. 
Others are smaller, cylindrical in shape, 


used on the ‘Lord Dufferin.’ 


| and with a passage, or well, in the center, 
| through which a chain or cable can be 
: | passed. These smaller round ones were 
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.. THESE GREAT 
E ENGINEERING DISCOVERIES 


have revolutionized the whole trend 


of. American automobile design 


BLOCK TEST IN WILLYS-OVERLAND ENGINEERING LABORATORIES REVEALS 
AMAZING EFFICIENCY OF OVERLAND SIX "HIGH-TORQUE" ENGINE 


Don't expect modern perform- 
ance efficiency from an old-fash- 
ioned chassis. Don't look for 
present-day economies in an auto- 
mobile designed 3 or 4 years ago. 
Study the modern trend if you 
seek the utmost for your money. 


O the average man “engineering” simply 
means a lot of technical graphs, charts 
and blueprints. 


He never thinks of engineering in terms of 
performance, comfort and resale value. 


Today, engineering is a subject very close to 
your pocketbook. To a large extent it deter- 
mines the price you pay for a car, what it costs 
you torun it, and what you get when you sell it. 


New engineering developments 


Dramatic changes have recently taken place 
in automobile standards of design. Modern 
engineering science has developed a new type 
of motor car, different from anything you have 
ever known before. 


Vastly improved performance. More power. 
Quicker starting. Quicker stopping. Plus 


greater operating efficiency ... these are the’ 


brilliant achievements of modern design, 
today embodied in the new-type 
Overland Six. 


— 
'To all outward appearances this 
car looks very much like conven- 1 i 1 
tional automobiles as you know the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 
S $33 ) 


them. Exceptthatit isa great deal 
lower to the ground. And smartly 
European in appearance. 


But hidden beneath the body are 


scores of vital engineering improvements that 
have practically revolutionized its perform- 
ance standards . . . improved its riding qual- 
ities . . . cut operating costs to a minimum 
... and added immeasurably to its length 
of service, 


This new car is built to meet modern traf- 
fic conditions. 


You can drive it at speeds of 40 to 55 miles 
an hour without strain on the engine. 


Its *high-torque" super-efficient power 
plant has ample power to master the steepest 
hills in high. Gear shifting has been reduced 
to a minimum. 


It has a low gravity center. An outstand- 
ing engineering feature due to these modern 
principles of design. This means safety. It 
means protection against sidesway and seri- 
ous skidding. 


A car of modern design 


It took 274 years to design and build the 
Overland Six. And in addition 12 months to 
test it. No car ever built received more care- 
ful study from the éngineering standpoint. 


It is a car of outstanding com- 
fort... with more inside space... 
more cubic feet capacity than the - 
average automobile of this price. 


The result is ample comfort for 


~\G 


F.O.B.Factory Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto 


5 full-size passengers . . . with plenty of room 
to step in orout . . . room to stretch your legs 
with the utmost ease. 


The seats are wider, the windows larger, 
the doors much broader. All features you'll 
certainly appreciate when you inspect rival 
cars of this price. 


It is a strikingly beautiful automobile. Every 
line, every curve and contour is the result of 
painstaking study. A famous artist created it. 


Do you wonder then that we urge you to see 
this wonderful new-type car—that we ask you 
to compare the values offered before making 
up your mind. 

* * * 


Don’t buy blindfolded. See the Overland 
Six and find out how modern 
engineering has contributed 
to the safety, security and 
comfort of motoring. 


NOTE: 4-wheel brakes are 
furnished as optional equip- 
ment at slight extra cost. 
Other Overland 
Six prices in- 
clude: Touring 
$825; Coupe 
$525; De 
Luxe Sedan 
$975; f.o.b. 
factory. 


The new 

Willys Finance Plan 

means less money down, 
smaller monthly payments, and 


Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


Willys- Overland Inc., Toledo, O. 
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1 HE Model 12 Remington, our latest standard 
4 product, is swift and light of action. It has the 

incomparable “natural” touch, exactly adjusted 
to the natural muscular movements of the fingers, 
which establishes a higher plane of work and ser- 
vice. Operators are quick to appreciate its superior 
speed and smooth-running qualities. 


Ever since the invention of the writing machine, 


Lr ied ee j Remington Standard Typewriters have led in ser- 
ue 8 vice to the business world. Improvement after 
por de 7 improvement and advance upon advance have 
uev o]. made them the criterion of reliable performance 
; e 4 and service. 

RTT ONe a ee f / E: The Remington Standard 12 is only one item 
"d / of the complete Remington Line, which includes 

"Fx EU b / A Machine for Every Purpose. 
al. o4, , REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway Brancbes Everywbere New York 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, W., Toronto 


emington 
TYPEWRITERS... 


A MACHINE FOR " ANDARD NOISELESS ELECTRIC 
EVERY PURPOSE 


PORTABLE TABULATINI NTI 
Remington-made Parugon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions TYPEWRITERS WANTS ry thet 
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"When we use pontoons, of course we 
must sink them to the depth where we 
want to fasten them to the vessel. To do 
this, we fill them with water and they go 
down of their own weight. When they 
have been made fast, we force the water 
out of them. There is a hose leading into 
the pontoon. Compressed air is driven 
through this hose. It forces the water out 
through a valve in the head of the pon- 
toon, filling the space with air instead. 
When all the water is out, we shut off the 
air. The pressure of the water outside 
then closes the valve. 

“In the case of the ‘Lord Dufferin,’ we 
put the pontoons inside of her where the 
stern was cut off. We had the wrecking 
barge, with a big derrick built into it, 
alongside, with lines under the submerged 
end of the ‘Lord Dufferin.’ The derrick 
was helping to lift.” 

“I should think that would tip the 
wrecking barge over,” I said. 

"We prevent that by having water 
ballast, tons and tons of it, on the side of 
the barge opposite the sunken vessel. All 
these strains are calculated and prov ided 
for. That’s where the brains come in,” 
laughed the captain. 


ELL,” I said, “I wish you'd explain 

how you can pass chains, or cables, 
underneath a sunken vessel, if she is lying 
on the bottom.” 

“Not only on the bottom, but often in 
it!" he replied. “A few years ago, for 
instance, the ‘Germanic’ sank at her pier 
here in the North River. It was winter 
and she had come in through heavy seas, 
so that she was carrying tons of ice on her 
upper decks. This made her topheavy. 

"She was coaling at her dock when a 
northwest squall came up. That and the 
current made her list to the side where 
the coal ports were open. The water 
began coming in; and she was so topheavy 
from ice that she turned over and sank. 

“The bottom of the North River is of 
mud. The weight of the ‘Germanic’ was 
so great that she sank fourteen feet into 
the mud! Now, what you don’t under- 
stand is how we could get lines under her, 
when she was fourteen feet deep in mud." 

"That's right," I said. 

"Well," he went on, “first we built a 
coffer-dam alongside of her. A coffer-dam 
is what you pes call a water-tight fence. 
When we had it built, we pumped the 
water out of the space inside this ‘fence,’ 
so that we could work there. 

“In cases like this, we bore a hole 
through the mud, or the sand, in which 
the vessel is imbedded. We bore this hole 
by means of a powerful stream of water, 
which forces a passage through the mud or 

sand. Sometimes we do it ned com- 

pressed air. When the passage has been 
made, one end of a small rope is forced 
through it. The other end is fastened to 
a larger rope; and to that is attached the 
cable, or chain, we intend to use. We pull 
these through, one after the other, and 
there you are. 

“If a vessel is on the rocks, we send a 
diver down. He can pass the line under 
the ship where there are gaps in the rocks; 
which reminds me of one of the most 
daring things I ever saw a man do. 

“A vessel had gone on a reef in Hell 
Gate channel and I had the job of getting 
her off. I was going to send a diver down 
to carry a line under her; but something 
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A wonderful two years’ trip 


But only men with imagination can take it! 


A Borr one man in ten will be appealed to 
by this. page. The other nine will be hard 
workers, ambitious in their wav, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book is a book; a 
course is a course. The one man in ten has 
imagination. 


And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it this way. An automobile is at 
your door; vou are invited to pack your bag 
and step in. You will go to the office of the 
president of one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him, and with other 
bank presidents. 


Each one will take vou personally thru his 
institution. He will explain clearly the opera- 
tions of his bank; he will answer anv question 
that comes to your mind. In intimate personal 
conversation he will tell you what he has 
learned from his own experience. He will give 
you at first hand the things you need to know 
about the financial side of business. You will 
not leave these bankers until you have a thoro 
understanding of our great banking system. 


When you have finished with them the car 
will be waiting. It will rake vou to the offices 
of men who direct great selling organizations. 
They will be waiting for you; their time will be 
at your disposal—all the time you want until 
you know all you can learn about marketing, 
selling and advertising. 


Again you will travel. You will visit the 
principal industries of the country. The 
men who have devoted their lives to pro- 
duction will be vour guides thru these plants 
in. Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and in every 
great industrial center. 


Thru other days the heads of accounting 
departments will guide vou. On others, men 
who have made their mark in ofhce man- 
agement; on others, trafhe experts, and 
authorities in commercial law and credits. 


Great economists and teachers and business 
leaders will be your companions. 


The whole journey will occupy two years. 
It will cost you nothing in income, for your 
salary will go right along. Every single day 
you will be in contact with men whose 
authority is proved by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 


Do you think that any man with imagina- 
tion could spend two vears like that without 
being bigger at the end? Is it humanly possible 
for a mind to come in contact with the biggest 
minds in business without growing more self- 
reliant, more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
an experience? Do vou wonder that the men 
who have had it—who have made this two 
years’ journey—are holding positions. of 
executive responsibility in business every- 
where? 


This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers vou. Not 
merely a set of books (tho vou do receive a 
business library which will be a source of 
guidance and inspiration thruout your busi- 
ness life). Not merely lectures (tho ‘the 
lectures parallel what is offered in the uni- 
versity schools of business). Not merely busi- 
ness problems which vou solve and from which 
you gain definite practical experience and self- 
confidence. 


Al these—books, lectures, problems, re- 
ports, bulletins—come to you, but they are 
not the real Course. The real Course is the 
experience of the most successful business 
men in the country. For two years you live 
with them. In two years vou gain what they 
they have had to work out for themselves thru 
a lifetime of ptactical effort. 


If vou are the one man in ten to whom this 
age is directed, there is a book which you will 
i glad to own. Ir is called “ Forging Ahead 
in Business." It is sent without obligation; 
it costs you nothing, yet it is permanently 
valuable. 


If you have read thus far, and if vou are at 
least 21 years of age, you are one of the men 
who ought to chp the coupon and receive the 
book with our compliments. 


The car is 
waiting; 
step in 
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! Alexander Hamilton Institute £ i 
687 Astor Place New York City 
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Send me the new revised edition of the booklet, “Forging [| 
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i trip from Port Limon to the Ca 


White Fleet sail from New York 
and New Orleans on Cruises to 
the enchanted lands of the 
Caribbean. You can plan on a 
trip lasting from 11 to 24 days, 
And on every day of your Cruise 
you will enjoy excellent food, 
luxurious beds and that fine 
personal service which 

“every passenger a guest." 

» o . and, of particular interest 
—all shore trips, hotel accom- 
modation, railway journeys, 
motor and launch excursions 


everything is included in the 
price you pay for your ticket. 
Write for beautifully illustrated 
booklet and folders to 
Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPAN 


Room 1630, 17 Battery Place. New York Ci 


was wrong wita the diving apparatus that 
morning and he couldn't go down. 

“Among my workmen was a Greek. He 
couldn't speak much English; but when 
he saw that the work was at a standstill, 
he made me understand by signs that he 
; would carry that line. Taking the end of 
| it in his teeth, he jumped overboard and 
disappeared under the water. He wasn't 
wearing a diver's suit, remember! 

“It seemed as if an hour passed! Then 
he came up, at the other side of the 
wrecked vessel, the line still between his 
teeth. He had done the job! I wish I had 
timed him, but I was too much concerned 
about his safety to think of it then. 
However, he must have been down at 
least two minutes. 

“This whole business might be de- 
scribed as a battle between air and water. 
A vessel floats, in the first place, because 
it has enough air in it to make it lighter 
than water. Doesn't it seem a miracle 
` that an ocean liner will float at all? A 
great mass of steel, weighing thousands of 
| tons, and carrying a cargo also weighing 
' thousands of tons! She would go down 
like a shot but for the air in her. 

“When the water gets in and drives out 
the air, she does go down. Then our 
problem is to reverse that process—drive 
out the water and get the air into her 
again. 

“In the case of the ‘Germanic,’ we 
closed her coal ports and her hatches, so 
that no more water could come in. Then 
we pumped out the water that was already 
inside; with powerful jets of live steam 
we melted the ice which made her top- 
heavy; and with a huge derrick we lent 
her a hand to pull her out of the mud." 


P THIS business of salvaging ships, one 
of the most dramatic figures ts the diver, 
whose services are almost always neces- 
sary. In his work, too, there is the same 
air-and-water battle: a personal one this 
time, for his life depends on his supply of 
air. 

In the autumn of 1924, a steamer sank 
in Lake Michigan. There was no storm at 
the time; in fact, there seemed to be no 
satisfactory explanation of the disaster. 
Consequently, some of the firms who were 
financially concerned started an investi- 
gation. Pay 

The diving barge, “Chittenden,” be- 
longing to the Overseas Salvors, was sent 
to the scene of the wreck, which had gone 
down in more than two hundred feet of 
water. The pressure at that depth is so 
enormous that it has been considered an 
absolute bar to diving operations. Yet, in 
order to get evidence of the cause of the 
disaster, divers went down two hundred 
and six feet, into the engine-room of the 
* Lakeland"—the first time, in the history 
of the Great Lakes, that such a feat had 
been performed. 

Their work was possible only by the 
use of intensely powerful electric lights. 
Even under water, these lights are four 
times as bright as an ordinary locomotive 
headlight. The divers declared that the 


engine-room was so brilliantly illuminated 
that they could read the figures on the 
small steam-gauges. 

In this battle with water, an artificial 
air, made from oxygen and helium, was 
used. The helium was substituted for the 
nitrogen in “natural” air, nitrogen being 
the element which, because of its action 
under great pressure, causes most trouble 


-eto divers. 


Two men always went down together. 
One was the explorer, who was to exam- 
ine the interior of the vessel. The other was 
his attendant, or caretaker. He would 
remain on the deck to keep his com- 
panion’s life line free and clear. Inside of 
this life line was a telephone connection 
with the “Chittenden” and also the hose 
which supplied the diver with helium air. 
The water was icy cold where they worked; 
nearly fifty degrees below the temperature 
outside. 

If you sometimes think your work is 
stupid and monotonous, how would you 
like to swap jobs with these divers? With 
H. A. Groves, for instance, who narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

“One morning,” he said in relating 
some of his experiences, “every misfor- 
tune seemed to hit me, all at once. My air 
supply was suddenly cut off and I felt 
myself suffocating. I telephoned to the 
men on the barge; but the trouble wasn't 
there. It was somewhere below the sur- 
face. 

“They told me to hold out while they 
tried to locate the kink. Perhaps it was 
only a few seconds before they were suc- 
cessful, but I had already lost the power 
even to speak. After the air began coming 
again it was some time before I revived 
sufficiently to begin work. 

“I had no sooner started than my light 
went out! I groped my way across the 
engine-room in absolute darkness, getting 
completely entangled in the débris. There 
was no use in signaling to the surface for 
help. All they could do would be to pull 
on the life line—and that would only have 
tightened the tangle. 

“Patience was the only way out. Little 
by little. I felt along the line, worked mv 
way under pipes, through the mass of 
débris, then up the engine-room ladder, 
and so on until I had groped my way to 
the deck, where my companion was. 

“Te would have been a queer sight, if 

.anyone had been there to see it. Two 
grotesque monsters, silently shaking hands 
on the deck of a sunken vessel! He knew 
the danger I had been in, and we both 
came to the surface as quick as we could. 
It wasn't our lucky day below." 

That is only one story out of hundreds 
which the men in this business can tell. 
As I said before, those pictures which 
Captain McLeod showed me told their 
tales of the high and fine adventure of 
saving ships from destruction. So long 
as the world of mere business can provide 
these stories of human courage and wit 
conquering the titanic forces of nature, 
no one can say that romance is dead. 


"HEALTH fads," says Dr. William S. Sadler in an intensely practical 
article next month, **are likely to do you harm unless you know how to 
apply them. Many of them have a little of the truth, but no one of them 


; contains all the truth." The exercise fad, the various food fads, the bathing 
' fads, and many others are talked about in this article. You will find Doctor 
ı Sadler's advice valuable to you in maintaining or regaining your health. 
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The Graybar quality tag 


60,000 


elec- 
trical supplies are shipped 
A mark of reliability. 
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C Your Man Friday... every day in the week 


Touch your finger to an electric switch 
—and you command a “Man Friday,” 
more prompt, more powerful by far 
than Crusoe's on his desert isle. Tircless 
and dependable, electricity serves thou- 
sands every day of the week through 
Graybar wiring material and appliances. 

The switch itself, the outlet box be- 


hind the switch, the wiring within the 
walls—for these and 60,000 other quality 
electrical supplics—look to Graybar. 

To the distribution of everything 
electrical through offices in 58 cities 
Graybar contributes an experience of 56 
years as successor to the Supply Depart- 
ment of Western Electric. 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: \00 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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Life Insurance will help you in your old 
age—if you keep your policy in force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ef AMERICA 
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-OF Ring Neck 


(Continued from page 31) 
Empty-handed, Jared shouldered his 


gun at dusk and went home. 

One day Jared saw the two hens for the 
first time. From a distance he heard the 
cock bird’s warning cry, and soon after 
he saw both hens rise up out of an alfalfa 
field before some concealed enemy.. They 
flew but a short distance, and dropped 
back into the open field again. 

He hurried to the place where he had 
seen them, his gun ready to shoot. The 
new-grown alfalfa was but a scant eight 
inches high and he felt sure of his game. 
He had marked the spot well; but, much 
to his surprise, he did not see either of the 
two birds. Neither could he put them up 
into the air or see them running in the 
grass. He was still angrily stamping up 
and down the field, regardless of ‘he crop, 
to scare out the birds, when the farm 
owner yelled at him, and he turned sul- 
lenly away toward the river cover. 

“Them birdsare’witchin’ me," declared 
Jared. ‘‘They’re weird, they be, an’ I 
guess I must be gettin’ too old t' hunt." 

As he cut across the adjoining field, his 
old boots all but stepped right into a 
newy made pheasant nest. The hen bird 
was back, covering her eggs, flattened to 
earth above them, quite concealed by 
her protective coloring, invisible and un- 
noticedy because she was brave enough 
not: to. move, though the stamping foot 
came down within six inches of her head. 


OLP Jared was relentless in the pursuit 

of any game. So now he hunted these 
new birds every day. Finally, he discovered 
their tracks in a newly planted oat field, 
and knew that this was one of their feed- 
ing grounds. 

"Near one corner of the field he con- 
structed a small screen of boughs, and 
early one morning hid himself therein to 
wait for his victims. He arranged a rest 
of forked sticks for his gun, and hour after 
hour he waited, patiently, motionlessly. 
And then they came. But, by the curse 
that was upon his luck, both hens walked 
out of the cover far down the field and 
well out of range. Jared dare not show 
himself at all lest he betray his hiding 
place, and there was still a chance that 
they might feed closer. He did not know, 
and ‘could not imagine, that both birds 
knew well enough that he was hiding 
there with death in his hands. From a 
briar patch, hardly forty feet away, the 
bright eyes of the unseen cock bird were 
upon him, ready to sound dn instant alarm 
if he started to leave the blind. 

The hens fed quickly, a few bugs and 

“worms, a few oats and a bit of newly 
sprouted green, then like shadows they 
vanished back into the cover and made 
their circuitous way to their individual 
nests. In a few minutes the cock bird 
walked boldly out—also far down the 
field and completely out of range. 

Jared knew that the cock would not 
come any nearer, that it would soon feed 
‘up and vanish back in the cover. Quickly, 
but noiselessly, he backed out of his blind, 
feet first and flat on the ground, worm- 
ing his way behind the cover to gain a 
slight depression wherein he might crawl 
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for this free 


Roosevelt Booklet 


“The MAN who could not be DULL” 


HEN the average statesman 
“takes his pen in hand” and 
sits down to record the incidents of 
his life—the story of his times—he 
becomes afflicted with a dreary dul- 
ness. He poses for posterity—he is 
almost impossible to read. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote as he 
worked and played—vividly, joy- 
ously, fearlessly. Whether he was 
chatting with the Kaiser at Pots- 
dam or off on a hunting trip in the 
Rockies, he saw and thought with a 
vividness, with a directness, that 
made his acts and his writings at 
once the amazement and the ad- 
miration of the civilized world. 


His very words struck fear 


Roosevelt could dramatize an issue 
with a single offhand phrase — 
opponents feared his withering sar- 
casm, his blasting ridicule. Whether 
he was drafting a curt note to a for- 
eign government, complaining be- 
cause his family forced him to dis- 
card an old hat, or describing how 
he assured the Panama Canal, he 
was terse, vivid—filled with a re- 
freshing boyish humor. 


Scribners offer you a fascinating 
booklet about Roosevelt 


In a booklet of only 24 
pages, Scribners offer you 
a fascinating picture of 
Roosevelt the  many- 
sided—the friend of kings 
and cowboys, deputy- 
sheriff and President, 
world-famous statesman 


and simple, human father 
whose letters to his chil- 
dren are one of America's 
great classics. 

When you see his con- 
tacts with noted people, 
his adventures in many 
lands, his own part in 
shaping history, you do not wonder that 
Roosevelt has left us such absorbing books. 
In this booklet you'll learn something of 
their compelling interest—books on out- 
door life, hunting in Africa, exploring in 
Brazil—inside stories of international in- 
trigue—history with the drama of fiction— 
amusing anecdotes about noted people. 

You'll find bits from his writings—from 
“The Great Adventure "—his brilliant es- 
says—from his own life story—books so 
varied, so fascinating, that twenty-five 
such men as Lord Lee of Fareham, Elihu 
Root, Admiral Stms, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Owen Wister, have been proud to con- 
tribute appreciations of Roosevelt, the 
man and the writer. 


This booklet is yours 
for the asking 


The booklet, “The MAN who could not be 
DULL,” is a sample of the amazing scope 
and interest of Roosevelt's writings. Until 
now there has been but one complete edi- 
tion of Roosevelt. Limited to 1000 sets, it 
cost $240. But now, with the co-operation 
of six publishers and of the Roosevelt ex- 
ecutors, Scribners offer the new National 
Edition, 20 beautiful volumes, at a small 
fraction of the cost of the original set. 
Send for “The max who could not be 
DULL.” It is absolutely free—requesting it 
involves no obligation whatever. Nothing 
short of the 20 volumes themselves could 
so fully show Roosevelt's amazing versa- 
tility, his gift for vivid phrases, his irre- 
pressible humor, his absorbing personal- 
ity. It's a booklet you will treasure always, 
Don't send a penny, but fill out and mail 
the coupon below—before you turn the page. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS | 
Dept. 41, 597-5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, "The wax who could 
not be DULL,” containing extracts fror 

ings—with no obligation on my part. 
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The Schrader Tire Gauge has 
been standard for years. It is de- 
pendable, inexpensive, easy to 
carry anduse. Schraderproducts 
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dealers throughout the world. 
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close enough to shoot the feeding bird. 

The handsome cock fed furtively, as 
though not very hungry but tempted by 
the swelling oats. He picked up a kernel 
or two, and stood upright, very tall 
and straight, watching—watching the sky 
above, the fields before him. He noted, 
unperturbed, the absence of the dark 
shadow in Jared's blind, he saw-a- song 
sparrow leave its nest in fright, marking 
Jared's progress down through the cover 
and, innocently, he fed farther out into 
the field. 

And even while Jared was working his 
way down one side of the field to get a 
shot, another hunter, no.less eager and 
skillful, was stalking thts same cock. 
From the far side of the field a dog fox, 
one of those wood-gray foxes newly come 
into our Northern cover, had seen this 
bird and would have another try for it. 
Many, many times this same fox had 
matched wits with Ol’ Ring Neck, and 
the bird still lived: to tempt him. But 
now there were five kits back in the wide 
burrow up òn, Terrace Mountain, and a 
deal of meat was required daily for such a 


growing family. 

The gray fox began crawling on its 
white belly down a dead furrow that 
bisected the field. Flattened to the 
ground, black-tipped brush dragging, it 
crawled nearer and- nearer the feeding 
cock. For all its reputed skill and cunning, 
this fox seemed but a clumsy hunter. 
Thus it might crawl up to within striking 
distance of a stupid rabbit or a silly 
domestic fowl, but not a pheasant. Every 
now and then its moving black ears 
showed above the furrows, every now and 
then its sinuous gray. shoulders, slipping 
so easily beneath the soft skin, showed 
distinct against the darker background of 
the field. The feeding cock saw this bun- 
gling hunter and ignored such clumsy.work. 
As the fox approached the cock fed slowly 
away in the opposite direction, ever keep- 
ing a considerable distance between him- 
self and danger. 

When old Jared noted that the cock 
was moving back across the field toward 
his blind, he laid this unfortunate hap- 
pening to his ill luck and the witchery of 
the bird. Another long crawl, and Jared 
peered out of his hiding to see if he was 
near enough for a shot, and discovered 
that the bird had moved away again. He 
also saw the cause of this misfortune, saw 
the stalking fox, and slipped hurriedly 
back into the cover, moving as fast as he 
dared, to intercept the feeding bird. 

“Pll get ye this time," gloated Jared. 
“Yere my meat now!" 


UT the old dog fox was not such a fool 
as he looked. These grays seldom are! 
There was no more clever or experienced 
hunter among all the foxes, red or gray. 
He knew that his cunning and lightning- 
fast mate was hidden in the thick berry 
bushes at the very edge of the field, and 
his poor stalking was no more than pre- 
tense, designed to work the unsuspecting 
cock near the edge of the cover, where the 
vixen could spring and nab it. The cock 
walked a bit faster now, as it neared the 
cover, watching the skulking fox and the 
tip of a bush shake ever so slightly where 
Jared crawled, a rattle of contempt.in its 
white-ringed throat. 
When ee peered out again from his 
| hiding, the bird was hardly fifty yards 


away, and he saw that he must chance 
this long shot or not shoot at all. He 
thrust a bony knee forward and raised 
himself inet throwing the gun to his 
shoulder. A reverberating «hoom, and a 
spurt of white- smoke from the burning 


.black powder, as Jared leaped to his feet 


to see if a second shot was necessary. 
“Devil take me!" he cried in amaze- 


jnt.oo7 : 

For OI" Ring Neck was winging high in 
the air away from him, and across the 
naked. feld:raced two gray foxes! 

It: just so happened that as Jared's 
finger touched the trigger the crouching 
vixen leaped from her-concealment, jaws 
wide agape, straight for the cock's green 
neck. A cunnifig trick, well executed, and 
lightning fast, but still not fast enough. 
Quick as the fox was, even while flashing 
in. mid-air, the long, strong black legs of 
the bird, like powerful springs suddenly 
released, shot him straight up into the 
air in one mighty. leap’ a good six feet 
above the earth; where his broad wings 
caught the air to send him rocketing still 
higher. The velocity of the vixen's ten- 
foot leap carried her beyond the spot 
where Jared's charge of shot raked the 
ground behind her. 


HE tiny yellow: and. brown chicks 

hatched out, no more than little balls 
of soft down with beady bright eyes, wild- 
ness and cunning born in them—eighteen 
in one brood and twenty-three in the 
other. Many times during incubation 
these eggs had been in danger. Once the 
night-hunting gray foxes passed close to 
the roadside nest, scenting the brooding 
bird. But the hen slipped out and boldly 
crossed their path, leading them away from 
the nest before she raised to wing. Twice 
the other nest was threatened by a feeding 
skunk, a big, fat, full-stripe, feeding on the 
night-chilled grasshoppers along the bank, 
but just as eager to find a sleeping bird or 
a nest of eggs. Both times the bird heard 
the skunk approaching and stepped out 
to tempt the stupid animal to follow her 
safely away from the nest. 

Centuries of life in the cultivated fields 
of Manchuria or China had bred in these 
birds the knowledge that, much as man 
loves their tender flesh and hunts them, 
it is safer in man's open fields than in the 
animal-infested cover. So, with unerring 
instinct for both food and safety, Ol’ Ring 
Neck led his hens and their broods up 
toward a farmer's barn, where there was, 
by now, a field of early potatoes well 

rown and already infected with tato 
beatles. These potato vines hid and 
sheltered them while they fed fat on the 
bugs, and the proximity of the farm build- 
ings insured them: against prowling foxes, 
and Jared with his gun. 

Early one morning the farmer let out 
the chickens for the day. He was proud 
of his white leghorn flock, and especially 
pleased with a fine pen of black-breasted 
games. Leading this flock of games, 
running and flying out of their night pen, 
was a handsome cock, the despotic over- 
lord of all the chickens on the place. This 
cock, feeling particularly good of a fine 
morning, flew to the top of the barnyard 
fence and gave forth a challenging crow to 
all the world, in loud exultant voice pro- 
claiming himself as the uhdefeated cham- 
pion of the countryside. 

The boastful rattle had hardly died out 
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of the bird’s throat before a strange cock 
in rainbow garb stepped out of the nearby 
potato patch to accept the challenge. 

The gamecock was not impressed by 
the fancy dress of his rival, yellow eyes 
blazing and neck feathers lifting threaten- 
ingly. 

“Ca-cack. Ca-cack.” 

Whatever Ol’ Ring Neck said, it was 
more than any self-respecting gamecock 
could stand in his own barnyard. With 
one joyful leap the rooster was off the 
fence, flying and running straight into this 
wild invader of hts sacred domain. 

The two knights clashed. They were 
well matched, each weighing about five 
pounds and both well armed with sharp 
spurs. A lightning fencing of strong 
legs, a few feathers flying. Beak parried 
beak, each trying for a firm hold. Wings 
beat upon wings in steady drumming. So 
swift their armed heels, no eye could 
follow, breast to breast, up into the air 
together. The game rushed headlong, the 
pheasant flashed in the air to one side, 
striking right and left. Its left spur sank 
deep into the gamecock’s side. 

OP Ring Neck marched 
back into the potato patch. 

Thieving crows were flying thick over- 
head, looking for birds' nests to rob or 
young chicks to steal. One day, two 
crows saw the broods of young pheasants, 
and swooped down on broad, circling 
black wings. 

At the first shadow, the hens cried out 
in warning, and, quicker than a crow’s 
eye could see, every chick vanished. They 
darted into the grass, under the leaves, 
between stones, under a nearby board. 
Both crows alighted to search. One of 
the black rascals grabbed a hiding chick. 
A plaintive "peet-peet-peet" was an- 
swered by a shrill call and a mighty 
whistling of strong wings. Before the 
crows could rise from the ground the in- 
furiated cock was upon them, feathers 
ruffed to twice his size, swift as an eagle, 
wings slapping, armed feet knocking 
Dusky feathers filled the air, the surprise] 
crows cried, struggling to get up and 
away; but one of them was speared upon 
a sharp spur, while the other flapped 
noisily away, shedding feathers with every 
flap. 


swaggering 


HIS ended the crow danger; but there 

were others. The farmer’s barn was 
full of cats, as most farm barns are and, 
like most farm cats, they spent more time 
hunting birds in the fields than they ever 
did rats in the granary. Among these 
felines was a big tortoiseshell tomcat, a 
striped killer in pale yellow and gray with 
heavy padded paws and wicked yellow 
eyes. This cat thought nothing of killing 
and carrying home a full-grown rabbit. 
But it had learned, somewhat reluctantly, 
to leave domestic chickens alone. 

Birds of the field were fair game, day or 
night, and early one morning he came 
upon a hen pheasant with her brood. He 
sank down into the grass making his way 
near enough for a catch, then crouched 
in the wheel ruts of the farm road, not 
more than ten feet from the nearest chick. 
But, instead of the feeding chick, it was 
the cock bird that walked out of the 
grass. 

The big cat was not alarmed. No 
rooster, not even the ugliest games, had 
ever dared to interfere with his business. 


Indeed, he had more than half a notion to 
try a leap for the bird's green neck! 

The cock never hesitated, coming in 
with a rush. The cat sprang to meet it in 
self-preservation, but the bird met him 
bravely enough, hurling his five pounds of 
bone and muscle straight into the cat’s 
snarling face, blinding him with pounding 
wings, striking savagely with armed heels. 
One spur struck the cat just above the 
left eye, inflicting a painful wound. Before 
the cat could recover himself, the vicious 
bird was upon him again, raking him with 
cruel spurs, buffeting him with whipping 
wings. He turned and ran as he had never 
run before, back to the safety of the barn. 

It was another day, and old Jared, 
watching from his cover, saw the big 
hawk swoop. 

He saw it first on wide pinions sailing in 
great effortless circles bist above the 
valley floor. Jared knew the ways of 
hawks. After long hours of fruitless 
watching and waiting for his “bird o” 
paradise,” he welcomed even this slight 
diversion. 

Somewhere in the broad field before him 
was the cock pheasant he sought, for 
Jared had heard the bird crowing at dawn; 
and, undoubtedly, nearby were the two 
hens with their growing broods. Jared 
profited by the wisdom and experience 
acquired from many years of hunting. He 
knew that these big red-tailed hawks have 
the keenest of eyes. They will see from 
great heights the slightest movement of 
a tiny held mouse. Not even the clever 
pheasant mothers could hide all their 
feeding brood from such eyes. 


HE little pheasant chicks were as care- 
less and mischievous as any other 
oungsters. They must learn, perforce, 
by bitter experience. Now one of them 
dashed out into the open to chase a par- 
ticular y appetizing grasshopper. And, 
having ‘caught the insect, it must stop out 
there to gulp it down. 

High above all this the sailing red-tail 
balanced itself on flapping wings, head 
hanging low. Then it dropped swiftly in 
two slanting angles for the final plunge—to 
fall like a stone upon the unsuspecting 
pheasant. Just as the powerful armed feet 
were thrust down, claws gaping for the 
kill, the male pheasant leaped high from 
the nearby weeds and struck the descend- 
ing hawk, knocking it aside, tumbling it 
unbalanced to earth. Here the surprised 
hawk made a frantic dash, amid a mighty 
flapping of wings, to get into the air again. 
But the angry pheasant was cuffing it with 
his wings and kicking it with both feet. 

All hawks are tough birds and remark- 
ably hard to kill. Their feathers are like 
an armor, and their muscles will turn 
small shot at any reasonable distance. 
Ring Neck’s spurs. only scratched the 
surface, but they hurt, and the frantic 
hawk lashed ahead with mighty wings and 
gradually fanned itself aloft. Here, with a 
speed no pheasant could match, it winged 
itself to safety on the distant wooded 
heights. 

Jared witnessed this brief battle from 
the river thicket, and when it was over 
he saw the victorious cock lead his families 
to the safety of a small willow-grown 
island in the river, the young birds making 
the flight to the island easily enough. These 
islands were havens of refuge. The water 
kept off skunks and foxes, most of the 
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| hurled itself into his very face. 
| gered back from the unexpected blow, 


weasel family, and the thick growth of 
willows defied swooping hawks. 

“Now I've got ye right where I want 
ye!" cried old Jared, when he saw the 
cock bird drop on the island. 

It was a small island, and he felt sure of 
his bird. The water was low and he 
easily waded across at the upper end to 
begin his hunt. The willows were small, 
hardly as high as his head, so that if a 
bird raised he would be sure of a good 
shot. The island was so tiny that he was 
confident he could find any pheasant 
skulking there. So he made no attempt 
to sneak up on the birds, walking slowly 
but noisily along, his cocked gun ready 
before him. 

“Try to scare me agin, durn ye," he 
chuckled, sure of his victim. '' Come on 
now, get up!" 

The island narrowed and came to a low 
point covered with sand burrs and dense 
marsh grass. Of a certainty, thought 
Jared, the bird must soon take the air 
and risk both charges from his double 
gun. With Jared ready, any bird in the 
open was as good as dead. Foot by foot he 
pushed ahead through the marsh grass 
along the low point of the island, sure of 
himself now, the old hunting thrill hard 
upon him, with the kill so near. Within a 
few feet of the very tip, and no bird, 
doubts assailed him. 

“You're here,” he called aloud. ** You're 
here—don't try t' fool me agin—” 

" Whirrrr-ca-ca-cack !" 

As though a bombshell had exploded 
at his very feet, and before Jared had a 
chance to raise his gun, the bird had 
He stag- 


caught his foot on a bit of driftwood 
and fell over into the shallow mud and 
water with a mighty splash. But he was 
up instantly, mad through and through, 
dripping muddy water, a trickle of blood 
down his old cheek. With a single motion 
he threw the ancient gun to his shoulder 
and covered the flying bird, still within 
good range. 

"Snap-snap!"" The hammers dropped 
upon the caps, but the priming powder in 
the nipples was too wet to fire 

“Tl get ye fer thet!” yelled Jared. 
“PII get ye fer thet, you see if I don't!" 


AND now old Jared, grown desperate, 
resorted to more certain ways to get 
this wily bird. 

No Indian trapper was more clever with 
his traps and snares than Jared. For the 
next few days he exhausted every bit of 
woodcraft he had to trap these birds. All 
he got was a little reddish-brown screech 
owl that became entangled in his snares 
while trying to catch a field mouse nib- 
bling at Jared’s corn bait. But finally a 
trap did grab Ol’ Ring Neck's foot. 

A farmer’s mongrel hound dog was 
running the bird, and Jared, ever on the 
hunt, joined the chase. 

The bird did not dare rise, but ducked 
and dodged through the cover, choosing 
ever the most difficult way to handicap 
the pursuing dog, aware that Jared, pant- 
ing hard for breath, was close behind. 
The old hunter felt certain of his game 
now, but there was still one trick an 
inexperienced gunner never would sus- 
pect of any bird. Ol’ Ring Neck saw a 
ate woodchuck hole under the tangle of 


roots of a poplar tree, dipping down and 
descending straight back into the cut 
bank. The bird dashed down to the 
water's edge, to confuse the dog, and then 
two long leaps and a flutter brought it 
safely back, to duck into this hole. 

Old Jared, running just outside the 
cover, did not see this, but he distinctly 
heard the steel trap snap shut. He heard 
Ol Ring Neck's squawk of surprise and 
pain, followed by à mighty fluttering of 
strong wings as the bird tried in vain to 
free itself. With a jump Jared was within 
the low bushes beside the flopping bird, 
to catch it before the dog came up. One 
of the neighborhood boys had set the 

to catch a woodchuck and, boy-like, 
had forgotten it. The wind had covered 
it with leaves and trash until it was quite 
invisible to the unsuspecting bird. pes 
the cruel steel jaw was firmly fast to the 
right leg of Ol’ Ring Neck. As Jared 
tried to seize the struggling bird, it threw 
itself to and fro the full length of the short 
chain, but it was hopelessly fast. Ol’ 
Ring Neck was caught at last. Jared 
thrust out a bony right hand and pinned 
it helplessly to earth, a toothless grin upon 
his face. 

“Tve got ye! I've got ye now!" 


H5 cocked gun was still in his left hand 
as he seized the bird by the neck with 
his right fist and clapped a booted foot 
down upon the spring to release the trap. 
Ol’ Ring Neck, free from the trap now, 
was choking and, gasping in Tues 
relentless fingers, but still he fought 
with. kicking, scratching feet and pound- 
ing wings, so that Jared needed both 
hands to hold him.  Excited, eager, 
Jaraa let the gun slide down through his 
eft hand until the butt plate rested on the 
ground, the twin barrels leaning against 
his thin shoulder. He seized one threshin 
wing. Just then a long black leg Bashed 


downward, far down, until, quite by 
accident, one slender toe touched a 
trigger— 


"Whoom!" 

With the roar of the gun Jared staggered 
back as from a mighty blow, while out of 
the smoke cloud above his head whirled 
Ol’ Ring Neck, towering to the tree tops, 
shrilling a victorious *'ca-ca-ca-cack " 

The old hunter sank slowly to his bony 
knees. He remained a dazed minute or 
two before he realized what had happened, 
before he discovered that he was not 
seriously injured. His left ear and cheek 
were blackened and burned a bit by the 
exploding powder; searching fingers came 
away from his singed scalp stickily wet 
and warm where the charge of shot had 
grazed his head, but otherwise he was not 
hurt. 

“A weird bird o' evil," he said hoarsely, 
as he got slowly to his feet, shaken and 
badly frightened. “Irs give me my death 
warnin’—I’ll never tech a gun agin!” 

Ignorant and whimsical, his supersti- 
tious old mind ever ruled by mystic signs 
and omens, by charms and taboos, Jared 
interpreted this unusual accident as a 
dire forewarning, not to be disobeyed. If 
he continued to live by the gun, he would 
die by the gun! 

“T’ve hunted my livin’ all these years,” 
said he, kicking the abandoned weapon 
into the nearby river, “but when ’witched 
birds start shootin’ at me it's time t’ quit!" 
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E knew the secret which is revealed 
in the free book offered below. 


Read it and realize what even 15 


minutes a day will do for vour success. 


'The clerk whose name will live forever 


WO MEN lived in the same 

town acentury ago;they knew 
the same people and had an equal 
chance in life. 

One spent all his spare hours 
in idletalk or with the daily paper; 
he knew nothing beyond the day's 
news. The other brought to every 
subject a wealth of sidelight and 
illustration that kindled the in- 
terest of men and women, no 
matter where he went. 

'The name of the first man has 
long since been forgotten; the 
name of the other, the humble 
clerk in a country store, will live 
forever. 

He talked like a man who had 
traveled, though his travels were 
confined to a few backwoods 
counties. He knew something of 
history and biography, of the 
work of great philosophers, poets 
and dramatists. 


His Secret Given to You 


What was the secret of his wide 
range of knowledge? How can a 
man who must work every day in a 
routine job find time to make him- 
self so interesting to other men 
and women? How can he, in odd 
moments, learn to think clearly 
and talk well? 


————————————-—-—-,interesting 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the guide book to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and con- 
taining the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard. Also please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments. 


4501-HCB-L 


Address ............- 


The publishers cannot undertak: * “he booklet free 
to ch 


i ing 


The answer is found in every biog- 
raphy, every anecdote of that greatest 
clerk. He owned a few great books 
and, in the odd moments between cus- 
tomers’ calls, he read them systemat- 
ically. It was the influence of those 
books that gave his mind its start; 
thenlifted hiseyes beyond the horizon 
of a backwoods town. Before he was 
fifty, the whole nation knew the name 
and acknowledged the power of that 
humble, unschooled man. His name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 

Whatare the few great mind-build- 
ing books? Out of all the millions of 
volumes in the world, how shalla man 
know what and how to read? There 
is no more important question for you 
to ask yourself. It is answered in the 
free book offered below—a wonder- 
fully interesting little book that tells 
the scope and plan of 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. The 
free book tells 
about it. In a 
wonderfully 
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how Dr. Eliot, 

Send for this 
|free booklet 
| that gives Dr. 
| Eliot's own 
| plan of read- 
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out of his lifetime of training men for 
success—forty years as President of 
Harvard—selected the few great 
books that contain the essentials of 
all books—the “essentials,” as he 
says, “of a liberal education." 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste 
your time, he has combined these few 
great volumes togetherintoa rounded 
library; he has arranged them with 
reading courses and footnotes so that 
even in 15 minutes of pleasant read- 
ing a day a man may master them. 

Think of it—the knowledge of 
literature and life, the broad cultural 
viewpoint that every university 
strives to give—these may be yours 
in the pleasant spare moments of 
your active days. Make yourself a 
bigger, more interesting man or 
woman this year. Send for “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day." 

* For me," wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, *' your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and 
it showed me besides the way to a 
vast new world of pleasure." 

Every reader of this page is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. Itis free, will 
be sent by mail, and involves no ob- 
ligation of any sort. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier 
& Son Company have 
published good books. 
And Collier furthers the 
cause of good reading by 
offering you the plan which enables you 
to pay for the books while you are en- 
joying them. 


The Commonest Mistake Parents Make 


The Commonest 


Mistake Parents Make 


FIRST PRIZE 


My Father Robbed Me of 
Faith in Myself 


Y MOTHER had an important 

message for my father, and I 

traveled all alone to his office to 
carry it. Father'soffice wasin Manhattan 
and we lived in Brooklyn. I was eight 
years of age, and the trip was the biggest 
venture abroad I had ever made. I 
thought how surprised Father would be, 
and perhaps proud too, to find me so 
brave and resourceful. 

He looked up from his desk rather 
sharply at the sound of my voice and, 
scanning my attire quickly, at once re- 
proved me for the appearance of my shoes 
which / thought I had polished pretty 
well. 

I called his attention to my courageous 
trip, and he replied, “ Pooh, pooh! When 
I was your age, I had traveled through the 
Dismal Swamp unaccompanied." 

Apparently oblivious of my presence, 
he turned again to his writing, while I 
gazed curiously all about the office and 
in particular at the clerks seated at the 
many desks. 

“Father, how much a week do those 
men get?" 

“Oh, about ten dollars,” he replied care- 
lessly. “That’s about ten dollars more 
than you will ever earn." 

I had heard this kind of thing many 
times before. My heart sank as I looked 
into the future, and thought of how little 
possibility there was of my ever being able 
to support myself. I fervently hoped that 
my parent would never die, for he had 
always shown me that without him I was 
lost. 

At the age that I was doing advanced 
arithmetic, he ‘“‘had passed through 
algebra." The number of books that I 
had read at fourteen, he had “doubled 
or trebled at the age of six or eight.” 

So it was that my parent, perhaps well- 
meaning, but woefully misunderstanding, 
by constant discouragement blighted my 
initiative in childhood and youth, and 
threw a shadow over the efforts of my 
whole after life. c. c. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Fear Instilled in Childhood 
Has Spoiled My Life 


S THE lightning flashes and the 

thunder crashes around me here in 
my mountain home, I am reminded of 
what I consider the greatest mistake my 
parents made in rearing me. 

One of the most vivid memories I have 
of my childhood is of my father rushing in, 
exclaiming, “Mother, get the children to- 
gether and put on their wraps—it's com- 
ing!” [t meant a storm, and to-day I 
wonder whether the house actually rocked 
in the storms as I thought, or whether my 
terror made it seem to rock. 


Now isn’t this the picture of contentment ? 


_ It is our artist’s own expression of the male 


or whisker-bearing face when at its very hap- 
piest. We think it tells a story with a happy 
ending —a story with a moral. Lets put the 
moral first: 


Use Barbasol. 

You know the story well. After centuries of 
battle with wire-edged beards, and untold 
bother with brush and rub-in, man now re- 
joices in The Modern Way of Shaving. Simple, 
swift and soothing. Merely this: 


1—Wash the face 
(but leave it wet) 


2—Spread on Barbasol 
(but don't rub in) 


3—Shave 


And such a shave! No muss, no fuss, no cuss. 
Just the full-bodied creamy Barbasol holding 
every stubborn hair straight up against the 
blade—and there's really no job left in shaving. 


How cool and grateful, too, is the shave that's 
made with Barbasol. No after smart or burn. 
No ingrowing hairs. Barbasol leaves all the 
natural oils right in the skin. Takes nothing 
away but the whiskers. 


Now for the Happy Ending: Wrap that little 
coupon around a bit of a dime. Try the 
Barbasol it brings 3 times according to direc- 
tions. Will you find contentment? We'll 
leave it to your face. 


For Modern Shaving 


Barbasol /.....: 
Please send trial tube 


// and l'llgiveit a fairtrial. 
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Hanps that are too shaky to guide a pen 
can write clearly, easily, with Corona. 

The standard keyboard model shown 
here is an office typewriter in everything 
but price and weight. Look for “Corona” 
in your phone book, and ask to see it. 


L € Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Established 1903 
723 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y, Sales offices in principal cities of the world. 


Also manufacturers of the L C Smith Typewriter, the ball-bearing office machine 


CORONA 


PERSONAL WRITING MACHINE 


I am still young, but my career as an 
intelligent and efficient business woman 
is over, because of "nerves" which grew 
out of the anxious fear instilled in me by 
my parents. , I am afraid of everything; I 
live in constant dread of bodily pain in 
any form. 

o will power at my command seems 
sufficient to keep out all the horrible fear 
demons of the thousand and one things 
that an imaginative mind can conjure up 
which might happen, but which never do 
actually come to pass. 

When I go for a boat ride, I am tense 
with fear. 1 am afraid to go bathing, be- 
cause I cannot swim. While I was grow- 
ing up, my mother strictly forbade my 
going in water deeper than my knees. 

Y parents were honest, upright, kind, 
and loving; but, as I look back, I would 
rather they had beaten me—even cast me 
out from under their roof—than to have 
instilled in me this ever-tormenting fear. 

O. S. D. 


THIRD PRIZE 


* You'd Better be Good or the 
Cop Will Get You!" 


ERE is the way it goes: “ Buster, if you 

don't behave, Pm going to tell the 
policeman on you," or “Sister, if you 
don't quit crying, I'm going to get that 
big, fat cop on the corner after. you. 

This kind of threat thoughtlessly 
dinned into children’s ears I consider one 
of the commonest and most serious mis- 
takes that parents make. And I ought to 
know, for I am a cop. 

In the first place, the policeman is 
human, and he doesn't enjoy having all 
the kids in the neighborhood look upon 
him as a bogyman. But there is a more 
important reason than the 'policeman’s 
feelings for teaching youngsters to think 
of him as their best friend and protector 
outside of the folks at home. 

Suppose a small child is lost. If his 
mind has been poisoned by stories of the 
terrible things the cop w ill do to him, he 
will actually run when he sees a policeman 
coming. In his fright, he forgets his name 
and w here he lives. All that he can think 
of is: “Here comes the bogyman to eat 
me up!" And, naturally, he takes to his 
little heels as fast as he can. 

I know of one case where a seven-year- 
old boy was about to cross the street when 
the ird on the corner saw an approach- 
ing automobile, and tried to stop the child. 
When the boy saw a policeman coming 
after him, he simply went crazy with 
fright and ran right into the car. He was 
knocked down and badly bruised. It is a 
thousand wonders that he wasn't killed. 
After he had been picked up and taken 
home, he told his daddy that the bad bogy- 
man had hit him. 

Now the point of all this is: Why in the 
name of common sense don't parents 
teach their youngsters to regard the po- 
liceman as a friend instead of an enemy? 
Then, if the kids get in trouble, it will be 
natural for them to run toward the cop— 
not away from him. I have six young ones 
of my own. When they see me coming, 
they run like blue blazes—to meet me. 
And that's the way I'd like all the kids on 
my beat to feel. AG. 


FREE DIRECT FROM ENGLAND 


Taking your 


regular 


safety razor 
extraordinary 


INorHiNG has contributed so much to 
man’s personal convenience as the safety 
razor. But it has always had one draw- 
back—the nuisance of changing the blade 


almost daily, and 
the wastefulness 
of "dud" blades. 

This unrelia- 
bility is due to the 
universal use of 
ordinary carbon 
steel, with its very 
definite limita- 
tions. The adop- 
tion of Sheffield’s 
new Patent 
Cobalt High- 
Speed Steel, has 
completely trans- 
formed safety 
razor shaving. 
This new steel 
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DARWIN BLADES 


with their 


Super-Culting, Rustless 
Edges, Revolutionize 


Safely Razor Shaving 


We will mail to anyone in the United States a FREE SAMPLE 
DARWIN BLADE direct from the Sheffield Works in England. 
Send us an envelope addressed to yourself and bearing in the 
top right-hand corner the name of the holder you require the 
blade for. Enclose this envelope with a /oose 6-cent stamp 
to cover mailing expenses, and post to Darwins Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, and the sample blade will be sent you promptly. 
Postage 2 cents. Write no letter. 


| The price of Darwin Blades has been fixed at $1.50 for 10 


blades. They are NOW OBTAINABLE exclusively from our 
American Mailing Department, Darwin & Milner, Inc., 1260-4 
West 4th Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. Send cash $1.50 per 
package of 10 blades post free, stating type of blade required. 


After February next, DARWIN Blades will be purchaseable 
throughout America from all dealers. 


Please note that the free sample blade can be had only direct 
from England, not from Cleveland; also that packages of 10 
blades can be bought on/y from Cleveland, not from England. 


I 


| 
| 
| 
i 


admits of mass-hardening with abso- 
lute uniformity —a feature hitherto im- 
possible in safety razor blade production. 

DARWIN Blades, with their super- 


cutting rustless 
edges, are as dif- 
ferent from the 
old kind as pneu- 
matic tires are 
from solids. They 
give you a degree 
of shaving com- 
fort never before 
even thought of. 
Every blade in 
every package is 
perfect, and lasts 
many times 
longer than the 
average blade of 
the old type. They 
are a revelation. 


Pass this information on to all your friends. Everybody can verify forthwith the complete change in shav- 
ing conditions created by the DARWIN wonder-blade, either by purchasing the blades from Cleveland, 


or by sending to Sheffield for a free blade. 


No one need wait to avail themselves of this real boon. 
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The Girl Who Set 


FOR MEN WHO "BELONG Out to Marry Money 


Tue cherished emblem of 
your fraternal order with 
its mystic signs, or your 
handsome watch charm 
worn as Jewelry needs a 
chain just as distinctive in 
quality and design as the 
charm itself. 

For years Simmons has 
set the standard in the man- 
ufacture of chains for this 
purpose. The Dickens chain 
pictured here is but one of 
the many styles offered. It 
has a substantial quality 
that reflects grace instead 
of weight and an individu- 
ality that is particularly fit- 
ting to you, your watch and 
your charm. This particu- 
lar chain sells for $9.00. 

All Simmons Chains— 
Waldemar, Vest, Belt and 
other Dickens styles—are 
made by our exclusive 
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base metal. Years of service 
are insured by this method. 
The prices range from $4.00 
to $15.00 and your jeweler 
will tell you that there is 
no better value for money 
offered anywhere. 

Ask your jeweler to show 
you his inviting assortment 
of Simmons Chains. There 
are styles and designs for 
all purposes and suitable 
for all watch owners—pro- 
fessional men, business men, 
railroad men, mechanics and 
students. 

For a gift a Simmons 
Chain is always appropriate 
and always appreciated— 
regardless of how many 
the recipient has. R. F.. 
Simmons Company, Attle- 
boro, Mass.; 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City; 10 
South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Jack W. Lees, 
95 King Street East, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


TRADE MARK 


MONS 


(Continued from page 50) 


she saw him slowly passing along the 
red velvet rope, staring at her. And 
Gloria, quite used to walking back and 
forth over Fanchon's rugs, being stared at 
by half a dozen people on little gilt chairs, 
was finally so annoyed by this common 
young floorwalker, that she spoke to him 
about it. 

She said, in her best Fanchon manner, 
* Really, I wouldn't waste so much time. 
It—it's apt to be disastrous, you know!" 

Whereupon, the young floorwalker, who 
would actually have been quite handsome 
if he hadn't worn such an atrociously 
cheap suit, deliberately winked at her, 
and said..." You're not afraid I'll lose my 
job?" 

Gloria gracefully flecked the dustless 
duster. “Exactly,” she replied. 

“Oh well,” he lifted his shoulder negli- 
gently. “I know where I could get a 
better one—anyhow, make more money. 
In a garage. Only it’s so darned dirty.” 
He laughed. *'Wouldn't a fellow coming 
home every night all grease from working 
under an automobile play the low-down 
on a nice little flat like this? Guess if a 
girl had a house like this she’d want to be 
pretty sure her old man came home in a 
white collar every night, eh?” 

“Tm sure,” said Gloria coldly, “that I 
haven’t the slightest idea!” 

“T see,” said the young floorwalker. 
“Well, thanks for the tp!” He moved 
along. 


"THAT night Gloria went to the theatre 
with Ranny Holderman. He told her 
she was the most beautiful thing in the 
world, and the sweetest and the most 
innocent. And he invited her to go up to 
New Haven for the game. Because it was 
the biggest and most wonderful thing that 
had ever happened to Gloria, and because 
she was, after all, just a woman, she didn't 
worry a bit about the excuse she would 
give to Mr. Willets for her absence; but 
she did worry, mightily, about a new hat. 

Therefore, it was really in the cause of 
the new hat that she allowed the young 
floorwalker to buy her lunch next day. 
Of course when she went into the lunch- 
room she didn't know that he ate there; 
but, having discovered him, it would have 
been silly not to let him pay. So, vision- 
ing a soft golden-brown felt with a scarlet 
feather, she hid her contempt under a 
small shy smile and was quite friendly 
and charming. 

His name was John Dutton, he told 
her, and his folks lived up in Connecticut, 
and he boarded up-town and managed to 
save pretty well out of his salary. 

For dessert they had apricot pie. 

"Only one thing I like better than 
apricot pie," he told her. cue tarts. 
My mother used to make the best apple 
tarts in the world.” 

* Doesn't she make them any more?” 
asked Gloria gently. 

And John Dutton blushed. “Well, not 
so often," he explained seriously. “You 
see, she’s getting on in years." Then he 
smiled. “But when I get married I’m 
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going to marry a girl that can look sweet 
in a kitchen. I—you know it's funny, but 
the nicest memories I have of my mother 
are in an old kitchen up in—” He stopped 
short. "I'll bet that's how you came to 
make such a hit with me—the kind of 
nice, pretty little way you go around that 
flat!" 

“How silly," said Gloria, and flushed— 
in anger. 

But John Dutton, probably mistaking 
it for shyness, lau hed: “You needn't be 
ashamed,” he ETE * You do look ador- 
able." 

Gloria tossed her head. “How do you 
know I don't hate it?" she demanded. 
“You don't know anything about me!” 

"No," he answered recklessly, “but 
I’ve got a hunch I’m going to!” 

Gloria shrugged. “Never build any 
hope on hunches!” 

" Mine usually turn out right." 

“So do mine!" blazed Gloria. 

He eyed her amusedly. "You're a 
funny one. One minute I like you because 
you're so darned cool and sure of yourself. 
And the next minute that's what Í hate in 

ou!" 
j Gloria laughed. “‘Ridiculous! You've 
hardly seen me.” 

“Oh yes, I listen while you talk to the 
women. You never see them.” 

“How nice of you to be so interested,” 
said Gloria. 


WELL. for a week they had lunch to- 
gether like that—sparring, raggin 
each other. Gloria disdainfully amused, 
p Dutton teasing her in one breath, 
ecoming gently adoring in the next. 

In the evenings, bragging, Gloria told 
the girls about him. “It’s a good thing 
I'm not soft,” she said, “or I'd be getting 
sorry for him. He's got such nice eyes 
and his clothes are so darned cheap and 
awful; and he kind of makes you think of 
a kid who still believes in Santa Claus." 

Then the new hat was paid for, and the 
game a triumph of the past. And the 
need for silver slippers rose. Besides, it 
wasn't half bad, having lunch with John 
Dutton. It was a kind of let-down from 
evenings with Ranny Holderman. Gloria 
could tell John Dutton honestly how she 
hated being poor, how she was really cold 
and hard-hearted. And she told him 
honestly about Aunt Jule's terrible flat, 
the four rooms, the heat, the cold, the 
hunger, the children—how she'd run oft. 
It was a relief from the fairy tale of the 
little white house in the country she'd 
invented for Ranny, from the nice gray- 
haired relatives. She told John Dutton 
honestly about her father and her mother. 
Nice, that hour at noon—comfortable, 
relaxed. 

But the evenings—ah, the evenings! 
They were what counted. Magic eve- 
nings, While Ranny Holderman was losing 
a battle apaines tradition and_ better 
aenea ‘neil, without warning, in a 
ittle inn that twinkled in the dusk above 
an enchanted sweep of the Hudson, he 


bent across a tiny candle-lit, flower-laden | 
and | 


table to Gloria, softly radiant 
ethereal, pale and demure, caught her 
two small hands in his, and whispered, 
“Honey, if my mother could just know 
how sweet and innocent and wonderful 
you are!" 

And Gloria, only wishing faintly that 
his ears weren’t quite so sail-like, breathed 


Seldom counted in— 


often counted out — perhaps it’s comedones* 


Dinners, dances, theatre parties — 
such social activities were seldom 
Dick’s. Evenings usually found him 
home, alone. Dick couldn't under- 
stand why Tom got so many invita- 
tions — while he got practically none. 
Not for a moment did he guess that 
the reason was . . . . comedones. 


A great many young men suffer 
from comedones—commonly called 
blackheads. Skin can't be clean-look- 
ing, fresh, wholesome, if these dis- 
figuring formations are present. 


What's more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your 
friends notice them. You may wonder 
why invitations become fewer— why 
friends— girls in particular—seem to 
avoid you. You may never guess. 
Perhaps it's comedones. 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives you 
a clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 
mn into the pores where comedones 
orm, rolls out all dirt and oily secre- 
tions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face —and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the 
cream looks. That's the 
dirt that was in your 
pores. 

No need to have a 
dirty skin. Don't let 
comedones form. Use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream every day. Ic 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living. 


"WHAT ARE COMEDONES? (pronounced cóm'€-dónes) 


Dictionary definition: A small plug or mass occluding the excretory duct 


To full pleasure 
and Beant: use 
Pompeian Massage 


of a sebaceous gland, occurring trequently upon the face, especially the Cream regularly at 
nose, and pow par of retained semt-liquid glandular secretion or sebum. home after shaving. 
Theouter end is often dark or black, due co accumulauon of dust and dure; Your face will feel 


hence it i5 often called blackhead. 


SEND FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient * 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional 
offer. Use this cou- 
pon now. 


and look like a mul- 
lion dollars. For sale 
at all drug stores. 


Tear off, sign and send 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. 96, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime (10c) for a special 
trial tube of massage cream. 
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OSTONIAN 
Shoes for Men 


‘7 0 IO 


the pair 


A good guide to good 
shoes is the sign on 
the windows of Bos- 
tonian Dealers. It 
will lead you to better 
fitted style— style that 
IS different. 


i BOSTONIANG : 
: Shoes 


Jor 
Men 


b 


“(Os are you looking for in shoes? Is it 
something more than even that indefinite 
thing called ‘‘style’’? 


Individuality! That's the word—the thing that 
makes Bostonians distinctive, that gives them 
character. .Individual—yes. Conspicuous — no. 
Correct — invariably. 


Why not memorize the name right now— 
Bostonians. Then locate the Bostonians dealer, let _ 
him fit you, and begin a new and finer experi- 
ence in shoes. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 


The individuality of Bostonians is well shown in the Fall 
Style Booklet. We have a copy for you. May we send it? 


a happy sigh of conquest. Ranny Holder- 
man was almost hers! 

It was, therefore, not surprising that 
next morning, when Gloria had scarcely 
had time to change the water in the blue 
jug of daffodils, qun" Dutton, leaning 
across the red velvet rope, met with a 
cool welcome. Then he had the temerity 
to ask her to go to dinner with him. 

Gloria’s smile was patient. “My dear 
boy," she said, "it's awfully sweet of 
you; but really I’m busy.” 

“To-morrow night, then?” he suggested. 

Gloria's smile became a trifle less 
tolerant. “Sorry,” she said, "I've de- 
cided it isn't wise to mix business and 
social affairs." 

“Well,” he said, moving off reluctantly 
as three stout women began to edge along 
the rope, “see you at lunch!" 

"Sorry," she flung over her shoulder, 
“Im going to lunch early, to-day.” 


UT when Gloria sat down at the little 
corner table in the lunch-room, John 
Dutton followed immediately. 

“Asked old Willets to change my hour 
too," he said. 

Gloria's coolness, her sureness, turned 
suddenly into fury. In a flash, she hated 
everything about him, his good looks, 
his pushing commonness, his assurance. 
* Didn't it possibly occur to you that I 
might want to be alone?" she asked icily. 

He grinned. “Yes, sure. But I had to 
find out. 

“And you have?” 

“I have," he said. “And I'll not stick 
around much where I’m not wanted. 
After to-day I'll come in here at one. I 
suppose he has lots of money—this 
fellow?” 

A flare of color stained Gloria’s cheeks. 
“What do you mean? she demanded. 
"How Sidi dibus How rude!" 

“Not at all. You've let me know from 
the start-out how you hated being poor, 
haven't you?" 

“Well,” said Gloria defensively, “What 
if I have? Don't you suppose I've reason 
to hate poverty?” 

"Oh," he laughed, “I’m not saying 
any thing against money myself. Sure, 
it’s all nght if—if you love him!” 

“Love!” Gloria tilted her golden head 
to let her laugh ring free. 

But John Dutton only nodded wisely. 
"So there is a fellow, and he has got 
money. Well, I suppose it's all right. 
Only there's a funny thing about money— 
it comes and goes. There's always a 
chance. And then there's the chance of 
marrying a fellow who hasn't any money, 
and running the risk of his making a pile. 
It often happens." 

Gloria's eyes darkened. “And washing 
and scrubbing and cooking and cleaning 
all the best years of your ife away, so if 
he ever does get money—if he ever does— 
you'll be homely and old and done for!" 

“When you love a person they never 
seem old or homely. Besides, young 
people aren’t the only ones who get fun 
out of life.” He shrugged thoughtfully. 
“Now take Old Man Cooper himself. He 
started out as an errand boy—married 
when he was just a clerk. And now look 
what he's got. Millions. Look at that 
store! Why, it's a kind of monument, 
something to be everlastingly proud of. 
That's the trouble with young people's 
fun. It comes before they have any pride 
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of achievement to mix with it—and loses | 
half its flavor!” 

“You talk. like a school-teacher instead 
of a floorwalker,” said Gloria amusedly. 

“T’ve studied some,” he said. “I want 
to get on. But, going back to Old Man 
Cooper: they say he has a fine time, just 
beginning to play—off to Europe now 
with his wife. Why—” There was sud- 
denly a hungry fire in his gray eyes as 
he bent across the poor little restaurant 
table, a fire of hope. 

Gloria lifted her head. Her eyes were 
like bits of cold blue ice. “Don’t bea . .. 
a fool!" she broke in. “I—I hate poverty. 
I hate it! I want money and luxury and 
beauty. I want—" 


“MHEN,” he said, and there was a 

strange, terrible sadness in his voice, 
"there's no use in my telling you this, 
but I'm going to do it. I love you. Some- 
times I don't know why. Because the real 
you is nearly always hidden. But when- 
ever I glimpse it, whenever you are just 
yourself, honest with yourself, it's there, 
and I love it. And I pity you. And, so 
help me heaven, I want you more than 
life itself!” 

Gloria didn’t speak. But her hands 
clenched so hard that the little, pointed, 
shining pink nails cut into the soft palm. 
“You imagine it,” she said finally. “You 
—why, you scarcely know me. You'd 
forget me in a week. Men can do that, 
you know!” 

“You think so?” asked John Dutton 
quietly. 

"[—I wish you wouldn't look at me 
that way," begged Gloria. “You know 
you don’t care!” Her laugh, a little, 
bitter trill, caught in her throat. 

“T know,” said John Dutton, “that 
I’m probably a fool. You're very likely 
right. I don't care— And I'm making you 
feel rotten. If vou've finished, we'll go." 

“Thanks,” said Gloria. “I am late." 
As they got up, she held out her hand. 
“We—we can still be friends?” 

"Of course,” said John Dutton. 
“Friends.” 

And that afternoon he didn’t once pass 
the velvet rope that separated Gloria’s 
domain from the brooms and brushes and 
refrigerators. 

At a quarter past four it started to 
rain. Gloria had worn the new hat. She 
thought of a cab, and found only sixty 
cents in her pocketbook. She thought of 
Ranny Holderman and his limousines. 
Smiling a trifle bitterly, she went to a 
telephone booth and finally got him at his 
club. It gave her a kind of proprietary 
thrill. 

“Ranny,” she said, “I’m down at 
Cooper’s. It’s silly, but I’m like a cat; I 
hate to get wet, and I haven’t enough 
money for a cab. I wonder if you'd mind 
picking me up at five o'clock?" 

“Dear,” said Ranny Holderman, “the 
only trouble is I don't want to wait until 
five. Let me come now." 

“Oh,” she laughed, “I can't get away 
before five. I—I’m shopping!" As she 
hung up the receiver her hands shook 
with a strange, cold trembling. 

At five aok the torrents of rain were 
pushing though a thick gray mist. The 
Avenue was a slippery black confusion of 
shining cars, rushing crowds, lowered 
umbrellas, and wavering lights. Gloria 
saw Ranny’s car drawn to the curb on 


52.000 isnt a drop 
in the bucket 


high". ... 


You've known motorists who prided 
themselves on taking every hill “in 


A rush at the bottom of the grade 
—a gradual loss of headway—then 
the agonized laboring of the engine 
toward the top... 


Sometimes they make it. The driver 
is able to smirk complacently as the car drags over 


the crest. 


But the automobile— $2,000 worth of straining, 
suffering steel! It loses two days of life in one day 


of such experiences ! 


* 


HE normal human machine has 

more years of service in it than 
the best automobile motor. But it, too, 
will wear out prematurely if it is kept 
in high gear day after day, year after 
year. 

Millions are doing it. Heart disease 
is now the greatest single cause of 
death. Other “degenerative” diseases 
—the diseases which we bring on our- 
selves by wrong living—are on the 
increase. 


And the loss—depreciated earning 
capacity, depreciated comfort, depre- 
ciated happiness—the loss to each in- 
dividual cannot be measured in money. 
$2,000 isn’t a drop in the bucket! 


Physicians are posting warning signs. 
“Go slow”. “Dangerous grade ahead". 
They haven't any medicine to take the 
place of sufficient sleep and sensible 
diet. They can only counsel wisely, and 
hope for the best. 


But it is the fashion to take the hills 
in high—to drive the human machine 
until it begins to labor and struggle— 
then, through artificial stimulants, to 
keep it sputtering on. As a conse- 
quence, many a man is living on his 
nerve, with no energy to draw on in 
an emergency—no reserve 
power. 


hj 


excites the nerves. It contributes noth- 
ing in place of that whichit takesaway. 


It is so needless to pay the penalties 
of caffein—even though you do nat- 
urally want a hot drink at mealtime. 
You can have all the enjoyment, with- 
out a trace of any stimulant. Try 
Postum! 


Here is a drink made of roasted 
wheat and bran. It has a rich, distinct- 
ive flavor. It is completely wholesome. 
It is liked better than any other meal- 
time drink in millions of homes. 


A thirty day test of Postum will 
show you the difference in effects— 
and you'll learn, too, what a com- 
pletely satisfying drink this is! Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
makes you a special offer! 


Carrie Blanchard s Offer 


“Please accept one week's supply of Postum, 
free, as a start on the 30-day test. I will send 
with it my personal directions for preparing 
Postum so it is most satisfying. 

“Or you can begin the test today, by getting 
Postum at your grocer's. It costs less than other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For one week's free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant Pos- 
tum, prepared instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


Perhaps the stimulant most 
widely used is caffein. It dead- 
ens the sense of fatigue — tem- 


—A. M.— 11-26 


P 
Postum Cerrar Co., Isc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one weck's supply of 


h Instant Postum c bn oo Check 
porarily. It repels sleep. It pos Ned instantly in the cup) mhich you 
STUM CHARA, os Sie els ce prefer 
merase. plot (prepared by boiling) 
P - Name eate d 8] c | | 9 
ostum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
any products, which include also Grape-Nuts, : 
Post Thames (Doüble-thick Corn Flakes), Post's SUCUS LIIS ei os Mone EVER E eds ES HA ESKLC 
Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and : . 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 1b 6g Coated estes Státdb ud. dadas dus 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in | ae z 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the In Canada, address Canantan PosrUM Citat «t Co, Ltd. 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 45 Front Street Fast, Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cereal is also casy to make, but should be boiled : 
20 minutes, 
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* DULUTH * 


“We find in every department that the 
nationally advertised lines are invariably 
the best sellers and give us the quickest 
turnover. 


“So many of our best customers (we 
find upon investigation) are subscribers to 
the Woman’s Home Companion, that we 
are convinced that this excellent medium 
has brought splendid results in retail sales 
in the Glass Block Store." 


The Glass Block Store Company 
Bentley P. Neff, Vice-President 


. 


The American Magazine 


SOUTH 


+ 


+ CHICAGO + + NEW ORLEANS + 


“I should estimate that the average turn- 
over of nationally advertised hardware is 
at least five times that of unadvertised 
brands. 


“We know that manufacturers’ adver- 
tisements in the ]oman's Home Com- 
panion, for instance, are of immense value 
to us. These advertisements create in- 
numerable sales for us right here in Chi- 
cago, Other merchants in other cities 
benefit similarly.” 


Stebbins Hardware Company 
Wallace J. Stebbins, President 


“By handling and featuring nationally 
advertised products we have been able to 
secure twice the average jewelry store 
turnover, as given by the Harvard Busi- 
ness Studies, 

“We know that manufacturers’ adver- 
tising in the [Woman's Home Companion, 
Sor instance, reaches thousands ike best 
families in New Orleans. And that this 
advertising is the best kind of local adver- 
tising for us or any other merchant.” 


Hausmann, Inc., A. B. Griswold & Co. 
Henry Hausmann, Sec. & Treas. 


Clie to these products advertised in the Woman's Home Companion 


zx 


(Advertisers of products listed below vegularly use quarter pages and over.) 


AUTOMOTIVE Arden Venetian Toilet 
INDUSTRY Preparations 
Buick Motor Cars Blue Jay Corn Plaster 


Dodge Automobile 
Ford Automobile 


Cheramy's Cappi and April 
Showers Perfumes 


Franklin Automobile . Chesebrough Vaseline 
BUILDING utes i 
MATERIALS NC OI 


American Face Brick 
American Radiators 
American Walnut 


Church Sani-White Toilet 


Seat 
Crane Plumbing Fixtures 
Gyp-Lap 
Ortental Stucco 


Richardson Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus 


Creme Eleaya 
Cutex Manicure Prepara- 
tions 


Daggett & Ramsdell's Per- 
fect Cold Cream 

Del-A-Tone 

Del-A-Tone Cream 

Deodo 

Dorothy Gray Toilet 
Articles 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Dr. West's Tooth Brush 


Sheetrock 
standard Plumbing Fixtures Eno— The World Famed 
Textone Effervescent Salt 


Upson Processed Board 


Wall 


Association 
CLOTHING AND 


Carter's Knit Underwear 

Denton's Soft Knit Sleep- 
Ing Garments 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

Esmond Blankets 

Glover's Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sicepingwear 

Gordon Hosiery 

H. & W. Co. Sta-Down 
Brassieres 

Holeproot Hosiery 


Indian Head Clothes for 


Fairy Soap 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 

Glazo Nall Polish 

Glostora 

Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine 

Golden (lint Shampoo 

Goldman's. Mary T., Hair 
Color Restorer 

Helena Rubinstein's Valaze 
Preparations 

Hennafoam Shampoo 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Hopper, Edna Wallace, 
Beauty Preparations 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


Ingram's Milkweed Cream 


Paper Manufacturers 


DRY GOODS 


Children jana dot Puste 
Kaynee Suits for Boys M 
Kotex Jergen’'s Lotion 


Nashua Blankets 
Onyx Hosiery 


Pepperell Sheets. Sheeting, 
Pfiiow Cases and Pillow 


Johnson's Baby Powder 
Kleenex, The Sanitary Cold 
Cream Remover 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
Lifebuoy Health Soap 


Tubing Liquid Arvon 
cy Asterine 
Pequot nheets and Pillow Luden's Menthol Cough 
P. N. Practical Front Corsets , Dro 


Spencer Corsets 
Utica Sheets and Pillow 


Lysol Biatnfectant 
May-Breath Tablets 
Mennen Borated Talcum 


Cases Powder 
CONFECTIONERY Mum Preparations 
Oh Henry! Candy Bars Nons 1 Deodorant 
DRUGS AND TOILET Rone Vanitic Case 


Absorbine, Jr. 
Aiax Combs 
Allen's Foot-Ease 


Odorono Preparations 
Osborn Blue Handle 
Brushes 


Packer's Liquid Shampoo 


Palmolive Soa, 
Pebeco Tooth 
Pepsodent Dentifrice 


Pro-phy-luc-tic Tooth 


Pyrex Nursing Bottle 


Resinol Sou 
Roger & Gallet Products 


Sal Hepatica 

Squibb's Products 
Unguentine 

Vantine's Temple Incense 
Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoa- 


West Electric Huir Curlers 
Wildroot Cocoanut Oil 


Wildroot Halr Tonic 
Woodbury's Facial Prepa- 


Yardley's Old English 
Zonite 
FOODS AND FOOD 


Armour's Star Products 
Aunt Jemima Pancake 


Beech-Nut Products 
B. & M. Fish Flakes 
Borden's Eagle Brand 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Burpee's Seeds 


California Canned 


California Ripe Olives 
California Walnut Growers 
Campbell's Soups 

Canned Hawaltan 


Davis Baking Powder 

Del Monte Products 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Eatmor Cranberries 
Edgemont Crackers 
Ferry's Purebred Seeds 
Fleisehmann’s Yeast 
Formosa Oolong Tea 
Foulds’ Macaroni Products 
French's Cream Salad 


French's D. S. F. Mustard 
Fruit Dispatch Co. 


Gold Medal Flour 
Grape Nuts 


Heinz 57 Varieties 
Hell 


Jell-O 
Kellogg's Pep 
Kitchen Bouquet 


aste 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Klim 
Pompelan Creams Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Pond's Creams Lenrco 


Libby's Producta 
Maxwell House Coffee 


Brush 


Mellin's Food 
Minute Tapioca 
Morton's Salt 


‘Uneeda Bukera: 
None Such Mince Meat 
Ovaltine 
Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Post Toastics 
Postum 
Quaker Oats 
Quaker Pufied Rice 
Quaker Puffed Wheat 


nut Oil Shampoo 
Shampoo 


rations 


Cerezl 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Fruit Gelatin 


Lavender Soap 


and Grapefri 
Shredded Wheat 
Snowdrift 
Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Sun Maid Raisins 
Sunkist Oranges and 
Lemons 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Swans Down Cake Flour 
Swift's Premium Brand 
Products 


BEVERAGES 


Flour 


Condensed. Milk 


Pure Lard 

Wesson Oil 

Whestena-- The Whole 
Wheat Cereal 


Asparagus 


» Pineapple FURNISHINGS 
Crean of Wheat Armstrong's Linoleum 
Crisco Bird's Neponset Rugs 


Blabon Linoleum 


Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art Rugs 


Fireside Industries. Inc. 

Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases 

Imperial Tables 

Karpen Furniture 

Kiddie Koop 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 

Krochler Living Room 
Furniture 


Mustard 


Bananas 


Masland Argonne Rugs 
Mirro Aluminum Ware 
Mohawk Rugs 

Nairn Inlaid Linoleum 


ann's Blue Ribbon, 
Mayonnaise i 


mn Salud and Cooking 


National Biscuit Company 


Ralston— The Whole Wheat 


Seuldsweet Poids Oranges 
iit 


Swift's ""ilverleaf" Brand 


FURNITURE AND 


Du Pont Washable Tontine 


Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Furniture 


Napanee Duteh PAINTS AND HARD- 
Kitchenet WARE 

Noelting Faultless Casters 

Orinoka Draperies and Alabastine 


Ozite Rug Cushion 
Purttan Cretonnes 

Silver's La-La-By Products 
Simmons Beds and Bed- 
Stevens Bed Spreads 
Whittall Rugs 


Aluminum Wares 


Alaska Freezer 
Automatic Double Duty 


Upholsteries 


nishes “Lacq” 
Sherwin-Williams Paints 

and Varnishes 
Valentine's Valspar 

Varnish and Enamel 


room Furniture 


HOUSEHOLD 


APPLIANCES FURNISHINGS 


Arch Preserver Shoe 
Cantilever Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes 


Association 


Refrigerator Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co. 
Ball Fruit Jars Rubber and Canvas Foot- 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper wear E 
Chambers Fireless Gas Julian e Kokenge Foot 


Everhot Electric Cooker 
Fostoria Glassware 
Frigidaire Electric 


Griswold Kitchen Ware 


Rang 
anne Queen Quality Shoes 


Refrigeration 
A. P. W. Toilet Papers 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets — Bab-O 
Hoover Electric Suction Bon Ami 
Swee| Chipso 


T 
Hotpoint Electric Devices 
Johnson's Wax Electric 


Libbey Safedge Glassware 
Loraine Ovenheat Regu- 


O-Cedar Mo} 
One Minute Washer 
Osborn Blue Handle 


Premier Duplex Electric 


Pyrex Oven Ware 
Red Star Oil Stove Soap 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Stanley Super Vac 


Colzate's Fab 
Fairbank's Gold Dust 
Washing Powder 

Fels-Naptha Son) 
Fly-Tox Insecticide 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Johnson's Liquid Wax 
LaFrance For Wasbing 
Liquid Veneer 
Brushes Lux 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Old English Wax 


Floor Polisher 


lator 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Bani-Flush 
Sapolio 


Universal Household 


White Mountain Freeser 
White Mountain 


Community Plate 
Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
Tudor Plate 

Wallace Silver 


Appliances STATIONERY AND 
: BOOKS 


Book of Knowledge 


Refrigerators Dennison Pay Novelties 
JEWELRY AND oubleday, Co. 
7 Eaton's Highland Linen 
SILVERWARE Stationery - 


Greeting Cards Assn. 
LePage's Glue 
Standard Diaries 


Waterman's Ideal Foun- 


MUSICAL INSTRU- ` tain Pen 
ise TOYS AND GAMES 
Gulb n—The Register- 
! "Ing Plano TER Parker Games 


Detroit. White Lead Works 
—Rogers Brushiug Lucquer 


Glidden Paints and Var- 


SHOES AND SHOE 


SOAPS AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


P. & G. The White Naphtha 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Ward's A-Line-A-Day Book 


+ NEW YORK + 


“We owe our success to nationally adver- 
tised products which have a reputation for 
high quality. : 

“Our business is 80 per cent dependent 
upon nationally advertised products. 

“I am astonished to learn what a large 
number of subscribers the Woman's Home 
Companion has in the better residential 
neighborhoods around .New York. Cer- 
tainly the Companion is a tremendous 

factor in the local sale of products adver- 

tised in its pages." 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 
William F. Schlemmer, Pres. & Treas. 


The American Magazine 


“In the progress of our business we have 
found it profitable to handle well-known 
nationally advertised merchandise. We 
cannot afford to spend the time necessary 
to make an unknown name known to our 
customers. 


“A manufacturer's: advertisement in 
the Woman's Home Companion reaches 
the homes that give us our best customers— 
and it reaches a lot of them. It is the best 
kind of local advertising for us." 


The Kinney & Levan Company 
George W. Kinney, President 


“We stuck to nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. We know that we don't hace to 
waste valuable time telling people about 
its merits... And we don't have to worry 
about its quality . . . Moreover, we know 
from experience that we can turn our 
stock of nationally advertised merchandise 
much faster than it is possible to turn 
unknown private-brand goods. 
"We thoroughly believe in the local force 
of advertising in publications like the 
‘oman’s Home Companion. 
Cheasty’s, Incorporated 
Ray E. Bigelow, President 


Americas 


most successful merchants 


testify to the local value of national advertising 


Note above the comments of out- 
standing American merchants — men 
who are nationally famous retailers. 

They attributetheirsuccesslargely 
to reliance upon nationally advertised 
merchandise. 


They point out that a manufac- 
turer's advertisement in a national 
magazine like the Woman's Home 
Companion is the best kind of /oca/ 
advertising for the retail merchant. 

It pays, they say, to tie up with 
manufacturers' national advertising. 
It has paid them. It will pay you. 

It makes no difference where you 
do business. 

Your own neighborhood, for ex- 
ample, is thickly dotted with many 


of the 1,900,000 homes in which the 
Woman's Home Companion is read. 


These homes, you will find, are of 
the better type. In them live the 
families whose business is most valu- 
able to you. 


Right now the women in these 
homes are reading manufacturers' 
advertisements in the Woman's 
Home Companion —advertisements 
of products you carry. 


You can capitalize on this adver- 
tising, you can get the valuable 
trade of Woman's Home Companion 
readers. Thousands of successful 
merchants are doing it in this sim- 
ple, easy way: 

First: Carry the merchandise ad- 


vertised in the Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Second: Feature this merchandise 
—let people know that you carry 
these Companion-advertised lines. 


Why not start now to make your 
store known as the place where these 
products can be bought? Begin 
now to build up a clientele of steady- 
buying, profitable Woman's Home 
Companion customers. 


In the list of Companion-adver- 
tised products at left, check those 
in your line and start featuring them 
now. Also ask salesmen and rep- 
resentatives of these lines for adver- 
tising and display suggestions. They 
will gladly supply them. 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Have continuous 
heating 
comfort 


and save 73 
of your fuel 


OU will be amazed at the change Hoffman 

No. 2 Vacuum Valves make in a one pipe 
steam heating plant. You get heat in radiators as 
soon as drafts are turned on. Radiators stay hot 
hours after fires are banked. These valves rev- 
olutionize steam heat because they keep out 
the Heat Thief — AIR. And in addition to pro- 
viding this marked improvement in heating com- 
fort, they save !$ of your fuel. aca 


A Single Valve Will 
Convince You 


Make a test on the radiator that has been the 
bardest to heat. Change the venting valve to a 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve. Notice how 


quickly this radiator heats. Hours after fires are ` 


banked at night, observe that it is still warm. 
Then consider what would happen if every radia- 
tor was fitted with a Hoffman Vacuum Valve. 
Your neighborhood heating and plumbing shop 
can supply you with Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves. 

Sign the coupon below for a book that explains 
clearly not only how Hoffman Vacuum Valves 
give greater comfort by keeping out air but why 
they also permit such a marked saving in fuel. 


No 


VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. P 7, 25 West 45th Street, 

New York City. 

'The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 


booklet, "Locking the Door Against the Heat 
Thief.” 


the other side of the narrow cross-street. 
Head bent against the rain she dashed 
forward. Then, at the edge of the curb 
her foot slipped, and in one sickening 
second she felt herself going down, saw 
the onrushing black car, held out one 
frantic, futile hand to stay it—shut her 
eyes and felt herself caught up in some- 
one’s arms—arms that fairly crushed her, 
that whirled her about and held her close. 

Fearfully, and yet knowing, she looked 
up and saw John Dutton, his face white 
and drawn, bent down almost to hers. 
And, oddly, she didn't try to move, nor 
did the arms loosen their hold about her. 
Instead, he swirled her back a bit into the 
protection of the doorway, and as for 
one bewildering second they stood there, 
staring at each other, he bent and kissed 
her. A strange kiss. A timid, hurried, 
frightened, rain-swept kiss. And yet 
above the amazing shock of it, there was a 
strange, unearthly solemnity to it; as if, 
it seemed to Gloria, it were a kind of fatal 
good-by—a renunciation. It left her trem- 
bling, too weak for anger. 


ANDin all that crushing mob of drenched, 
hurrying people, not one turned to 
look at the two in the doorway. But it 
was New York and Fifth Avenue, and 
going-home time. 

Trembling then, she pushed him away 
from her. “I hate you!" she sobbed. “I 
hate you—I hate you!” 

But John Dutton, as if he hadn’t heard, 
or as if suddenly nothing really mattered, 
as if everything were finished, slowly 
dropped his arms and took a step back- 
ward. 

And Gloria, turning swiftly, rushed 
away, rushed on to the shining haven of 
Ranny Holderman’s great, warm, safe 
car. But there, like Lot’s wife, she glanced 
back, and saw in that sea of faces, in all 
the rain and blackness and confusion, 
only one thing—a hurt, bewildered white 
face, and two slender hands turning up an 
inadequate little top-coat collar against a 
great gray swirl of rain. 

“Good lord, honey, what's the matter?" 
Ranny Holderman caught her hands. 

She tried to laugh. "Nothing, I 
slipped. I was rushing so to reach you—" 

Ranny Holdermian bent forward. “‘Glo- 
ria, you—you're marvelous to-night— 
you're different —more wonderful!” 

And then without warning, for a second 
time in a matter of minutes, Gloria felt 
herself swept into a man's arms, his lips 
warm and hard, pressed against her own. 

But this time, frantically, with a silent 
panic in her eyes, she struggled and freed 
herself, trembling like a leaf. 

Ranny Holderman caught her hands 
again. “You little innocent," he whis- 

ered, "you darling little innocent! 

on't you—don't you understand? I'm 
going to marry you. Whether Hades 
DE loose or not, I'm going to marry 
you! 

: But Gloria, lifting her eyes to Ranny 
Holderman, saw only John Dutton, turn- 
ing up that silly little cotton coat collar 
against all the rain and storm that was 
beating so futilely against the windows 
of the great car. And she found herself 
saying, "I'm sorry, Ranny, sorry, but I 
can't, can't ever—" Then, half sobbing, 
shamelessly, boldly, she was telling him 
everything. About Aunt Jule’s flat, about 
the job at Cooper’s, and, finally, about the 


floorwalker—about John Dutton. “Fun- 
ny,” she cried, “you can be cold and sure 
and bitter about everything in the world, 
and then somebody, somebody comes 
along and—and you find you're just 
like all the others!” 

“Don’t be a little nut!" snapped Ranny 
Holderman. “What I want, I get. 
don't care whether you've got eight jobs 
at Cooper’s—I’m crazy about you. A 
fellow lıke that—why, he wouldn't make 
enough—" 

“Please!” Gloria pleaded. “Please, 
Ranny, you don't understand. If I mar- 
ried you, and we had a million dollars, 
and were a million miles away from here, 
it would be just the same. He'd—he'd 
be like a kind of ghost between us. I'd 
keep seeing him there in the rain, I'd 
keep remembering. . . ." 

“You soft little goose,” laughed Ranny 
Holderman. “To-morrow morning when 
you see him all spruced up with his red 
necktie and the carnation on his coat 
lapel, you'll laugh yourself sick." 

*""To-morrow!" cried Gloria, lifting a 
small stricken face. “Why, to-morrow, 
what if he never showed up to-morrow— 
if something happened—I don’t even 
know where he fives?” And after the 
age-old custom of women, Gloria knew 
fear, fear for the beloved, a thousand 
black and crowding fears. She remem- 
bered Celeste’s words about Todd Mor- 
rison, about the others. But men didn’t 
do things like that—of course not! Only 
they did go away. If John Dutton went 
away—if he just never showed up again, 
or if he wandered around in the wet and 
cold and took pneumonia—died! 

The car was slowing up. They had 
reached the flat. Gloria’s hand was on 
the door. ‘‘Ranny,” she said faintly, 
'"'good-by. You've been wonderful. It— 
it's all been like a beautiful dream; that's 
it, too good to be true. But I can't ever— 
I can't ever see you again!" 

And then she was out, racing away 
from the safe haven, from luxury, through 
the rain into the dingy entrance that 
led to the dark, narrow little flat where 
Celeste and Marie would be waiting—to 
laugh! 


ND next morning John Dutton wasn't 
at the store. 

* Perhaps," Gloria suggested to Mr. 
Willets, “you ought to telephone. He— 
he said yesterday that he felt kind of— 
kind of sick. He—he's alone here, you 
know." 

But in a few minutes Mr. Willets came 
up to the velvet rope. *' Funny," he said. 
“We telephoned. They said at his board- 
ing house that they thought he was out of 
town; he didn’t come home last night!” 

Mechanically, with icy hands, Gloria 
picked up the dustless duster, moved 
about the little flat, exactly as she had 
done for weeks, except that, unaccount- 
ably, the women, the pale, drab, shadowy 
creatures who had passed in dull pro- 
cession before her, became for the first 
time, real. She saw them. It was a pro- 
cession of mothers with gray-eyed sons, 
of young wives, of brides with sweet 
dreams, of women to be envied. 

And, oddly, underneath the questions, 
the dumb, foolish questions about ovens 
and washers and pies and roast pans and 
shirt ironers, she saw a new, terrible kind 
of love, a love that was service and giving 
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and sacrifice, all the things she'd scorned. 
All at once, everything, the whole world 
was just that—wanting to be good to 
someone, to care for someone. Fanchon's 
was no longer real. Money was no longer 
life. And these women, these funny, 
cheaply dressed women, now that she 
could see, all had something in their 
eyes for which the women at Fanchon's 
starved. 

So Gloria, from an aching throat, went 
on answering questions, while she looked 
out hungrily beyond the red velvet rope, 
up and down the aisles of brooms and 
refrigerators for à tall voung man with 
gray eyes and a cheap suit—who never 
appeared. 

One o'clock. A swift, fleeting hope like 
the brush of a butterfly wing swung be- 
fore Gloria’s vision. As she prepared to 
go out, she could almost hear the quick 
beating of her heart. 

Except for two women in a far corner, 
the lunch-room was empty. She sat down 
and _ listlessly. picked up a menu. A 
shadow crept over the card. Someone 
was coming. The heart in her bosom 
seemed to leap and stand still. Fearfully, 
she looked up. It was Lena Murdock 
from the exchange desk. Fat, smiling, 
Lena Murdock became a strange lumpy 
creature in a sea of mist. Only her voice 
seemed clear. That was so clear and 
penetrating that it seemed somehow to 
Dunt Glor.a's ears’ 


“WELL. dearie," Lena Murdock was 
saying, as she hung over Gloria's 
chair, counting out her change for the 
cashier, “ I suppose vou've heard the news?” 

“News?” asked Gloria faintly. 

“About our friend Dutton!” 

“D--Dutton?” whispered Gloria. 

“You bet your sweet life!" said Lena. 
“Well, who do you think he is, but old 
J. D. Cooper’s son himself, putting one 
over on his dad while the old man was in 
Europe. Got some bug about democracy, 
starting at the bottom, vou know! And, 
honest, I treated him something fierce. 
Well, it all came out when the old man 
got back this morning. I guess I was 
about the first! to know it, on account of 
my friend working in the big office." 

Gloria dropped her hands to her lap, 
to hide the trembling. “Perhaps ~a —a 
mistake," she*managed. E 

“Mistake, my eve! Josie seen them 
together, heard them. And the way we 
all kidded him along!" i 

“Yes,” said Gloria, “the wav we've all 
kidded him along." 

“Well, Pm fifteen late now!” 

Gloria watched her cross the room. , She 
started to laugh, caught herself, biting 
her lip until it bled. People would think 
she was crazy. Only there wasn’t anv- 
body to see her. Crazy! She'd told John 
Dutton she wanted money, and his father 
was old John D. Cooper himself! And 
she'd thought he looked hungry. He'd 
worn that terrible old cheap suit! She 
remembered now how often he'd spoken 
of Cooper starting as an errand boy, about 
his happiness. She shaded her eves with 
her hand, rested her elbow on the table. 
“Laugh -laugh now." she told herself 
viciously. * That’s what you had in vour 
hands and ler slip -money and John 
Dutton. Laugh!" she told. herself piti- 


fully. 


That was why she didn’t see John 
Dutton come in the door, cross to her 
table. 

"] was afraid you wouldn't be here,” 
he said, very low. 

Gloria’s hand dropped from her eves. 
She stared up at him with a set, terrihed, 
little white face. The cheap suit. was 
gone. Why- —why, any darned fool could 
have seen he wasn’t a common floor- 


walker! ` 
“Thad to find you,” said John Dutton, 
“to apologize." AESA 


Gloria discovered then that she’ could: 
laugh, a strange, aching little laugh that 
burned her throat. “For what?" she 
managed. “for saving my life?". 

"No," he said seriously, “for kissing 

” 
you, 


a 


LORIA looked up wearily. Everything ~~ 
A was a tangled mess. It was all ridicu- 
lous and unbelievable. Ten minutes ago 


she would have been willing to face life and ux | had given up my 


poverty with John-Duttom forever. And | 
now, because he.wasn't John Dutton, be- k f f lost 
cause he was John Cooper— Her thoughts cys o 

broke off again, tangled, forlorn. And 


then, a strange emotion, a cold, fearful Your service brougbt 
pride stilled the trembling. within her. »" 
She smiled up“at him, steadily, gal- them bac 
lantly. “Pve quite forgotten all about 
it," she said quietly. “But I think vou LL over the world the Buxton 
ought to know this, John Dutton Cooper! | ` Keytainer has brought new 
$ I hated FRO I BOUM vou earned convenience and safety for keys. 
thirty-fhve dollars a week, I hate you just ; 3 : f 
as much now. And out there last night I Always perfectly organized aod 
said I did, didn’t I? Therefore, won't at your finger tips—yet protected 
you =” against loss by che famous Buxton 
“No!” said John Dutton savagely, “I Key Return Service. 
won't. And vow don't hate me, and vou |: Only the Buxton Keycainer has 
haven't made up your mind since vou 


the patented revolving hump lock 
hooks and supporting flap to keep 


discovered that my name was Cooper, 
either. You made up vour mind last night 


when vou were in my arms!" its shape. 
“Don’t be silly,” said Gloria. tremu- |. Leading jewelers, department, 
lously. “Ive told you -" - leather goods and stationery stores 
“Ranny Holderman told me!” carry Buxton Keytainers. Drop in 


“Ranny 

“Of course," said John Dutton. “When 
] saw vou get into his car last nighe, I 
knew at once who the--the rich fellow 


and examine them or let us send 
you free the “Book of Buxton Key- 
tainers." BUXTON, Inc., 327 Main 


was. And I went around to his club, be- | Street, Springfield, Mass. Canadian 
causé, well, I knew that's where I'd find Distribittors— I be Jalian Sale Leatber 
him sometime during tbe night. | | Goods Ci, Lid.y’ Toronto, Canada. 


“I suppose D just Wánted to be sure. 
Mavbe | only wanted tHe chance to talk 
to someone about ‘pl. 22 don’t exactly 
know. Ranny was drowning his sorrow. 
Ar two o'clock this morning it was fairly 
well drowned—and l knew the whole 
story. Leven knew about the floorwalker 
who had cut him out!” He smiled whim-. 
sically. “And, Gloria, just now I went up — 
to vour locker to see if your things were a 
there, to find out whether vou'd gone te -* 
lunch, and I found this!" He held out to 
her the cook book she'd taken from the 
library the night before, a marker in the 
chapter about tarts. 

A faint smile curved Gloria's quivering 
lips. "John Dutton," she said, “yox 
think it was when vou kissed. me last 


Model No. 02-6 is the most pop- 
ularof Buxton Keytainers $1.00. 


night that I... I knew.” She shook | Other handsome Keytainers in a 
her head. “Te wasn’t. It was when | wide range of prices. 


looked back and saw you all alone, turn- 
ing up that awful little coat collar against 


the run. I | wanted to take care of B ON 
you!” U A I t 


John Dutton laughed. “You and my 


E > ial | KEY-TAINER 
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«Personal Christmas Cards 
reflect good taste," 


Says 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“AFTER all,” says Mary Roberts 

Rinehart, author of **Nomad's 
Land," “nothing is quite so indi- 
vidual as the Personal Card for 
Christmas Greeting. It is always 
good form.” 

Lg sangre Cana dha 
good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards — upon which the 
sender’s name is engraved or printed 
— is recognized as the appropriate 
way in which to express the season's 
greetings. There are many beautiful 
designs upon which your own orig- 
inal message may be engraved. 

Sample books containing an in- 
exhaustible range of styles and treat- 
ments are now ready in the stores 
of established dealers everywhere. 
Arrange for your Personal Cards zow. 

* * * * 
Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25e 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.’ 


Moffett Was Always Tagging on the 
Heels of Experience 


(Continued from page 34) 


get four or a half-dozen boys together. 

And in the furniture factory Charlie 
Moffett learned something. It was his 
first day at work. He was eager to make 


| good. His job had to do with emptying 


waste baskets, sweeping up, and other 


! odds and ends that had taken his prede- 


cessor most of the day. Within a few 
hours Moffett found himself cleaned up of 


| work and with time heavy on his hands. 


He looked about for something more to do. 

An old fellow near bv was hammering 
and sawing away at his task of making a 
bed. 

“Mind if I help you?” asked Moffett. 

“Take hold o' that headboard,” bade 
the old fellow. “Hold it steady. If 
vou're lookin’ for work I've got it here 
a-plenty." 


HEREAFTER dailv, for three 

months, the boy helped the bed-maker. 
He hustled his own work through in order 
to do so. The old workman caught his 
spirit, liked the lad, and taught him what 
he knew of his trade. At the end of the 
three months young Moffett himself was 
promoted to a bed-maker. 

It was a substantial promotion. He 
pondered over how it had been brought 
about. He had simply learned in his 
spare time the job of the man next above 
him, and up he had gone into that job! 
It had been easy, even fun, this under- 
studying of the man ahead. 

Nine months he worked at making 
beds; but he was more interested in metals 
than in woods. He wanted to be a machin- 
ist like his father. So he signed up as an 
apprentice in the shop where his father 
worked, and decided to try again the ex- 


| periment of getting promoted. A chance 


presented itself in the blacksmith shop. 

The blacksmith had a particularly 
tough task of which he wasn’t especially 
fond. It was that of hammering out axles 
for railroad cars by steam hammer. It 
was grilling, tedious work. 

“I believe I could do that hammering 
for you,” suggested Moffett. “Want me 
to try it?” 

“Go to it!” the smith invited heartily; 
‘and it’s me that'll delight in showing 
you how.” 

And he did. In fifteen days Charlie 
Moffett was promoted to blacksmith's 
helper. Again his formula worked. 

He was serious as he told me about this. 
He felt he had made a discovery, two dis- 
coveries in fact. The first was that older 
men were ready and glad to teach him, a 
youngster, for the asking. The second was 
that promotion followed knowledge and 
a demonstration of ability to do. 

"[ decided right then," he told me, 
“that if I didn’t rise to a good job it 
would be my own fault for not learning 
how. My ideas went up about a hundred 
degrees. Instead of aiming to be a ma- 
chinist, I concluded to make myself into 
an engineer." 

In line with this, Moffett began to 
specialize in mathematics. The old book- 


, keeper was well posted in that, and he 


was nothing loath to teach what he knew 
best. For the instruction, Moffett paid 
him four dollars a month, and bought his 
own textbooks. 

“Better learn. something of drawing 
too," counseled Moffett’s father. “En- 
gineers have got to know how to plan." 

So Moffett went to one of the mechan- 
ical draftsmen in the shop and made a 
dicker to study under him evenings. And 
he kept his eves and ears open for other 
teachers. Whenever he heard of a class in 
any mathematical subject being formed, 
he joined it. 

It was an old-fashioned shop in which 
he worked and the apprentice system was 
upon the old English plan. An appren- 
ticeship lasted four years. It required 
experience in every department of the 
works. Before he had completed it, aided 
by his knowledge of mechanical drawing, 
Moffett was made foreman of the pattern 
shop, though still an apprentice on the 
pay roll. The men under him received 
more pay than he. 

That year his father died, and the boy 
of nineteen was left the chief support of 
a family of five. 

He went to Birmingham, fast growin 
into orte of the world's great iron and ted 
centers. In talking with older men who 
had knocked about from shop to shop he 
had learned that methods and means in 
different plants often varied. An engineer 
was expected to know about all processes. 

There were two ways open by which 
to get this knowledge: One was college, 
where the theory of it was taught. The 
other was by practical experience as a 
workman, supplemented by self-study. 
Because of the family at home, the second 
way had to be Moffett’s. It was the grease 
can, overall, route. 


E GOT work in a pattern shop and 

started to understudy the foreman, 
just as he had understudied the bed-maker 
and the blacksmith. Instead of watching 
for just one workman who needed help, he 
kept an eye on all the men in the shop. 
The man next to him would be puzzled 
over something. Moffett, with his slow 
smile, would tender a suggestion. It 
wasn't long before it was “Hey, Charlie, 
how'd you handle this?" or, from the 
foreman himself, “Charlie, see if you 
can't straighten that fellow out." In six 
months Moffett was acting foreman. 

"Now you're wondering," he smiled, 
“how I got away with that. There was 
my own work to be done, and there I 
was, not much more than a kid, poking 
my nose into other folks’ business, go- 
ing around smart-aleck-like telling them 
where they were wrong. 

“Well, it depends on how you tell a 
man he's wrong whether he'll resent it. 
First off, be sure he is wrong. Then don't 
tell him so at all, anyway not in so many 
words. But get vour heads together, 
study over the problem a little, and here 
and there edge in a hint as to how the 
work might be done right. If you are 
right he'll know it, adopt the hint, and be 
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glad for it. He'll be around to give vou a 
lift the first time he notices you're in a 
pinch. 

** You hear a lot of talk nowadays about 
getting along with folks. Some people 
seem to have an idea that a boss has to 
be a regular scientist in order to get along 
with his men. They do, some bosses. 


One trouble is they want men to work for | 
Another is | 


them instead of with them. 
they don’t get their heads together often 
enough and drop suggestions, instead of 
layi ing down orders. 

“Anybody who can get along with his 
family and neighbors can get along with 
men in overalls, for the overalls don't 
change human nature. Well, if vou tell 
your neighbor that vou ‘Ml shoot his chick- 
ens if he don’t keep ’em out of your 
garden, the chances are you'll have to 
shoot, or build a fence. But if vou pass out 
a cigar, chew over it a little, and then 
mention the chickens, the chances are 
that Ae will do the fence building, and 
like as not give vou an idea on how to 
keep the bugs off the potatoes. 


HILE he was at work in Birming- 
ham a friend of Moffett’s came down 
from Philadelphia, He was full of news 
on the “way they do things up North.” 
"They re wav ahead of us in lots of 
things,” declared the other. 
“Well,” suid Moffett, ' 
I'd better say good-by.” 
“Why? Where you going? 
asked. 
“North,” replied Moffett. 
It was winter. When the train reached 
wW ashington snow was on the ground and 
icicles in the air. It had been warm in 
Alabama, and with the railroad expenses 
and the family back home he hadn’t been 
able to afford an overcoat. What made 
him especially mindful of the absence of 
the coat was an expensive fur garment. 
that belonged to his seat-mate and which 
hune from “the rack overhead. 
The owner of it was a 


'then I reckon 


" the friend 


prosperous- 


appearing gentleman of middle age who | 
turned out to be a merchant from Cam- | 


den, New Jersev. Ie chatted with the 
young machinist, inquired about his 
plans, and before Moffett realized it he 
Was pouring into the merchant’s ears all 
of his hopes and ambitions for the future. 

A famous engineer of the time was 
Charles Haswell. He, too. resided in 
Camden. 


writings. Tle expressed the wish that 
some day he might be able to meet 
Haswell and get the inspiration. of his 


advice. 

“Why, he's a neighbor of mine," said 
the merchant. “Pd be glad to introduce 
you to him.” 

And as they were leaving the train in 


Moffett had been studving his | 


Philadelphia the stranger noticed Moffett | 


was without an overcoat. The iev wind 
roared and blustered through the train 
shed. 

“Here,” he said. impulsively. "vou'll 
freeze to death in this weather. I'm 
accustomed to it. You take my coat.” 

Moffett: protested. Tle was unknown 
to the merchant. The coat was too hne a 
one to be entrusted to a stranger even if 
the other could get along without it. 

“Don’t let that worry you.” laughed 
the man, “It’s only a step over to Cam- 
den, and you can return it any time. And 
when vou do l'llintroduce vou to Haswell.” 


t 


Eth cake in its own 


A Treatménts to promote hair health 


—and some facts about a rare ingredient 


HOUSANDS of letters come to us 
cach year from men and women 
with more or less serious ailments of the 
hair and scalp. They seek safe, authori- 
tative 
And the four questions most often 
asked us are: “What can [ do for dry 
hair?" “- for oily hair?” “How shall 
I treat dandrutf2" “— falling hair?" 
Yet in most cases these wrong condi- 
tions yicld to intelligent care—to such 
simple treatments as we outline below. 


Tbe value of pine tar 


Practically 
who has written on the subject, has en- 


advice. 


every medical authority 


dorsed pine tar in the treatment of 


common hair and scalp troubles. And 
the basis of the 
Packer's Tar Soap (of which pine tar is 
an active ingredient), 


treatments below, 
has been recom- 
mended by physicians for over £> Years. 
It is as safe and as efficient a shampoo 


soap as can be made. 


for DANDRUFF 


Authorities find taat dandrutf is responsible 
for at least 724, of the cases of falling hair. 
But dandruff need not result in serious con- 
sequences if carctully and properly troated, 
and treated early. The Packer Method ot 
treatment, based on modern thought, wil 


be found in the bookler which comes with 


each cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


for DRY hair 


Successtul shampooing removes the accumu- 


litions of surtace oil from the sealp. This 


makes the hair seem dry at first, but this 
dryness is temporary and oniy nonceable 
tor a day or two. If dryness persists it is 
probably due to inactivity of the oil glands 
—a condition requiring special care and 
treatment. You will find an authoritative 
treatment for dry hairin the booklet packed 
with cach cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for OILY hair 
Too-oily hair is produced by anover-activity $ 
of the oil glands. A special treatment for 
oily hair, including hints on the correct way 
to massage, is given in the booklet packed 
with each cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 


for FALLING hair 


For falling hair, we recommend the Packer 
treatimcnt for dandruff, the most common 
cause of premature baldness or loss of hair. 
(You will find this treatment in the booklet 
“ hic h comes with each cake of Pac ke r's Tar 
Soap.) If, however, the regular use of this 
Pacher treatment does not stop the loss of 
your hair, consult your family physician, 
lle may find some underlying cause duc to 
Vour Nne ral health or he may sugu st that 


you see a scalp specialist. 


Send 10c for sample and 
New Manual 


On receipe of roc (stamps or com) we will send 
sample of Packer's Tar Soup and 
a copy of our new Manual, “the Care of the 
Har This protusels illustrated: zs-page book 
has recently been t dote present the most 
modi en scientie the wen the car ot rhe haar 
It contains dozens of authontative suggestions 
for keemne sour hair healthy and voung-looking 
Ie gives in great detail trcatmenrs for the hair 
conditions hry di Vill in 


Vou ge pe Tenis 


usse d on this pape 
the coupon, chp and mail todas, 


PACKER'S Tar Soap 


metal soap box 


Booklet of Treatments 
jor DANDRUFF 
DRY HAIR 
OILY HAIR 
FALI ING HAIR 
p hed with 
every CAKE 


P. M. Co. 
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Make the Twice-Over 
A Once-Over 


HE Gem Double Life 

Blade gives a double- 
clean shave in half time! Its 
double-keen shaving edge 
gets the hair at the dermal 
line the first stroke! Double- 
heavy, double-reinforced— 
it never flexes, quivers, or 
scrapes. Double-durable— 
it keeps giving brand-new 
shaves long after other blades 
have expired! Made of bet- 
ter tempered steel, it leaves 
you in a better temper after 
the shave! 

It's double-protected, 
double-sealed, and it’s 
backed by a double-satis- 
faction guarantee. Sold 
everywhere. 

P.S.— Your money does double- 

duty when it buys the Gem de 

Luxe Razor. And to make sure 

that every Gem owner is double- 

happy, our service department 
will make good for any frame that 


isn’t 100% perfect—no matter 
how longit’s been in use. Send it to 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Double Life 


was all in the man over them. 


| on, also, because of the number of jobs 


‘that they think nothing of them. 


And he vanished in the crowd, leaving | 
Moffett clad in the coat. 

"A thing like that," Moffett told me, | 
“sure does help vour faith in your fellow | 
man. Lots of times since when the world : 
seemed all wrong I've remembered that 
man who had lent a long, gawky stranger 
his overcoat and himself gone without." 

The next morning Moffett returned the 
coat. As good as his word, the Camden 


| merchant took him to Haswell. The latter , 


by now was an old man, his days of 


| accomplishment behind. [lis great delight , 


was to meet and talk with young men who | 
were striving to become engineers. He! 
advised Moffett as to his studies, en- 
couraged him to go on in the course he 
had planned. 

“You are started right," he said. ‘All 
vou need do to arrive is keep going. Keep 
just a step ahead of your job." ' 


ER! IU months Moffett knocked about 
4 Philadelphia. Wherever a job was 
open he went, regardless of what the wages 
happened to be. Sometimes he filled in | 
for ten days or two weeks. Among other 
things he studied men executives. 

“In one shop,” he explained, “the men 
would think the world of the boss. In 
another, they'd. despise him and. cheat 
every time he wasn’t looking. I could sce 
no difference in the men. The difference 


“I studied both kinds of bosses, the 
good and bad, the one to learn what to 
do, the other to learn what not to do. 
I'd ask myself, ‘What is it about this man 
that makes me like him —or dislike him?" 
as the case happened to be. Being an 
outsider I was in a good position to look 


| 


I held and the number of bosses I worked 
under, I was in a good position to find out 
what was the matter with myself. 

“Let me make clearer what I mean by 
that: Take a piece of work you've done, 
and show it to one man. He may find one 
point to criticize. But show the work to 
a dozen men, all with different viewpoints. 
Like as not, among them, they'll pick out 
a dozen weak spots. Anyway, they'll get 
them all, especially if they’re strangers 
and not friends who'll merely pat you 
on the back. 

“Some of us stay in one place so long 
that everybody there gets used to us. | 
They become so accustomed to our faults 
1 The | 
consequence is they don’t tell us of those | 
faults. We remain blind to them, and 
begin to think we're just about a hundred | 
per cent right. For this reason, I’ve found 
it pavs to get around and exhibit vourself | 
to folks who don't know vou. | 

“An Alabama man came up to Phila- | 
delphia while I was there, and happened 


lalong to the very shop in which I was 


working. He was looking for somebody 
to take charge of his pattern shop at 
Brierfield, Alabama, and evidently hadn't 
been able to find the man at home. Thes 


l told him about me, and he hired me. 


“He was a funny little man, who wore a 


| long coat, whiskers, and always carried 
> A 


an umbrella. He never could get up 
enough faith in sunshine to leave that 
umbrella home. And he was as peppery | 
as a cat with kittens when a dog's around. , 

“Down at Brierfield, I found the work | 
was going every which way. Everybody | 


| seemed to nurse a grouch. 


Hel Get It 


When Hes T wenty-One 


YOUNG woman in her early twenties. a 

mother of a lovely. healthy baby. who 
kept his mother busy from morning until 
night, found herself very much in need of 
extra dollars 


Like all devoted young mothers, it was 
not for herself alone —to buy pretty clothes. 
though she loved them—that she wanted 
extra money. She was thinking of her 
boy's future—of the many things she wanted 
to do for him when he was twenty-one. 


She and her best of husbands had many 


pleasant dreams of Jimmy's future. They 
wanted to start his ollege Fund, but alas, 
how quickly the household expenses con- 


sumed the dollars Jimmy Sr. earned. 

Time and time again they'd say. "Never 
mind, we'll be able to save a few dollars 
next month. But they never could. 

Then one day this Ámerican Magazine 
reader found to her amazement that there 
was a way for a busy mother, for a "home- 
body to earn money right in her own home. 

She could scarcely wait until after dinner that 
night for she wanted to tell her husband of her find. 
But. oh what a disappointment! He laughed and 
laughed. and said, “My dear little lady. there is oot 
a thing in the world you can do!" He said it so con- 
vincingly that she had just about decided not to 
write to The Pin Money Club after all. 

_ But she did! Now Ull let her tell you the rest of her 
interesting experiences in money-making, in this 
delightful letter I received from her today 


“Whatever can I say, dear Margaret Clarke. to 
make you realize how marvelously happy you've 
made me! Yes. I mean that, for it was your con- 
fidence, your sweet assurance that I could do 
what thousands of women have done, that won 
me. And now l want to tell you that first $5 
earned looked like a hundred dollars to me 
banked it at once for little Jimmy. Since then 
I've earned $35 in all, in the two months of Club 
work. Thanks a thousand times for your en- 
couraging letters! They've helped me more than 
you will ever know. I am going to send you 
another picture of Jimmy —it 5 so much better 
than the last one!” 


CANT you imagine the pride of this little woman? 
If you want extra dollars for some fond plan, or 
lor clothes. or to meet bills. you surely will not delay 
writing to me. This is a department where not only 
home women, but also school teachers. business girls 
and school girls earn extra dollars to buy those extra 
things hich their small salaries can't begin to pay 
for 

There's room for you in the Pin Money Club, too. 


Do you come and join us 


Largo) Clete 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Department G 


250 Park Avenue New York City 


Moffett Was Always Tagging on the Heels of Experience, by CunarLEes LANE CALLEN IH 


“The best I could, | straightened things 
out in the pattern shop. 1 laid out the 
work and assigned the men. 

**Look here, Mr. Moffett,’ said one of 
the older workmen, 'vou're going about 
this right, but vou're just wasting vour 
time. In a little bit that old fellow'll be 
in here with his umbrella and upset every- 
thing vou've done.' 

“*You know this work, don't you?’ I 
asked. . 

“Pye been at it forty years,’ he said. 

“Then go ahead and do-it,’ was my 
advice. “PI 'tend to the old fellow when 
he comes, or get out.’ 

“Te turned out to be arash promise. 
Everything was running smoothly when 
Mr. Pike, as we'll call him here, bustled 
in. He was like a miniaturecyclone. He 
made the round of the shop, jumped on 
every man in the place with both feet, and 
then came down like a ton of brick on me.’ 

“See here, Mr. Pike,’ 1 said finally, 
‘you hired me to manage your pattern 
shop. I’m going to manage it in my own 
way, whether you like that way or not.’ 

“Whereupon, the little cyclone became 
a real one. When the pair of us finished 
it was only for lack of breath. Then I 
got my hat and went to my boarding- 
house. 

“An hour or two later there was a rap 
on my door. Outside was Mr. Pike, and 
he had forgotten his umbrella. 

“Moffett, vou and I made darned fools 
of ourselves to-day,’ he blurted. ‘Of the 
two I was the bigger fool and I'll admit 
it. Sav that you were a fool too, and like 
a gentleman come back and manage that 
shop—manage it any way you please.’ 

“From that day on we were friends. 
Ile was a most able executive, but he had 
got into the habit of being testy and 
impatient. Being the Big Boss, nobody 
among his associates had risked telling 
him about it. Ilis friends had kept silent. 
Then I had happened along, a stranger 
with a foot loose, and had lost my temper 
and told him the truth. He saw it was 
the truth as soon as he cooled off." 


HE Brierfield works owned coal and 

ore mines. Moffett had had no experi- 
ence in mining. He decided to get some. 
The works operated in day and night 
shifts, and the mines likewise. On his off 
shift Moffett went to the mines and ap- 
plied for work as an ordinary miner, dig- 
ging coal at so much a ton. 

lle worked day and night, literally, 
snatching a few hours’ sleep between the 
two jobs. One week by day he was boss 
of the pattern shop, and by night a coal 
miner, Next weck the order was reversed. 
After he felt that he knew coal mining, he 
transferred himself over to the iron mine 
on the same schedule. From iron mining 
he went to the ore and blast furnaces as a 
workman there. About once a week he 
slept the day and night through, to catch 
up with what he had missed. 

“Oh, I was young and tough,” he 
drawled. “It didn't bother me a lot." 

He kept this up for almost a vear. Then 
the Williamson Iron Company, in Bir- 
mingham, hired him and made him fore- 
man. He held the position for ten vears, 
the while further. studving the more 
technical phases of mechanical engineer- 
ing. Also, he was getting experience in the 
problems of management. It was the 
seasoning period, 
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“Why powder here—of all places?” 
—he growled 


Gvesrs they were, in the Smithers’ box. cling, for hours, Use it—even if pow der and 
And there—right out in the white glare of puff are left at home the consequences are 
the theatre, with all the world watching— neverserious, For your powder will stay on. 
she powdered her nose! Our artist. has Hinds Cream also protects the skin; 
pictured his feelings. keeps the face and hands fragrantly fresh 
Now if, at home, she had used Hinds and soft, if used regularly morning and 
Honey and Almond Cream as a powder — night, And it takes but ten seconds to apply. 
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Many lovely skins are 
marred th rough this 
one mistake 


OOK about you at the skins that are 
dry, rough, red and prematurely 
wrinkled and in most cases you can 
attribute the unpleasant condition to 
lack of knowledge on one important 
subject. 


The vital necessity for preserving 
the natural oil of the skin is a fact that 
many women do not know. They 
have learned the importance of keep- 
ing the pores thoroughly cleansed, 
open and active, yet by using cleansing 
agents that are too harsh they are un- 
knowingly destroying this precious 
oil and prepering the way for disastrous 
results. Robbed of its protective oil, 
the skin becomes dry, cracked, rough 
and leather-like a prey to many of 
the more serious forms of skin disorder. 


Resinol Soap should be used by every 
woman who values her complexion 
because it meets all the requirements 
of skin cleansing. Its soft, luxuriant 
lather most thoroughly cleanses the 
tiny pores -you can really fee/ it clean 

yet its action is so gentle, the delicate 
oil is preserved and the skin remains 
soft and supple. It has a distinctive 
fragrance it is healing, soothing, and 
at the same time stimulating -all of 
which is possible only because of thc 
Resinol properties it contains. 

Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to 
Resinol Soap because in addition to 
being widely used for rashes, chafing 
and more serious skin disorders, thou 
sands of women find it indispensable for 
clearingaway occasionalblemishes. Res 
inol products ere sold by all druggists 
Would you like to try Resinol Soap 
and Ointment FREE? 


Then mail this coupon today 


e. free, a trial size package of 
and Ointment 


‘the district. 


Next, he went with a company build- 
ing sugar mills. The business was new in 
The company had to send 
to New Orleans and have a draftsman 
there design its mills. Moffett studied 
sugar mills until he was able to design 
them himself. in Birmingham. There- 
after, he did the company’s drafting. 

Following this, he established a foun- 


. dry, operated it eighteen months, and 


|; had was on Sundays. 


sold out to go with the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company. Appointed mechan- 
ical engineer of the latter’s Southern 
plant, in a short time he was chief engi- 
neer. Ile was getting somewhere now, 
had “got a toe-hold” is the way he put 
It. ° 


SEVEN vears later, a seemingly trivial 

detail of his work led to his taking 
oae jump upward. 

“I like to keep things clean,” he ex- 
plained, "can't stand a shop that’s all 
messed up. So I had the boys keep their 
machines in good shape, polished up, and 
in repair. Men work better when their 
tools are sharp. 

The scrupulous attention Moffett gave 
to his machinery resulted in the Birming- 
ham Coal and Iron Company's engaging 
him as its superintendent of machinery. 
Also he Was to aid in the operation of the 
company’s coal mines and have general 
supervision of its ore mines 

le was forty-five years ‘old now, an 
experienced engineer with a growing rep- 
utation. He could dig iron ore, mine 
coal, and work iron up through every 
oocess to the finished stage. Still, he 
tacked first-hand knowledge of the king 
metal —steel. 

A few years before this, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company had 
begun erection of a steel plant and coke 
ovens at Birmingham. 

“That looked to me,” said Mr. Moffett, 
“like a first-rate chance to begin. to 
study steel and its making. Work kept 
me busy during week days. Only time I 
I spent them out at 
that steel plant, watched it grow from 
the foundations up. 

“Then, in 1909, I had a d ince to go 
with the Southern Iron and Steel Company 
as chief engineer. That meant more ex- 
perience in steel-making. The company 
was rebuilding its mills, the very kind 


of work I had been studying. 


* Come to think of it, I don't believe, 
in all the time since first starting work, 
I've had a promotion that I didn't under- 
study in advance. It’s been a case with 
me of picking the job above and going 


after i it, just the same as when vou're on 


a trip you deliberately set out for the 
next town and, barring accidents, arrive 
there. 

“Gulf States, our present. company, 
grew out of a reorganization of Southern 
Iron and Steel, in 1913. It was in 1916 
they made me vice president and general 
manager, later a director, and in 1921 
president and general manager. 

“We believe here in this understudying 
policy. Every superintendent we have, 
save one, has been taken from the rank 
and file below. Not so long ago I needed 
another superintendent. There was a fine 
chemist in the organization to whom the 
place seemed due. But he didn’t know a 
thing above his own job. He was a 
wonderful chemist, but no more. 


“T had a talk with him, told him in 
plain words why we weren’t giving him 
the promotion. He hadn’t made himself 
ready for it. Another man below him had. 

"Now, w hat you should do,’ I went on, 
‘is to start in right this day and begin 
to do some understudying for the next 

vacancy that comes along. When it 
arrives I'm going to expect you to be all 
set for it. To stay with this company 
you've got to be in shape to go up when 
we need vou, and that's likely to be at 
any time.’ 

"He began to study nights, to get 
around, when he had time,:in other de- 
partments, to observe and to ask ques- 
tions. One day I found him out at an 
open- -hearth furnace. 

‘Studying chemistry?’ I asked. 

“No,” he grinned. ‘Superintendency.” 

“To-day he is one of the best superin- 
tendents we have—and he’s still under- 
SUM ing. Don't know, but maybe some 

day he’ | oust me from my job. More 
power to him if he can." 


SHORTLY after Mr. Moffett became 
chief engineer of the Southern Iron and 
red Company, the company had produc- 
tion trouble in one of its ore mines. The 
other mines were some distance from it, 
and the general superintendent in charge 
was running his legs off trying to attend 
to the several mines and give attention to 
the trouble at the same time. The trouble 
offered a big job in itself. 

"You forget about the other mines," 
Moffett told him. “Let me take care of 
them so vou can give vour whole time to 
the one." 

The superintendent was only too glad 
for the arrangement. It meant no extra 
pay for Moffett. It did mean work from 
six in the morning until eleven at night 
to handle the two tasks. And in the 
height of it, the works manager of the 
steel plant was taken ill and had to resign. 
Moffett was the man promoted to his 
place! 

But the company was not making 
money. It had taken over the Alabama 
Steel and Wire Company, moved it to 
Gadsden, and there had enlarged and 
built it new. But the big new plant was 
unprofitable, a losing venture. The com- 
pany was reorganized by the banking 
mterests back of it, but still it failed to 
make profits. 

The head of the banking syndicate 
came to Gadsden. The decision virtually 
had been made to scrap the whole w orks, 
and abandon the company entirely. 

“If you do that you "Il be making the 
mistake of your life.” Moffett told him. 
“This plant has weaknesses. It will cost 
about one hundred thousand dollars to 
straighten them out and get it going right. 
But, once it’s going, you’ll have one o 
the best steel plants in the country, and 
a money-maker.” 

“Show me!” insisted the banker. 

Moffett was ready for the challenge. 
He had prepared by understudying the 
job. When he got through presenting his 
conclusions, the banker changed his mind. 
Instead of scrapping the steel plant, the 
company Was once more reorganize d, 
this time with Moffett in general charge 
of operations. From that day it rapidly 
became a factor in the independent ranks 
of the steel industry. The next ten years 
led Moffett to the presidency. 


Thousands Bring Their Troubles to This Quiet Teacher, by S 


There is an incident which, if any does, ; 
shows the man. ‘That vear, that is, the 
one preceding the final reorganization, 
was no easy one. Work had been slack | 
for the men, or non-existent. Some of 
them were barely getting along. Bills 
had mounted at the local stores, and 
Christmas loomed with dismal prospects. 

I didn’t tell you that Mr. Moffett had 
seven children. He has --three boys and 
four girls. Then there is Mrs. Moffett 
too. They were planning their Christmas. 
There were to be all sorts of playthings 
and presents, and gifts for cousins and 
friends, and a bang-up, royal good time. 

But when Christmas day came, the 
story, for some mysterious reason, was 
reversed. It was in the Moffett home that 
there were no presents and no gift-giving. | 
The dinner was a simple one. The old | 

elavthings of other vears were made to do. 
\\ hile up at Gadsden, from out of no- 
where, a Santa Claus had appeared. Din- 
ner tables were laden with good things; 
children had new toys in their stockings. 
The day was Christmas after all. 

Report has it that Charlie Moffett 
was the Santa Claus of Gadsden in 1911. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE was a 
reporter for many years. He was 
present when Harry Thaw shot Stan- 
ford White, and once he solved a 
murder mystery that was more than 
twenty years old. These are but two 
of his adventures as a newspaper man, 
but two among scores. Next month 
he tells you ‘The Story Behind the 
Newspaper Stories." It is a vigorous 
article, which will hold your interest 
from beginning to end. 


Thousands Bring 
Their Troubles to 
This Quiet Teacher 


(Cominued from page 16) 


that host of objectionable traits which are 
the roots of trouble. These traits don't 
belong properly to us. If you tell me that 
Jones is a crusty old crab, I don’t detest 
Jones. or think the less of him. Some 
experte nee of his in the past, an expe rience, 
most likely, over which Jones himself had 
no control, may be at the bottom of his 
fault. 

“Science often is able to trace back to 
these experiences which have molded us 
abnormally and, by exposing them as the 
cause of our trouble, eliminate the trouble. 
Again, it seeks to. prevent. harmful. ex- 
periences Which may affect character, by 
checking them at their most common and 
most dangerous source, the home, through 
proper education of parents in the rearing 
of their children. 

“Perhaps this sounds involved, bur it 
is not. Simply picture the scientist as a 
mental doctor specializing both in pre- 
ventive and corrective medicine. Instead 
of having pneumonia or a broken hmb, 
the patient is suffering with a cistorted 
character. He is mentally ill. 

“Let me prove this fact to you by an 
actual case, one of dozens I could cite 
from my own experience. A few years ago | 
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The Film Danger 


To which authoritative dental opinion 


ascribes many tooth and gum disorders 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy gums. This way of 
combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


HAT many of the commoner 
tooth and gum troubles, and 
most cases of so-called "otf-color'"' 
teeth, are due to a film that forms 
on teeth which ordinary brushing 
does not successfully combat, is 
the consensus of dental opinion. 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth, and you will feel this filim— 
a slippery sort of coating. Film 
absorbs discolorations and thus 
makes teeth look dull and dingy. 
It breeds germs and bacteria and 
invites tartar, decay and pyorrhea. 
It is a menace to tooth and gum 
health that must 
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The Newest Styles 
in knitted outerwear are being 
shown by the retailers who sell 
Thermo garments. 

Thermo Sport Coats so pop- 
ular in heather mixtures canalso 
be had in the latest exclusive 
Jacquard styles—they are stun- 
ners 

Thermo Knicker Suits in the 
newest colors and mixtures are 
made of an elastic knitted fabric 
that doesn't wrinkle easily. A 
handy suit for many occasions 
Moderately priced. 

Thermo all wool garments carry 
the Thermo hanger —look for it 
If your dealer cannot supply 


you, write us 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 


345 Broadway, Dept. A. New York 
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a man came to me in great distress. He 
was successful in his business, had a 


| charming. wife and family, a beautiful 


home, and every material thing that this 
world could give to make for his happi- 
ness. Yet he walked, almost stumbled, 
into my study like one who faced utter 
ruin. He was pale, haggard, on the verge 
of nervous wreck. 

* "Why did you come here?’ I demanded. 
‘You should have gone to a doctor.’ 

"Groves, he exclaimed, ‘I’ve been to 
the doctors, a dozen of them. Medicine 
can't help me. In fact, I’m afraid I'm 
beyond help.’ 

“*Then why do you come?’ I asked. 

“ʻA friend told me about you,’ he 
answered. ‘He said if any man could 
help me you could.’ 

“*Then you confided in your friend?’ 

"'No! he cried, if possible growing 


| paler than he was. ‘I’ve confided in no 


one! My friend merely guessed my trouble 


` was more than physical, and he was right. 


I'm in a living hell!’ 


“DRESENTLY, as I calmed him, his 
story began to come out. He seemed 

to have a perfect mania for stealing. 
“*Tt’s been growing on me, becoming 
worse, getting to the point where I'm 
afraid of myself. At first I was content to 
want to steal trivials. I fought the desire 
at every turn, at times thought I had 
conquered it; but then suddenly it would 
come back with double force. I detested 
myself, was filled with a revulsion against 
every one of these thoughts, and, thank 
God, I was able to fight them down. It 
told on my health, affected my work. 
And now—don't start when I say it, 
Groves—I want to steal big! My mind is 
constantly scheming, plotting, until it is 
choked with crime. Heaven alone knows 
what would happen if I let myself go! 
And I'm afraid /'m going to let myself go? 
* He slumped down in his chair and, 
though he didn't realize it, I could see that 


_ already he was better. He had got that 


horrible desire into words, told of it to 


! another, and some of the pressure of it had 
|! been drawn off his mind. 


' was not the literal truth. 


“*Have you ever before heard of an 
affliction such as this? he demanded. 

"*Many times,’ I assured him, which 
‘Your case 
merely happens to be an extreme. Klep- 


| tomania ts not unusual.' 


** "Then it can be cured?’ 

““Te can,’ I said confidently; ‘but let's 
go back to the very start of it. There is a 
cause for this condition, which we must 
hind." 

"We worked back, slowly, tediously, 
through the vears of his life. I made him 
tell me all, every detail of his desires, 
facts he had confided to no man. We got 


! back into his boyhood, when he was nine 


or ten years old. Thirty-odd years back 
that was, but there I found the cause. He 
had come under the influence of an evil 


; woman. She had filled his boyish mind 


with foul things, against which even then 
he had revolted. They had taken root and 


! had grown with the years, until his whole 
| being was poisoned. 


"*Now what shall I do? he asked at 
last, sanely enough. 

“Do exactly what you want to do,’ I 
told him. ‘Let yourself go! If vou want to 
steal, go ahead and steal! Don't fight the 


; desire! Steal! 


“At once he was tense again. ‘Are you 
crazy? I'd be in jail within five minutes! 
I couldn't visit a store, or a friend's 
house. He grabbed up his hat. 'I can't 
follow such insane advice." 

"You've tried everything else,’ I re- 
minded him. 

“ Next day he was back. He had robbed 
nobody. He had committed not even the 
most trivial theft. Instead, he had en- 
joyed the first sound night's sleep of 
weeks. He had eaten his first hearty meal 
in weeks. He was, literally, a new man. 

“*T don't know what you did to me,’ he 
said, ‘but after I left you yesterday I 
decided to take your advice. I did let my- 
self go! And nothing happened! When it 
came right down to stealing, I had no 
stomach for it. I couldn't have stolen if I 
had tried. Now, what's the answer? Why 
did this desire leave me? 

"*As a boy of ten,’ I said, ‘you flung 
yourself against a door and closed it 
against the evil you feared on the other 
side. Ever since, you have been grimly 
holding shut tbat door, filled with the fear 
of what might happen should vou release 
it. Your fear has fed on fear until, in 
vour imagination, it peopled the room 
behind that door with monsters. Now, 
you've simply opened the door, and found 
behind it—nothing. The room contained, 
as I knew it would, only the dead ashes of 
an experience of childhood." 

“*By George, you're right!" he ex- 
claimed. 

“As I’ve said, that was some years ago. 
Though I've disguised the details some- 
what the case is an actual one. Since then 
the man has been entirely normal in 
thought and in action." 

Understand, Professor Groves does not 
deal with people who are physically ill, 
nor with the mentally weak and unsound, 
who properly should be under the care of 
an die Their troubles are usually 
common troubles, as I've said. If some 
of the cases which he cited for me are 
dramatic, it is merely because the trouble 
had reached its extreme. And, he ex- 
plained, the trouble invariably gained this 
extreme through unwillingness on the part 
of the victim to face it, through his refusal 
to unburden it to a living soul. 


“OLR greatest source of trouble,” he 
said, "is fear, and next to fear is 
repression. The two invariably go to- 
gether. We fear failure, imaginary dangers, 
marriage, life itself, and then accent that 
fear by penning it up within ourselves. We 
won't open our closed doors and look be- 
hind them. In consequence, we don’t dis- 
cover how trivial, often, is the real cause 
of our troubles. Nor is that all. 
“Repression, like fear, eats one’s man- 


hood. Repression isn’t just not doing 
things. A wholesome character stamps 


out evil wishes. Repression feeds the fre 
of desire while blocking action. It seals 
the kettle, and then gives the stove a 
forced draft. An emotional explosion of 
course follows. 

“A young man came to me some years 
ago on the verge of suicide. He was a 
college graduate, with a good position in a 

rofessional office, and a bright future. 
Ver suddenly, and for no apparent cause, 
he had gone to pieces. He had fully made 
up his mind to take his life when a friend 
got hold of him and sent him to me. 

*** Something is wrong with me,’ he com- 
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plained hopelessly. ‘I am not as good as 
other men.’ 

“*What makes you think that? I in- 
quired. 

"*[ feel sick, yet doctors insist I am 
all right, he said. ‘I think at times I'm 
going crazy, vet they tell me my mind is 
sound. I’m a failure in my work, vet by 
education and natural ability I've every 
reason to be a success. The trouble, then, 
must be in me—in my character. I've 
concluded that I’m plain good-for-noth- 
ing. 

“*Come now,’ I urged, ‘it’s not as bad 
as all that. Let’s talk it over. When did 
you start to feel this way? 

“*About a year ago, he admitted. 'I 
was all right, or, anyway, I seemed to be, 
up until a year ago.’ 

“*And what was the biggest, the most 
important thing which came into your life 
a year ago?’ I ‘demanded. ‘Out with it" 

“Tle flushed, fumbled his hat, and 
finally blurted, as if confessing a mortal 
sin, ‘I met a young lady.’ 

“Of course, she was the most wonderful 
young lady in the world. There was none 
other half so beautiful, so good. Nor was 
it a half-way plunge that he took in falling 
in love with her. He fell so deep that the 
young lady seemed as far above him as 
the heavens. 

“He kept telling himself that she was 
too good for him, that he was unworthy, 
and he pictured the kind of husband she 
should have—-one who would be able to 
grant her every desire; and it happened 
that some of her desires seemed to be 
rather expensive. He contemplated his 
own salary, a good enough one for a voung 
man, but EE a mite compared to w hat 
he felt it should be under the circum- 
stances. And when he confessed to him- 
self that, in addition to dissatisfaction 
with his salary he really also was dis- 
satished with his job, and that the work 
he actually wanted and hoped to do was 
of a kind of which the lady possibly could 
not approve, he was abject in his despair. 


HAT is the work,’ I asked, ‘that 
vou really want to do? 

“Again he fumbled, squirmed in his 
chair, but at length let the terrible secret 
out. Ie ccanted to grow apples! 

“He had studied orchardry. He loved 
it. But he was afraid to tell the lady of 
his dream of growing apples, lest it result 
in certain refusal of his suit for her hand; 
he was afraid to ask for her hand, because 
if she said ves, he might become a failure 
in the work he was doing, and so be unable 
to support her. 

Iwo fears! They had beaten. him 
down, because he was not willing to face 
them! 

“Where does that young lady live? T 
demanded. "What is her name? 

“I shoved him a telegraph blank and 
commanded him to write to her à message 
that he was on his way to see her that 
very day. Before he hardly realized what 
was up, I had dispatched it by a mes- 
senger. 

“First of all I instructed him, ‘you 
will see that lady vou love and ask her to 
marry you. Second, vou are going to tell 
her, with all the enthusiasm you possess, 
why vou want to grow apples, and where 
vou want to grow apples, and of the 
future vou sce in apples.’ 

** But what if she says no?” he g: 
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“She won't. l assured; ‘but if she 
does, erie apples anvecay? 
“t But she may agree to marry me, and 
yet not want me to become an orchardist ?' 
‘Then marry her, and forget orchard- 
ing.’ I directed. *Halt- happiness i is a much 
bettet lot than you'll find in the river. If 
you lose her, vou can still grow apples. 1f 


vou lose the apples, vou vill still have her. 


And vou may win both! 


“Tle did. To-day they are in the apple 
country, and if you can. believe photo- 
graphs they are growing not alone hine 
apples but two fine, sturdy boys as well. 


| And here is what he wrote: 


** She is more wonderful than I thought. 
Why, she would have gone to China to 
grow rice had I said so? 


expression, ‘halfhappi- 
ness.” There are times when solace 
needs must be found in that; which brings 


to mind the case of a woman who came to 


me. She had married a minister, largely 
to please her aunt, who had reared her 
from childhood. She had not, she said, 
married for love, and after several years of 
mi urricd life was: most unhappy. 
“Wondering why her aunt had under- 
taken her upbringing, [ inquired about her 
own parents. Divorce had separated them 
when she was a small child. 
“Tb othink.’ she said frankly. ‘that 
Mother was to blame, and they sav I am 
much like me mother. [t was because my 


. aunt feared that I misht repeat her his- 
“cory that she influenced me into my own 


ami irriage. 


She felt I would be safer with 
a minister as a husband. 

“Now, she went on, ‘my hush; ind has 
been transferred to a church in. another 
city. Lam to leave all my friends, every- 
thing that | know and love, for a man 
whom I do not love.’ 

"* Docs he love vou?! I teal 


t Ness dearly” she answered. ‘He 
doesn't dream of my predicament. Tve 
been a faithful and dutiful wife. Even 


now [ hesitate to hurt him by even inti- 
mating that [might -might not be hap- 
py. 

“An hour or more we talked, and 
eraduall: F formed my conclusions. She 
was angeling for me to advise her to leave 
her husband. Days, alone, she had turned 
over tnat course in. her mind and. had 
almost, but not quite, been able to justify 


it. She wanted me to tip the scales with 


the final word, 
“I refused to give that word. And vet I 


saw that it would be dangerous for me 
to advise her bluntly to accompany her 
husband. Undoubtedly she would have 
done so; but she would have gone as a 
vietim to sacrifice. In her eyes, she would 
have been a martyr to convention, and by 
this attitude doomed to certain misery, 

“So T withheld advice; but I talked of 
children-—m& own two children (I have 
four now ), of friends’ children, of problems 
of child rearing. In. spite of herself, she 
became interested, asked questions. She 
left me no more enlightened as to her 
immediate problem than when she came; 
but she felt better about it for having 
faced it. 

“A few months later T received a letter 
from her. Tt was dated from the strange 
city. ‘Peame with him? she wrote, ‘and 
I think Tam st: anding before an open door 

the way out. 

some years later came another letter. 


‘I entered the door,’ she wrote this time. 
‘I am a mother, and I have two children 
who love me. I have a husband who 
loves me, and I confess that I half-love 
him. Even should my love become no 
more it is far better than none, and a 
whole home surely is better than a broken 
onc. 


Er AM frequently asked, “Do you believe 
in divorce?’ 

“My answer is that I do, provided it is 
impossible to prevent it. But it is possible 
to prevent it, time and again, for, as in 
most of our troubles, the cause back of thc 
desire for divorce is a small one which has 
grown, through nursing, out of all pro- 
portion to its importance. 

‘Husbands are unwittingly to blame 
for one of the most common underlying 
causes of divorce, especially so-called suc- 
cessful husbands. ‘They advance in the 
world, but give their wives no oppor- 
tunity to advance with them. Then they 
become the victims of dual love and real 
tragedy- for while they seek the divorce 
courts for relicf, relief for them is not 
there. 

“An illustration will make this more 
clear to you. It was the man who came 
to me, a lawyer, residing in a large city 
of the West. He had been horn and í reared 
in a country town, and had gained his 
lesal education by study in a local law 
office. Upon admission to the bar he had 
married a local girl, who had become the 
mother of his three children. 

*** For ten vears, he related, ‘we had a 
nip-and-tuck fight to keen the wolf from 
the door. Only bv my wife's good manage- 
ment at home were we able to keep up the 
front which my professional position made 
necessary. Though not in. the best. of 
health, she made all the children’s clothes, 
kept me presentable, cared for the home, 
and never lost faith in me. Ob, I can't 
dodge the truth: without her I would not 
be where 1 am.’ 

“Then, he went on, things began to 
break right. Almost by chance, he was 
retained by a large corporation in an 
important case, and won it brilliantly. 
Overnight his future was assured. The 
corporation had more work it wished him 
to handle, and he took offices in the city. 
lis annual income in a few vears time was 
in excess of fifty thousand dollars. His 
name became known. He was in demand. 

“And your wife? I prompted. 

“That’s where the trouble started,” he 
said earnestly. ‘My wife didn't change, 
and ] did. She remained, as before, the 
home-body— the mother. I'd be invited to 
a dinner. I had to go alone. I made new 
and influential friends. She clung to the 
old. Almost before I realized it, we were 
leading separate. lives—actually living in 
diffe Tent. worlds.’ 

“And, of course, T interrupted, ‘vou 
met and fell in love with another woman 
—-a woman of your world?’ 

ie did, ’ he admitted, and looked me in 
the eve in a way that left no doubt of his 
sincerity. ‘I did, and, God help me, I love 
her; but, S I also love my wife" 

“Ihis nerve broke; he looked awav and 
I saw tears in bis eyes. For fifteen min- 
utes he sat opposite me and condemned 
himself —as a cad, an ingrate, something 
less than a man} he loved both women, 
and thev alike loved him, whereas he was 
unworthy of either. 
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“Te was plain, in an instant, the plight ' 


in which he found himself. His ideal of 
womanhood was really a combination of 
the two women he loved. What his wife 
lacked of that ideal the other woman sup- 
plied; what the other woman lacked, the 
wife supplied. It was like admiring the 


parlor of one home and the kitchen of , 
another, but finding it impossible to join 


the two. 


“This conclusion was confirmed when : 


I met, at different times, the two women. 
The wife, as he had said, was the home- 
body, the mother, a little quaint, a little 
old-fashioned, but pure gold. 


The other ! 


woman was vivacious, college-bred, at | 


ease in drawing-room or at country club, 
and also all gold. 

**Have you ever talked of your work 
with your wife?’ I inquired of the man. 

**No,' he said. ‘She wouldn't under- 
stand.’ 

*"*Ever given her a chance to see the 


world—California, Florida, Europe? Have | 


you ever taken her to the opera, or had 
her to drop in at your office during the 


afternoon, or induced her to come to court : 


to listen to you plead a case? 

“As to the traveling,’ he explained, 
"while I've traveled a lot myself on busi- 
ness I've never had time really to do it for 
the mere pleasure of it. No, my wife 
hasn't traveled. 


In the old days she did | 


come to the office; but in the city it was | 


different, you see. We lived in the sub- 
urbs, the office was down-town; some- 
thing big was invariably up, and—and, 
well, I asked her not to come any more. 
But what's this to do with this trouble of 
mine? ` 

“Te had everything to do. He had been 
‘too busy’ to help his wife to grow with 
him. When she had tried to grow he had 

ushed her back. He had kept her at 
dena and vet expected her to be of the 
world! He had passed through a door and 
closed it behind him, to her. 

** "There is but one thing for you to do," 
I advised. ‘Go to your wife and tell her 
the truth. You love her. You are bound 
to her and your family by duty. This 
other love holds no such ties. Open vour 
heart to vour wife, and open the world to 
her. Take a year off, and begin the vear 
by buying a ticket to Paris for two. Then 
take in London, and go on to India, 
China, Japan. If at the end of the vear 
you are not a changed man, with changed 
ideas, come back.’ 

“We had a final dinner together -my- 
self, the man, and the other woman. 
told her the facts. They said good-by, and 
it was for good. A few months later she 
married an old sweetheart. I have every 
reason to believe that she is happy. As to 
the man and his wife, I know they are 
happy. At last, in his wife, he is beginning 
to realize his ideal. 


'M a great believer in letting folks do 
what they want to do," Professor 
Groves went on. “As long as vou prevent 
them from doing it, the prohibited thing 
is attractive to them, and suppression 1n- 
variably brings rebellion, which is trouble. 
More than one husband and wife would be 
better off, and happier, for an occasional 
vacation apart doing some of the things | 
they sometimes threaten to do. 
“An odd, and also a rather amusing 
case Was that of a boy who was a victim 
of suppression. His parents were very 
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| dirty! [He's 


cleanly people, and the youngster was 
brought up in a veritable whirl of soa 

and water. He wasn't allowed in the iud. 
He had to keep his hands and face 
well washed. He wasn't permitted to 
plav ball, because invariably when he 
did he dirtied his nice white suit. By the 
time he was sixteen he was in open re- 
bellion. 

“Je actually steals,’ his father told 
me. ‘He runs away from home. And 
the dirtiest boy I ever knew. 
He will not go to school, but insists he 
will be a railroad fireman!’ 

“He was an exceptionally large boy for 
his age, and strong. I told the father I 
saw no harm in his becoming a fireman if 
he wanted to do such hard work. 

*** But I am able to send him to college,’ 
objected the father. ‘I’ve the means to 
give him the best education available in 
the land.’ 

“‘ Nevertheless, I advised, ‘let him be 
a fireman. Let him dig ditches, if that’s 
his wish. Give him a room to himself. 
Let him take care of it himself, and keep 
it as dirty as a pigpen if he so chooses. 
If he is too dirty to eat at vour table, 
give him a table of his own in the kitch- 
en. Let him do exactly what he wants 
to do.’ 

“With some misgivings he agreed to 

make the experiment. 
s ELL, for the next six months that 
boy literally reveled in dirt. He 
came home in the overalls he wore while 
firing boilers in a local factory—he was 
unable to get on a railroad. He sat down 
to eat without washing. His bedroom 
looked like the loft of a beggar. 

“But he did stop stealing. He stopped 
running away. And, suddenly, one day 
he came to his father and announced that 
he wanted to go to military school. He 
even named the school, and it was one 
known to employ the very strictest disci- 
pline. 

“*What in the world possesses him to 
want to go there?’ the father demanded, 
completely mystified. 

** Don't question,’ I advised, ‘but let 
him go. But first, without letting the boy 
know, go in person to the head of the 
school. Arrange with him to make your 


| son the room-mate of the dirtiest and 
most untidy boy he has enrolled.’ 


“The arrangements were made. That 
Christmas, when the youth came home 
for the holidays, his father saw that he 
had something on his mind. 

“Don’t you like the school? 
quired, 

“*Oh, the school is great,’ the boy ad- 
mitted. ‘I knew Pd like it from the start. 
But, Dad, the truth of it is I don't like 
my room-mate. //e’s too dirty? 

“Inside of two years that boy turned 
He became particular 
about his clothing. He would wear noth- 
ing but spotless linen. His school work 
became neat. He would eat only in 
restaurants that emphasized cleanliness. 


he in- 


He went on to college, chose medicine as a 
profession, was graduated, and to-day he 
1s a crank on sanitation! 

“This trouble of children rebelling 
against school is one that constantly 
comes up. I’ve never seen anything 
gained by forcing them to attend school 
against their wishes, especially when the 
child's rebellion has reached the stage 
where he runs away and does other things 
that are wrong, and which really are 
nothing more than his expressions of the 
rebellion within him. 

"A minister's son gave this trouble. 
He became so unruly that his teachers re- 
fused to have him in their classes. The 
principal of the school seriously con- 
sidered recommending that he be sent to 
a reformatory. 

“What shall I do? begged the min- 
ister. ‘I’ve tried to rear this boy right. 
I’ve done my best.’ 

“He had; but his best had been the 
worst for the bov. The lad was con- 
stantly repressed, and suppressed. His 
life was one long voyage of don'ts. At 
seventeen, he was big enough, and strong 
enough, to fight for freedom, and in his 
way he was doing it. 

"tive him w hatever freedom he asks.’ 
I told the minister. ‘If he wants to leave 
home, help him to that end.’ 

“The boy left the small town in which 
he lived and went to New York. To the 
astonishment of his father, he enrolled in 
a manual training school. His instructors 
reported him a model student, intensely 
interested in his work. He was graduated 
with honors, went at once into business, 
and to-day is an executive in a large 
factory in Ohio. Ile is a fine man, and his 
father is proud of him. 

“One of my first cases was that of a 
little girl who refused to go to school. 
She had to be whipped before she would 
go. School was so repulsive to her that 
it made her physically ill. 

**Keep her out of school a year,’ was 
my advice. 

“At the end of the year she went back 
voluntarily. 


NE of the most common faults of the 

family is that it will not graduate its 
members. Parents forget that the home is 
not the life place of ‘their children, but 
merely a training school for life. The 
child is born, is educated, enters manhood, 
and departs into the world to found his 
home. The latter is his purpose in life, his 
natural instinct. He should be shaped to 
this end, and as it 7s his life the child 
should have something to say about it. 
His preferences should be given serious 
consideration. 

“But we parents, because we dread the 
day of parting, try to mold the boy—or 
girl—to our ends. We repress, suppress, 
try to hold in the home, arouse fear of the 
world instead of an eagerness to enter it. 
Then troubles begin. F ear, engendered i in 
childhood, and suppression in youth, are 
at the bottom of countless troubles.’ 


OUT of his meager wages as a tinsmith, George Murray has sent many 
boys to school, has bought and maintained a hall for youngsters to play in, 
and has established a summer camp for them. All of this, despite the fact 
that his earnings hardly averaged twenty dollars a week. Next month you 
will have the privilege of reading the story of this humble man, who has 
done more with very little than most people do with a great deal. “I'm sorry 


I wasn't born smarter," 


he says, ‘tso I could have done more for folks!” 


— 
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Layne Founded His 
Business on Seeping 


Sands 


(Continued from page 19) 


cooked our meals and kept our house 
warm by burning prairie hay. 

“For a time, there were no public 
schools, except one supported by volun- 
tary contributions. I attended about two 
or three weeks out of the year" Mr. 
Layne nodded tow ard a big dictionary on 
his office table. ‘I’m still going to school. 
Almost every day I learn a new word. 

“Several years ago, I spoke at a hearing 
on a water case. After I'd made my talk, 
a consulting engineer, oppoging me, said, 
‘Your Honor, what Mr. Layne has just 
said is purely academic. I’ve never for- 
gotten the meaning of that word, because 
I had to look it up to see how it applied 
to me, and to what I'd said. 

“Another time," Mr. Layne continued, 
“T guaranteed to produce for a farmer as 
much water as had been produced in any 
well within a radius of four miles. The 
farmer was to pay only if I made good. 
It cost me nearly eight hundred dollars to 
learn the meaning of the word ‘radius.’ 
What I'd meant was ‘diameter’! 

“Fortunately, the well produced plenty 
of water; but to make certain I'd com- 
plied with my guarantee, I had to check 
other wells for comparison in an area just 
four times that which I'd thought I was 

pulating for. [t was this checking up 
that cost me so much. 

“My first. interest in well-drilling,” 
Mr. Layne went on, “began, I think, 
when Father came home one day with the 
story of an unusual well that had been 
brought in on a neighbor's farm. The 
novelty of this well was that it ‘spouted 
right up out of the ground!’—an artesian 
well, vou know. I remember the thought 
came to me that Pd like to work on the 
rig that brought in such wonderful wells 
as that. 

“One day I was working in the field, 
and a man hailed me. I stopped, and he 

came over. It was the well-rig man! 

‘Mahlon,’ he said, ‘I need a helper." 

“A chance to dig in the earth, to be 
around machinery, to strike water, to 
make wages! You bet, I took it. 

* 

FTER I'd put in three months, my 
4 A emplover suggested that we become 
partners, he to furnish the outht, I to 
manage it. For three summers we did 
that. At the end of each season, we 
divided the profits. I averaged a little 
better than a dollar a day. When I 


wasn't on the rig, I worked on Father's | 


farm, and lived at home. 

“The summer I was twenty-one, I got 
married. I thought then that it was 
about time for me to get into business for 
myself. I didn’t have any capital. My 
father-in-law knew that I had worked in 
the well busmess, and he offered to help 
me any wav he could. But he didn’t have 
any capital, either. 

“However, we lonked over a number of 
well rigs. Finally, we selected one priced 
at cighty-nine dollars, a small one- -horse 
outfit. The next thing was to raise the 


dX) lenYears from your Life 
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Constipation 


Health 


Defendant ignored symptoms, 
refused to put in a defense. 
When apprehended at his office he 
was found guilty and brought before 
the court for sentence. 

Judge: Youare hereby sentenced 
to lose ten years from 
your life and to pay fines 
of thirty thousand dollars 
in lowered ability during 
the time left you. 
Defendant: But... my family... my 
whole life.. P m in my 
prime. ..I can't afford ... 
Next case. 


Judge: 
"929999 


Atike to men and women who ig- 
nore constipation and to those who 
await each attack before apply! ing a 
remedy there comes a day of X-ray 
pictures or a physician's diagnosis. 
It mav be ulcers, appendicitis, tu- 
mors, ‘diseases of kidney, liver or 
heart. Lite is shortened. Earning 
ability cut in half. No more play. 
Pain and poverty till the end. 


More body-knowledge nceded 


Learn about the inner workings of the body 
and possess à 4-day trial of a famous, drug- 
less, dietless, nature-given preventive of all 
constipation, This requires merely the send- 
ing of the coupon below. Thousands thank 
this offer for renewed health and safety from 
disease. You- no one should neglect it. 


Constipation--internal poisoning—-is often 
hidden. Its victims are 
numbered in millions, ver 
nine-tenths do not know 
their ill. 

In the bends and folds of 
the five-foor long intestine 
articles of food - waste 
us ‘These are breeding 
places for parasitical 


40,000 in fines 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


For Constipation 


germs that manufacture poison. The blood- 
stream is polluted. First symptoms are head- 
aches, jumpy nerves, insomnia, listlessness, 
debility; eventual results are serious diseitses. 
We cannot rely on gymnastic exercises to 
counteract constipation; these frequently 
strain most seriously. Nor on diets or special 
foods, since as diet experts insist, ulcerations 
or kidney disease may come trom the wrong 
self-climinating foods. 


The new nature-given health 


Now, thousands have found real freedom 
from all constipation, hidden or otherwise. 
This, with perfect safety to the rest of the 
hody. They are new-made. Possessed of 
physical vigor and nerve contentment. Night 
and morning, as regularly as they brush their 
tecth, they take a swallow of the nut-tasting, 
physician-recommended Nujol, the clear 
liquid derived from Nature. 


Nujol has the marvelous power to work on 
the food debris alone, to soften masscs in the 
intestines, and to keep all moving outward, 
regularly, thoroughly. It never interferes 
with digestion, and can be safely taken even 
in sickness or convalescence. Nujol is in fact 
recommended. by physicians for expectant 
and nursing mothers, for voungest babies and 
for elderly people as well as for men and 
women in athletic prime. 


Your difference in feclings even after using 
only the 4-day trial bottle of Nujol will tell 
you how much vou have suffered from hidden 
constipation, Though internal poisoning may 
have been slight, beginning to get safely rid 

of every trace of it is a thousand times worth 
the trouble of sending this coupon. 

If vou go straightway to vour druggist and 
obtain a full-sized Nujol to start taking it 
tonight, you should still send the coupon for 
the book, “Defeating the 
Enemy of Health." This 
comes in handy many 
times for self and family. 

No money necessary for 
book. Andwhile Nujolisat 
all druggists every where, 
thisbookandtnalotter are 
given only occasionally, 


Q 192630. Co. N. J.) 


illustrated booklet, 


“Regular as Clockwork" City.. 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 
Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 826-A, 26 Broadway, New York City 
Send me 4-dav trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless re mover of hidden consti 
panon. Enclosed is 19 cents to pay shipping costs Send also 24 
“Defeating the Enemy of Health " 
draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 


(For booklet alom, 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw— 


| 
| 
| 
Cards or Tobacco 


elghty-nine dollars. We did it by mort- 
ging three of my father-in-law’s cows." 

“How did you get your customers?” 

“Oh —people were eager to get water. 
The rig, set up and working, was adver- 
tisement enough. Within a vear I paid 
off the eighty-nine-dollar mortgage, but 
it Was several vears before I began really 
to get ahead; I still had a lot to learn 


| about the well-digging Budae 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment | 
is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, | 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 

Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years | have been engaged | 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker game- 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine —a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser —but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct beeame a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I | 
was the good fellow. When losing | was 
the grouch. All this time | noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented - winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Aus- 
tine for a solution. He said, “ Major (my 
poker title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that -my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco | smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business -Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw— whether the cards run good or bad.” 

The next time [| visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop | purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. [t has made a new man 


out of me. I can look them in the face and 
smile - smile —smile 
good or bad. 


whether they run 


Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. | 
If you like the sam- | 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and | 
whenever you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. | 
Write your name 
and address to | 
Larus & Brother , 
Company, 3-W 
S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grateful 
for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


| TA 200 
sf: -ADVPU DE 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of. all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready- Rubbed are packed in small, pocket 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with E dgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the | 
same price you would pay the jobber. | 


On your radio—tune in on WRV4. Richmond ba. 1 i 
—the Edgeworth station, Ware length 250 v 4 


| stick; 


| supply, its depth and quantity. 


“One of the common notions in that 
country, W here getting water was such a 
vital problem, was that water could be 
found by use of a ‘witch stick,’ or ‘water 
and I was about as superstitious as 
the next one. 

“My first experiment with the witch 
stick was on my father's farm. I'd dug 
two wells without getting water. As a 


last resort, I broke off a forked piece of 


willow, grasped it in my hands with the 
fork straight out in front of me, and 
started on a rambling circuit. 

"Suddenly, only a hundred and fifty 
feet from a well Pd put down sixty feet 
without getting water, the stick actually 
twisted in mv hands. Oh, ves —they’ll do 
that! But I'm positive that the presence 
or the absence of water has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. 

“At that time, however, I believed in 
the ‘stick.’ So I dug a well on the spot 
and struck an abundance of water. For 
months afterward, I relied on the ‘witch 
stick’ and,. strange to say, got water 
nearly every time. 

“But when I moved out from that par- 
ticular district, I observed that, while I 
was still getting water, some of it was 
under mighty tough rock formations — 
and they got tougher and tougher, and 
the water level got deeper. 

“The more I thought of it, the more I 
began to realize there was something 
wrong. If l| just knew, I said to myself, 
more about underground conditions, I 
could get the water more easily, and more 
cheaply. When that conviction became 
dehnite, I threw the witch stick away, 
and began to study and observe, to com- 
pare and test. 

“Whenever I dug a well I noted the 
characteristics of the various strata, and 
considered their relation to the water 
I studied 
form: itions in new tunnels, road grades, or 
in deep excavations, to get a line on local 
geological conditions. I observed and 
studied the rainfall: where it fell, how 
much fell, where it seemed to go-- 
whether down the streams. or into the 
ground; seasonal peeulirities, and the 
like. And the more certain my results 
became, the more credit 1I was given for 


| being a ‘water wizard’! 


THE time came when I had to go far- 
ther aheld to get customers, and dur- 
ing summer vacation periods, Mrs. Layne 
and our four little bovs accompanied me. 
We lived in a portable house, which I 
htted up. 

“My first interest in inventing well 
machinery and accessories began about 
that time. [ needed a new rig, and I 
didn’t have the cash to buy one; my 
customers paid me principally in live 
stock, oats, hay, and chickens. I got mv 
new rig by building it from the parts of an 
old threshing machine, a mowing machine, 
and other discarded machinery. 

“While I had greatly improved my 


operating methods, there was one thing 
that stumped me, and that was sand. The 
country was underlaid with it. I read 
every screen. manufacturer's and well 
driller’s advertisement and catalogue I 
could get, and none of them would guar- 
antee to separate water from the fine sand 
formations. 

“Because of these formations, seventy- 
five per cent of the wells I drilled with 
my small drill were nonproductive. I 
decided to get an auger that would bore a 
hole from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
across. Í reasoned that such a hole would 
allow more water to seep into the well 
through the surrounding sand than would 
come in in the drilled holes—only two to 
six inches in diameter that I had been 
making. 

*The scheme worked to the extent that 
I was successful in a much greater per- 
centage of my wells. That led me to 
strike out under a policy that instantly 
attracted attention—my ‘No water, no 
pay * policy. 

“But, while it brought me plenty of 
business, | soon discovered | wasn't 
quite ready to undertake such an am- 
bitious policy. The ‘big-auger scheme’ 
didn’t always work. I lost some money 
making good on my guarantee. It was 
up to me to find ways to handle the sand 
when the big-auger scheme failed. 


ONDERING the problem finally 
caused me to get this idea: Suppose 
the fine sand and mud could be removed. 
That would leave the hole lined with the 
coarser gravel. Wouldn't the coarser stutf 
act as a filter, and let the water through? 
“I got a chance to test this idea in the 
summer of 1887, on a farm near Parker, 
South Dakota. I drilled the hole, and put 
in the ordinary well screen then on the 
market. There was so much fine mud 
and silty sand present that the screen 
clogged, and we failed to pet water. Yet 
the water was down there all right. 

“This is the wav I solved the problem: 
I removed from the screen the fine gauze 
that was holding back the mud and sand. 
Then I put the pipe, which was perforated, 
back into the well. We now brought up 
sand in such quantities that the pump lost 
its priming, and the leather and valves 
were cut out by the abrasion. 

"But I continued to pump, repriming 
when necessary. After Pd brought up 
great quantities of sand, I took the pipe 
out and put back the fine screen that had 
failed to work before the gravel was free of 
the fine sand. This time, when I pumped. 
the water came through perfectly clear. 

“I went right back to the wells where 
T had failed during the preceding four 
vears, and | got water in nearly every one 
of them. With the greater certainty of 
getting water, I laid additional stress on 
my slogan, and I raised my prices. The 
fact that my prices were higher than any 
other driller’s didn’t hurt my business a 
bit. It’s been my experience that people 
will always pay cheerfully for results.” 

From then on, Layne deliberatel, 
sought out places where other drillers had 
failed. In one well, near Spring Valley, 
South Dakota, the contractor had passed 
through the sand formation and gone on 
down tive hundred feet without getting 
water. 

Lavne drilled only sixty-eight feet — 
down to the sand formation—cleaned it in 
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the manner he has just described, and got 
plenty of water. He was on the job two 
days. The customer, a farmer, had agreed 
to pay $260 for the well. Layne's ex- 
penses were just $60, so his profit was 
exactly a hundred dollars a day. 

A few vears later, he applied his screen 
ideas to oil wells, and in doing so added 
millions of dollars to the value of oil lands 
that might otherwise have been unpro- 
ductive for years. But that story belongs 
in a later chapter. 


HERE is in human nature a strange 
perversity that bobs up just about the 
time a man is beginning to make progress 
in any business or vocation. A period of 
doubt and worry comes. The victim of 
the attack wonders if he is getting on fast 
enough. He wonders if he is getting the | 
full reward for his effort—and he casts a 
rather envious eye on the job or occu- 
pation of the other fellow. "Maybe I 
would have done better in some other 
line," says the wonderer. 
Mr. Layne went through that period. 
“In the early nineties,” he confided, 
“I decided to branch out into other 
things. I sold my well business—although 
I kept a hold on it by continuing as col- 
lector and agent. 
“From 1891 to 1893, a period of g general 
business depression, in addition to con- ' 
tracting wells, I sold farm im lements, 


He didn't hurt 
a bit! 


Your dentist is an im- 
portant guardian of 
vour health. Consult 
him twice a year. He 
can keep your teeth 
and gums healthy, 
prevent decay and 
ward off serious sick- 
ness that often origi- 
nates in the mouth. 


threshing machines, and windmills. 1 
bought on credit, and sold on credit, and 
my debts piled up. At one time I owed 
eighteen thousand dollars. I knew that 
if I ever hoped to wipe my slate clean, I 
would have to make a change, and make 
it quickly. 

“Checking myself over, I very easily 
saw that the one thing I knew most about 
was the well business. I had gone further 
in that line than in any other. I had dis- 
covered new facts about it. I had some- 
thing to offer the business —my experience 
and first-hand knowledge. 

“T quit everything else, and plunged in 
again. 

‘Through men in the trade, I heard 
that drillers in the Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
territory were having troubles with my 
old enemy- -and friend! —sand. So I 
headed for this section, which I found to 
be a highly developed farming country. 
Many of the farms were without adequate 
water supplies, and my ‘No water, no 
pay’ policy made a big appeal. 

“The sand troubles were all thev'd 
been represented to be, and whenever I 
brought in a good well, I got a lot of free 
advertising. Eventually. this brought 
me to the notice of officials of the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rz ipids, and Northern 
Railway; they gave me a contract for a 
well at Elsworth, which I made good on. 

‘That led to work for other railroads, 
and, in turn, that opened the way for jobs 
m towns along the railroads. One of the 
frst big municipal contracts I had was at 
Hibbing, Minnesota. 

"Within fifteen years, my business had 
grown until I was working from four to six 
Mgs all the time, and my operations had 
extended over portions of Nebraska, Iowa, 

Minnesota, and Wisconsin, as well as 
South Dakota. 

“My drillers boarded with the farmers 

Or whom they were working, but they 
Were usually at our house from Saturday 
Evening until Monday morning. Mrs. 


4 out of 5 
wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea cither through carcless- 
ness or ignorance. 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan's 
for the Gums. 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan's will 
prevent py orrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan's for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan's Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of py orrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
vou against pvorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. 

You can't afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don't wait for pyorrhca's symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist's for a tube of Forhan's and 
start plaving safe today! All druggists, 35c and 6oc 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
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Tomorrow! 


Where will you be and 
what will you have? 


HE Science of Fortune 

Building” is a free booklet 
which does more than chart the 
sure, straight path to financial 
independence. Simply and di- 
rectly it shows how you can 
choose sound, profitable invest- 
ments that take your future out 
of the hands of chance. 


“Your book on how to select 
the right kind of good, safe bonds 
is immensely valuable to me,” 
writes one of thousands of inves- 
tors who have secured copies of 
this booklet. “I value it because 
it has done more than start me 
on the right road to systematic 
accumulation. It has given me a 
thorough understanding of the 
fundamental principles of sound 
investment.” 


Out of the forty-one years of 
sound financing experience of the 
HOUSE of FORMAN, this booklet 
was prepared to give investors, 
first, a sound, balanced program 
which leads to financial inde- 
pendence, and, second, to present 
a clear picture of the elements 
which make an investment safe, 
desirable and profitable. 

You cannot read this booklet 
carefully without gaining knowl- 
edge that will be of extraordi- 
nary help to you in your efforts 
to achieve. 


Mail the coupon at once 
for your complimentary copy. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN. 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Indianapolis St. Louis Lexington, Kv. 
Des Moines Springfield, lll. Peoria, lil. 


FLLLLLLLLLLLLLI "s"VOESEESUASOPSSPOSTOSUSEOEBE! mennina 
$ George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 711 s 
$ 112 West Adams Street, Chicago Hi 
H Pig *ase send me without obligation your book- $ 
$ let, “The Science of Fortune Building" together 2 
H with list of current offerings yielding 6 - and 6 2 
3 per cent. H 
H . 
a Namoi tanien e e a i : 
LJ - 
B Address ulus ette eenuis H 
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è City 2. State H 
$as062020005905000925000508G02208000G0000000029889297 
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l Layne, assisted by a high-school girl who 
‘worked for her board, fed them on good 


home cooking, while E discussed with 
them the successes and difficulties of the 
past week, and planned for the next. 

"|n. roof, some men interested in 
certain oil lands in Texas asked me to 
come down to Beaumont and sce what 
the prospects were for drilling for oil on 
some of their properties. Almost. the 
frst thing [ learned, when I got to Beau- 
mont, was that one of the greatest prob- 
lems the oil men had to contend with was 
sand. You can imagine how my enthu- 
siasm picked up when I heard that. 

“Throughout the oil district, the the- 
ore then was that oil in. sand deposits 
couldn't be recovered. Whenever loose 
sand was struck, some drillers either quit 
or else drilled on through, hoping to strike 
‘sand rock.” One expert assured me that 
the oil in the sand was only ‘stray oil! 
seeped up from the real supply, which 


j was supposed to be held in somewhere 


below by sand rock. 

"| suggested using a sereen. ‘Ie 
wouldn't work. he said. I tell vou, there 
isn't. enough oil in the sand to make it 
worth monkeving with." 

“Many of the oil men had the same 
notion, | spent several hours one day 
tring to get à company to put in à screen 
and save a well that was clogged with 
sand. But thev abandoned it, and their 
lease was forfeited. Later, with the use of 
screens, millions of barrels of. oil were 
recovered. from all around that very 
spot." 


y R. LAYNE returned to Iowa and, in 
a 1902, he sold out his business and 
mos ed to Houston to be near the oil helis. 
He also. planned to carry on a well-drill- 
ing business, as the new rice-growing in- 
dustry had created a big demand for 
irrigation water. 

Using screens wasn't as simple a prob- 
lem in the oil fields as it had been in water 
wells. There were tremendous gas pres- 
sures to contend with. An ordinary screen 
would collapse and become hopelessly 
cogged, To meet this situation, Mr. 
Layne invented a special kind of sereen. 
To understand what he was up against, 
vou must know what that sereen looks 


like: 


Imagine a heavy pipe. about as big 
around as a stove pipe, and long enough 
to reach down into a well from one thou- 
sand to five thousand feet deep. Fhe end 


¿of the pipe th; it goes down into the water 


or oil formation is closed, but the section 


just above the closed end is perforated 


— 


| been tried 


with holes about three eighths of an inch 
in diameter, Now, sound. and around the 
pipe and over these holes; wire 1s wound. 
"| he. strands are evenly spaced --some- 
times only. 1c-1900tbs. of an inch apart. 
Ie is the wire over the perfor: tions that 
makes p “sereen.” Round. wire. had 
but where the round. sides 
came Fasc T. sand would pack in. and 
the apparatus would become clogged. 
Mr. Layne solved. this difficulty by 
using kevstone-shaped wire. This wire 
was wound over the perforations so that 
it stood on its narrow edee. Thus, vou 
see, the various strands consisted of a 
series of inverted keystones with the 
bases outside. The tiny spaces between 
the strands, at the outer surface, com- 


posed the screen. Anything. sand or 


mud, that could get by the openings 
could go on through, and thus wouldn't 
clog. 

You can see that winding the keystone- 
shaped wire on the pipe so it would stand 
on its narrowest edge was quite a me- 
chanical problem. 

Just how it was done would take a book 
to describe; but to-day those screens, and 
others worked out by the well-driller who 
started out to learn every phase of his 
business. are as staple in the well business 
as are potatoes and beans in à grocery 
store! 


\ R. LAYNE’'S next-door neighbor in 

Houston happened to be sales mana- 
ger for a wholesale hardware company, the 
Peden Tron and Steel Company. One day. 
Lavne explained his trade ideas to this 
neighbor. As a result of the conversation, 
the neighbor became Layne’s partner. This 
man was P. D. Bowler, which explains the 
hrin name —Layne & Bowler. 

When Layne went from lowa to Texas, 
he was accompanied by a young me- 
ch; anic al engineer. O. P. Woodburn. 

“Woodburn, the engineer, would work 
out my ideas in the shop,” Mr. Lavne 
explained, “and Bowler, the salesman. 
would get them into the proper markets. 

“For the next ten or eleven vears, I 
worked at extremely high tension. ] was 
keeping up my well. drilling. along with 
my other activities. As fast as my income 
would permit it, Pd buy another rig, and 
at one time I had sixty-four in operation.” 

To meet the special needs of the rice 
growers, most of whom were getting their 
water from shallow wells or from reser- 
voirs, Mr. Layne invented a pump which 
didn't require the use of a pit for installa- 
tion or operation. Since a pit wasn’t Ten 

uired, the pump could be operated 1 
dp wells; and when deep wells were 
made possible, the potential acreage of 
the rice industry, which had been limited — 
by the water supply, was trebled and 
quadrupled. 

Here again Lavne encountered the sub- 
stance on which he has built. such à 
solid career sand. The high-speed pumps 
couldn't withstand the enormous cutting. 
Lavne overcame this trouble by inventing 
a unique sand-proof bearing. A factory 
was opened by Layne and his associates 
at Houston to make pumps, screens, and 
other accessories. 

Later, he was attracted to possibilities 
in the rice industry m Louisiana, and ac- 
cordingly expanded his operations to take 
in that held. Soon he found it necessary 
to open another factory at Memphis. His 
business got so big that he couldn't keep 
up with the details as he had been doing. 
He quit the field activities, and went into 
the office to become directing head. 

The field work had been his sole physi- 

cal exercise and recreation, and when he 
went inside the inevitable reaction set in. 
His health began to fail. 

“Mr. Bowler came to Los Angeles in 
1909, and opened a factory for making 
our products for the West Coast trade.” 
Mr. Layne related. “In 1916, l came 
here and bought him out. By 1918, my 
health was almost gone. I went to bed, 
and remained. there for nearly seven 
vears. But ] didn't eive up my contact 
with my business. When our directors 
and stockholders met. [met with them 
via the telephone. In. the same way, I 


i 
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kept in touch with our salesmen in all 
parts of the country. It is only during the 
ast year that I have been able to get 
back on the job.” 
On one of my visits to Mr. Layne’s Los 
Angeles plant, I ran across a little booklet 


he issued ten years ago, on his fftieth : 


birthday, for the beneht of his four sons. 
It was full of pithy savings, and good, 
sound philosophv; but mv eye was caught 
by one paragraph in particular --perhaps 
because it contained, in a few words, the 
outstanding principle that Mr. Layne's 
own career illustrated: 

“Choose vour line and continue in it,” 
he advised his sons, "until you exhaust 
and exceed all recorded data, and have 
contributed something new to the sum 
total of knowledge on the subject. When 
vou do that, you need have no worry. 
The world will recognize vou as an au- 
thority, and you can name your own 
reward.’ 


“WHEN the Flooded Mississippi 
Rushes Downward to the Sea" is a 
thrilling article, next month, that 
describes the great battle between 
man and the “Father of Waters" 
when it is on a rampage. An engineer 
who for years has devoted his life to 
holding the river in bounds relates 
the high adventures that he and his 
fellow workers have encountered in 
building levees, and in repairing those 
that have broken under the strain of 
flood water. 


My Reasons for Being 
Thankful 


(Continued from page 23) 


“T want to give the pin to my 


Can 


she said. 
daughter for a graduation present. 
you match those pearls?” 

The clerk took the brooch to the repair 
department. In a few minutes, he came 
back with a startling announcement. 

“Yes, madam,” he said, “we can match 
those pearls for you; but it will cost vou 
two thousand dollars for the single pearl 
required.” 

"What?" gasped the woman. “I 
thought I could get it done for two or 
three dollars.” 

“These are genuine and costly pearls," 
piled the clerk. 

Good heavens!” said the customer; 
“Tve been wearing that pin for the past 
six years to hold my waist together.’ 

An investigation followed. She was a 
washer-woman. On her way to work one 
morning, she had found the brooch on the 
street. She thought it pretty, but had no 
idea of its value. She saw none of the 
advertisements for its return, and day 
after day she had been bending over the 
washtub with thirty thousand dollars? 
worth of jewelry at her breast. To her, 
the trinket was of little value; and of little 
value it would hase remained. had she 
never entered that yew elry store. 

We need to be reminded of our treasures 
and our blessings. None of us seems wise 
enough to know when he is well off. 1 
have known libraries to be sold by ignorant 
heirs for just a few dollars, and later the 
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Sound Investments— 


Good For You 


SOUND investment must meet a few rather 

plain demands. It must saeua money. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay 
good interest. 


NO INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
Before a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
eral personal factors must be studied. 


A man’s income tax should, of course, be consid- 
ered. The provisions of his will should be skilfully 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his present investments. His personal plans, 
too, may be important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


Tue individual seldom has the necessary. experi- 
ence to fully deal with his own investment prob- 
lems. Good judgment prompts him to draw on 
scasoned knowledge. 


Witt a background of one hundred and fourteen 
vears’ financial experience, The National. City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 
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can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
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A Nationa Crry Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in your interest. 


You mav get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 5 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visitingour office in your city. 
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with Utmost 


Safety 


What the foremost financial 
editors say about 


Guaranteed - Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
JVorld's Work, May, 1926— 
“It seems safe to conclude that the 


field of guaranteed mortgage securities 
offers a higher return than any other 


field possessing an equal degree of "alan any neighbors? 


safety." 

Harper's, June, 1926— 
The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtaine 
comparable to them in security.” 

Forum, April, 1926— 
"Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities 
If the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 


second-hand-book man received for a sin- 
gle volume more than he had paid for 
them all. The farmer's wife grows sick 
and tired of the old parlor table or the 


! sideboard and is glad to be rid of it, 


; but the antique collector knows its true 


; really necessary to my happiness? 


from other bonds . 


must occur, ' 


good by the Mortgage Company. If, 


the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the loss 
must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can the in- 
vestor suffer loss. However, it is fairly 


evident that if such a series of disasters . 


should develop it could only be as a 
result of nation-wide collapse.” 
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the progress and improvement of real 


estate financing has developed during : 
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value. 

Perhaps, after all, the trouble with us is 
that we don’t know what we have. We 
measure our lives by a certain standard, 
and we want price tags on everything. 
What we think is good may be bad; and 
what we think is the worst that could 
possibly happen, may be the best. We 
may be giving away our treasures to some 
antique collector, and piling up libraries 
for our heirs to sell as junk to the second- 
hand dealer. We may be wearing thirty- 
thousand-dollar brooches on our working 
clothes without knowing it. My friend 
who thinks this is a rotten world may yet 
discover that there is beauty in it. 


Wu the approach of Thanksgiving 
Day, once more I have been thinking 
about its meaning. What have I to be 
thankful for? What has anyone to be 
thankful for? Has my little bit of trouble 
robbed life of all its charm? Has life dealt 
unjustly with me? llave I suffered more 
During the past 
een deprived of anything 
think 
not. Anyway, I would rather rejoice in 
the beauty of life than always deplore the 
cruelty and bitterness of it. 

To-day, as I write these lines I am in no 
need of assistance of any kind. I do not 
need a doctor. I can see without glasses, 
and my sense of hearing is still acute. I 
eat well and sleep well. In no way am I 
miserable. The value I place upon mv 
blessings shall be fixed while they are still 
mine, not after I have lost them. For 
divine favors already granted, my grati- 
tude shall be given, let the future hold 
what it may. 

I am thankful for mv friends. Others 
may have richer and cleverer and more 
famous friends than I, but no one has 
truer or better comrades. Every step of 
the way, from my earliest boyhood to the 
present minute, I have had good com- 
I have friends who come without 
being asked, and who go without being 
sent; friends who are never absent, though 
they be miles away. 

I am thankful for my health. I am 
thankful that I can rise each morning for 
the task it brings, and go unhampered to 
my duty. I am thankful for my wife's 
good health and for the good health of my 
children; for their laughter and their 
countless charms; for the home which 
shields us all and for the garden where we 
play. T am thankful for the car we ride in 


year, have I 


` and the shoes we wear; the beds we sleep 


in and the books we read together. I am 
thankful for our neighbors and for our 
neighborhood. 

I am thankful for our country. I would 
rather rear my children in the United 
States than in any other nation on the 
globe. I believe that the chance for 


. happiness, for splendor, for beauty, for 


, am thankful for it. 


achievement is greater here than any- 
where else under the sun. 

I have lived another happy year and I 
I have traveled far, 
and I have seen many friends. If there 
are still to come happier and richer years 
than this, I shall be grateful; but if those 


years which are to follow bring trouble 
and misery in their train, I shall at least 
have this year to remember. Yesterday 
is gone, never to return. But yesterday 
was! Through the misery of some to- 
morrow, I can still look back at that 
yesterday when I smiled and was glad. 

I am thankful that I have never known 
want, hunger, or absolute despair. So far. 
many of the ills of life have missed me 
altogether. I have been hurt by sorrow, 
touched by disappointment; I have failed 
where I Pad hoped to succeed; it has 
rained on my picnic days, and some of my 
dreams have ben shattered. But in the 
main, my life has been rich with charm. 
My good days have outnumbered the bad, 
and such bitterness as I have tasted has 
served to make sweeter the sweet. 

After all, life with all its hardships and 
suffering, its sorrow, its meanness and 
cruelty, its shame and vice and wicked- 
ness, is still a privilege. There is always 
something for both the greatest and the 
lowest to rejoice in, to be thankful for. 

As I looked out of my window this 
morning, the sky was a perfect blue and 
the lawn a green carpet. Little anet was 
out playing in her sand box, and Bud was 
playing bal! with the Morel boys next 
door. Dick Baus, my neighbor, was look- 
ing over his yard with pride. Here was a 
picture a blind friend of mine cannot see, 
and I had but to turn my eyes to make it 
mine. Death may lift out of that picture 
forever one of its happiest spirits; it may 
all be blasted in the twinkling of an eve, 
but who shall say that it was not worth- 
while? To have seen it as I saw it this 
morning, just once and for only a mo- 
ment, was worth the forty-four vears of 
life required to bring it to pass. 

I am thankful that I lived to see that 
picture. I am thankful that my sight was 
spared so that I could see it. I am thank- 
ful for every happy moment I have had. 
At least there have been some thirt--- 
thousand-dollar brooches which I have 
had the wit to recognize. I have not gone 
along thinking all my privileges cheap and 
tawdry, waiting for someone to come and 
tell me how rich they were. 


OW many of us have thirty-thousand- 

dollar brooches at our breasts that 
we little dream of? We know that our 
troubles are real; but we fancy all our 
joys are paste. We blame God for our 
sorrows and our heartaches; but we give 
Him no credit for our pleasures and our 
comforts. We are forever seeking the will 
o’ the wisp “more,” and remain unmind- 
ful of the much that we have. Life should 
be better, we proclaim, with no thought 
for the progress that has already been 


made. We live in a richer and fuller ace” 


than our grandparents; but we take for 
granted all that is, and resent the fact that 
what is to be has not yet come. 

We are quick to recognize shame and 
* wrong-doing and vice. We talk freely of 
a crime wave, and we lend our tongues to 
scandal; but we forget and overlook the 
many millions of good, earnest, happy- 
hearted, clean-living people who are the 
backbone of our nation. Some men cheat 
and some steal and some commit murder; 
some wives prove untrue; some children 
disgrace their parents; but the majority 
of people in this country do none of these 
things, and I am thankful for that. 

Must we be ill, and crippled, and 
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rheumatic, and helpless before we appre- ' 


ciate the value of good health? 

Must we be in trouble and misery and 
despair before we appreciate our friends? 

Is human nature so constituted that it | 
must take always for granted the pleasures 
of existence, and assume always that its | 
burdens are unjust? 

Have we the right to suppose that life 
always should be easy and comfortable? 

I never hear the grumblers without 
wondering what could stop their whining. 
Pleasures in the past must have been 
theirs. They must have had good days — 
too many to count.. Somewhere along the 
lane of life they must have found friend- 
ships and happiness. Some of their 
dreams must have come true; vet they 
seem to remember only the disappoint- 
ments and the troubles. To them, as to 
my cynical friend, it is “a rotten world,” 
because things have not gone always their 

Way, Or as they would have them. They 
have been embittered by life's. misfor- 
tunes, when they should have been 
sweetened by its delights. 

] have been without my father since 
1897. ] know many men, older than I, 
whose fathers are still living. It would be 
easy to dwell upon the injustice of this. I 
could ery out in my grief that there is no 
reason why my father should have been 
taken, and the fathers of others spared. 

] wanted my father; | needed him then 
and I need him now. His loss was a cruel 
blow not only to me but also to my mother 
and my brothers and my sister; but over 
and through the hurt of.his passing still 
shines the memory of the good father we 
once had. For almost sixteen vears 1 knew 
his tender care and counsel; not long, but 
still it was worth being born to know him 
and to be able to remember him. I am 
richer by those sixteen years of his life 
than are the countless numbers of men 
and women whose fathers were taken 
from them before the age of memory. l 
am hanim for my memories of my father. 

If the Pilgrim Fathers could get down 
on their knees and thank God that their 
lives had been spared to face new hard- 
ships and endure still further. privations, 
should not we, in our comfortable age, 
find much for which to be grateful? Davs 

and vears of drudgery were to be the lot 
of the Pilgrims. Death. for them and 
their children was constantly to be feared. 
Sickness came without hospitals to relieve 
it. They encountered grief and disaster 
in all their hideous forms, vet they thanked 
God for the privilege of life and the crops 
with which life could be sustained. The 
poorest man among us to-day is richer by 
comparison than the richest of that little 
band. He has comforts near at. hand 
which the Pilgrims never dreamed of. 


i 


IFE cannot give us everything. When 

A we are taking one bit of happiness, 
we must miss another. [he father of ten | 
children thinks he would be supremely 
happy if he were a milhonaire; the milhon- 
aire wishes that his children could be 
spared the peril of riches. The poor man | 
wishes that he could give each of his 
children a college education; the million- 
aire wishes he could give his children a. 
course in the College of Experience and 
Hard Knocks. There is always something 
missing; something still to be desired, and 
none of us is free from disappointment. | 

Yet we should be a grateful people, for | 


Ilowever storms may interfere with traccl, 


telephone operators are at their posts 


An Unfailing Service 


AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 

So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
is no longer all-important. They begin to 
look around for “something better.” And 


it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 


M A 


“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make” 
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| thankful. 


we have much to be thankful for. The 
very tasks we grumble at doing are thirty- 


| thousand-dollar brooches, if we only knew 


it. The most miserable lands on the earth 
are the countries in which there is no work 
for the people. Any man who has a job 
and the strength to do it should be thank- 
ful. None is so miserable as the phvsical 
and nervous breakdown, no longer able to 
perform the morning's tasks. Most of us 
have work and most of us have comforts. 
We are not all rich or famous, but the 
great majority of our homes are clean and 
warm and substantial; schools are every- 
where; workmen own automobiles and 
buy pianos and well-made furniture; their 
toil is providing them with many of the 
comforts of life and some of its luxuries, 
and always for their children shines the 
hope of still better things to come. 

If we are not grateful now we shall 
never be. All the favors in the future will 
hnd us still discontented. 

The time to be thankful is when we are 
free from trouble. The time to appreciate 
our good health is when we have it, not 
when we have lost it. The time to value 
our friends is now, before the real need 
for their friendship has arisen. 

"[ never knew how many friends I 
had," said a broken-hearted man, ‘‘until 
this trouble came to me." 

We have all heard that time and again, 
and most of us have said it. Thirty- 
thousand-dollar brooches of friendships in 
our hearts, and we were taking it for 
granted that they were paste. The acid 
test of grief and trouble proved them to 
be genuine, and we marveled at it. How 
much richer we should have been through 
all the days and weeks gone by if we had 
but known the true value of those about us. 


S T! IE first vears of our married life were 
the happiest, only we didn't know it. 
They were days of struggle and times of 
doubt; we had little to do with; there were 
debts to face and hardships to endure, and 
we looked forward to the time when the 
luxuries of life should be ours. Now we 
have all that we want; but we were 
happier with less.” 
This is the common cry in many homes. 


The luxuries of life have proved to be 


paste, and time has taught us all that the 
jewels of struggle were genuine. We 
should have been thankful then, but we 
were not. We could be thankful now, if 
we would. Thankful for the happiness we 
have known; thankful for the davs of 
struggle and their happy memories; thank- 
ful for the health which has carried us thus 
far; thankful for our children and their 
opportunity; thankful we can still see the 
beauty of a new day and hear the voices of 
those about us; thankful for all that has 
enriched our lives. Sorrow we have known; 
but even for our sorrows we should be 
Those who have never wept 
have never loved. Those who have never 
had a child to lose have never seen a 
baby’s smile or heard a baby's gurgling 
laughter. To have lost a baby at one year 
is to have had one vear of baby love, and 
its memory for all time. From happiness 
only comes the right to grieve. If God has 
asked you to care for one of His children 
for eight or nine or ten years, yours is a 
sweeter and sublimer life than those He 
has never favored so. The depth of vour 
sorrow 1s the measure of your joy in the 
past. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


This is not a rotten world. It is a good 
world and daily growing better. There is 
much here still to be deplored; men dream 
in vain and hopesare daily being shattered. 
Death enters when we least expect it. Sin 
conquers the weak, and shame and dis- 
grace still take their victims. Cynics and 
scoffers sneer and magnify our petty 

failings, but life is more than money, or 
fame, or mental brilliance, or smart say- 
ings. 

It is a stretch of time to be lived on 
this earth; to grow from childhood to 
manhood and womanhood; to develop 
character; to shape the soul and then to 
pass on to eternity. In the doing of that, 


each of us is to find happiness and peace | 


and love and friendship. Sorrow and 
trouble must intervene, but, in the main, 
most of us live well and have much to be 
thankful for. Life could be worse than 
it Is. 

The majority of people are earnest, 
kindly, honest, and decent; they achieve 
some friendships which are lasting; they 
educate their children and fit them for the 


battle of life; they build their hopes and | 


dreams about a faith which serves them 
and sustains them through the bitterness 
of grief; they are never utterly desolate 
and they find pleasure and satisfaction in 
their lives, even though they have suf- 
fered much along the wav and missed 
many of the goals which thev had hoped 
to attain. This is the most any man can 
do, be he rich or poor. 


My Reasons for Being 
Thankful 


Prize Contest Announcement 


E THE article you have just. read, 
Eddie Guest gave vou his reasons for 
being thankful. He has known disap- 
pointment as well as sorrow of the keenest 
kind, and he has met the same sort of 
problems that vou face. But when he 
stopped to weigh the blessings and the 
sorrows, he found that he had ample 
cause to be profoundly thankful. Is not 
the same thing true in your life? 

This is the season when all of us are sup- 
posed to give thanks for the good things 
that have come to us. and for those we are 
anticipating. It will help you to measure 


the blessings of life if vou put them down | 
in writing, and in this contest vou are, 


invited to do that. Think carefully, and 
then relate specifically vour reasons for 
thankfulness for what life has brought to 
you. 

For the best letter of not more than 
four hundred words we offer the following 


prizes: $30, first prizes $20, second prize: 
gro, third prize. Competition closes 
November 2cth. Winning letters. will 


appear in the February, 1927, issue. 

Address Contest. Editor, Dur Aw ri- | 
CAN Macazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest and any 
enclosures cannot be returned, so vou 
must make a copy of your contest letter, 
and of anv enclosures, if you want to 
preserve them. Manuscripts and in- 
quiries not connected with the contest 
must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of Tine Awerican MAGAZINE. 
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With 
CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Stevens Hotel, Chi 

World's largest hotel— 

completely equipped by 
Ci erlin. 


icago, 


LWAYS bear in mind that you 

have a right to expect the protec- 

tion of a permanent and responsi- 
ble service guarantee on the weather 
strip you buy. Also bear in mind that 
effective weather stripping of windows 
and doors depends entirely upon two 
factors—the expertness of installation 
—and the skillful design of the weather 
strip itself. Insist, therefore, on Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips because Cham- 
berlin value is reflected in 33 years of 
leadership. When you get a Chamberlin 
installation, you get the best material 
and the finest workmanship that can be 
secured, plus improvemen's made pos- 
sible by years of experience and research. 
Chamberlin supremacy is vouched for 
by its use in scores of thousands of 
homes and in such recent projects as the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago—largest in the 
world. Remember that Chamberlin is 
guaranteed for the life of your building. 


Write for information 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 


"SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
an approximate estimate for weather stripping my 


home which has------ windows and-_----- doors. 
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Scruggs Builds 
Houses by a Sense 


of Touch 


(Continued from page 33) 


will he!p vou picture Doctor C, ex-spv. 

A group of neighbors had called upon 
the Scruggses. Of course the blind boy was 
the topic of conversation. 

"Well, if he were my son," declared one 
visitor, “he would never have to do a! 
stroke of work. He has suffered enough| 
without being forced to pay his own way 
in the world. I would do for him if I had 
to work my fingers to the bone.” 

“Yes,” agreed another, “the world 
owes him a living. It would be a down- 
right shame to expect him to work for one. 
And, anyway, what could he possibly do?" 

After they had gone the doctor placed 
his hand on the boy's shoulder. “Ed, they 
mean well," he said; “but don't listen to 
them. They are all set to make a loafer of 
vou if they can. Don't you let them do 
it! l'll skin you alive if you do! If you 
want anything in this world you cork for 
it! Don't take it from anybody on a 
platter. There are things far worse than 
being blind. One of them is being good- 
for-nothing." 

Time and again Doctor C repeated that 
advice: “If you want anything in this 
world vou work for it!” 


TOW, the second factor: Mr. Scruggs, 
before he explained it, drew from his, 
seeks a knife and opened it. The sharp! 
pointed blade was worn to half its original; 
width, like one of those knives you've; 
seen in the possession of an old shoemaker. 
“Tve worn out six knives like this one, 


whittling,” he smiled. “PIL show you 
some of the things I’ve made.” | 
He produced several boxes. Therein 


was an odd and marvelous collection. 
Out of solid chunks of wood whole chains 
had been cut, tiny toys of the most 
intricate design, miniature baskets and 
what-not, and models of mechanical de- 
vices. 

"['ve said that doing is the secret ofl 
happiness,” said Mr. Scruggs. “Well, 
here is proof. Overnight, almost, mv 
whole life was changed. I could no longer| 
hunt, nor play games with other boys. 
All I could do for a long time was to sit! 
in the sun in the yard. And I occupied} 
myself with whittling. 

“IFI felt myself slipping, getting dis- 
couraged, that is, I would think of some- 
thing very hard to make and which de- 
manded my utmost skill. There was a 
man in town who was an ex (pert with a 
pocketknife. I could remember many of; 


| the things he had made, actually see them 


, practical. 


in my mind. l'd pick out one, mentally, 
and get busy with the knife. Soon "yi 


whole thought would be on the task. 
“Later, this whittling led to something| 
My parents had talked matters 
over and concluded it might be possible; 
for me to learn and to teach music. I was: 
already studying the regular variety of 
school subjects, with the aid of an old| 


' schoolmaster who gave me an hour a day. 


Every day I walked two and a half miles 
to see him and go over my lessons, though, 
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Beauty Lies in 
Healthy EYES 


Its not so much the size or 
color of the EYES that makes 
them beautiful. Rather, it’s the 
glow whichradiates fromthem. 
Unless kept always clean and 
healthy, EYES lack this 


alluring lustre. 


Millions of women throughout 
the world promote EYE health 
and beauty with Murine. It 
cleanses EYES of irritating par- 
ticles and keeps them clear and 
bright.Containsnobelladonna. 


Our illustrated books on "Eye Care” 
or "Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 103 Chicago 
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EYES 
PATENT- SENSE, 5 
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LACEY & LACEY 


The Business for You 


marine or cL reporta $11275 sales in 3 months. 
gone J. $1 profits in 2 months." Alexander of 

$3000 profitsin 4 months." Shook $365 sales in 
n "day. Bram bought 1 outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
August 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 
ayear. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburgh says ` ‘sold 
ages in one day.» J Bert says 
bought that equaled advertisement.” 

“Eve ything going lovely. 


Washington, D. C. 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish sceret formulas, raw material, and equipment, 
Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 


No limit to sale of Crispettes. Delicious food confection. 
Everybody likes'em. Write for facts about business that 
will make you independent. Start now, In your town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells how and when to start, and all informa- 
tion needed. Free. Write now! 

. LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1113 High street Springfield, Ohio 
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Whal Greater 
Virtue 


Evidence of sturdiness 
offered by noother pen 
in the world, a test 
that would ruin an 
ordinary pen—such 
is the famous John 
Holland *Drop 
Test" Jewel. 
Drop it, point down, 
on a hardwood floor. 
Itwillgoon gliding 
over any sheet 
writing as 
smoothly as 
before. 


What greater 
virtue could 
you ask, what 
finer quality 
could any foun- 
tain pen possess, 
than absolute de- 
pendability? Be your 
own demonstrator. 


Lady Jewel. . $5.00 
Sir Jewel . . . 7.00 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


Choice of all the new 
colors, or jet black with 
red tips. Other John 
Holland pens from $2.75 
to $30.00. If your dealer 
can not supply you, write 
us. 
NhnFctland A 
it ba INTER wpe TT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
in the writing and 
Tiu cetingot the Shorestory, 


tushe by Pr. J. Ber Lan: ia 


coure 


wa fames cri 
teach "rer ofThe 
Water's tay. 


One pupil has carned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time - hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


DR ESENWLIN 
150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1597 
Dept. 134 Springfield, Mass, 


this was before the day of special devices 
for teaching the blind. My only equip- 
ment was a metal slate, the surface of 
which was honeycombed with little 
square chambers for holding type, on 
which were characters representing fig- 
ures. By feeling the characters on the 
type I could do sums, and later long 
problems in arithmetic. For other sub- 
jects I had to depend on my memory, 
which, thus taxed, became very keen. 


“PUT music was a different matter. To 

study it properly I needed a piano, 
and pianos were expensive. We couldn't 
afford to buv one. Suddenly, it occurred 
to me that I might be able to earn one. 
Already I could whittle out articles which 
people admired; then why not, I reasoned, 
whittle articles which were useful and 
which they would buy? 

“Mother and I talked over the idea, 
and we decided on picture frames. A 
certain ornate type of wooden frame 
was then quite popular. A friend who con- 
ducted a store in town agreed to put on 
sale any frames that I might make. $o I 
got busy, selected and bought the wood, 
glue, varnish, and the like, that was 
needed, added a plane, a file and some 
clamps to my tool kit, and in a shore time 
was able to make a picture frame a day. 
They sold for from fifty cents to several 
dollars each. — From this source, in a 
vear's time, I earned. more than two 
hundred dollars. 

“T also made some other ornaments, 
all with my pocketknife. These included 
rings of guttapercha and jet, set with gold 
and ivory, trinkets made out of shells, and 
toys of unusual sorts. They sold quite 
readily, Thus, in a year and a half I was 
able to buy my own piano." 

l saw some of those picture frames. 
They were as deftly and beautifully 
fashioned as if they had come from an art 
shop. Every design was original with 
Scruggs, and I wondered at the elaborate- 
ness of some of his conceptions. Experi- 
mentally, I measured the curlicues of 
hand carving on the opposing sides of 
several of the frames. They were as 
exactly alike as if made by machine. 

“How did vou keep vour measurements 
so exact, and cach. corresponding design 
exactly similar?" I asked. 

He laughed. “With broom straws 
pulled from Mother's broom. You sce, ] 
couldn't use a rule, so I had to invent my 
own Measuring instruments. After I had 


worked out the design for one part of the | 


frame, I'd. measure it with the straws at 
every point. and cut. off. pieces. of the 


straw to the size. My sense of touch had | 


grown to be verv fine, so that I handled 
my measures without the least trouble. 
“Te was curious how finely mv touch 
À 


developed. One dav, as an experiment, I! 


borrowed a clock belonging to Father and 
took it apart. Thad never seen, except in 
a casual way, the interior of a clock 
mechanism, so I had to depend entirely 


upon touch. Yet I was able to put the | 


clock together again with absolute ac- 
curacy. Tt was an example of what can 
be done through concentration and use 
of but one sense. 

“T spoke of a third factor,” Mr. Scruggs 
continued, “the help of my mother. Pm 
afraid, without her, I wouldn’t have gone 
far. She realized that my thoughts would 


have to be kept off my blindness. There- , 
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Where to see 
fascinating 


Christmas Gifts 


Daniel Low's 
Christmas Gift Book 


“Dear Mr. Low: —I have al- 
ways heard of your City of Salem. 
It has always had a fascination for 
me as the City of the Witches, 
of the House of Seven Gables, of 
beautiful Colonial doorways, and 
of the brave old Clipper Ships. 
But, truly, when I visited Salem 
recently, I had no idea that I should 
find there the most delightful store 
I have ever entered. I wish that 
your store with its beautiful Co- 
lonial Hall of Gifts was around the 
corner instead of a thousand miles 
away, so please send me a copy 
of your catalogue and I will order 
by mail.’ 


Growing 
Christmas 
Tree 
Real little Christ- 
mas tree about 6 
in. tall, growing 
in soil in a gay 
Italian Della Rob 
bia pot. NI91 1.75 
Guaranteed to ar- 
rive safely 


Chinese Brass 
Ash Por 


£523.50 2 for 1.00 
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Sea Flame 
Fascinating m mn 
hues for lraveler'sClock 
open fires Fine black grain 
leather case, lumi 
nous dial L438 5.75 
Colored  ecrassc 
leather 1436 6.75 


A special value 
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Man's genu cns > 


many hap- 
py evenings 
inaéin. pkg 
NIS% 1.00 


Nut 
Cracker 
Jolly, heavy 
¢ cracks nuts i 


its mouth 
Z853 2.50 


gold plate 
and corners 
155 4.00 


Elephant 
Hanger 

A trunk for your hat, a 
hook for your coat 
Screws to wail, 
hinged to push 
back 714 inch 
extended 
7.1282 
2.00 


" Brush ” 
Hanger 
ebonized wood 

^ strong hanger, 
opens to 16 in., a prac- 
tical brush closed L778 2.7 


Sport Pins 


Racquets and golf 


New Dressing Case 
Very compact pack 
clubs, sterling silver brown grain pigsk her lined 
in dainty case, P273 eight “most used" fittings for a 
2.00 Racquets incase man L14859 8.00 Lad y's c 
PI; 1.00 Clubs in boarskin eight shell-« 
case R3494 1.00 LIRR 9.06 


DANIEL LOWS 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK 


is published yearly showing the newest and most 


easy 


tings 


desirable articles in these departments. 

Diamonds Table Silver China and Brass 
and Diamond Toilet Sets Many Novelties 
Remounting Leather Goods Greeting Cards 
Jewelry Traveling Bags Gift Wrappings 
at low and honest prices. We prepay delivery charges 


and guarantee safe delivery and satisfoction 


lip Coupon - Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. Estab. 1867 
240 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send o 
free copy of your 160-page Book of Christmas Gifte te 
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Sensible Thing 


f j 


to Do 


GES ago when a family lost 

one of its members it em- 
ployed professional mourners 
to make a great noise. 


Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- 
parent. To do that thing which 
really comforts the aching heart 
isso much more important than 
tomakea meredisplay ofemotion. 


The outstanding thought is to 
protect the remains. It express- 
es love, consideration, gratitude 
— this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the 
use of the Clark Grave Vault 
has increased nearly five hun- 
dred per cent. 


It provides a definite service 
that the sensible family feels it 
owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made 

- according to an immutable law 
of Nature, has never failed to 
give positive and permanent 
protection. It has no man-made 
seals or locks. 


Constructed entirely of 12-gauge Kev- 
stone copper steel, or Armco iron, witha 
plating of cadmium on the higher priced 
vaults, (applied by the Udvlire Process, 
exclusive to this vault? it affords the 
greatest rust-resistance known to science. 
Being made of metal, this vault is not 
porous, 


There is no annovance or difficulty in 
securing the Clark Grave Vault, because 
it is recommended and supplied by lead- 
ing funeral directors. 


Less than Clark complete pro- 
tection is no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE 
VAULT COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City. Mo. 


GRAVE VAULT 


d 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identitying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 


mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


fore, she undertook to be my eves. If I 
was at a loss what to do, Mother suggested 
something. If I was curious about some- 
thing, she described it to me. She criti- 
cized my work, kept me informed of new 
things. Hour after hour she read to 
me, from my schoolbooks, from standard 
works, from periodicals. She was never 
impatient, never tired, never anything 
but cheerful. And she never doubted, and 
never let me doubt, that I would do what 
I could. 

“I said I had to change my whole life. 
Mother changed her life to become a part 
of mine. For example, the piano was not 
the only problem to be solved before I 


the notes of a printed page. That meant 
somebody had to read them to me so I 
could memorize them. 

“ Mother didn’t know music. But while 
I made picture frames to earn money with 
which to buy a piano she, too, prepared, 
by studying music herself. When I was 
| ready to begin lessons she was ready to 
| serve as my eves. She had learned music 
so she could tell me the notes. 

"I have designed my own houses. 
Across the street vou will see one of them, 
a stone bungalow which, I believe vou'll 
agree, is as modern in appearance as any 
bungalow vou've seen. They didn’t build 
houses of that type fiftv-seven vears ago, 
when I saw my last house, so you'll 
realize I didn’t design it from memory. 
Yet the design is mine, thanks to a helper 
in my home. 

"For vears Mother was this helper. 
We took journals on home building and on 
architecture. She knew nothing of build- 
ing at the start; but she studied that, just 
as she studied music. Then, wher she 
read to me from the journals, she read 
intelligently. She could describe to me the 
new designs in the terms that I wanted. 
When she saw an attractive new-type 
home she would picture it for me in 
words, so I also could see it. She did this 
until her own eyes failed for reading pur- 
poses, due to the growth of cataracts. 
Then my wife took her place, becoming a 


valuable assistant in explaining all the | 
improvements being made in home build- | 


ing. 

“So vou see, I haven't gone it alone. 
I’ve had, and have, the most wonderful 
helpers. And my blindness in this sense 
has been a blessing in that it has drawn 
| closer to me those in my home, made 
dearer to me my family, and deepened my 


grown old; but that is hidden from me. I 

| still see her and know her as she was 
$ 

when I was a boy.” 


HERE were no music schools for blind 

pupils in the village of Franklin. The 
nearest was in Nashville. Accordingly, 
the Seruggses sold their farm, moved to 
Nashville, and the father entered into 
the produce business. As soon as Ed was 
competent he began to teach a private 
music class of his own. He overdid it. 
Practice ten hours daily, teaching for 
four and five hours, and lack of outdoor 
exercise, undermined his health. It broke 
under the strain. 

“He should be in the country," said 
the doctor. 

Accordingly, the Scruggses moved to a 


could study music. I was unable to see | 


love for my own hearth. My mother has | 


place three miles outside of Nashville. | 
| There, for three years, the son was an , 
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Scruggs Builds Houses by a Sense of Touch, by WILLIAM S. 
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| | his music teaching for a livelihood. 
doctors decreed that he would have to | 


| | thing. 


Krai 


rand 125 piano 


€ catalog of 


40 Broadway 


| invalid, scarcely able to leave the house. 


His pocketknife furnished his sole amuse- 


ment, that and the patient reading of his | 
| mother. 


And as slowly he won his wav 
back toward health it became apparent 
that he would not dare continue with 


The 


keep outdoors, and that if he worked at 
all it would have 
room. That meant his 
music had been for nought. 
“However,” Mr. Scruggs said, 


education in 


resolved more firmly than ever to make 
my own way and become independent. 
But the problem. was to find that some- 
Every kind of outdoor work I 
considered required two things I didn’t 
have—strength, and sight. And every- 


| body insisted I was foolish even to think 


Dusting That W 


of outdoor work. Every time I sought 
advice that given me was negative. 

“My mother's brother, W. S. Criddle, 
was living with us. He was a builder. One 
day, after a quite successful sale, he came 
in all enthusiasm. 

"*] have it!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why not 
build a few houses in Ed's name, rent 
them, and thus provide him with a per- 
manent income? His future would be 
solved.’ T 

"Father had been worrying about my 
future, for he was getting along in years 
and had no fortune to leave for my sup- 
port after he was gone. He considered my 
uncle's suggestion a good one. 

“What do vou think of it, Ed?’ | 
said, ‘I can let you have a little money, 
and your uncle could put up the houses 
for you.’ 

“TIL go into it, I replied, ‘on one 
condition: that vou /end me the money, 
and let me build my own houses.” 

“Can vou build them?” he demanded. 

“Twas sure I could. For some reason, 
houses had not occurred to me before. 
Plans were already formulating in my 
mind. What I had learned of building as 
a boy came back to me vividly. Father 
consented to lend me forty-five hundred 
dollars, which I knew was everv penny he 
could spare. It was his idea that, with 
this sum and what I could raise addition- 
ally in the form of mortgages, | would be 
able co build a half-dozen or more small 
cottages, rent them prohtably—for small 
houses were in. demand —àand 
live on the rent money. I know he didn't 
expect ever to get his forty-hve hundred 
dollars back. Least of all did he expect 
me to go into building as a vocation. 


"Bt | had my own ideas, of which I 
said nothing, keeping them as a sure 


prise. After questioning my uncle, I de- 


| cided that if he could build and sell houses 
piece of 
out my pocket- | 


l could do likewise. I took a 
ordinary cardboard, got 
knife, and proceeded to cut the cardboard 
into the shape of the ground plan of my 
first It was to be a four-room 
cottage. I cut notches for the doors and 
windows, and in a similar way indicated 
the location and lines of the partitions. 
Mother then traced the lines for me in 
pencil, and put down the dimensions I had 
worked out in my head. That was my 
plan. 

“Next, from my dimensions I estimated 
the amount of materials needed, and their 
approximate cost. It was not difficult to 


house. 


to be outside a cl; iss- | 


“I was | 
positive that I could do something, was 


retire to | 
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keep these figures in my head. Then, 
with a colored boy as a guide, I started 
out to look for a suitable lot in a section 
of the city under development. I bought 
that, and went on to visit lumber vards 
and sub-contractors, procuring their bids 
on the lumber, the carpenter work, the 
masonry, and so on, and awarding con- 
tracts to those who bid lowest. My house 
was soon under way.” 

“Wouldn’t it have been easier to hire 
one gener; ıl contractor for the job?” 

“It would have been easier, ves, but 
less profitable, for as it was I served as my 
own general contractor. I inspected the 
won myself by running my fingers over 

Touch told me even more readily than 
the eye if a surface were smoothly finished, 
if joints were tight, and if the painters had 
done their work well. 

“The first vear I erected six. small 
homes and rented them at once. With 
this rent, the second year I continued to 
build, one house at a time. As oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I sold a house, or 
traded it for a better one, until at the 
beginning of the third year I was clear of 
debt, buying for cash, and buying subur- 


| ban ground for investment. I was a 


successful builder.” 


V R.SCRUGGS was twenty-seven years 
1*4 old when he built his first house. He 
has been engaged in the business without 
interruption since, the volume of his work 
being dependent upon the market, the 
size of the homes undertaken, and his 
health. Ten is the greatest number. of 
houses he has put up in any one year. His 
first apartment house, a three-story brick 
structure of twelve apartments, was built 
in 1916, and his second, a twenty-four- 
family building, in 1923. Ile has special- 
ized in brick, stone, and stucco bungalows. 
To-day he is reputed to be worth two 
hundred thousand dollars, a fortune which 
he has earned solely by his own efforts. 
Ilis son is now in partnership with him. 

I asked him to tell me how he worked, 
of some of his experiences with people as 
a blind builder. Among Nashville trades- 
men he has the reputation of being one of 
the most particular and exacting con- 
tractors in the city. 

“Tve got to be particular," Mr. Scruggs 
said. “More than one man, especially at 
the beginning, assumed that what I 
couldn't see with my eyes I wouldn't 
know. They forgot I can see with fingers, 
a rather. odd 
assertion but one Huts. true, neverthe- 
less. For example, my feet tell me much 
that I wish to know about a piece of 
ground. Simply by walking over it, I can 
tell if it is level, stony, wet or dry, and 
whatever characteristics it has. Then, if I 
know the location, have a line on prices 
being paid for similar land, the nature of 
nearby developments,and the trend of the 
city’s growth, I am as well able to judge as 
any other whether or not the land ts a 
‘buy.’ 

“A number of years ago, a dealer had a 
supply of lumber on hand that had not 
been seasoned and stacked properly in the 
vard. He decided to take a chance and 
send it to me. His men began to unload 
the lumber at one of my operations. They 


(were very much surprised when I told 


them at once to take it back and bring 
good lumber. 
“Yet I discovered the facts easily. The 
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boards didn't sound right when they | 
struck the ground. I felt of several, and 
found they were badly cracked. I kicked | 
several over with my foot. The way 
they rolled told me immediately that they 
were warped. 

“On my first house, the painting con- 
tractor, who thought it quite a joke to be 
hired by a blind man, concluded to make 
his paint go as far as possible. So he 
thinned it out until it was like water. 
When the first coat dried, so little paint 
was on the boards that I could neither 
feel nor smell it. He was a much surprised 
man when I paid him off and got a new 
painter. After that, too, I bought all of 
my own paint. 

“At another time I was standing by 
while a crew of carpenters nailed down the 
covering boards of a floor. 

“*You are using just half as many nails 
as you should use,’ I announced suddenly. 
‘The boards will have to come up and be 
laid again.’ 

“The man in charge protested a little, 
but weakly. Then he had the work done 
over properly. Afterward, one of the car- 
penters came to me and, ashamed, ac- 
knowledged what they had been doing. 

*** But how did you knoce it?’ he asked. | 
“There was no way of telling after the 
flooring was down, and the boss was care- 
ful not to let you inspect unfinished 
sections.’ 

"What the boss forgot was that his 
men, by doing only half of the nailing 
specified, were doing the work in half the 
time. Their speed attracted my suspicion, 
then my ears detected the truth from the 
sound of the hammers. 

" However, I've never had any trouble 
with my men. l've never had a lawsu t. 
From the very start, I mace it a rule not 
to argue with a man who tried to take 
advantage of me. I made sure of my sus- 
picion, paid him off, and hired a new man 
in his place. Also, I've provided my own 
materials, depending only upon myself 
to get the quality desired. Thirty vears 
ago, to make certain that | vet good stone, 
| bought my own quarry, and all of my 
stone has come from that quarry since. 


"ww JMETIMES a man's voice and man- 
ner will give me a clue to his character | 
and forewarn me to be careful. Experience 
has taught me to be wary of the one in | 
whose voice there is a note of flattery and | 
who talks a great deal, especially about | 
himself. On the other man, the man who 
is short-spoken, short on the promises he 
makes, and a little ‘bearish’ in his attitude, | 
usually may be depended upon to do what 
he says he'll do. 

“I remember one man from whom I, 
ordered some window frames. He as- ' 
sured me I'd get the best in the vard, get 
them at once, at the lowest price; and 
then he went on to tell me at length what 
a marvelous thing it was for a man with- 
out sight to build houses. He thought it 
‘wonderful’ and he ‘proud to be of 
service to me.’ and he would ‘personally 
sce that the order is right.’ | 

* As soon as the window frames arrived 
I went over them. | found exactly what 
I expected to ħnd. They were of the 
poorest stock imaginable. In spots, the 


was 


carpenter hadn't even bothered to remove 


the bark. 
“But, at that, these are 
rough spots in the business. 


merely the 
Ihe knowl- 
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| Most men are trustworthy. 


edge there are such spots keeps vou on 
vour mettle and alive to responsibilities. 
The most 
successful men invariably are the most 
honest, and will stretch a point in your 
favor, not their own. I've had men with 
me for twenty vears, and in that time | 
don't believe they've been guilty of a 
single dishonest act or a poor piece of 
work. It has been a pleasure to work 
with such men, and not all of them have 


| been white in color. , 


“You want to know how I work? My 
hours are from seven to seven, six days 
each week. I personally inspect all of my 
operations, keep track of all details, and 
directly manage the business. Whenever 
possible, I walk to my houses, even though 
they may be five miles away. Walking 
helps me to keep fit. At home here, too, | 
have a gymnastic pole on which I exercise 
and, in the attic, a workshop. I try to 
keep my hands busy at something, and 
my thoughts busy too. 

“All told, I have had seven inventions 
patented that I have worked out in spare 
time. One of them is a guard-rail clamp 
for use on railroads, to make trains more 
secure at curves; another is a new type can 
opener for use in large hotels and res- 
taurants; a third is a spring door hinge 
and stop, and my latest invention is of a 
window lock that permits the sash to be 
locked while open for ventilation. I make 
all of the models in wood with my pocket- 
knife, so vou can see that I am still 
whittling." 

* Do you ever mind being blind ?” 

“Never, except when I'm in a hurry. 
With my sight I could do twice the work 
I do now. That I can't do enough, can't 
do all Pd like to do—that's my one 
regret.” 


AS WE drove back to my hotel in Mr. 
4 À Scruggs’ automobile, he kept pointing 
out tome objects ofinterest. He directed my 
attention to buildings as we passed them, 
mentioning them by names and outlining 
their history; he told me the street names 


| and intersections, detailed the real estate 
; developments there, and gave the names 


of the principal owners of properties. 
The car dropped me at the hotel and 
was on its way before realization returned 
tome. The driver had taken an irregular, 
unforeseen route. Another passenger in 
the car, well acquainted with Nashville, 


| had been puzzled once or twice as to the 


way. Yet every turn had been called, 
every street named, every interesting 
point described to me—by a blind man! 
| had forgotten that he was blind, for- 
gotten it completely! 

Then I recalled he had told me he knew 
Nashville in. this amazing thoroughness, 


! that the knowledge was one of the assets 
_ of his business. And he had explained: 


“You see a building and pass it by, 
because you see. I don’t see it; but when 
I’m told it’s there I want to know all 
about it, and once I’m told I don't forget. 
During the past forty years I’ve walked 
or ridden all over Nashville. Everywhere 
I’ve asked, ‘What is this?’ and ‘What is 
that?’ The city, in consequence, has be- 
come pictured in my ud I see itas I 
so along, automatically checking each 
block, each turn, each grade, the volume 
of sound. I'm an observer," and he smiled, 
‘even though I don't see with my eyes.” 

BR + + 
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m How's Your 
à Appetite? 


(Continued from page 43) 


to me how some folks can eat the mixtures 

and combinations they do, such as Thou- 

sand Island dressing on corned beef hash, 

A or raw oysters dipped in chocolate sauce. 
This latter struck me as more freakish 
than molasses over cold roast beef. I 

ms don’t pretend to be able to offer any 

in scientific explanation for such peculiar 
tastes. 

The craving for salty foods grows out 
of the fact that salt is a chemical indis- 
pensable to life itself. Sodium chloride is 
a constituent of the blood. But there can 
be no question but that modern civilized 


people have developed a perverted taste | 


for salt. Formerly, salt was difficult to 
obtain, but now we have it on the table 
in shakers and can have all we want. If 
you do not watch yourself, the older you 
grow the more salt you tend to put on 
your food. If you reside in the goiter belt 
of this country, you should see that your 
table salt is properly iodized. Iodine, 
taken in time, is a goiter preventive. 
The craving for sour things is a little 
more difficult to analyze. I am inclined to 
believe that in the case of our modern 
civilized races there is a tendency toward 
the accumulation of acids in the blood 
stream, and this over-acidification, or, as 
one might put it, this lessening of the 
alkaline reserve of the blood, is deleterious 
to the efficient working of mind and body. 
Now, it is a fact that practically all of 
our sour fruits—lemons, oranges, toma- 


toes, grapefruit, and the like—are efficient | 


neutralizers of this acid tendency. I know 
that just the opposite of this is what one 


would naturally expect. Grapefruit tends | 


to decrease the acidity of the blood, and 
so I think that the craving for acids and 
sour fruits is a manifestation, after all, of 
intelligent effort on the part of old Mother 
Nature to lead us into eating those things 
which we really need. This acid fruit 
craze is a good thing. It is like the butter- 
milk craze of a few vears back. I hope 
they both continue. The use of vinegar 
and other artificial acids does not supply 
this need as do the natural acids of the 
fruits and vegetables, so that if this crav- 
ing for sour things is satished by vinegar 
and other acids of that sort, Nature's 
purpose in producing the craving is de- 
feated. 


MENTIONED earlier in this article 
t thatappetite is largely a matterof educa- 
tion, and I think the difference between 
the dietetic practices of rural and urban 
people is enough to prove that statement, 
n the city, we usually have grapefruit 
every morning, or a glass of orange juice. 

Ms practice is not nearly so common in 
the country districts. What is the expla- 


i 


nation? There are probably two: In the | 


first place, city people have been more 
definitely educated as to the value of the 
Ctrous fruits from a general health stand- 
Point, and as a means of counteracting 


the tendency to over-accumulation. of | 


acid in the blood. In the second, oranges 
and grapefruit are more accessible. to 
them, 
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I see no reason why we should not 
indulge in and enjoy individuality in our 
dietetic practices. If you really like to 
eat in a certain fashion, why should 
you be compelled to conform to some 
purely conventional mode of behavior? 
If you crave pie or soup for breakfast, and 
long to eat breakfast foods for supper— 
why not do it? Why try to make your 
appetite behave just like your neighbor's? 
Why not be a bit independent and origi- 
nal? 

Not long ago | met a middle-aged 
woman whose chief complaint was, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, you will have to do something for my 
appetite. It is just clean gone. I can't 
relish a thing." She really believed I 
could give her something to take that 
would make her ravenously hungry. 

It is true, we do have certain. bitter 
tonics and various remedies which help 
to stimulate an appetite, just as we prod 
our hunger by means of relishes and other 
tasty morsels. But that is the wrong wav 
to earn a good appetite. As a general 
proposition, drugs do not cure disease, 
though there are exceptions to this state- 
ment, for we know that quinine will cure 
malarta. 

When we take digestive tonics or con- 
sume, on our own responsibility, alcoholic 
beverages or patent medicines, with the 
object of improving our digestion and 
stimulating the appetite, we are only 
fooling ourselves. We get certain. im- 
mediate results, but they are not lasting. 

We must look elsewhere than to drugs. 
In the hands of the experienced physician, 
and in the case of certain diseases, it is 
ofttimes advisable temporarily to resort 
to bitter tonics and other medicinal ex- 
pedients for trying to improve the ap- 
petite; but I urge the average individual 
to go about the matter in a natural and 
normal way so as to earn a permanently 
good appetite. There is always a reason 
for a poor appetite, and a good, healthy 
appetite will return only when the cause 
of the poor one is removed. 

In discussing appetite, a word should 
be said about drinking too much tea and 
coffee. 

Tea, coffee, tobacco, and even alcohol, 
seem to affect the appetite differently in 
different. individuals. In some ci a 
small amount of these substances serves 
temporarily to stimulate the appetite and 
encourage digestion, while larger quanti- 
ties depress and delay it. However, I 
advise my patients to carn a good appe- 
tite by obedience to the laws of life—by 
exercise, fresh air, and biologic living. 


S, 


SHOULD like to say a few words about 

condiments. A great dealof the tendency 
to overeat is due, I think, to over-season- 
ing. When foods are " hot when they are 
cold,” when they are so pungent that they 
burn the tender lining of the mouth, 
throat, and stomach, they lay the founda- 
tion for subsequent digestive disturb- 
ances. Like everything else in the matter 
of appetite, the more we season the food, 
the more seasoning we want. This whole 
business has a tendency to grow on us. It 
is astounding to see the amount of salt, 
pepper, mustard, horseradish, that some 
persons will put ona piece of steak oron an 
ordinary vegetable before it tastes good 
to them. Such individuals are victims of 
a dangerous artificial taste. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why we 
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have to season our foods so highly is the 
unfortunate way in which we cook them, 

articularly our vegetables. These we 
boil, so that the valuable salts, pleasant 
flavors, and many of the vitamins are 
washed out, whereas all of these desirable 
factors would have been saved if cooked 
by steam or double boiler. It is a great 
mistake to lose the natural flavors of so 
many foods through poor cooking. 

Foods should be tastily seasoned and 
daintily served. Good and moderate 
seasoning undoubtedly makes our meals 
more appetizing, and hence serves to aid 
digestion. But avoid excessive seasoning. 

am often asked whether I believe the 
natural human appetite would be a safe 
guide in the selection of suitable foods, 
as to both quality and quantity. I be- 
lieve that primitive man, surrounded by 
natural food products, had an appetite 
that was in the main. a safe guide to those | 
foods which he needed, and which were 
most suited to his proper nourishment. 

But civilized man has gone a long way 
from nature. The more we develop our 
brains, the less our instinct serves us. 
Man has become largely a creature of 
reason and judgment, and I think that | 
his instinct with reference to foods is to 
some extent obliterated. Besides, a great 
deal of the food we eat now is manu- 
factured, and so I have come to believe 
that man's taste at the present time is 
not a very safe guide. 


NoT long ago, in discussing with a 
mother the advisability of having the 
child eat between meals, the father said: 
“Doctor, what harm is there in eating 
between meals? The animals eat between 
meals, and they are healthy; they don’t 
have stomach trouble.” 

And so I had to explain that animals 
have nothing but a physical life to main- 
tain—eating is their main business. They 
require no energy for intellectual, social, 
and economic activities. A horse or cow 
grazing in the pasture can devote all of its 
energy to digesting food; but civilized 
man has other activities, other perform- 
ances in the arena of society and com- 
merce. [f we put man out into the forest, 
let him hunt and follow the chase, eat here 
and there as he finds the food, without 
any thought for things intellectual or 
€conomic—why then, I dare say, he could 
eat at any time without the danger of 
having much trouble with his digestion. 

. Nor do I think that the average in- 
dividual, who eats highly concentrated 
foods and who leads a sedentary life, can | 
trust his appetite as to the amount of 
ood required. The natural tendency is to 
eat until we feel full. And if we eat highly 
Nourishing, over-concentrated foods, some 
time before we get that full feeling in 
the equatorial region we have eaten too 
much. | 
, People who live artificial or unnatural 
ives, with little or no physical exercise, 
Should know something about calories, in 
Order to eat properly, otherwise the tend- 
ency is to eat more than the body can 

urn up. 

It is right that we should enjoy our 
dare Good cooking, artistic service, are 
€gitimate pleasures, health-promoting 
Practices, and if we do not allow them to 
‘ead us into habitual over-eating, they are 
I every way to be desired. 
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appear. But among the applicants who 
were able and willing to pay him a fee, 
there was no one tall enough and with 
sufficiently broad shoulders to play a cer- 
tain important róle. I did have these 
qualifications. So I was given this róle 
and without my paying any fee. 

“Having trained us, he took us up to 
Connecticut for a tour of the small towns. 
But at the second one, Winsted, he left 
us stranded. We had to get back to New 
York the best way we could. 

“Instead of being discouraged by this 
experience, I was more stage-struck than 
ever. Also, I had gained one asset from 
our brief ‘tour;’ I could exhibit a printed 
program with my name on it—incon- 
trovertible evidence that I was an actor! 

* Armed with this evidence, I applied 
to several managers of cheap traveling 
companies; and finally one manager en- 
gaged me. 


*TT WAS a hard life. Most of the towns 

we played were so lsmall they didn’t 
make even a dot on the map. Usually our 
accommodations were sordid and uncom- 
fortable. We traveled on the slowest 
trains, even in the cabooses attached to 
freight trains. When we did ‘make’ a 
town of any size, we stopped at the poor- 
est hotel and played in the cheapest 
theatre. 

“In return for all this, we—or, at least, 
I myself—received not a dollar of salary. 
Yet I was in love with the stage, and 
happy to be even in the humblest ranks of 
the beats 

“But after two years of these experi- 
ences, | was again left stranded; this time 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Of course 
I had no money; and the only negotiable 
property I possessed was my clothing. 

“We were obliged to furnish our own 
wardrobes, and before leaving New York 
I had purchased mine from Louis Gutten- 
berg, then famous among theatrical folk 
as a purveyor of second-hand garments. 

“In those days, one essential item in 
an actor's wardrobe was a Prince Albert 
coat. I selected a wonderful specimen, 
with ‘bell’ skirts; also, a dress suit and a 
double-breasted black suit. The bill was 
ten dollars! 

"After two vears of touring, these 
articles were still doing duty as my ward- 
robe. I don't think they had improved 
with age and with use. But in Williams- 

ort, at that time, dress suits must have 

en so rare that they brought famine 
prices; for I sold mine, ancient as it was, 
for eight dollars; which just about paid 
my fare back to New York. 

“Meanwhile, my father had died, and 
my mother needed my help. Well, I 
could not get a chance at any New York 
theatre and there was no money for me 
on the road. So, because I didn't know 
what else to do, I got my second job in 
a printing office. 

“ By this time I was a young man; old 
enough to be almost through college, or 
well started in some business or pro- 
fession. Yet I was back, practically, at 


the point where I had started as a boy of 
fifteen. 

"Not much to be proud of in that 
record! Yet I wasn't unhappy. I had 
been doing, for two years, the thing I 
longed to do. No one could rob me of 
that. And as for the future—well, I had 
my dreams; and no one could rob me of 
those, either. 

“After a while, I became a ‘feeder,’ 
the man who feeds the presses. Then I 
joined the Feeders’ Union. Because of 
my stage experience, | could ‘talk on my 
feet’ better than the average workman, 


so it wasn't long before I was elected | 


head of our local. 

“The unions were important factors in 
city politics; and thus I became acquainted 
with some of the political leaders in New 
York. 

“With my incurable delight in the 
sound of my own voice," he laughed, 
“the next step was almost inevitable: as 
a side line, 1 became one of the orators in 
political campaigns. 

“In this way, year after year went by. 
I came to be twenty-seven years old; a 
feeder in a job-printing office, head of a 
local union, campaign speaker in politics. 
It seemed unlikely that I would ever go 
further—except in age." 

He shook his head again; but this time 
he did not smile. 


"NVHAT were you thinking all through 
those years?" I said. *' Didn't you 
ever ask yourself where you were going?" 

“Yes, I did!" he replied quickly. 
“That’s what I'd like to explain. I never 
wanted to be a printer. I never was a 
good one, because I couldn't put my 
heart or my mind into the work. I wanted 
to be an actor! But ] must have lacked 
that quality which makes a man come to 
grips with destiny, and force it to give 
him the thing he wants. 

“The world is full of people who are 
like me in that respect, and from my 
story they can learn at least two lessons 
of value. These two lessons— No!" he 
interrupted himself. "I'll tell the tale 
first; then point the moral. 

"When I was about twenty-seven, 
there was a printers’ strike in New York, 
and the union to which I belonged went 
out with the rest. The strike failed—and 
I lost my job. The only other one I could 
get was as a 'hustler' in the pressroom of 


the New York ‘Journal.’ A hustler is the | 


man who picks up the folded papers, as 
they come from the presses, and stacks 
them in piles, ready to be carried to the 
wagons. 

“Of course I didn’t want to stay on 
that job, so I wrote to Washington apply- 
ing for a position in the Government 
Printing Office. I didn't want to be a 
printer, and I didn't want a political job! 
And yet vou see how I let myself be 
carried with the current into which I 
somehow had drifted. 

“I didn't really expect any result from 
my application, so I tried to think of 
other possibilities. And it was in this 
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Quick Easy Way to 


Learn Drawing 


You, too, can earn big money in Com- 
mercial Art, Illustrating, Designing 
or Cartooning 


EVER was there such a need for artists 
IN as today! Illustrated catalogs, adver- 
tisements, posters, circulars, trademark 
designs—countless pieces of art work are 
needed by the busy business world. 20,000 
periodicals are published in America—every 
one of them needs the services of artists for 
cach issue. Through our quick, easy method of 
teaching, YOU ean earn $40 to $100 a week 
as an artist, regardless of your present ability. 


Learn in Spare Time 


This simple method is like a fascinating game. No 
matter how little you may know about drawing—i/ 
you can write we can teach you to draw. The quick 
method simplifies everything—all the red-tape, and 
superfluous theory is taken out and in its place is put 
definite, practical instruction so that you will make 
money in the art game. 


Write for Interesting Free Book 


Mail coupon for our interesting, illustrated booklet, 
"Quick Eásy Way to Become an Artist." Also for full 
details about our Attractive Offer to every new 
student. No obligation whatever. Address Wash- 
ington School of Art, Inc., Room 3511-D, 1115- 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 3511-D, 1115-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, without obligation, free book, “Quick 
Easy Way to Become an Artist” together with full 


particulars of your Attractive Offer to every new 
student. 
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pause, | 
stances to stop and think, that the real | 
desire of my mind had a chance to come 


' to the surface. 


| favor I asked of Mr. Foley was to use his 


; and Woods; and the Sullivan of this firm 


| 


| had cherished it carefully, dressing up in 


“I asked myself the very question you. 
mentioned just now: ‘Where am I going? 
And I knew that at least I wasn’t going 
where I wanted to go. 

“The result was that I hunted up Tom 
Foley, an influential New York boliición 
who had reason to be friendly to me, and 
asked him if he would do me a favor. 


“AMONG the theatrical producers atthat | 
time was the firm of Sullivan, Harris, 


was a cousin of famous ‘Big Tim’ Sullivan, 
the East Side political boss. Foley and 
Sullivan were close friends. And the 


influence to get me a chance in one of this 
firm's productions. As a result of my 
request, Mr. Harris sent for me and re- 
luctantly engaged me, at a salary of 
thirty dollars a week. 

“It’s all right,’ he said grudgingly; 
‘but I think it’s a hold-up, just the same. 
They send us a young fellow, and ask us 
to give him a job—apparently for no 
reason except that he can’t get one any- 
where else!’ 

“That wasn’t a very cordial welcome 
back to the fold of the theatre,” laughed 
Churchill. “But I was so glad to get 
back, on any terms at all, that I didn’t 
worry over the nature of my reception. 

“T still possessed the Prince Albert 
coat of my road company days. It must 
have been almost as old as I was; but | 


it only on very special occasions. 

“My new engagement was in ‘The 
Fatal Wedding,’ a famous melodrama of 
those days. I played in it for two years in 
aroad company which traveled constantly. | 
When there are several road companies 
presenting the same play they are num- 
bered in the order of their importance. I 
began with the Number Three Company, 
playing the ‘tank towns; but I finally 
reached the Number One Company, 
which played in a Bowery theatre in New 
York. 

“This was more of a climb than you 
may think. Still, I hadn’t convinced any- 
body that I was destined for higher 
things. I wasn't terribly concerned about | 
them myself. 

“Perhaps it was a defect in my char- 
acter that I was happy and contented 
merely to be doing the work I loved; to 
be conscious that I was building, even 
though ever so slowly. I was not satisfied 
with what I had achieved. But I was so 
preoccupied with my pleasure in the 
immediate thing that I thought only of 
that. 

" After ‘The Fatal Wedding’ company 
was disbanded, I played two summers in 
stock at New Bedford and two winters in 
stock at Pawtucket. I lived. economi- 
cally, for I was sending money home to 
my mother. 

"For the most part, I played róles 
known as ‘heavies.” The villain, for | 
example, is always the ‘heavy.’ They are | 
not roles which make an actor popular: 
with an audience; and, as a rule, a man 
who becomes identified with them re-, 
mains identified with them. | 

“Toward the end of my second year in | 
stock, one of the men connected with the | 
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Even If You Don't Know A 
Single Note of Music 
Choose your favorite instrument now. 
leum to play any instrument right at 
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method. Easy as C. No exercises—no 
teacher. Entertain your friends. FREF Booklet, 
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AIRID Air Valves make cold 
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any steam radiator without 
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never leak— make no noise. 
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816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| through them all right. 


theatre said to me, 'l'm going to New 
York right away; and I'm sure I can get 
you a part in a good company. You wait 
until you hear from me before you sign 
up. 

E course I did wait, although with- 
out expecting that my optimistic friend 


| could make good on his semi-promise. 


But he did! Within a week or two he 
telegraphed me that there was a possible 
opening with George Tyler, who was then 
William Faversham's manager. 

“Perhaps you can realize what a thrill 
I got out of that telegram. To be under 
one of the best managers in the country, 
and associated with one of the best actors 
—well, it seemed almost too good to be 


true! I arranged to have a day off, 


hopped on the train one night after the 
petormanar: and presented. myself the 
next morning at Mr. Tyler's office. 

“He had thought I might do for the 
rôle of Cash Hawkins in ‘The Squaw 
Man;' but when he saw me he began to 
inspect me as if I were a competing ex- 
hibit in a cattle show! He walked around 
me several times, studying my physique, 
and finally he said, "You're too big to be 
Cash Hawkins; but can you play an 
Indian?’ 

“‘Yes, T said. 

"Ever play one?’ he asked. 

“No, Lidontet. 

“How do you know you could do it?’ 
he demanded. 

“I can’t tell how,’ I said; ‘but I know 
I could.’ 

“Well? he laughed, ‘I'll give you a 
chance to find out whether you're mis- 
taken or not.’ 

“That was the beginning,” Churchill 
went on, “of my five years in Mr. Faver- 
sham's companies. First, on the road in 
‘The Squaw Man’ with the rôle of Taby- 
wanna, the Ute Indian. I had to speak 
a good many lines in that language, and I 
learned them from a real Indian. If there 
was nothing to upset me, I could go 
But if my at- 
tention was distracted in the middle 
of a speech, the rest of it just went 
‘flooey.” 

“T remember one night when this hap- 
pened in my final scene with Faversham. 
I had to continue, so I simply dropped 
into meaningless gibberish. Faversham 
kept a straight face for a minute or two; 
then he walked off the stage and stood in 


the wings, doubled up with laughter. | 


Left alone, I managed to gurgle my 
guttural nonsense for a moment. Then 
I walked off at the opposite side, and the 


| audience was left to its own devices while 
| We recovered our equanimity. 


| 
| “EN MY stage experience,” he went on, | 


“I had begun at the very bottom, as a 
rank plebeian in a cheap ‘rep’ company. 
When I joined ‘The Fatal Wedding,’ I 
was on a little higher plane. In stock, I 
had taken another step upward. But as a 
member of a Faversham company, I was 
associated. with the aristocracy of the 
theatre; and if I had been happy before, 
vou can understand how much more 
happy I was now. 

“The personal contacts, as well as the 
professional ones, meant a great deal to 
me. Already I had been fond of reading 
and study. Now that I had long engage- 
ments, a good salary, and the kind of 
environment which stimulates a person's 
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Take a good look at this young man —he 
is on his way toward real success as a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 

Jerome F. Glasser is his name — and at 
the Illinois examinations for Certified Public 
Accountants, in November, 1924, he passed 
with the highest grade, thus winning the gold 
medal annually awarded by the Illinois 
Society of Certified Public’ Accountants. 
His only instruction in Accountancy he re- 
ceived from LaSalle. A brilliant latare is 
ahead for him. He is now a senior account- 
ant with a prominent Chicago firm—and at 
this writing he is only twenty-five. 
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new, beauriful, illustrated book. 
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self-respect, I developed more rapidly, 
both as an actor and as a man. 

“Gradually I, the former ‘ham actor,’ 
who was always cast as the villain, came 
to be chosen for the suave and dignified 
roles, or the important man of business. 
I was always being picked as the domi- 
neering, but secretly tender-hearted, 
father; the gruff but delightful uncle; the 
elderly husband; the keen banker; the 
man of big business affairs. 

“I was so identified with these rôles 
that they have become known in the 
profession as ‘Berton Churchill rôles.’ 
W ‘hen one of them turns up in a play, the 
manager says, 'Get me someone like 
Berton Churchill for that part.' 

“All of which was more or less 
ing, but it means that 
one-part actor. And t 
case, was not the kind of part that makes 
the actor a dominating figure on the stage. 

“Not long ago,” he laughed, “a woman 
who had just seen ‘Alias the Deacon,’ 
said to a friend of mine, ‘Who is Berton 
Churchill? I don't remember having 
seen him before. What has he played?’ 

***Oh,' said my friend; *he's played lots 
of good parts!’ 

""What were they?” asked the lady. 

"'Why, he was in—let me see! He 
played in—in—well, I don't remember 
just now; but I know r ve often seen him 
and in good parts, too.' 


HERE vou are!" said Churchill, with 

a smile. "To the public, I was just 
part of the picture; never the high light 
which registers by its brilliance. 

“I was happy, because I thought I was 
doing well what I did do. But I was not 
satished! I wanted to do other things and 
I believed I was capable of doing them. 
But managers—and you can't blame them 
for it—like to play safe. If an actor has 
proved that he can do one type of róle, 
they keep on giving him that type. 

“Since I have been playing the Deacon, 
a good many people have spoken of my 
smile. But before this play nobody would 
give me a part where I had a chance to 
smile! The smile was there all the time," 
he said, suiting the action to the word by 
smiling delightfully; “but I had to keep it 
for private consumption. 

'"Sometimes—to a certain extent, at 
least—I rebelled. I would say to my 
wife, who almost always traveled with 
me until our little girl was born, ‘I’m 
going to leave this company" 

“What will you do?’ she would de- 
mand. ‘We have no money to speak of. 
Have you another engagement? 

“Yes! I would say. 

“What is it?” 

“*T don't know yet. But I'll have one.’ 

“And I always did. I think this faith 
in myself must have had some psycho- 
logical effect on managers, fer I was 

rarely idle for any length of time. 

“But through all these experiences, | 
never was really unhappy or discouraged. 
And it was because, as I said before, I 
believed that nothing I did was wasted! 1 
knew I was building! I wasn't standing 
still, although I may have looked as if I 
were. During all those years I was grow- 
ing in understanding of life and of my 
work. 

“That consciousness of growth is really 
a greater satisfaction than any outward 
recognition of growth, even though one 
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misses the recognition keenly if it is not 
received. 

“When, in the summer of 1924, I was 
offered the role of the Deacon, it was not 
because this long-delayed recognition had 
come. It was simply a case of another 
pat a good enough one, as parts go, but 
by no means a star role. If it had been, | 
probably shouldn’t have been offered it! 

“T took the script of the play home, 
read it—and declined the part. It was 
not suited to me; at least, not as it was 
originally conceived by the authors. One 


of them, Le Roy Clemons, is an old | 


friend of mine. Although he tried re- 


peatedly to persuade me to take the role, 


I persisted in refusing it. 

“But, as I said before, chance plays a 
part in everyone’s life. I accepted an 
engagement with Elsie i 
‘Carnival’ and we opened in December. 
But the piece died an early death in Bos- 
ton, and I came back to New York. 

“Meanwhile, several other actors had 
been offered the role of the Deacon. For 


one reason or another, all of them had | 
declined it; and again Clemons begged ' 


me to take the part. It was the psycho- 


logical moment, for I had nothing else in | 


view. So I finally said: 

““All right! I'll take it on one con- 
dition: we will begin rehearsals; but I 
will play it my way, not yours. If, at the 
end of the first week of rehearsals, mv 
interpretation is not satisfactory, I will 
step out of the cast and you can get some- 
one else. For I can't play it as you have 
conceived it." 

“As they couldn't get anyone else just 
then, thev agreed to this. And," he 
added, with a smile, “at the end of the 
first week, nobody asked me to step out. 


“ICARLY in the spring of 1925, we took 
4 the play out on the road to ‘lick it 


into shape' for the New York opening in | 


the fall. Most plays, as the well-known 
epigram puts it, are not written, but re- 
written. And this certainly is true of 
‘Alias the Deacon.’ 

“One night, during the third week of 
the try-out, we were at Springheld, Ohio; 
and after the performance we held our 
usual council of war in my room at the 
hotel, discussing possible changes in the 
lines and the action. 

“As we were talking, Morrison, the 
director, turned to me and said, ‘Bert, 
the way you play that part is absolutely 
different from the way I wanted it played. 


But,’ he added, ‘I’m not going to tell vou | 


how:] wanted it played—because I'm 
ashamed to!’ 

“That meant a great deal to me, for it 
proved. that it pays to have integrity 
about one's work; especially if one has 
put integrity into one's work. 

“I believe I have done that. I think 


| | have been an honest craftsman, have 
| tried to do well what I had the chance to 


do. I have studied myself, my limitations 
as well as my abilities. Certainly I have 
built slowly; but I have been more con- 
cerned about the building itself than 
about the price I was going to get for it." 

“And does that bring you to the moral 
of the tale?" I asked. 

“Pretty close to it," he said, “for the 
moral is this: A man can, and should, 
tind real happiness in doing a good honest 
job at the kind of work he likes to do. No 
matter what comes of it. he won't lose 
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faith in himself. In fact, his faith will 
grow stronger. 

“People are different in their make-up. 
A few are the kind that seem to know, 
almost by instinct, the short-cuts up the 
mountain. Very many more are like me; 
they follow the long and gradual path. 
But I know, from my own experience, 
that you can be happy on that path, so 
long as you know that it is taking vou a 
little higher, and a little higher, all the 
time. 

“I also know, from my experience of 
|! the past year, that at some turn of the 
| path one of these apparently slow climbers 
. may suddenly find himself very much 
higher than he thought he was; perhaps 
even higher than he thought he ever 
would be 

“That is one of the lessons I said could 
be learned from my story: the lesson of 

the happiness to be found in honest 
| building. ` 

“But the other," he said, smiling, **is 
not so comforting to me. I prepared 
myself, so that I was ready to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity when, by mere 
chance, it came to me. That was some- 
thing—but not enough! I ought to have 
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Scattergood Cashes 
In on His Reputation 


( Continued from page 41) 


“You boys went and got into mischief,” 
Scattergood said. 

“And we don’t calc’late to suffer for it, 
neither.” 
| “Te was goin’ a mite too fur," said 
| Scattergood. 
"What's done can't be mended.” 
“T call to mind a sight of darned socks,” 
| said Scattergood. 
“We don’t aim to go to no prison.” 
"What's to pervent?" Scattergood 
į Gordon -Van Tine Co. asked. 
830 Case; St., Davenport, Ta: “We be. Hain’t nobody but you guessed 

Pett ue B nce Bnokss rox nent us out—and you're alone!" 
“So I be.” 
T |. "And you hain't goin’ to tell. Tod, he 
| hain’t goin’ to tell." 
usur e 

The two young men stood across the 

| room from Scattergood, who sat unmoved. ' 
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“You shouldn’t of come nosin’ in,” 
said Jim. 

Scattergood stood up suddenly, and 
they saw with disquiet that his right hand 
had dropped on the helve of the ax. 
“The hain't no rifle’s goin’ off by accident 
here,” he said placidly. “I kin still swing 
this here. Don’ t neither of you boys move. 
Not a move. 

“You don’t think you kin take us in, 
do vou?" asked Jim. 
“I'm hopin’ 'twon't be necessary. But 
if ‘tis, why, I'll contrive it somehow." 
Jim laughed hardily. | 
"But," said Scattergood, "I hain't 
calc'latin' on breakin’ up no families. Nor 
tuinin’ no boys’ lives on account of their 
gittin? into mischief. Now, if ’twas 
reg'lar criminals I'd. think different. 
‘| hat's why I come alone." | 
"You're doin’ the talkin'," said Jim, 
* Twenty thous: andi isa sight of money,’ . 

si ud Scattergood; “but ’tain’t wuth it.’ 
“What haid't? " | 

“ Breakin’ a girl's heart, and gittin’ the | 
name of jail bird," said Scattergood. 
* Now, I know you boys. I know a lot. I 
know you been runnin' wild, and I know 


what you 'n' drink together done last | For ACen 
night.” $ 
“It can't be undone,” said Tod. 6 »$8 
"Who said so?" demanded Scatter- All Good Values 
good. 
‘We might’s well have the game as the 
aue aia, didi. : A SMART blucher oxford cut from fine-grained, 
“What if you was to have a boy some golden brown calfskins of top grade. Sturdily built with 
day," Scattergood said to Tod. "You wide edge for street and business wear, yet with unusual 
wouldn't admire for him to m in pa trimness. «o «» «n A calf-lined shoe which in appearance, 
M pr a thing, p Ze 4. comfort and wearing qualities fulfills every essential o 
ain't got no boy,” said To satisfactory service at a price far below its equal. Semi- 
ABRUPTLY Scáprergood changed the soft toe and corded triple-stitched tip. Also in bright 


subject—he could not seem to keep finish imported black calfskin. 

his mind off Nellie. "It beats all what a S 

perty girl your wife is,” he said. W. L. DOUGLAS PO ee 
“Seems as though,” said Tod. FOR ALE OCCASIONS OF 


“Cale’late you're awful fond of her." | —— 
Tod’s smile was wry. “Now ’ t you re- W.L DOUGLAS SHOE CO. — BROCKTON.MASS 
Immm 


d me of it,” he said, ' though jonist seston noe 
man me of 1 e said, “seems as thoug Become à Foot Correctionist Ae bree | TEA-ROOM Y. RS 
Wonderful Field. 
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“What’s to be said?" Tod asked. 

“Tt hain't what's to be said, it's what's 
to be thought. Be you thinkin' of her?" 

“Ibe,” said Tod. 

“Look here, Tod," said Jim, “I hain't 
married. You clear out and I'll "tend to 
this here matter." 

Scattergood shook his head. “D'ye 
know what you're contemplatin', Jim? 
It's got a name, and the name of it is 
murder." 

Jim’s lips compressed. 

"It's wuss ’n bank robbin’,” said 
Seattergood, “And pilin’ a big sin on top | World's prenten: radio. Perfect 
of a middle-sized sin never done nobody working, single dial control. 7- 
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“I started a-wishin’ that this mornin’.” 

* Nobody knows where I be," remarked 
Scattergood. 

“You said that before,’ Jim muttered. 


i 
i 
“ Because it’s important,” said Scatter- 


» 


ood. “Tod, I kin use a straw boss. But 
can't use one that's got stolen money. 
; That'll fetch Nellie to town, and give her 
a chance to live like other wimmin—and 
the childern a chance to go to school when 
they come along. Interest ye any?” 
"You can't bamboozle me nonc,” 
growled Jim. 
© "Jim," said Scattergood, 
clost to irritatin’ me! Shet up. 

“How kin I be int'rested?" asked Tod. 

“Nothin’ to pervent me findin’ that 
money in a bag in the road where them 
robbers dropped it,” said Scattergood. 

' "And nothin’ to pervent you tellin’ the 
, sheriff about us, neither, if we let you 
loose," said Jim. 

“How long you knowed me, Jim?” 

“Since I kin remember." o 

“What’s my reppitation for keepin’ my 
word?” i 

“Folks says you hain’t never broke it.” 

“Mebbe,” said Scattergood, “I been 
keepin’? my word all my life just on ac- 
count of to-day.” 

“What d'ye mean?" 

“I mean so as you'll have suthin' to go 
by now. So as you'll know if I give my 
word now I won't break it." : 

46 Um.” 

“Be youl a-goin’ to stand in Tod’s 
way, and in his wife’s ie 

"I calc’late we both stood in every- 
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Yet many people are silly about 
their throats that same way! 
Cold, dust, germs, strike the 
delicate membranes: coughs, 
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Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
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cough. Your whole throat is 
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“The cheapest health 
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body’s way last night.” 

“Be you takin’ that job, Tod?” 

“What about Jim?” 

“There’s a job for Jim too," said 
Scattergood. He turned to Jim. “I’m 
passin’ my word,” he said quietly. “If a 
man’s reppitation hain’t any good, what’s 
the use spendin’ a lifetime earnin’ it?” 


a an ao, 


hesitated. Tod’s eyes turned toward 
the front of the house. He was not think- 
ing of Scattergood Baines, but of Nellie. 

“The job’s open from to-morrow morn- 
in’,” said Scattergood. 

Tod cleared his throat. He took a step 
toward the door through which his wife 
would be found. He turned. 

“Jim,” he said, “git it fer him.” His 
voice broke. “Seems like I got to do 
suthin', Mr. Baines. I got to do suthin’, 
and the need is pressin'. . . . I'll be there 
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in the mornin, Mr. Baines. . . . But 
right now, seems as though I got to take 
my wife in my arms for a minute. . . . 
Jest to make certain J got her"—he paused, 
and added another word—“back!” 

“Come along, Jim,” said Scattergood. 
“There's two too many of us in here." 

Half an hour later he was driving home 
along the road, his feet resting on a potato 
sack full of currency. 

“ Beats all git out," he said, “how a 
feller'll go along twenty or thutty year 
buildin’ up a rice for himself, and 
then, all of a sudden, run onto a time 
when he needs to use it." He grinned 
broadly. “Like hidin’ money in a sock, 
and then discoverin’ you got enough to 
buy you a set of store teeth. Nothin’s 
much good till it’s needed; but that time 
of need makes up for a heap of trouble- 
takin’. . . . Giddap, there. . . ." 


ete + + 


"T HERE was a moment of silence. Jim 
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Human Nature as ` 
Seen by a Clothing 


Store Salesman 
(Continued from page 55) 


man 'who wants to add an inch or so to 
his apparent height should choose a vest 
cut rather high. Pointed lapels with a 
low roll tend to widen the shoulders and 
to narrow the hips. The desired effect 
at present approaches as closely as possi- 
ble to the good natural figure. 

“The average man of to-day buys from 
two to three suits a year. In addition, he 
will probably buy something for sports 
wear. More and more, he is going in for 
golf, or some outdoor game. If a man can 
afford the initial outlay, he will save by 
purchasing two suits at the same time. 

n this way, he can alternate in wearing 
the garments, and thereby prolong their 
period of service by one third, at least. 

“For his business suit, the average New 
Yorker pays from fifty to sixty dollars. 
Brokaw Brothers sell more suits at sixty 
dollars than at any other price. A good 
overcoat may run a bit higher. Twenty- 
five years ago, the same garment could be 
bought for half as much. But nowadays 
the average man makes twice as much, 
and he lives better all the way ’round. 

“We sell comparatively few full-dress 
suits. The Tuxedo is not only vastly 
more comfortable, but it is also far more 
generally becoming. The long coat tails 
of formal dress make a very short man, or 
an extremely tall one, equally ridiculous. 
The plaited shirt for semi-dress and the 
soft collar for business are also concessions 
to comfort. 

“The automobile is largely responsible 
for the disappearance of the cutaway for 
business wear. A generation ago, three 
fourths of the prominent business men in 
New York, and other large cities, went 
down to their offices in the morning in 
cutaway coats and high hats. This cos- 
tume was all right im a leisurely horse- 
drawn carriage, but it would be decidedly 
inconvenient in the subway or in an auto- 
mobile. 


*X7OU asked me if many men bring 

their women-folks along when they 
come shopping. More do now than ever 
before. Fifty years ago, a woman would 
have been embarrassed to find herself in 
a man's store, even though she was under 
the protection of her father or husband. 
Nowadays, it is likely to be the lady of the 
party who is self-possessed and the man 
who is self-conscious. Nine times out of 
ten, it is an advantage to have a woman’s 
judgment in the selection of a man’s 
wardrobe. 

“One of the amusing things that the 
salesman runs into almost daily is the man 
who apologizes for bringing his wife with 
him. lrequendy he goes to the trouble of 
explaining that she was out shopping on 
her own account, and that she just hap- 
pened to accompany him. 

“It sounds absurd to say that it is easier 
to please two than one. 
of fact, I am usually surer of making a 
sale when the customer's wife 1s present. 
Suppose the husband tries on a suit. ‘The 
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ter temperature 65 degrees! Sun- 
shine 360 days a year! That's why 
vou can plav outdoors every das 
in the Sunshine City. And there 
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For speed, mental or physical, 
many people eat Oh Henry! during 
theday... 


often lunch on a bar of 
* oh Henry! and a glass of milk! 
Pure candy is the quickest answer 
\) to fatigue. That's why the football 
stars are fed candy between the 
è halves. It's ep? 
The rich whole milk, sugar, nuts 
e) and chocolate in Oh Henry! ... 
pure, concentrated foods! . . . are 
easily taken up by the system. A 
¢ few slices of Oh Henry! drive away 
fatigue. 


Slice Oh Henry! . . . for PEP! 
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"THE way to enjoy every minute is to 
feel like doing things, and to have 
comfortable vigorous feet that allow vou 
to walk or stand as much as you wish 
without a single ache or pain. 


Thousands of women are enjoying their 
home duties throughout the longest day 
—and it's largely because they have 
vigorous, comfortable feet. 


ARCH RRESETVER 


They have found a new measure of activ- 
itv in wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They find tasks that used to be tedious 
are now easy. This shoe has a concealed, 
built-in arch bridge that holds up the 
foot and prevents straining; it has a flat 
inner sole that prevents pinching. It pro- 
vides the tread base Nature intended the 
foot to have. 


And yet it is made in styles for all occa- 
sions. You choose from a great variety of 
charming models. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe is also made for growing girls and 
children. 


Won't vou send the coupon today for booklet and 
the name of your shoe dealer! Y ou need this shoe. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe for women and misses is 
made by only the 
Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


l'or menand boysby 
only E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rock- 


land, Mass 


Send for booklet 
No. A-85 
“Foot Youth" 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The Selby Shoe Co. 
485 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
l'Icase send booklet No. A-85, "Foot Youth.” 


CIUS esu ara nettes jinseifis State 


My shoe dealer’s name ... 
—————————EEE—————— 


wife stands off to one side and gets an 
impression of fit and general becoming- 
ness that is impossible for him to get. 
And, as a rule, her judgment coincides 
with that of the salesman. When the lady 


and the salesman agree on a suit, the sale | 


is practically clinched. 

“Of course, if the man has made up his 
mind that he must have gray flannel and 
his wife is equally determined that hc 
shall buy Paglia tweeds, then the sales- 
man has a pretty tough time of it. Low- 
ever, if the man 1s alone, and the salesman 
points out this or that becoming feature 
in a suit, the customer is inclined to think 
that the clerk is trying to ‘argue’ him mto 
buying. Even if he himself likes the gar- 


ment, the customer may walk out of the | 


store without making a purchase, rather 
than fecl that he has let the salesman 'put 
something over’ on him. 

“One interesting difference between a 
man shopping alone and one accompanied 
by his wife is this: A woman will fre- 
quently anticipate her husband’s needs, 
while, unprodded by her, he will buy only 
what he requires at the moment. For 
instance, if she runs into a bargain, a 
woman will persuade her husband to lay 
in a supply of heavy underwear in August. 
On the other hand, it’s almost impossible 
to sell an overcoat to a man shopping 
alone unless there is snow on the ground, 
or a cold wave around the corner. 

“In the same way, a woman will order 
a dinner coat for her husband to wear to 
an important party weeks ahead of the 
date. But if the purchase is left to the 
man, he will put it off until the last min- 
ute. Perhaps he subconsciously hopes 


that, something will happen, and that he. 


won't have to dress up, after all! 

“Often when a customer has taken a 
lot of a salesman's time and then finds 
that the goods are too high for him, or 
that for some other reason they do not 
meet his requirements, he feels apologetic 
and uncomfortable. Sometimes, under 
such circumstances, he will actually buy 
an article that he does not need, or want, 
rather than leave the store empty-handed. 
We are always sorry when this hap- 
pens, because, subconsciously, at least, the 
customer is likely never again to feel 
quite ‘right’ toward the store. 

“There is no reason on earth why a 
person should not feel free to enter a store, 
examine the goods, and depart without 
making a purchase. Indeed, any salesman 
who is up on his job will see to it that his 
customer feels that way. 


EN are getting bigger—at least, 
city men are. The average figure 
we htted ten years ago had a thirty-six- 
inch chest. To-day, the m: vjority of our 
customers measure about forty inches. 
“The biggest man I ever fitted had a 
hifty-eight-inch chest and a sixty-inch 
waist, and he stood well over six feet, too. 
Like most big men, he was proud of his 
size. I don’t think I ever served an over- 
size man who didn’t make some such 
remark as, ‘Well, I don’t suppose they 
often come as big as me.’ 
“The only chap I remember encounter- 
ing who seemed proud of his lack of 
dimensions was a professional midget. He 


Miu anted asi ailor suit for some stunt he was 


doing in vaudeville. We took him up to 
the bovs' department and fitted. him 
| beautifully in a four-year-old size. But 
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mond guarantee for full 
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This book is beauti- 
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ACE COMBS 


The oval teeth safeguard your hair 


G Ow 7 7a 


€ 


oval teeth 
oed your hair's 


oveliness.... 


Hu loveliness is so often a 
EDT of the right kind of 


protection. Your comb should 
groom your hair, keeping it stim- 
ulated and lustrous. It must do 
this without tearing or breaking 
the hair. 

ACE 


That is why Combs have oval 


teeth, molded by the special ACE 
Process. These smooth, rounded edges 
protect the hair ‘from harm. The 


combs are made of genuine hard rub- 
ber—the best substance vet. discovered 
for combs—and have a hard surface 
that even germs cannot penetrate or 
acids dull. Thus they are easily kept 
sanitary to protect your hair from 


dandruff. 


ACE combs come in a multitude of 
sizes, shapes and patterns for bobbed 
and long hair, for men and women, 
pocket and dressing table use. They 
are sold at all department, notion and 
drug stores, 25 cents to $1.50. Ask for 
them by name. : 


Free Booklet on care of the Hair 


SrNp for free copy of the ACE book 
“Health Hints for Hair Loveliness." 
A postal will bring it. American. Hard 
Rubber Company, Dept. 1U2, 11 Mercer 
St., New York City. 


ask for 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating tor Health and Efficiency " has 
heen sublishied for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creck, 
Mich. C alth rules, many of 
which may be easily toliow ced rixht at home 
orv You will tindin this hook 
awealt inion about tood elements 
and their relation to physical weltare, 


ontains set ot he 


hile traveling. 
h ot interim 


This book is for those who wish to keep phivd- 
cally fit and meant Cybt Not ane 
tended an yide for ehronie ds as all such 

a requi the care of i n tent phy n 

M. ime nnd address on card will bring it without 

co t or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE W-218 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, Mit HIIGAN 
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| him. 


there was something decidedly wistful in ' 


his boast that he was next to the smallest 
man in the world! 

“Mine is a great job for getting the 
low-down on human nature,” Mr. Was- 
muth went on. ‘During the past fifty 
years, I have served many famous men. 
And I can tell you that the higher thev 
come, the more likely they are to be 
simple in both taste and manner. 

“Woodrow Wilson bought from us 
frequently, and occasionally | waited on 
He never gave his entire attention 
to the business of choosing his clothes. 
Usually, he seemed to be occupied with 
some problem many miles away. Then, 
all at once, he would realize the necessity 
of disposing of the job in hand, hastily 
examine himself in the mirror, and come 
to a quick decision. When he became 
President, he left his measurements with | 
us, and with the help of a secretary, or 
alone, we chose some of his clothing for 
him and sent it on to Washington. 

“Theodore Roosevelt presented a great 
contrast to Wilson in his shopping. He 
was always cheerful and vivacious, and 
keenly interested i in the folks around him 
as well as in his shopping chore. He 
would try on a suit, stand before the 
mirror, his shoulders thrown back and his 
chest out, and with military precision 
swing around to get the back view. There 
was always a twinkle in his eve as he 
listened to the comment of the salesman. 
He even enjoyed buying a suit! 

“I knew Mark Twain well. Not only | 
did I sell him most of his clothing over a 
period of years, but I also enjoyed his 
friendship out of the store. His clothing 
was nearly always light, in both weight 
and color; in fact, it was almost always 
pure white. 

“Mark Twain was very fastidious about | 
his personal appearance. Perhaps he was | 
even a little vain. Certainly he had a | 
right to be vain, if ever a man had, for 
he was one of the most striking-looking 

ersons you would meet in a long journey. 
He never passed down a street w athout a! 
good many heads being turned in his 
direction—even when the onlookers did 
not dream that they were gazing at 
America’s most famous humorist! 


OR many decades, man has been a 
poor drab creature. In recent years, | 


| however, the masculine half of the world 


| depressed faces come into the store, in- 


| briskly out, whistling like a boy. 


has asserted its right to a little color. | 
“On every hand, you see solid, re- | 
spectable citizens literally ‘breaking out’ 
in gav socks, ties, hat bands, scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs. Golf with its checked and 
striped stockings and its vivid plaid caps ' 
and trousers opened the way. The solid ' 
citizen’s own long repressed yearning for a 
little of the gorgeous raiment enjoyed by 
his forefathers has done the rest. Look | 
at the rapidity with which young fellows 
of sixteen to sixty have taken up the fad ` 
for the cocky little Tyrolean feather that 
adds a dash of color to the soberest hat. 
“There is something Very heartening 
about color. I have seen men with gloomy, 


vest in a cheerful tie or scarf, and step | 
One of 
our customers, a famous New York clergy- 
man, goes on a hunting trip to Canada | 
once a year. For his vacation clothes, he | 
chooses the giddiest colors vou ever saw— 
scarlet knitted scarfs with orange borders, | 
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California 


AKE your journey the 

most thrilling part of 
your holiday on this route of 
fascinating interest. 


Mildsunnyclimate, interestingstop- 
overs, all the best in modern travel 
without extra fare. 


Sanshine 
all thé Way! 


The Sunset Limited is an all-stecl, de 
luxe daily train from New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San 
Francisco. 

Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient service 
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For information and literature address 
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| course I don't pretend," 


and brilliant green and red plaid shirts, 
such as lumbermen Wear, He says he 
owes a lot of his ‘pep’ to his color jag! 

“In any store, there is always some- 
thing funny to brighten up the dullest 
day. You would be surprised at the weird 
requests we get. Just yesterday, a woman 
came in and asked for some ‘secret sus- 
penders’ for her husband. Eventually, it 
dawned upon the clerk that she wanted 
invisible suspenders. And not many days 
ago, a colored truck driver demanded a 
necklace. He wanted a muffler. 

“Both men and women frequently have 
queer notions about the size of various 
garments. Very often a woman who is 
buying socks for a male relative will ask 
for ‘the largest size you have. And when 
we offer her an eleven and a half, or a 
number twelve, she is greatly surprised, 
‘Oh, no,’ she will exclaim almost in a hurt 
tone, ‘Edward’s feet aren't nearly as big 
as that! I suppose a size nine would be 
about right.’ 

“You see, in comparison with her own 
feet, her husband's, or brother's, probably 
look to her like those of a giant. But 
when she is confronted bv a size twelve 
sock, she realizes that her particular man's 
feet are no bigger than those of the aver- 
age male. 

“Men haven't that much excuse for 
getting balled up on sizes, but they do it 
just the same. Only this morning, a 
young man came rushing into the store 
and blurted out, ‘See here, you gave me 
the wrong size shirt. I asked for a fifteen, 
and when I started to put this on, I found 
that it was a fifteen and three quarters. 
and I was in a hurrv to catch a date, too!’ 
The salesman looked in the shirt and 
found it marked in the neckband ‘15-34.’ 
Now, of course these figures meant a size 
fifteen shirt with a thirty-four-inch sleeve. 
The customer had taken the thirty-four for 
the fraction three-fourths. Not until the 
salesman had explained all this in detail 
did the young man get off his high horse. 


LOTHES may not exactly make a 
man, but they certainly tell an 
amazing lot of interesting things about 
him," chuckled Mr. Wasmuth. ‘Of 
he went on, 
"that vou can tell from the color of à 


| man's tie, or the width of his hat brim, 


that he beats his wife. But vou can 


| usually hazard a pretty fair guess as to 


whether or not he allows her to select his 
ties, and decide upon the style of his hat! 

“I said, a few minutes ago, that, nine 
times out of ten, it’s a good thing to have 
a woman's judgment in the selection of a 
man's wardrobe. There is just one ex- 
ception to this rule: The average woman 
has a blind spot when choosing neckties. 
She simply can't pick one that the aver- 
age man would want to be found dead in. 
If she hits upon a decent pattern, she's 
sure to go wrong on color. 

"One reason for this is that most 
women buv ties in gift boxes. Now, al- 
most any tie looks attractive in a Christ- 
mas box. The trouble is that feminine 


shoppers are inclined to judge the effect 
of a tie from its appearance in its holiday 
setting rather than by picturing it under 
the chin of its prospective wearer. Where- 
as, a tie should be chosen not only with 
the wearer in mind, but if possible also with 
reference to a particular suit of clothes. 

"What husband has not worn a Christ- 
mas or birthday tie a few times—at the 
cost of goodness only knows what anguish 
of spirit!—and then stuffed his wife's gift 
away in the bottom of a bureau drawer, 
with the excuse that it was too handsome 
to be worn on ordinary occasions? 

"Not every husband can afford the 
ruse employed by one of our customers, a 
well-known lawyer whom I have served 
for years. For several weeks after each 
Christmas, this man regularly changes his 
tie on the way to his won in the morning. 
It seems that his wife inv ariably includes 
in her holiday gifts to him a tie of her own 
selection, and that she insists upon his 
wearing it. Her choice is usually a deli- 
cate mauve, or some pastel color that 
would look fine in her boudoir, but which 
makes her husband—a big, dark chap— 
look, as he puts it, like a Christmas tree, 
and feel like a fool. 

“Why, my office boy would laugh in 
my face,’ he told me. ‘And as for wearing 
one of those pretty ribbons into the court- 
room—well, any jury in the United States 
would take one squint, and return a ver- 
dict against my client without waiting to 
hear what I had to say!’ 


"Bu this same man," Mr. Wasmuth 
added quickly, “finds his wife's judg- 
ment invaluable in selecting a hat. A 
woman can nearly alwavs tell better than 
a man whether or not a hat is becoming to 
him. If he buys a hat that looks right to 
his wife, and feels right to him, he can be 
fairly sure of making a wise choice. 

"Left to himself, a man will generally 
buy headgear similar to that he is wearing 
when he enters a store. Perhaps he will 
ask to try a hat ‘like the one in ‘the 
window,’ or he may attempt to describe 
to the salesman a shape he has admired on 
a man whom he passed in the street. But 
even then, the chances are he will come 
back to his old stand-by. That is, if he is 
past the college-bov age. 

"Hats play a very important part in 
the general effect of a man's get up. The 
man with a full-moon face should never 
wear a small round hat. His best bet is a 
felt with a generous brim that lends itself 
to irregular lines. On the other hand, the 
man with a long, pointed face and rather 
sharp features can soften his profile by 
wearing a slightly rolled brim. 

“There is no doubt," finished Mr. 
Wasmuth, “that clothes go a long way 
toward producing that first impression, 
which, according to the old proverb, is the 
lasting one. And, after all—even when 
vou have taken into consideration limita- 
tions of pocketbook— your, clothes don't 
choose you; vou choose them. Clothes 
never vet held a job for a man; but they 
have helped many a man to land a job!” 


MEMORY isn't a gift, bestowed upon some people and denied to others. It 
is something that anyone can develop, and next month Dean Roscoe Pound, 
of the Harvard Law School, tells you the methods he used in making his 
memory one of the most remarkable in the world. ‘‘Your memory," he 
says, ‘‘can be as good as you care to make it. Or it may be as poor as you 
allow it to be. The matter cf a good or a bad memory is entirely up to you." 
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A Hound is the Philosopher Among Dogs 


(Continued from page 15) 


While thus standing in doubt, I heard a 
solitary hound, deep in the factions 
swamp. He was holding a lone trail, 
deer’s, I thought. i he might bet 
me out of my pli 

In that part of th the country we have a 
signal in deer hunting. Three long blasts on 

hetn mean, ‘‘It is all over; come to me." 
It is really meant for fellow hunters, but 
smart dogs quickly become aware of the 
significance of the signal. I decided to try 
it now. I blew my hunting horn three 
times, the sound carrying far through the 
damp, still woods. Almost immediately 
the hound stopped trailing. After one or 
two desultory yelps he was silent. I 
continued to sound the signal. . . . With- 
in five minutes, out of the dripping bushes 
came the hound. He was a stranger to 
me, but I took him in. We made friends; 
but to bind our friendship fast I ran a 
buckhide string. through his collar. 

“Old fellow," I said, "the hunt's over 
for to-day. Let's go home.” 

The hound whined. I let the string lie 
slack on his neck, giving him the lead. 
The string tightened. He started, leading 
me out of the swamp, far through the dim 
green night of the forest. I felt that he was 
going in the wrong direction; but it pays 
to trust a dog. A hound will seldom go 
home directly through the woods. tie 
prefers to make for the nearest road, down 
which he can make better time. My 
rescuer led me through wild thickets, 
across water, over some log bridges that 
he clung to easily enough, but off which I 
slipped with equal ease. At last he came 
to a dead halt. It was now quite dark. In 
a moment I realized that we were in a big 
road; in another moment I recognized 
which road it was, and my sense of direc- 
tion was restored. Home for me lay to 
the northward; but my guide wanted me 
to turn toward the south. I loosed him, 
and into the misty darkness he vanished. 
He had hardly saved my life, for I had 
been in no real peril; but he had helped 
me vitally when I was helpless. I often 
think of that mysterious and opportune 
stranger; but his identity I never dis- 
CON ered, 


F ALL the dogs that I have ever 
known, Sarsaparilla, an alleged hound, 

was the least promising in appearance. He 
was owned by one of the negroes on our 
South Carolina place; and he was named 
back in those old days when patent 
medicines and soft drinks were frst 
making their way into the remote hin- 
terlands of the plantations, and when 
negroes got a social kick out of naming 
their dogs, their children, and their mules 


Neuralgia, Asthma, Sarsaparilla, Am- 
brosia, and Dandruff. 

This beast, Sarsaparilla, had other 
faults beside his effervescing name: he had 


apparently no sense at all, he was too tall, 
his head had no particular shape, his gait 
was an absurd walk. He gave one the 
impression of traveling on stilts. His 
color was a discord of mangy vellowish- 
white. His facial expression was notably 
vacant. Sarsaparilla was simply ludi- 
crous; he just wouldn't do. So, for a long 


time, I thought. But there came a day 
when I was to learn a mighty lesson about 
not judging by appearances. I was to 
learn that courage, like wealth, is solely a 
matter of the heart; and it took a yellow 
dog to teach me. 

When great floods swept down the 
Santee River, they dislodged from the 
gloomy and impenetrable swamps above 
us a good deal more than mere sedge and 
drifting logs. Live things were in the 
flotsam. Deer came to our very back 
yard, shy wild turkeys, roving cattle, 
wild hogs of huge size and savage tem- 
per. 

One morning when I went down to the 
stable yard I was greeted by a shrill com- 
plaining from the hogs that were penned 
m the ample enclosure. Something was 
badly -disconcerting them. When I came 
up, l found that they had a visitor, a 
rangy wild boar from the swamps, a 
shaggy hyena-like creature, with gleaming 
tusks, alarming bristles, and a most trucu- 
lent mien. I at once saw that he had 
pori a low panel in the fence, and that, 
y setting two rails there, I could effect 
his capture. The thing was managed. 
But when I came to open the gate, he 
charged me, mouth wide, bristles high, 
tail erect. I got the gate shut not a 
second too soon. He checked his speed, 
champed his great jaws at me sullenly, 
and then turned back to torment the 
other dwellers in the yard. 


NOT wishing to shoot the boar, I de- 
cided to catch him with dogs. ] there- 
fore repaired to the nearby negro settle- 
ment, where I gathered in seven dogs and 
as many negroes, all of whom read between 
the lines of my story the glad tidings of 
Christmas bacon to be had for the catch- 
ing. We had a motley pack: a bulldog, 
two hounds, an alleged collie, two plain 
curs of the most obscure antecedents, and 
Sarsaparilla. I remonstrated with Sarsa- 
parilla’s owner about bringing this soft 
drink to the slaughter. He laughed in a 
shamefaced way, as if he thought bis dog 
were being taken along to be the clown of 
the fray. I recalled the boar's size and 
mien, looked at this burlesque on rickety 
stilts, and pity filled my heart. 

Reaching the barnyard, we decided that 
an assault e" masse was the proper 
maneuver. The dogs were to be the 
shock-troops, and we were to follow up 
the advantage that they had obtained 
over the common enemy. We had sundry 
cudgels and ropes with which to bel abor 
the victim. 

The seven dogs went through the gate 
in a body; and the wild boar accommo- 
dated them by not permitting them to 
hesitate for a moment as to which hog 
they were after. Incontinently he rushed 
them. With great valor we watched the 
fray from the farther side of the fence, 
waiting until our chance seemed secure 
enough to enable us to cross the obstruc- 
tion that protected us. Suddenly, hurled 
high over the fence, the bulldog rejoined 
us; all the zest seemed gone out of him. 
Then the two hounds fled across the vard 
and skulked into the stable; their attitude 


For economy 
and service—  - 
NOGAR Clothes 


"$12.50 and $13.50 for Suits and Top- 
coats that will give you record- 
breaking wear. 


NOGAR Utility Clothing is made of the 


wonderful NOGAR Special Cloth which 
is almost tearproof, won't burn easily and 
repels water. There is only one NOGAR 
Cloth and we make it. Only garments 
shipped direct to you from our mill at 
Reading, Pa., are made of genuine NO- 
GAR Cloth. 

NOGAR Suits, designed primarily for 
work suits, are unequalled for this purpose. 
But they are so up-to-date in style and the 
new weaves and patterns so attractive that 
thousands are worn as business suits and 
for motoring and sports. NOGAR Boys’ 
Suits are great. 

NOGAR  Topcoats 
coats. 


Splendid values help 
salesmen make money 
The quality and economy which have 
made NOGAR Clothes so popular, natu- 
rally make them easy to sell. We sell only 
through our own Authorized Representa- 
tives, whose earnings are exceptionally 
good. 
If vou wish to increase your income by 
selling NOGAR Clothes, full time or part 
time, write at once to secure territory. 


Nogar Clothing Mfg. Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
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Home can be made comfortable and 
happy through Fireside Industries 


Makes Lots of. Money 


“I don’t need ‘pin money'— 
I have my own bank account” 


Mrs. Hazel Hamilton Perkins of Connecticut, didn't 
always have “her own bank account," as she says—far 
from it. To buy simple little things that all women must | 
have, she had to pinch pennies. Now she gets whatever 
she fancies, within reason, and has a steady, growing in- 
come: Read her fascinating story—it carries à note of : 
cheer: 


Her Interesting Story. 


‘I was left alone with two babies, with very little in- 
come. I had to scrimp until I was simply beside 
myself with worry. I read an advertisement about Fire- 
side Industries and what other women were earning 
doing delightful home work. I sent for your book and 
then got the outfit and started in. From the first I 
bezan to make lovely artistic things that sold quickly, 
in my own home. Customers told their friends and soon 
I was overwhelmed with orders. From the start the 
directions were so plain that I hadn't a bit of trouble, 
although I had no natural talent for drawing or painting. 
This season I earned about $1,000.00 and I gave but 
part of my time to this work. ‘Fireside’ has given me 
a fine income, and now I can see my way ahead." 


All Have Same Opportunity 


Mrs. Perkins took advantage of an opportunity that is 
offered to anyone. If you want to earn money or deco- 
rate wonderfully beautiful gift wares for your own home, 
write for our FREE book—the one that started Mrs. 
Perkins on the road to financial independence. It will 
point the way to YOU. Send for it today enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Adrian, Michigan 


| seized the monster’s ear and hung on 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 60-S, Adrian, Michigan 


Please send me, entirely Free, your beautiful book 
illustrated in colors, telling about your plan. I enclose 
2c stamp. 
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QUV Positions Open! 


OTELSs, restaurants, clubs, apartments, everywhere 

need trained men and women. Over 70,000 high-class 
positions paying up to $10,000 a year are open each year 
in the hotels of the United States. In 1926 the Hotel 
Business is America's largest industry in new construc- 
tion. Over a billion dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS 
AND RESTAURANTS being built this year will need 
nearly 200,000 trained men and women. 
Hotels start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living 
usually included. At any time you have your choice of over 
1,000 hotel positions open. 
You can have one of these high-class big- par positions, fascinating 
work and with luxurious apartment and meals usually furnished FREE 
No previous experience necessary. The Lewis Schools guarantee to 
give you the valuable knowledge that it has taken some of the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain—men who are now making $5,000 
to $50,000 a year. Age is no obstacle—young and old alike bave equa! 
chance for success. Past experience absolutely unnecessary. 
common school education is all you need, We train you by mail in your 
spare time at homa with the Lewis Simplified Study Plan. and put you 
in touch with bi, rtunities. Allof your training under the personal 
direction of Clifford Lewis. former U. S. Government Hotel and Res- 
taurant Expert, now Managing Consultant for over 225 Hotels of 50 to 
more than 600 rooms each, throughout the United States, totaling 
over 26,000 rooms. Our students employed, our methods ‘endors 
by leading hotel men everywhe 

lay for FREE BOOK, "Your Big opportunity. i showing 

how we can train you for one of these splendi: itions, and explain- 
ing our Money-Back Guarantee. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room B-1476 Washington, D. C. 


| hound will take. 


| wild gobbler trail on damp leaves and wet 


indicated that they carried no tornado 
insurance. The collie stood off and barked 
with hollow ferocity. The two plain dogs 
went manfully to work, as if the matter of 
laying in a supply of Christmas bacon 
interested them personally. But one dog 
was trampled by the boar. The other 


grimly. Yet the beast would rip him 
open, I knew. 

Just then, Sarsaparilla, who had calmly 
and aloofly watched proceedings, stepped 
niftily in. He approached rather fas- 
tidiously, not from dismay but from a 
certain curious regard for finesse. Sta- 
tioned behind the hog, he looked thought- 
fully at the shaggy brute; then he quietly 
bowed hislunatic, dolesome head, mouthed 
the boar's upper haunch until he had a 
deliberate hold, sank his teeth, set his 
legs, and began grimly to shake his head. 

The boar, I think, got one glimpse of 
what had him; he probably imagined it a 


saber-tooth tiger. Savagely shaking off | 
the dog from his head, he squealed shrilly 
and turned to run. Sarsaparilla said quite 

firmly, ‘‘ Not so fast." ' 

The bewildered boar could not get loose. 
The other dogs came back. We jumped 
the fence, and soon we had the old 
marauder from the swamps securely 
"n Sarsaparilla then stalked sedately 

he had condescended to help us; but 
he was not going to join in any of our 
puerile excitement. 

“What kind of dog is that?" I asked 
his owner. 

“God in he'ben knows," replied he, 
meaning no irreverence; "but he got a// 
de sense. Sometime I gwine change his 
name to Solomon." 


ANY people of enlightened minds 

often gravely argue the question, Do 
animals reason? Is their apparent mental 
power but instinct? For my part, I think 
many animals do not have to reason: they 
are too smart. I have a great reverence 
for instinct. It is like tact, taking one 
where all the logic and all the knowledge 
of the world cannot gain admittance. 
Infallibly certain and direct, it reaches its 
goal before reason has decided whether or 
not to leave the mark. I wonder whether 
we have not been rating instinct too low? 
Women, we say, have a sixth sense, know- 
ing clairvoyantly baseness or nobility in 
men. Is it not instinct? The wild creatures 
of my acquaintance and the dogs of high 
and low degree; they may not reason, they 
simply know. What is the use of traveling 
in the ox cart of reason if you have the 
racing car of instinct at your disposal? 
Dogs do not reason, because they who 
have the exquisite gift of instinct do not 
have to go through laborious and bour- 
geois mental processes! 

I used to have a big foxhound named 
Blue; and I found him capable of carrying 
a trail almost as old as one that a blood- | 
He would follow deer, 
fox, or turkey. One day I was greatly 
amused over his bafflement. He had a 


sand. As the scent was heavy and fresh, 
he was absolutely sure of himself. Sud- 
denly the trail ended. Blue cast wildly 
about in little circles, then in wider ones, | 
snufhng feverishly, gulping avidly. Rave- 
nously he sought, and he knew that I was | 
watching him. Aware of his own ability | 
and of my faith in him, his loss of the trail , 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


UTUMN Days mean 
bonfires, burning 
leaves and flying sparks. 


Wherever a hot spark 
lights it may plant the 
seed of a treacherous fire. 
Be ready to snuff it out 
before it grows beyond 
control. 


An Improved Seng Fire 
Extinguisher protects you 
against the carelessness 
of others and makes your 
home 100% safe. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Pens Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
Sirens Fire Extinguishers. 


DRAW CARTONS 


Turn Your Talent Into Money 
Cartoonists earn from $50 to $300 per 
week—some even more Remarkable 
new Circle System of Drawing teaches 
you in half the usual time. Send for 
booklet and sample lesson plate ex- 
plaining full details of the Course. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
625 Penton Buildin; Cleveland, Ohio 
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? Wanta Play Banjo? 
. McNeil—Karn money thru famous McNeil Banjo Course. 
po as ABC with C “ORD CHART SYSTEM and pbono- 
graph record by Chas. ri» is - ep Brunswick, 


Easy Darme PT k and jo offer! 
` AGO TENOR "BANJO INSTITUTE 
* Dept. 1188 21 N. Lincoln St., Chicago 
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152 Stimson The LEWIS INSTITUTE Detroit, 


AKE MONEY EVENINGS 


Let me show you how 4364 men, without ex- 
perience add $25 to $75 weekly to their in- 
come without giving up their present position, 

A. A. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Mi. 


eleConserva 
urse by Mail Y 


i Wonderful home stody musie 
essons under grea’ erican 
and European teachers. En- 
dorsed by Paderewski, Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. ' » 
ritenaming course you are interest: 

An Instrument ; in: ‘Plano, Harmony, V , Voice, "Fublieebool 
Musie, Violin, Cornet, Ma: in, Ga! io or Reed 

Mad wa wili pend FREE CATALOG SEND for it 


UniversityExtension Conservatory, 330 Myers Bity., Chicago 


TJime 


Learn law and earn more money. Qualify for a bigb sslaried 
executive position or prevere to enter the practice of law . Study 
at home through the Blackstone Course prepared by 80 promi- 
nent legal authorities including Chief Justice William Ca Toft. 
Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. LL.B. de- 
gree conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furnished 
immediately upon enrollment. Moderate tuition fee. Low 
monthly terms. Mone Beck f warantee. Write today for 
copy of our 128-page *'The Law Trained Man.” 

BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc., 
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New Invention 


db Guarantee 


Youll Use This 


Money Back 


Abodes ZTE CUARANTE 


To Keep You in 
Razor Blades for Life! 


HIS amazing new invention upsets all 

established shaving tradition. Within 

60 days it will revolutionize the before- 
breakfast habits of over a million American 
Shavers! KRISS-KROSS marks such a 
radical advance in new shaving comfort and 
economy that it deserves to be classed as 
much more than a stropper. It’s a super- 
stropper—a blade rejuvenator! Almost liter- 
ally, it makes a new blade out of an old 
one every day—makes hundreds of keen, 
quick shaves blossom where only one grew 
before. Until you’ve seen KRISS-KROSS 
—fitted its sturdy, nickeled 
smoothness into the palm 
of your hand, and tested its 
uncanny ingenuity, you'll 
never know how really sen- 
sational this introductory 
offer is! 


Astounding Features 
KRISS-KROSS employs 


But that’s not all. KRISS-KROSS em- 
bodies still another feature that has hither- 
to baffled mechanical reproduction. It 
strops from heavy to light. It’s absolutely 
uncanny how the strokes grow lighter and 
lighter until an adjustable, automatic jig 
flies up and notifies you that the blade is 
ready—ready with the keenest culting-edge 
steel can take. 

No wonder that this super-stropper pro- 
longs the life of any-make blade, single or 
double edge, for weeks, months and years! 
Think what it means! No more bother 
about remembering to buy 
new blades! No more “‘rak- 
ing’’ with dull ones! 
KRISS-KROSS, coupled 
with my startling offer be- 
low, solves yourblade prob- 
lem for all time. Keen, 


velvet-smooth shaves for- 
GET THIS MYSTERY chee 


And think of the 
economy! 


the diagonal stroke, same 
as a barber uses. Never 
before has any one cap- 
tured the secret of success- 
fully reproducing thisstroke 
automatically. Eight 
“lucky leather grooves" do 
the trick in 11 seconds with 
a precision it takes amaster 
barber years to attain. 


RAZOR FREE! 


Most astonishing razor you ever 
saw. Really 3razorsin one. Adjust- 
able to any shaving position. Flip of 
finger makes It straight or T-shape in 
a jiffy Novel feature gives sliding 
instead of pulling stroke. Simply zips 
through the toughest crop of whiskers 
Nothing like it ever on the market be- 
fore. I'll send you one FREE to intro- 
duce KRISS- KROSS super-stropper 
Limited offer. Find out about It today 


No More Blades to Buy 


And now for my smash- 
ing offer! To introduce 
KRISS-KROSS stropper 
during the next 30 days I 
am giving with it, free, a 
new kind of razor. This 
unique razor, with 5special- 
process blades, completes 


Sold Only Through Authorized Representatives 


“KRISS KROSS 


Dept. $251, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. STROPPER 


the outfit with which I guarantee to keep you in 
razor blades for life! sis 

N Here's how the plan works—proof that m prom- 
ise "goes all the way." Use the blades and eep re- 
newing them with KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. 
If one of them goes back on you for any reason (ex- 
cept rusting or nicking), return them and I'll re- 
condition or replace them with new ones. No strings. 
No red tape. I give my amazing guarantee in writing. 
It is an ironclad agreement to KEEP YOU IN 
RAZOR BLADES FOR LIFE! 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 


Write for free information on this astounding 
new invention and introductory offer. KRISS- 
KROSS is never sold in stores. You deal direct 
with me or my authorized representative. Send 
for description and full details of this limited offer. 
It's even more remarkable than I can tell you in this 
small space. No obligation! Just clip and mail the 
coupon today. 


Maxine $30-$66 A DAY 


Make big money with KRISS-KROSS! Free 
razor boosts sales amazingly. H. King made 
$66 one day. C. E. Conklin made $22 in 2 hours 
Others average $175-$400 a month. Every man 
buys onsight. SPARE-TIME workers, OFFICE 
and FACTORY men make $6-$12 extra a day 
showing KRISS-KROSS to friends and fellow 
employes. S. Kantala made $154 extra working 


evenings 3 weeks. Most wonderful sales plan 
ever originated. Get details at once, Check 
bottom of coupon and mail it tonight. 


| c oka ee ee 


| RHODES MFG. CO., Inc. 
1418 Pendleton Ave., Dept. S-251, St. 
is, Mo. 

Without obligation please send me full details of 
your special Introductory offer to keep me in Razor 
Blades for LIFE. Also send me full description of 
KRISS-KROSS stropper and FREE adjustable 
razor 
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Is your hair naturally unruly? 


Hair in place— 


but never sticky or greasy. Try 
this remarkable dressing—F REE 


Yes, you can keep your hair in place 
today. 

One trial will convince you. That is 
why we are offering, free, a generous 
sample of this remarkable dressing. 


Don’t take chances with your hair— 
you can do it irreparable injury by im- 
proper care! The dressing which more 
people rely on than any other is— 
Stacomb. 


A mere touch of Stacomb and your hair 
will stay smoothly in place a// day. 

You may prefer Stacomb in cream form —in 
the attractive jar or the handy tube. Or you 
may prefer the delightful, new Liquid Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb really keeps 
your hair in place—smooth, smart, but never 
sticky or greasy. And never dry and brittle, 
as daily wetting with water makes it. 

Stacomb also counteracts dandruff. All 
drug and department stores. 


FREE | 
OFFER— 


mes vanar ooe 


Standard Laboratories, I 
Dept. T-37, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 


Send me treesampieof Stacombaschecked :— 
Original, cream form O New liquid form 0 
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TYPEWRITER? 


PRICES Ree 


Big barge ins, easy payments 
on late mode Underwoods, Royals, 
L.C. Smiths, Remingtons, ete .-per- 
fect machines expertly remanu; 
factured by the'' Young Process,’ 
guaranteed like new Sor five 

years. Shipped direct from our 
factory to you at big saving. 

Our big illustrated catalog 

sent/ree and without obliga pue 
tobuy. Write for yours toda: 


Young Typewriter Co. 252553 41:5 


Imperial 
Sanita 


Kloor 


Put on like Plaster 
'|( Wears like Iron 


W- -waterproof 
X- fireproof 
& resilient 
«Č noiseless 
dust- 
less 


- 


A composition material easily applied in plastic f 
form over practically any kind of floor Laid 
about inch thick Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
i 1 surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust 
ty disease germs or moisture 
f Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
H Laundry, Porch, Garage, Re irant, Theatre, 
/ Hotel, Factory, Office Building, road Station, 
4 Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 


[ 
3 second cholce of color 


t IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 70-74 Halstead St.. Rochester. NY; 
A Success for [5 Years® 


hurt him cruelly. Of course I knew that 
the turkey had simply taken wing. But I 
let Blue work on for a while. At last he 
ave up, came to me humbly, sat down 
beside me and whined uneasily, saying as 
plainly as could be, “It must have been a 
host. I never was so swindled in my life. 
But try me on something else.” 
That same week I tested his nose in a 
rather interesting way. I used often to 
take him in the buggy with me, and when 
I came to an interesting track, would let 
him try its savor. Coming ‘through a 
small thicket of pines, I saw a peg-horn 
buck launch himself lithely over the road. 
That was just at four o 'clock of a winter’s 
afternoon. Blue was in the buggy with 
me then; but I did not set him on the trail. 
The next morning, driving over the same 
road, sixteen hours later, I alighted from 
the buggy with Blue, just to see if the 
trail meant anything to him. He took it 
eagerly. I followed; and it was not hard 
to keep up with him, for when he gave 
tongue he had a habit of turning partly 
"round, throwing his head back and sink- 
ing on his haunches while his wild music 
rang out. Some three hundred yards from 
the road we started the buck that I had 
seen the afternoon before. I have heard 
many tales of hounds following cold 
trails, but I have never actually known 
oe to find and to follow one older than 
that. 


HEN there was a hound named Whis- 

tling Buoy, a great black and -white 
beauty from the mountains of western 
North Carolina. He gave me cause to chris- 
ten him as he was named. The very morn- 
ing after his arrival I took him on a leash 
with me into the home woods, walking 
down some of the old sandy roads, just to 
see whether he would take urgent notice of 
some of the fresh deer tracks that crossed 
the old trails. About a mile from the 
house, the hound, which until then had 
been very intelligent and friendly, sud- 
denly developed a stubborn streak. He 
pulled back, he whined, he looked at 
me with the narrowed, glittering eye of 
strange misgiving. He appeared badly 
frightened; he might be sick, I thought. 
I tried to lead him forward, but vain was 
my coaxing. When I stroked his massive 
head, he threw it back and gave a wildly 
melancholy howl. It had all the weird 
eeriness and warning heard in the deep 
mysterious tone of a whistling buoy. 
Hence, I christened my minstrel. Again 
he howled. Then I remembered. 

Full five months before this there had 
been killed, some fifteen feet from where 
the hound had stopped, a monster dia- 
mondback rattler, a veritable chimera. 
Nearly eight feet it had measured. Its 
body had for a long time been hung on a 
little persimmon tree. Nearly a half-year 
later my new hound caught the dread 
scent with which the ground had been 
impregnated, knew what it was, halted on 
what he knew was the brink of death, and 
warned me to imitate his wariness. 

A hound has a genuine and profound 
distrust of the general scheme of things in 
this life. Melancholy of an ancient and 
appealing sort is his. What makes his 


| pessimism worthy of regard is the fact 


that it has its source in remarkable sa- 
gacity. His. honest and steadfast refusal 
to be optimistic not only lends to his char- 
acter a noble severity but also gives to his 
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Selling Shirts Direct to Wearer, 


No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. Established 1885. 
Represent a real manufacturer 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


MADISON SHIRT MFRS., 564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. 

Beginners, Practical Nurses, ioan 
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Earn While Learning 
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ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Really a sensation—everybody wants one, 
Does everything any good range will do and 
also provides for the waterless way of cook- 
ing vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salis and vitamins. 
Has 18 inch oven for baking, large elec- 
tric-fireless cooker for boiling, double 
elec trie gem on top for frying, etc. Oven 
: tomatically regulated — turns 
ele trie ity on and off as neede: 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments, Low price 
willamaze you. Mailpostalorlettertoday. 


William Campbell Co., 1005 Union Av, 
Alliance, Ohio Georgetown, Ontario 
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A Hound is the Philosopher Among Dogs, by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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through lack of ex 
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any effort on your part! Better than a skilled mas- 
seur, it gives a combined massage^vibratory treat- 
ment that keeps you physically fit — radiantly 
healthy! Send for Free Book,” Keeping Fit In Fifteen 
Minutes A Day,” with senes of home exercises. 


down 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room C-710 Battle Creck, Mich. 


philosophy the serene charm of truth. He 
invariably seems to me to belong to an 
older and a wiser generation, which re- 
gards the behavior of all other living 
things as an exceedingly juvenile per- 
formance. A hound is the only dog that 
can make me self-conscious of my own 
ridiculousness. Fixed by his appraising 
eye, I.shrink into my, true stature. 


LONG with most people, I have always 
noticed that negroes have a peculiar 
and amiable deftness in controlling ani- 
mals; and the moreuntractablethe animal, 
the greater the negro’s skill. He employs 
tones that we cannot imitate; he cajoles 
irresistibly. Goats and mules, houn’ dogs, 
and oxen with a fearful placid stubborn- 
ness yield to the negro’s persuasion. 
There's some subtle mutual understand- 
ing. Nor can the white man imitate it; 
its source is deep, racial, almost occult. 
The white man can never be so close to 
the hound as the negro is. I confess, with 
more pride in the negro’s achievement 
than S Vp in my own shortcoming, that 
whenever I can do nothing at all with a 
hound I turn him over to the good negro, 
Prince Alston, with whom I have roamed 
the woods since boyhood. I hand over to 
Prince what apparently is but worthless, 
perhaps dangerous, stuff; the magic of his 
alchemy will transform the base material 
into gold. 

Yet I never saw him whip a hound. He 
does the thing by looks, by tones in his 
voice; occasionally by fearful impreca- 
tions, which the hound appears perfectly 
to understand. I shall never forget the 
sudden obedient and conciliatory look 
that came on the face of a certain brash 
hound, when Prince, from the back of his 
mule, yelled to the careless dog, “If you 
don't come yuh, dog, I'll douse yo’ head in 
a bar’l o' kerosene, and set fire to yo’ 
tail." 

The hound heard and heeded the warn- 
ing. When Prince speaks, hounds listen; 
and when a hound listens it 1s because he 
has caught a tone that penetrates to the 

lace where he lives. There is never a 
bout it has seemed to me, but Prince 
has his wave-length. 

I remember how Prince explained to 
me one day the matter of a hound's 
behavior. I had wounded a buck, and the 


trail was hot. I had one old hound follow- | 


ing, a big black and tan dog that re- 
sembled a bloodhound. He was about à 
hundred yards ahead of me, and from the 


news he was broadcasting, I thought he | 


would catch the buck at any minute. 

When he suddenly fell quiet, I thought 
it was all over. But then he gave a 

eculiar squeal; and to my astonishment 
Dk he came through the woods on a 
dead run, his tail between his legs, his ears 
mashed against his head, his back arched 
by the strong ignominy of arrant fear. 
Close on his heels rushed a frightful Shape 
—a huge razorback sow, a thing all snout 
and ribs and bristles and menace. After 
the hog came about nine little pigs, 
ludicrous imitations of her, both in con- 
tour and in mien. Every little pig, 
without apparently knowing exactly what 
it was all about, was valiantly trying not 
only to keep up with the savage old 
mother, bent upon the destruction of the 
hound, but was striving to assume her 
ferocity of aspect and her earnestness of 

purpose. 
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: hound took refuge behind me. 


Over. 


The mad troop headed for me. The 
The old 
sow stopped abruptly, and every little 
pig executed comically the same maneuver. 

hen the old marauder, her bristles still 
high, turned and went grumbling off 
through the forest. 

“All right," I said to the hound; ‘ 
Now let's find the buck." 
But the big hound, his grave and beau- 
tiful face full of profoundest thought, ap- 
peared not to hear me. I coaxed. I 
scolded. He maintained his quiet but 
determined demeanor. Not one step 
would he go. At last I had to abandon 
the chase. Telling Prince about it that 
night, I asked him why it was that, when 
any ordinary dog would have relished 
going after either the deer or the hog the 
hound had shown the white feather. 
Prince listened in his quiet, amused, 
understanding way. 

“He wasn’t jes’ scared,” he finally told 
me; "he hab as much sense as people. A 
houn' is jes' like a sensible man; he done 
know when the chance to die is jes’ a 
little too good." 

There it was. Prince fathomed 
dog's mind. I did not. 

I recall with what delight I used to 
watch a negro named Henry Washington 
feed a pack of a dozen ravenous hounds. 
He had on the ground a long cypress 
board, and this was apparently divided 
into spaces, one of which was appor- 


the 


| tioned to each hound. Bringing out the 


pot of steaming food, he would line up 
his famished army, addressing them 
thus: 

"How come you ain't find yo' place, 
Music? Ain't you know you have a place 
at table 'tween Buck and Doe? Don't 


| you cross dat line, Check; I don't care how 


hungry you is. Gambler, you ain't gwine 
git a ting if you edge up on me. Bugle, if 
I bat you with this spoon, yo' jaw will 
ache till New Year's Day." 
During this admonitory address Henr 
would be ladling the food on the big board, 
a portion for each dog; and he had them 
so trained that, until the banquet was 
roperly spread, not a dog would dare to 
enm though certain lean, melancholy 
faces would loll forward languishingly. 


Had a white man attempted so delicate a | 


feat as this, the result would have been a 
complete failure. 


HE character of the hound appears to 
undergo no change as the generations 
pass; he will be as he has been and as he is. 


, His character has much to suggest to the 


! watch him. 


human heart. A sensitive and reflective 
soul, his spirit has a savor of a:tute 
meditation. A hound always seems to 
have something on his mind. 

I once had a pair named Fife and Drum; 
of these, Fife had a quality of cogency 
that often astonished me. It paid me to 
He spent much of his time 
sleeping in the sun; but if ever he became 
uneasv, his unrest meant that he had 
something heavy on that discriminating 
mind of his. I remember watching him 


| rise restlessly one day out of a perfectly 


good straw bed in the sunshine, look wisely 
and benevolently about, start off across 
the yard, and look back at me with 
sapient bright eves, as if to communicate 
to me that he knew something worth 
knowing. I got my gun and followed 
him. 


‘that’s | 
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. A Hound is the Philosopher Among Dogs, by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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Across an old field he went, and into the | 


woods; almost at once we came upon the 
track of a buck that had apparently just 
swum the river. This deer we followed 
slowly, and with ultimate success. 

When the deer was swimming the river, 
Fife had been sleeping. How had the dog 


detected his nearness? Was it purely the | 


matter of the wafting of a hot scent his 
way, or did he have an intimation that 
game was in his neighborhood? Is there 
a wireless, a radio, by which dogs get 
messages in their way as we do in ours? I 
do not affirm it; but to explain some 
phenomena in this world we have to 
admit the possibility of things not yet 
understood. 

A hound is the only dog I know which 
cannot be said to bark; he sings. He is a 
music-maker; and if he i is well bred, he 
takes his art seriously. I love to blow a 
hunting horn just to get the hounds' 
lyric reaction to it: bass, alto, tenor, 
soprano—the mournful sweet yowling 
begins. Some hounds take the matter of 
their music so religiously that often, even 
on a hot trail, they will stop to go through 
the performance, and what they render 
will be real music. I have seen an old, 

roud hound with a superb alto, of whic h 
fe was inordinately vain, fall considerably 
behind a running pack just because he 
would pause to give tongue, going through 
his burst of song as if he were a priest 
performing a religious rite. 

Sometimes a hound will do a good deal 
more singing than the occasion appears to 
call for. I once asked a negro why it was 
that a hound just revels in yowling 
rapturously, upon even the slightest, and 
sometimes upon no, provocation. 

“When I go to church,” the negro said, 
“I sing; and sometimes when I is working 
turpentine I sing and whoop. I do that to 
ease my soul. A hound, he will ease his 
soul in the same way.” 


I LOVE a hound because he appears to 
me to be a dog of some spiritual signifi- 
cance. His sagacity begins where that of 
most dogs ende: where his ends, I know 
not. He has a perception poignant and 
true. He has taught me much about life. 
My obligation to him is that unpayable 


debt that we owe to one who has given us | 


an insight into the meaning of existence; 
whose spiritual genius has led us to under- 
stand that life has about it a great deal 
more magic and mystery than people with 
dismally literal minds would have us be- 
lieve; whose prescient hand has set ajar 
for us casements of the soul, through 


which are far gleams of what may be, for | 


all I know, the gorgeous frontiers of 
Eternity. 


“THE Invisible Client" is another | 


masterful mystery story by Melville 
Davisson Post. It is the third in a 
series appearing in The American 
Magazine, and will be followed by 
others. Each story is a unit in itself, 
and may be read and enjoyed even if 
you have missed those preceding it. 
Colonel Braxton, one of the interest- 
ing characters Mr. Post has created, 
takes justice into his own hands in 
“The Invisible Client." In his own 
language, he ‘‘takes a case for the 
King of Kings." It is a great story; 


one that you cannot afford to miss! | 
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His Sala 
Was Raised 


while others were reduced 


i p to the time I enrolled for a course 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools, I had only a grade-school edu- 
cation. Since enrolling, I have advanced 
to a much better position, where 
salary is nearly four times as much as 
was making previously. I would not be 


able to hold my present ition had I 
not taken your Course. ecently I re- 
ceived a nice increase in salary, while 


other men were being reduced." 
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We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich In a 
week. Butlf you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents In stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
. c and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
A Pa The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
€ 834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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"Little Old Mr. Pirt” 


(Continued from page 22) 


slowly into her eyes. I'll never feel it's 
home in a new place. Frank was born 
here. Besides, it's so handy here, Alfred, 
with only the stairs to climb between the 
store and the sitting-room. I don't know 
how I'll manage it, all alone in a separate 
house.” 

"We'll have to manage somehow,” he 
said. “But, anyway, it isn't settled yet. 
Something may turn up before October 
ends.” He fell to musing wistfully. 

“J feel bad about Frank. . . . I missed 
college myself because Father had too 
many bills he couldn't pay. And now 
Frank's missing it because Ais father has 
too many bills he can't collect. One's as 
bad as the other, it seems.” 


HE October days began to pass swiftly, 
like the falling leaves which Mr. Pirt 
watched from his side door. 

He never knew exactly what happened, 
but he remembered the afternoon when 
Frank spoke to Mrs. Wickcliffe in front of 
the store, inquiring if she had received his 
father's last statement. 

“Tl send him a check soon,” she re- 

lied coolly. Her raised eyebrows. told 

Tr. Pirt that Frank had offended her; and 
Frank himself felt that she was doing him 
a favor to let him deposit a box of 
groceries in her car. 

Frank stood watching the car slide 
smoothly down the. avenue past the 
Weston house with its shining white 
columns. In his mind flashed the thought 
that only a person like Reed Weston could 
help him. That evening he spoke to Reed. 

The result was that Reed attended the 
next big dinner party at Mrs. Wickcliffe’s, 
where also were the Bonners, the Risleys, 
the Maudsleys, the Criswells, and Mrs. 
W. B. D. Owens with her sister; and, 
complimenting the hostess upon the de- 
licious marrons glacés, he inquired where 
she got them. The Bonners, the Risleys, 
the Maudsleys, the Criswells, and Mrs. 
W. B. D. Owens and her sister grew at- 
tentive. When a Weston spoke, they 
listened. 

“At little old Mr. Pirt’s, of course 

“Oh,” returned Reed, “that reminds 
me, Mrs. Wickcliffe. I'll have to ask you 
to excuse me after dinner. I promised to 
run around and see Frank Pirt." 

“He must be a nice boy." She assumed 
this from Reed’s going around with him. 

Reed nodded. 

“The evening's the only chance I have 
to see him. He's busy all day helping his 
father in the store." Reed paused, and 
then spoke, as if casually reminiscent. “I 
was going over his father’s books with him 
last evening. There's an appalling amount 
of outstanding accounts due him. Really, 
you'd be amazed!” 

They were amazed, apparently, Reed 
noted in the sudden silence—amazed and 
apprehensive, as if expecting names to be 
mentioned in the next breath. It was the 
kind of dead silence born of awe and 
fear. All at once Mrs. Wickclitfe made so 
nervous a movement that she knocked a 
spoon from the table ringingly. 

For this dinner Mr. Pirt had provided 


1” 


Bar-le-Duc jam as well as the marrons 
glacés. He knew that much about it. 
But that was all. His thoughts, the next 
day, as he stood at his side door looking 
out over the roof tops of Hillcrest, were 
all of the menacing approach of five 
o'clock, at which time he fed to give Titus 
his answer and sign the lease on the new 
store in the Fifth Ward. Once he bent 
over to tie his shoe string, and his hands 
trembled. Then he watched the leaves 
outside falling from the trees in beautiful 
colors, and sailing wildly down the street. 

Suddenly he found himself envying the 
leaves. If he could only put himself in the 
place of one of them, and float beautifully 
away through the fine-spun sunlight of an 
October day, float away from cares and 
troubles to an Indian summer of forget- 
fulness! 

Then, equally as suddenly, the postman 
appeared at the open door and thrust a 
letter into his hand—a letter which, upon 
examination, became an immaculate check 
for $459.17 from Mrs. J. B. Wickcliffe. At 
first he gazed at it, stunned. He fingered 
it tentatively. 

At last, when the reality of the check 
was a fact in his dazed mind, a singularly 
bright glow came into his eyes. 

“Frank! Frank!” He called to the 
front of the store, hurrying forward. 
“See?” he said to his son, his voice shak- 
ing. "One of them has paid.. She has! 
She has!" And then, telling Frank to 
watch the store, he ran up-stairs to the 
sitting-room to show the check to his wife. 


E MADE that joyous journey three 

times that day, for there were three 
mail deliveries in Hillcrest which brought 
him checks. The last time he faced his wife 
with a whole fluttering handful of them, 
dropping on one knee beside her sofa. 

“They've all paid, Vera! All the big 
ones. can keep the store now, and 
Frank can go back to college, and you 
won't have to move after all, Vera. Not 
an inch!" 

He saw a tear creep slowly down her 
cheek. 

“That’s good, Alfred." She patted his 
hand lovingly. “How did it happen?” 

* [t—it just did! I don’t know how. I 
told you something would turn up!" 

Neither did he understand any better 
two nights later, when Frank left for 
college and Reed Weston drove up in his 
car to take him to the station. The young 
men were laughing at something. 

“‘Reed’s going to keep an eye on you 
while I'm gone," shouted Frank from the 
car. 

Mr. Pirt stood on the steps and smiled. 

* He won't have much to do. I behave 
fairly well.” 

When the car disappeared around the 
bend of the street, trailing a cloud of gaso- 
lene in the dusk, Mr. Pirt went to the back 
of the store, took a book from the shelf, 
and sat down in the chair under the light, 
his hands clasped across the book in front 
of him. “Nice boys, both of them,” he 
mused happily. ‘They have a good time 
together . . . with their jokes!” 
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“Merely a Slight Operation," by H. I. Puirrives 


"Merely a Slight 
Operation" 


(Continued from page 53) 


about your age” preyed on, my mind. I 
began to feel rheumatic. 

e afternoon I became convinced that 
my heart wasn’t acting just right. Never 
before had I paid much attention to how 
it was acting. But this day I concentrated 
on it. It seemed to me that it was beating 
too rapidly, or too slowly, or something. 
I am that way. You could walk up to me 
on my day of finest health, and by saying, 
“Goodness, what's the matter with you? 
You're as white as a sheet,” make me feel 
on the verge of a physical collapse. 

I began to think that, after all, it 
might be a sensible thing to have those 
tonsils out. But I longed to know a little 
more about the process of getting rid of 
them. So I took to making inquiries 
among my friends. I found that by drop- 
ping a remark about tonsils, I could get 
four out of five people to tell me all about 
their operations. 

“Nothing at all,” some would say. 
“In fact, you'll rather like it. Be all over 
in three days, and you'll feel like a new 
man." 

“Mean operation," others would ex- 
plain. “It'll lay you up for a few weeks; 
but it'll be worth it." 

I imagine I got to be quite a nuisance 
on the subject. I didn't skip anybody. 1 
couldn't be in any man's company five 
minutes without leading up to his throat 
troubles. I was literally leaping at my 
friends’ throats. 


JCINALLY, I decided to go to a special- 
ist—one to whom my throat was a 
total stranger—and abide by his decision. 
] told him I had tonsillitis. 

"Open your mouth!" 

I did so. 

“ Ah-h-h-h-h,” he gasped. 

But I knew the rest of it. 

“You really think they should come 
out?" [ asked. 

"By all means,” he said. ‘Too bad 
vou didn’t do it years ago.” 

“Tsn’t it perhaps a little late now, in 
fact," I hedged, beginning to regret that I 
hadn't dropped the matter. 

"How old are you?" 

“Thirty-seven.” 

“That’s nothing. We take 'em out of 
people sixty and over. The other day 
there was a man sixty-two years old. He 
had—” 

“Rheumatism,” I put in. 

“Yes, and he had had it for years. I 
operated, and he is now in splendid 
health." 

“But what is the function of tonsils, 
anyway?” I demanded. “They must 
have been put in the human throat for a 
purpose." 

"Whatever function they were sup- 
posed to serve ceased with the passing of 
childhood," he said. ‘Normally, they 
should shrink. When they fail to shrink, 
they cause trouble. A few weeks ago, I 
had a young man in here—he looked very 
much like you—with a very compli- 
cated—" 

"How much of an operation isit?” I 


Healih may become a shadow unless you guard The 


Keep health 
playing on your side 


Safeguard the brimming vigor of youth 


Lire is such a wonderful game—if you 
keep health always on your side. 

On health depends the youthful 
freshness, the vitality, the eagerness 
to do, which mark those we call "pop- 
ular” and “successful.” 

For you, this new knowledge of The 
Danger Line may be the secret of 
health. Both medical and dental 
authorities tell us that thousands are 
constantly losing stamina, alertness, 
"pep," because of decayed teeth and 
infected gums! That many, too, are 
stricken with serious disorders for the 
same reasons. 

Think of it! Attacked by heart 
disease, kidney disorders, neuritis— 
and perhaps needlessly ! For so often 
proper care of the teeth and gums 
would have avoided them. 


This is the danger 


No tooth-brush can reach into the pits 
on the grinding surface of your teeth 
or between your teeth along The Dan- 
ger Line—the tiny V-shaped crevices 
where teeth and gums meet. As a 
result food particles collect there. 
They ferment. Acids are formed. 
Unless these acids are neutralized, 
they cause decay or dangerous gum 
infections such as Pyorrhea. 

Since your tooth-brush alone cannot 
protect you fully, your dentifrice 


must by containing a trustworthy 
antacid. 


Squibb’s truly protects 


It is as a safeguard from danger- 
ous mouth acids that Squibb’s Dental 
Cream was developed. It contains 
more than so per cent of Squibb's 
Milk of Magnesia, long recognized as 
a most effective means of neutralizing 
mouth acids. Every time you use 
Squibb's Dental Cream, tiny particles 
of Squibb's Milk of Magnesia lodge 
in the crevices on your teeth and at 
The Danger Line—bringing safety 
and affording protection afterwards. 

Thousands have found protection in 
Squibb's Dental Cream. Use it every 
night and morning. It not only cleans 
beautifully but keeps vour breath 
sweet. Contains no abrasives or as- 
tringents. Eases sensitive teeth and 
soothes irritated gum tissues. On 
sale at all druggists—only 40 cents 
for a large tube. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia 
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s your 
bathroom 
ready for guests ? 


R 
P guests coming, gives her bathroom a 
careful inspection bcfore they arrive. Have 

t 


OBABLY every woman, when she has 


vou ever felt disappointed and asked, “How 
can I make my bathroom look morc attrac- 
tive and up-to-date, without the expense of 
making the whole room over?” 


Now—a new beauty 
Tuere is now a satisfactory answer, and a 
practical, inexpensive method that can be 
applied easily and quickly in any home. 
We now know that in 99 cases out of 100, 
bathroom unattractiveness is caused by the 
toilet seat. Nothing spoils the appearance 
of a bathroom so much as the old, dark- 
colored, cracked or otherwise unsightly 
toilet seat. 

Everywhere, following the lead, perhaps, 
of the newest and most luxurious hotels and 
apartments, old seats are disappearing. And 
in. their place is being installed the new 
beauty of che modern “Church "’ Sani-whitc 
Toilet Seat. Quite likely, if you should in- 
quire, you would find that a number of your 
neighbors have already installed them. 

Though a luxury, it is priced within the 
reach ofall, Its SHEATHED surface, not 
a paint or enamel, stays permanently white 
— won't crack, wear off or stain. Washes 
as easy as porcelain. You can install it 
voursclf on any toilet in a few minutes. 
Obtainable at any plumber’s. 


Send for free book 


TuaT vou may scc just what this Seat reallv 
is, send coupon below for 
Mrs. Mildred Stevens’ sixteen 
page book entitled, **An Easy 
Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive,’ together 
with a free sample of sani- 
white sheathing. No obliga- 
tion. Address C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. P5, Holv- 
oke, Mass 


sani« white 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


Holyoke, Mass. 
With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 
of your book, “An Fasy Way to Make a Bathroom More 
Attractive,’ together with free sample of Sani-white 
sheathing toi 
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put in, wishing to ward off the story of 
the other young man. 

“Nothing, nothing at all. You go to a 
hospital one day and leave the next . . . 
if you're lucky.” 

“And if not lucky?” 

“Two or three days at the outside, I 
should say. Of course you won’t feel any 
too good for a few days afterward. Your 
throat will be very sore, and you won't be 
able to eat any solid food. But you should 
be all right in a week or so, and greatly 
benefited. There was a young man came 
to me week before last with a badly in- 
fected throat and—" 

“Well, how much notice do you need 


if I decide to have the operation?” I inter- | 


rupted. 

“This young fellow had been suffering 
for three years with what seemed to be 
neuritis. He came here and—” 

“Would two or three days be enough?” 
I again broke in. 

"Yes; two or three days. This man 
had about given up hope of relief when— 

“Very well, I'll give you a call.” 


HE next day I had about decided to 

surrender. Always having a great dread 
of operations, however minor, I knew 
that unless I 'phoned the doctor and 
made a definite date for the operation I 
would postpone it indefinitely. I reached 
for the 'phone. At that very moment, I 
happened to think of a friend who had 


| had his tonsils removed a year before. 
Why not call him up and see how he went | $ 


through it? Why not? 

“Oh, I had a tough time," he said. 
“The danger is in leaving the hospital too 
soon." 

“The doctor told me I would have to 
stay in the hospital only a day," I ven- 
tured. 

"Yeah," he replied, “but that's the 
bunk. Better stay in three or four, any- 
way. I had a lot of trouble when I went 


| home. Tongue grew to throat or some- 


thing. Had to have it cut. Felt rotten 
for a month." 

“Well, er, do vou feel any better since 
the operation?” I asked somewhat 
feebly. 

“Oh, I dunno. I guess so. There's a 
lot of hokum to this tonsil stuff; but I 
guess maybe it was just as well to have 
'em out. Good luck to you, anyway." 

Omigosh! Why couldn't I have avoided 
calling this man up! 

Well, should I, or shouldn't I? 

A voice whispered to me, '' There's no 
way out now. You've told a dozen people, 
including your wife, that you're going to 
have them out. You've practically as- 
sured the doctor. Everybody expects it 
of you. How will it look if you crawl 
now?” 

I was really sorry that I had said a 
word to anyone. But there seemed no 
easy retreat. I reached for the ’phone 
again and told the doctor to set his day. 

“Weil, say next Thursday?" he sug- 

gested. 
— “Thursday’s all right with me,” I 
assured him, trying to be as chipper as 
though I were making an appointment to 
go to the ball game. After all, this was 
Saturday. Thursday was five days off. 
A lot of things might happen in five days. 
I rather hoped some of them would. 

No sooner had I set a date for the 
operation than my tonsillitis disappeared 


A Money Making Opportunity 
For The Right Man! 


Here's ap opportunity if you can measure up to the Davis 
standards. You can be the local representative for this com- 
pany—one of America's largest direct distributors of quality 
clothes for men. A permanent profitable business awaits you, 
taking orders for Davis nationally known made-to-measure 
suits and overcoats at $29.50, $34.75, and $42.50. Finest 
hand-tailored, perfect-fitting garments guaranteed—or monty 
back. Thousands of repeat customers assured. 


No Experience Necessary 


Some of the highest paid men in the Davis organization 
never sold clothes before. And hundreds of our representatives 
are making phenomenal incomes. Send immediately for 40- 


page FREE book which tells you all about this $5,000 to 
$7,500 opportunity. 
P. H. Davis Tailoring Co. 
2088 Iowa Ave., Dept. 78-S, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Every store 
needs clever show cards. 


bL arn $50 to $100 a week. Business 
of your own. Marvelous new method 
makes it amazingly easy to learn at 
home. Write now for Special Offer 
and illustrated FREE book to 
Washington Show Card School, 
Dept. 3511-D, 1115-15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. € 


World's 

best makes—Under- 

, wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half. 


2 and it's yours 


EE 

FRE 

ual machines in full colors. 
n and 10-day free trial offei 
Internauonat iypewi ite: Ex.,186 


PATENTS. = for our Guide Books & 


"RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch and description of your invention 


before disclosing inventions. 

for Inspection and Instructions FREE. Terms reasonable. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
BE AN OIL EXPERT! 


Trained men needed! Geologists, Drillers, Refiners, 
(Chemists and Still Men) Oll Salesmen., earn 2 to 10 times 
more than in other flelds. Write today! FREE Booklet! 
Petroleum Engineering University, Dept. 12!. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
operating a Collection 


Make Big Money Agency; whole or part 


time; no capital required. Write George H. Cole, 
Pres., 310 Waverly, Syracuse. N Y 


Money and Prizes 
forYOU 


I'm looking for some real 
live-wire boys, full of punch, 
pep and ambition to earn 
their own spending money. 


Here's your chance for the 

prizes vou've always wanted 

— Football, Radio, Skates, 

Watch, Boxing Gloves. 
Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 


The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Dept. AW, Springfield, Ohio 
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How to Speak | 
and write 


&Masterly English 


Thousands of persons make little mistakes in their every- 
day English and don't know it. As a result of thousands of 
tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average person Is only 
61% efficient in the vital points of English. In a five-min- 
ute conversation or in an av e one-page letter, from five 
to fifty errors will appear. It is surprising how many ex- 
perienced stenographers fail in spelling such common words 
as''business,'' “abbreviate,” etc. Itis astonishing how many 
business men say ‘‘between you and I" instend of ''be- 
tween you and me," and use "who" for whom,” and mis- 
pronounce the simplest words. Few know whether to use 
one or two “c's” or m's” or "r's," whether to spell words 
with “ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas in order to 
make thelr meaning absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years. But inst of going along in the old way he has ap- 
lied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of our 
anguage. He made tens of thousands of tests of his various 
devices before inventing his present method. In all his 
tests he found that the trouble with old methods is that 
points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you were 
asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules you 
never could tell what was right and what was wrong. For 
years Mr. Cody has studied the problem of creating in- 
stinctive habits of using good English. As a result of his 
experience he evolved wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique device, 
and now he places it at your disposal. This invention is 
simple, fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably em- 
cient. You do the lesson given on any page, then you see 
exactly how Mr. Cody himself would correct It. You mark 
your errors and check them in the first blank column. Next 
week you try that page again, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors, and check them in the second 
column. You see at a glance what you have learned and 
what you have failed to remember, until you have reached 
the 100% point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
expression, 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course Is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know. Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the 
mistakes you are in the habit of making, and, through con- 
stantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the fncorrect habit. There are no 
rules to memorize. There is no tedious copying. There is 
no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—BOOK ON ENGLISH 


A command of polished and effective language denotes 
education and shows culture, It wins friends and favor- 
ably impresses those with whom you come in contact. In 
business and in social life correct English gives you added 
advantages and better opportunities, while poor English 
handicaps you more than you will ever realize. And now, 
in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home—you can 
actually see yourself improve by using the 100% self-cor- 
recting method. 

Write today for our new free book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” It explains Mr. Cody's method 
in detail. Merely mail the coupon or à postal card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
911 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
entem CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH | 
| 911 Searle Building, Rochester, N.Y. | 


Please send me your Free Book "How to Speak 
Write Masterly English,” 


and | 
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entirely. By Saturday night, it seemed 
to me that I had never felt finer in my 
life. Sunday, I felt even better. By 
Monday, the very idea of doing anything 
to improve my health seemed quite 
absurd. Tuesday, I was certain I should 
call up the doctor and tell him to cancel 
the operation. Wednesday, as luck would 
have it, I picked up a newspaper in which | 
there was an account of a stormy meeting 
of a medical association due to an airing 
of opposing views on the removal of 
edu. 

The article described a heated debate | 
on the question, giving much space to one 
doctor’s contention that nobody really 
knew what human tonsils were for, and | 
that, far from being an accepted fact that 
they were useless, there was reason to 
believe that they were “‘sentinels of the 
throat, rendering great protective serv- 
ice." This doctor declared they had much 
to do with the voice, and insisted that 
ability as a singer or public speaker could 
be impaired by their fesnovel- 

At first this seemed to offer a wav out. 

I could call up the doctor and tell him | 
that I was a singer of no mean ability, and 
that I mustn't submit my voice to any 
risk. But he might be suspicious and ask 
me to sing something for him. If he were 
to hear me sing, it would only make 
him more determined than ever to 
operate. 

Somehow, this singing alibi didn't seem 
the thing. Perhaps it would be more con- | 
vincing to 'phone him and say that I was | 
quite a public speaker. Then the inner 
man, if any, seemed to say, “Aw, don't be 
such a coward. Anybody'd think vou 
were having your head cut off. . . ." 


VENTUALLY, came Thursday, and 

4 the hospital. 

Nurses, doctors, internes, the smell of | 
medicines, the whispered conversations of 
perturbed visitors, a sobbing woman, a 
distant cry. 

A nurse with a long questionnaire: Full | 
name? Age? Residence? Nearest rela- 
tive? What did your father die of? What | 
did your mother die of? When was your | 
last serious illness? 

Very cheerful. | 

An interne: “Lemme have your hand | 
for a minute. Blood test. Just a drop. | 
Thanks.” 

A young doctor: 
your heart. ... Humph . . . funny... | 
don't seem to get it. .. Oh, yes... 
well, well, well... ahem... . Ever | 
have any heart trouble?" 

[1] No.” 

“Never troubled 
breath?” 

“Not that I remember.” 

“Ankles never swell?” 

“Never.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Say, for the luvvapete, what are you 
hinting at?" [ asked nervously. 

“Nothing. It's all right,” he said, after 
a moment more of listening. 

Then entered another nurse, with an- 
other questionnaire. 

“How many suits of clothes did you 
bring?” she asked sweetly. 

This seemed a curious question. 

“Only one," I replied, quite puzzled 
and somewhat disturbed by the infer- | 
ences to be drawn. “I understood that I 
would be here only overnight.” | 


“Just want to test | 


with shortness of 


Norman 
Roch well 


Don't talk to Eric about wide open spaces. 


His idea of a real thrill is a Saturday night 
once a month in a tank town where there's 
cactus on Main Street and perhaps one 
place where they've got ice enough to sect 
a drink, good and cold. Sometimes when 
he gets a week-old newspaper from the 
coast, he has a lot of fun reading "What 
the Well-Dressed Man Will Wear." But 
his own scarred and work-stained ward- 
robe is eloquent testimony of what should 
be worn where there are bridges to build, 
mountains to scale, rattlesnakes, alkali 
and sage brush. 


On the frontiers of nations or of com 
merce, breeches, the trousers that are made 
to tuck in boots, are the standard equip» 
ment of men who do things. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip" originally was just a 
slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing intent. Today, 
the slogan is a monument to a promise kept un- 
swervingly for more than forty-six years—it 1s 


| one of the tangible differences between Dutchess 


Trousers and other trousers. 


UTCHEES 
p TROUSER? 


10? a Burton ,$ 1,02 a Rip 


WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU > 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU Siw 
OR GIVE VOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTCHESS 


Trousers & Knickers 
POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 


(*) This is one of a seres of character sketches, by famous 
Dutchess Trousers 


artists, making up the Anthology, of 
Wearers. The senes, m leaslet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches mclude 


“Going on Nmeteen" in FLAN NELS 

"Mr. Tracy of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKFRS 
“Jim will be voung Next Year" in COLLEGIATES 
“Young Whipple” m DRESS TROUSERS 

“Haw Splitter Evans" m WORK TROUSERS 

“As Good as He Looks" m SPORTTROUSERS 

“That Darn Bennett Kid” in BOY'S GOLF K NICKFRS 
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Wants to 


Double His Income 


EN, just a short time ago the three fel- 
lows above— Gill, DePries and Viles — 
were looking at earning figures just as vou are 
right now. Today they've got those earnings 
in their pockets—De Pries makes $120 a week, 
Viles has made sales of $25,000 in 2 years, 
Gill made $600 a month—simply because they 
followed the money-making plan which I now 
offer to send to you— FREE OF CHARGE! 
When I say you can average $90 a week on 
this job, I am deliberately conservative. You 
can see for yourself that with earnings as high 
as the above, it’s easy for a man to average 
$90 a week and more. And why are the big daily 
earnings possible! Because as a Fyr-Fyter rep- 
resentative vou often make 10, 50 or 100 sales 
to one customer! 


NO COMPETITION 


Here's the story in a nutshell. Asa Fvr-Fvter 
fire prevention expert, vou represent the most 
widely advertised, efhcient and complete line 
of fire-fighting equipment in the world. You 
perform a vitally needed service to every prop- 
erty owner in America—a service instantly 
recognized and appreciated. You avoid the 
competition that ordinary salesmen meet. And 
you operate in a market that has barely been 
tapped—even though hundreds of Fyr-Fyter 
men have rung up millions of dollars in sales. 
It's a dignified profession with a handsome 
salary and a wonderful future. Does your 
present job offer you that combination? 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


It will bring you a free book en- ) 
titled **Building A Permanent Income re WINI 
As A Fyr-Fyter Representative.” It rt ant 
tells you exactly is is Dor you can me 
make $90 a week. You need no ex- 
perience—we train you at home free fi rae | 
of cost. Get the full details before you cpersentale 
decide. Simply mail this coupon. 


The FYR-FYTER CO. 


1239 FYR-FYTER Bldg. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


r7**--This Free Book Shows Hour = = = 


1 
LI 
« The Fyr-Fyter Co., 1 
LI 
. 
‘ 
‘ 


: 1239 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
W Yes, send me your free book without obligating me. 
LI 
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“That’s all right," she smiled. “You 
won't be here long enough to need any 
changes. Now, how many shirts?" 

“Two,” I replied. 

“Shoes?” 

“One pair.” 

“Sets of underwear?” 

“The one I came in and one extra.” 

"Only one hat, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I replied, assuring her that I 
had been led to believe one hat was 
enough to wear to any operation, major 
or minor. 

" Socks?" she continued. 

There was something very depressing, 
not to say alarming, in this detailed in- 
ventory of my personal belongings. The 
nurse must have sensed my concern and 
bewilderment. 

"We have to take an inventor of 
ev erything every patient brings in,” she 
said, "so, jf anything is missing, we can 
check up.’ 

“Anything missing?” I repeated. “Say, 
what kind of hospital is this, anyway? J 

“Oh, the hospital is all right,” the 
nurse assured me; “but patients some- 


“times get mixed up on what they brought 


with them, and then they file claims for 
losses. So, as a matter of form, we just 
catalogue everything. Any jewelry?” 

“A watch and a ring,” I said, now very 
pale. 

“We are not responsible for v aluables,” 
she said, “unless left at the office." 

“PIL take a chance," I blurted. 


INALLY, the inventory being com- 

pleted, I sat down to await the trip 
up-stairs. My morale was anything but 
one hundred per cent. I knew that my 
operation was only a minor one, scarcel 
worthy of the name operation; but still, 
was being put through all the strain ‘of 
undergoing a major operation. 

Then white-garbed internes came with 
the white operating table. Nothing looks 
so fraught with dire possibilities as a white 
operating table. Somehow it seemed so 
unnecessary. Why, I wondered, don’t 
they let a fellow have his slight operations 
on something more cheerful in design? 

* Just climb on," said an interne. I 
climbed, and was presently being wheeled 
through what seemed about two hundred 
miles of corridors, onto an elevator, then 
off the elevator and through what seemed 
two hundred miles more. 

Then into the operating-room. How 
I would act under an anesthetic had al- 
ways puzzled me. I had always believed, 
however, that I would pass under it very 
easily. Little did I suspect I would 
classify as “a tough case," and give all 
hands a battle royal. It took the surgeon 
and his assistants one hour and ten min- 
utes to do a job that ordinarily takes about 
half an hour. 

It seems that they planned to give me 
gas up to a certain point, and then ether. 
I took three or four deep breaths of the 
gas and then dreamed a dream in which 
nine referees were counting me out. I had 
been struck with something very much 
like a sledge hammer, and was lying in 
an open held under a broiling sun w hile the 
nine umpires were counting in unison: 

“One 

Beate 

“Three!” 

“Four!” 


One of the referees—he was a par- 
ticularly big and coarse one with a black 
mustache which had a wing spread of 
about eighteen inches from tip to tip— 
put his foot on my mouth and muflled my 
feeble protest. 

p “Five” 

“Six pe 

With each count, the nine referees 
brought down their right arms, after the 
manner of all referees giving the count 
over a vanquished man. I struggled to 
say something; but the one with the big 
mustache pressed his big foot with in- 
creasing force against my mouth, shutting 
off my breath. 

“Seven!” 

I was slowly choking. 

“Eight!” 

I gurgled and writhed. 

“Nine!” 

If I didn’t get that big referee’s foot 
off my mouth inside of the next second all 
would be over! 

“T-t-t-t-t-t . . . 


UDDENLY, I became semi-conscious. 
Believe it or not, the hallucination had 
been so vivid, so seemingly real that it 
had evidently brought me “out of the 
gas.” I found myself sitting up and 
struggling with several attendants, and 
facing the surgeon. 
“Just push him back,” 
ordered. 

“Wait!” I commanded, now perfectly 
conscious of what was going on about me. 
“Doctor,” I pleaded, “I don’t mind the 
operation; but there are nine—" I began; 
and then, as my senses cleared a little 
more, the realization came over me that 
the nine referees were a dream. 

“What is it you wanted to say ?" smiled 
the surgeon. 

“Oh, never mind,” I replied, -sinking 
back resignedly. “Go ahead with the 
anesthetic." 

Then, as I was informed later, they cut 
out the gas and gave me'ether. The next 
thing I knew I was in my cot, recovering 
consciousness. 

I knew nothing of the operation. I 
had no idea whether the surgeon had 
removed my tonsils or not. And my chief 
concern was whether he had removed the 
nine referees. 

"Where are they?" I demanded, 
weakly. 

“Up-stairs,” replied the nurse. “Do 
you want to see them?" 

“T should say not,” I replied. 

But she doesn't know to this day that 
I didn't mean what she meant. 

“The doctors say you gave them a 
terrible fight," said the nurse some hours 
later. ''They gave you enough ether to 
put a half-dozen men to sleep. It's funny 
about some people. They thought thev 
might have to put you away like they did 


” 


the surgeon 


‘the man in 709. They gave him gas, but he 


never noticed it. Then they gave him 
ether, and all it did was to make him 
quarrelsome. Finally, they had to put 
him out with four ounces of chloroform. 
And it was only a slight operation, like 
yours, too.” 

“Only a slight operation,” I mumbled. 

“Uhuh,” she grunted. 

And, of course, she was right. 

Still, it wasn’t so much the operation. 
It was the things that came with it. 
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The Man Behind the 
Voice 
(Continued from page 51) 


„meet many people of many. kinds. He had 

what you might call “a taste for human 
nature.” He enjoyed talking to people, 
seeing them smile, feeling that he had 
“registered” in their minds, and perhaps 
in their hearts. All of which is something 
for you to remember when you hear him 
over the air. 

During one of his intervals between 
jobs he found himself in New York; and 
as he wanted to stay there he consulted 
the "Help Wanted" columns in the daily 
papers, and learned that Station WJZ 
needed an announcer. 

“That was one of the few kinds of work 
I never had tackled," he said, in telling 
me the story. "I was curious to know 
what it was hike, so I applied for the posi- 
tion. There were three hundred appli- 
cants, but I managed to get it.” 

“How?” I asked. 

* Well," he said, "the first thing Mr. 
Popenoe, the studio manager, wanted to 
know was whether I had a good speaking 
voice. That is always the first considera- 
tion. You may fill the bill in every other 
respect; but if you haven't a good voice— 
one that will be good through the micro- 
phone—you are worse than useless as a 
radio announcer. 

“On the other hand, you may have a 
perfect speaking voice; but if vou make a 
slip in grammar or in pronunciation, thou- 
sands of listeners-in notice it. An aston- 
"ishing number of them write, telephone, 
or even telegraph to the station, com- 
plaining about it. 


** TUST think of the immense variety of 

featuresonour radio programs! Forthe 
musical numbers there are composers of all 
nationalities. Even the musicians them- 
selves often have almost unpronounceable 
names. Yet we hare to pronounce them! 
We must use musical terms also. 

“Then, there are the speakers, who talk 
on every conceivable subject, from bank- 
ing to how to bring up babies. The an- 
nouncer often has to make a few prefatory 
remarks. He should be able to do this 
without at the same time making a fool of 
himself through ignorance. 

“T often have to report, to the radio 
audience, some outside event; a big din- 
ner, for example, where there are to be 
distinguished speakers. I know that on 
the published radio program, the after- 
dinner speeches are scheduled to begin at, 
say, nine o'clock in the evening. I am 
there promptly, seated at the microphone 
I am to use; probably in a corner back of 
the speakers’ table, where I can see and 
hear everything. 

“When nine o'clock. comes, the an- 
nouncer at our studio informs the radio 
listeners that the next number on our 
program will be this dinner. I know that 
he has done this. I realize that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of them are sitting 
expectantly at their receiving sets. Yet l 
can sce that the prospective speakers 
haven't reached even the dessert course! 
They won't begin talking for at least ten 
minutes. 


Only strong, live, clean-looking hair is healthy 


You can keep your hair 


thick and healthy 


JT HERE are just two common 
ills of the hair: dandruff— 
an actual scalp infection; and 
thinning hair—due to the slowing 
down of scalp circulation. 

Both these ills can be com- 
batted, can as a rule be com- 
pletely overcome, even though 
of long standing: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair aud 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud's Eau 

de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Comb and brush your hair while still 


moist. It will lie smoothly just the way 
you want it. 


At the very first touch of Ed. 
Pinaud's your scalp will begin to 
tingle and glow. And your hair— 


too long dull, sick-looking— will 
after only a few days begin to 
look every bit as clean, as live, as 
vigorous as it feels! 


For Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed 
to promote hair health —destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active nourishing circulation. 


Make this care of your scalp 
as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


Get Ed. Pinaud's Eau de Quinine 
today at any drug store or depart- 
ment store. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York— sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD' 


Eau de Quinine 
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to learn ELECTRICITY; 


at Home, in Spare Time! ^ 


Here's Bia News for men 


"a 


f 


interested in Electricity— 
men earning less than $10 
a week. Here's the QUICK- 
EST way to an Electrical EXPERT'S job at $60 
to $125 a week. The first announcement of our 
new, rapid, simplified way to train you at home 
in spare time, with Lessons, Job-Tickets and Out- 
fits. Lessons which take the mystery out of Elec- 
trical principles— 
Job-Tickets which ap- 
ply what you learned 
in lessons, and give 
you step-by-step 
directions for doing 
actual Electrical 
work. Outfits of 
standard tools and 
necessary materials 
with which to DO 
THE JOB. 
Read this sen- 
g sational announce- 
ment. IT OPENS 


the WAY TO A 


- Slant on 
—QUICK! 
fur- 
fits: 
lace 
wir- 


ing Equipm 

3. y ae 

2 Bell wiring equipment 
- Voltmeter and C, 

5. Transformer 


5 Radio Receiving Set 


tandard Power Motor 


Included 


I send it to you “knock-down” with job-tickets for 
wiring the field and the armature. For chan: ing 
the voltage. For converting it to a Generator 
The same kind of work they pay experts big sai- 
aries for doing 


Success for You in Electricity — 
or Your Money Refunded! 


When we accept your enrollment for tbis wonder- 
ful home-instruction in Electricity we give you an 
agreement in writing that we will belp you find a 
well-paid Electrical po- 
sition within 60 days 
after you finish, or every 
penny you have paid will 
be refunded. 


to Start! 


Find out first if 
yo! like Electri- 
cal work —find 
out if our LES- 


SONS and JOB- 
TICKETS are 
easy to master 
START WITH 
THE COUPON be- 
low, We will send you 
Five (5) Job- Tickets 
absolutely FREE the 
same material sent to new 
students when they pay their 
money to enroll to prove that 
YOU ean learn at home in your 
spare time—to prove this training 
is honest, complete and simple 
Chief Engineer DUNLAP 


Electrical Division 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. E-81, Drexel Ave. and 
58th St., Chicago 


See eee ee 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Chief Engineer DUNLAP i 
Electrical Division, American School, Dept. E-81 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St., CHICAGO 

send me, please, 5 Job-Tickets, absolutely Free, 
and facts about the great Electrical business. 


Free Job 
Service 
We ean 
often ald 
students 
to find a 

iner's 


a Name 


PBB Street No 


| everything. 
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“What am Í to do? Am I simply to tell 
all those expectant listeners that they 
must 'stand by' until they hear the toast- 
master start things moving? Not at all. 
It is up to me to fill in the gap. 

“T can tell my hearers something about 
the organization that is giving the banquet 
and aie it is being given. I can describe 
the banquet hall; tell what the guests have 
had to eat; what band or orchestra is 
furnishing the music; how the guests of 
honor are seated at the chief table. In 
short, I can try to bring the whole picture 
before that distant audience, so that they 
will feel almost as if they themselves were 
present. 

“An announcer should be able to do 
something more than merely to say in a 
clear voice, ‘The next number on our pro- 
gram will be—' whatever it happens to 
be. If an emergency comes—and they 
come often enough to make things inter- 
esting for him—he must be able to meet it 
acceptably. 


B HEN President Coolidge was in- 

augurated I reported the event for our 
radio audience. As the Senate Chamber is 
one of the few places in whicha microphone 
never has been allowed, I couldn't de- 
scribe the indoor ceremonies, but I was to 
report what took place in front of the 
Capitol. 

“WEAF also had installed equipment 
and was to broadcast the proceedings. 
Naturally, we were rivals. Radio is dif- 
ferent from anything else. If you don't 
like what you are getting from one station, 
you don't have to listen to it. Without 
leaving your chair, you can turn the dials 
and get another station. We were 
eager to find out when WEAF was go- 
ing to start broadcasting, because we 
wanted to be on the air [m I figured 
that if I could get people's attention, and 
could keep them interested, they would 
go on listening to me. And of course, that's 
what every station wants—the largest 
audience. 

*[ had one of my assistants scouting 
around, to pick up any possible informa- 
tion about the other broadcaster's inten- 
tions. I didn't want to start sooner than 
was necessary, because I would have to 
manufacture my talk until the actual 
inaugural ceremony, which wouldn't last 
more than about fifteen minutes. 

** As it turned out, in order to beat the 
other fellow to it, I had to talk for more 
than one solid hour! And if you think it 
is easy to keep up a steady stream of talk 
for that length of time, just try it." 

* What did you talk about?" I asked. 

* Everything, from hats to history!" he 
declared. “I told what the weather was 
like; described the immense throng of 
people, and how the great plaza in front 
of the Capitol seemed to be literally paved 
with hats. I told interesting historical 
facts about the Capitol itself, and about 
other inaugurals. 

“I described little incidents which were 
occurring around me. I was hanging onto 
one of the pillars, with my microphone in 
one hand, and had a wonderful view of 
Once, happening to look 
across toward the Senate Office Building, 
Isaw a man running along the roof. From 
where I stood, it seemed as if he was on 
the narrow peak of a gable, for one couldn't 
we the flat surface of the roof beyond him. 

So I described how he looked, up there 


against the sky, as if he might be killed by 
a single misstep. Then, after building up 
the suspense for a few minutes, I laughed 
and said, ‘It’s all right! He didn’t fall off! 
You needn't worry about him.’ 

“That little incident," Brokenshire 
added, with a touch of pride, “brought 
dozens of letters from all over the country. 

“ But here's a funny thing,” he went on. 
“Of course I would explain occasionally 
that the President was still in the Senate 
Chamber, where the preliminary cere- 
monies were in progress. And yet there 
were a few people who wrote to our station 
afterward and said, ‘Why did you have 
your announcer talk so long? We were 
waiting to hear the President! 

“I don't know," he laughed, “whether 
they thought I was holding up the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Coolidge in order to hear 
myself talk! I wish I knew what they did 
think. Certainly, I was more anxious than 
they were to have him supplant me. 

“Te is because the announcer does have 
to do considerable talking, and on his own 
initiative, that he must have a reasonably 
good education. The more he knows, the 
more interesting he will be to his audience 
—and the fewer ‘breaks’ he will make. 

“He must be tactful, too. He has to 
deal with the hundreds of people who 
sing, or play, or talk over the radio. Many 
of them are facing a microphone for the 
first time; and nine out of ten of these 
first-timers are almost unbelievably nerv- 
ous. Many of them are temperamental to 
begin with. If they are not made to feel 
at their ease, or if angohing happens to 
irritate them, the whole thing will be a 
failure. So the announcer must be able 
to ‘handle with care’ all sorts of human 
beings. 


Uc ELL,” he continued, “to go back to 

my own experience: the three hun- 
dred applicants were tried out, first to 
see pr am they had a good ‘microphone 
voice.’ Some of those who survived that 
test were then eliminated on the score of 
education. Only about a dozen of us re- 
mained in the running. 

“Each of us was next required to talk, 
for about ten minutes, through the micro- 
phone. We did not go on the air. Our 
voices simply went from the microphone, 
through the amplifier, to the receiving set 
here in the studio. That is the method 
used in all tests and rehearsals. 

“Each of us chose his own subject and 
followed his own notion of how to talk. 
This is a good way of bringing out any 
defects a speaker may have. If he hesi- 
tates, repeats, keeps saying 'er—er,' or 
fumbles for words, he will be marked off 
the list long before his ten minutes are 
up. 

"[ was lucky enough to survive all 
these tests," laughed Brokenshire, “‘so I 
got the position. For a week or two I 
simply spent my time watching and listen- 
ing to what went on in the studio. Then 
I was allowed to make a few plain, routine 
announcements myself. And so, gradu- 
ally, I worked into the job." 

It is evident, from Brokenshire's story, 
that a first-class radio announcer must be 
able to do more than merely say, “The 
next number on our program," and so 
forth. In fact, in most studios the an- 
nouncer must be able to be the next num- 
ber on the program. 

Even in the best-managed broadcasting 
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stations accidents do sometimes happen. 
For instance, an artist, or a speaker, ma 
be late; or may fail to come at all. 
This does occur occasionally, even though 
all prospective performers are solemnly 
warned that the numbers must move 
strictly according to schedule. 

Whatever the emergency is, there must 
be no break in the program. If a promised 
feature “‘turns up missing" someone must 
be on hand to fill in. Far this reason, 
various members of the staff are picked 
because they have some “‘parlor trick” 
which can be turned to account. 

Many announcers are trained singers, 
pianists, or musicians of some sort. One 
nizht, at WEAF, the artists who were to 
furnish an hour's entertainment were pre- 
vented by a severe storm from reaching 
the studio. The members of the staff who 
were on duty at the time got together and 

ut on a program which brought dozens of 
elter of approval. Before going into the 
radio field, some of these “‘pinch-hitters” 
had been professional singers. Others had 
been pianists or violinists. This ability to 
do one's bit in a crisis is an important 
asset in a radio studio. 

'There is one other asset, without which 
a person is not likely to get a job as an 
announcer. Sometimes a man who hasn't 
it may be given a chance, because he does 
possess other desirable qualities. But if he 
hasn't the one I am referring to—person- 
ality—he never will become a topnotcher. 

As Mr. McClelland, manager at WEAF, 
said to me: "When anyone goes on the 
air, his personality—or his lack of it—is 
felt almost as strongly as if you met him 
face to face. An announcer who doesn't 
have warmth and individuality may do 
for the routine stuff, but he never will be 
a star." 

Evidently this job of radio announcin 
is not so simple as one might think. A 
man must have the right kind of voice; he 
must be well educated; he must, if possible, 
have cultivated some talent, so that he 
can “fill in;" he must be quick to think 
and to see; he must be able to “make 
talk" which will entertain his unseen audi- 
ence; and he must have a personality that 
will win our liking. 


N RETURN for all this, what pay does 

he receive? And what can he ook for- 
ward to, in the way of advancement? 

In one of the big city stations, even a 
star announcer can scarcely hope to re- 
ceive more than seventy-five dollars a 
week. A beginner at one of these stations 
receives about forty-five dollars a week. 
These salaries seem low, compared with 
those paid to men who are successful in 
other lines of work. 

There is, to be sure, some chance of 
advancement. Phillips Carlin, who has 
been one of the most popular announcers 
at WEAF, is acting now as assistant 
studio manager. Haupt, another an- 
nouncer, is "building" the musical pro- 
grams. In this field, as in all others, it is 
hard “to keep a good man down." Yet 
the opportunities to climb are not so many 
nor so big, as in most of those other fields. 

With all this in my mind, I said to 
Brokenshire: “You are young. I suppose 
you are ambitious. You probably could 
earn more money in some other kind of 
work. What is there in this job that holds 
you?" 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “PI tell 


MASTERS OF 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Andrew Carnegie 


The tense, steel silhouette stretching 
high against the sky; the mighty net- 
work bridge that binds two distant 
shores; glistening, ribbon-like rails 
stretching across the continent; mon- 
ster steam-belching steeds whose 
racing wheels pound out their rhyth- 


mic song of achievement; all acclaim 


the reign of steel, and mark the vision of men whose fore- 
sight and enterprise gave it birth and development. Among 
these, the humble bobbin-boy who fought his way up to 
"iron-master," captain of industry and benefactor, ever will 
rank commandingly as a master of achievement. 


James Crossley Eno 


He, too, was a man endowed with a 
great vision. His doctrine of Health 
for Success, and his well-known 
preparation ENO, for over half a 
century have been 
ences in the promotion of health 
and happiness, ambition and energy 
in the civilized world. 


powerful influ- 


“The fight always goes to the fit.” 


—Sayings by JAMES CROSSLEY ENO 


So many people feel just “middlin’” —not bad, but not really “fit.” 
They may never realize how much better they might feel, how 


much further in life they might A how much 

e stimulation, 
born of the internal cleanliness that ENO in a 
little water or orange juice induces, comes as a 


easier achievement might become. 


revelation to most people. 


ENO is a gentle, harmless, sparkling, health. 
drink which encourages the natural processes of 
elimination. Neither a tonic nor an intoxicant, 
ENO is an energizing ally for those who k 
handy while at their work. Taken at the first 
signs of “slowing-up” it tends to restore one's 


ardor and vivacity. 


Children, too, like ENO; it tastes good and 


keeps them in good condition. 


2 EFFERVESCEN 7 


-ENO- 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


At all Druggists 
HANDY SIZE 75c 


HOUSEHOLD SIZE $1.25 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 


Sales cAgents : 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. INC. 
NEW YORK * TORONTO + SYDNEY * WELLINGTON 
Copyright 1926, by J. C. ENO, LTD. 
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“See that bottle? 


It means no dandruff 
in 10 days!” 


HAT'S a pretty strong statement. But it’s true. We 
make only ove claim for this product. We claim it 
will put an end to dandruff and itching scalp—in 10 
days. If you use occasionally thereafter, your dandruff 
won't come back. 
And we don't ask you to buy a bottle just on our say-so. 
There's a written guarantee in each package. At the 
end of 10 days your scalp must be free from dandruff. 
If not, write us and get your money back by return mail. 
We'll take your word. 


Perhaps you think this offer a bit rash. But that's all 
right. We've tested this product for 4 years— on several 
thousand people who had dandruff. We know what it 
will do. 

It is estimated that dandruff causes 70% of all loss of hair. 

We make several products. So be sure to ask for the 
Van Ess Special Dandruff Massage. It comes in a bottle 
with our patented rubber massaging cap. Your druggist 
gives you the money-back warrant. 


P. S.—It also keeps the hair well- groomed 


ony N ES ` 
VA pecial 


Da“ V Massage 


you. In the first place, Z like it! I get a 
thrill out of it! Every time I talk over the 
air, I have a sort of double vision. One 
is a picture of an immense gathering of 
e jy a crowd so vast that vou can't see 
where it ends; millions of human beings, 
all of them listening to my voice. 

“The other is a constantly shifting 
picture of individuals: sick people, lying 
in bed, with a radio receiving set close by; 
old ladies and white-haired old men; young 
people, waiting to dance to the music I am 
announcing; a business man—the famous 

‘tired business man'—eager to forget his 
work and his worries. 

“You know," he interrupted himself, 

“we announcers—some oflus, at least — 
have a sort of trade-mark, which we use 
in introducing ourselves and our programs; 
a special formula for greeting our audi- 
ence. When one of us has identified him- 
self with his particular formula, no other 
announcer would think of using the same 
formula. It would be like infringing on a 
trade-mark. 

“When I was beginning to establish 
myself as an announcer, I decided to have 
my individual way of greeting my audi- 
ence. It took me a long time to decide 
how I should do this. I wanted something 
which I could use, morning, noon, or 
night; something that would j^ informal, 
and yet courteous. 

"When I tried to imagine what I 
would say if I were speaking to a group of 
my own personal friends—which is the 
way I feel about my radio audience—I 
found that a involuntarily said, ‘How do 
you do?” So I adopted as my ‘trade- 
mark’: ‘How do you do? This is Station 
WIZ; Brokenshire announcing.’ 

“Even if I did not give my name now, 
thousands of listeners-in would recognize 
my voice and my ‘trade-mark.’ I geta 
real ‘kick’ out of knowing this, because it 
implies a friendly contact with all these 
people. 


NOTHER reason why I like the job 
is because it is fascinating in its va- 
riety. Some of the greatest artists and 
many of the most interesting people in the 
whole world come to the studio. I have 
introduced scores of them to our hearers. 
It is an extraordinary experience to get a 
‘close-up’ of these famous people. 

"An announcer puts in a long day. 
Sometimes it is a monotonous one. But 
not a week goes by that I don't have some- 
thing unusual to cover. I see and hear, 
at close range, people and events that 
the whole country is interested in. 

"As to the question about whether 
there is any future in it, whether it will 
lead to anything better, I can tell vou my 
own experience. I cannot conceive of any 
other way in which I could have built up 
as wide a reputation and have gained as 
many friends. I don't intend to be a radio 
announcer all my life! And, whatever I 
decide to do later on, reputation and 
friends will be worth a great deal to me in 
a practical business way. I have already 
received several good offers, entirely as a 
result of my work here. Some of these 
days,” he laughed, “I shall receive one 
which I shall accept." 

I have asked various announcers what 
part of their job is the least pleasant, and 
what part they enjoy most. They were 
practically unanimous in saying that i it is 
a bore to announce the tea music, or 
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The Man Behind the Voice, by ALLAN HARDING 


He digs deep 
lo protect your 
purse and pryper 


dinner music, at a restaurant. That's the 
sort of thing they call “routine stuff." It 
requires nothing from them, except to 
repeat the stock phrase about * ‘the next 
number on our program," and to keep on 
naming the restaurant and the station; 
none of which is very exhilarating. 


ONE day, at WEAF, I was talking 
with some of the announcers. They 
are interesting and likable. You would 
enjoy meeting them. 

“Are you sorry to give up announc- 
ing?” I said to Carlin. 

“Oh, r m keeping some of it!" he said 
eagerly. “I like it too much to give it up 
entirely. But as for tea music—I’ll be 
glad if I never again have to see the inside 
of a fashionable restaurant at five o'clock 
in the afternoon! I hate getting up in 
front of a crowd of people and saying 
*BI—bI—bI—bl' into a microphone. They 
look you over as if you were a specimen 
from the Zoo." 

“What part of the work do you chaps 
like best?” I asked. 

With scarcely a moment’s hesitation, 
they all began to talk at once. And their 
unanimous verdict was this: They are 
happiest when they can combine announc- 

and reporting. 

mif an announcer has to broadcast a 
description of some event, his work is 
almost like that of a newspaper reporter. 
Suppose he covers some big happening 
in the field of sports; a political conven- 
tion; the inauguration of a state governor 
or of the President. 

Like the newspaper reporter, he must 
describe what happens. But he must do 
it instantly. He can't take time to choose 
his words or to frame his sentences care- 
fully. Things may be moving so fast that 
he can hardly keep up with them. Yet he 
mustn't let his audience miss a single item 
that is essential. Then there may come 
two or three minutes when nothing much 
is going on. During such an interval, a 
newspaper reporter can be writing out 
notes of what has already happened. But 
the radio reporter mustn't stop talking 
for even a minute! He must improvise. 
And he can't leave his microphone in order 
to hunt up something interesting. He 
must be quick to see, quick to think, and 
quick to speak. There is severe strain in 
it. But it is exciting, and they like it. 

I doubt, however, if any radio an- 
nouncer would stick to the job very long if 
it were not for the wonderful ‘‘come- 
back" he gets. It wouldn't be much fun, 
just talking into space, no matter if the 
announcers did have interesting things to 
talk about! It is the Auman response, 
warm and living and personal, that keeps 
them wedded to their microphones. 

The day I just spoke of, when I was 
gossiping with the announcers at WEAF, 
we were grouped around Carlin's desk. 
On it lay a pile of letters; his mail for that 
one day. Some of the envelopes were 
blue, pink, lavender! Others bore, in one 
corner, the printed names of business 
firms. 

Every popular announcer receives thou- 
sands of these letters. With apologies to 
the ladies, I am compelled to say that 
some of these epistles are no credit to 
feminine good sense. 

One scarcely knows what to think of a 
woman who will write every day to a man 
she never has seen, and whom she knows 


All the “digging deep” this weather- 
proof paint requires is the mining 
ofthe metal lead from which white- 
lead is made. Stretch the time be- 
tween paintings, save your money 
— and your house — with pure 
white-lead paint. 


T would be worth digging deep in your 

wallet to buy the beauty and protection 
contained in every brushful of pure white- 
lead paint. But you don't have to! Any vet- 
eran painter, any thrifty home-owner, will 
tell you that paint made of pure white-lead 
gives the most economical surface protection 
your money can buy. 


Here's what you get when you use Dutch 
Boy white-lead : 
1. A paint made from the metal lead. That's 


quality — the kind that endures. 


2. A paint that withstands all weather without 
cracking or chipping. That means long wear 


— the kind of wear that does away with 
the needless expense of scraping and 
burning off old pigmentevery time you 
repaint. This is an extremely impor- 
tant point often overlooked. 


3. A paint that spreads easily, quickly. Less 
labor, of course, a better job — and 
more money saved. 


4. A paint that covers and hides with fewer 
coats. You save again, both the surface 


and the bankroll. 


5. A paint that can be colored to any desired 
shade or tint, and one that holds that color 
indefinitely. Still another saving, not 
only in money, but in the appearance 
of your house as the years roll by. 


Each one of these five advantages in 
itself is sufficient reason for you to specify 
and use Dutch Boy white-lead paint. But 
there’s still a sixth. 


6. Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed in 
the exact quantity, color and consis- 
tency for the job that is to be done — 
inside or outside, a big job or an odd job. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Every pail or keg of white-lead bearing the 
Dutch Boy trademark is a guaranteed all- 
lead product, made from the metal lead. 


A money-saving paint book free 


“Decorating the Home” brings you sug- 
gestions and exact formulas for mixing and 
coloring pure Dutch Boy white-lead paint 
for every kind of painting job to be done 
around a house. Many illustrations in full 
color showing unusual wall effects, color 
chips and attractive interiors and exteri- 
ors. Just address your request for your 
copy to our Department of Decoration, in 
care of our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Sr. 


Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Ave. 


Boston, 131 State Se. 
Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. 
Cleveland, 
820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 
722 Chestnut St. 485 California St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphi) jun T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
37 Chestnut St. 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 
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Six-room House No. 623 
Designed for tbe Service Department 
of American Face Brick Association, 


Build for today ~for 
tomorrow~ for twenty 
years from now ~ 
with FACE BRICK 


OW — before you start building at all—is the 
time to look ahead twenty years or more. 
You have a right to expect rising property values in 
your neighborhood. But make sure that the house you 
are providing for the security and comfort of your 
family is not going to depreciate with the years. 
Build of Face Brick —the permanent building mate- 
rial. Then you may be sure that every rise in prop- 
erty values will be more than sustained by the real 


value of your home. 


And Face Brick offers you a range of exquisite ef- 
fects in color and texture that will give class and indi- 
viduality to your home as no other material. 


The"Story of Brick” contains much valuable infor- 
mation. You should have it. Sent free. 


'THESE BOOKS HELP YOU BUILD A BETTER HOME 


"Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
Issued in four booklets showing 3 to 
4-room houses, 5-room houses,6-room 
houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The 
entire set for one dollar; and any one 
of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 
complete working drawings at nomi- 
nal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty" contains 50 
designs of two-story six-room Face 


Brick houses, representing a wide 
variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements, selected from 350 
designs submitted in a nation-wide 
Architectural Competition. Sent for 
50 cents. Complete working drawings 
for these houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires," a most attractive 
fireplace book, with many designs, 
gives full directions for fireplace con- 
struction, Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 
pairing and painting by veneering the 
old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1736 Peoples Life Building - Chicago, Illinois 
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only by his voice. When she begins these 
letters with an impassioned “Dearest,” 
and encloses effusions in burning but 
badly chosen rhyme, it is, to put it mildly, 
rather poor taste. 

Amazing numbers of women do write 
such letters to radio announcers. They 
assert, not only their willingness but also 
their grim determination to marry ‘‘the 
man behind the voice.” They threaten to 
commit suicide, if the party of the second 
part declines these matrimonial overtures. 

They send their photographs; and they 
beg for the announcer’s photograph in 
return. The day I was at WEAF. a wom- 
an from Boston had waited two hours in 
the reception-room, determined to get an 
autographed photograph of her favorite— 
who happens to be a married man with a 
family. 

Photographs are occasionally sent in 
response to requests—but not when the 
demand comes from a silly, sentimental 
woman! Usually no notice is taken of 
letters from women of that type. The 
people who do receive a response are likely 
to be the sick, the old, the boys and girls, 
or a person who has something sincere, 
sensible, and interesting to say. 

There are countless letters from people 
of these latter types. And they are the 
ones which are prized by announcers. 
These letters are answered. Sometimes 
the result is a regular correspondence; 
perhaps, eventually, a personal meeting 
and a genuine friendship. A letter of ap- 
preciation from a business man is almost 
always treasured. 


TO ME, all of those letters were intensely 
interesting. Even in those from “fool 
women” I could read a pathos which dis- 
armed my criticism. Perhaps they are 
lonely: heart-hungry for companionship, 
friendship, affection. Hungry, too, for a 
breath of romance in the dry atmosphere 
of their commonplace lives. 

To you, the announcer’s voice may be 
only a pleasant but passing incident in 
your life with all its satisfying interests. 

ut to those lonely souls, it is like the 
sound of a key unlocking the door of their 
solitary prison. By some trick of the mind 
they apparently blot out all the rest of the 
great audience and imagine that the voice 
is speaking only to them. 

In these letters, I repeatedly read things 
like this: “I received your message to 
me, over the air last night. I knew it was 
meant for me alone.” 

Perfectly absurd, of course! But it is 
one of the human dramas, in which the 
radio announcer involuntarily plays a 
leading rôle. 

Speaking of women, I am reminded of 
one more interesting fact: This field of 
radio announcing is one of the few lines 
of work which is practically free from 
feminine competition. There are verv, 
very few women announcers. And—again 
with apologies to the ladies—nobody 
seems to want more of them in this field. 
Their voices and their manner of speaking 
are not so satisfactory over the micro- 
phone as the voice and the manner of 
men. The very qualities which make them 
charming in face-to-face conversation pre- 
vent them from “getting across" to a 
radio audience. So this 1s one phase of 
modern life where the men wear all the 
laurels. 
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“ASSURING 
BUSINESS 


PROFITS” 


Six basic attributes to 
business success; 


The single factor that 
controls an executive's 
progress; 

A plan that will make 
any business earn a 
cash profit every 30 
days; 

How to choose men for 
various types of work; 


A suggestive plan that 
may easily be worth 
hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, to any business; 


How to plan purchas- 
ing; 
How to reduce the cost 


to make; 


A plan that takes the 
guesswork and uncer- 
tainty out of advertis- 
ing; 

The most important 
thing in selling: 


A collection plan that 
culs losses; 


How to judge the busi- 
ness weather; 


How to judge invest- 
ment opportunities; 


How to create an estate, 
instantly; 


And a score of other 
ideas that you can 
apply directly to your 
work to speed progress 
and increase profits! 


B. C. FORBES 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Publishers of 
FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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" ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS" 


How to run any business on a big business basis 


FREE for ten days' examination 


A New Business Book written by a man 
who heads a $25,000,000 corporation 
who directs 1000 salesmen 
who manages 26 great factories 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr., President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


Ten years ago a voung man started a new business 
in a highly competitive field. His capital consisted of 
an idea, $10,000 borrowed from friends—and an en- 
tirely new philosophy of business control. His older 
and stronger competitors laughed! 


Last summer he bought outright five of the oldest 
and strongest concerns in his field. 


Astonishing Success—in 10 short years! 


To-day James H. Rand, Jr.—not yet 40 years old— 
controls the Rand Kardex Bureau, a $25,000,000 
corporation. He directs a force of over 1000 salesmen 
who distribute the product of 26 manufacturing 
plants. His customers number into the hundreds of 
thousands. He sells in every country where business 
is done. 


In ten short years he has built one of the most re- 
markable businesses in commercial history. His 
methods are being studied to-day by the keenest 
minds in America. Experienced and successful busi- 
ness men are amazed at the remarkable simplicity 
and effectiveness of his methods. To Mr. Rand alone, 
there is nothing startling about his success. It has 
been the natural result of applying certain basic laws 
—much like adding 2 and 2 to get 4. 


And now, he has outlined this new philosophy of 
business—these basic and immutable laws, many of 
them never before written—in a book that promises 
to be recognized as the most remarkable business 


book of a decade. 


For Every Man in Business 


It makes no difference whether you are clerk or cor- 
poration president, whether the business vou are in 
is a corner store or a world wide corporation; this re- 
markable book will give an entirely new trend to 
your business thinking. 


Mr. Rand's immutable laws are fundamental and 
can be applied directly to solve the daily problems of 
every business—to save time—to lower costs—to in- 
crease sales—to assure profits 


Speeds Your Progress; Makes Profits Certain 


It makes no difference whether you are just starting 
your business career, or whether you have already 
achieved a degree of success—‘‘Assuring Business 
Profits" will cut months and years of lost motion 
from your personal progress. 


The same fundamental laws that have enabled 
James H. Rand, Jr., to accomplish in months what 
others have striven for years to gain—will help you 
to make steady and definite progress during every 
hour you spend at business! 


The same plan of control that has enabled Mr. 
Rand to make steady progress—to make a cash pro- 
fit every business period, in good years and bad— 
can be applied directly to your business to make it 
earn a cash profit every 50 days. 


Your Money— Making it Work for You 


Nor does Mr. Rand stop with the laws which save 
your time—speed your progress—and increase your 
profits in business. He shows you how to put these 


profits to work so that they will earn for you as they 
should. 


He shows you how to capitalize your own earning 
power and how to protect and increase this capitali- 
zation. He shows you how to judge investment op- 
portunities, how to map out and follow the road that 
will lead you directly to financial independence. 


Examine “Assuring Business Profits" — Free! 


Will you stake an hour of your time against the prob- 
ability of cutting months and vears of lost motion 
from vour personal progress—of adding thousands of 
dollars to your profits? 


Then fill in the coupon below and mail it NOW! 


It will bring “Assuring Business Profits" for 10 
days’ examination without cost or obligation. You 
may read it and apply Mr. Rand's principles—to 
test the practical time-saving and money-making 
value of his ideas in your own work. Then—if you are 
not satisfied that it is the best investment you have 
ever made—return it, and you owe nothing! 


Decide now to speed your business progress. Mail the Coupon— TODAY! 
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and increase my profits. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Date tse 


A right! Send me a copy of the new 270 page book “Assuring Business Profits," by James H. 
Rand, Jr., for ten days’ free examination. I will either return it to vou at your expense, without 
further obligation to me, or will remit $5.00 in full payment for the book and a yearly subscription to 
Forbes Magazine (published twice a month) which will furnish me with the facts, forecasts, reviews 
and investment suggestions which will enable me to apply Mr. Rand's methods to speed my progress 


AM 


Address: o eL e Boe Searels - 
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Eighth Street, a trading Mecca for the farm families of Boone County 


Could the Merchants of | 


more Business— 


N BOONE, IOWA, the merchants have discovered 
a business idea which enables them to almost 
double their trade volume. 


What is this idea? Is it something that mer- 
chants in other towns can profit by? Or are the mer- 
chants of Boone more progressive than those in other 
communities— your own community, for example? 

But what have the merchants in Boone done? 


A 4096 Farm Trade 


Well, last year the 6 drug stores in Boone did 25 
per cent of their total business with the farm families 
of Boone County. The 27 grocery stores, not to be 
outdone, did a 40 per cent farm testes and fully 
50 per cent of the merchandise sold by the 5 hard- 
ware stores went to farmers. Other types of retail 
stores that reporta thriving farm trade during 1925are: 


8 clothing stores . . 40% 10auto agencies . . . 20% 
8 radio and music stores 50% 3 auto accessory stores 50% 


So Fere is the idea that the merchants of Boone 
have kit upon—they have found that by making an 
energetic drive for farm trade, business can be in- 
creased anywhere from 20 to 50 per cent. For today 
farmers have money to spend and they are spending it. 


A Plan to Increase Farm Trade 


Progressive merchants in other towns have ap- 
parently hit on the same idea. Many of them report 
that farm trade bulks surprisingly large in their total 
business —and perhaps dus is due in large measure 
to a plan which Farm & Fireside, The National Farm 
Magazine, has made available to retail merchants. 

Farm & Fireside, reaching more than a million of 
the better farm homes throughout the country, has 
worked out a detailed merchandising idea for se- 
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TIE to these products 


Absorbine 


Aermotor Company (Auto-Oiled 
Windmills) 
Ajax Motor Cars 
Alabastine 
American Fence 
American Gas Machine Co., The 
—" Kitchenkook Stoves” 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
American Tobacco Co. (Tuxedo) 
Andrea, Inc., “iD; 
(Fada Radio) 
Anthony Fence 


Appleton Wood Saws 

Atkins Silver Steel Saws 

Atwater Kent Radios 

Bag Balm 

Bassick "" Alemite” 

Bean Spray Pump & Spraving 
Equipment 

Blacchford' s Calf Meal 

Boss Stoves and Ovens 

Brown's Beach Jackets 

Buckeve Incubators 

Buescher Band Instruments 

Buick Motor Cars 

Burpee's Seeds 

Burroughs Adding Machine 

“California Lemons” 

Caloric Furnaces 


Centaur Tractors 

Certo (Surejell) 

Chesebrough Products (Vaseline) 

Chevrolet Motor Cars 

Chicago Flexible Shafr Co. (Clip- 
ping & Shearing Machines) 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Colgate's Toilet Preparations 

Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk 

Colt’s Patent Firearms 

Conkey’s Poultry Remedy 

Conn Band Instruments 

Corn Products Retning Co. 
(Karo) 

Crescent Tools 


Croslev Radios 

Crown Overall Mfg. Co., The 

QCuticura Preparations 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants 

Delco-Light Pump 

Devoe Paine & Varnish Products 

Dodge Automobiles & Trucks 

Dr. Clark's Purity Milk Strainers 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc. (Semesan) 

Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 

Durchess Mtg. Co. (Trousers) 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 


Essex Cars 

Eveready Flashlights 

Eveready Radio Batteries 

Fisk Tires 

Ford Automobiles and Trucks 

Fordson Tractors 

Forhan Company (Forhan's For 
the Gums) 

Gehl Silo Fillers 

General Motors Corporation 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Glover's Mange Remedies 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 

Gulbransen—The Registering 
Piano 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. 
(Collars & Shirts) 


FARM & 
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"Every year meetings are held in Boone 
at which rural business men and city 
business men rub elbows. Speakers give 
us interesting talks on agriculture, after 
which the people mix and tell each other 
their business experiences. This affair is 
planned to get the farmer and merchant 
better acquainted, and to get every one 
in Boone and surrounding communities 
in the habit of making Boone their trad- 
ing and community center. During the 
three years this event has been held, it 
has done a great deal for every one con- 
cerned. We are all closer together, be- 
cause we know each other." 
J. R. BRUNTON, Secretary 
Boone Chamber of Commerce 


One of the fine public buildings—Boone County Court House 


Your Town do 40% 
like those of Boone, Iowa? 


curing farm business. Already, hundreds of retailers 
have obtained unusual results with this proven plan, 
which is known as the Farm & Fireside Plan. 

These retailers report that the Farm & Fireside Plan 
has brought them more customers, larger sales, great- 
er profits, and increased prestige. 


Some Typical Instances 
For instance, a Wisconsin druggist says: 


$1,175 business the week before. About a thousand 
people visited the store during the Week, though 
the average weekly attendance is between three and 
four hundred f 

What these merchants have done, your local mer- 
chants should be able to do. And Farm & Fireside 
will help them with special selling and display ideas. 


Send for 36-page Booklet—It’s Free 


“The Farm & Fireside Exhibition is a very stimulating 
idea. Our sales of products advertised in Farm & Fireside 
were increased 100 per cent because of the exhibition." 
And here is what Parker’s Grocery, Franklin, Ohio, 
thinks about the plan: 
"Cash sales for Farm & Fireside Week were 40 per 


The Farm & Fireside Plan is described in detail in a 
36-page booklet, entitled, “ To Help You Get More Farm 
Trade." This booklet shows how individual merchants, 
groups of merchants, and even whole communities, have 
used the plan with success. A copy will be sent to you 
free of charge if you will fill out the coupon below. Remem- 
ber, it gives you the actual experiences of merchants who 


cent greater than for the week before, and more than 
for any week in January." 


Whitman's Big Store, Ganado, Texas, did an $1,823 
business during Farm & Fireside Week, as against an 


have successfully cultivated the farm trade in their locali- 
tics. So don't overlook this chance to obtain it — free. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Hanes Knitting Co., P. H 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
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all like THIS 
after shaving 


SkiN BALM is different from anything 
you've ever used. As an after-shave prep- 
aration, Skin Balm is the last word. 
Spread just a dab over the area the razor 
has mowed. Massage it a bit with your 
finger-tips. Feel that cool, tingling sen- 
sation. 

Youcanseeatonceinyourmirrorhow 
much better looking yourskin becomes. 
Note the well-groomed, ruddy look. Ab- 
normaloiliness is gone. Poresaresmaller. 
Your face looks and feels as a man's face 
ought to—healthy, vigorous, clean. 

Skin Balm is magic for small cuts, 
roughened skins, and skin eruptions. 
Wind-burn, sun-burn, chapped hands 
and lips yield quickly to its soothing, 
healing touch. 

You can buy a Try-out Tube of Skin 
Balm for 10 cents if you want to, but I'm 
so sure you'll like this new Mennen 
product that I suggest you go ‘round the 
corner and buy a full-sized large tube. 
It costs only half a dollar. I guarantee 
you'll like it. If you don't, send the tube 
to me. I'll refund your money plus 
postage. Fair enough — what? 


f Hitt 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
357 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


Listen, Ladies! 


You'll like Skin Balm, too. It'sidealasa powder 
base —astringent and never "spots through." 
Softens your skin and improves its texture. 
Excellent for chapped lips and rough- 

ened skin. Better than liquid lotions 

for the hands. Just try it. 


MENNEN 
SKIN BALM 


Masquerade 


(Continued from page 59) 


“My sophomore year, when I went over 


| to one of her college dances. Queered my- 


self cold with the girl who'd invited me, 
because I couldn't see anybody but Celia. 
I'd never seen anyone like her before, and 
Ive never seen anyone like her since. 
There isn’t anyone like her. I'm just as 
crazy about her now as I was then, and 
always will be, whatever happens. Well— 
and I guess she liked me too, right off, 
more or less the same way." 

Cynthia listened rather absently to the 
details of the early stages of the romance, 
her own thoughts carrying on an only 
half-conscious obbligato to the theme. 
Celia had evidently adored this big, good- 
looking youngster recklessly, almost from 
the moment of her first glimpse of him; 
yet she herself, with a body that couldn't 
be distinguished from Celia's, had felt, 
when he had patted her arm just now, no 
more of a thrill than if it had been Aunt 
Ellen. Whereas, if Phil had touched her 
like that— 

And Celia apparently didn't like Phil, 
shrank from his touch, so that, though 
they had been married only a few months, 
he had not offered to kiss her on his com- 
ing back from Springfield. 

red, sitting here beside her, had just 
told her that there was no one like Celia 
in the world, and resented, apparently, 
the fact that her own looks contradicted 
this assertion. Phil, believing she was 
Celia, had felt, somehow, a difference 
underneath the mere cool friendliness of 
her manner that had encouraged him to 
take her in his arms and tell her he be- 
lieved they were going to be happy to- 
gether after all. 

It was as mysterious as the radio, this 
love business. And how thoroughly the 
four of them had got themselves at cross 

urposes with it! Was there any possi- 
biliey that the tangle would ever come 
straight? 

But now she began listening to him in 
earnest. 


“WE FRAMED it up to go back East 
together after the Christmas holi- 
days, our junior year. I'm two years older 
than she is; but I was sort of a dumb-bell 
about everything but math, and I was 
class of '24, just the same as she was. 

“T got on her train at Cleveland, and 
we were going to ride together as far as 
Albany. That's where I had to get off. 

“That was the winter of the big bliz- 
zard. It was way down below zero and 
snowing like mad when we started, and 
the train kept getting later and later. We 
didn't care what happened, of course. The 
observation car was so cold no one else 
would sit in it; but we thought that was 
great luck, because we had it practically 
to ourselves. We made them lend us some 
blankets, and wrapped up in them, and 
talked and talked. We couldn't bear to 
have the train go on, because it brought 
Albany that much nearer. 

“Finally it did stop for keeps, it seemed, 
in a little town—I'm not going to tell even 
you where it was. There was a square, 
and a building that looked like a court- 
house, some stores, and one rotten little 


hotel. The whole thing was buried in 
snow by that time. It was getting along 
in the afternoon. We asked the conductor 
how long we'd be there, and he said till 
morning, for anything he could see. I 
don't suppose he meant that. It was 

robably just because he was annoyed at 
having been asked the same question so 
many times. 

“Anyhow, we were cold and sort of 
cramped from keeping still so long, so we 
decided to get off the train and walk 
around the town. It was my fault. I 
ought to have known better, of course. 
But Celia was crazy to get out in the snow, 
and so was I 

“We floundered around in the square 
for a while, but there was nothing to see 
there and nothing to do, so we struck out 
on a side road into the country. There 
wasn’t any road that you could see. The 
snow was over the tops of the fences. 

“Finally I stamped out a sort of hollow 
in the lee of a strawstack, and we cuddled 
up in there, called it an igloo, and pre- 
tended we were Eskimos. It was all right. 
We were just a pair of crazy kids. Only, 
of course, I was old enough to have known 
better. 

“I don’t know how long we stayed 
there; quite a while, I guess. It was be- 
ginning to get dark when we started back, 
and it took us longer than we figured it 
would. Well, and when we did get back, 
the train was gone. Gone, of course, with 
all our baggage and things in it. I asked 
them in de station when there’d be an- 
other train along, and they said positively 
there wouldn’t be another eastbound train 
that night. - 


**Y FELT sort of dazed when we'd come 

out of the station and stood there look- 
ing around the square. No place to go for 
the night except that beastly little hotel. 
We'd looked in at it earlier in the after- 
noon. I started cursing myself for a fool, 
but Celia put her hand on my arm, and I 
looked around at her. She told me not to 
care. She didn't. 

“T don't suppose you've ever seen her 
look like that. Not as if she was going to 
cry, but—well, sort of a starry look. I 
kissed her. It wasn't the first time that 
day; but this was different. And then I 
looked over at the courthouse across the 
square. There were lights in it, and I 
asked her if she'd marry me. She just 
nodded, and we started across to the 
courthouse without another word. 

“ After we were married we went around 
to the hotel and registered and got a 
room—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Carpen- 
ter, of course. I told the proprietor the 
train had gone off without us. He looked 
a little bit curious; but he didn't ask any 
questions. 

"We went into the dining-room for 
supper, but we didn't eat much. And then 
we went and sat around for a while in a 
horrible place called the ladies’ parlor. It 
was cold and stuffy and uncomfortable in 
there, and finally I said I guessed we'd 
better go up to our room. Celia was 
crying by that time, but she came along. 

“Te wasn't until we got there that— 
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“I use a Gillette,” say 9 out of 10 
Corporation Executives 


E 

THESE are men of intelligence, of 
keen analytical powers. They think 
things out. And in their personal 
tastes, they use the same fine sense 
of discrimination . . . So it is an en- 
dorsement of no mean weight when 
so many-— so great a percentage — will- 
ingly acknowledge that they look to a 
Gillette for the cool comfort of a per- 
fect shave. : 
This is simply another proof that, based 
on the perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette pre-eminence is an indisputable 
fact! 

Whether you have a beard “like wire" or as 

soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 

PERFECT shave if you read “Three Reasons” 

—a new shaving booklet just published in a 


new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 
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that I knew what a horrible mistake the 
whole thing had been. You see—you see, 
I'd supposed she'd realized what she was 
doing all the time, just as well as I did. 
And she didn't. She didn't realize it at all. 
She just went all to pieces, and blamed 
me for the whole thing. She said she 
hated me—never wanted to speak to me 
again. i 

“Well, I couldn't make her see things 
any differently, so about midnight I came 
down-stairs, and spent the rest of the time 
till morning in the office, wrapped up in 
mv overcoat, half-frozen. 

* About ten o'clock in the morning a 
train came along, and we both took it. I 
tried two or three times to talk to her, but 
she just went to pieces again every time I 
started. So I gave it up. Got off at 
Albanv, of course, and she went on. 

“Well, that's all there was to it. I 
never saw her again till she came down to 
Indianapolis night before last." 


HE HAD ended the story rather abrupt- 
ly and Cynthia, absorbed in it, deeply 
moved by it, had no glib comment ready 
with which to break the following silence. 

He misinterpreted it, and said at last, 
“I suppose you think I ought to have been 
taken out and shot for doing a thing like 
that. I don't suppose you can understand 
how I could do it!” 

“I think I do," she told him. “I think 
I understand it all, your side of it and 
hers." She laid her hand on his knee as 
she added, “And I don't think anybody 
ought to have been shot—so far. It’s 
what happened afterward that I don't 
understand—or, what didn't happen." 

Fred did not answer and she looked 
around at him. He was in a brown study. 
She roused him at last with a question: 

"Why did Celia go to Indianapolis? 
Had she any sort of plan?" 

“No,” he told her; “I don't think she 
had. Except to ask me what we were 
going to do about it, and why I'd told 
Tommy Hollister." 

“You hadn't told him, had you?” 

“Te was natural for her to think I had. 
You see, he and I were in college together; 
the same class and the same fraternity, 
worse luck. I hadn't told him, though. 
I'd simply buried it, just as she'd asked 
me to." 

* When did she ask that?" 

“In a letter a few days after I got back 
to college. She asked me to give her my 
solemn promise that I'd forget the whole 
thing, or, at least, treat it as if it had never 
happened. Nobody but ourselves knew 
anything about it, and if I'd agree with 
her to bury it, there was no harm done. 
Nothing had happened, and nothing 
could possibly happen as long as we didn't 
tell. It couldn't have been a real mar- 
riage, because—because nothing had hap- 
pened. She asked me to write to her, 
promising on my honor, you know, to do 
as she asked, and to burn up her letter. 
And then not to write to her any more, 
nor to come to see her. "That was the only 
safe way for us, she said, after what had 
happened. I did everything she asked 
me to." 

“Te was a real marriage, though?” 

“Yes; of course it was. I thought it 
was then, and I know it was now." 

* But—but what about the position it 
put vou in?" 

"Oh, I didn't mind thor «o much. I 


didn't want to marry anyone else then, 
and I don’t now. I worried a lot over her 
end of it, of course, but I didn’t see what 
else I could do. I was good deal of a kid 
three years ago, horribly scared and re- 
morseful over what I’d done, and I didn’t 
see anything for it but to let her have her 
own way. Dihouene that, in time, when 
we both graduated ‘from college, *you 
know, she'd give me a chance to see her 
again, and we could get married in the 
regular way, and everything would be all 
right. It was a pretty stiff jolt when I got 
the announcement of her marriage to 


Rowland." 


* Y DON'T see,” Cynthia cried, “how she 
could have done a thing like that!” 

“Well, I do," he declared, turning up- 
on her, pugnacious at once in Celia’s de- 
fense. “She really believed that a crazy 
scrape like the one we had got into simply 
couldn't count as a marriage. We'd sort 
of gone out of our heads for an hour or 
two, and then waked up and realized what 
fools we were; but nothing had really 
happened. She couldn’t see that it was 
anybody’s business but our own. Pd 
agreed to forget it, and that was all that 
was necessary. She trusted me, of course, 
absolutely. Well, she hadn't made any 
mistake doing that. She thought she had, 
though, for a while after Tommy Hol- 
lister had sprung it on her that he knew." 

“I suppose," Cynthia hazarded, '' he'd 
happened to be stopping at that hotel." 

“That was the only thing I could think 
of at firse. But it seems that wasn’t it.” 

“You’ve found out how he knew!” 

“It’s one of the things I choked out of 
him this morning. He told me all about 
it. And I guess it’s mostly true. I told 
him I was perfectly ready to kill him, and 
he had sense enough to believe it. It was 
about like this: 

“He came into my room at the fra- 
ternity house one night, when I'd just 
finished answering Celia’s letter. Pd 
sealed it up and addressed the envelope. 
I had her letter on my desk. I was going 
to burn it up the next thing I did. But 
somebody out in the hall yelled to me to 
come to the telephone just then, and I 
went, leaving Tommy alone in the room. 
He says I left Celia's letter lying right out 
in plain sight. I don’t believe I did. I 
think I probably tucked it under some- 
thing and he saw me do it, and it made 
him curious. Anyhow, he read the letter, 
and he saw the address on the letter I'd 
just written to Celia. He remembered the 
address, or he may have written it down 
in a little notebook. It would be like him. 
Of course he never gave me a hint that he 
was wise to anything. Just kept it filed 
for reference. : 

“He met Celia out here at a few dances 
and dinners and things—he's an insinu- 
ating little swine—and they talked col- 
lege days and so on, and he finally found 
out what her name had been before she 
was married. That gave him the whole 
thing, of course. I've got him fixed now, 
though. I made him write me a letter 
confessing that he'd made up the whole 
thing for purposes of blackmail, and that 
there wasn't a word of truth in anything 
he'd said to Celia or told to Beale. There 
were a few minutes this morning when 
he'd have signed anything. That's what I 
was going to show Beale.” 

"Fred," she asked, after a moment of 


intent. thinking, "how well do you re- 
member that letter of Celia's?" 

“I remember it pretty darned well," 
he told her ruefully. 

“ Did she mention the town it happened 
in—by name, I mean?” 

“No, nor the date. There wasn’t any 
reason why she should.” 

** Did she sign her whole name to it— 
Celia Howard?” 

“Of course not. She didn't even sign it 
Celia; that is, I’m practically sure she 
didn't. She never signed any of her other 
letters to me that way. I used to call her 
Cee for short, and she used to sign her 
notes just with the one initial, a little 
curly C, because it sounded like what I 
called her. But I can't see that that helps 
us much, because her whole name was 
written out on the envelope that I ad- 
dressed to her." 

She grinned at him in a sort of affec- 
tionate exasperation. "I'm glad I man- 
aged to keep you out of Mr. Beale's 
clutches,” she remarked. “Fred, think of 
the difference it makes! Tommy guessed, 
of course, just as anyone would, that the 
letter in the envelope was addressed to the 
girl who'd signed herself ‘C’ in the letter 
he’d just read. But it was nothing more 
than a guess. He didn’t know it. It 
wasn’t proof of anything. The letter 
Tommy read might have been written by 
any other girl whose name began with C. 
I might have written it to you myself. 
And if it didn’t tell where the marriage 
happened or when, then Tommy’s story 
left Mr. Beale with nothing to goon. He 
can’t touch Phil with that. 


“DHIL!’ he echoed. “Is he the one 
you're worrying about?” 

It made her all the angrier that she 
should feel herself beginning to blush. 
* He can't tell Phil that Celia isn't his 
wife, then—if you like that way of putting 
it better. It’s Phil he’s after. Hed been 
telling me just before I saw you that I 
was a bigamist and a criminal—trving to 
frighten me, of course; but he'll take care 
not to say anything like that to Phil un- 
less he can prove it.” 

* Well, he isn't going to talk like that 
about Celia, to anybody!” Fred exploded. 
“I’m going to show him Hollister's letter, 
right now." He leaned forward and 
slammed open the window. “Drive us 
back to the place you picked us up," he 
commanded the chauffeur. 

With dignity she amended the order: 
* Let me out at The Prince on the way.” 
Then she held herself still for a minute or 
two and let him fume. When she felt she 
could manage an air of patient reasonable- 
ness, she said, “Of course, I don't know 
what vou really want. If you want to 
force Celia's hand and break up her mar- 
riage with Phil—” 

* You know I don’t want that!” 

“Well, that's the way to go about it,” 
she went on. “Fred, can't vou see that 
just going to Beale's office and sending in 
your name will tell him more than he's 
been able to find out so far, from either 
Tommy or me? He won't care about your 
letter. He'll know you forced Tommy to 
write it. He knows you're the man she's 
supposed to have married. If vou go to 
him, he'll know that she's been to vou. 
Hell know—or be able to find out—that 
vou were with ‘Cynthia’ when she was 
hurt. And then he'll be just about half a 
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guess away from knowing who the girl in 
the hospital really is. Leave him alone; 
that’s the only thing to do. Disappear. 
Go back to Indianapolis on the next 
train. Unless," she added after a thought- 
ful silence, “‘you want to go straight to 
Phil, himself, and tell him the whole 
story, just as you've told it to me." 

“What!” he gasped. ‘That isn't what 
you want me to do, is it? «+. . Look here! 
You aren’t planning to do that, yourself, 
are you?" 

"It's what I'd like to do. I mean it 
looks to me like the—straightest thing. 
And I—I don't think he's had a fair deal 
so far. But I won't tell him until I have 
talked with Celia, and found out what she 
wants me to do. Do vou know what she 
wants, Fred—about the whole thing? Is 
she in love with Phil?" 

“No!” he shouted, and then, instantly, 
tried to take it back. “I don't know any- 
thing about it. I don't see how she could 
be, with a poor prune like that!" 

Cynthia held herself in. “You don't 
know him, do you?" she asked. 

His admission that he didn't put the 
responsibility for the description up to 
Celia. But there was some excuse for it, 
Cynthia perceived. Celia had gone to 
Fred under the belief that it was Phil who 
had hired the detectives. 

"Well, if Celia thinks he's a poor 
prune," she asked, as good-humoredly as 

ssible, “what does she want to do about 
1t? Does she want to get things fixed so 
that she can be really married to him, and 
then go on and live the rest of her life 
with him?" 

“I don't know," he said uneasily. 
* You'll have to ask her about that. But 
if she does want to get out of it, she'd 
want to get out of it decently. Look here, 
you keep telling me that Í ought to go 
away and not try to butt in; [e the 
whole thing to you. What is your plan?" 

“I haven't much of a plan,” ilie ad- 
mitted forlornly. *'Just sit tight and keep 
up the bluff that I'm Celia, till she's con- 
scious and I can talk to her.” 

The taxi stopped just then before The 
Prince. She looked around at her com- 
panion, and saw that, for the moment, his 
attention had been clean distracted from 
their problem, absorbing as it was. He 
was gazing in consternation at the meter. 

“Tm going to telephone to the hospital 
now,” she said. “Don’t you want to come 
in a minute and hear the news about her?” 

He jumped at that, as she thought he 
would, with a really pathetic eagerness— 
he was a good, whole-hearted sort—and 
she settled for the taxi with a mere nod of 
instruction to the doorman, overriding 
Fred's feeble protest as they walked down 
the lobby toward the elevator. 


HE trivial incident had given her a new 

idea. Fred was probably poor. He 
naturally would be, in his second year out 
of college. The obvious solution of their 
difficulty, by the simple expedient of 
carrying Celia off, wasn t open to him on 
the thirty or forty dollars a week that he 
might be earning at his job. 

The news from Celia—she telephoned 
the moment they got inside the flat—was 
not what she hoped for. It was reassuring 
as far as it went. Miss Wainwright was 
much quieter, and sleeping almost natu- 
rally, but there had ^n no return. of 
consciousness as ^ 


*' She's going to get well, though, Fred," 
Cynthia assured him, as she left the tele- 
phone; “and when she is, the snarl will 
work itself out somehow. We've just got 
to hang on and wait for that." 

He was gazing gloomily about the apart- 
ment. Apparently the luxury of it rather 
depressed him. 

“All right,” he said. I'll go back to 
the job. i wouldn't have any if I stayed 
away much longer. I'll go and try to find 
my car, and drive back to-night. Here's 
my address." He wrote it on a card for 
her. “And you telegraph as soon as 
there’s any news. Where will you be if I 
want to get word to you?” 

“Why—why, I don’t know,” she an- 
swered blankly. 

“You can’t stay here, of course,” he 
went on, “now that her husband’s back 
in town.” 

“I couldn't stay very long," she con- 
ceded. 

“You can't stay at all". He was vehe- 
ment about this. ‘‘You’d be sure to give 
away as much to Philip Rowland in five 
minutes as I would to Beale.” 

Her hesitation excited him further. 

‘“‘There’s only one thing you can possibly 
do: Pack a bas and go to a hotel. You 
can leave a message for him that vou 
want to be nearer Celia. He wouldn't 
think there was anything funny about 
that, because it's what she'd do in a min- 
ute." 
“I suppose you're right,” she acknowl- 
edged. “Oh, I know you are. I can't 
stay here. I'll pack up and leave him a 
note. And—and I won't give Celia away, 
Fred. I promise you that!” 


RED was right that she'd got to go, 
right beyond his wildest guess. And 
the sooner she carried the simple program 
through, the better. She must pack a bag 
with some of Celia’s clothes, write a note 
to Celia’s husband, and then set out in 
search of a hotel. She couldn’t risk going 
back to the Blackstone, of course. 

Well, then, she asked herself fiercely, 
why not get up and do it? 

ut she was weighted down by weari- 
ness, and there was time enough. 
had said he would not be back till about 
six o'clock, and it was only four now. It 
was incredible that it could still be the 
same day that had been ushered in by his 
bringing her her breakfast. Had she had 
anything to eat since then? No, she didn’t 
believe she had. Perhaps if she made her- 
self a cup of tea and ate some of the 
cookies she'd seen in the cake box. . . . 

She got up, made the tea, and drank it 
listlessly, and then packed a small bag 
with a few of Celia’s things. She felt like a 
thief when she did that. Then, sitting 
down at the writing-desk, she attacked 
the task of writing the note. 

She made half a dozen starts; but they 
all went wrong. They all began by being 
too coldly formal—she couldn’t imagine 
Celia writing like that to anyone; and 
then they all got too friendly, altogether 
too friendly to accomplish her purpose. 

She was in the act of trying again for 
the seventh. time, or thereabouts, when 
she heard Phil’s key click in the lock. 

She called out, “ Phil, is that you?" and 
her heart gave a disconcerting bump on 
hearing the answer, “Yes. Hello, Celia.” 

She had broken her promise—an im- 
ched promise, anyhow—to Fred in letting 


Phil 


herself get caught by his return. She 
ought to be ashamed of herself, and per- 
haps she was; but she was glad at the same 
time that Phil had not come home to find 
a silent flat and one of her wretched notes 
on his desk. 

She came out into the passage to meet 
him. He was taking off his overcoat, 
standing with his back to her, and he was 
awfully slow about it, so that it was an 
appreciable time before he turned around. 

“I didn't know it had got so late,” she 
said. 

“I may be a few minutes early. I guess 
I hurried up rather." 


UT his voice sounded a little dull, not 

even like the voice in which he had 
told her, when he went away this morn- 
ing, that he would be back in time for 
dinner. 

They walked back together into the 
drawing-room. 

"You've been having a pretty busy 
day, I suppose," he remarked. “You 
didn't telephone, so I assumed vou'd 
found no change at the hospital. I hope 
Cynthia’s no worse.” 

She gave him her bulletin a little stiffly, 
preoccupied as she was with routing an 
impulse to tell him how much she had 
wanted to telephone him, and why she 
hadn't. 

“I didn't stay at the hospital very 
long," she added. “I’ve been busy about 
other things." 

That drew an intent look from him that 
made her regret having said it. Naturally 
he would want to know what her other 
occupations had been. She felt herself 
flushing as she went on, “My sister's 
things, Phil. I'm sorry I can't tell you 
about them.” 

“That’s all right," he said. But his 
voice sounded hurt. 

“Ive got a confession to make,” she 
went on in a lighter tone. “I haven't even 
started cooking your dinner." 

He turned to her again at that, with a 
stare of frank astonishment. 

“T never gue you to. I thought, of 
course, we'd dine at the restaurant." 

“I didn't think that. 
dinner this morning.” 

“Well then, by George,” he said, ‘we 
won't dine in the restaurant. You sit 
still and I'll cook that dinner myself.” 

* You'll do nothing of the sort," she 
contradicted. "One meal a day is all any 
husband could be expected to cook.” ` 

She flushed over .that like a perfect 
idiot. It was lucky Fred wasn’t taking 
this in. What did it matter, though? 
What did anything matter, so long as she 
didn’t betray Celia? 

They ended by agreeing to cook the 
dinner together. 

She noted something new and rather 
odd in his manner of going about it. His 
voice was no longer dull, yet it hadn’t the 
jolly good-humor she had heard in it in 
the morning. It was rather as if he, too. 
had asked himself what did it matter, or 
as if he were waiting for something to 
happen. 

That feeling, however, wore away as 
they went on. It seemed they could not 
be anything but at ease in each other's 
company. They just naturally fitted, 
somehow; laughed at each other a little, 
light-heartedly enjoyed themselves. 

He startled her, though, by saving. 
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Look at 
the Menu- 


American cooking -soft 
and creamy robs the gums 
of the exercise they need 


W/HEN next you sit down to a meal, 

notice carefully the dishes planned to 
whet your appetite and to appease your 
hunger. Lusciousviands,succulent dainties, 
creamy desserts — all so very tempting to 
the palate. 


Ooday, our cooks and chefs prepare a profusion of tasty dishes to delight 
our palates. But wherever we go, wherever we dine, our food is soft, 
creamy, over-refined — lacking in the roughage and fibre that was meant 
to provide the exercise and stimulation which keep our gums in health. 


M M 


And, as your dentist would add, all so 
very harmful to the gums. For our diet of 

soft, refined foods, the dentists have dis- 
' covered, is the cause of most of the gum 
troubles so rampant today. 


To prepare these dainty eatables that 
modern taste demands, our wives, our 
cooks and caterers have removed the 
coarse and fibrous elements. And that's 
what starts trouble for our gums! 


Why soft food is an enemy 
to the health of our gums 


For, through the act of mastication, these 
husks, these peelings, all this roughage 
that we so complacently discard, were 
meant to stimulate and stir our gums to 
health— to keep a plentiful supply of rich, 
red blood in constant circulation within 
their walls. 


But modern gums lead a stagnant life. 
From the food we eat they get no work, 
no exercise. Hence they soften, they 
weaken, and they slowly lose their tone. 
"Pink tooth brush" is a call for help from 
over-coddled and understimulated gums. 

Hasty eating, too, contributes to the 
trouble, for it cheats our teeth and gums 
of what little work is left for them by this 
modern diet of ours. 


But we could hardly revert to a diet of raw 
roots and unpeeled fruits. Civilization has 
settled that almost beyond our control. 


How to bring your gums 
back to normal health 


So the dentists turn to massage— massage 
with the brush and massage with the 
fingers — as the most practical means to 
make up the lack. Both methods are good. 


And both are improved when they are 
performed with Ipana Tooth Paste. For 
Ipana, with its content of ziratol, has a 
most beneficent effect upon soft and 
weakened gum tissue. A preparation with 
true hemostatic and antiseptic powers, 
ziratol is widely used by dentists. Its 
presence gives Ipana the power to hasten 
and to improve the good effects of any 
gum massage. 

So brush your gums! Brush 
them lightly with Ipana as 
you brush your teeth! If at 
first your gums seem tender 
to the brush, give them a 
finger massage with Ipana 
after the regular cleaning of 
the teeth. Many dentists pre- 
scribe this to their patients as 


a regular regime for keeping the gums in 
health as well as for restoring them to 
their normal tonicity. 


Ofcourse the ten-day tube will be gladly 
sent if you mail the coupon. Your very 
first brushing will convince you that Ipana 
will keep your teeth as clean and brilliant 
as you could wish. And, too, you will find 
Ipana's flavor a delicious surprise. 


Give Ipana at least 
a month's trial 


But ten days can only start the good 
work on your gums. So the better plan 
is to get a full-size tube at once from your 
most convenient drug store, and give your 
gums the full thirty days of Ipana. Then 
you can decide if you wish to make Ipana 
your tooth paste for life. 


* Doctors and dentists today tract 
many bodily ailments to gum 
troubles. You should see your den- 
tist regularly and doa light massage 
of the gums with Ipana, as this ` 
page tells you. Then you will see 
how quickly your gums respond 
to good care. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


Dept. J 116, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly che cost of packing and mailing. 


State... 
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when they sat down at the table, “ Do you 
realize that this has never happened be- 
fore? I only mean," he went on to ex- 
plain, “that we've never sat down ab- 
solutely alone like this, without a maid in 
the offing, to a meal we'd cooked our- 
selves." 

This was the sort of remark it wasn't 
very safe to comment on, so she let a non- 
committal smile do duty for an answer. 
It was not until she had poured their 
coffee and he had lighted his cigarette 
that he went back to it. 

“Celia,” he began, and the quality of 
his voice on the one word told her that 
their pleasant inconsequent hour had 
come to an end, “I want to know why you 
did it.” 

* Did what?" She was honestly puzzled. 

“Ordered the dinner this morning and 
planned to cook it for me.” 

She was quick-witted enough to reject 
the “Why eheuldmse ]?" that sprang first 
to her lips. Evidently she had done an 
extraordinary thing. “I thought from 
what you said this morning—about liking 
our not having a maid—that you'd enjoy 
it. And I thought I'd like it, too." 

“Then you didn’t—mean anything by 
it? One way or the other? It wasn't the— 
the beginning of something new?" 

“No, Phil." She tried to look at him as 
she said it, but her gaze wavered away. 

** Nor the end?" he asked. 

She could not answer that. ‘Please, 
Phil,” she cried, "let's not talk about— 
meanings to-night! It's been a terrible 
day. I think it's been a bad one for you, 
too. I thought when you first came in 
that you were only tired—but I guess 
something must have happened to you. 
Well, let's not try to settle anything, now. 
Either of us!” 


"SOMETHING did happen to me," he 
said. “I meant to tell vou about it as 
soon as Í got home. When I found you'd 
ordered the dinner, I changed my mind. 
I thought perhaps that while we were eat- 
ing it you'd tell me." 

“Tell you,” she asked, "the thing that 
happened to you this afternoon!” 

He nodded. 

She felt that she was near his meaning, 
but her mind was too tired to leap the 
gap. 

* A lawyer named James Beale called 
me up this afternoon," he said. “Do you 
know who he is?” 

She could face him now. It was a sort 
of relief to have come to grips. This was 
Celia's battle. She mustn't think of any- 
one else. 

* Yes, I know who he is," she said. 

She saw him go a little pale, but his 
gaze was steady too. 

“Beale told me," he said, “that you'd 
just been paying him a call at his 
office." 

“That was true,” she said. 

“He said you told him you'd come to 
him without my knowledge, at the advice 
of Tommy Hollister." 

Even in her preoccupation she smiled a 
little over that. 

“That happens to be true, too, Phil,” 
she said. 

Why in the world had Beale done that? 
Her mind was wrestling with this question 
in an agony of effort. Had he more shots 
in his locker than she credited him with? 


Some other source of knowl? x 


Tommy? But what had he to gain by 
giving her away to Phil? He must have 
expected Phil to come straight home to 
her with it, of course. 

She was not given time to follow the 
thing any further. 

“Celia,” Phil asked, “did you know 
that there was a—quarrel, I suppose it 
would be called, between Beale and me?" 

“Yes,” she said; “I knew you were on 


the Grievance Committee, and I knew 


they were trying to get him disbarred.” 
There was a long-stretched silence. 


Then— 
"I CAN’T believe it," he said, quietly, 


judicially almost. “That’s not rhet- 
oric. It's the literal truth. I can't. I could 
have believed it up to the time I came 
back from Springheld, and it wouldn't 
have hurt so much. I was hopeless, just 
about. But this last twenty-four hours 
there's been a difference. Even now, as 
you sit there telling me these things, there 
is a difference.” 

This was dangerous. The ice was get- 
ting thinner every minute. She ought to 
tell him she was going, pick up her packed 
bag and go. But she was still wrestling 
with the problem of Beale. 

She spoke her thought aloud, only half 
aware of what she was saving: ‘‘Why did 
Beale call you up? What had he to gain 
by it?” Coming into a little sharper focus, 
she added, “Of course, what he really 
wants is to frighten you. Did he tell you 
anything that might?” 

** [ haven't made up my mind,” he said, 
“whether to pass on the real gist of his 
message to you or not. It implies a sort of 
insult." 

“I sha'n't mind being insulted,” she 
told him. “You mean he gave you a 
message for me?” 

“Not exactly. He suggested that I ask 
your advice.” 

Yes, of course! He couldn't go to Phil 
with a story he couldn’t prove. He had 
neither the time nor the means to prove 
the story for himself. So he tried to turn 
the job of cross-examination over to Phil. 
He’d send the jealous husband home to 
the guilty wife, and let him frighten the 
truth out of her. It wouldn't matter 
whether Beale himself ever knew the truth 
or not. As long as Phil thought he did, it 
would work just as well. 

“I can give you that advice without 
waiting for you to ask for it,” she told 
him. “He told vou to ask me whether vou 
hadn't better leave him alone; stop the 
disbarment proceedings, if you could. 
Wasn’t that it?” 

He nodded, speechless. 

“Well, my advice to you is, go right 
ahead. That threat of his hasn’t any 
teeth in it. You needn’t hesitate a minute 
on my account—or on anyone else’s.” 

“You're sure?" he asked. “That can't 
be what Beale thought you'd say.” 

“Yes, I’m sure,” she told him, with a 
laugh of clear triumph. “That’s what I 
found out by going to his office this after- 
noon!” 

She would not have put it that wav if 
she had had any adequate idea of the effect 
that statement would have upon him. 

“You went!" he said. “You had the 
courage to go, knowing what he was, 
knowing the danger—you went to that 
rascal’s ofhce to find whether he had a 
real weapon against me or not?" Then 


his voice broke and his eyes filled up with 
tears. "Oh, my dear!” he said. 

Her face was aflame, she knew. She 
must do something, say something to stop 
this scene right here. She mustn’t let him 
go on thinking that she had done it for 
him. She hadn't—or only partly, any- 
how. But how could she dedam the 
motive he attributed to her without be- 
traving Celia? 

“You don’t understand,” she said at 
last. It sounded pretty feeble, but it 
seemed the best she could do. 

“I understand one thing,” he told her. 

The next moment, so swiftly that she 
had not time to start to her feet, he was 
kneeling beside her. 

“I understand that I've been a fool,” 
he said, “not to have seen that you were 
really there all the time, the you that I 
first fell in love with!” 

For a moment, just as had happened 
before, an ineluctable languor possessed 
her. She even let one of her relaxed hands 
rest upon his head. How long or how 
short the moment was, she did not know. 
Time had nothing to do with it. 

Then, all at once her moral energy came 
flooding back through her. Somehow she 
had got out of his embrace. They were 
standing erect, looking at each other. He 
was the first to speak. 

*[ don't know what the barrier has 
been," he said, “the thing that's held us 
apart all these months. I don't know 
whether it's still there or not. But now 
that I know you're on the other side of it, 
it can be surmounted somehow. Nothing 
can ever make me doubt that!" 

“You can’t understand,” she said, “and 
I can’t explain. The barrier’s there. It 
has to be there. It’s—higher than ever, I 
guess. Phil, I can't stay here. I’m going 
away now. I meant to have gone before 
you came home. I had my bag all packed. 
I was trying to write a note telling you 
about it when you opened the door.” 

She saw his face go pale at that, but the 
look in his eyes conceded nothing. There 
was a long silence, a silence that was 
broken by the ring of the telephone, but 
neither of them stirred to answer it. 

“cc NE ” = 

I won’t try to keep you,” he satd. 
“Your being here or somewhere else isn’t 
what matters. It isn’t because you like me 
less than you did last week that you’re 
going. Celia—isn’t it because you—you're 
beginning to love me?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” she cried. 

“No,” he admitted, “I don't. But 1 
shall some day!” 


WITH that he went tothe telephone and 
silenced the shrilling of its bell by un- 
hooking the receiver. ‘‘It’s the hospital? he 
told her when he came back into the room. 
“Your sister’s conscious, and they think 
you'd better come down to-night and talk 
to her. I told them you'd come at once." 

He had taken on again the quiet, 
friendly manner he had resumed when he 
left her that morning. He helped her into 
her outdoor wraps and carried her bag for 
her down to the taxi. He suggested—a 
thing she had not thought of—that she 
could probably get a room in the hospital 
for a few days, and agreed to telephone 
ahead and arrange it for her. 

“Good night, my dear," he said, as he 
closed the taxi door. “You'll be coming 
back some day!” 

(To be continued) 
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You cannot clean 


2 tooth 


your brush 


can't 


reach 


Tus brush 


reaches every tooth 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific in- 

strument. No guesswork enters 
into its construction. It cleans teeth 
thoroughly. Skilled professional men 
for years studied the teeth and after 
experiments laid down certain require- 
ments for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. 

* Aboveallelse," they said,“ this brush 

must reach every tooth." So they curved 

the bristle surface to fit the curve of 
the teeth. They curved the handle so 
that you can get the brush far back 
into your mouth. And they put a tuft 
on the end of the brush to make the 
cleaning of back teeth as easy as 
possible. 

How carefully was your brush 
designed? What features has it that 
enable you to reach a// your teeth? 
Can you afford to take a chance 
with your teeth when you could so 


PRICE 50c 
at all druggists 


MEDIUM. à z 
1 Ca / P a Bor Ee 


Made in America by Americans 
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Your teeth are not flat. They 
curve—as your jaw curves. And 
that ts the way your brush should 
curve. Otherwise it can't 
reach ALL your teeth. The 
first consideration in de- 
signing the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic was to produce a 
brush that would 
reachallyourteeth, 


BN 


easily be sure 
of giving them 
complete protec- 
tion? See that your 
next brush is a Pro-phy- 
lac-ticandgivetheteeth the 
IoO-per-cent cleansing needed. 
Soldin threesizesby all dealersin the 
United States, Canada and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 2șc. 
Also made in three different bristle 
textures—hard, medium, and soft. Al- 
ways sold in the yellow box. 


Y 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
TWICE A DAY, but if you 
use the same brush each time, 

the bristles never get a chance to dry 
out. Our advice is to buy two Pro- 
phy-lac-tics at a time and use them 
alternately. Dry bristles not only last 
longer, but they give your teeth a more 
thorough brushing. This means money 
saved and cleaner teeth. 


Gree: a booklet containing valuable 
information on care of the teeth 


Pro-puy-Lac-Tic Brus Company 
Dept. 1L5, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the 
care and preservation of the teeth. 
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THE PATH 
TO 
SUCCESS 


HE path to success in 

investment, as in any 
endeavor, is invariably 
the path of common- 
sense. Luck and chance 
may have their place in 
haphazard fortune, but 
permanent financial in- 
dependence is won only 
by sound investment 
throughout the years. 


Straus Bonds, with their 
outstanding record of 
Forty-four Years Without 
Lossto Any Investor, have 
been the common-sense 
selection of thousands 
uponthousandsattaining 
financial success. Wisely 
can they be made your 
choice, by safety of prin- 
cipal and good interest 
rate building your com- 
petence for later years. 


Today, write for detailed 
information about these 
sound bonds, and learn 
why theStraus Hallmark 
on a bond stamps it at 
once asthe Premier Real 
Estate Security. Ask for 


BOOKLET K-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jeciion Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
$65 Fitth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 


Saving is a Habit 
But Investing is a Science 


HEN my wife and I were mar- 

ried, in a small Mid-Western 

city, nine vears ago, I was re- 
ceiving a salary of $60 a month. On our 
wedding day we resolved always to live 
within our income, and to save something, 
if possible. We have kept this resolution 
religiously. Our families gave us some of 
our first furniture, and the rest of it we 
bought from a little money each of us had 
saved. Our folks were frugal people, and 
my wife and I had been taught to avoid 
debt and to be careful in our spending. 

At the end of the first year, we had $150 
in the savings bank. It had been a hard 
struggle to get it there, but we were both 
happy and the future looked bright, for 
my salary was now $75 a month. About 
this time, however, the baby came, and 
we were forced to withdraw the money 
from our savings account. But we con- 
sidered our little daughter the best sort of 
investment. 

At the end of five years, we had saved 
$1,000 and we considered ourselves well 
on our way to fortune. 

Right here is where we had our first 
lesson in high finance. In my ambition to 
get ahead, I reasoned that the four per 
cent we received from the savings bank 
was too little. If the bank lent our money 
at eight per cent, why couldn't we do 
likewise, and thereby double our return? 
Our chance came shortly afterward. We 
lent our $1,000 to a man who wanted to 
get a start in beef cattle. He had recom- 
mendations from his banker and we took 
his note at eight per cent. 

A little later on, we were transferred to 
an adjoining state, and when our man did 
not pay his note at maturity, we investi- 
gated and found that he had sold the 
cattle, used the money for other ventures, 
and was bankrupt. We have a judgment 
against him to-dav, but it will never be 
collected, for what little property he and 
his wife have is held in her name. 


T THE time we had saved our second 

$1,000, mv salary was bigger, and it 
seemed to be less of an effort to save. But 
we had lesson number two yet to learn. 
A friend of the family, a prominent busi- 
ness man, was financing the inventor of an 
automobile part. The idea was to raise 
capital to build a factory. I had un- 
limited faith in this friend, and consid- 
ered his judgment infallible. I jumped at 
an opportunity, to invest my $1,000 in 
the concern, which promised returns of 
fifteen per cent or more. On account of 
gross mismanagement this company is 


i now in the hands of a receiver, and the 


promoter is in jail for embezzling $14c.000! 

This second jolt was a pretty stiff one, 
but it demonstrated to our complete satis- 
faction this truth: A high rate of interest 
and safety simply do not make good team- 
mates. [f a man has plenty of money, 
perhaps he can afford to go ahead and 
take a chance. But for folks in our cir- 
cumstances, it is folly to run such a risk. 

The two incidents which I have just 


related taught us to let the bankers do 
our lending for us. Banking men give 
their entire time to such matters. They 
specialize in making safe investments. 

In looking back, I am pretty sure that 
this lesson has been worth what it cost us. 
But if it hadn't come to us while we were 
still voung, we would be in a bad fix to- 
dav. Now, nothing can swerve us from 
conservative investments. Besides $5,000 
in life insurance and our own home, we 
have a few low-yielding bonds and are 
making payments on a beautiful farm, 
which we had a chance to buy at a bar- 
gain. 


MY WIFE runs the household. She gets 
an allowance of $70 a month, which is 
placed to her credit in the bank. On it, 
she feeds the family and clothes herself 
and our two children. It is an unwritten 
law that I have no say as to how her 
allowance shall be spent. She buys all her 
provisions on credit, taking a memoran- 
dum for each purchase. These slips she 
hangs on a hook in her kitchen cabinet, 
keeping the total to date. 

In this way she knows just how large 
her bills are running for the month. When 
our meals have ended with simple desserts 
for a few days, I go to the cabinet door and 
look at the total bills for the month, and 
say, “Aha! that's the reason.” The other 
household expenditures, such as milk, 
telephone, and ice are usually about the 
same each month; but the store bills are 
variable, and for that reason she keeps a 
close watch on the sum total. ° 

My wife takes a great deal of pride and 
pleasure in keeping her own accounts in 
this way. She knows just what her bank 
balance is, and she is usually planning to 
buy some knickknack when her bills are 
less than usual. She has bought various 
electrical appliances from her savings, and 
her latest triumph is a pressure cooker. 

My salary is now $300 a month and our 
savings last year were $2,000. We seem 
to have as good times as others in our set 
who complain of being unable to live on 
their salaries. We have always taken 
camping trips in the summer and love the 
out-of-doors. In the fall of the year we 
usually take hunting trips every week-end. 
The entire family goes on these trips. 

The entertaining we do is simple. In 
the summer time it consists of picnic 
parties and in the winter three or four 
dinners. We always cultivate a garden, 
and mv wife cans a great deal of our 
vegetables and fruits. 

Both spending and saving are habits. 
It takes time to form a habit. If you begin 
early in the game to learn to save, you 
will find that it can be a practically pain- 
less process. 

The margin between going ahead and 
going backward is sometimes very small; 

ut it amounts to a great deal at the end 
of the vear. 

Investing your savings is easy, if vou 
look always to the safety of the principal 
rather than to the yield. S. E. V. 


YOU are rested while you work at a 
"Standard" One-piece Sink, set “yard stick 
high." 

Authorities on kitchen planning say that a 
sink should save time—save energy—save 
footsteps. Does your sink meet the test? Only 
if it gives you all of these: 

. Right height— "yard stick high” is the comfort line. 
. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 

. One-piece whiteness for health and labor-saving. 

. Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 
“Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from one spout. 
. Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 

. Ample width for dishes and pans. 

. Constant drainage — no water standing. 
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. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 


“Standard” Sinks are made like this. No 
delay or inconvenience to put in a “Standard” 
Sink. Your Plumber should be able to install 
it in a day, if water supply and drain connec- 
tions need no considerable change. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


GET the sugges- 
tions of the largest 
manufacturer before 
you plan your bath- 
100m, kitchen and 
laundry plumbing 
equipment. 


ment. 


WRITE for Cata- 
logue. It gives 
paces and explains 
ow to get the most 
comfort in the least 
space. Sent gratis. 


THE “Standard” 
Swinging Spout 
Faucet comes with 
or without hose 
and spray attach- 
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... in everything but name 


Tue new Orthophonic Victrola 
is really new from start to finish 
—not merely "improved'' or 
"revised." It is radically new 
and different, just as though 
the Victrola had never existed! 
It is years ahead of all other 
reproducing instruments, in- 
cluding the old type Victrola. 

New in principle. New in 
design. Most important of 
all, it is new in playing qual- 
ity’ The new Orthophonic 


Victrola, through the scientific, 
Victor-controlled principle of 
"matched impedance," repro- 
duces tones that are neither 
too soft nor too loud, but full, 
round, mellow, natural! 
So... revise all your no- 
tions of how reproduced mu- 
sic sounds. Go to your ncar- 
est Victor dealer's today. Go 
with an open mind and a crit- 
ical ear. Be prepared to hear 
your favorite music, just as 


you would expect to hear it 
played or sung on the stage. 

The new Orthophonic Vic- 
trola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records— Victor s con- 
tribution to better music in 
the home. There are many 
beautiful models of the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, from $300 to 
as low as $95. New concealed 
electric motor ($35 extra) elimi- 
nates winding. Order now for 
Christmas delivery. 
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DANDRUFF? 


Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, 
that unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to 
both women and men. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease that no intelligent, fastidious person can 
afford to neglect. Because so often it is a warning 
of more serious scalp trouble — possibly baldness. 

There is one ideal treatment to control dan- 
druff conditions—the systematic use of Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. It really works wonders 
this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not compli- 
cated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
strength, and massage thoroughly. You'll enjoy 
the cleansing, refreshing effect. And you will be 
amazed to see how this treatment, followed 
systematically, does the trick. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair 
nor will it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 

Try Listerine for dandruff. You'l be de- 
lighted with the results. — Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co., St. Louis, U..S. A. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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You expect a car which leads in sales to 
lead in beauty and valueas well. And by the 
same token you look for Body by Fisher 
on such a car. In practically every price 
class you find your expectations realized 


FISHER BODIES. 
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Are These Your Favorite 
Fiction Characters? 


HE books a people read are an 

even better indication of their 

literary taste than the books they 

write.- But literary history usu- 

allv ignores the reader. We 

learn in school that American literature 

began with Freneau, or Brvant, or some 

other writer, and to our youthful imagi- 

nation perhaps a picture rises of our 

redecessors quite destitute of books until 

Bruant or somebody else wrote one for 
them. 

As a matter of fact, in the days when 
there were few American writers, Ameri- 
can readers were getting on very well 
with Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Virgil, 
Dante, Homer, and other authors who 
are still approved by competent judges. 
Recently we have begun to ask what the 
nation has read, and what it is reading, 
and we try to find out why certain books 
rather than others are admired, and why 
certain characters in books we like are our 
favorites. The purpose of such an inquiry 
is, of course, to learn something of our 
national tastes and our national character. 

To arrive at that result, we ought to 
have some kind of vote on our favorite 
characters in fiction. Yet it is one thin 
to say that a book is your favorite, ind 
another thing to read the book; and it 
would probably be extremely difficult to 
get a trustworthy report of the books 
Americans do read with affection. A copy 
of Shakespeare is in most homes which 
boast of books at all. So is a copy of the 
Bible. The family might vote them among 
their favorite volumes. What we should 
like to know is whether the family has 
read them. 

Lacking any specific information to 
guide me, I have made a list of ten charac- 
ters from American and English fiction 
which I believe are favorites with the mass 
of American readers, and I shall suggest 
the reasons why we like them. The rea- 
sons are, of course, guesswork—and so 1s 
the choice of characters. I should not 
presume to say that these ten would be 
sure to stand first in a popular vote, but I 
have the impression that if we confined 
the vote to novels—as I have conhned my 
selections—these ten would stand near the 
top. Certainly vast numbers of Americans 
have liked them, and it is interesting, at 


-his character complete. 


By John Erskine 


least, to guess what aspects of our char- 
acter found satisfaction in these imaginary 
men and women. 

] shall speak first of the five American 
characters, in the order not of their 
chronology but of what seems to me their 
appeal to American readers. Who could 
we begin with, if not with Leatherstock- 
ing, the hero of Fenimore Cooper’s Indian 
stories? I think of him as he appears in 
“The Deerslayer,” rather than in “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” though many 
critics place this book first in the series; or 
in “The Prairie," though this romance of 
the West is among the splendid things in 
our literature. ‘The Deerslayer" pictures 
Leatherstocking in early youth, beginning 
his singular adventures, and it gives us 
In the other 
stories we get aspects of him, developed 
and enlarged, but not the whole man. 


HE American reader has admired in 

this character certain relations to na- 
ture which are rarely found in European 
books, and seldom, if ever, appreciated 
by European readers. In the first place, 
Leatherstocking loved nature, and found 
the poetry of it in the American way—for 
its own sake, without any theory about it. 
Wordsworth in England had studied the 
landscape, the hills and the sky, for what 
they might teach him of God and the un- 
seen world; so Emerson in our country 
drew his slightly different philosophy of 
the Over-Soul from observation of the im- 
mediate universe. Leatherstocking felt 
the grandeur of hills and woods, but as 
a poet rather than a philosopher or a 
theologian; he lived in their presence, and 
felt uneasy when away from them—that 
was all. 

As a woodsman, he spent less time in 
contemplating the beauties of nature than 
in having adventures, serious enough when 
you consider what was at stake in each 
instance—his own life, or the safety of 
others—yet in spirit a sort of game. This 
spirit still colors the American love of 
nature. 

Our idea of a vacation would be to re- 
cover for a while something approaching 
the pioneer state; to support life and find 
our way in the untouched forest—if not 
by our own woodcraft, by that of our 


guide; to surmount the obstacles nature 
seems to have prepared against man's 
invasion. In Europe, mountain climbing 
affords this thrilling pleasure, but the 
American taste is for the woods. What- 
ever love we have for gardens or parks is 
imported; our true desire is, like Leather- 
stocking's, for the wild. 


F COURSE we don't face the wilder- 

ness unprepared. We like to carry 
with us a few effective products of civi- 
lization, a fine rifle and a good ax. Leather- 
stocking shared our taste. He is far 
removed from primitive man in his equip- 
ment, and he likes to be conscious of the 
difference. No Indian, he says, can equal 
a white man with a gun—each race has 
its gifts. And he illustrates the American 
admiration for ingenuity, for clever solu- 
tions, for original short-cuts. 

He is no more profound in action than 
in his love of nature, and all the illustra- 
tions of his woodcraft, if put together, 
would not constitute an impressive science. 
Yet, taken one by one, they delight us; for 
the reason, I think, that the national mind 
tends to act that way. As to separate 
instances of Leatherstocking’s skill with 
the rifle, or his adroitness in getting out of 
difficult problems, there seems no ground 
for saying that Cooper exaggerated, or for 
poking fun at the miraculous woodcraft, 
as Mark Twain did. But even if it were 
all a fairy tale, it would still represent the 
kind America would produce, of troubles 
overcome not by the aid of the fairy god- 
mother, but by dexterity and ingenuity. 

Leatherstocking likes a fine rifle and a 
good ax, but he does not like the civili- 
zation which makes them. This is an 
American paradox. To him, the settle- 
ments are suspect, as the older countries 
are with us. 

Just why this prejudice should be so 
deep in us, it would be hard to explain. 
Perhaps it is logical in a country made up 
almost entirely of immigrants, all of whom 
came to “better their condition,” and who 
are therefore acquainted with the short- 
comings of older societies, or think they 
are. What America as a whole thinks of 
Europe, the Western part of the country 
thinks of the Eastern—that it is effete, 
and that it suffers morally and otherwise 


° 
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from being so far removed from nature. 

The most American of the ideals repre- 
sented in Leatherstocking is probably his 
innocence. The word in his case should 
have the double meaning of goodness and 
ignorance. No doubt we are open to 
ridicule if we claim that the simple good- 
ness which resembles ignorance is an 
American ideal; our conduct in business 
and in politics, domestic and international, 
would suggest a different account of us. 
Yet we repeatedly have given our admira- 
tion to a book in which such a character is 
portrayed, and it is one of the inconsis- 
tencies of our temperament that we ap- 
prove sentimentally an 
attitude which in our indi- 
vidual lines we do our best 
to cure. 


EATHERSTOCKING 
can neither read nor 
write; we are madetofeel that 
this disability contributes to 
the childlike clearness of his 
soul. He is also ignorant of 
sex, immune to its appeal, 
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famous heroes—whom I shall treat as one, 
and place second on my list of American 
favorites—are not unlike Leatherstock- 
ing, in spite of their creator's disposition 
to poke fun at the fabulous hunter. These 
two boys of the Mississippi incarnate a 
similar love of adventure, though their 
imaginations have been stimulated by 
books as much as by nature; they have a 
vein of romance and poetry in them, with 
more of the American tendency to be 
sentimental; they carry ingenuity to an 
extreme; and they, too, have an innocent 
outlook on life, though for their years they 

are far from ignorant. Mark Twain uses 


My Favorite Character in Fiction 


Prize Contest Announcement 


ROFESSOR ERSKINE gives you in the ac- 
companying article a list of fiction characters 


its place. There are the kind but unro- 
mantic folks at home, the village char- 
acters, the ne’er-do-wells, who are more 
interesting than some of the respectable, 
the occasional sharper and crook, who 
galvanize life into terrible excitement. 

As we read, we kindle to generous 
emotions, to loy alty and courage, to 
hatred of meanness and to admiration of 
chivalry and truth, yet we know we have 
traveled a long way from Leatherstock- 
ing’s world. Through the adventures of 
the two boys we are contemplating our 
ideals, but we are also aware of our actual 

environment, from which our ideals would 
be an escape. 

I speak of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn as 
though they were one char- 
acter. In a sense they are. 
Mark Twain distinguished 
between them, so that 
neither their experiences nor 
their temperaments were 
quite the same. But they 
make a single effect on the 
reader. They help us to see 


aware of its influence on 
other men only by far-away 
rumors. In “The Deer- 
slayer” Cooper brings out 
this side of his character 
with fine emphasis in his 
encounters with the lovely 
girl he finds in the woods, 
ye Hutter, who has lost 

er reputation flirting with 
the ofc at the frontier 
fort, but who loses her heart, 
once and for all, to the 
voung and inexperienced 
Leatherstocking. She pro- 
poses to him that they marry 
and stay in the forest, but 
he declines. 

Cooper suggests that his 
refusal was prompted by 
the gossip which had at- 
tached to her, but the reader 
feels that though the society 
at the fort may have seemed 
to Leatherstocking a sam- 
ple of that iniquitous older 
world which he alwavs tried 
to escape from, vet his 
decision was dictated chiefly 
by his own nature—at no 
point in the story is he 
sensitive to Judith's charms. 

The contact with nature 
which is almost a game, the 
feeling for the beauty of 
hills, lakes, and forests, the 
distrust of civilization, along 
with an ingenious use of its 


he believes are favorites with Americans. He con- 
fines himself to American and English novels; but 
in this contest you are invited to take the whole 
field of fiction and present your personal choice. 
In the novels, short stories, and plays with which 
you are familiar, a few characters stand out as 
those you like best. Think over them, pick out the 


“one you rate above all others, and write a letter 


about that one, giving definite reasons for your 
preference. The names Professor Erskine presents 
do not necessarily represent his own personal 
choice. He is trying to give your choices. The re- 
plies to this contest will be grouped, and at the 
time the prize-winning letters are printed, Tune 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE will give you a compendium 
statement, showing the characters that received 
the highest number of votes. 

For the best letter of not more than four hun- 
dred words we offer the following prizes: $30, first 
prize; $20, second prize; $10, third prize. Compe- 
tition closes December 20th. Winning letters will 
appear in the March, 1927, issue. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest, and any enclo- 
sures, cannot be returned, so you must make a 
copy of your contest letter and of any enclosures, 
if you want to preserve them. Manuscripts and 
inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of Tug 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


the sweep of American so- 
ciety, at least so far as they 
were in contact with it, and 
between them they had a 
wide range, from Tom’s 
whitewashing of the fence to 
Huckleberry's adventure in 
the Southern feud. The 
single effect they make is of 
irony and satire—a constant 
stirring of imagination and 
conscience, to observe the 
shortcomings in the Ameri- 
can version of human na- 
ture. 

If it is an error to classify 
the Leatherstocking Tales 
as entertainment solely for 
children, it is ridiculous to 
read Mark Twain’s two 

masterpieces exclusively as 
funny books. They have 
been followed by many 
other satires and self-ex- 
aminations, but little has 
been added to the reflection 
they gave of a society tend- 
ing to be comfortable but 
dull, and of a perpetual 
vounger generation bound 
to explore life in spite of 
such handicaps. 


N THIS tradition of anal- 
ysis and irony is * David 
Harum,” once a household 
book in the United States, 
but now somewhat neg- 


tools, an innocence of mind and heart 
which enables him to move untouched 
among the customary impulses of human 
nature—these are the qualities in Leather- 
stocking which have attracted American 
readers. Cooper wrote the character back- 
ward, beginning with such a frontiersman 
as he knew in his own boyhood, and im- 
agining from what sort of youth such a 
man had developed. Leatherstocking is 
idealized, as we sav. But it was Cooper's 
fortune to represent an ideal which has 
been sympathetic to his countrymen ever 
since. 

Leatherstocking and his Indians would 
have fascinated lom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, Indeed, Mark Twain's two 


them to recall to us our own boyhood, 
but even more to show us how the elders 
look to the keen eyes of youth. Thev 
constitute the best argument we have 
yet had for the younger generation, as 
against a drab and monotonous society; 
they are the earliest. and still perhaps the 
finest, expression of our reaction against 
the Spoon Rivers and the Main Streets of 
America. 

Tom and Huck, like the rest of us, must 
find their adventure, their romance, their 
play of emotions, not in flight from the 
small towns but in the midst of them and 
in spite of them. Nature is no longer the 
background, even though the Mississippi 
counts inthe story; human nature has taken 


lected. It would be a pity to let it be for- 
gotten. David Harum, my third selection 
among American characters of signifi- 
cance and popularity, is a prosperous 
citizen in a small town. He is one of those 
respectable people, past middle age, who 
to lom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
would seem uninteresting; but in his story 
we are made to feel a rather strong excite- 
ment. We put the book down with the 
comment that here was anything but a 
quiet life. 

David Harum is the local banker and 
horse dealer. Banking is the secondary 
activity. with him. He has made few 
mistakes in swapping horses; but manv of 
the neighbors who have dealt with him 
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know that they have. In the eye of a 
severe morality David Harum is some- 
thing of a sharper. But when he has made 
money, he is generous to the characters in 
the story whom we like, and we therefore 
have no difficulty in ag 2 him for 
cheating those we despise. He 
represents, in other words, our -== 
ideal of worldly success, so dis- : 
guised in sentimentality that it 
appears to be unworldliness. 

he happens to hold the mort- 

age on a bit of property owned 
e a poor widow, and when she 
can't meet the interest he pre- 
sents her with the paper, saying 
that he owes everything he has 
to the encouragement her late 
husband gave him when he was 
a penniless boy. He sells a balky 
horse to the Deacon, a con- 
temptible character. 

e are delighted with both 
episodes as we read, but later the 
satirical implications begin to 
bite; if he owed so much to the 
widow, why did he take her 
money as long as she had any, 
knowing she couldn't afford to 

ay? Kad what good did the 
arm do her, when she had no 
money to live on? And since the 
sum involved was small, from 
the standpoint of David's wealth, 
what great virtue was there in 
canceling the mortgage? As for 
the Deacon, whether we like 
him or not, why should he be 
cheated? 

When this book appeared, 
many of its enthusiastic readers 
took it for a sweet and whole- 
some record of American char- 
acter. Such afterthoughts as I 
have indicated, troubled them, 
and the enthusiasm for the story 
died down. I have heard it said 
that the author himself was not 
aware of these satirical impli- 
cations in his work. For all I 
know, he may not have been, but 
they are there, and in my opinion 
they give the book its value. I 
can imagine myself admiring 
David Harum, if he were my 
neighbor, praising his genius for 
getting on, his public spirit, his 
generosity. 


I HAVE referred to the paradox 
in our love of extraordinary in- 
nocence and our admiration for 
ingenuity, shrewdness, and efh- 
ciency. Something of this para- 
dox is suggested by the two 
heroines whe, I suppose, are the 
most famous in the American 
novel—Little Eva and Hester 
Prynne. They are my fourth and 
fifth selections from American 
novels. I omit further mention 
of Pollyanna, since she repre- 
sents a type that is included in 
Little Eva. 

The heroine of Mrs. Stowe’s 
pee book has so often been the subject of 
urlesque and caricature, that it is per- 
haps hard to take her seriously as one 
ideal of the American character. But I 
believe she is exactly that. We often 
permit ourselves to laugh in public at 
things we secretly admire, and the per- 


America. 


France. 


sistence of the note of innocence in our 
books, from the superb simplicity of 
Leatherstocking to Pollyanna and even 
more recent phenomena, convinces me 
that we like that sort of thing. 

Eva can be ridiculed if we have not 
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recently read “Uncle Tom's Cabin;” but 
probably no intelligent person now read- 
ing the book would fail to see its great 
qualities, which become all the clearer as 
we get away from the Civil War preju- 
dices which used it, on either side, simply 
as propaganda. Mrs. Stowe had the 


justice which comes of true imagination; 
she could show, even in that book, that 
the Northerners failed to understand the 
negro, and that the colored man often 
loved and honored his Southern master. 
She distinguished between slave-ownin 

in such a family as Eva's, "e 
slave-owning on some cotton 
plantations. 

She meant to create in Eva a 
type of extreme goodness and 
rehnement, and to show at the 
same time the cost of refinement 
so obtained. But her readers 
fastened on Eva as an ideal 
heroine, and have had a kind 
thought for her ever since, even 
through the sophisticated days 
when it has been the fashion to 
smile at innocence. I hasten to 
say that Eva's untimely death 
had nothing to do with our af- 
fection for her. That catastrophe 
was never quite to the American 
taste, though we had an epi- 
demic of such tragedies, follow- 
ing a maudlin fashion in England 
at the moment. Dickens, it 
should be remembered, killed off 
little Nell. I refer rather to Eva 
in good health, while the in- 
stincts of her childlike heart 
appealed to us by their essential 
purity alone. 


N “The Scarlet Letter," 
written at much the same 
eriod as Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
awthorne portrayed for us 
Hester Prynne, a type of woman 
who has been recognized in our 
literature ever since, and who 
may indeed have been familiar to 
American life even before Haw- 
thorne immortalized her. Hester 
Prynne, to put it briefly, is the 
courageous, keen-minded and 
strong-hearted woman who 
might have lived conventionally, 
if circumstances had permitted, 
but who found herself outside 
the respectabilities without feel- 
ing conscious of having done 
wrong, and wholived and thought 
her problem through to the end. 
I doubt if such a book could have 
been written elsewhere than in 
America, for, bold as are its 
implications, the desire for good- 
ness, for innocence even, is its 
strongest emotion—not the am- 
bition to go to heaven but the 
wish to lead a good life here. 

Hester had been married to a 
man much older than herself, 
whom she believed to be dead. 
She loves the minister, Dimmes- 
dale, and bears him a child. In 
the life of public shame which 
she then has to lead, she begins 
to think. Her supposedly dead 
husband returns; but the sight of 
him only convinces her that she 
did no wrong to love Dimmes- 
dale. The wrong was that an old 
man should have married a young and 
inexperienced girl, before her heart was 
wakened. 

She is willing to grant that actions have 
moral consequences, but she insists to her- 
self that the morality of the action may 
therefore be judged (Continued on page 120) 


The Story So Far 


S HIS goaded horse plunged into the road, 
Nevada looked back over his shoulder. 
The lane he had plowed through the crowd let 
him see back into the circle, where three men 
lay prostrate. The blue smoke from his gun was 
rising slowly, floating away. The face of Ben 
Ide, his friend, shone white and convulsed in 
the sunlight. “So long, Pard,” yelled Nevada 
hoarsely, and stood in his stirrups to wave his 
sombrero high. 

That was Nevada's farewell to the life 
which had given him a brief glimpse of the 
beauty of love and friendship and faith. It 
marked his return to life under his real name, 
“Jim Lacy "—notorious from Lineville across 
the desert wastes of Nevada clear to Tomb- 
stone. 

For the whole of his two years in California 
he had been known to Ben Ide and his sister 
Hettie only as “ Nevada." They had loved and 
trusted him; he had been invaluable to Ben 
in his wild-horse hunting; finally, he had saved 
the Ides from ruin at the hands of Less Setter 
and his accomplices by becoming once more 
Jim Lacy of the deadly marksmanship. And 
now, as often in the past, he was again a fugi- 
tive from the law, with honor and friendship 
and love behind him. 

After a period of hiding in the mountains, 
he rode once more into Lineville, to take up 
his abode in the boarding-house of Mrs. Wood, 
who had “mothered” him in the past. He was 
resolved to live up to Hettie Ide's ideal of 
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Hettie found her brother watching California Red, and climbed to a seat 
beside him. She loved this wonderful horse, for his beauty, his spirit— 
and for another reason which only Ben would ever have suspected 


Nevada, in spite of all the temptations to 
become Jim Lacy again in spirit, as in name. 
He had renounced all hope of seeing again Ben 
and Hettie Ide, whom he loved, because he 
meant them never to know the secret of his 
past; but he would always be true to them in 
his soul. 

He resisted all attempts co draw him, as of 
old, into brawls at the “Gold Mine" (the 
gambling hell of Lineville); he refused all invi- 
tations to drink; he was friendly with Lize 
Teller, but ignored her overtures leading to 
any relationship which might give Link Caw- 
thorne, her lover, ground for jealousy. And vet 
the fate Nevada was trying so hard to avoid 
came upon him. He had made his plans to go to 
Arizona with Cash Burridge—who had bought 
a ranch there and intended to turn from cattle 
“rustling” to honest cattle raising—and then 
he came into the Gold Mine one night to find 
Lize Teller dying at Link Cawthorne's feet, 
where Link, in his drunken rage, had flung her. 
In Jim Lacy’s code there was only one thing 
to do. He shot Cawthorne dead. And once 
more Nevada was a fugitive from justice. 


T WAS springtime in northern Cali- 
fornia. Old Mount Shasta stood up 
iae and took the morning light, 

is vast snow slopes beginning to be 
ridged by black. From Tule Lake 
shores the land waved upward in wide 
belts, brown and gray, and at last green as 
emerald. 
The broad acres of the Ide ranch, 
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mostly lake-bottom land that the drainin 
of Tule Lake had made available, xd 
rich and fertile along the south shore. 
The squares of brown soil but recently 
plowed; the fields, beginning to show a 
touch of green; the pasture lands, running 
far up on the gray sage slopes; the droves 
of horses and herds of cattle; the orchards, 
voung and old; the rambling red-roofed 
barn; and the white house half hidden in a 
grove of maples and pines—all these 
amply testihed to the prosperity of the 
Ides. 

Hettie Ide had awakened this morning 
twenty years old. The wild geese that she 
had loved since childhood had come back 
from their pilgrimage to the south, and 
were honking as if they knew it was her 
birthday, and that on this beautiful May 
day she must be joyous with young life. 

But Hettie had a secret sorrow, which 
she hid deep in her heart, while she 
ministered to her ailing mother and 
shared with her brother Ben the one 
bitter drop in his cup of happiness. 

She knew where to find Ben this early 
in the morning. Down the hedge-lined 
lane to the corrals she strolled, her heart 
full, yet with the old pang keener, listen- 
ing to the hum of bees and the honk of 
wild geese, the bawl of calves, and the 
twittering of the swallows. 

Above all these sounds, so sweet to her 
listening ears, she heard the shrill whistle 
of Ben’s great wild stallion, California 
Red. He was trooping across the pasture 
in defiance of Ben, or venting his dis- 
pleasure at the corral bars. 

Hettie found Ben sitting on top of the 
corral fence. California Red was inside, 
and he did not like it. Hettie halted to 
peep through at him. She loved this 
wonderful horse too, for his beauty, his 
spirit—and for another reason which only 
Ben would ever have suspected. 
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California Red had been in captivity 
four years. He had been broken, yet 
never had lost his spirit. It took a halter 
to make him lower his ears and stop 
rolling his fine dark eyes. Red was never 
gentle, but, on the other hand, he had not 
one mean trait. He shone red, glossy, 
silken, beautiful, and his long mane was a 
flame. 

High and rangy, with body round as 
a barrel, a wonderful deep, wide chest, 
legs powerful, yet not heavy, and an 
arching neck and noble head, he looked 
indeed what he had been for years, the 
wild stallion king of the sage hills of 
northern California. 

Hettie climbed to a seat beside her 

brother. 

* Mawnin', pard,” she drawled, mimick- 
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ing the Southern accent of one neither of 
them ever forgot. 

Ben gave a little start. Hettie did not 
often take such a liberty with her brother. 
But this was her birthday, and she meant 
to recall something of the past that might 
hurt them both. 

"Wal, howdy there, old girl," replied 
Ben, surprising her with his answering 
drawl. Beneath the humor in his voice lay 
deep feeling. But as he reached for her 
with his gloved hand he did not look at 
her. 


“I EN, this is my birthday,” she said 
softly. 

“Well, so it is. I plumb forgot. But I 
reckon I can dig vou up a present of some 
kind." 

"Ben," she said, "I don't want any 
present on my twentieth birthday. But I 
ask this: I’m old enough now to be 
listened to. Let me talk to you as I want 
—as I need to." 

“Hettie, I'm sorry you had to ask me 
that," he returned contritely. “ But you 
hurt so. And I thought vou just a— 
a sentimental girl—that vou'd forget." 

“Forget him? Never," she whispered, 
“Have vou forgotten?” 

“Tf I ever do, mav God forget me," 
replied. Ben, poignantly. 

“Ben, I know your secret, and I think 
Ina knows too," went on Hettie, earnestly. 
“We have talked often. You remember 
when Ina came home from college -W hen 
you were a poor wild-horse hunter of the 
hills, and Father almost hated you— 
remember how [na ar ‘ I plotted for you 
and Nevada? How we fought for you!” 


“Nevada,” by ZANE GREY 


“Ah, Hettie—I do remember,” said 
Ben. 

“Well, Ina and I know what ails you. 
It's the loss of your pard Nevada!" 


“NJO, HETTIE dear, it's not just my 

loss," burst out Ben, passionately. 
“Tm not so selfish as that. Ionii stand 
loss. But what has grieved and shamed me 
—and, well, broken my heart—is that 
Nevada saved me, made all my good for- 
tune, my happiness possible, by sacrificing 
himself. Father forgave me, took me back 
home to Motherand you. Hart Blaine gave 
me Ina. Then Father left us this wonderful 
ranch. Little Blaine came. And Nevada 
went back to where he came from. 
Heaven only knows where that is. I've 
spent a lot of money searching the West 


gum, 
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for a lean-faced 
rider, who drawled 
his Texas accent— 
and answered to the name *Ne- 
vada.’ And I can't find him!" 

* Some day vou will, Ben," she 
whispered thrillingly. 

“I always believed I would. I 
lived on that hope. But it's four 
vears. Four vears. And that 
Forlorn River ranch of ours is 
worth a fortune now. Half of 
that is Nevada's. 
Half of the Mule 
Deer Flat ranch is 
Nevada's. He's 
worth money... . 
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Why didn't he come back? The whole 
country rose up to bless him for killing 
Less Setter and his two accomplices. Why 
didn't he ever write? Just a line—a word 
to let me know he was alive and hadn't 
forgotten!" 

"Hush—Ben. Don’t vou understand 
that the reason he disappeared like that 
was not because he feared the law might 
hold him for killing the men ‘who had 
trapped you. No! But because he was 
afraid we would find out who he really 
was. Nevada had been bad. How bad I 
dare not imagine. . . . Don't you re- 
member that day when he rode so furiously 
into the crowd to face Setter? How the 
mere sight of him froze 
them with terror. . . . 


Oh, Ben, I'm afraid Ne- 
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vada had been some great and terrible 
gunman." 

“Gunman?” queried Ben, almost 
harshly. “I reckon so. I think I guessed 
it, he was so strange with guns. He 
handled a gun so marvelously. But what 
was that to me? . . . He could be Billy 
the Kid, or Plummer, or Steve Hardin', or 
Kingfisher, or. Jim Lacy, or any other 
desperado—and what would I care?" 


"BEN dear, you quite overlook some- 
thing," rejoined Hettie, while she felt 
the hot blood mount to cheek and temple. 
“Nevada not only loved you—but me 
too . . . and I—I loved him!" 

"Well now, Hettie," replied Ben, 
strangely softened. “I reckon that’s no 
news, though you never declared it so—so 
openly. But even though that was true, 
why should it make such a difference?" 

“The boy came of a good family,” 
replied Hettie. ‘‘He had fine instincts. 
And one of them was an instinct to 
disappear when there was danger of my 
learning who he really was. There can be 
no other reason. He had pride. And he 
loved me so—so well, he couldn’t bear to 
shame me.” 

“Hettie, did that son-of-a-gun make 
love to you?” demanded Ben, struggling 
with his resentment and remorse. 

“Did—he?” murmured she, with a 
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Occasionally riders watched the work 
from a distance, looked long at Ben's 
fine horses, and especially at Cali- 
fornia Red, and then rode away, 
without any pretense of friendliness 
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little broken laugh. “‘ Ben, when he found 
out I cared—he—he made the most 
terrible love to me. . . . Oh, I can never 
forget—never get over it!" 

" Well!" ejaculated her brother, amazed 
out of his own pain. “And he knew you 
loved him?” 

“Yes, Nevada knew,” replied Hettie. 
“He knew he had my faith, too. And, 
Ben, that is why I've never lost him. I 
know. It’s the way a woman feels. 
Nevada is not dead. He is not false to 
me—to what I believed he had become. 
And somewhere, somehow, he will come 
back to me—to us!” 

“My lord, that's good to hear," ex- 
claimed Ben, with fervent emotion. 

“Pm glad. I've wanted to tell you for 
so long," replied Hettie, simply. “And 
there's another thing that touches us 
closely. Mother is failing. Haven't you 
seen it?" 

Ben nodded his head sorrowfully. 

* Mother's not old," said Hettie. ‘She 
ought to live many years yet. But we 
must do something to help her. Ben, I 
suggest you take her to San Francisco. 
Get the opinion and advice of some up- 
to-date physician. Take Ina with you. 
Blaine will be safe with me. I'll run the 


ranch, never fear for that." 

* By George, it's a great 
idea!" declared Ben, with 
amazing enthusiasm. He 
leaped down off the corral 
fence, then turned to help 
Hettie. "Let's go tell Ina 
this minute!" 

Ina was in the yard, 
eatherirg violets, which 
certainly matched the blue 
of her spring dress and the 
color of her eyes. Little 
Blaine babbled at sight of 
ais father, and ran to him 


as fast as his little legs could carry him. 

“Well, good-mawnin’, you-all,” said 
Ina gayly. “You look excited. . . .” 
Then she kissed Hettie, and continued, 
“Many happy, happy returns of the day." 

Ben snatched de boy up, and holding 
him on his arm he confronted Ina with a 
smile that held great portent. 

“How soon can you get ready for a trip 
to San Francisco?" 

"What! . . . Oh, I knew something 
was up,” she cried, the color flashing to her 
beautiful face. "How soon? . . . Fifteen 
minutes!” 

“Ha! Ha! I thought you’d hit the 
saddle and ride that idea pronto,” said 
Ben happily. “But you needn’t be so 
swift as that.” 

“ Ben, are you really going to take me 
to Frisco?" 

“Yes, it’s all settled. But—" 

“You darling,” she cried, kissing him. 
“I wanted to go somewhere. The winter 
has been so long, so confining. Klamath 
Falls was my hope. But San Francisco! 


Oh, Ben!” 


O IT came about that Hettie was left 
alone in the Ide homestead with little 

Blaine and the two women servants. The 
running of the ranch had at first thought 
seemed something that would be pleasure, 
rather than work. She discovered pres- 
ently that it was not only 
work but also extremely em- 
barrassing and exasperating. 

There were eighteen aisle 
employed on the lake ranch, 
and as many more out in the 
hills. Most of these em- 
ployees were young men of 
the valley, unmarried, and 
very desirous of changing 
that state of single blessed- 
ness. Some had been school- 
mates of Hettie's. And there 
were several riders, long, 
lean, rangy fellows from the 
south, that Hettie grew most 
annoyed with. 

In two weeks’ time the 
whole contingent were in 
love with Hettie, or tryin 
to make her believe so. And 
the plowing, the planting, 
the movement of stock, the 
hauling of supplies, the herd- 
ingofcattle—in fact, all tasks 
pertaining to the operation 
of Ben Ide’s ranches—had to be talked over 
claborately with the temporary mistress. 

Hettie had fun out of it, except in the 
case of the several lean-faced, quiet-eyed 
riders from the hills. If Nevada had come 
to mind often in the past, what did he do 
now but haunt every hour? She saw him 
in each one of the range riders. 

Yet how incomparably he bestrode a 
horse! Hettie saw L2 lean, fine, still face, 
so clean-cut and brown, with the sleepy 
eyes that yet could wake to flame and 
also smile with a light she had never seen 
in any other’s. His old black sombrero, 
with bullet holes in the crown, when laid 
aside had appeared a disreputable thing, 
but on his head it had seemed picturesque 
and beautiful. His old silk scarf with the 
checks of red, the yellow vest with the 
string of a little tobacco pouch always 
hanging out of a pocket, the worn leather 
wrist bands, the high top-boots with their 
scalloped edges, and their bright jingling 
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Black and sharp stood a stallion on a ridge top, silhouetted against the sky 


spurs—how vividly they were limned in the 
eye of her memory! 

Then, as something inevitable at the 
end of reminiscence, something that 
seemed an inseparable part of Nevada, 
she recalled the dark and heavy gun he 
had always worn. It had bumped against 
her as she walked beside him. When he 
took her in his arms—even in the sweet 
madness of that moment she had felt the 
gun hard and cold against her. 

OE day several strangers from Kla- 
math Falls called upon Hettie. They 
were business men, representing an Oregon 
syndicate, who were buying up land 
around Tule Lake Valley. There had been 
considerable speculation in that vicinity 
since the draining of the lake. The Ides 
had received offers before, but never any- 
thing like the one made by these men. 
Hettie was shrewd enough to grasp that 
some situation had arisen, such as the 
ossibility of a railroad from Klamath 
Falls, to increase the value of the Ide 
property enormously. 

She neither refused nor accepted the 
offer, saying that control of the ranches 
was in her brother's hands. Her amaze- 
ment and gratification, however, lingered 
after their departure. She scarcely ever 
thought of herself as sharing equally with 
Ben the fortune their father had left 
them. 

She happened to be out on the farm 
somewhere when her family returned; and 
upon coming back to the house, hot and 
dusty and weary, what was her surprise 
and joy to be waylaid in the hall by Ben 


and Ina. She found her mother resting in 
her room. It was plain that the little trip 
had been happily beneficial to her. 

"Well, Hettie, your sending us off on 
this trip means a great change in our 
lives," began Ben gravely, when she 
came back to the sitting-room. “Winter 
and spring here are too domo and cold for 
Mother. To keep her here longer will 
endanger her hfe.” 

“Will Mother—be all right in some 
other climate?” 

“She'll get well," answered Ben. “She 
needs a mild, dry, warm climate in 
winter and a high, dry, bracing climate in 
summer." . 

“That’s easy enough,” returned Hettie: 
“T will go with Mother and live with her 
wherever the climate is right for her.” — 

“Sure, you will. But that doesn’t solve 
the problem. The point is I don’t want 
to be separated from Mother and you. 
Neither does Ina. That much is settled. 
We won't be separated. But I'd hate to 
sacrifice the land just to get a quick sale. 
And we'll need money, wherever we go." 

“Ben, I can sell this lake property of 
ours for two hundred niani," declared 
Hettie. 

Her brother stared at her. ''Hettie, 
don't make wild statements like that. 
It's hard enough on me to make decisions." 

“I can sell for that to-morrow,” grandly 
added Hettie, conscious of a sudden tre- 
mendous importance. 

“ Now I know she's crazy!" wailed Ben, 
turning to his wife. 

“She looks pretty sure and sane to me, 
Bennie boy. You're only a wild-horse 


.that 


hunter, anyway. Hettie and I have the 
business brains.” 

“By George!" cried Ben, leaping up, 
"you're right! But I can't believe we 
could sell for that." 

“Its true, Ben. Listen," said Hettie; 
and then briefly told about the offer of the 
Klamath Falls syndicate. 


"LIORSES not included in the deal? 
Not California Red?" queried Ben, 
beginning to manifest signs of extreme 
excitement. s 
“Their offer embraced land and build- 
ings, on this ranch, and all the Ide cattle. 
But not horses.” ; . 
“Girls, it's settled. It's done!" cried 
Ben, giving way to the force of something 
had een impelling ‘him. "Then he 
faced them, quite pale, with his dark eyes 
full of fire. : . 
|" Forgive me and try to understand,” he 
said. "There has always been something 
lacking for me here. This ranch country is 
too populated. It's too rich- There's not 
enough hard work for me. ‘The sage hills 
and the valleys, where the horses used to 
roam free, are ranches and.farms. I'd be 


-happier in a new country, say, in Arizona. 


I'd do better, working as I used to. 
That’s why I'm glad to sell out here, to 
take Mother where she'll get strong again, 
where you'll all be happier because of 
these things." 

“ Arizona!” murmured Hettie thought- 
fully. “We know so little about Arizona. 
Isn't it very wild?" 

“Wild? T reckon," replied Ben. "Ari- 
zona is everything (Continued on page 66) 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me" 
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o I Could Do More For Folks" 


The story of George Murray, a tinsmith, who on his meager earnings of twenty 
dollars a week or less has sent boys to school, bought and main- 
tained a hall for them to play in, and established a 
summer camp that is practically free 


By William S. Dutton 


OU will find him on a little 
street in the next to the last 
house down. Ask anvbody in 
Doylestown, and thev'll tell 
vou where he lives—this phi- 
lanthropist who carries a dinner pail. 

“Philanthropist?” you say. 

Well, I too always held a notion that 
only millionaires could be philanthropists. 
I didn’t know until I met George Murray, 
and afterward looked up the word, that a 
workingman, a day-laborer, could be one. 

“Good will; desire and readiness to do 
good to all men,” is what my dictionary 
says of philanthropy. It makes no men- 
tion of wealth and of millions, of great 
endowments and princely gifts. So that 
lets George Murray through the bars. 

“Uncle” George they call him, folks of 
this tree-dotted old Pennsylvania town of 
four thousand. He is a tinsmith, a roofer, 
and gets fifty cents an hour, a nine-hour 
dav, when he works. Dut roofers are not 
able to work regularly, due to weather; 
and, besides, Uncle George isn't young 
any more; he is past sixty years old. 
Younger men are wanted to-dav on roofs, 
as elsewhere. Last year Uncle George 
averaged only fifteen dollars a week. 

But through him, a boy, no relation to 
him whatsoever, was able to enter college. 
A second boy was able to finish high 
school and get a position. 

A hall in the center of Doylestown was 
kept in repair, heated, lighted, cared for, 
and provided with basketball equipment 
so that all boys of the town might play 
there. Fifty boys spent two weeks in 
summer camp on the Delaware River at 
a cost of less than five dollars to each boy. 
These same youngsters, organized into a 
military company, were provided with 
uniforms, hats, shoes and rifles, and one 
night of training each week. 

Boys in need found a friend in Uncle 
George, a counselor, adviser, and helper. 
Maybe it was a pair of shoes, a coat, or 
just a dime for the movies. Maybe it was 
only a word—I don't know, for that is a 
private matter between Uncle George and 
the boys. 

But I do know that on nearly every 
street in Doylestown, on the wide paved 
streets as wi ell as on the narrow dirt ones, 
is at least one boy whose year was made 


just a little happier, whose mind emerged 
just a little cleaner, his body a little 
healthier; and that all over this country 
are scattered former Dovlestown bovs, 
now men, who will take off their hats and 
give a cheer when vou say the name of 
George Murray, day-laborer! 

For not during one vear alone, nor two, 
nor ten, has Uncle George been doing 
good. Twenty vears and more now, he 
has been helping bovs to become better 
men, doing without that they might have, 
giving of nes little what frequently has 
been his all 

I do not speak figuratively. By his all 
I mean that—time, money, thought, and 
heart. During those twenty years more 
than three hundred boys have come under 
his influence directly, and scores more 
indirectly. 

* He lives with us, and for us," said an 
older boy, in college and at the door of 
manhood, so old enough to know. 

“Mr. Murray,” said a father, “has kept 
more boys on the straight path than all 
the preachers, lawyers, and policemen in 
this county, and I’m not disparaging any 
of them in saying so." 

Day-laborer, yes! But George Murray 
has not ceased his labors with tinsmithing 
at fifty cents an hour. He has built in his 
town more than roofs! 


VER live in a small town? One where 

everyone knows about how much you 
earn a week, the amount of the mortgage 
on the house, and you are Jake or Bob to 
the mayor? Doylestown 1s that sort of 
town. It isn’t easy to do things, bad or 
good, without something of the act be- 
coming known to folks. The word soon 
gets around. 

It isn't easy; but in large measure 
George Murray has done it; and that was 
my first index to the man. He hasn't done 
his good on the public square. He has 
gone his way by the back streets, as the 
humble go, afoot. 

A moment ago I mentioned a hall in 
the center of town where any boy may 
play. I talked to a business man, a police- 
man, to the superintendent of schools, 
and to the editor of the local newspaper. 
Not one of them knew that Uncle George 
owned that hall, that he had paid for it by 


sacrifice from his scant savings, that he 
tended to the furnace there himself. 
bought the coal, paid the light bills, did 
the janitor work and made the repairs, 
just so the bovs could enjoy it at no cost 
and in freedom. 

They didn't know that he had bought 
and cleared the summer-camp site on the 
river and there put up the mess shack, 
and that with his own few dollars he 
bought much of the food, and did the 
cooking for the annual outings. That at 
the outset, without help, he had provided 
from his own pocket the boys’ uniforms 
and guns, and this until he had conceived 
the idea of a minstrel show each year to 
raise funds. 


TH EY knew, these representative men 
of the town, that George Murray was 
helping boys, was a factor for good in the 
community, and was carrying on, virtu- 
ally alone, a movement in which others 
with means and position had failed. But 
they knew nothing of the times Uncle 
George's big calloused hands had gone 
down into his pocket; nor of the fight he 
had made to meet interest charges and 
notes; nor of the occasions when he 
might have asked for help, but didn't. 

That, as I have said, was mv first index 
to the man. The second was the man 
himself, and his story—a story that may 
make some of us just a little bit ashamed. 

He looks what he is, a workingman; a 
man who has worked hard vears at 
manual labor, whose shoulders are a little 
stooped, who is a little awkward with his 
feet and hands, as if they were only at 
home when at work. The suit he wore 
when I first met him was worn and ill- 
fitting; his overcoat and the winter were 
friends, for thev had been together far 
longer than a year or two. But I was at 
home with him in a moment. "Here's a 
man!” I said. 

Perhaps you will “get” him from this: 
There are certain big men of wealth, 
position, marvelous records, and all that, 
who are so intensely, humanly real that 
they unconsciously push all of their trap- 
pings into the background. You find it 


hard to “Mister” them. You want to 
call them Charlie, Pete, or Bill. Roosevelt 
had that hold on the public: He was 


a 


**T' m Sorry I Wasn't Born Smarter so I Could Do More for Folks," by Ww. S. DUTTON 


“Teddy” and “T. R." Lincoln had it. 

"Then there are certain little men, little 
as the world goes, who likewise possess 
something not all of us have. When you 
speak of them to others, or when you 
meet them as strangers, you want to 
** Mister" them. It’s your tribute of 
respect. So with George Murray. He 
may be “Uncle George" to the boys and 
to his friends; but he is Mr. Murray when 
they tell you about him. They give him 
that value, and with a sincerity that 
brooks no misunderstanding of the place 
the man holds. It is a warning not to 
underestimate. 

He was born in Philadelphia. His 
father was a tinsmith and had a little 
shop of his own, the headquarters of his 
small roofing business. There were seven 
children in the family, and later this 
number grew to nine, which meant that 
every chick had to scratch. 

"Long as I was a boy," said Mr. 
Murray, “I don't believe I ever had a 
Saturday off. Store had to be tended." 


S FAR as he was concerned, those two 
sentences covered his boyhood until he 
was sixteen and went to do a man's work 
as roofer. He couldn't see “any sense” 
in talking about himself. He wasn’t 
important enough, he insisted. He had 
done nothing of any account. As earnestly 
as man can, he believed that. 

But others helped fill in the picture. 
As a boy, I don’t believe George Murray 
ever played. Not that he didn’t want to 
play; but something invariably stood in 
the way of it. Some chore would have to 
be done, and, oddly, George would be the 
only one available. Not another young- 
ster would be in sight. 

The older boys would have this to do, 
and that. They would drift off to do 
it. Their plans didn’t embrace running 
errands, waiting on counter, delivering 
parcels, and sweeping up. A big game 
was on over on the lot, and you couldn’t 
expect a feller to miss that! 

“You don’t mind, do you, George?” 
they'd say. “It won't take you no time 
at all to sweep out, an’ then hang around 
a while!" 

So George was left to “hold the bag,” 
as they'd say, or, to put it more exactly, 
the broom. 

Anyway, he was different. Perhaps his 
mother had a lot to do with his melde 
thrown with her as he was more than the 
others. She was intensely religious, enter- 
tained such old-fashioned beliefs as that 
the Bible was to be taken literally, that 
the stranger at the door in need of help 
didn't come but had been sent, and that 
when the Bible said a tenth should be 
given, it actually meant a tenth. 

"She influenced me," admitted Mr. 
Murray. “I believed her when she said 
the Bible was the best book ever written." 

He did a deal of reading in the Bible, 
propped up behind the counter waiting 
for customers, while the big game was on 
overon the lot. To pass the time, he memo- 
rized whole chapters of it. He learned the 
Psalms, knew the stories. And one day 
he went to his mother a little puzzled by 
one of the latter: 


And He looked up, and saw the rich men 
casting their gifts into the treasury. 

And He saw also a certain poor widow cast- 
ing in thither two mites. 

And He said, Of a truth I sav unto vou, that 
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George Murray, of Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


this poor widow hath cast in more than they 
all: 

For all these have of their abundance cast in 
unto the offerings of God; but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living she had. 


The boy asked: 
true?" 

“It’s in the Book,” said his mother. 
“That makes it true." 

Strange matters for a boy of twelve to 
ponder. But he was a strange boy. And 
a psychologist would remind you that he 
was at a most impressionable age. 


HE QUIT school at sixteen and went 
to work, a roofer under his father; 
but kept on with his studies innight school. 
He wanted to be a bookkeeper as a step 
toward something better, and confided 
his ambition to his teacher. 

* But you already know a trade," she 
argued. ‘‘Every young man who comes 
here wants to get into an office, and the 
offices are already overrun. Stick to your 
trade.” 

“You mean I should stop school?" he 
asked. 

“Keep up school, but study what will 
make you a better tinsmith,” she advised. 
“Some day you may come into your 
father’s shop.” 

But when the father died, though 
George was twenty-one, his mother turned 
over the shop to an elder brother. George 
was left as before, a day-laborer. The 


*How can that be 


years passed. The business didn’t do so 
well. Finally, he was forced to seek else- 
where than from his brother, odd jobs 
here and there. 

“I just didn't get on," he explained. 
* Never seemed in me to get away from 
tinsmithing." 

“Did you resent that?" I inquired. 
“Ever feel like going out and kicking the 
world in the face—that it was giving you 
a raw deal?” 

“No,” said Mr. Murray slowly; “I 
figured somebody had to do the roofing 
for folks. Don’t know as it ever occurred 
to me I wasn't getting all I had coming." 

He drew a long breath. 

*But I would have liked to have 
been doing more! Seemed to me like it 
was expected of me to do more 'n mend 
roofs.” 3 

In his simple way he sought to do more, 
this roofer. At the church he attended 
they had no organ. They couldn't afford 
one. The volunteer choir, without music, 
or leader who knew music, sometimes 
made a spectacle of itself. The members 
had voices but no training. 

“TIl study up and get some training," 
said Mr. Murray. “The rest of you've 
got families to keep. I'm alone and can 
spare a little time for lessons.” 

So he went to a voice teacher, learned 
notes, the use of a tuning fork, and the 
trick of getting off a hymn at the right 
pitch. After that (Continued on page 100) 


Graton Knew Uncle Sam 


When Uncle Sam Was A Boy! 


John Marshall was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court when Henry Clay Graton 
was growing up; Madison and Monroe were still alive, and Abraham Lincoln 
had not yet emerged from obscurity — All these and countless others 
have taken their places in history, but Mr. Graton and the business 
he established seventy-five years ago are still going strong 


ENERAL ANDREW JACK- 
SON—Old Hickory—was just 
getting comfortably settled in 
the White House when Henry 
Clay Graton was born. The 

census takers, some of them in knee 
breeches and periwigs, were just starting 
out to take the census of 1830. It was a 
very small United States. The popula- 
tion was about the same as is now found 
in what is called the metro- 
politan area of New York 
City. 

There were only twenty- 
four states, and some of 
these were still much in 
ossession of the Indians. 
Bevond the west bank of 
the Mississippi was desert 
and wilderness. Indeed, 
there were still large 


By John T. Flynn 


us! The little village of Leister, where 
he was born, was made up of houses 
built largely before the Revolution. In 
many of them still lived men who had 
marched in the ragged armies of Wash- 
ington. 

When Mr. Graton was a boy there was 
a great parade in Worcester in celebration 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, and in it were 
included five barouches filled with veterans 


You Can’t Help But Get a 
“Kick” Out of This 


E LIVE so eagerly in the present, and plan so hard for 
uickly 
Already the World War i is 


the future, that the past has a way of slipping 
and quietly into oblivion. 


the town, the "Massachusetts Spy," was 
run by a man—Isaiah Thomas—who had 
set it up there at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, and used it to bombard New 
England with handbills calling her to re- 
volt. 

The Victorian era was still in the future. 
Little groups might have been met on 
Worcester Common as they discussed the 
news from Baltimore that the initial leg of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road—one of the first in the 
country—was completed, 

and argued lustily that the 
steam engine would never 
work. It was only a theory, 
they contended, and the 
company was right in con- 
sidering the use of horses to 
draw the carriages, because, 
after all, the horses did not 


stretches of virgin wilder- 
ness in New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

When the census taker 
got to Leister, a little village 
just outside of Worcester, 
Tassachusetts, and to the 
Graton farm, he found that 
a little boy Yankee had 
been born just too late to be 
included in this, the fifth 
census. That Yankee baby 
was Riley Graton—or at 
least that i is the way he was 
entered in the parish regis- 
ter. But the next year a 
dashing young orator from 
Kentucky—Henry Clay— 
visited wW orcester, and his 
speech in the Old South 
Church so enraptured the 
people of that town, in- 
cluding the elder Gratons, 
that the boy’s name was 
forthwith changed to Henry 
Clav Graton. 

All this, you will perceive, 


was a long time ago, nearly a century. 


taking its place in the reminiscent past, and the Civil War is 
so far back in history that most of us have to stop in our rush 
and actually think a little to realize that men who fought in 
that conflict are still alive. And the. Revolution—well, the 
Revolution took place so long ago that even with an effort 
we cannot link it with persons now living. 

But America is not so old as we of the present day are 
likely to think. Indeed, it is so young that persons now alive 
have seen Revolutionary soldiers in the flesh! In the accom- 
panying article vou will read of a man still alive, still active, 
who has seen Revolutionary soldiers, and probably talked 
with them, though at the time he thought nothing of it! This, 
man, Henry Clay Graton, has known America almost from 
its infancy. When he looked out of the windows of his first 
shop, near Boston, he saw farms and trees. For seventy-hve 
years he has been looking out of those same windows, and 
watching the landscape change, until now he sees forests of 
smokestacks in place of trees, and acres of roof space in place 
of tields. And he had taken a considerable part in this indus- 
trial development. 

There is something amazing, something stimulating, some- 
thing that gives vou a " kick" in recognizing that our country 
has come so far within the lifetime of one man; and it is a rare 
privilege to read an interview with this man who has lived 
so long, and scen so much! ‘The Epitor. 


of the Revolution. The boy stared at them 


give out sparks to burn the 
cargoes and blind the pas- 
sengers. 


WENTY-ONE years 
later young Graton set 
up his first shop for making 
belts. That was in 18651, 
seventy-five years ago. 
Standing at the top of the 
immense Graton and Knight 
factory to-day, whereleather 
belts are made to turn the 
wheels of mills in all the 
countries of the earth, I 
looked out over what is per- 
haps the most extraordinary 
inda strial landscape in the 
Modi Countless square 
miles of brick and stone and 
steel, thousands of smoke- 
stacks and chimneys, 
stretching for miles far be. 
yond the reach of the eve, on 
evond Boston and thence 
to all those famous mill 
townsthatliearound Boston. 


Yet when the man who stood beside me 


And vet I "talked only recently with this 
same Henry Clay Graton in the office of 
the Graton and Knight factories in 
Worcester, which he founded himself some 
seventy years ago, and helped to build up 
to the [usce business of its kind in 
America. 

To what a dim region of American 
business history the life of this man lcads 
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with the same wonder and excitement that 
the children of to-day know when our 
Civil War veterans pass by. James Madi- 
son and James Monroe, ex-Presidents, 
were still alive. John Marshall was Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court. Lafayette 
had visited. Worcester but a few vears 
before Graton’s birth, and he was still 
living in Europe. The leading paper of 


set up his first shop there this amazing in- 
dustrial empire was not even dreamed of. 

From that point one would have looked 
out over a pleasant country prospect, 
farms and meadows and forest and roads 
traversed by stagecoaches; little shops in 
which men worked by hand or fussed with 
sputtery little steam engines tn which the 
hres were kept (Continued on page 108) 
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Henry Clay Graton 


NINETY-SIX YEARS ago, when Andrew Jackson 
was President of the United States, Henry Clay Graton 
was born in Leister, Massachusetts. When he was twen- 
ty-one, which was seventy-five years ago, he anda friend 
founded the present Graton and Knight Company,man- 
ufacturers of leather belts and kindred articles. At the 
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start, his firm was but a small shop, and he himself de- 
livered his wares to customers, often traveling afoot. To- 
day, this great factory is the largest of its kind in the 
country. Mr. Graton not only looks like ** Uncle Sam," 
as you see from the picture above, but actually typifies 
the business history of this country. 


“Chance in its ultimate in- 
stance is merely the will of 
God manifesting itself in 
our human affairs" 


The 
Invisible 
. Client 


Colonel Braxton 
takes a case 
for the King of Kings 


By Melville 


Davisson Post 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


OLONEL BRAXTON used to say that 
he practiced in two jurisdictions: the 
courts of Virginia, and God's court. 
And there was a distinction in result 
that impressed him. 

In the courts of Virginia, when one inflicted 
misery by a wrong, additional misery was in- 
flicted in the effort to correct it. In almost every 
instance, when the tribunal which the ingenuity 
of man had set up was through with its proce- 
dure, the sum total of human misery, in that par- 
ticular transaction, had been doubled. When a 
threadbare clerk made a defalcation, his miserable 
wife and his wretched children shared with him 
the odium of the penal sentence. When a worth- 
less youth went wrong, it was his aged mother 
upon whom the verdict of the jury fell. 

The hand of the law, when it was clenched to 
strike, seemed beyond the control of the human 
intelligence that invoked it; the missile of punish- 
ment went on, like a shot at random in a street, 
striking down the innocent bystander. 

But in God's court there was a marked dis- 
tinction! Matters were somehow mysteriously 
adjusted. 

Colonel Braxton used to say that this was the whole point: 
It was not punishment that God was after, it was an adjust- 
ment of human affairs. The infliction of additional injury was 
abhorrent in His tribunal. 

He said that the conception of justice in God's court was on 
a wider plane than the conception of justice in the criminal 
statutes. He had seen the guilty apparently go free; and he 
had seen a felony compounded, when the mysterious agencies 
of God thrust themselves into human affairs. Moreover, he 
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The nephew, advancing, stopped. The hypocrite within appeared. He made 
he spoke thecourtesy of his voice held moreof menace than any shouted threat: 


had been a factor in the compounding of that felony, and was 
proud of it as of an act of honor. ; 

He had been, at the time, somewhat in doubt about the 
complete justice of that adjustment, when the criminal after 
disgorging had, to the eye, gone free. But in fact he had met 
the doom that awaited him. He had gone out of life as ade- 
quately as at the end of a halter, and earlier, in point of time. 
than she courts of Virginia could have brought him to that end. 

He had died within the month in the wreck of a train. 
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a little gesture. “I am obliged. It was thoughtful. 
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I will read it when I have the leisure.’’ Colonel Braxton faced him. When 


‘* It would be a gracious act to sign it now, on this day. The execution of it would put you in high regard. Let me persuade you” 


Accidental death was the common verdict; but Colonel 
Braxton preferred to believe that the criminal had met the 
sentence of God, meted out in his invisible tribunal. At any 
rate, when the man’s body was composed for burial he was as 
adequately dispossessed of life as though the State had hanged 
him. 

In this particular case Colonel Braxton said he had acted 
on an impulse. 

And he had acted without authority, and in a high-handed 


manner. He realized that it was a dangerous course he followed 
—but the impulse to act was so sudden and insistent that it 
would not be denied. It was imperious and dominant; and in 
the end it had its will with him. He thought a direction of God 
might seize a man like that. There was Scriptural authority 
for that belief. 

It was on a summer afternoon. 

The day old Junius Hagan was to be carried out for burial. 

He had been one of the substantial citizens of this inland 
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city. He had come there from New Eng- 
land, made a fortune in iron, and passed 
on to his account. There was a mystery 
in his death that could not be solved; he 
had been shot in the night as he sat in his 
library beside an open window, but by 
whom and for what cause there was no 
conjecture. 

He was unmarried and there was no 
heir but a nephew. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and Colonel 
Braxton walked from his office to old 
Hagan’s house. 

he way lay along the main street of 
the city, now changing with the invasion 
of industrial enterprises from the manu- 
facturing North. 

The old Colonial mansions of the early 
landowners had been pulled down, and 
the long street, once 
a highway above the 
river, built up with 
the modern edifices 
of trade. 

The quiet, the 
beauty, and the dig- 
nity of this old road 
would presently van- 
ish, like the charm 
of a forgotten beau- 
ty in her sedan 
Rate, There would 
be the clang and the 
hurry of industry 
in its stead, and the 
hideous structures 
that men set up 
when they hurry to 
be rich. 

But in this de- 
structive seizure 
one place remained 
—a great old house 
with a high white 
ortico, surrounded 
y an immense lawn 
set with oak trees. 
It occupied the di- 
mensions of a square, 
remaining, as by 
some enchantment, 
to remind little men 
of the grandeur and 
the magnificent distances that an carlier 
and more cultured civilization had main- 
tained. 

But it was no enchantment that caused 
this great old place thus magnificently to 
remain. 

It was the act of Junius Hagan, from 
the North. 

He had bought the place and given it 
as a home for children. Those who had 
no home but this, had by his act a home 
unequaled in Virginia. And he had 
maintained it adequately. 

He had gone about it with what one 
would not have looked for in the man—a 
delicate sense of what was ht and appro- 
priatetothecivilization that it represented. 

He had put Miss Martha Chitester in 
charge—a daughter of the age that thi 
place represented, but withal a capable 
and broad-minded woman. 

At heart a mother to the world, Martha 
Chitester was peculiarly fitted for this 
undertaking. She had never married; bur 
the great primal sympathies were there, 
waiting to be awakened. How it happened 
that a crude old trader—a dealer in iron— 
knew this, appraised it at its high value, 
and made use of it, one cannot say. 


The American Magazine 


The place under this woman was no 
asylum. It was a home, and she mothered 
every child in it. When fatality sent an 
infant in, it became her child and this 
house was its home. 

A place of sun and laughter, the chil- 
dren romped and played under the oak 
trees, and one passing caught the infection 
of their happiness. 


OLONEL BRAXTON, on his way to 
old Hagan’s burial, found Miss 
Martha Chitester waiting for him at the 
gate of the home. Her big kindly face 
was in despair. 
“Oh, Colonel," she said, 
what has happened?" 
“Yes, Miss Mattie; but death is on the 
way to us all, and perhaps we go as easilv 


“do you know 
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by an assassin’s bullet as slowly in our bed.” 

But the woman was in an extrem 
anguish of the soul. Platitudes were ou: 
of place with her. 

“The dreadful thing i is that the children 
cannot live on here.” 

The attorney was surprised. 


“And why not, Miss Mattie. Hagan 


surely made proper provision in his will." 
“He intended to do so, but he did not. 
He had 


Mr. Lewis, the attorney, told me. 
the will drawn and 
Mr. Hagan was to 
come in and sign it. 
But he was shot 
down that night; 
and now everything 
goes to this nephew; 
and you know the 


kind of man the nephew is."' 

Colonel Braxton did know 
the kind of man the nephew 
was, and hope died in him as 
it had died in Miss Martha 
Chitester. But he made the 
best consoling speech he could 
manage: Things were not so 
bad as they looked; no doubt 
the nephew could be persuaded 
to carry out his uncle's 
wishes; and, if not, a generous 
public would probably provide 
for the maintenance of the 
place. But he had no faith in 
the words he uttered. 


I E WALKED on, knowing 

exactly what would happen: 
Heirs took all they could get; 
charities intended by their 
relatives they proverbially ab- 
horred. Besides, this nephew 
had more than once spoken of 
the Home as the house his 
uncle ought to live in rather 
than the ugly brick one farther 
up the street that he had built 
when he came from New Eng- 
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“The 
thing,” said Miss 
Chitester, ‘‘is 
that the chil- 


dreadful 


dren 
live on 


cannot IS 
here” à 


land. This meant, of course, that the 
nephew would live there, and the children 


o. 

Colonel Braxton stopped suddenly. 
Ah! where would they go? 

To the county poor farm! Out of this 


heavenly home and the care of this 
cultured woman into that awful place! 

A public subscription? 

There was no hope. 

Hope had died with old Junius Hagan. 

And Colonel Braxton deplored the pro- 
crastination of men, who, seeing death 
about them at every hour, put off till the 
morrow, as though they had a stay of 
execution. 

There was a row of carriages extending 


along the curb in the street before the 
dead man’s house. It lined the way for a 
considerable distance. And the crowd 
before the door showed that the city had 
turned out to pay its last tribute of 
respect. 


Colonel Braxton, entering from the 
street, found the clerk of the circuit court, 
Mr. Dabney Mason, on the steps in the 
sun, before the tragic house. Of all persons 
in Virginia, Mr. Dabney Mason was the 
most distinguished, if one measured by 
an artist's standard—with the eye. 

He had the classic face and the poise 
of one from an Hellenic legend. 

But within he was a little man, con- 
cerned with forms and manners, aspiring 
to no higher destiny than the one he 
held. He wore always a rosebud in his 
coat; and when speculation ran upon a 
probable verdict of a jury, he could 
foretell it with an uncanny accuracy. 


"THE old clerk made a little gesture with 

his finger when the attorney arrived. 
"Do you come to mourn with us, 

Colonel, or to discover the assassin?" 

“I believe there is no clue to the 
assassin," replied Colonel Braxton; “and 
I fear the dead do not hear us when we 
mourn." 

“Alas,” continued Mr. Dabney Mason, 
in his facetious note, “legal procedure has 
abandoned its most potent weapon 
against the criminal, that of torture. We 


could perhaps find the assassin, Colonel, if 
we could put every man’s leg in the boot, 
or twisted him a little on the windlass. 
But, having lost its most admirable 
features, the law is content to examine 
liars, at their leisure, in a pleasant court- 
room. Let us step into the garden, where 
the shot was fired.” 

They went along the brick path to the 
garden upon which the window to the 
library opened. 

The window stood open now, and from 
some point here had been fired the shot 
that had killed Junius Hagan as he sat 
at a desk beyond (Continued on page 149) 


Here's Where Santa Claus 
Gets His Reindeer! 


Carl Lomen supplies them, and he has nearly a hundred thousand left over. 
He went to Alaska as a gold seeker, but remained to become a dominant 
figure in the reindeer industry — For long years he worked and 
dreamed, and then, at last, he acquired his great herd 


By Elisabeth Sears 


AST spring, during “reindeer week,” 
‘Thomas Riggs, war governor of 
Alaska, was talking over the 
radio, in New York City. 
“And there’s Carl Lomen,” he 
said, “a man who never knew when he was 
licked. Carl’s the president of the Lomen 
Reindeer and Trading Corporation, of 
Nome, Alaska. He owns around ninety 
thousand reindeer—the largest herd in 
the world. But there was a time when he 
had no reindeer—and no money. 
“Years ago,” the ex-governor con- 
tinued, “Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a 
sturdy old Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Alaska, dreamed of 
the day when every Eskimo 
family in his adopted coun- 
try would own a herd of 
reindeer. And he ham- 
mered away at his idea 
until he persuaded the 
United States Govern- 
ment to import from 


Siberia a few animals, 
which were issued to 
the natives under a 


strict agreement not to 
sell the does to the white 
settlers. However, until 


about twenty-five years ago, when Carl 
Lomen began building up his herd, only 
1,280 reindeer had feet brought into 
Alaska; to-day, there are 500,000. The 


development of this new industry—which 
may some day become the source of a 
large part of the meat supply of America 
—is due principally to the efforts of Carl 
Lomen, the reindeer king of the world.” 

All this is a pretty fair introduction to 


Carl Lomen himself, a man who has 
literally made a new industry in the ice- 
bound land where he went as a nineteen- 
year-old boy in search of romance and 
adventure. 

Of course there are a few deluded 
ple who deny the existence of old Mr. 
Santa Claus, the patron saint of children. 
However, only last Christmas, Santa him- 
self made a personal appearance in ten 
different cities of this country, driving his 
team of sixteen prancing reindeer. How 
he managed to be in so many different 
places at the same time is a detail that 
only the ingenious Mr. Claus him- 
self can explain. How he got 
his reindeer is easily explained 
—they were furnished di- 
rectly from the Lomen rein- 

deer ranches in Alaska. 


UCH of the outfit- 

ting for the four ex- 
peditions that went in 
the direction of the 
North Pole, in 1926, was 
furnished by the Lomen 
brothers. Indeed, these 
four young men have es- 
tablished a new industry 


Lomen Beos., some lin ovat) 


(In the oval) Santa Claus with a team picked from the Lomen reindeer herd. The Lomen brothers furnish 
the good-natured old saint with teams every Christmas. (At the bottom of page) A sight such as first > 
aroused Carl Lomen’s interest in the reindeer industry, long before he became the “reindeer king” 
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for the Eskimo women, who make the 
fur garments and the seal boots that 
are worn on trips into the Northland. 

“I’ll never forget the first reindeer I 
saw,” Mr. Lomen said, when I talked 
to him during his recent visit to New 
York. “I was on the trail coming into 
Nome with a small poke of gold dust. 
Away off in the distance, I saw what 
appeared to be a bunch of animated 
brush. As I drew closer, I discovered 
that it was the high branched horns of 
a herd of reindeer which produced this 
effect. 


“T SUPPOSE some long-buried in- 

stinct in my Norse ancestry must 
have come to life at the sight of that 
herd, for as I walked on into Nome I 
determined some day to own a herd of 
my own. 

*''lhis gold stampede won't last 
forever,’ I reasoned; ‘and after the gold 
has gone, and the drifters have passed 
on, here’s an industry that will be 


permanent.’ 
“With the Eskimo,” Carl Lomen 


(Above) Carl J. Lomen, ex- 
plorer, adventurer, and busi- 
ness man, whose romantic 
story is told in the accom- 
panying article. Although 
the reindeer industry is 
only one of Mr. Lomen’s 
many interests in Alaska, 
he owns, as president of the 
Lomen Reindeer and Trad- 
ing Corporation, Nome, one 
of the largest herds of rein- 
deer in the world. (Left) 
Part of the Lomen herd 


Nome, I confided to my 
father my ambition to own 
a herd. To my surprise, he 
told me that all the reindeer 
in Alaska were the exclusive 
property of the natives, 
and that the animals 
could not be sold to 
white men.” 
And now let's go 
back a bit and find 
out how Carl Lo- 
men, who was 
born and bred in 
Minnesota, hap- 
pened to be in 
Alaska at all. 
"[ was studying 
law in my father's 
office in St. Paul," 
he told me, “when I 
first heard of the fa- 
mous gold stampedes in 
Alaska. At that time it 
was pretty well understood that 
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went on, “food has always been 
rather a hand-to-mouth affair. 
And as whaling and sealing ves- 
sels came in more frequently 
and cut into the food sup- 
ply of the natives, famines 
began to be more and more 
common. 
Doctor Jackson, an old 
missionary who was a sort of 
self-appointed guardian angel 
to Alaska, bestirred himself to 
find another food supply for his 
people. He succeeded in getting 
a few reindeer imported, and he 
saw to it that the Eskimos were for- 
bidden to sell a doe to any white man. 
‘This regulation was, of course, designed to 
protect the native herd owner. I was to be an attorney. The law 
“Now, it happened that my father, who part of it was all right, but I hated be- 
had established a law practice in Nome, Snow is nice and soft, but none too warm, ing cooped up in an office all day. I was 
had for his clients some Laplanders who 33 the attitude of this baby reindeer shows = always dreaming of fresh fields—new 
had been brought over by the Govern- places where white men had never lived 
ment to teach the Eskimos how to raise for such business as they required trans- before. So when the news of the gold 
reinceer. My father is of Norwegian ex- acted, and he learned much from them rush in the North came back, I was ob- 
traction, and the Laplanders were de- about the reindeer industry. sessed with a desire to make the trek 
lighted to find someone who could speak “The night after I encountered that to the Klondike. 
their language. They always came to him splendid bunch of reindeer on my way to “I read (Continued om page 155) 


The Story Behind The 


Newspaper Stories 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


HIS morning, for three cents or 

thereabouts, you read carelessly 

or in mild interest something that 

hundreds of men spent twenty- 

four hours of time and of highly 
expert and perhaps perilous labor, to 
make ready for your idle reading. 

The ‘‘something” was your morning 
newspaper. 

From the man who laid the ax to a 
forest tree, to the newsboy who left the 
paper at your door, a veritable army of 
men and women and [children has spent 
months in hard hustling, in order that you 
might skim through a page or two of news 
and then toss your paper away. 

This article has nothing to do with 
most of the throng who prepare your 
newspaper for you—with the woodsmen, 
the paper-mill people, the skilled me- 
chanics in the composing and press rooms, 
the circulation department, the distrib- 
utors, and all the rest of the legion with- 
out whose aid you could not have your 


paper. 

E going to talk only about the most 
romantic end of the most romantic in- 
dustry on earth, the reporters. In fact, I 
am going to talk chiefly about one ex- 
reporter and his journalistic experiences. 
Namely, myself. - 

In this way, perhaps I can make you 
interested, not in me, baie in the ingenuity 
and loyalty and tireless work and adven- 
ture that lie behind each individual news 
tem. 

I went on the New York “Evening 
World," in November, 1894. For the first 
month I did badly. Then I began to do 
worse. I learned afterward that my city 
editor, Fred Duneka, had just about 
given me up as worthless dud was plan- 
ning to discharge me, when the Brooklyn 
trolley strike of January, 1895, turned all 
local papers into a sort of War Corre- 
spondents' Paradise. 

Every man who could be spared from 
the routine work of the paper was flung 
over into Brooklyn. I was the most 
sparable youth in the office. So I was 
among the first to be sent. I was told to 
report to Frank Conkling, at the '' World's" 
Brooklyn office. 

I reported to Conkling. From my size 
and appearance of age (I was twenty- 
two) he supposed I must be a seasoned 
newspaper man. He sent me to “cover” 
the Bergen Street stables; where suc- 
cessively the Seventy-first and the Thir- 
teenth National Guard regiments were 
quartered, and where Squadron A and a 
force of mounted police were on duty. It 
was my chance, the chance that made me 
a reporter and not a dud. 

On the way to the stables, I stopped at 
Brooklyn Police Headquarters for news. 
A spotter for the strikers : coming 
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out of headquarters; and, seeing me again 
at the strikers’ local rallying hall in Bergen 
Street, announced that I was a Pinkerton 
man. It was my first experience in backing 
into a corner and trying to hold off an 
effusively mayhem-loving mob with fists 
and feet. 

I should not have been able to keep on 
both legs much longer, under that rush of 
fighting strikers, if a fellow reporter had 
not jumped into the crowd, yelling that 
I was an “Evening World” man. He 
vouched for me. It was lucky for me that 
he did. Lucky in more senses than one; 
for the strikers were pathetically eager to 
keep on the good side of the newspapers. 
'To have beaten up a reporter and sent 
him to a hospital would not have been 
likely to make any paper favor their cause. 

The man in charge of that district for 
the strikers came to me with a florid 
apology. (His name was Knight, I re- 
member.) He did more. He gave orders 
that any strike news was to be placed at 
my disposal. This as a sort of sop. 

The police, too, were mighty nice to 
me. So were the officers of the Thirteenth 
and the Seventy-first. Thus, by good 
fortune, I was thrown into the way of 
getting every dramatic news-happening, 
almost before it occurred. 

The Bergen Street stables chanced to 
be the storm center of many a clash be- 
tween rioters and the law during the next 
week or so. I wallowed in good news 
stories; and was able to be on the spot 
when they "broke," For the first time I 
began to get a fierce amusement out of 
the work assigned to me. 


T WAS a brief but sensational era of 
rufhanism: sections of the city under 
martial law; pot-shots at soldiers from 
house roofs, and return fire from the 
sharpshooters below; an effort to run 
police-guarded trolley cars through whirl- 
winds of flung stones and bricks, and with 
knots of rioters trying to drag ‘‘scab” 
employees off car platforms. Being young 
and quite devoid of sense, I took free 
rides in three successive cars thus assailed 
and bombarded. To-day, I would not 
take the same silly chances for a fortune. 
I mention it to show what risks even the 
least important reporter will incur eagerly, 
in order to give his paper the biggest or the 
smallest bit of news. It is his fanatical 
religion, this gathering of news for you, 
who may perhaps yawn over it. He is the 
most faithful servant you have or ever 
can hope to have. Hourly, he is working 
at forced draft to amuse and instruct you 
concerning the happenings of the day. 
Another of my own early assignments 
was to go down New York Bay with four 
other and more experienced men from 
both the morning and evening editions of 


the New York “World,” in a chartered 
tug, to look for the supposedly lost 
French liner, "La Gascoigne.” This was 
before the days of wireless, remember. A 
lost ship was then a lost ship, so far as 
direct touch with land was concerned. 
This, of course, is no longer true, but 
the point of the yarn—the loyalty, will- 
ingness to take risks, and the energy dis- 
played by reporters—is just as true to-day 
as It ever was. 

To end the suspense, here and now, let 
me say the “Gascoigne” was not lost at 
all. Bad weather and injured machinery 
merely delayed her for a number of days. 


MAKING our headquarters at Quaran- 
tine Station, on Staten Island, we 
would leave one man on duty there; and 
then would cruise down the bay, and as 
far out to sea as weather and the pitching 
little tug permitted, to get in touch with 
New-York-bound vessels and to mega- 
phone queries to them about the '*Gas- 
coigne." 

e arranged a series of signals—rockets 
by night and a flag by day—to enable the 
man we had left at Quarantine to tele- 
phone the “ World" office that the “ Gas- 
coigne" had been sighted by one of these 
incoming ships, or that word had been 
received of her sinking. 

As soon as this news should be tele- 
phoned, the man on duty was to begin 
sending a rambling preliminary story on 
the only local telegraph wire; and was to 
hold the wire in this way until the tu 
should arrive with the hurriedly scribbled 
stories written by the reporters aboard her. 

Thus, this emergency man’s” job was 
of some importance. For other papers 
had tugs out and men at Quarantine. 
We planned to get a “beat” on the whole 
town with the first authentic bit of news 
about the “Gascoigne.” 

I was emergency man, on the first 
night; and slow and fruitless enough the 
vigil was. For the next four nights I was 
on the tug; and for the best part of the 
next four days as well. The older men 
had learned the art of stealing a nap 
whenever they could. But in my callow 
zeal I kept wide awake and on the alert. 
To them it was routine work. To me it 
was wild adventure. 

For practically all of four days and 
nights, I was eagerly awake. Not once 
did I have my clothes off. On the fifth 
night, I was emergency man at Quarantine 
again. The tug was to start out at eight, 
that evening. At seven, Gus Reeder, 
head of our '' World" expedition, said to 
me: 

*"DThere's a lounge in the back room 
there. Go and get an hour's sleep, before 
we start. I'll wake you in timc, and give 
you your orders." 
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I ay down on the bumpy couch, in the 
dark. The next thing I remember, the 
room was gray-light with dawn, and the 
four reporters were lined up in the door- 
way, swearing luridly at me. This is what 
had happened meantime; though on my 
s I have never had any recollection 
of it: 

Roeder had waked me at eight, the 
night before, after my hour's snooze. 
had gone into the front room of the 
Quarantine Station with him, had lis- 
tened to his few simple instructions for 
my night's vigil; had repeated those in- 
structions, to make certain I 
understood them; and had 
stood in the doorway watching 
the four men clamber into the 
tug. Then, according to sev- 
eral Quarantine employees at 
work in the front room, I had 
walked back to the couch and 
had lain down again. There 
Roeder and the rest found me 
snoring when they got in, tired 
and cranky, from the night's 
fruitless quest, ten hours later. 
Luckily for me, it had been a 
fruitless quest. Luckily, also, 
for me, I was only a reporter 
and not an army sentinel. 


S SOON as I could be heard 

above their multiple voices, 
I demanded in genuine wrath 
why Roeder had forgotten to 
wake me as he had promised. 
I declared I had taken the 
hour's nap at his orders; and 
that neither he nor anyone else 
had roused me until daybreak. 
Roeder glared at me, long and 
sharply. Then he exclaimed 
to the others: 

“Say! He really thinks he’s 
telling the truth! He means it. 
Besides, his excuse is too 
clumsy for anyone to invent. 
If he had sneaked back here on 

urpose to steal another snooze 
he have thought up a better 
story to account for it. When 
he came out there last night 
and got his orders from me, the 
boy was walking and talking 
in his sleep. Ninety-six hours 
on his feet were too much for 
him. It’s all right, son. Come 
on and have some breakfast.” 

I made up in some small 
way for my shameful negli- 
gence, several nights later, 
when again I was on “‘emer- 
gency.” By that time, Quaran- 
tine was buzzing with reporters. 
Our tug guhted the “Gascoigne,” far out. 
I caught the signal; and I telephoned the 
news. I managed to do it, by rare luck, 
without any of the other reporters finding 
out. 

Then I tore in half a paper-covered 
book I had been reading, and gave it to 
the operator of the one telegraph wire at 
Quarantine, bidding him begin to send 
it in to the “World,” and to keep on doing 
so until Gus Roeder should arrive with 
the story. After which, I got back to 
the telephone again—the only available 
"phone, in those days, within a mile or 
more of Quarantine Station. I called up 
the office, and chatted aimlessly with the 
man at the other end of the wire unti 


Billy Dixon of the “Evening World" 
came running up from the newly-docked 
tug to relieve me and to 'phone his part of 
the “Gascoigne” story to the office. 

I got my fist raise of pay for my small 
part of the work done by us all on 
the “Gascoigne” assignment. Perhaps a 
million-dollar gift, nowadays, might make 
me feel as self-important as did that five- 
dollar raise; but I doubt it. 

An assignment of a year or so afterward 
gives me more sheer amusement in its 
recollection than does any other. In this 
assignment I played even a smaller róle 


News 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


AILY the world is the scene 
Of their huntings again: 
Warm-hearted, cynical, keen, 
Irrepressible men 
Follow the Rumor that flies 
Like a derelict soul, 
Winnowing Guesses and Lies 
From Equator to Pole, 
Knowing the palace's mirth 
And the reek of the stews, 
Searching the quarters of Earth 
For the Staple of News. 
News! News! News! 
Crumbs of Humanity! Sweepings of 
History! News! 


News of the death of a king, 
Or a feast, or a war; 
News of the track and the ring 
And the sail and the oar; 
Themes for the roll book of Time 
Or the talk of a day; 
Glory and folly and crime 
Or the strivings of clay. 
Packet and budget are filled, 
And the magical clews 
Threading all ether are thrilled 
With the pulsings of News. 
News! News! News! 
Tattle of Continents! Peeps at the 
Universe! News! 


than in the “Gascoigne” hunt. Indeed, I 
was little more than a delighted spectator 
of part of the brief enactment of one of the 
most audacious stunts ever perpetrated 
by a New York reporter. You may think 
that a death notice is a routine matter, but 
this will show what the reporters are 
sometimes up against, even in this field. 

Here is the tale: 

A multi-millionaire was ill. He was very 
much of a multi-millionaire, very much a 
part of New York's life, and still more a 
part of Wall Street's activities. Let us 
call him Smith. There is no need to drag 
in his own name. Any old-time news- 
paper man will recall it and will recall this 
anecdote. 


Smith was ill. A rumor crept around 
that he was far more ill than his family 
admitted in the press; and that there were 
Wall Street reasons for minimizing the 
seriousness of his condition. On the 
strength of the rumor, a “death watch” 
was set. In other words, every local 
paper and news agency had a man de- 
tailed on the story, a man whose duty 
it was to keep track of Smith's condi- 
tion and keep the office posted on any 
change. 

That is not an easy or interesting job; 
nor is it in any way pleasant. An invalid 
important enough to have a 
death watch set for him is 
likely to be hedged in by serv- 
ants and secretaries and others, 
who show scant joy or courtesy 
or candor in answering the 
many questions fired at them 
by the reporters who besiege 
the house. 

Even the doctors who pass 
in and out between rows of 
newspaper men seldom give 
satisfactory replies to the swirl 
of questions launched at them. 
A shut mouth or a slammed 
door is the usual answer. 


T WAS on the third day, I 

think, that the old “Daily 
News" took Frank Butler off of 
some other line of work and put 
him on the Smith death watch. 
He received orders to go on 
it the following morning. He 
talked it over with several of 
the rest of us, that night, down 
at Lipton's; and he evolved a 
right glorious plan. 

Butler was about six feet 
two inches tall, and he weighed 
close to two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He had a voice like 
deep-rolling thunder; a most 
amazing vocabulary; a stately, 
awesome presence and person- 
ality that would have made 
Napoleon or Daniel Webster 
look like a sneak-thief. Always 
he wore a flowing and sporty 
frock coat and a wide-awake 
hat. 

He was the son of Rose 
Eytinge, a famed actress of 
older days; and a grandson of 
General Ben Butler of Civil 
War renown. He was always 
hard up. One could tell at a 
glance when he was in espe- 
cially dire financial straits. For 
at such times there was a gap 
in his upper front teeth; prov- 
ing that once more he had pawned for 
seventy-five cents or a dollar his single 
gold tooth. : 

He was a chum, by the way, of John 
Barrymore, who in printed reminiscences 
has extolled his wit to the skies and has 
made mention of this gold tooth prosperity 
barometer of his. Butler was also a chum 
of mine, a man I could listen to by the 
hour, a man whose insanely daring ec- 
centricities were a never-ending joy to 
me. I have felt less sorry over the death of 
far closer acquaintances than at his un- 
timely taking-off. 

Butler borrowed two or three dollars 
from us impecunious friends, this night, 
before he was due (Continued on page,100) 


Scattergood Branches Out 


A Story 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROM the Coldriver train alighted 
a gentleman whose personal ap- 
arance notified the world that 
he was important. The bus 
carried him to the hotel, where 
he remained but a few minutes before he 
emerged to make his dignified way to the 
hardware store of Scattergood Baines. 
Scattergood blinked, and extended a 
pudgy hand across the counter. 
“Weal,” he exclaimed. “*Come here of 
your own free will, or be you pursued?” 
The important gentleman smiled 
suavely. “Affairs at the Capitol seemed 
to wake an interview with you impera- 
tive,” he said. 
“Hain’t the boys behavin'?" Scatter- 
good asked. 
“The legislature is giving no trouble, 
Mr. Baines." 
* Hadn't ought to—you bein’ speaker 
and all." 
"But not yet governor," said the 
gentleman tentatively. 
“Promised ye sh'ud be, didn't I? Give 
ye my word? T 


record of where I broke it?" 

“Indeed not.” 

“Um. Then what’s chafin’ ye, Jabe? 
Suthin's disturbin’ that there famous 
serenity of yourn.” 

“Mr. Baines, for twenty years you 
have been the head of the dominant party 
in this state.” 

“ No good bein’ the head of a party that 
hain't dominant is the’?”’ 

“There’s talk,” said Mr. Jabez Martin, 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“What kind of talk?" 

“Quiet talk, Mr. Baines. Insidious 
talk. It’s being noised about that you’ve 
dropped the reins. It is whispered that 
you no longer take the interest a leader of 
the party should take.” 

“Um. Sayin’ I've lost my grip, eh? 
Kind of figgerin’ age is creepin’ up onto 
me. W-al, so 'tis, seems as though. I 
hain’t no'eres near so young as I was 
forty vear ago.” 

“So,” said Speaker Martin, “I deemed 
it wise to come down to discuss affairs 
"with you. The complexion of things has 
changed in the state—during the past 
twenty years.” 

“And apples comes from apple trees, 
and maountins is high, and rivers is wet,” 
said Scattergood. “Kind of figgerin’ I 
hain’t kept abreast of the times, eh?” 

“Nothing like that, Mr. Baines. Indeed 
not. You mistake.” 

"Um. Want to be governor, don’t ye?" 

“A justihable ambition.” 

* Who's back of this here talk, Jabe?” 

“Ies hard to trace, but the ! ^ tol is 
full of it." 

"See any of the boys 
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usual number of extry good cigars, Jabe?” 


“Seems as though,” Mr. Martin said, 
calling for the moment into the vernacu- 
ar. 

“Huh. So somebody’s got it into his 
head the time’s ripe to nail my hide to the 
fence. W-al, shouldn’t be s’prised. Never 
kin tell.” 

“The last two campaigns you kept very 
quiet, Mr. Baines.” 

* Won 'em, didn't we? Got all we went 
after, didn't we?" 

* We did." 

“Want to be governor, Jabe?” 

“Tve told you I do, and you promised I 
should be." 

“ But you got doubts if I kin deliver?" 

“Well, it seemed wise to ascertain your 
attitude." 

“So it did. W-al, Jabe, if you want to 
be governor, why, vou better look sharp 
and pick the winnin’ side. Maybe you got 
that idee yourself? Eh?" 

“Irs a year off, Mr. Baines.” 

“So "tis, but we elect a legislature this 
fall. . . . And them power and electric 
companies has got a lot of money. 
W-al . . . said all you come to say?” 

“T think so, Mr. Baines.” 

“G’-by, Jabe. Drop in agin. when you 
got suthin’ to talk over. G'-by." 

Speaker Martin, somewhat nonplused, 
opened his mouth and shut it again. He 
turned away, and turned back. “But, Mr. 
Baines—” 

“G’-by,” said Scattergood. 

“Ts there no word you wish me to carry 
back?” 

'"G'-by," repeated Scattergood. And 
slowly, his mind in a state of acute dis- 
tress, Mr. Martin returned to his hotel. 
As he sat on the piazza, a target for Cold- 
river's eyes, he reviewed his conversation 
with the old political boss of the state— 
and came to the conclusion that the fence 
was a safe place to sit. Somehow, one did 
not leave Scattergood's presence with. a 
feeling that the old hardware merchant 
was bordering upon senility. Mr. Martin 
decided to wait before taking any irre- 
vocable step. 


GCATTERGOOD emerged from the 
^J store and seated himself in his rein- 
forced arm chair on the piazza, whence 
he blinked at the dusty road and reflected 
upon events past and present. A boy 
came along, scuffling his bare feet in the 
warm dust, kicking up a little cloud about 
his thin legs; and him Scattergood hailed. 

“Hey, Johnny,” he called. 

The boy paused. “Tf,” said Scatter- 
good, “you was to git a chance to earn a 
nickel, what 'ud vou do?" 

“Earn it," said the boy. 

“Could ve go as fur as Johnny Bones's 
office?” Johnny was Scattergood’s at- 
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torney, and the dependable steward of 
such possessions as the old man did not 
manage in his own proper person. 

“‘Calc’late I could,” said the boy. 

“What ’ud ye tell him?” Scattergood 
asked. 

The boy considered. “Pd tell him 
nothin'," he said. “Pd jest go." 

“Um.” Scattergood eyed the lad with 
renewed interest. Here was one worth re- 
membering. In ten years, say, he might 
be useful. “Would ye say ye see me 
settin' on this piazza?" 


“T could," said the boy. 
GCATTERGOOD walked inside, return- 


ing with a nickel in his hand, and a 
tin tube with a pen in one end and pencil 
in the other. This contraption sold for 
five cents, and Scattergood’s profit was 
two of these. 

“Which you’d ruther have?” he asked. 
“Nickel in money or this here dingus?” 

The boy examined it. 

" What's it wuth?” he asked. 

“Sell for five cents.” 

The boy squinted. “Sell for a nickel, 
eh? Huh; You git a profit onto it, don't 

re? 

“Cale’late to.” 

“TII take the nickel,” said the boy; “or 
else I'll take this here, with what you make 
on it to boot. Don't calc'late to be gouged 
out of half my nickel!" 

Scattergood's eyes twinkled. He leaned 
forward and scrutinized the boy. “What’s 
your name?" he asked. 

“Abel Streater.” 

“The orphan one?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“The one the’s been talk goin’ around 
about?” 

“I hain’t goin’ to be boarded out by the 
taown," said the boy succinctly. «] kin 
contrive a livin’ myself.” 

“How old be ye?” 

*' Comin! twelve.” 

“Um. Here's two nickels,” said Scatter- 
good. “Ye earned the second one, seems 
as though.” 

“How?” demanded the boy. “I hain't 
takin’ no charity offen nobody!” 

“You git the fust one fur goin’ from 
here to Johnny Bones’s, and the second 
one fur comin’ back from Johnny’s 
here. . . . G’-by.” 

“G’-by,” said the boy, and scurried off 
across the bridge, to disappear up the 
stairway leading to Mr. Bones’s office. 

A minute later Johnny appeared, hat- 
less, in his shirt sleeves, and sauntered 
down the street. He paused a moment in 
the bank, walked across to the grocery, 
and then, as if seeing Scattergood by 
chance, nodded and crossed the street. 
He had been trained to indirection in the 
Scattergood Baines school. 
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Scattergood eyed the lad with 
renewed interest. Here was one 


worth remembering. In ten 
years, say, he might be useful 


“Afternoon, Mr. Baines.” 

“How be ye, Johnny?” 

“T hear Speaker Martin’s in town.” 

* [n an oncertain frame of mind,” an- 
swered Scattergood. 

*" What's up?" 

" Life's goin’ to git interestin', seems as 
though." 

“So it's coming, eh?" 

“Looks like they're ready. Aimin’ at 
the governorship in a year. So the real 
fight'll come this fall. They got to demon- 
strate, Johnny, that I've lost my grip." 

“What are they up to?” 

“Dunno. Um. Hain’t got no way of 
measurin' their brains, but I hear tell they 
got some good ones. Now, if 'twas me, I 
wouldn't go launchin' no general war. 
Uh-uh. I'd jest hit once where it 'ud do 
the most damage." 

" And where's that?" 

“Coldriver,” said Scattergood suc- 
cinctly. 

“By Jove!" 

“Tf they kin beat me in my own taown," 
said Scattergood, "they kin laugh me out 
of rolitics!" 

“ But they can't beat you here.” 

“You kin do 'most anythin’ with money 
—once.” 

" And what are you going to do?’ 

“Set,” said Scattergood. 

"Where do I come in?” Johnny asked. 

"W.al, I kind of figgered you' might 
have business callin’ you to the Capitol.” 

“To do what?” 

Scattergood squinted his eyes at his 
lawyer. “ Johnny,” he said, “I’ve gen’ally 


, 


found it best to let folks foller the dictates 
of their conscience.” 


ITTLE Abel Streater was not impounded 
by the town, though talk of it con- 
tinued sporadically. For some reason, the 
authorities were negligent. Nobody knew 
where the boy slept nor how he contrived 
to obtain food; but then, no very close 
watch was kept on him. If there had 
been, he might have been seen entering 
and leaving the back door of Scattergood 
Baines’s store; and on the second floor, in 
a sort of stock-room, could have been 
found a very comfortable bunk. Bur, 
from the day of their first meeting, Abel 
and Scattergood were never seen together. 
The boy, however, was noticed to attach 
himself to young Clint Stiffler, and to fol- 
low that young giant about like a dog. 
Clint was the ue man in Coldriver 
town, if you forgot Deke Young! Not 
only did Abel stick like a burr to Clint, 
but he became that good-natured young 
chap’s publicity man. To all who would 
listen, he narrated tales of Clint’s strength 
and skill and dexterity. . . . All of which 
seemed to have little to do with fall 
elections. 

It was early in October when it became 
apparent, even to casual observers, that 
unusual happenings were upon them. Mr. 
Crane, of the firm of Crane and Keith, 
Scattergood’s old-time enemies and rivals 
in the lumber business, appeared in Cold- 
river and took up his residence in the 
hotel. Also, there appeared a gentleman 
known throughout the state 25 the political 
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expert of the power companies. And the 
pair were seen to be much occupied. 

“Kind of looks,” said Scattergood to 
Johnny Bones, “as if the’ was goin’ to be 
some pers'nal animus displayed." 

“It’s been a long time since you and 
Crane locked horns." 

“I calc'lated he was content," said 
Scattergood placidly, and Johnny smiled. 

“What do you aim to do?" he asked. 

“Set,” Scattergood repeated. 

And sit he did. Excitement waxed 
around him. Coldriver saw that a struggle 
of importance was on. The whole state 
turned its eyes toward Scattergood’s vil- 
lage; for whispers were abroad that there 
would be fought the real battle for control 
of the scite domani politiczl machinery. 

The old hardware merchant seemed the 
only individual in the vicinity unaware of 
the seethings and rumblings. Johnny 
Bones wrinkled his brow, and wondered 
if the old man were ready to abdic: te. 
Nevertheless, Scattergood was occupie !. 

He spent much invisible time in con- 
versation with little Abel Streater, to 
their mutual satisfaction; and he held 
more than one conversation with the 

stmaster at Higgins Bridge—who owed 
fis appointment to Scattergood. Higgins 
Bridge was the location of Crəne and 
Keith's principal mills for the manu- 
facture of tumber, pulp, and parer dishes. 

“They aim to git you in the caucus,” 
said Pliny Pickett. “Goin? to try to 
nominate Jim Wanger for the legislature." 

“Seems as though,” said Scattergood. 

“But hain't vou goin’ to do nothin’? 
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And then Coldriver laughed. Those in that crowd, whatever had been their desires be- 


Hear you promised Tom Noble he could 
go to the Capitol this year." 

“Ask him if I promised," said Scatter- 
good. “What I says to him was, I'd lend 
him my support—sich as it was." 

“Hain’t that tantamount to a prom- 
ise?" 

“W-al,” said Scattergood, “last year it 
'ud ’a’ carried some weight.” 

“Folks is sayin’ you're licked.” 

Scattergood shrugged. ‘And, say," 
Pliny said, with every indication of de- 
light, “it looks like thi ìs workin’ up 
to a fight here." 


“Betwixt who?" Scattergood asked. 

“Clint Stifller and Deke Young." 

“Shucks!”’ 

“Bad blood’s breedin’,” declared Pliny. 
* And that young spriggins, Abel Streater, 
isto the bottom of it. Started out braggin' 
around that Clint could lick Deke with 
one hand tied behind him. He kep’ it up 
till folks got to argyin’ about whether he 
could or not. Now, seems as though the 
town’s took sides. Half the folks says 
Clint kin wallop Deke, and the other half 


claims Deke kin knock the whey out of 
Clint.” 


“What be the principals a-sayin'?" 

“They hain’t been drawed into it yit. 
All this here’s goin’ to be too much fer 
this here taown. Politics and fist fights. 
Betwixt the two, folks is goin’ dum nigh 
crazy.” 
* “Caucus is two weeks,” said Scatter- 
good. 


* TOHNNY,” said Scattergood to his 
lawyer, “I hear ol’ Bill Brown, down 
to Higgins Bridge, is ailin’.” 
“Old Bill that owns the boarding- 
houses?" 
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Ad 


fore the event, held their sides and laughed at the discomfited members of that caucus 


“That i-dentical feller,” said Scatter- 
good. “Um. Sound him out, Johnny. 
Sound him out.” 

“As to what?” 

“Sellin’,” said Scattergood. “Seems as 
though I'd relish ownin’ a couple boardin'- 
houses. Good business. Do a dicker, 
pn ; but when it comes to buyin’, if 
buyin’ kin be done, borrer the name of a 
friend.” 

“But what do you want of boarding- 
houses? Haven't you troubles enough? 
Why, there's near a hundred girls in one, 
and sixty-seventy men in the other!” 


* Kind of feel the need of branchin' 
out," said Scattergood. 


E FELL silent for a time, and then 

squinted at Johnny. “They calc'late 
to set the state in a roar of laughin' at 
me," he said. “Um. Laughin’s good fer 
folks. I hold with it. Goin’ to lick the ol’ 
man in his own taown." 

“They’re moving around brisk,” said 
Johnny; “and you, so far as I can see, are 
doing nothing.” 

“I'm kind of resigned!” said Scatter- 
good, 


And things began to bear a look as if 
resignation would be necessary to him. 
Crane and the political man of the power 
companies were working day and night. 
They were spending money, offering in- 
ducements, leaving unturned no stone 


` which might give them another vote in the 


caucus. There is always an uncertain 
vote, a fringe of malcontents ready to run 
barking at the heels of anybody demand- 
ing a change. 

And Scattergood was not without ene- 
mies. A certain number of the men who 
would sit in that (Continued on page 101) 


Have Looked Into 'The Hearts 
Fifty-two Thousand Persons 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


HIS is to be an article about peo- 
ple—and the things which I have 
found to lie closest to their 
hearts. Back of it all is the 
memory of my mother. 

When Mother was buried on the hill- 
side, she left a precious heritage to the 
four sons who bore her to her grave. She 
had requested that, as we laid her to rest, 
we sing the old and simple hymns that 
meant so much to her. And this was what 
we did. 

As we returned to the lonely house, the 
little room in which she had passed her 
last days seemed radiant with a shining 
remembrance. We had visions of building 
a monument—but we realized that no 
shaft of marble or bronze tablet could ever 
express our own memories. 

Vhile reverently examining the things 
she had left behind, we found her old 
scrapbook, containing her favorite poems, 
some yellow with age, others marked with 
teardrops. Many of them had been 
taught us at her knee. As we turned the 
pages, the four of us looked at one another 
with a common thought: “This—this is 
Mother's monument." It was decided 
then and there to perpetuate our heritage, 
Mother's scrapbook, by putting it into 
type with our own hands. 

We were all printers. With infinite 

care, we made ready to set up and send 
out copies as a memorial to her friends and 
relatives. 

While the few hundred copies of the 
edition were in process of binding at the 
University Press bindery, in Boston, re- 
quests began to pour in from the em- 
ployees, expressing a desire to purchase 
copies. We told them that we had not 
planned a public distribution; but their 
insistence made us wonder if it would not 
be wise to enlarge our plans. 

In the summer of r9oo—after my 
mother's death—I was talking with Presi- 
dent McKinley, at his home in Canton, 
Ohio. In the course of our talk I had 
shown him a copy of my mother's scrap- 
book. He placed his finger upon the 
page containing Cardinal Newman's lines 
" Lead, Kindly Light." Tears glistened in 
his eyes as he turned to Mrs. McKinley 
sitting near by, and looked at the pictures 
of their children “loved long since, and 
lost awhile," hanging on the wall. 

"What a wonderful thing in life—our 
heart memories!" Then he added: "Why 
don't you ask the people to help vou by 
sending in their favorite poems? You can 
add these to the collection in your mother's 
scrapbook, as a sort of chart indicating the 
trend of real sentiment of the plain peo- 
ple, as Lincoln loved to call us." 

] thought of following his suggestion, 
but the tragedy at Buffalo interte ul with 
my plans. 


. meant by “ 


Three years later, however, I made bold 
to advertise quite extensively in maga- 
zines and newspapers, stating that I 
would give ten thousand dollars in prizes 
for “heart throbs.” I explained that I 
heart throbs" the bits of senti- 
ment which folks remember in spite of 
themselves. I appealed for those bits of 
verse or prose that were ingrained in their 
very souls. 

Responses began to come in. The letters 
were somewhat timid, but it was astound- 
ing to find such an outflow of sentiment, 
sweet and wholesome, from the people 
from all over the country. They sent in 
old clippings, yellow with age. Sometimes 
there came a treasured scrapbook in which 
one selection was chosen. Some of the 
verse was taken from between the leaves of 
the family Bible, or out of an old drawer 
which had not been opened in years. 

Attics were explored for old school 
books, to find the selection committed to 
memory and :poken on some eventful 
Friday afternoon. The accompanying let- 
ters were the real “charts of sentiment.’ 
They told of this bit of verse repeated at 
Mother’s funeral, and others hallowed by 
the sacred memories of childhood’s first 
realization of death. 


ONTH by month I hammered away 
at the advertisements calling for 
“heart throbs.” 

Later, I made an appeal for some of 
Father’s jovial jokes, pasted on his desk or 
in that pigeonhole which had not been 
touched for years: some clipping that had 
been well worn from beine taken con- 
stantly from his pocket to show to a friend 
so as to share a hearty laugh. An especial 
appeal was made for bits of humor and 
good cheer—those priceless little gems 
which while away many a wholesome mo- 
ment and bear repetition; bits that make 
sunn days enduring and dark days en- 
durable. T his was the most difficult. phase 
of the work in my search for sentiment; 
but l kept on appealing for heart throbs of 
happiness, heart throbs of courage, heart 
throbs of inspiration and of feeling. 

One of the first to respond to the appeal 
in 1904 was Theodore Roosevelt, who 
wrote on White House stationery an un- 
equivocal declaration that Julia Ward 
Howe's “Battle Hymn of the Republic" 
was his favorite poem. Later I inquired of 
him whether it was the words or the song 
that had touched his heart. With his eyes 
snapping, he asserted, “My boy, what 
greater vision has ever been put on paper 
th: in "Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,’ or that wonderful 
closing stanza beginning 'In the beauty of 
the lilies, Christ was born across the sca; ?" 

Letters. continued. to come in from 
i Lrokers, school children, youths 


in the colleges, working men, housewives, 
clerks, until it seemed the interest in heart 
sentiment completed the circle of all hu- 
man stations. Night after night I sat 
up, with these letters and contributions 
scattered in little piles on the floor all over 
the house. The dining-room table was out 
of commission as a holder of food for 
several months. 

I soon noticed that there was an aston- 
ishing unanimity in the choices of the 
young and the old. Verses that Grand- 
mother seemed to love and cherish were 
also the favorites of the little misses in 
their teens. 


MARKED difference was evident in 

the contributions sent in from dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The South 
inclined to the old classics and lyrics; the 
Mid-West to American authors like Riley 
and Fields, while New England and the 
East favored their own native poets, in- 
cluding the -alaxy of New England bards. 
The South showed a preference for Poe 
and Saxe. The Pacific Coast was keen in 
sending the verse of Bret Harte and 
Joaquin Miller, and short, terse para- 
graphs by John Muir. 

For some five years before this cam- 
paign was formally launched I had been 
gathering the favorite poems of people— 
asking them for the bit of prose or verse 
that most touched their hearts, for the 
classic of theii own lives. And I have been 
keeping up this sort of thing ever since. 

I have found that few are the men who 
do not carry in their pockets clippings, or 
a bit of verse, usually expressing an old- 
time sentiment of love or some moral 
homily in verse that is to them par- 
ticularly appealing. Most of them have 
read it over and over again until they can 
recite it by heart. 

Men are fundamentally more senti- 
mental than women when it comes to a 
bit of prose or verse that expresses a heart 
throb. This was my conclusion after re- 
ceiving a favored bit of verse from over 
hfty-two thousand people in the cam- 
paign to which I have referred. Much to 
my surprise, over sixty per cent of the 
responses came from men, and the letters 
accompanying their contributions telling 
why this or that bit of verse touched their 
hearts seemed more direct, succinct, and 
sincere than the majority of those coming 
from women. They referred less to the 
prizes, and were more earnest in having 
their contributions appear for the sake of 
the sentiment contained than for honors or 
rewards. 

Poets and literary men of national fame 
who heard of my “garden of heart throbs” 
dropped in to look upon this treasure of 
human sentiment. Among the guests was 
the late Sam Walter Foss. When he saw 
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the pile containing the letters from those 
who had sent in "rhe House by the Side 
of the Road," he sat down and wept in 
sheer happiness, as he read the tributes to 
his verse. As the author of “Let me live in 
a house by the side of the road" got up to 
leave, he said: “This is glory indeed!” 
Not long after the voice of the singer of 
these lines became silent, but the senti- 
ment of his words will po marching on. 
Himself a poet, John Hay pronounced 
Tennyson’s ''Crossing 
the Bar" his favorite, 
and it was not long after 
that his hope of seeing 
his “Pilot face to face" 


was fulfilled. 
WHEN Adolph Ochs 


came to New York 
he had one ideal in his 
mind—to print a paper 
that 2T que all the 
news that's fit to print. 
In the midst of the busy 
days of his editorial ca- 
reer, he stopped long 
enough to write out for 
me his favorite quota- 
tion from "Othello" 


Good name in man and 
woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of 
their souls; 

Who steals my purse steals 
trash; 'tis something, 
nothing; 

"Twas mine, 'tis his, and has 
been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me 
my good name 

Robs me of that which not 
enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 


In the thick of an 
early hard-fought po- 
litical campaign, the late 
Robert LaFollette, 
after one of his long 
speeches, welcomed my 
query as something aside 
from politics and recited 
for me these lines from 
Longfellow's “The Lad- 
der of St. Augustine” — 
with the rolling accents 
of the days when he was 
studying for the stage: 


The heights by great men 
reached and kept 
Were not attained by sud- 
den flight, 
But they, while their com- 
panions slept, 
Were toiling upward in 
the night. 


PHOTO BY PIRE 


From her bungalow at 
Short Beach, Connecti- 
cut, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in answer to my 
query as to her favorite poem, copied out 
and sent in the words of John Hay’s “The 
Stirrup Cup." 

A simple little note upon which was 
scribbled Whittier's “The Eternal Good- 
ness" with the modest signature of H. C. 
L., was the contribution of the late Henry 
Cabot Lodge, received from his home in 
Nahant, Massachusetts. 

Lord Northcliffe, the world-famous 
author and publicist, who has since died, 
sent in as his most cherished lines that 


verse of J. G. Holland's which seemed to 
foreshadow his own great world-war ap- 
peal in Great Britain: 


God give us men. A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
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And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking. 
Almost at the same time Sir Rider 
Haggard's quotation was received. Strange 
as it may seem, it was not from Egyptian 
folk-lore, enveloped in the atmosphere of 
“She” and “ King Solomon's Wives." lle 
penned two lines from Horace: 
Who then is free? 
The wise man who can govern himself. 


Victor Herbert, the famous conductor, 
and composer, made his selection from one 
of the poems of his uncle, Samuel Lover, 
the Irish poet. It was the stanza begin- 
ning: 

A baby was sleeping 
Its mother was weeping— 


and ending with the refrain 


For I know that the angels 
Are whispering with thee. 


He wrote this poem, 
“The Angel’s Whisper,” 
in full from memory, 
seated at the same desk 
where he scored the music 
of his masterpieces. I 
shall never forget the 
picture of how he looked 
as he handed me the 
lines which some day 
would be preserved in a 
great song. 


AS HIS favorite, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan 
sent in the hymn, “Coro- 
nation,” beginning— 
“All hail the power of 
ndi. name," and the 
ate Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus, who for so many 
years filled the audi- 
torium in Chicago every 
Sunday, sent in “Abou 
Ben Adhem and the 
Angel,” containing the 
memorable lines: 


The angel wrote and van- 
ished. The next night 
He came again with a great 

wakening light, 

And showed the names 
whom love of God had 
blessed 

And lo! Ben Adhem's name 
led all the rest. 


Attired in his old army 
uniform and wearing his 
large old-fashioned epau- 
lettes, I met General 
Nelson A. Miles, the In- 
dian fighter, at an Army 
ball in Washington. 
Hailing me, the general 
called me aside and said: 

“T received your letter, 
and I want to whisper to 
vou that my favorite 
lines were written in my 
native New England, 
and are dear to a soldier's 
heart: 


I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills, 

My heart with rapture 
thrills 

Like that above. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was sit- 
ting in his office, with his square-topped 
derby on the desk before him, as | en- 
tered one day. 

He grunted, and marked on an en- 


velope the terse words: — " Kipling's 
*Recessional'," without further com- 
ment. 


On a scrap of yellow copy paper I re- 
ceived a response from the late Elbert 
Hubbard. 

He had written out the epitaph which 
Mark Twain had (Continued on page 190) 


Your Memory Is As Good 
As You Care To Make It 


Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Law School, tells how he 


trained his memory to rescue his weakened eyes 


By Charles Lane Callen 


NE of the méntal assets most 
rized in this strenuous and 
usy world is a reliable and 

active memory. 
One of the faults which is most 
abominated i is a poor memory. 
“T forgot!" as an excuse takes second 
place only to one other—"I haven't time!" 

What makes a good memory? 

What makes a poor memory? 

Can we pick and choose as we will 
between the two memories? 

I went with those ques- 
tions, not long ago, up to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to propound them to a man 
who is reputed to have one 
of the most surprisingly ac- 
curate memories in this 
country, or elsewhere. Pro- 
pound, it chances, is an 
excellent word, for the name 
of this man is Roscoe Pound. 
He is Dean of the Law 
School of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and by many called the 

“greatest jurist in America.” 

Dean Pound is a big man 
—big in body, in brain, and 
in attainments. 

A dozen universities, in- 
cluding Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, have honored him with 
degrees. One of our greatest 
universities once tendered 
him its presidency, which he 
declined. He has written 
books recognized as authori- 
tative by authorities, has 
been honored by Govern- 
ments and famous societies 
of learning on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and all over 
the world is recognized as one of the 
highest authorities on law. 

So marked have been Dean Pound’s 
achievements as a thinker and a scholar 
that some insist he is a genius, a prodigy, 
who was born with a mental equipment 
far superior to that with which the great 
bulk of mankind is endowed. And, in 
proof, they cite some of the feats of his 
astounding memory! 


FEW years ago, when in England, he 
was asked to deliver a series of lec- 
tures at the University of Cambridge on 
the subject “Interpretations of Legal His- 
tory.” [n itself the assignment w. uy 
task; but it was further con: 
the fact that every scrap of 
every note which ordinari! 


a genius!’ 


used in preparing the lectures, was back 
in America, three thousand miles away. 
It was necessary in the lectures to cite 
numerous legal authorities, the volume 
numbers of law books—even down to the 
exact page and paragraph numbers—and 
to quote verbatim from involved and 
highly technical judicial decisions given 
over a period of years in American courts. 
Dean Pound did this from memory! 
Each lecture was lengthy. The series if 


The “Genius” Has a Hard Time 
Convincing People He's a Worker 


WORKED in my own way to develop my 

memory!” says Dean Pound. 
"natural gift' that came to me already developed. 
But one of the most difficult things in the world 
is to get credit for work. A writer will sweat, 
worry, starve, go in rags during the apprentice- 
ship that eventually qualifies him for his great 


work. When it appears, the world says, 'He's 


set up in ordinary type would fill a good- 
sized book. Yet, in the entire work, ad- 
judged a masterpiece of its kind, Pound 
mate only two mistakes. These two 
eroi were in page numbers given in 
reference—and then only one digit of the 
three-digit numerals in either case was 
wrong! And later, when the files in 
America were examined, it was found that 
Pound’s memory was not at fault even in 
these errors. The digits he gave incor- 
tectly were so blurred on the pages that 
they might have been one thing or the 
other. He had simply misread them! 
There are dozens of such feats told of 


Pound. He can quote page after page 
from Latin classics, from the legal opin- 
ns of old feudal Norman-French jurists, 
4l from the weighty decisions of modern 


“It is not a 


A business man will start out in youth 
as a coal heaver, toil twelve hours a day, sacrifice 
pleasure, study until past midnight, and after 
forty years of effort gain a fortune. ‘He’s a lucky 
dog!’ says the world. One man will spend sixteen 
hours a day at his desk; the man next to him will 
spend eight. Yet when the sixteen-hour man ar- 
rives at his goal and the eight-hour man is only 
half way there, people look at the faster traveler 
and murmur something about ‘pull’!” 


courts. After what seems to be a mere 
glance over the page of a book he can 
close the book and repeat word for word 
the page contents. He seldom forgets a 
name or a face. He can spot old students 
years after their college days, and recall 
for them the exact desk in which they sat 
in his classes, their peculiarities, strengths, 
weaknesses. 

On their face, you will agree, these feats 
have all the color of genius. There are few 
men living, however bril- 
liant, who would dare to try 
to duplicate them. Yet there 
is one man—and one who is 
in a position to know—who 
insists with: an emphasis 
which leaves no doubt of his 
sincerity that Pound is no 
a genius. That man is 
Roscoe Pound himselt. 


ENIUS? Nonsense!" 

he exploded when I 
mentioned the word. “I re- 
member because I must! 
I worked to develop my 
memory!” 

And he leaned forward 
across the table, in that old 
bear-den of an office of his, 
and told me simply and in 
humility a story which he 
seldom revives. It was of a 
strong man’s fight over a 
lifetime against a weakness, 
a fight which, if lost, might 
well have meant the loss of 
sight! 

You wouldn’t have taken 
him for a great scholar, with 
all his record, his degrees, 
his distinguished honors, as 
Dean Pound sat opposite me and talked. 
Uncarpeted, unpapered, with the plainest 
of school-room furnishings, the office it- 
self might have been mistaken for an odd 
storage-room of books and pamphlets. 
Books, stacks of papers, files, on plain 
wooden icles: lined every wall, cluttered 
up the long plain table, shoved the lone 
stenographer's desk into one small cramped 
corner, and left only a narrow aisle up and 
down which the Dean might rove with 
sturdy strides when he grew restless of his 
uncushioned wooden chair. The Dean 
himself, in green eve-shade over steel- 
rimmed spectacles, with rumpled hair, 
big shoulders, and an outdoor man's pro- 
portions, might have been the caretaker of 
the place strayed in for a Saturday after- 
noon loaf. Yet (Continued on. page 103) 


Photograph by Marshall Studio, Cambridge, Mass. Roscoe Pound 


FOR ten years Doctor Pound, one of the most distin- 
guished jurists in America, has been dean of the Law 
School of Harvard University. He has been awarded de- 
grees by many universities, including Cambridge, and is 
a writer of high authority in the field of the law. As a side 
issue he has done work as a botanist. Before coming 


to his present position, Dean Pound taught law at the 
University of Nebraska, Northwestern University, the 
University of Chicago, and also had years of experience 
in the practice of his profession. He was born in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, fifty-six years ago, and was admitted to the bar 
when he was twenty. His home is in Belmont, Mass. 


Chester Hjortur Thordarson 
MR. THORDA RSON, inventor and manufacturer of 


electrical apparatus, built the first million-volt trans- 
formers for electrical transmission lines. His earliest 
recollections are of great hills rolling down to the Arctic 
seas near his Iceland home /si2,ui) was born fifty-eight 


years ago), and of the My yiittattiny x+ His family emi- 
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grated from Iceland, settling in North Dakota. When he 
was eighteen he went to Chicago, where he entered the 
fourth grade in the public schools, In two years he had 
finished the seventh grade, and left school, going to work 
in an electrical shop. This picture shows Mr, Thordarson 
in the library of his Chicago factory. 


The Flare Of The Northern Lights 
Started Thordarson On His Quest 


When he was a child in Iceland, he began asking questions about the aurora 
borealis — Later, he came to America, where he could no longer see the 
lights in the sky; but his habit of seeking information remained with 
him, and made him a world-famous*inventor in the electrical field 


OWN a long hillside bathed in 

twilight a little boy and a 

little girl were bringing home 

a flock of sheep. Below them 

in a valley, one tiny light re- 

vealed the cottage which was their home. 

'The evening was very peaceful; the oc- 
casional bleating of sheep and the wash of 
water on a nearby beach were almost the 
only sounds in that land which seemed so 
far away from the rest of the world. It 
was the Arctic Ocean that 
washed the beach; only a 
few dozen miles away was 
the Arctic Circle. The val- 
ley in which the cottage 
nestled debouched on one of 
the numerous fiords along 
the north coast of Iceland. 

It was early spring. Pres- 
ently a brilliant streamer of 
light wavered across the sky. 
This was followed by an- 
other streamer and then by 
many more. Before the 
children reached home, the 
Northern Lights were sweep- 
ing the heavens with the 
magnificence of a proces- 
sion. The boy was lost in 
wonder. 

* What makes them?" he 
asked. "Why do they dance 
like that?" 

His sister did not know. 
Even his father, he knew, 
could not tell him. Yet his 
wonder persisted. Nature 
was displaying one of her 
mysteries; he felt the driving 
impulse to ask questions, to. - 
know how and why. 


By Neil M. Clark 


beyond the seventh grade, would have 
guessed that eventually he was to be 
known as the man who built the first 
million-volt transformers for electric trans- 
mission lines. 

Few would have pictured his becoming 
an inventor who would take out a hundred 
and more patents on electrical apparatus 
and equipment, and would make notable 
contributions to the wonderful new science 
of wireless and radio communication. 


Lack of Schooling is a Handicap 
An Earnest Man Can Overcome 


* A FTER I had been out working for myself a 
good many years," says Mr. Thordarson, 

* and studying in my spare hours, I knew a great 
deal more about many things than I did before 
I left our farm. But one of the greatest things I 
knew was how little I did know! I was keenly 
conscious of having completed only the seventh 
grade in school, whereas many of the men around 
me had been graduated from high school or col- 
lege. My lack of schooling was a handicap, but 
I resolved to overcome it by harder work and 
closer application to study." 
How well Mr. Thordarson succeeded in this 
task of self-education is related in the accom- 
panying article. With him, as with thousands of 
others, the beginning of real knowledge was the 
realization that he didn't have much. And any 
man can acquire knowledge—if he wants it badly 
enough! 


show the effects of much intense study, 
and which have a curious way of twinkling 
shrewdly behind glasses. If you call him 
on the 'phone, you will probably have to 
wait several minutes while the operator 
"flashes" him, first on one floor of his 
factory, and then on another until she 
locates him. He has no private office. 

“I don't need one,” he explained. 

In short, Thordarson is a man who has 
never followed beaten paths, and who still 
avoids them. As the pieces 
of his story are fitted to- 
gether, his career develops 
into a marvelous picture of 
how a man's determination 
to take a certain direction 
and stick to it may lead him 
eventually beyond even his 
dreams. 


i E LEFT Iceland in 

1873, when I was 
five,” Mr. Thordarson told 
me. "To people in Iceland, 
America was almost an un- 
known country. In 1870, a 
number of families had gone 
from Iceland to the United 
States, and most of them 
had settled on Washington 
Island, in Lake Michigan, off 
the northeastern coast of 
Wisconsin. Some of the men 
who came then are living in 
the same place to-day. In 
1873 my father also decided 
to go. 

"We had little, but it 
was enough to carry us as 
far as Milwaukee. Here we 
remained some time while 


There, for Chester Thor- 
darson, memory begins. His 
earliest recollections are of great hills roll- 
ing down to the Arctic seas, of days with 
his sister tending sheep in their pastures, 
of his father's boats and those of the 
neighbors putting out on the ocean to fish, 
and of the Northern Lights. The years 
that follow bear the stamp of pure ro- 
mance. For the boy born in this far-off 
island was destined to make his mark in 
the world bevond the sea. After years of 
hardship and adventure, he was to win 
fortune and distinction in America. 

Few people seeing this lad in his first 
home under the midnight sun, and know- 
ing that he was never to advance in school 


Probably nobody would have prophe- 
sied that he was destined to receive gold 
medals at two world's expositions, that he 
was to teach several industries how to 
treat noxious fumes from furnaces, or that 
he would some day build a manufacturing 
business and collect one of the finest exist- 
ing private libraries of rare booksof science. 
Yet, in fact, these things are onlv a part of 
what happened to this boy from Ice- 
land. 

Meeting Chester Hjörtur Thordarson 
to-day, you find a man not yet sixty, 
slender, of medium height, iron-gray hair, 
quick-moving, with gray-blue eves which 


my father was planning 

what to do and where to 
settle. But one day he was taken sick, 
and died soon after. With four children 
on her hands and absolutely no money, 
my mother was left to manage our ad- 
ventures in a strange land, among people 
speaking an unknown language. 

“Our first home was on a farm in Dane 
County, Wisconsin. Here my education, 
such as it was, began. I went to a school 
a couple of sessions during the summer, 
and learned my letters. And that was 
about all the schooling I managed to get 
for a good many years. However, Ice- 
landers are by nature and tradition a very 
literate people. It (Continued on page 183) 
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Memory, speculation, wrought each line of the picture deeper, until 
that which had been but a shadowy etching became a sculptured image 


At 'The Foot Of 'The Steps 


A Love Story 


By Shirley L. Seifert 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


N THE dining-room alcove Ellen Lee 

was undressing the Christmas tree. 

A sticky, dusty business; but she 

seemed to like it. A Christmas tree 

was traditional with the Lees; and 
Ellen, the last child left at home, although 
the eldest daughter, took on airs about it, 
as if the others had sold their birthrights 
in such matters. 

A week or so ago she had trimmed the 
stocky little balsam before a whole ring- 
side of commentators, critics, and inter- 
ferers. To-night the last batch of holiday 
visitors was off for a departing train, es- 
corted by her mother and her father. She 
was beautifully alone and, she thought, 
unwatched. Only Sophie, the cook, 
stepped heavily about the kitchen and 
panay 

llen Lee, as she put aw ay the bright 
things into boxes bed with tissue paper, 
let go all holds on her expression, an 
smiled or frowned or sighed with tender 
reminiscence, exactly as she saw fit. It 
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was a taking performance. 
would have died laughing. 

Some of the ornaments were shiny new; 
but most of them were old, older, oldest. 
When they went back four and five years, 
and beyond, they showed signs of wear; 
but what they lost in tarnished tinsel they 
gained in history. The little spangly birds 
teetering about on spring legs had lost 
many spun glass tails. These were Father's. 

Five years before, when pu the 
oldest nephew, was a baby, Father had 
brought home a huge box of these birds. 
He'd displayed them with the radiance of 
a zealous explorer who has captured a 
new species. Dear Dad! He was always 
a little touched at Christmas; and this 
one, with the third generation baby re- 
juvenating everything, had been so hi- 
larious. 

* Bing-g-g-g-g-g-g 

The sound of a Pop cut like an ax 
into tender memories. It was that kind of 
a doorbell. When it rang, you jumped. 


Her family 


Ellen Lee jumped, then waited for Sophie 
to answer it. Not that she stood on cere- 
mony ever, but she had on a large gingham 
apron and her hands were black from dust 
and the resin in the tree. 

Instead of answering it, Sophie put her 
head through the swinging door from the 
pantry. 

“It’s the doorbell, Miss Ellen,” she said, 
with her kind of wit. 

“I heard it,” said Ellen Lee—with her 
kind. “Will you answer it, please, Sophie? 
My hands are so dirty!” 

Sophie’s eyes widened, but not with 
intelligence. 

“Miss Ellen, we're al! alonein the house!” 

“T know. What difference—oh, you 
think?" 

* Miss Ellen, ours is the only house in 
the block that ain't yet been burglared. 
You know. And your papa and the kids, 
they made so much noise starting out that 
muy could tell there ain't a man left 

ere. 


—— P—X l —ÓÓ — — 


At the Foot of the Steps, by SHIRLEY L. SEIFERT 


Sophie’s facts were correct. A sort of 
curse had seemed to rest of late upon the 
region about the Lees. Houses had been 
raided in the owners’ absence. Servants 
had been sandbagged. A chauffeur had 
been shot in a garage. 

“Oh, Sophie, I don't believe it would 
be anything like that,” said Ellen—not 
with perfect conviction, however. ‘‘Com- 
ing right up to the front door and ringing 
the bell!” 

“It’s a way they have of making sure 
you ain’t at home,” said Sophie. “If you 
ain't, they break in; if you are, they club 

ou. 

Ellen started for the front hall. 

“ Nonsense!" she said. "It's probably 
only a messenger boy or a special delivery 
letter." 

“No, ma'am! They holler—always!” 

Nevertheless, with a hand that shook a 
little, Ellen pressed the wall button which 
turned on the porch light, and opened the 
front door—then drew back. 


SHE was startled at first, because the 
young man who stood on the porch was 
so very large. Broad of shoulders, which 
bent a little—with weariness perhaps— 
and so tall that, even stooping, his head 
almost touched the ship's lantern that 
gave the light. Then Ellen was ashamed 
of drawing back. Nothing but his size, 
and gossip, justified any fear of him. Other- 
wise he called for other emotion. 

His head was bare. A crushed some- 
thing that might have been a hat hung at 
the end of his long right arm. His left 
hand was at ease on a pee leather belt, 
the thumb tucked inside. The belt was 
so loose about his incredibly slim waist 
that he could have put all 
both hands, besides himself, inside of it. 
Otherwise he wore a blurring, one-colored 
combination of flannel shirt, reefer jacket, 
trousers, and high-laced boots. He was a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired man about Ellen's 
age—which was nobody's business any 
more. 

, And while she stood staring with a sort 
of wonder, he stood staring and hesitating. 
‘Then he spoke, in a voice low and soft and 
miserably humble for so huge a youn man. 

“I beg your pardon," he faltered. 
“Would you give a hungry man some- 
thing to eat?" 

“Yes,” said Ellen gently; “yes! Will 
you—will you come around to the back 
door, please?” 

Except for the panicky Sophie she might 
have asked him right into the house. But 
Sophie helped her to remember what he 
was, at best. - 

“A tramp!” said Sophie. “And such a 
nerve! At the front door!” 

“I don’t blame him,” said Ellen to 
Sophie. “So many people keep dogs!” 

[o herself she said that he wouldn't 
have been nearly so afraid of dogs as of 
people. If he had to beg at all it would 
need to be at front doors. His face had 
mes to shrink and wince as he spoke to 
ner. 

All in a flash, she had known how it 
would hurt him for her to turn him away 
with a no. It would be death for some- 
thing that still visibly flickered in him to 
be cried out upon by a Sophie. 

"Dll make him a sandwich myself,” 
said Ellen. “Then you won't have to stop 
what you're doing. I'm afraid you won't 
give him enough." 
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Sophie ignored the libel on her charity. 

* [ don't care who makes the sandwich, 
so I don't have to open the door and give it 
to him," she said. “I ain't so sure yet—" 

Ellen laughed. At Sophie's gleamin 
sink she washed her hafds, and drie 
them on Sophie's clean roller towel. She 
got out a loaf of bread and the remains of 
the New Year's goose, which she ruined as 
a possibility for another meal. As she 

oised the knife over the bread, the most 
eautiful smile of the evening spread over 
her face. She was thinking of clamors up- 
raised in the past by her husky brothers. 

“Not too thin, Ellen! No college-bred, 
tea-room dainties, please! I'm a hungry 
man!" 

The smile faded into sad tenderness as 
she tackled the goose. 

“How terrible, Sophie, to be without a 
home, and hungry! Bad enough at any 
time, but on a happy holiday!" 

* Don't cut yourself on that knife," said 
Sophie. “Your papa sharpened it only 
yesterday." 

As Ellen was wrapping the enormous 
sandwich in a sheet of oiled paper, her 
eyes fell on a tray of cookies which Sophie 
had not yet put away. They'd been on 
the table for tea. Homemade Christmas 
cookies. Animals and birds grotesque 
with white icing and colored sugars—how 
the babies adored them; brown hermits 
filled with dates and figs and raisins and 
nuts—the children mustn't touch them; 
macaroons, drop cakes, ginger cookies, 
her favorite anise cakes with castles and 
birds and fishes raised in the dough. 
Wherever was a man who didn't like 
cookies? She scooped half the contents of 
the tray into a second sheet of oiled paper, 
then tied the two courses of the hand-out 
together, and opened the door, Sophie 
retiring to the pantry. 


T FIRST, Ellen thought the young man 
had not come around the house after 
all, because she could see nothing of him in 
the dark. Then she caught a gleam where 
a ray of light struck a bright object. It 
was a small seal ring which he wore, she 
saw as his hand became visible; and then 
his whole outline came out of the night. 
He was standing at the foot of the back 
steps, looking up. His head was bare 
again, or still, and his face had the strang- 
est expression. Again, for a long moment, 
they looked at each other without speaking. 
“I’m so sorry not to have something 
warm for you," said Ellen then, in her 
sweetest manner. ''Sophie had poured 
out the coffee. But here's a sandwich and 
some cookies. I hope they'll taste good.” 
He reached up to take the knobby par- 
cels from her hands. 

“Thank vou, ma’am,” he said with an 
abrupt, awkward shake of his head as if 
something had got into his eyes and 
bothered him. *''"They—certainly will— 
taste good!" 

And he was gone. The night swallowed 
him like a black pit. 

Ellen Lee went back to the Christmas 
tree. . . . And the strings of balls were 
Mother's. She liked them in festoons 
about the branches. . . . What brought 
a fine, strong young man to wandering the 
streets hungry and homeless? Had he 
followed the railroad in? One ran through 
the park near their home. . . . And there 
was her little blue balloon, come all the 
way down from her first Christmas... . 
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Why hadn't she asked him into the warm 
house, in spite of Sophie? . . . And there 
was Brother Jamie's angel, with caraway 
seeds in its isinglass stomach. How old 
were those caraway seeds? It always 
hung near the top of the tree, because that 
was where it had to hang when Jamie was 
small. . . . If she had brought him in- 
side, perhaps then she could have asked 
him those questions that hurt her so when 
she looked at him, but which some dignit 
he had out there in the dark, hat in hand, 
looking up, wouldn't let her ask. 


RESENTLY she had taken all the 

ornaments off the tree except the 
strings of electric lights. Her father was 
fussy about twisting and tangling his 
wires; so that had to be left for him. 
Without washing her hands again or re- 
moving her apron, Ellen Lee dropped 
down in a chair by the living-room fre, 
and thought and thought. 

'The oddest phase of her thinking was 
that this young man, whom she could see 
so dimly when he stood outside in the dark 
before her door, became clearer and clearer 
in her mind. Memory, speculation, 
wrought each line of the picture deeper, 
until that which had been but a shadowy 
etching became a sculptured image. She 
would never forget him. Presently she 
lifted her head, and the look on her face 
was a prayer for the stranger. 

And the doorbell rang again. Instantly 
she was on her feet. Her hands tingled as 
she seized the knob. But this time the 
visitor holloed, ‘‘Wa-a-astern Union!” 

It was only a telegram. She signed for 
it, closed the door, and with an increasing 
expression of rue brought the envelope 
into the light. 

“Oh!” she said, noting the source of the 
message. 

“Oh!” she said again, when she had read 
the words. Then, after a little struggle 
with her lack of enthusiasm, she began 
to untie the strings of her apron. 

When the elder Lees returned, Ellen 
was sitting in the living-room again, but 
not still. She had changed into an ob- 
viously company frock, something thin 
and orchid in color and flashing with beads 
—a gay frock; but Ellendidn’tlook toogay 
inside of it. Just polite. She had turned 
on various pretty lamps in the living-room. 
So it looked polite too, and well-behaved. 
Had Frank Haynes, the visitor who had an- 
nounced himself by telegram, been a finely 
observant man, he would have known 
this extreme politeness for a bad sign. 


OF ALL the Lee girls—there were four 
girls and three boys—Ellen was the 
prettiest, the most charming, the most 
sought after. Her own sisters admitted it. 
So it must have been so. She was the most 
amiable, the most hospitable, and the most 
difficult of acquisition. Had she been a 
rima donna with a golden career to blind 
er to fireside joys, she could have been no 
more wary about marital entanglements. 
Had she been a prima donna she would 
probably have committed folly several 
times bv now. But she wasn't even ambi- 
tious. She was quite happy to be at home, 
hers or her parents’. She found zest in— 
making lamp shades, for example, and 
cookies and clothes. She liked parties— 
luncheon, dinner, impromptu. She liked 
to dance, to skate, to swim. She was a fine 
all-round girl and a beauty. She would 
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have made any man a wonderful wife, and 
she didn't have a silly notion in her head. 
All she had in common with great women 
like Portia was a long line of dejected, 
rejected lovers. 

This had long been a subject of specu- 
lation among her friends. Lu it had 
begun to concern her family—and Ellen. 
Her mother said: 

“Ellen dear, you've been such a com- 
fort to me—to us all. It has been so good 
to have you with us at home all this while. 
I'm glad you didn't marry—right away. 
But, dear, after all, what vour Eier and 
I want most is your happiness. It would 
be hard to lose you now, harder than ever, 
because we are so used to having you here. 
But we won't live as long as you will, 
daughter. And we wouldn't want to 
leave you alone. After all, I can't believe 
that any normal woman is happy, per- 
fectly happy, except in a home of her own. 
And—vou're so fond of children too! 

“Tfthe right man comes, Ellen,I wouldn't 
want you to hesitate on Father's or my 
account. We—we can visit around, you 
know. Father isn't held so close to busi- 
ness now. And Sophie's dependable. 
We've never entirely lost our children, like 
some parents. They still like to call this 
home. So, while we'd miss you, we 
wouldn't be too lonely. Ellen?" 

“Dear,” said Ellen gently, "'it isn't 
that." 

Jamis the youngest brother, had talked 
to her too, so lately as the recent holidays. 

* Ellen," he said anxiously, “you aren't 
going to be an old maid, are you?" 


LLEN started to smile, but stopped 

when she saw how dreadfully solemn 
blond Jamie looked. He'd acquired a 
serious air just recently, being newly 
wedded to a pretty school-teacher from 
the Western town where he was supposed 
to have devoted himself whole-heartedly 
to becoming a famous mining expert. 
And so now pone the baby, was almost 
gloomily puffing at a large-bowled pipe 
and doing his duty by his sister. 

“I don't want to be an old maid, 
Jamie," said Ellen gravely. 

* Well, that's good!" said Jamie, re- 
lieved. “Because, if you don't want to be, 
you won't of course.” With that he made 
a slow and, he must 
have thought, grace- 
ful glide to the point 
of the matter: 
“‘Frank’s a fine 


man. 
Ellen's eyes 
danced 


“T think so too, 
Jamie," she said. 

Jamie, knowing 
her, looked at her 
sideways. EN 

“And,” continued 
Ellen, ‘‘since you 
and Bess are leaving 
town right after din- 
ner, I think I can 
safely tell you that 
I've about made up my mind to marry 
Frank Haynes." 

Jamie in his astonishment choked on 
his smoke. 

“Gee!” he cried at the end of the 
paroxysm, “that will be great! My hat, 
won't you be the grand iady, though? 
You can have a town house and a country 
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house, and you can travel—you've always 
wanted to travel, haven't you?" 

“Yes,” said Ellen; ‘‘I—thought of all 
that.” 

Again Jamie looked at her sideways. 

«Bue it was having you all here at once 
decided the question, really. All of you 
in your happy little groups—and the 
children—and, aren't these pearls beauti- 
ful, Jamie?” 


"HE pearls were exquisite, large, milky, 
translucent, set in the new tight band 
and emphasized by a fine aquamarine in 
front. Jamie knocked out his pipe on the 
hearth, pocketed it, and came over to 
stand behind Ellen's chair. Ellen, know- 
ing him better than he knew her, reached 
up to meet his hands coming down to her 
shoulders. He stood behind her so ithat 


she couldn't watch him make his last 

solemn address: 
“The pearls are great; but nothing's too 
ood for you. I hope you'll be happy, sis, 
han any of the rest of us, because 
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you're the finest of the lot. You—I'm 
crazv about Bess, of course; and it's 
nothing against her when I say this—but 
you’re the finest woman I ever knew. 
'ou're too fine for any man, really. I 
guess that's why you wouldn't have any 
of the others. 

* But, lord, sis, a man'sonly a man, after 


all. And a woman's a woman. And life 
is life. You know. Because you're such 
a peacherino—every way—l thought 
maybe old Frank would fail, too. He—I 

uess you know this—he's been around a 

it, fathering his pile. He's seen the 
world, and knocked up against all sorts of 


things. And I guess he’s done some things 


that sórt of blot the record, the way some 
people look at it. When a man's out alone 
and on his own, with nobody watching 
him, he—well, I guess you folks were 
shocked when I married Bess right off the 
way I did. 

* But if it hadn't been for her, I don't 
know what I would have done in that 
god-forsaken dump where the company 
sent me. Men are—just like that, sis. 
You've got to strike an average. I sort of 
shied off at Frank myself when he first 
began coming here; but he's all right, 
really. He's Teen straight ever since he 
met you—lord, we'd have shot him if he 
hadn't been—and you'll keep him straight, 
I know. That's what women like you 
mean to a man, Ellen. Bless you, sis, I 
do want you to be happy—and to get a 
lot out of life! 

Odd that now, on this New Year's 
night, out of all that Jamie had said, these 
last apologies alone persisted in Ellen's 
memory. Odd that, after all the kind- 
ness, not to say en- 
thusiasm, with which 
Frank Haynes had 
been received in this 
house, all that Ellen 
could think of this 
night was a lone re- 
mark which her 
mother had once 
made: 

."I suppose a man 
without any ties is 
subject to many 
temptations—es pe- 
cially a rich man.” 


WO days before, 
Ellen had been 
quite sure that she 
would marry Frank 
Haynes and have a 
honeymoon in Capri 
—she wanted so to see 
this Capri; and now 
his pearls lay in their 
velvet case on a table 
beneath one of the 
olite lamps, and 
llen couldn't keep 
her mind on Capri to 
save her life. 

When her mother 
and her father re- 
turned, she tried to 
keep them down- 
stairs. Frank Havnes 
had telephoned from 
his hotel five minutes 
before. His train had 
just got in. He'd be 
out in half an hour. 
Ellen's father would 
have stayed gladly. He was still in a visit- 
ing mood; but Mrs. Lee drew him away. 

At nine o'clock Frank Haynes rang the 
doorbell, and was admitted by Sophie. 
Ellen stood up and listened. If there had 
been just a moment's hesitation when the 
door was opened! There was not a secon 
of diffidence. He swung into the house. 
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He reached up to take the knobby parcels from her hands. *'Thank you, ma’am,”’ he said. ‘‘They—certainly will—taste good!” 


He rid himself of hat and coat in almost a 
single gesture, and swung into the room 
where Ellen stood, with the strangest 
expression on her face, as if she had seen 
him for the first time. 

He was a handsome man, tall, but of a 
heavy type. He had sleek brown hair, 
snapping eyes, and a freshness of coloring 
that was either boyish good health or mas- 
sage. He radiated power, assurance, and 
physical comfort; and suddenly Ellen Lee 
detested these things. A faint, pungent 
odor came into the room with him, and 


she didn't like that. None of her brothers 
would have done just that, going out with 
his expectations. 

“Gosh, this house feels good!” he said. 
“T’ve been an icicle for a week. Ever been 
to Duluth? I don't think I'll ever thaw. 
Ellen!” 

But Ellen drew away from his out- 
stretched hands. 

“Why, Ellen!” 

“Please,” said Ellen. “Please sit down!” 

Mr. Haynes sat down with a hurt look 
in his fine bright eyes; only, he was the 


kind of man who, when he is hurt, looks 
angry, baffled, cheated. Ellen, who had 
seen a hurt look in so many men’s eyes, 
was sorry for his pain; yet she would have 
been sorrier had his hurt been purer. 

“You wrote me a letter the other day,” 
he said, groping impatiently for a foothold 
which he had unaccountably lost. “You 
did write that letter, didn't you?" 

"Yes," said Ellen, a warmth of color 
coming to her troubled face. 

* And didn't you mean what you said 
in it?" (Continued on page 140) 


Charles W. Kuhns, who gives in 
this article a picture of railroading 
from the engineer's point of view 


S a boy, I was thrilled by the 
shrill whistle of the locomo- 
tives that roared past my home 
near Pittsburgh, Denmavisanis: 
and even before I was big 

enough to go to school, I longed for the day 
to come when I would pull a throttle. 
Then, for twenty years, I sat in the cab of 
an engine. To-day, when I am “off the 
road" for any length of time I get home- 
sick for the throb and roll of the engine 
beneath me. I am happy when I am at 
the head of a train. 

Any locomotive engineer will tell you 
the same thing. 

During my career as a railroad man, I 
have been something of a rover. As a 
result, I have seen service on many lines 
in widely separated parts of the world. I 
have handled every variety of locomotive 
and train, from a dinky switch engine to 
the largest and heaviest freight engines; 
and from the lowly work train to the 
fastest of the crack limiteds. I have had 
many thrilling experiences and several 
hairbreadth escapes from death. Once I 
involuntarily took part in a Mexican 
revolution. 

As I said a moment ago, I can't remem- 
ber the time when my hands didn't fairly 
itch for a throttle. The fact is, my bent 
in this direction showed so plainly during 
my teens that my family had to give up 
their plans for my future. My mother 
had the ministry picked for me; Father 
had set his heart upon my being a doctor; 
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Experiences Of A 


Locomotive Engineer 
By Charles W. Kuhns 


but, like the sensible folks thev were, 
they made the best of their disappoint- 
ment. They decided that if I must be an 
engineer, I would stand a better chance of 
getting somewhere as a mechanical engi- 
neer. With this idea in view, they packed 
me off to a first-class technical school. 

During my last year in tech, through 
some railroad men with whom I had 
scraped an acquaintance, I heard of a 
wonderful opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor, so to speak, and go to firing 
on a certain big pers the East. Where- 
upon, I promptly dropped my studies, let 
my degree go hang, ard coupled myself to 
a scoop shovel for three of the most heart- 
and back-breaking years of mountain 
firing you could find anywhere. 


VENTUALLY, I received my reward; 

I became an engineer. My technical 
training had smoothed my path, so far as 
the mechanical and air examinations went, 
and I had no trouble making the grade. I 
ran on that road for nearly two years, and 
I might be there to-day if I hadn't pulled 
up against a combination of circum- 
stances which for the time being jarred 
all the desire for railroading out of me, and 
nearly cost me my life into the bargain. 

This is what happened: One dark, 
stormy night, far up in the mountains, I 
was stopped on my eastward run, told to 
set out my train on a siding, turn my 
engine, and prepare to start west as the 
second section of Number 89, which was 
a fast through freight run on passenger 
schedule. Both sections were ready to 
leave at the same time. The dispatcher 
told the other engineer and me that he 
would hold Number 18, an opposing 
passenger train, at a certain station for 
the first section, and at another station for 
my section. He said that he would in- 
struct the operators to have a cleared 
track for the first section. 

The first section had the lighter train 
and got away in good shape; I left ten 
minutes later, which was as soon as the 
spacing rules would permit. For some 
hours, we stormed along through the 
mountain passes, keeping right on our 
time. But eventually the section ahead 
began to get farther and farther in ad- 
vance of me. This was partiy because the 
first engineer had a lighter train, and 
partly because I had a poor steamer and 
my fireman couldn’t keep up with his job. 

However, I got along very well until I 
came to a particularly long and heavy 
grade. There my troubles began in 
earnest. My engine was failing fast. In 
order to give the fireman a chance to rake 
over his fire and get his steam up again, I 
shut off the injector which feeds water 
into the engine. But my fireman seemed 
steadily to lose ground. I traded water 


for steam this way until, as I neared the 
summit, I had very little steam or water. 
et about this time, my injector flew 
off of its own accord, and the situation 
became desperate. I did not dare turn the 
hill until I got my injector to working, as 
the downward slope would make me lose 
what little water I had. The worst of it 
was, as I fussed at the thing, the steam 
would fly back in a cloud, making it im- 
possible to see anything ahead. 

In the menahi up the track, events 
were shaping in a way to spell disaster. 
Contrary iiu expectations, the engineer 
on the first section of Number 89 had 
found the block signals red, and no amount 
of whistling would bring them clear. Of 
course he could do nothing but stop. 
Pulling up with his train about one third 
past a station office, he ran back to see 
what orders the operator had for him. In 
his hurry, he called for the fireman to 
signal the flagman to go back and protect 
the rear of his train, while he was going to 
the office. You see, he thought he could 
save time by getting his order and letting 
the operator hoop up the conductor's copy 
when the caboose came by. 

But things did not happen according to 
his plan. 

First, the fireman did not blow the flag- 
man back; second, the flagman was evi- 
dently snatching a catnap; third, it took 
considerable time for the engineer to ob- 
tain a clearance; and finally the conductor, 
not noticing that the flagman was asleep, 
had started over the train when he saw 
the red board. This of course left the 
rear end of the train entirely unprotected. 

All this happened with the train stand- 
ing on a heavy down-grade. Worse still, 
the point at which my train was to take 
the siding was more than half a mile ahead 
of the point where the engine of the first 
section stood. 


[N THE meantime, I had at last suc- 
ceeded in getting up some steam and I 
felt safe to turn the hill. There was a long 
and deep cut at the summit of this hill, 
extending for probably one-half mile on 
each side, and with a sharp curve at the 
westward end. I had got my train over 
the hill, and now I was making about 
thirty-five miles per hour and increasing 
speed with every turn of the wheels, as I 
had the pull of gravity to help me. 

Just as I entered the curve on the lower 
end of the cut, my temperamental in- 
jector popped off again, letting fly back a 
cloud of steam, which entirely obstructed 
my vision. The caboose of section number 
one stood about one hundred yards from 
the curve. The first intimation I had of 
its proximity was the red and misty glow 
of the rear end markers showing through 
the steam. 
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I reached blindly for the brake valve, 
but before my fingers could close over it, 
we were into them. There was a terrific 
crash and shock; then the scream of rend- 
ing steel and the roar of escaping steam. 

My engine went through that caboose 
and three cars of merchandise, and came 
to rest sitting directly on top of what was 
left of the third car. Every vestige of the 
cab was ripped from the engine. I found 
myself standing on the quadrant, clinging 
to the reverse bar and with the live steam 
from a broken injector pipe striking me 
full in the side and chest. 

‘The flagman on section number one 
never awoke. The front brakeman on my 


train also was killed, poor fellow. By some 
freak of chance my fireman was thrown 
entirely clear. I think he even lit on his 
feet. He never got on a locomotive again, 
but returned to his dad’s farm, and stayed 
there. 

To be perfectly honest, I sympathized 
with his sentiments, for it was months 
after I got out of the hospital before I had 
any stomach for railroading. Eventually, 
however, I set out to see the rest of the 
railroad world. And, of course, it was not 
long before I was back in the cab again. 
I hired on various Western roads, finally 
winding up in Old Mexico, where I landed 
an engineer’s berth on a road down the 
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The old folks value freedom more than coddling 


west coast of that troublous country. 

At that time, the Mexican Government 
was at war with the Yaqui Indians, and I 
found myself right in the midst of the 
hght. We had guards on the engines, on 
the train, and on the handcars. Even then 
we frequently found the Mexican section 
crews along the right of way massacred. 

In those days, the Mexican army was 
armed mostly with old-time muskets. 
When the Yaquis appeared, the usual 
procedure was for the state troops to 
throw down their firearms and take to 
their heels. As the Yaquis wanted guns 
and ammunition badly, they were usually 
satisfied to pick (Continued on page 143) 


make life more pleasant for Grandmother. 

Grandfather, considered as a problem in altru- 
ism, affords little difficulty. Whatever his activities may 
have been, he never has depended upon a home for his 
happiness. Home, for him, has been a place to eat and 
to rest. 

From the days of his ambitious youth until the pres- 
ent time, his pride has been fed by his work, and his 
work has afforded the greater part of his pleasure. 

If he comes now to end his days at the home of his 
son or his daughter, he is not required to make any 
surrender that will hurt his pride. His new home, like 
the old one, will be a place to eat and to rest. 

If he is able to get about on fine days, he will spend 
many hours out of doors. He will talk with cronies 
concerning the good old days; he will nod in his chair; 
he will sit and smoke and dream of his youth; he will 
tinker about the premises to while away the hours. 

He may, and doubtless will, resent the fact of age 
and increasing helplessness; but he will keep his self- 
respect and, his sense of freedom, simply because 
these never depended upon his home life. He would 
keep them in the house of an alien or as a ward of the 
State. 

Grandmother's case is not at all similar. For many 
years, the greater part of her happiness has had its 
roots in the home over which she presided. 

If she is left alone, and is required by her children 
to give up her old home and finish her days in their 
care, she must surrender the very source of her happi- 
ness. s 

Everything in the old home is dear to her. Every- 
thing in it has contributed to her pride of possession. 
Everything in it is associated with memories that she 
treasures. 

The home has been her domain. Here she has ruled, 
with none to question her authority. If she wishes to 
rearrange the furniture or hang a new picture, or do 
any other thing whatsoever, her desire was sufficient 
reason why the thing should be done. 

Her home and the right to rule it provided the self- 
respect on which all of us must depend for the ground- 
work of happiness. 

In the home of her son or her daughter she will have 
no authority. She will be a guest. Let them treat her 
with all the courtesy and kindness of which they are 
capable, the fact remains that she has been shorn of the 
dignity she so greatly prized. She is an outsider in a 
house ruled by another woman. She has no standing to 
nourish her pride. She is an alien and she knows it, and 
never, until the day of her death, will she be reconciled 


"T ss is propaganda. It is written in an effort to 


to a situation that affords her physical comforts at the 
price of her self-respect. 

No woman who has presided over a household can be 
completely happy in a house presided over by another. 
She will wish to do many things, and will refrain from 
doing them in fear of rebuke; she will deny herself many 
things she might have for the asking, and glory in self- 
denial because it leaves her pride intact. She will call 
herself a burden, and never for one moment enjoy the 
sense of freedom that was hers when she lived in a 
house of her own. 

Perhaps there are grandmothers wholly dependent 
on their grown-up children who are content with their 
lot; perhaps there are men and women who can care 
for their aged parents so tactfully and with so little 
show of authority that the old people nevcr are made 
to feel out of place. I do not know. 

But this I do know: The happiest zrandraothers of 
my acquaintance dwell in houses v: here their authority 
is unquestioned. "Their children "keep them up," as 


- country folks say, for they are poor; a grandchild or 


other relative is with them at night, for they are lonely; 
but they live among their treasures in freedom, and 
life is sweet to them, because they are not conscious of 
being "burdens," and in their own homes cannot feel 
that they are ‘in the way.” 

The problem for grown-up children to solve is simply 
stated: “We must take care of Mother. We would La 
less anxiety, and care for her at less cost, if she were 
under our roof. But she would be happier and her few 
remaining years would afford her more pleasure if she 
were permitted to reign over an establishment of her 
own, as she has for fifty years. Which is of greater im- 
portance, our convenience or her happiness?" 

There is only one right answer, if Grandmother hap- 
pens to be as most grandmothers are, and the answer 
1s arrived at by virtue of applied unselfishness. 

Age does not change human nature, and old people 
cannot be happy under conditions that would make 
young people unhappy. 

If their faculties are unimpaired, they covet freedom 
now as they did in the springtime of life, and no degree 
of kindness can compensate for the loss of freedom. 

Pride attends them still, and the preservation of a 
decent pride is essential to their happiness now, as it 
was when they were young. 

It is a sorry charity that humbles those it would be- 
friend; it is a strange sense of duty that ministers to old 
people by crushing their 
spirits; it is a poor kind 

: : r " 
of love that gives only RUQ "^ 
on its own terms. Ñ 


The House Of A Thousand Marvels! 


In the Bureau of Standards, at Washington, is an instrument that will register 
the heat of a candle hundreds of miles away, and another that will show 
how much the weight of your hand bends a six-inch steel axle. 
Hurricanes are made to order in this amazing institution, a 
millionth of a second can be measured, and the dot 
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OME time ago, while visiting the 
Bureau of Standards of the United 

States Department of Commerce, 

I was shown the laboratory of the 

mass section. Here is kept the 
apparatus which is used to check and 
overn all weighing in the country. The 
Balanchs are exceedingly delicate. I 


wonder if you can imagine how delicate! 
Suppose you wanted to weigh a ne of 
paper three or four inches long and half 
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Dr. Geo. K. Burgess, Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
at Washington. Doctor Burgess 
is a distinguished teacher and au- 
thor, known both abroad and in 
America for his researches in 
physics He was born in Newton, 
Massachusetts, in 1874. is mar- 
ried, and lives in Washington. (At 
right) Testing the breaking point 
of a 4-inch rope in the textile divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Standards. 
This rope took a pull of 118,000 
pounds before it broke 
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an inch wide. That would be easy. Now 
write your name on this slip of paper, and 
the balances will tell you what your sig- 
nature weighs when written in ink! Write 
it with a pencil, and you can learn the 
difference between the weight of your 
name when written with ink or with lead! 
Did you forget to dot the “i” in your 
name? Dot it. Weigh your signature 
again, and you will learn how much the 
dot weighs! 

Passing through another room, 
I was told that an expert employed 
there had recently devised means 
for ruling twenty-five thousand or 
more lines to one inch! These lines 
are straight and parallel, with no 
error in the spacing between them 
that amounts to as much as one 
millionth of an inch! Can such 
precision as this serve any useful 
purpose? I was told that such a 
ruled surface has the power to 
analyze a ray of light from a star 
or an atom, to tell what it is made 
of, to measure the light waves, and 
to disclose the structure of the 
atom! 

That same expert had just com- 


is a thing of considerable weight! 


By M. K. Wisehart 


pleted measuring an almost incredibly 
fine bit of micro-writing on glass. The 
writing had been done so minutely that 
the Lord's Prayer occupies a space so 
small that it is invisible to the naked eye! 


[E EVER you make a trip to our Capital 
City and visit the Bureau of Standards, 
you will enjoy a fascinating experience. 
You will find yourself hearing about or 
looking at just one wonderful thing after 
another! 

A swish! A roar! A giant propeller is 
revolving to the tune of an electric motor 
of more than two hundred horsepower. 
An airplane? You happen at this moment 
to be inspecting one of the Bureau's three 
wind tunnels, the so-called **caves of the 
wind," where hurricanes are made to 
order. In the teeth of winds ranging 
from twenty to a hundred and eighty 
miles an hour, models of airplanes, flying 
boats, dirigibles, bombs, projectiles, motor- 
cars—everything that has to pass through 
the air with speed and efhciency—are 
tested. Their resistance to the air is 
measured by weighing the force required 
to keep them still in a wind whose speed 
is accurately known. To equal the ve- 
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locity that can be mechanically 
created in these tunnels the speed 
of the typhoon would need to be 
doubled! 

Some time ago, when the model 
of a famous high-powered motor- 
car was placed in a sixty-mile 
wind in one of these tunnels, an 
astonishing discovery was made: 
the body design of iu particular 
car is such that at sixty miles an 
hour thirty horse-power is con- 
sumed: merely to overcome air 
resistance! iscoveries of this 
kind will have a big effect toward 
perfecting the car of the future. 
They are even now bringing home 
to American engineers and de- 
signers the importance of stream- 
lining, to lessen needless con- 
sumption of power. 


'T WAS after I felt the force of a 

seventy-mile wind storm kicked 
up in one of these tunnels that I 
wrote on the back of an envelope 
the six words that appear above 
this article. Then I did a little 
figuring: The Bureau occupies 
twenty buildings on a forty-three- 
acre tract of land on the outskirts 
of Washington, D. 
C. There are more 
than a hundred 
laboratories. More 
than ten curious, 
interesting, mar- 
velous things in 
each laboratory. 
A thousand mar- 
vels? Literally 
tens of thousands! 
Let's see. 

Off there under 
the brow of a hill 
is a curious-look- 
ing structure. A 
shed of extraordi- 
nary length, it 
houses a concrete 
water tank four 
hundred feet long 
and about six feet 
wide. Above the 
tank, on steel rails 
at each side, is a 
platform on 
wheels, a kind of 
car which is driven 
by electricity. The 
mechanismoperat- 
ing the car is so 

recise and is sub- 
ject to such exact 
control that the 
car can be run 
over the track at any desired speed, 
varying from two inches to twenty feet 
per second. 

Attached to the rear of the car and 
dipping in the water is a metal device with 
revolving parts, something which at first 

lance might look to you like an airplane 

mb. It's a water-current meter of the 
kind used by engineers in measuring che 
speed of small streams or big rivers. 

Such a meter gives information of great 
importance in controlling rivers at flood 
time. Of course it must give accurate re- 
sults, and the big tank and the electric 
car were devised as a means of checking 
the accuracy of such meters. Since a 


meter stationary in moving water and a 
meter moving in standing water yield 
exactly the same result, the water-current 
meter, after a trip down the long tank 
behind the car should record exactly in 
proportion to the speed at which the car 
was run. It is in this way that errors in 
water-current meters can be corrected, 
and engineers furnished with an accurate 


basis for their estimates of water supply 
and flood hazard. 


ECENTLY, a department of the 
Government sought from the Bureau 
of Standards information bearing upon 
the killing effect of light on the typhoid 


(Above) A tunnel in which an artificial 
£ale of wind of more than typhoon ve- 
locity can be produced. Small models of 
automobiles and airplanes are tested 
here for their resistance to wind. (In 
the oval) One of the scientists of the 
Bureau of Standards with the flattest 
surfaces in the world—three disks of 
fused quartz which he has ground to 
within one ten-millionth of an inch of 
absolute flatness 


germ and other intestinal germs; for exe 
ample, the colon bacterium. It was ob- 
served that ultra-violet rays of wave- 
lengths lying between one hundred and 
seventy and two hundred and eighty 
billionths of a meter have the most, 
powerful lethal action. 


HEN science knows the frequency 

and the dose of ultra-violet light re- 
quired to kill a specific organism, what 
may not be the future uses of such 
knowledge? One scientist suggests this: 
Suppose we want to disinfect a room; 
instead of using present-day types of 
disinfectants might we not give the 
room a bath of ultra-violet rays for the 
purpose? It would seem almost im- 
possible to over-estimate the appli- 
cations of such an achievement as this 
to antisepsis, not only in disinfecting 

rooms but perhaps even wounds. 

Is this probable near discovery of the 
lethal dose for a colony of bacteria the 
beginning of what imaginative persons 
have sometimes referred to as the death 
ray? A ray that might annihilate animal 
life at a distance, in a flash? I say animal 
life, not human life, for that thought is 
too appalling, and the zeal that prompted 
Bureau scientists in their discovery was 
the betterment of mankind. 

The Bureau of Standards is our national 
laboratory. Every American is a share- 
holder in its discoveries and achievements. 
In innumerable ways we all profit from 
the wealth it produces, whether this 
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wealth comes about through improve- 
ments in automobile tires and brake 
linings or from the discovery of a new 
sugar, the sweetest of all sugars, levu- 
lose, which is obtained from artichokes! 

Suppose you were to call at the 
Bureau with the object of getting an 
idea as to just what this institution looks 
like, and of the work that is done there. 
You would find that the director, Dr. 
George K. Burgess, is a man of great 
scientific attainments, a 
metallurgist, with some- 
thing like a hundred 
discoveries to his credit. 
He presides over a staff 
of more than seven hun- 
dred experts, chemists, 
physicists, engineers. 
Organized twenty-five 
years ago for the pur- 
pose of maintaining and 
constructing ‘‘stand- 
ards” for use in in- 
dustry and commerce, 
it has become Uncle 
Sam's great clearing 
house—probably the 
greatest anywhere in 
the world—for scientific 
information of all kinds. 


ND that doesn't be- 

gin to tell the story. 
This business of stand- 
ardizing, of measuring 
everything under the 
sun is a romance of hu- 
man zeal, a magic story 
of infinitesimal things. 
The Bureau is some- 
times called the “house 
of accuracy." The 
home of ultra precision! 
Here experts weigh to 
one part in a billion; 
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that the millionth part of an inch is of 
more importance than the yard, in the 
everyday life of us all?” 

“But is that true?" I asked. “How 
can I explain that?” 

“T think it’s true. Scarcely any man of 
vision would question the importance of 
the facts which such a statement calls up. 
Let me see if I can make clear just what I 
mean. 

“At first glance, the diversity of the 


talk and work to the 
millionth of an inch, the 
millionth of a second, 
or the billionth of an 
ampere! 

heir interest is in 
anything under the sun 
—or beyond it!—that 


(Above) Measuring the distance a man can 
push a brick wall, forty inches thick, with 
his hand. (Right) Weighing the world (a 
process explained in this article). As 
the presence of a person near the appa- 
ratus alters the results, the operator stays 
outside and looks into the airtight meas- 
uring chamber through a telescope. The 
work is done thirty-five feet underground 


needs to be measured 
exactly. With how to keep your attic 
cool in summer and with getting the most 
miles out of your automobile per gallon 
of fuel! With the best kind of nail to hold 
on the shoe of the army mule and with 
cement for the Panama Canal! With the 
uantity and quality of light emitted by 
that most efficient of all known lighting 
devices, the firefly, and with the tem 
perature of the continents and snow helds 
on the planet Mars! 

In their pursuit of definite knowledge 
about the infinitely little, these men are 
continually producing big results of 
immediate practical value. Literally 
thousands of discoveries have been made 
by the Bureau's experts which have to do 
with every kind of convenience and in- 
vention we commonly use. 

“Doctor Burgess," I said to the direc- 
tor, “from what point of view can I ex- 

lain all the wonderful things that are 
bono done here? What does it all come 
down to?" 

After a moment’s reflection, the director 
smiled, and answered, “Why don't you 
say that science has reached a stage such 


Bureau's work seems to 
conceal the fact that its 
one main purpose is stand- 
ardization. But stand- 
ardization involves the 
measurement of phenom- 
ena and things. Progress 
in science and industry de- 
pends upon these measure- 
ments. First, the need is 
measured; then the prod- 
uct is made to order to 
meet the need. Underly- 
ing every invention and 
convenience that we com- 
monly use—the telephone, 
the automobile, the radio—are measure- 
ments of all kinds, so minute that you can 
scarcely grasp them. An understanding 
of the importance of excessively small 
measurements is really the place to start, 
if one is to grasp what is going on in the 
world of science to-day.” 

As Doctor Burgess proceeded, I realized 
that I was listening to a kind of scientific 
idyll, and I began to think that this game 
of measuring a thing precisely is about 


is 


the most fascinating pursuit in the world. 
You have heard of the seven wonders of 
our globe? This might be called the sto 
of the millionth wonder! The indice 
part of an inch! An infinitesimal thing, 
to be sure; but I think you will come to 
see that the stature of this hero of mine is 
greater than that of the legendary giants 
who stalk through fairy tales. 

“To begin with," continued Doctor 
Burgess, “suppose we make a brief visit 
to a remote California valley sixty miles 
east of Fresno. A device that is being 
used in a rather spectacular experiment 
out there, the interferometer, was adapted 
here in the Bureau for the particular pur- 
pose it is to serve. After a brief glance at 
this distant enterprise, we'll come back to 
see what this same device means here in 
the work of the Bureau, and in your own 
home. 


"IN THIS valley I speak of, across 
Stevenson Creek, a tributary of the San 
Joaquin River, an experimental dam cost- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars is to be 
erected, and destroyed, in order to deter- 
mine a few scientific principles. Amon 
engineers many different theories are held 
regarding the construction of dams. In 
recent vears, a type of construction known 
as the arch dam has come into use. It can 
be built at much less cost, and may assure 
the full measure of safety obtained by 
other types. Hence, an experiment by 
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the Engineering Foundation with the 
arch-type dam. 

“This dam may give way with a roar of 
falling masonry and descending water, or 
the great mass of water behind it may 
merely crack and rend the masonry. At 
all events, the result is expected to settle 
definitely the maximum resistance of this 
type of dam, a very important thing in 
the development of our national water 
power. The (Continued on page 175) 


Watch Out For Health Fads! 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 


URING the past two genera- 
tions we have undergone a 
series of periodic health re- 
vivals, and the result of this 
stirring up of our health con- 
sciousness is that men and women live a 
great deal longer than they used to—and 
live better. : 
However, we could hardly expect to 
have this awakening in health matters 
without acquiring also a tendency to go to 
injurious extremes now and then. It was 
inevitable that numerous health fads, 
hygienic cults, and extreme systems of 
teaching should arise. Medical science is 
becoming fairly well estab- 
lished; but among its more 
recent extensions there is 
always room for difference 
of opinion, as well as for the 
opportunity for misguided 
enthusiasts to seize upon 


some isolated truth and 
overwork it in practical ap- ié 
plication. 


What I want to do in this 
discussion of health fads is 
to point out the good in 
many of them, and to 
emphasize their real dan- 
gers. , 

Most of these schools of 
health thought contain 
grains of truth, and under 
certain conditions and in 
the case of certain indi- 
viduals, they are helpful, 
ofttimes decidedly benef- 
cial; but under other con- 
ditions, and when applied in 
an ignorant, slavish, and 
routine manner, they are 
often productive of serious 
harm. 

An open-minded attitude 
which enables us to gather 
truth from every source and 
intelligently apply it to our 
own lives should be our 
ideal. We can learn the 


should we endow some particular set of 
physical contortions with magical health 
power? 

We are all so thoroughly agreed on the 
value of exercise that it is only necessary 
for me to call attention to certain dangers 
connected with physical culture as a fad. 
First, there is the danger of over-exercise 
on the part of those who are constitu- 
tionally inferior, semi-debilitated, or more 
or less neurotic individuals. 

These are the very people who should 
take a reasonable amount of exercise, re- 
gardless of their chronic fatigue. But if 
they become devotees of the exercise cult 


Don’t Lose Your Sense of Proportion 
Because the Enthusiast Has Lost His 


HEN one of us discovers a little piece of 
truth," says Doctor Sadler, “he becomes 
so enthusiastic that he is likely to lose all sense of 
proportion and to go shouting through the world 
that here, at last, is the great essential element in 
truth that mankind has been waiting for! It is 
like this in many, if not all, phases of life. A ‘re- 
former’ discovers something wrong with the ad- 
ministration of law, and then devises a remedy. 
‘Here’s what ails us,’ he says; ‘and here's the 
cure!’ He may be right when he says that he has 
unearthed a bad thing, and discovered a good one 
to take its place. But he covers entirely too much 
territory when he claims that he has dug up the 
one great evil in the administration of law, and 
that he is offering the one real remedy for our 
governmental or social ills. 

“It is the same way with health fads. Many of 
them have good in them. But no one of them 
contains any universal remedy. The matter of 
health is a lot more complex than the faddist will 
admit.” 


. 


exercise may have been benefited by it, 
but here was one case that was greatly 
harmed. 

Again, there are persons who have en- 
feebled hearts or other debilitating dis- 
orders of a constitutional nature. Without 
proper medical guidance they sometimes 
plunge with enthusiasm into physical 
culture movements, or join gymnasiums, 
and now and then do themselves irrep- 
arable harm. A certain amount of exer- 
cise is highly beneficial, even to a weak or 
diseased heart; but it should be planned 
and taken under the direction of a physi- 
cian. If you have simply a nervous 
heart or one that palpitates 
merely because of gas in the 
bowel, then you don't need 
to worry about your exer- 
cise. That sort of heart is 
just as good as any other 
when it comes to ordinary 
physical exertion. 


NOTHER source of 

trouble in connection 
with physical culture fads is 
encountered in the case of 
the middle-age or the real 
old-age group of individuals. 
Physical exercise, especially 
those activities which are 
intense and sustained, 
must be adapted to age. In 
general, we can go along with 
the activities of youth and 
early life until we are about 
forty years old. Many 
individuals can keep these 
things up until they are 
forty-five or fifty, but we 
should begin to take stock 
of ourselves at about forty. 
I don’t think men and 
women should indulge with 
whole-souled enthusiasm in 
excessive tennis playing, 
long-distance running, or 
anything of that kind after 


principles of health prac- 

tice from medical scientists 

and sanitarians; but we should apply 
these things to ourselves in accordance 
with our individual needs. Science can 
give us health principles, but we must make 
our own health rules. 


Physical Culture Fads: 

ODILY exercise is an essential of 

health, and we owe a great deal to 
those pioneers of the last generation who 
introduced and sought to popularize the 
idea of physical culture for the masses. 
There is no question of the improvement 
of the health of the sedentary classes 
through these diverse systems of exercise. 
Unquestionably, the physical culture fad 
has done more good than it has done 
harm. But why should we make a slavish 
fad out of it? Since ordinary walking is 
the most valuable of all exercises, why 


they are likely to drive themselves a bit 
too far, and add extreme physical ex- 
haustion to their already distressful nerv- 
ous exhaustion. In these matters, it is 
just a case of using common sense. To 
walk a mile or two a day would be physical 
salvation to many of these neurasthenics; 
to walk six or eight miles would be their 
undoing. 

Just the other day I had occasion to 
treat a woman who had found it extremely 
dithcult to walk six blocks a day. She 
heard over the radio a talk on physical ex- 
ercise, got converted to the idea, and, with- 
out consulting her physician, went out 
and walked three miles, collapsed, and was 
brought home in an automobile. She will 
probably be in bed for six weeks. Now, I 
grant you that hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, who heard that talk on physical 


they are forty, except under 
the direction of a physician. 
It is all right to play lei- 
surely at these things, but not with the 
vim and enthusiasm employed in our 
youth. 

Many middle-aged persons, more espe- 
cially those above fifty, do themselves 
great harm by taking hikes that are too 
long. Of course, age alone is only a rela- 
tive criterion, as some people are just as 
old at forty as others are at fifty or even 
hfty-hve. The condition of the arteries, 
early habits of living, and blood pressure, 
are all factors to be considered in this 
matter of exercise after one is fifty years 
of age. 

Another thing I should call attention 
to is the so-called athletic heart. I am 
greatly opposed to over-training in vouth, 
over-developing the muscles, including the 
heart muscle. This is very dangerous, un- 
less such training (Continued on page 202) 
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be- 


He stopped abruptly, 
cause his eyes had fallen 
upon a baggage tag, fast- 
ened securely to her coat 


with a large safety pin 


Ramona Clears The Air 


A Love Story 


By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


TRULY b'lieve, Uncle Dan, that 

you're the handsomest man in the 

whole United States!" 

As his small niece made this flatter- 

ing announcement, Professor Daniel 
Day Cleever laid down the hair brush with 
which he was finishing his toilet, and 
winked at his brother Phil, who was tying 
a shoe lace. 

* Hear that, kid? I get the prize in the 
beauty contest, and you with seventeen 
years to the good! Aren't you ashamed?" 

Phil stifled a grin and, making his 
countenance as stern as possible, ad- 
dressed Ramona, who sat upon a trunk, 
her thin little legs dangling a few inches 
above the floor. 

“That, my dear Ramona, is the un- 
kindest cut of all. Do you honestly con- 
sider that that antiquated relic over there 
surpasses me in manly beauty?" 

. And Ramona replied with candor, “Yes, 

Uncle Phil, I do. You've got a kind, good 

face, something like Father Andrew's, the 
p 
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priest at Santa Fé; but vou're not hand- 
some. Nobody would call you handsome.” 

“And that’s that!” asserted the pro- 
fessor, his eyes twinkling. “But you'll 
have to admit, Ramona, that your uncle 
Phil excels in usefulness. Do you smell 
the muffins he mixed up while I was in- 
dulging in my beauty sleep? Let's sam- 
ple 'em." 

He stretched out a hand, and Ramona, 
sliding off her perch, slipped hers into it. 

“Go slow, will you?” said Phil, slouch- 
ing toward the bathroom. "'I've got to 
shave. ‘A kind, good face’,” he quoted. 
"Gee! can you beat that? Some kid, 
Ramona!” 


T SEEMED incredible that she had 

been with them only a week. A week 
and two days, to be exact, since that after- 
noon when he and Dan had returned from 
college to find a forlorn little figure seated 
on the top step of their porch, one arm 
resting on an old-fashioned telescope bag, 


d 
her whole frame drooping wey from 
the fatigue of a long journey. She had 


risen at sight of them, and said, with a 
demure politeness that was appealing, 
“Excuse me, but—but which one of you 
is my uncle Daniel?” 

“That happens to be my name,” re- 
plied the professor. “‘ But isn't there some 
mistake? I wasn’t aware that I possessed 
a niece, or—” 

He stopped abruptly, because his eyes 
had fallen upon a bares tag, fastened 
securely to her coat with a large safety 
pin. Leaning forward, he turned it over 
to read his own name and address printed 
in sizable letters. 

“Did someone send you to me?” he 
queried, puzzled. “And what's your 
name?” 

"My name is Ramona Sedillo,” an- 
swered the child; “and my aunt Dolores 
sent me to you. She already has four 
babies, and another is coming. My uncle 
Manuelo said I was too many to feed, and 
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that it was your turn to provide for me. 
Don’t—don t you want me, Uncle Dan- 
iel? e 

Her lip quivered, and it was Phil who 
answered, Lene the professor had time 
to speak. The sight o that trembling lip 
brought back a memory more than ten 
years old, when he had asked that same 
question of the brother who wasn’t really 
a brother at all—not even a real half- 
brother. He remembered how desolate he 
had felt, and how the tears had started as 
Dan’s arm went around him in a hug that 
was all brotherly, whatever their real re- 
lation. So it was he who put an impulsive 
arm about Ramona. 

“Of course we want you! Say! I bet 

ou're hungry. Come on in, kid, and I'll 
hustle dinner.” 

As they went within, the professor sank 
down dazedly on the steps and regarded 
this latest blow with something akin to 
bitterness. Another burden—just when 
he’d got up his courage to tell Sylvia Mac- 
Tavish the thing he had wanted to tell her 
for ten years! As if he were drowning, his 
past life swept before him—a panorama of 
what seemed.to him defeats. 

Dan Cleever was the only child of his 
father’s first marriage. His mother had 
died when he was nine years old. When 
he was ten his father married again, and 
a year later Dan’s half-sister, Tala. was 
born. Dan did not enjoy the rule of this 
stepmother, nor did he feel any deep af- 
fection for the pampered Julia, who 
managed to get her brother's share of 
everything, from griddle cakes to spending 
money. At the time of his stepmother's 
death Dan was working his way through 
college. Julia was then eleven, and a hand- 
ful, so perhaps it was not strange that her 
distracted father set sail on a third matri- 
monial venture before the year was up. 
This time he chose a widow with a small 


boy. 

"This was when Dan was just about to 
raduate. He went home for a visit, and 
ound that stepmother number two was an 

immense improvement on her predecessor. 
Dan liked her instantly and, also in- 
stantly, he loved small Philip, who re- 
turned his affection with an almost doglike 
devotion. 


ROFESSOR CLEEVER was always 

thankful that in the next few years he 
let no grass grow under his feet. It was 
then that he acquired the degrees which 
made a better position possible. For at 
the end of that time his father died peace- 
fully in his sleep, and Dan's temporary 
freedom was at an end. 

** You're not to worry,” his stepmother 
said kindly. “I’ve an an- 
nuity that'll take care of Phil 
and me; and I'll do my best 
for Julia, if you'll help pro- | 
vide for her." 

She meant it. Dan thanked 

- her, promised to send a suit- 
able amount each month, 
and departed to take up a 
new position in a Western 
co-ed college. Six months 
later he found himself hope- 
lessly in love with Sylvia 
MacTavish, the daughter of —- 
his college president. He 
called himself an idiot and 
tried to fight the thing, but it 
got the better of him. An-, 
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other six. months went by, and he was. 
wondering whether a: fairy like Sylvia 


could manage on his salary (after deduct- 
ing his monthly check for Julia), when he 
was called home. Influenza had claimed 
his stepmother for a victim; and it 
was after returning from the cemetery, 
when Dan was realizing drearily what all 
this meant to him, that Phil, a lonely 
little ten-year-old, had asked that ques- 


tion: 

“What’ll I do now, Danny? Don’t— 
don't you want me?” 

So Daniel Cleever, aged only twenty- 
seven, had returned to Crandall College 
accompanied by a sixteen-year-old sister 
distinctly flapperish in type, and a small 
boy whose worshipful blue eyes sometimes 
embarrassed him. He hired a tiny cottage 
near the campus, and told Julia that she 
would have to help outside of school 
hours. For a few months Julia seemed 
rather pleased with this arrangement, 
though she considered herself injured if 
her brother objected to finding the sink 
full of soiled dishes when he returned at 
night. 


"THE girl was undoubtedly a problem. 
How Dan would have solved her, he 
never knew, for two years later she eloped 
with a picturesque Mexican named Sedillo 
who had been selling tickets at a movie 
theatre down-town. She was safe at Santa 
Fé before she informed her brother (who 
had been frantically searching the town for 
eighteen hours) of her whereabouts. 

his thoughtless act roused something 
in Daniel Cleever of which he had hitherto 
been unaware—a temper. He wrote his 
sister that since she had made her bed, she 
could continue to lie upon it without his 
help. Nevertheless, he relented to the 
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extent of sending her fifty dollars, and 
continued tó remember her birthdays in 
a like manner, although she rarely thanked 
him: Of Ramona's birth he had never 
been informed, though he had received a 
soiled clipping from a newspaper which 


' told of the death of his sister and her hus- 


band in an automobile accident. 


AND now, after nearly seven years, with 
Phil ready to graduate and shoulder 
his own burdens . . . with Sylvia Mac- 
Tavish still miraculously unmarried, and 
lovelier than ever in his loyal eyes . . . 
If Dan Cleever had been in the habit of 
giving way to his emotions, he would have 
uried his head in his arms and wept. 
Instead, he had for :ed his lips into a grim 
smile when his brother called: 

“Come on! We've got to eat in the 
kitchen, because I'm due at a recitation at 
one-thirty. Draw up, kid, and make your- 
self at home!" 

Ramona had obeyed, sitting on the edge 
of a chair and casting a furtive glance at 
her uncle Daniel. She saw the smile; but, 
with uncanny intuition, she saw also its 
reservations, and a lump rose in her throat. 
Her uncles ate for a while in silence, the 

rofessor because he was still stunned and 

hil because of a healthy appetite. Ra- 
mona, toying with her spoon, felt herself 
the most desolate little girl in the whole 
world. Her uncle Daniel didn't want her; 
neither did her uncle Manuelo. And there 
was nowhere else to go. . . . 

**Oh, look here!" exclaimed Phil, hor- 
niha, / 

ancing up, 
Back 


( he had caught Ramona 
using the 


of her small hand to wipe 


away a tear. Dan Cleever saw it also, and 
felt suddenly that capital punishment was 
too good for him. 


Te arose impulsively 


*Dan never told me he had a 
niece!” exclaimed the lady, as 
if talking to herself. “He did 
not know it," replied Ramona. 
“It was a great shock to him” 
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and gathered his unhappy little niece into 
his arms, carried her into the living-room 
and closed the door. What happened 


there Phil never really knew, because his - 


inner man had to be satisfied before the 
one-thirty recitation. 

"Poor kid," he kept saying between 
bites. “T’ll help Dan look out for her... . 
Poor old Dan! . . . Always somebody for 
him to bother with. . . . Oh! here you 
are!" as the door opened. "I'll get you 
some fresh stew, Ramona; yours is cold. 
Say, Dan, what'll the kid do while you're 
away?" 

Beyond the closed door he had heard 
Ramona sob, and as he dished up the 
stew he told himself that old Dan looked as 
if he'd been crying, tc ». 

“You leave at two, don't you?" asked 
Phil. “Well, I'm through at two-thirty. 
I had a— Never mind; I'll come back 
and stay with the kid. She'll be lonely 
till she gets used to things." 

He was gone, omitting to mention that 
he had had a date for tennis with the 

rettiest co-ed on the campus. ‘‘She may 
be mad,” he thought as he hurried off, 
“but darned if I'll go back on Danny a 
time like this!” 

Now, nine days later, Ramona seemed, 
so thought her uncle Phil as he went down 
to breakfast, as much a part of their ex- 
istence as did the kitchen stove and the 
college campus. He found her seated in 
his own place opposite 
Dan, for which she apolo- 
gized by saying, "I'm 
playing that Im the 
mother, Uncle Phil, and 
Uncle Dan's the father. 
Do you mind?” 

“Not if you'll let me 
be the bad little boy,” 
Phil answered. “Pass 
me the cream, Mama, or 
I'll be late to school!” 


“Sa ‘please, re- 
roved Ramona sedate- 
y, "or I'l tell 


your papa when he 
comes home. 
That's what Aunt 
Dolores used to 
say," she added; 
“and I tell you, my 
uncle Manuelo, he 
made things fly!" 


T WAS later 

that morning, 
after both uncles 
had gone away, 
that Ramona made the 
acquaintance of her beau- 
tiful lady. Uncle Dan A 
had told her that in the ; 
fall she would go to 
school, and Ramona, 
who had been too busy 
minding Aunt Dolores's 
babies to start school in 
Santa Fé, felt mildly im- 
patient at the delay. She 
wasn't exactly lonely, 
but the mornings seemed 
pretty long. She wanted 
to do things for Uncle 
Dan; but he had no babies to tend, and 
after the breakfast dishes were put away 
there was such lots of time. This morn- 
ing, seeing some dirt on the front steps, 
she had brought a brush and was making 
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what she knew her uncle Phil would call 
“a darned good job of it," when an auto- 
mobile stopped before the house. 

This in itself was an event. Ramona 
couldn't remember when any automobile 
except the grocer's had ever stopped be- 
fore the home of her aunt Dolores. And 
this was, distinctly, not the grocer's. It 
was a little glass house, and when it 
stopped a door opened and the beautiful 
lady stepped out, came in the gate and 
asked, “Is Professor Cleever in?" 

Ramona was staring so hard she couldn't 
speak. Her eyes were feasting on two pink 
roses on the lady's hat. They were mar- 
velous roses. She stared so long that the 
lady, smiling, asked her quesfion again, 
and Ramona came back to this mundane 
sphere to answer, “ Do you mean my uncle 
Daniel? No, he's not here. He goes every 
morning to teach the flappers how to be- 
have themselves." 

This explanation, given her by Phil, 
Sep a change in the lady’s face. She 
stared at Ramona a moment, and then 
laughed. She laughed so merrily that the 
little girl laughed too, and they both sat 
down on the top step till they stopped 
laughing and the lady said, ** Who are you, 
anyway?" 

“Tam Ramona Sedillo; and I have come 
from Santa Fé to live with my uncle 
Daniel till I grow up and have some babies 
to look after." 


“My soul!” breathed Phil. '"That's the hat that 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo, believe me!" 


“Dan never told me he had a niece!” 
exclaimed the lady, as if talking to herself. 

“He did not know it,” replied Ramona. 
“T was a great shock to him.” 

The lady carefully suppressed a smile. 


“You mean that they sent you without 
asking his permission?” 

Ramona nodded, and explained the 
situation. “He had not counted on me," 
she said. “For a little while I think— 
maybe—he did not want me; but when I 
could not eat he knew I was lonesome, so 
—so he cuddled me and said he wanted 
a little girl ’most more than anything. 
It is nice to be cuddled, don't you 
think?" 

“That would depend considerably on 
who did the cuddling," replied the lads. 
"Ante case it must have been—delight- 
ul. 

“It was," responded Ramona. “My 
uncle Dan has a nice lap.” 


"THE lady laughed, and, to Ramona's 
surprise, blushed too, as she said hur- 
riedly, “Look here, child, I came on an 
errand. I want to borrow your uncle's 
silver candlesticks." 

“The ones that belonged to his great- 
grandma?" asked Ramona. “He did not 
tell me you were coming for them." 

"He didn't know it. I thought I'd 
catch him before he went to class. I'll take 
them anyway, and you may tell him—" 

“I cannot let you take them unless he 
tells me to," interrupted Ramona firmly. 
“Aunt Dolores says it is never safe to 
trust a Stranger, no matter how well 
dressed." Her eyes lifted again to the pink 
roses. "Once she 
gave my uncle's 
Sunday coat to a 
man who said he 
came to clean it, 
and it never came 
1 back. My uncle 
r5 was so angry he 
locked the door on 
her. Two hours 
my aunt sat on 
the steps—and the 
neighbors watch- 
ing." 

"That must 
have been ex- 
tremely humiliat- 
ing," sympathized 
the lady; "but I 
have no idea of 
stealing your un- 
cle's candlesticks. 
I am giving a 
party this after- 


noon, and need 
them for my tea: 
table However, 


you are quite right 
not to let me take 
them. I'll come 
back at noon, 
when your uncle's. 
5 here.” 

E "[ wish," said 
Ramona wistfully, 
"that you would 
stay with me. The . 
mornings are lone- 
some." 

“You dear!" 
said the lady un- 
expectedly, and 
gave Ramona a 
hug. "I can't stay now, but I'll come 
some morning and take you for a ride." 

“Jn the little glass house?” gasped 
Ramona, unbelieving. 

“Yes,” laughed the lady, “in the little 
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glass house," and waved to Ramona 
as she rode away. 

She returned at noon, bringing the 
professor with her. Ramona, waiting on the 
steps, thought that her uncle looked even 
handsomer, and somehow younger, as he 
helped the lady to alight. They were 
laughing together as they came up the 
walk. ''I hear," he said, and stooped to 
kiss the little girl, “that you've been 

uarding my property like a watch-dog; 
m in this case it was unnecessary. This 
lady can have anything of mine she asks 
for, at any time.' 

"[s she a relation then?" questioned 
Ramona. 

“No,” answered Uncle Daniel. “I wish 
she were!" and went into the house to get 
the candlesticks. 


IS face was rather flushed when he re- 

turned, and he apologized because the: 
family heirlooms were not quite bright. 
He carried them down the path for the 
beautiful lady. Ramona could see them 
talking, but she didn’t hear the lady say, 
“Professor Dan, hasn’t that child got any 
other dress?” 

“One. I washed it out last night. 
Ramona says it won’t need ironing, be- 
cause it’s ‘crinkly.’ I am perfectly aware, 
Sylvia, that the child looks like a rum- 
mage sale; but with these examinations 
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and everything I haven't had time to shop 
for her. Anyhow, I don't know what to 
get. I'm rather unfamiliar with a lady's 
wardrobe." 

The lady smiled; then said impulsively, 
“ : , - 

Dan—let me do the shopping. I'd love 
to. 
"Would vou, honestly? You're not 
offering just —just to be kind?" 

“Of course not! Did you ever know a 
woman who didn't like to buy things?" 

"All right," said the professor, and 
opened the door of the little glass house. 
* But remember I'm not an heiress, like 
yourself, and that there's a limit to a pro- 
fessor's salary.” He laughed; then added 
soberly, “Get what she needs, of course, 
Sylvia. It'll take a load off my mind." 

“That’s good," smiled the lady. “I 
like to be useful. I'll bring back the 
candlesticks to-morrow, Dan, when I 
come for Ramona." 

The little girl, who was straining her 
ears to their utmost limit, heard this last 
remark, and said breathlessiy as Dan 
joined her, “Will she take me to ride to- 
MOrrow, Uncle Dan?” 

He smiled at her eagerness. "She will 
take you shopping and buy you a trous- 
seau. 


, by CHRISTINE WHITING PARMENTER 


"Ramona,' interrupted the beautiful lady, "will 
you skip over to the store for a jar of cream?” 


` 
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“T never heard of 
one. Is it something 
to eat, Uncle Daniel, 
a treat, maybe?" 

“It is not edible,” 
replied her uncle; 
*but I hope you will 
qe regard it as a treat. 
She is to buy you 
clothes, honey: shoes 
—dresses—hats—” 

* Hats!" echoed 
Ramona. “Will they have on them pink 
roses like the beautiful lady’s?” 

“The beautiful lady's?" repeated the 
professor, stopping short with the door 
open and letting a dozen flies into the 
house. "You mean—” 

“Her,” answered Ramona. “The one 
you said could have your things. Did you 
not see the roses on her hat?’ 

“T am afraid I was looking at some- 
thing else," confessed her uncle; “but I'm 
glad that you show discriminating taste in 
ladies. She is certainly beautiful, Ra- 
mona, and if she says you are to have 
roses, or even cauliflowers on a hat, why, 
you can bank on me to pay the bill." 

“No one would put cauliflowers on a 
hat," asserted Ramona scornfully. 


NEXT day, when Professor Cleever and 
his brother came home to lunch, the 
found a transformed Ramona in a pin 
gingham. Her eyes seemed to be dancing, 
as were her two small feet in their smart 
slippers. 

"Come quick," she cried. "I've got 
them laid out on the bed. I guess no little 
girl ever had so much before. I told her 
we mustn't be extravagant, but she bought 
and bought. (Continued on page 78) 
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Water pouring through a crevasse, or break in the levee, at Fort Jackson, Louisiana, April 17th, 1920 


When The Flooded Mississippi 
Rushes Downward To The Sea 


By George W. Gray 


OURTEEN miles below the city 
of New Orleans, the Mississippi 
River turns to the right in a 
sharp bend opposite a stretch of 
rich sugar land formerly known 
as the Poydras Plantation. In front of the 
plantation the public road used to run, 
and between the road and the river was 
the levee, a gently sloping embankment 
of grass-cov ered earth thirteen feet high. 

At two o'clock in the morning of April 
27th, 1922, twoymen were driving along 
this shell road with a load of vegetables, 
bound for the French market in New 
Orleans. It was a warm, moist night. The 
river was at flood, and was pushing with 
the tremendous hydraulic force of mil- 
lions of tons of water piling up in the lower 
Mississippi from its swollen tributaries 
above. The surface of this vast over- 
burdened river was nearly thirteen feet 
above the road along which chugged the 
motor truck with its load of vegetables 
and the two men, James Guerra and I. 
Serpas. 

Suddenly the men realized that they 
were driving through water. 

“What’s this water doing here?" ex- 
claimed Guerra. “It didn't rain last 
night." They stopped the motor to take a 
look, and then they heard a low roar like 
far-off thunder. 

“Irs the river!" cried Serpas. 
thing's happened to the river!" 

They saw an oncoming wave of water. 

* [n the half-darkness it looked like 


** Some- 
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long barrel rolling toward us," said Guerra, 
recalling the experience for me. “‘It was 
whitish-looking, and just coming along 

uletly. I thought it was a bank of fog. 
Bat the roar from the river was getting 
louder, and we knew what that meant. 


William T. Newton, field superintend- 
ent of the Army Engineer Office in New 
Orleans, who tells in this article some 
of his experiences in twenty-five years 
of fighting high water on the Mississippi 


Every fellow who lives back of the levee 
gets to know what a crevasse sounds like. 

“We had been on edge for days. High 
water is always scary. No matter how 
long you live back of the levee, you can’t 
help worrying. Every time the river gets 
up, and the land begins to sweat water in 
every plowed furrow, and the levee gets 
soaked through, you begin to wonder 
what's going to happen, and just where, 
and how soon. 


F COURSE the levee was patrolled. 

I'd seen guards and engineers walk- 
ing along it the evening before. I'd walked 
it myself. We all were on lookout for the 
first sign of weakness. There had been a 
crevasse five days before on the other 
bank, about eleven miles below us. When 
the levee blows up somewhere else you feel 
sorry for the other fellow, of course; but 
you naturally thank God that it wasn't 
your truck farm the river picked to wash 
away. And you hope the break there will 


, relieve the strain on your own levee. 


“ But I was telling you about that night 
at Poydras. For a second or two after 
we'd ‘got’? what had happened, we were 
just dumb. I could hear the water lapping 
around the wheels of our truck. And 
above everything else was that almighty 
roaring from the river. It sounded like all 
the water in the world pouring down into 
Poydras Plantation. We drove our truck 
up the side of the railroad track, which 

ran along by the public road, and then we 
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jumped down and began to wake up the 


le. 
“orok the slushing water the two 
men ran from house to house, crying, 
“Crevasse! Crevasse!” 

In a few minutes people were pouring 
out of their houses, some of them half 
dressed, some carrying babies and small 
children in their arms, others with a gun 
or a bird cage or some other prized pos- 
session. 

If the terrifying cry of “Crevasse!” were 
not enough to speed their flight, the ex- 
perience of stepping suddenly from their 
doorways into six or eight inches of water, 
was. People scurried for the high places 
of the neighborhood—the general store, 
the schoolhouse, the railroad, and the 
levee. Kerosene lanterns bobbed about, 
casting a yellow light on the yellow waters. 
Here and there a man could be seen lead- 
ing a cow or a horse to the high land. One 
man tells of seeing a thrifty negro farmer 
carrying a coop of chickens balanced on 
his head, dragging a sleepy pickaninny 
with his free hand. 

When daylight came, and engineers 
were able to view the break, they 
found that the river bank had caved 
in, carrying with it about one hun- 
dred feet of the levee. For a 
hundred feet there was no re- 
straining wall against the high 
water of the river, which was full 
from brim to brim for one thou- 
sand miles, from Cairo to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Through this gap the water 
poured in a muddy torrent, and 
for six days it raced at incredible 
velocity, eventually widening the 
breach to twelve hundred and sixty 
feet. Engineers cribbed the broken 
ends of the levee with sheet piling, 
and the flood, having arrived some- 
where nearer equilibrium, raced 
through less boisterously, though it 
continued to flow for weeks. It was 
June before the water had subsided. 

As it poured through the crevasse, the 


Sa — = = 
The last desperate stand. A barge loaded with 


water not only ate into the levee horizon- 
tally but it also cut into the ground be- 
neath and scoured a gulch back into the 
plantation land for more than half a 
mile—a channel five hundred feet wide and 
ninety feet deep. To-day, more than four 
years since the crevasse, that gulch is still 
there, a ragged scar in the countryside. 


MMENSE trees were uprooted and 

whisked along with other débris. The 
rushing waters unroofed houses, floated 
cabins, and swept away railroad cars, 
sheds, and tracks, bending and twistin 
the heavy steel rails. One house that stoo 
in the path of the flood was curiously pro- 
tected by a string of box cars. The water 
floated the cars, overturned one of them 
back of the house, where it served as a 


dry earth arriving just in 
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prop, and swung the others in a semicircle 
in front of the house. They formed an 
effective breakwater, for though the flood 
rose six feet there, the house was not 
budged from its foundations. When the 
water subsided, and the owner was able to 
get to his home for an inspection, he found 
it weighted down with a deposit of sand 
five feet deep—a load of many tons, that 
had broken through the floors. 
“If the flood don’t get you one way, it 
gets you another,” said one of the Poydras 
lanters. "And always it gets your crop. 
ligh water usually hits us in April and 
May, a critical time of the year for a 
growing crop. Water from the Poydras 
crevasse stayed on my land until June 
15th. Of course the crops were ruined; the 
field was littered with driftwood and 
wreckage and heavy with deposits of silt. 
* In some places the sand was piled in 
drifts. In other places, where the current 
of the flood was strong, gullies were cut, 
and remained filled with water. These 
ponds—you might find one at your back 
door or in the middle of your best 
farm land—were thick with craw- 
fish and erabs. I scooped them out 
by the barrelful. As summer ad- 
vanced, the land became parched 
and dry and cracked, and all hope 
of getting a crop from a second 
planting was gone.” 
But events like this that hap- 
pened at Poydras are mere inci- 
dents in the vast panorama of 
the Mississippi at flood. To the 
mind of the lay observer, the 
miracle is that such occurrences 
are so few. 
The Mississippi has a length of 
twenty-five hundred miles. With 
its many tributaries, including 
such first-class streams as the 
Ohio, the Allegheny, the Monon- 
gahela, the Wabash, the Kanawha, 
the Tennessee, the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, and the Red, it reaches 
twenty-nine states—nearly one half the 
area of the nation. It drains as far east as 


IER 


time to save St. Delphine 


Levee, May, 1922. (In the oval) Negro workmen wheeling loose earth to repair a threatened levee 
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Pennsylvania and Virginia, as 
far west as Idaho and Colorado, 
as far north as Canada. 

Rains or thaws in any part of 
this area find their way into the 
Mississippi. And when, as hap- 
pens in the spring every few 
years, heavy rains fall in sev eral 
parts of this great basin, the 
tributaries pour into the main 
stream in such quantity that the 
river rises far above its banks. 
Were it not for the levees, great 
stretches of country would be 
flooded almost annually. 

Since 1879, levee building and 
flood protection in this valley 
have been carried on by United 
States Army engineers under the 
authority of the Mississippi River 
Commission, a Federal body 
created. by Congress and ap- 
pointed by the President. But 


originally the levees 
were entirely local 
works. 

The first Mississip- 

i levee was built at 
Nest rleans in 1717. 
soon after the found- 


ing of the settle- 
ment; and in ten 
years. this embank- 


ment was continuous 


for eighteen miles above 


the city. Planters built 
levees in front of their j dace 
plantations. Gradually the 


system was extended, and by 
1828 there was 
tinuous wall on the western bank 
from New Orleans to Red River land- 
ing. 

In certain cases local governments 
assisted, but there was no central au- 
thority, no standard specifications, and 
the levees varied widely in section. and 
strength. Every few vears high water 
would top them and break them. An old 
chronicle tells of the flood of 1809, which 
was so vast that "it was imagined by the 
sufferers that the northern lakes had found 
a new channel to the sea.” In 1858 high 
water wiped out many miles of levees, and 
before they could be restored the flood of 


an almost con- 
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1859 dealt another disastrous blow. In 
1882 there were 284 crevasses, in the next 
year 224, and in the next 204—a total of 
712 crevasses in three years! 

I was talking about these events with 
William T. Newton, field superintendent 
of the Army Engineer Ofhce in New 
Orleans, a veteran river man who has been 
building levees and fighting high water on 
the Mississippi for the past twenty-five 
years. 


(Above) An enormous ‘‘mattress”’ 
made of interlaced willow tree trunks, 
from two to six inches in diameter, be- 
ing towed to New Orleans, where it 
will be weighted with stone and sunk 
to strengthen a bank against being 
washed away by the flooded river. 
(Left) Repairing a levee at a danger 
point. Two-by-four posts are driven 
into the ground, boxed in by planking 
and reinforced with bags of earth cr 
sand. Often thousands of sand bags 
and many thousands of tons of loose 
earth are required to stop a break. 
In the oval) Water pouring over a 
wrecked levee 


“The levees of the early davs 

were tovs compared with the 

embankments which the 

Government is building 

now," said Mr. Newton. 

“Three or four feet was 

a usual height in Colo- 

nial times, and even 

well into the present 

century. When I was 

a boy in New Orleans, 

we thought a ten-foot 

levee wasa whale. But 

to-day, that doesn't 

make track beds for our 

big machines. Asa speci- 

men, take a look at that 
pile of earth yonder.” 

We were speeding in a jitney 

from the little town of Garyville, 

fifty miles above New Orleans, to 

the river. front two miles to the 

West, Where a government unit was build- 

ing a new levee. As I looked, an excavat- 

ing machine was emptying a bucket of 

earth on a fresh embankment. 

“You use machines to dig up the earth?” 

"We use everything," answered Mr. 

Newton. ''At some places we use men 

with shovels and wheelbarrows, at others, 

horse-drawn scrapers. But to pile up 

earth in such quantities as this new levee 

requires, would take years if we depended 

on hand labor. That machine there is one 

of the largest. Its bucket scoops up and 

dumps seven and a half tons of earth at 
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each haul—five cubic yards. It works 
continuously day and mght, with a crew 
of three shifts, eight hours to a shift. And 
yet it is taking six months to build a mile 
of that levee with the largest machinery 
we can get." 

Six months to a mile, working twenty- 
four hours every day! 


OW we had reached the works, and the 

immensity of the thing was obvious. 
On one side was the river, scarcely a ripple 
on its mile-wide surface to the other 
shore. On the bank, some feet back from 
the water's edge, was the old levee. 
Farther inland was the new levee that was 
to take the place of the old one. 

* What'sthe matter with the old levee?” 
I asked Mr. Newton. It looked substan- 
tial, thickly sodded over with Bermuda 
grass. 

“The river bank is caving,” he an- 
swered, “and in another year or two it'll 
cave the old levee. When that levee was 
first built it was two hundred feet back 
from the water’s edge, and now look at it! 
At some places there’s not twelve feet 
margin, and the current is eating into this 
bene all the time. 

* We want at least twenty years’ life for 
our new construction, so we're locating 
this embankment five hundred feet back.” 

And what an embankment! The old 
levee is 18 feet high. The new levee 
is to be 22 feet above the public 
road, and to allow for shrink- 
age it is being made 27 feet 
high. The base measures 
180 feet across; its crown, 
or top, is ten feet wide, 
and it curves back from 
the river bend in an 
enormous horseshoe, 
like a tremendous forti- 
fication. 

There are more than 
fifteen hundred miles of 
these earthworks along 
the Mississippi, reaching 
from Cairo to the Gulf of 
Mexico. They vary-in height, 
of course, accordir to the 


level of the land. On the west shore 
the levees are practically an unbroken 
wall, the only openings being at the 
mouths of ae, streams. The east 
shore has long stretches of bluffs and hills, 
but there are many isolated levees above 
Cairo. 

“These levees constitute perhaps the 
largest system of public works ın the 
United States," said Mr. Newton; “but 
every now and then we get a wallop that 
makes us realize how little we are. 
Engineers build with a liberal factor of 
safety—a margin to take care of the un- 
expected. And yet—well, here’s an ex- 
ample of the sort of thing that has hap- 

ened: 

"Back in late September, 1915, we 
were visited by a violent tropical storm 
that swept in from the Gulf of Mexico 
on a ninety-mile hurricane. It over- 
flowed southern Louisiana and destroyed 
more than forty miles of our levees. 

“Ordinarily, levee troubles occur in the 
spring, with the seasonal rise of the river, 
and we have until next spring to fortify 
ourselves against the next rise. But here 
the break occurred in the fall, and we were 
faced with the problem of renewing those 
forty miles under the handicap of-winter, 


with the possibility of being overtaken by 
high water. 

“ And that’s exactly what happened. I 
went to work with a unit under the army 
engineers on the broken levee at Myrtle 
Grove, thirty-five miles south of New 
Orleans, early in October. We still had 
our hands full down there when, on Feb- 
ruary Ist, I was ordered to Natchez, 
three hundred miles up-stream, where a 
large government dredge was endeavoring 
to hold the dyke at Cowpen Neck against 
the rising river. 


“ON THE Mississippi we distinguish 
two kinds of protective embank- 
ments: A ‘levee’ is built on the bank of 
the river, some distance back from the 
water's edge, to protect the land from 
overflow. A ‘dyke’ is built out in the 
water to control the current of the river 
and protect a bank or bend from erosion. 
“At Cowpen Neck the Mississippi 
curves in a fifteen-mile bend. There is 
only a mile of land between the two arms 
of the bend, and to keep the river from 
making a short cut here and threatening 
the cities of Natchez and Vidalia, the 
Government built this seventeen-foot 
dyke, which stretches out from the shore 
three miles into the river. 
“This dyke was now seriously threatened. 
When we got there, all the low land 
within the levees was inundated. A 
levee machine had been caught 
by the high water, and all that 
could be seen was its boom, 
sticking up above the flood. 
The river had long since 
passed flood stage at 
Vicksburg. When the 
next rise reached us, 
it was practically cer- 
tain to carry the water 
over the present height 
of the dyke. 
“Our plan was to build a 
box on top of the dyke, 
eight feet vide and four feet 
high, and fll it with earth, 
thus raising thedykefourfeet. 
(Continued on page 9o) 


A home in which the occupants sleep ten feet below river level. The levee of earth faced 
with planks is twenty-three feet high. (In the oval) A close-up of levee repairing 


What Would 'The Boss Do 
If You Quit? 


An honest answer to that question, says Thomas Preston, widely known Tennessee, 
banker, will give you a pretty good idea of what you are worth to your. 
firm — There are two ways to increase your income — One is 
to do more work, and the other to do better work 


N ODOR of drugs, drawn cur- 
tains, silence in the house— 
—up-stairs a sick-room in 
which a man lay fighting 
malaria. 

A small man, almost frail, his strength 
was sapped from too continuous work 
with too little rest. His temperature was 
at the danger point. 

“He must be kept perfectly quiet,” the 
doctor had told his wife. 

Only the measured tick- 
ing of the clock penetrated 
the solemn silence. Sud- 
denly the telephone's ring 


By Sherman Gwinn 


upon the assistant at a time when public 
confidence was like a powder barrel— 
likely to explode at the first tiny spark of 
alarm; and the alarm had come! 

“We'll be ruined!" repeated the excited 
president into the telephone. “The as 
sistant cashier has come to work drunk. 
'There is nobody to take his place. Yet if 
we should close the bank in business hours 
it would alarm people and start a run." 


uscless to evade his question, that if she 
withheld the facts he would never forgive 


her. 

“Tl go," he said when she had finished. 

He began to dress. 

“Tom, you know as well as I what 
this may mean," she burst out. “You 
shouldn't even think of it in your con- 
dition!" 

He was steady now, had a grip on him- 
self. He tried to make her 
understand, to see that it 
was the bank that counted, 
not he. Many a family had 
entrusted its all to the bank, 


broke through the stillness 
like a jangling fire alarm at 
midnight. 

The sick man raised him- 
self on his elbow.  Tele- 
phones weren't common 
thirty years ago; a ring 
usually was urgent. Came a 
patter of stealthy tiptoed 
feet below, the muffled, sur- 
prised voice of his wife: 
*Hellol... Yes! ... Yes!" 

A pause, stillness again, 
the ticking of the clock. 

“It must be the bank!” 
hazarded the man. What 
could they want? 

As if in answer, sharp, 
startled came his wife's 
crv, "But he is sick! He 
can't get up! It would kill 
him to go! He can't go!” 

The sick man lurched up- 
right. It was the bank! 
Something had happened 
there! They needed him! 


N THE other end of the 
wire a harassed, fright- 
ened bank president poured 


M 


en Usually Place the Blame on 
Conditions, and Not on Themselves 
15 [| ME and again I have had customers 


come to me here in the bank," says Mr. 
Preston, *and tell me their troubles. ‘I’m 
standing still, they complain, 'because I 
haven't capital to advance. Or maybe it is 
because their store isn't big and imposing 
enough, or because they are not in the right 
location. Invariably, as they sce it, the 
trouble is with circumstances, and not with 
themselves. They forget that a man who 
can't make $10,000 pay a profit never will 
make $100,000 pay one; that a manager who 
can't make a little store profitable, never will 
do much with a bigger one. 

* In some instances, I have seen other men 
take over sickly firms, and convert them into 
robust, paying enterprises. You have seen 
similar instances. All the difference was in 
the man at the helm." — 


savings which represented 
sacrifices, the work of life- 
times. Widows with chil- 
dren, the aged, the or- 
phaned, the sick, the strug- 
gling, were dependent upon 
hinds they had placed there. 

“I asked them to trust 
the bank,? he explained. 
“I fought to win their con- 
fidence. I went into their 
homes and promised them 
safety. Now they are ask- 
ing me to make good. It's 
my duty to go." 

He went. 


FTER a friend of Pres- 
ton's had told me this 
story Inolonger wondered at 
the high regard in which heis 
held and why he is spoken 
of to-day as one of the 
South's foremost bankers. 
Tom Preston started out 
to bealawyer. Lack of funds, 
the necessity to live and a 
twist of fate made him a 
banker. When, at twenty- 
two, he attained his first 


his fear into the telephone: ‘‘ Mrs. Preston, 
if your husband can’t come the bank is 
ruined!” 

It was a small outlying bank. The sick 
man was its cashier and manager. Re- 
cently he had fought off a run, and steered 
the bank through a panic in which ten 
local banks had gone down. Stricken 
with malaria, he had left his one assistant 
in charge, an untried man but the only 
man available. As in many small banks, 
the president and directors were local 
merchants and not bankers. Therefore, 
the management of the bank devolved 
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“But there must be someone else!" the 
wife pleaded, “someone besides my hus- 
and!” 


The president groaned. “There’s no- 
body else. He's the only one in whom the 
people have confidence. They’re asking 
for Tom Preston.” 

The click of the receiver as she replaced 
it on its hook . . . the ticking of the 
clock again. The sick man, tense, heard 
the woman coming up the stairs. He 
called her to his bedside. 

“They want me?" he said. 

She nodded assent. She knew it was 


position of responsibility in a bank, the 
people of the small suburban community 
of South Chattanooga had so little con- 
fidence in his ability that they withdrew 
half of the bank's deposits within two 
months after he took the job! A scant 
twenty-five thousand dollars was left in 
the bank! 

Laughed at, underrated, a stranger, 
with a tottering bank in his charge, Pres- 
ton began his fight for public confidence. 
Most of us have to win only the confidence 
of an emplover and our immediate as- 
sociates, and start with an even break. 
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Preston had to win the confidence of a 
town which had already partly repudiated 
him! Even some of the directors of his 
own small bank lacked faith in it, and in 
him. 

But Preston had faith—in himself, in 
his job, in the town. 

An elusive thing is faith, a mysterious 
thing. It is hard to hold on to. but once 
you've got it tight it has the faculty of im- 
parting itself to others. 

He saw the bank as 
something more than a 
brick structure and a 
steel vault. It wasn't a 
mere money storage: it 
was an organization of 
men as human as other 
men. On that platform 
he went to the homes and 
stores of the townspeo- 
ple, not as a banker but 
as a man. Perhaps the 
incident of how he left 
his sick bed to serve the 
bank in its need has 
already given you an 
insight into Preston’s 
viewpoint. He didn't 
think in terms of dollars 
nor of the bank as a 
bank; his concern was 
for the folks who owned 
the dollars. It was their 
money at stake! 


G? DOWN to Chat- 
tanooga to-day. 
The little South Chatta- 
nooga bank of $10,000 
capital and $25,000 de- 
ene has become the 
amilton Trust and 
Savings Bank with a 
capital and surplus of 
$500,000 and nearly 
$4,000,000 in deposits. 
Preston is its president 
and one of its owners. 
Also, he is president and 
one of the founders of the 
Hamilton National 
Bank, which occupies its 
own fifteen-story build- 
ing in Chattanooga 
proper, has a capital and 
surplus of $2,400,000 and 
deposits of more than 
$15,000,000. The total 
resources of the two 
banks and two branch banks they conduct 
are more than $23,000,000. Their total 
of accounts is over 41,000 and the larger 
bank grew from the smaller one! 

Preston will tell you that faith did it; 
the fact that he did not seek folks’ ad- 
miration, nor to impress them, nor to 
“high-hat” them, but that he sought to 
win their confidence, their faith. “A 
bank," he told me, “‘is just as strong as 
its depositors think it is. A man is no 
bigger than the amount of confidence 
others have in him. You can’t get a 
ten-dollar-a-week job unless the man who 
has that job to give has ten-dollars-a- 
week’s worth of fəith in you.” 

Preston’s first job paid him nothing a 
week and his employers seriously doubted 
if he was worth that! 

He was born at Woodbury, Tennessee, 

during the reconstruction period following 
the Civil War, when poverty was the 


order of the day and not a disgrace. The 
elder Preston had been a captain in the 
Confederate Army. He was for twenty- 
eight years the justice of the peace in his 
community. There were six boys and a 
girl in the family. It was the sort of 
amily that believed Sunday belonged to 
God, that a debt was a debt, though it 
ran until Doomsday, and that the Bible 


was a pretty good sort of book to have on 
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old. His home is in Chattanooga 


the parlor table. Tom Preston was second 
eldest. They lived on a farm three miles 
outside the town, a farm on which it took 
skillful planning to make ends meet. 
Woodbury was nineteen miles from any 
railroad. The only amusement place in 
town was the general store and post 
office, where nightly, in thrilling tale, the 
veterans fought the war over again. 


n BY THE time a youngster was eight or 

nine years old," said Mr. Preston, 
"he was expected to be self-supporting. 
Before he was fifteen he was expected to 
be helping support his family as well as 
himself." 

Young Tom was dropping corn in the 
hot Tennessee fields, toting water for the 
hired hands, driving the ‘‘horse-power” 
for threshings, and pulling weeds, before 
he could do long division. From such 
tasks he graduated to the woodpile and to 
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Thomas R. Preston, president of the Hamilton Trust and Savings 
Bank, and of the Hamilton National Bank, both of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, with his son, Thomas R. Preston, Jr. 
born on a farm near Woodbury, Tennessee. 


Mr. Preston was 
He is fifty-eight years 


hoeing corn; finally, he was as good a 
low or harvest hand as any of them, and 
new how to swing a brush scythe, care 

for a horse, and milk. It was said that he 

took to “book learnin’ easy,” but he 
wasn’t a bookworm. 

Saturday was the big day in the coun- 
tryside. In the morning, every boy for 
miles about hitched up the buckboard and 
went to mill, fat grain sacks loaded on 
behind like shaved 
pes for the butcher. 

Vhile the grain was be- 

ing ground into flour, the 

young Tennesseans 
pitched horseshoes and 
swapped news. The gos- 
sip they took home was as 
important as the flour. 


SCHOOL began in Au- 
^J gust and kept up 
about three months, un- 
til the roads became so 
bad nobody could travel 
on them. The teachers 
were mostly women, and 
while of limited educa- 
tion were intensely re- 
ligious. No school day 
opened without the 
scriptures and prayer. 
Algebra might be a puz- 
zle, but the Bible was a 
textbook they could al- 
ways fall back upon. 

t home, ''Judge" 
Preston took a great 
many weekly newspa- 

ers. The Detroit “Free 

ress," the old Memphis 
"Appeal," and the fa- 
mous Louisville ‘‘Cou- 
rier- Journal" were on the 
list. The “judge” also 
owned a few worn but 
highly prized volumes of 
history and of the clas- 
sics. The youngsters were 
expected to read as regu- 
larly as they went to bed. 

"A boy who won't 
read," enjoined the 
"judge" with sternness, 
“will never amount to a 
hill of beans." 

They really did want 
to amount to something. 
It was drilled into them, 
Mr. Preston told me, 
especially by his mother. She sewed and 
knitted and darned, that money might 
be put aside for the childten's schooling. 
Clothing was handed down, from older 
boy to next in line. No penny went out 
that wasn't counted. 

“Mother believed," Mr. Preston said, 
“that if you couldn't pay for a thing in 
cash or goods, vou should do without until 
you could. No banker ever preached 
saving more assiduously.” 

Years later, as a banker, Preston 
utilized that lesson. Nowadays, one can 
start a savings account in almost any 
bank with as little as a dollar. You 
couldn't, however, a generation or two 
ago. 

Preston was one of the pioneers of the 
dollar account. It was one of his earliest 
moves toward bringing the bank closer to 
the mass of the people. The poor man's 
dollars to-day (Continued on page 104) 
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A thrilling mystery romance 
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N THE hospital corridor just outside 

Celia’s room, Cynthia encountered 
the surgeon she had talked to the 
afternoon before. 

“Pm glad you’ ve come, Mrs. Row- 
land,” he said. “I hope you may be able 
to have a calming effect on your sister’s 
mind. She oughtn’t to be allowed to talk 
at all, or even to see anybody; but if you 
have any clue as to what’s causing her 
anxiety, and any information for her that 
will re ieve it, it's a chance worth taking." 

“I think I can quiet her," Cynthia said. 

* Who's that?" Celia's voice asked as 
she opened the door. 

“Tt’s Celia," she answered, promptly 
and clearly, and went straight on as she 
rounded into the field of her sister's vision. 
“I look natural, don't I? You know I'm 
Celia, don't you?" 

There was not enough of the bandaged 
face visible to show much expression, but 
the girl in the bed said faintly, “Yes. It's 
all right. Of course I remember. Is the 
nurse here?" 

Miss Mason answered: “Yes, Miss 
Wainwright. Do you want any thing?” 

“I want to talk to my sister alone," she 
said. 

“Very well," Miss Mason said. But 
she wanted a private word with the 
visitor first, so Cynthia accompanied her 
to the door. 

It was to say what the surgeon had said 
a moment before, with the addition that 
she would be waiting just outside the door 
in case of need. “It’s of the first impor- 
tance that she be relieved of the idea that's 
worrying her," she concluded. “If some 
good stout lies are needed, I'd resort to 
them. They may tide us over for a day or 
two." 

Cynthia closed the door behind her and 
went back to the bedside. 

*What was she saying?" Celia de- 
manded suspiciously, 

* Advising me," Cynthia told her, “to 
lie to you if necessary to get you quiet. 
But it won't be necessary, dear. Every- 
thing's all right." 

ou don't know." Her voice was so 
weak Cynthia had to lean over close to 
hear. "You can't know whether it’s all 
right or not. Can you?" 

The experience of falling in love had 
perhaps stimulated Cynthia's imagina- 
tion. 

“Fred’s all right, anyhow,” she said. 
* Wasn't hurt to amount to anything; just 
a little dazed at first, and he's well over 
that. I had a long talk with him this 
afternoon.” 

The wild look went out of Celia’s eves, 
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carried away in a sudden flush of tears. 

“That's what I wanted to know,” she 
said, “and I didn’t dare ask anybody. I 
didn’t know how to ask you. I—I don’t 
see now how you saw him or how you 
knew who he was." 

“They won’t let us talk very long,” 
Cynthia said; "and that makes quite a 
long story. You’d better not ask me the 
how or the why of anything. Just take 
my word for it that everything’ sall right.” 

" Where's Fred now?" Celia asked. “I 
wish I could see him." 

“Gone to Indianapolis,” Cynthia told 
her. ‘‘Back to his job, you know.” 

The tears came again. * He's gone back 
without seeing me!” - 

* He'll come whenever you want him,” 
Cynthia told her. "He's done what he 
came to do. He's seen Tommy, and 
frightened him so that, she’ ll never say 
anything about it again." 

*How do you know that? Did he tell 


you? P? 


She hesitated a moment, and then de- 
cided to chance it. “He’s told me every- 
thing, Celia; the whole story." 


HE feared for a moment that this ad- 

mission had been a mistake, for Celia's 
eyes looked frightened again. 

* Aren't you glad I know?" Cynthia 
went on. "Isn't it a relief to have me 
know all about it?" 

“Oh, I suppose so," Celia admitted 
weakly. “But I don't think he ought to 
have told. I nearly told you in Venice; 
but I didn' t have the nerve. Do you sup- 
pose it's true what Fred says—that I'm 
really married to him?" 

suppose so. I don't know anything 
about law, of course. He spoke as if he'd 
looked it up, and did know." 
` "What shall I do, Cynthia?” 

“Lie still. Keep quiet. Get well.” 

“Don’t talk like that, or you’ll drive me 
crazy. I can get quiet when I know what 
I'm going to do!” 

Cynthia gave in: “All right. What do 
you want to do, Celia? Do you want to be 
married to Fred? Are you in love with 
him?" 

“T didn't know I was. Remember, I 
told you before I started out to see him 
that [ wasn't going to see a lover? That 
I hadn't any? I thought that was true. 
I'd never have gone to him if I hadn't had 
to. I'd never thought about him—when I 
could help it—since—since. that night. 
He—he didn't tell vou about that, did he? 
He couldn't have told you about that!" 

"Not very much; but I think I could 
guess the rest. I'm pretty sure I under- 
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stand. Let me tell you. That'll be easier, 
won't it? You didn't know much, and you 
were frightened, and the hotel was hor- 
rible—and you thought you hated Fred. 
Hated love, anyhow, and if you loved 
him, vou hated yourself for that. So you 
thought vou never wanted to see him 
again. Or be reminded of what you'd 
done. That's the way you felt, last year, 
when I sailed for Alexandria, wasn't it?" 

“Yes. I don't see how you know so 
much, though.” 

“Never mind about that. Just lie still 
and take it easy. I know a lot more. 
When Phil came up and spoke to you, 
thinking ou were me—yes, I know that, 
too; I’ve known i it ever so long—you liked 
him just because he was different from 
Fred. You thought his way of lovin you 
would never remind you of Fred. That's 
right so far, i isn 't it?’ 

“Oh, I won't try to figure it out,” Celia 
said. "Yes, that's right. And that's 
where I made my big mistake. Because 
he did. He made me want Fred instead. 
I couldn't stand it. I’ve been rotten to 
him, I know—but I couldn't help it. I 
didn't really know what was the matter 
with me—till I saw Fred in Indianapolis 
last night. Not last night, but whenever 


it was. 

“And then you did. know? . . . Well, 
he's vour husband." 

“What good does that do, when I'm 
married to Phil?" 

“Its pretty complicated, of course. 
But—but don't you think the best person 
to help you out of it would be—Phil, 
himself?" 

"No!" The cry was weak but it had 
been propelled by clear terror. “I never 
could tell Phil. He mustn't ever know. 
You don't know him, or you'd never even 
think of it. Cyndy, you wouldn't tell him! 
Promise me; vou must promise me now 
you'll never tell him." 

It might kill her. to be frightened like 
that. "I promise," Cynthia said. "I'll 
never tell him—unless you ask me to. 
Now we won’t talk any more. Go to 
sleep. I’m staying here in the hospital, 
and I'll come any minute you want me. 


HE found Miss Mason waiting in the 

corridor, and told her she thought she’d 
find her patient quieter. 

“Was she worrying about her scars?" 
the nurse asked. 

"Scars?" Cynthia echoed, blankly. 

“T thought she might be afraid she'd 
be badly dishgured,” Miss Mason ex- 
plained. “Accident cases are that way, 
often. I didn't like to speak to her about 
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it for fear of putting something in her 
mind she hadn't thought of." 

“No,” Cynthia told her. “She 
didn’t mention that, and I never 
thought of it. Will she be . . . dis- 
figured?’ - 

“T don't think so," the nurse said 
comfortably. *''They're doing very 
well. Of course there'll be scars that 
she'll carry to her grave." 

Cynthia went to her little room in a 
daze. How could a scarred Celia ever 
go back to Phil? 

Celia had a good night and was dis- 
tinctly better the next morning. But 
neither that day nor the next, though 
Cynthia spent practically the whole of 
them at her bedside, did she show an 
inclination, even when Miss Mason's 
absence from the room left them alone 
together, to talk about her plans for the 
future. She liked to have Cynthia tell 
about her travels, or to chat with her 
over their childish memories. 


BUT they couldn't go on forever with 
that sort of thing, of course. In- 
deed, on the afternoon of the second 
day, Sunday, this was, Celia gave the 
talk a turn that led it a good deal 
nearer home. 

“Speaking of aunts,” she said (Cyn- 
thia had been speaking of Aunt Janet), 
“has Phil's aunt been bothering you?" 

“She came over for tea the afternoon 

ou went away. She'd called up while 

A was out and left word with Olga 
that shed come around at half past 
four.” 

“I might have known she'd do 
that,” Celia observed irritably. “That 
woman will be the death of me yet." 

“What’s wrong about her?" Cyn- 
thia wanted to know. ''She gave me a 

retty exciting half-hour, of course; 
ut, all the same, I liked her." 

“I suppose she talked most of the 
time about Phil: what he likes and 
what he doesn’t, and how perfect he 
is. 

Cynthia’s smile conceded this. “‘ Still," 
she said, “isn’t it natural enough for 
her to feel that way about him?" 

“Oh, yes," Celia agreed impatiently. 
“Tve nothing against him—except that I 
can’t stand him. It isn't easy to explain. 
You'd have to know him." 

Cynthia took a minute to think it over, 
and then said, “I do. You see, he came 
home last Thursday night. He'd read in 
the paper about the accident, and came 
straight back to Chicago to see if there 
wasn't something he could do." 

Celia was staring at her, wide-eyed 
under her bandages. ‘‘Cyndy, does he 
know?" she asked. 

* Not a thing." She was blushing, but 
it couldn't be helped. “We talked a while 
that night about the accident, and what 
he'd been doing in Springfield, and Aunt 
Ellen, and then I went to bed. I locked 
my door," she added, “though I was 
pretty sure it wasn't necessary." 

Celia gave a short laugh. “You would 
be. He was perfectly polite, I suppose. 
Well, it's lucky for you we aren't a regula- 
tion bride and groom." 

“That’s the way you want it to be, 
isn't it?” 

“Yes, of course it is. It’s the only 
possible way I could live with him at all. 
All the same— Oh, there's no use talking 
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“When I got him alone and asked him what the matter was, he 


about it! Cyndy, did you know him? I 
mean, did you remember who he was, 
right off?" 

“No. His face bothered me by looking 
a little familiar, but I couldn't place him 
at first. It was funny. I didn't do that 
till after he'd left for the office the next 
morning. Then I happened to find the 
old dress I'd given you in Venice, and that 
brought it all back." 


“NZOU must have thought I was a 
crook,” Celia reflected somberly. 
“Oh, Cyndy, I wish you'd never given me 
that dress! I've been horribly unhappy 
aboutit. I might have known—TI suppose 
I did know, in time to have got out of it. 
If I'd had half or a quarter of your nerve 
I'd have told him the whole thing, and got 
out. I nearly did once, after a quarrel we 
had on the boat coming home. Listen, 
Cyndy, I'm going to tell you all about it. 
“T meant to get him, as soon as you 
gave me that dress. That's why I didn't 
want to go out anywhere with you that 
last night in Venice. And it's why I asked 
Aunt Janet not to go around telling people 
I was half a twin. I don't know why, 
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except that you made him sound like the 
sort of person I'd like. So I wore the dress 
whenever Aunt Janet and I went out any- 
where, for two or three days after you 
sailed. 

“I made up my mind, the first day, that 
Iknew who he was. He was having a bock 
at Florian's, two or three tables away 
from where Aunt Janet and I were having 
tea. He'd have spoken to me then if I'd 
given him half a chance; but I was 
determined not to have that happen when 
Aunt Janet was mixed up in it. It was 
three days before the thing came out 
right. She and I had been studying the 
mosaics in St. Mark's all the morning, and 
just as we were coming out Í saw him 

uying a ticket to the clock tower; you 
know, the two men with the hammers. 
They were going to strike twelve in about 
five minutes. So I suggested to Aunt 
Janet that we go up. I knew she was too 
tired, of course. She groaned at the very 
idea. It gave me a chance to go up by 
myself. 

“There were two or three other tourists 
up there, which took off the edge a little. 
It wasn't quite so raw as if I'd followed 
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could hardly tell me. . . . If he'd caught me robbing a bank he wouldn't have been any more horrified” 


him up and found him alone. I bowed to 
him, as if I didn't quite know whether to 
or not, and he said, ‘‘Good-morning,”’ and 
we talked about the clock. He asked me 
if I'd had any more adventures with dis- 
honest shopkeepers, and I told him I 
hadn't. He talked quite a lot about how 
‘admirably’ I’d managed the thing. I 
didn't take it very seriously; thought he 
was just using it as a handle to get ac- 
quainted. 

“We stayed up there as long as I dared, 
with Aunt Janet waiting down below. It 
was a regular pick-up; but he didn’t seem 
to care, and of course it was what I wanted. 
I told him Aunt Janet and I were stopping 
at the Luna, and he said he was stopping 
at the Britannia. And then he told me 
his name and I told him my name. On the 
way down-stairs I asked him if he met 
Aunt Janet not to say anything about the 
shop, because she was always afraid some- 
thing would happen to me if I went 
around alone. He took that all right, as 
far as I could see, except that he looked a 
little surprised for about a second. 

“I meant to tell him all about it when 
I got a good chance, just as a joke, you 


know, but I never could get up my nerve 
to do it. I had a hunch, even then, that 
it wasn’t the sort of thing that he’d take 
as a joke. 

“I couldn't tell whether he meant to ask 
me to marry him or not. He certainly 
stayed around. Went on all the excursions 
with us. We had dinner together almost 
every night. Aunt Janet took a tre- 
mendous shine to him. But he didn't act 
awfully excited over me. 


"NAVELL.I liked him just for that. And 
he has beautiful manners. Not a 
bit free and easy, and yet not stiff. And it 
was easy to see that he was rich, and he 
wasn't a highbrow. At least, not the same 
kind of highbrow as Grandmother and 
Uncle Vin and Aunt Janet. Cyndy, I got 
so bored with the sort of intelligent things 
they used to talk about that I didn't 
think I could stand another year of them 
—not with teaching school thrown in. So 
when Phil finally did ask me if I'd marry 
him, I just arated him. 

“T really thought it would be all right. 
I thought he knew how I felt about him, 


-and didn't much-want me to'feel any other 


way. Only he used to drive me wild by 
talking about that first time he’d seen me 
in the antique shop, and how he loved 
courage. You wou d have thought that 
Italian had been going to murder you. 
By that time I knew I’d never dare tell 
him. Then I found I couldn’t tell him 
anything about you. I felt sure that if I 
did, he’d guess. 

“We decided to be married in the spring, 
and that meant coming home. We all did 
come home together, he and Aunt Janet 
and I, on the same boat. 

“We had a quarrel on the boat that 
nearly broke up the whole thing. Listen, 
Cyn This will show you what he's like. 

«T "played bridge quite a lot in my 
senior year in college, and Aunt Janet and 
Uncle Vin didn’t like it, got quite prayer- 
ful about it, and I gave it up. I really did 

ive it up. Phil do oesn't play. He can, 
ut he won't. Well, it's an everlasting 
trip from Naples, the way we came, and 
there were people playing bridge in the 
smoke-room all the time. 

“One afternoon, when Aunt Janet was 
taking her nap and Phil was talking 
politics in French (Continued on page 116) 
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A Pineushion Started a Fifth Avenue Gift Shop 


LITTLE Christmas pincushion 
that cost her perhaps ten cents 
to make started Clyde Willis 
on a long trail which led all the 
way from her home in a small 

Georgia town to the ownership of a big 
wholesale gift shop on Fifth Avenue. But 
before she got a real foothold in 
New York, there were weary 
months during which an extremely 
footsore but stubborn young 
woman lugged a heavy suit case 
filled with samples of her handi- 
craft many times the length of the 
famous street on which she had 
made up her mind some day to 
open a business of her own. 

This is how it began: 

In the late fall, eleven years ago, 
Miss Willis came up from the 
South to visit her sister, who was 
living in New York. She had 
hardly unpacked her trunk when 
she received a message from 
Georgia saying that everything 
she owned "s been swept away 
overnight by the disastrous ending 
of a lawsuit. 

Not only was the girl penniless, 
but she was actually in the hole, 
for she had borrowed three hun- 
dred dollars on which to make the 
trip to New York. 

Clyde Willis sat down and re- 
viewed as calmly as she could a 
whole army of discouraging facts: 
She had no money; she was in 
debt; she had none of the ac- 
complishments or training that a 
girl usually falls back on when she 
is unexpectedly thrown upon her 
own resources. There was no 
sense in returning to Georgia. 
Both her parents had recently 
died within a few months of each 
other. 

The girl spent an entire morning 
marching her little army of stub- 
born facts up and down before her 
mind's eye. And she decided to 
stay in New York and earn her 
own living! 
^ But how? 

The only thing that she really 
had a knack for doing was making 
gifts that delighted her friends. 
As a child, when she received her 
allowance for buying her Christ- 
mas presents, instead of rushing 
off to a gift shop with her sisters to 
make her purchases, she always 
hurried around the corner to a little 
millinery store, whose proprietor would 
sell her odds and ends—brightly colored 
scraps of silk and velvet and fascinating 
bits of feathers. Then she would make a 
raid on her mother’s remnant box, which 
contained all sorts of dressmaking left- 
overs. Out of these odds and ends, Clyde 
invariably managed to contrive gifts that 
were cherished long after the ‘“‘store- 
bought” ones of her sisters had been dis- 
carded. 
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Miss 
gift shop on Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
came to New York from Georgia eleven years ago 


But to go back to the morning on which 
she woke up to find herself penniless in 
New York. 

Over and over she wondered how she 
could turn her talent for making pretty 
trifles into a marketable asset. And the 
more she thought about it, the less chance 
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there seemed to be that she could do it. 

Finally, in order to relax her tired mind, 
Miss Willis took out of her trunk an un- 
finished Christmas present which she was 
making for an elderly friend “down home." 
It was a tiny market basket made of raffia. 
The bottom and sides were lined with 
little green silk leaves, and the whole thing 
was filled with small round, fat cushions 
stuck full of black-headed pins. The re- 
sult was a delightful reproduction in 
miniature of a market basket spilling 


Clyde Willis is proprietor of a wholesale n 
She one of the little blackberry bas- 


over with ripe, luscious blackberries! 

As she worked away, Clyde Willis con- 
cluded to start out after lunch on a tour of 
the principal gift shops and gift depart- 
ments of the big stores. At any rate, she 
would see what people were buying, for 
Christmas shopping had already begun. 

New York gift shops enthralled 
her. Day after day, she made the 
rounds of the places that special- 
ized in gifts and novelties. She 
found it fascinating to discover 
the things that folks bought, as 
well as the things that they didn't 
buy. 

“ And,” she confessed to me the 
other day when I talked to her in 
her own imposing shop, *as I 
trudged from counter to counter, 
and from store to store, I made 
up my mind that some good day 
I would have a gift shop of my 
own on Fifth Avenue. That was 
the air castle for which I de- 
liberately began to lay substantial 
foundations." 

About three weeks after she 
began visiting around in the stores, 
Miss Willis had a piece of good 
luck. She happened to veh Ee 
the manager of a big shop lament- 
ing to a salesman the dearth of 
original novelties that season. He 
went on to explain that the war in 
Europe had cut off the French 
importations, on which the gift 
shops so largely relied. 

Clyde Willis had a flash of in- 
spiration: She hurried home and 
brought down one of her little 
blackberry baskets. The manager 
was delighted with the basket, and 
he ordered five dozen for imme- 
diate delivery. 

“But I haven't any money with 
which to buy materials,” said the 
girl simply. 

The man took a ten-dollar bill 
out of his pocket and handed it 
to her. 

That night Clyde Willis kept her 
sister’s entire family working un- 
til almost three o'clock in the 
morning. But when the novelty 
shop opened its doors at nine 
o'clock Miss Willis was the first 
person to step inside. This was 
on Friday. By Monday, every 


kets was sold, and the manager 

was telephoning for more. 
That was the beginning. For three 
years, Clyde Willis lived on those little 
baskets. It seemed that everybody in the 
world wanted at least one. She built up a 
corps of several dozen young women, all 
of whom she trained personally to: copy 
her design. And not only did she pay her 
own way in her sister’s home but she also 
paid off her debts and saved up a sub- 
stantial nest egg toward the realization 
of that dream shop of hers. 
In the meantime, she was peddling 
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other wares on Fifth Avenue. Armed 
with a huge suit case packed with samples 
of her work, she started out to conquer 
Fifth Avenue. To her, it was a street of 
romance and enchantment. She never 
dreamed of taking her wares to any other 
market. 

“ During those first few months," she 
told me with a rueful little smile, **there 
were days and even weeks when I trudged 
the streets from morning to night, lugging 
that heavy old suit case from shop to 
shop, only to be told in each instance that 
the buyer was out or engaged. 

“On such occasions, the air castle I had 
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built seemed farther away than Spain." 

But, eventually, things came Clyde 
Willis’s way. They had to. Her designs 
began to sell, and then they went like hot 
cakes. She had all she could do to keep 
up with the demand. Several of the 
biggest New York shops came to depend 
upon her for their novelties. In less than 
five years from the day she sold her first 
blackberry basket, articles of her own 
design had been manufactured and sold 
in the gift shops of practically every large 
city in this country. 

Gradually, she began to represent firms 
which specialized in gifts and novelties. 
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Almost before she realized it, she was 
representing the foremost producers and 
importers of art goods in America, as well 
as a number of the great firms of Europe. 
Presently, she became a jobber, buying 
and selling wares on her own responsi- 
bility. And then one day, about six years 
ago, she woke up to find out that her 
dream had come true: she was ready to 
open her own gift shop on Fifth Avenue. 
To-day, as the proprietor of a whole- 
sale gift shop that supplies retail stores as 
far away as{the Pacific Coast and New 
Zealand, Clyde Willis is a happy young 
woman. MARION T. COLLEY 


Buck McNeil Has Saved Scores of Persons From Drowning 


HEN Buck McNeil took 

the job of dock master at 

the Battery landing, in 

New York City, nobody 

told him that he might 
have to do a bit of life saving as a side 
line. His duty was to regulate the boat 
trafic. He was to assign definite hours 
for the vessels that wished to use the 
municipal dock, so that half a dozen of 
them would not try to get in at the 
same time. 

'The first night, Buck dived 
in to rescue a woman because 
no one else was around. After 
the second and third rescue 
it got to be such a habit 
that every time the cry 
of ‘Man overboard!” 
was sounded, Buck 
dived in. 

Buck is a rather 
short man, just under 
average height, deep- 
chested, with skin as 
ruddily tanned as that 
of any old sea dog. 
When he wants to 
dress up, he can pin so 
many medals on his 
chest that he would be 
the envy of any gen- 
eralissimo. Just to men- 
tion a few of the more im- 
portant ones: Buck has won 
the double Congressional 
medal for saving two lives; the 
Volunteer Life Savers of Ameri- 
ca medal with three bars, each one 
representing a rescue; the gold, silver, 
and bronze medals of the Humane Soci- 
ety; besides a diamond-studded one pre- 
sented to him by the boys along the 
Battery when Buck celebrated his tenth 
anniversary as dock master. At this writ- 
ing, he has been solely responsible for 
the saving of fifty-eight lives since he 
took the position of dock master. This 
number does not include those persons 
he has merely helped to safety from dis- 
abled craft. 

“Rescuing isn't exciting, or even hard 
work," Buck declared, "except for the 
extra big jobs. For instance, there was 
the time when the carpenter got caught 
in the paddlewheel of one of the Coney 
Island boats. There was something 
wrong with the wheel and the carpenter 
had been sent down to fix things. But the 
engineer must have thought he was too 
slow, because, before the carpenter had 
finished, the engine started going, and the 


paddlewheel began to splash around and 
around, cutting through the water with 
the carpenter hanging on to one of the 
spokes. 

"[ saw he was getting ducked and 
looked awfully scared, so I went in for 
him," continued Buck. *'I got hold of 


~ 


Buck McNeil is shown here presiding at 
the midsummer party given to the chil- 


dren in Battery Park, New York City 


him, and then I started to go around too. 
Just when I was getting dizzy the wheel 
stopped about seven feet under water, 
and I grabbed the carpenter and pushed 
up toward the air.” 

Sometimes, Buck says, the water is 
pretty cold. There was the night, for 
instance, when he dived off the Battery 
wall and hit his head on a piece of ice. 
The shout of “Man overboard,” or, 
rather, “Woman overboard” had come 
unexpectedly, and Buck did not even 
have time to lay aside his favorite short 
black pipe. 


“ But I didn’t drop the pipe out of m 
mouth, even though I had a hard Sd 
getting that woman rescued,” said Buck. 
‘She certainly wanted to die, and she 
didn't care much what became of me, 
either. Every time I thought I had her 
safe, she wriggled away, and I'd have to 
grab her all over again. 

"When I hear someone yell *Man 
overboard,” Buck told me,a‘“and I see 
where the crowd is beginning to stand, 
I just run over, get a good look 
around, and jump in. Take off 

my shoes and coat? Why, most 
of the times I even forget to 
take my hat off. 

"[ never hurt a hair on 
anyone's head when I do 
my saving. I’ve heard 
people say they had to 
knock a man uncon- 
scious before they 
could get him in to 
the dock, but I never 
had to. I generally 
come up to the person 
from the back. I put 
my arm across his 
chest and then I swim 
in on my back. If he 
gets troublesome, I 
duck him as many 
times as he needs it. 
And you'd be surprised, 
even the people who want 
to die the worst don't like 
to be pushed under the water. 

There were plenty of excited 
people when a boat sank in 1916. 
The boat went down quickly, and be- 

fore we knew it the water seemed to be 
filled with people. It was a terrible time. 
Everybody was helping, but there weren't 
enough." 

Buck is said to have assisted nearly 
seventy people to safety on this occasion; 
but according to him he never knew ex- 
actly how many men and women and 
children he helped to pull out of the water. 
Once he tried to rescue six people at the 
same time, and although he had to let 
some of them swallow a few mouthfuls of 
water he managed to get them all to 
shore safely. 

"My wife is proud to have me save 
folks," Buck said, “but she worries for 
fear something will happen to me. I’ve 
got a big family—nine al diem, and some 
still need looking after. When they first 
started to give me medals, I used to count 
out one for my eldest, and one for the 
next, and so on, until I got so many that I 
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had enough for each one of the children 
and plenty left over for my wife.and me. 

“The day that a public bath boat was 
rammed, we had a bad time," Buck ob- 
served, as he puffed away at his pipe. 
“Tt was during a hot spell, and the small 
pools which had been built into the hull 
were filled with people trying to cool off. 
Then, all of a sudden, the bathers got a 
bad jolt when the collision occurred, and 
everyone on the boat decided that it was 
going to sink immediately. The 'baths' 
were tied to the dock, and there was a 
rush for the gangplank; but it had been 
broken and half of it was hanging several 
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feet under water. Things wouldn't have 
been so bad if.everyone hadn't been so 
excited. I finally got a ladder up the side 
of the boat and carried down some people 
who had been injured." 

All told one hundred and fifty people 
had to be landed from that bath boat. It 
was a hard day's work. Buck went home 
to take a rest after the excitement had 
died down, but the next day he was on the 
job again. 

Even for a strong swimmer, the water 
near the Battery, with its swift currents, 
is dangerous, but it is the only place where 
Buck does his swimming. He sees no real 


enjoyment in going tothe bathing beaches- 
"T aver went swimming in my life 
unless to save someone," he declared. ‘‘I 
never wore a bathing suit, either." 
Besides managing trafic at the Bat- 
tery, rescuing people and doing such odd 
jobs as catching the hawser of the Statue 
of Liberty boat, or watching children 
whose mothers are occupied elsewhere, 
Buck has done a good deal of gardening in 
Battery Park. He saw to it that grass 
seed was planted where grass was sup- 
posed to grow, and when a lawn appeared, 
he planted flowers and shrubbery. 
HELEN JACKSON 


“Miss Ciddie" Uses Crutches 
i But She Gets There Just the Same 


DAY or two after our arrival in 

Hardy, Arkansas, Ciddie Phil- 

lips came swinging up to our 

house on crutches, announcing 

herself as a reporter for the 

“Arkansas Gazette" and the ‘‘Com- 

mercial Appeal," and asked if she might 

get the school news. My husband was the 

superintendent. We gave her all the 

news, and told her she might get it regu- 

larly. She came after it too, as she 
went after everything. 

Before long I found out that the 
people of Hardy take “Miss Cid- 
die” as a matter of course. It was 
not until I became acquainted with 
her myself that I discovered what a 
remarkable person the little woman 
really is. For though seriously dis- 
abled, and only forty-one inches 
high, she takes all care of herself 
both physically and financially. She 
is intelligent and well informed, and 
meets people with grace and tact. 
It is astonishing what walks she 
takes, what hills she climbs, what 
stairs she mounts. 

Miss Ciddie was born at Harris- 
burg, Illinois, September 14th, 
1880. At four years of age, while 
she was playing with some other 
children, she fell and broke her hip, 
and had to lie in bed for eight 
months. Almost as soon as she 
started walking again, another fall 
rebroke the limb in almost the same 
place. She walked again after al- 
most a year, but then she broke the 
other hip. And four other times, 
before she was twelve years old, the 
legs were rebroken, and she lay in 
bed many weary months. Yet she 
walked after each recovery, until 
the fifth, at the age of ten. After 
that she went on crutches, for the lower 
limbs had stopped developing. 

She has never gone to school. But her 
father, himself a teacher, kept her up 
with the children of her own age. When 
she was eleven years old, she went to 
school to her father for eight months. 
This was her first and last regular school- 
ing. 
The family moved to Hoxie, Arkansas, 
later to Jonesboro, and finally to Hardy, 
in 1895. Here they ran the Commercial 
Hotel. Every stranger gazed at the little 
invalid, and asked questions about her. 
And for the first time she became sensitive 
and fretful. Her mother died in 1898, and 


Ciddie Phillips, of Hardy, Arkansas, has had to 
use crutches since she was ten years old. But 
she has managed a newspaper, operated a lino- 
type machine, taken special courses at college, 
and is now a newspaper reporter and photographer 


her father determined to get her away 
from the hotel. 

Soon after, he was appointed deputy 
clerk of the county, and he took Ciddie 
with him to the office. She became an 
expert clerk. She was soon doing all the 
work but writing the orders of the court. 
Abstracts of title, mortgages, marriage 
licenses; she drew up all of them. 

The Personal Tax Books are very im- 


MACON, GA 


portant, intricate affairs. When the time 
came for the first one to be made, Mr: 
Phillips was sick, but Ciddie went right 
on—making the computations for seventy- 
five school districts and nineteen road 
districts, all at different rates of levy. 
And the auditor pronounced it the best 
book produced in twenty years, with not 
an error nor an erasure. When he com- 
plimented the clerk, he replied, “I didn't 
make ’em. Ciddie made ’em.” 

She did as well the two succeeding years. 

In 1903 they left the clerk’s ofhce and 
made a new venture; bought the “Hardy 
Herald" from Percy Pepoon, who is now 
connected with the Saint Louis ‘‘Globe- 


Democrat." Mrs. Pepoon taught Ciddie 
and her younger brother and sister how 
to get out the paper. It was printed on a 
Washington press. Ciddie bossed the 
job, and set the type. She also operated 
the telephone switchboard for the town. 
Her revolving chair was between the 
board and her type case. She turned from 
one to the other, and never lost a minute. 

'They put out this paper for fourteen 
vears. Near the end of this time, 
they bought a linotype, and Ciddie 
operated that. 

But the brother left in 1917. 
* And," said Mr. Phillips, "though 
Ciddie could have continued her 
work, I was too old to take up my 
son's. So we had to sell." 

They sold the paper to its present 
owner, and Ciddie worked for him a 
year. But she was ambitious to 
work for herself. Therefore, she got 
her father to take her to Macon, 
Georgia, where she was enrolled in 
a business college, department of 
linotype. Her small savings of years 
went into this venture. 

The paper published by the 
school, wrote of her: 


Only forty-one inches high, walking 
on two crutches, she defies obstacles, 
and smiles when other women would 
faint. 

She is studying linotyping at the 
Georgia-Alabama Business College. She 
was told that she couldn't do it, because 
she is too low to reach the assembler 
box. She bought a stool, cut it down 
to the right height, and now works the 
keyboard and handles the assembler's 
box just as readily as any other oper- 
ator. 

Then she was told that she could: 
never hope to reach the distributor. She 
had a folding step-ladder made; and, if 
the distributor stops, she goes up the little 
ladder, pulls out the fallen mat, and makes 
the machinery move again! 

At last she came home, five hundred 
dollars poorer, three hundred of it a debt 
to be paid. 

Nothing daunted, she got a job at 
Monette, Arkansas, to run a linotype, and 
do other office work. But reporting ap- 
pealed to her, and she decided that she 
could do that and be at home with her 
father. 

Miss Ciddie has a nose for news. She 
walks miles up and down the hills of 
Hardy, getting news and taking pictures 
with her camera. LENA WILSON ROSE 
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How often 
do you 
enjoy 

this delicious 


Vegetable 
. Soup? 


CAMDEN, N.v, U 


12 cents a can 


T CAMPBELL Soup CONPAPY i yu». 


SOUP 


and the 


nec Idea 


W HAT is soup? It is 
2. food in hot, liquid form. 
Why is it a food? Because 
it nourishes and invigorates. 
Why is it desirable for us to 


Ä j eat food in this hot, liquid 
^ form? Because it is so de- 
lightful and satisfying to the 


taste and because it has such 
a splendidly wholesome, healthful effect 
upon the appetite and the digestion. The 
old idea about soup was that it should 
always be served at formal meals and 
special occasions, but only every once in a 
while at the family meals. Soup was then 
considered as & kind of special luxury, a 
display dish when “company” came, or as 
an extra dish to be offered to the family 
only at intervals. 
But nowadays soup is no longer just an 
occasional dish; it is a regular part of the 
daily diet, as it should be. 


UC )NDENSED soups are responsible 
for this beneficial change. It was per- 
fectly natural that the housewives of 
bvgone days should avoid all the trouble 
and expense of making soup at home. The 
new knowledge of dietetics had not yet 
come to teach the importance of a healthy 
appetite and how to develop it. Con- 
densed soups had not yet been placed on 
sale at every food store in such convenient 
already-prepared form that the service of 
soup became simply a matter of keeping 
the pantry shelf supplied. 

Campbell’s Soups can be bought in 
every food store in the United States and 
in every seaport in the world. This shows 
you how the new idea about soup has 
swept the country. Its use is now uni- 
versal. These soups are scientifically 
made of the finest materials in kitchens 
famous for their French chefs and their 
strict standard of quality in every in- 
gredient, however slight. 


AE YOU keeping in step with the 
latest, up-to-date knowledge of proper 
nutrition? Are you letting these great 
spotless soup-kitchens save you work and 
add daily brightness and healthfulness to 
your meals? If not, you will be doing 
your family and yourself a real service by 
starting today with the regular use of 
soup. Visit your grocer’s. Become ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of con- 
densed soups—not only Tomato Soup and 
Vegetable Soup, which are so familiar, but 
those other delicious kinds that help so 
greatly in giving variety and charm to 
your menus. Vegetable purees; hearty 
soups made with meat; dainty clear soups; 
soups splendid for the children; soups for 
formal occasions and the family meals. 21 
different kinds. Serve these soups daily 
for the next two weeks and you will serve 
them always—for enjoyment and health 
both! 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN. THE DAILY DIET! 
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northern California used to be... . At 
that, though, I think I could stand a few 
wild cowboys. Couldn't you, Hettie?” 

Hettie tried to smile, but her effort was 
a wan one. There had seemed to come a 
knocking at her heart. 

“PIL keep Forlorn River Ranch and 
Mule Deer Flat,” mused Ben, pacing the 
room. “Pd never part with them. We 
own them, Nevada and I, share and share 
alike. . . . Some day I'll come back to sce 
them. And, who knows—?” 

Hettie lay sleepless and distracted late 
into the hours of the night. There was 
regret, of course, mingled with the emo- 
tions roused by the thought of leaving 
Tule Lake, where she had lived all her 
life. But it was not regret that threatened 
to bring the tears. Rather, a joy rising 
from the depths of her. Over there in wild 
Arizona she might see Nevada again. Ben 
would never cease to search for him. 
Surely he would locate him some day. 


EN was late at breakfast next morn- 

ing. No one need have told Hettie and 
Ina that he had been out to the corrals. 
He strode in more like his old self than for 
months, keen-eyed, virile, with the spring 
of a rider in his step. 

“Say, girls, what do you think!” he 
cried, radiantly. "Red came to me this 
morning. The wild son-of-a-gun! He 
did, and it sure tickled me. And I said to 
him, ‘Old boy, you're going back to the 
unfenced ranges! He understood me 
too. . . . Oh, Ina—Hettie—I'm another 
man this mawnin'!" 

“You look it, Bennie,” replied Ina, 
with her beautiful eves warm and glad. 

“ Blaine, my boy,” said Ben, leaning to 
the child in his high chair, "we're going 
to Arizona. Are you glad?” . 

Mrs. Ide came in at the moment to take 
her. place next to Hettie. “What’s that I 
hear about Arizona?" 

“Nana, we's doan Ar-zoonie,” chirped 
up little Blaine, with great importance. 

Mrs. Ide had not until that moment 
been given any inkling of the secret. 

*Land's sake!" she ejaculated. ‘So 
that’s the mystery! Ben Ide, you’re not 

oing back to chasing wild horses? Your 
Father would turn over in his grave!" 

Ben Ide was not noted for deception, or 
beating around the bush. Despite warning 
glances from Hettie and Ina he told his 
mother that he was thinking of selling 
out and moving to Arizona. Mrs. Ide de- 
clared she would never go, or permit 
Hettie to leave home. Ben tried to ex- 
postulate with her, and, failing that, tried 
to laugh it off. But when his mother 
asked him a deliberate question he main- 
tained silence. Whereupon she rose from 
the table and, weeping, left the room. 

“Well, I reckon that upsets things," 
said Ben ruefully. 

“Te was a shock, Ben,” said Ina. ‘You 
were so abrupt. But she'll come 'round to 
it all right." 

“Leave Mother to us," added Hettie. 

Ben left early the next morning for 
Klamath, and Hettie had a long and try- 
ing hour with her mother, who, of course, 
could not be told the most important 


"Nevada" 


(Continued from page 15) 


reason for this breaking of old home ties. 
But Hettie knew how to handle her 
mother, and with patience and common 
sense, and dwelling much on the need of a 
change for Ben, she at last won the vic- 
torv. : 

Ina, however, did not have equal suc- 
cess with her family. She returned with fre 
in hereyes, and traces of tearson her cheeks. 

"Oh, Hettie, they were just horrid!” 
she said. “Dad was idiot enough to sug- 
gest that I come back home to live. Only 
Marvie. Ile was adorable. In front of 
Dad he never batted an eve. Once out- 
side, though, he nearly hugeed the breath 
out of me. ‘Pm comin’ with you!’ he 
shouted, so loud I was afraid they'd hear. 
‘Dad can't stop me. Nor ropes, nor 
jails! I'll ride for Ben, an’ chase wild 
horses, an? hunt an’ fsh... . Who 
knows, I might see Nevada there!” 

"Bless the bov's heart!" exclaimed 
Hettie, her eves filling with tcars. 

“Strange how Ben and Marvie loved 
Nevada," mused Ina. 

"Strange?" queried Hettie, smiling 
through her tears. 

“No. I don't mean that . . . I think 
I loved him too." 


HREE days later the Ides stood on 
their front porch, and watched a buck- 
board drawn by a spirited team of horses 


rapidly passing down the lane toward the- 


main road, This vehicle contained Ben's 
lawyer and a representative of the Oregon 
syndicate. Ben held a certified check in 
his hand, for which he had signed away 
the fertile acres of Tule Lake Ranch. 

“T stopped over in Hammell on my way 
back from Oregon," said Ben. “You 
remember Sheriff Strobel. He always was 
a friend of mine, even in those outcast 
days when I was suspected of being a 
rustler. Strobel knows a good deal about 
Arizona. l asked him to come out this 
afternoon. l'll sure take what he says 
pretty serious." : 

They sat out on the shady porch that 
afternoon and while little Blaine played 
on the grass, they explained to Ben's old 
friend the exigencies of the case. 

, “What I want help in," concluded Ben, 
“is where to strike for." 

* Reckon I don't know enough about 
Arizona to tell you that," said Strobel. 
“ey? E 

I’m able, though, to give you some 
hunches about where not to go. Southern 
Arizona is too hot, an' in the north it's too 
cold. On the other hand, vou want to 
steer clear of the Tonto Basin, the Sierra 
Ancas, the Mongollons, the Little Colorado 
country. Anyone goin’ into the cattle 
game on a big scale, as of course you will, 
don't want to get too far from the rail- 
road. I'd say a hundred miles should be 
the limit, an’ that's too far, in Arizona. 
Roughest, wildest country on earth, I 
reckon. 

"Now, Ben, the only advice I'll pre- 
sume to give vou is this: Have a winter 
home in San Diego, California. That's the 
place for your mother, an’ for all of vou. 
San Diego is not so far from southern and 
central Arizona. By doin’ so, vou can 
pick the best range land in Arizona, an’ 


needn’t worry so much about winter 
climate. Some of them high plateaus get 
plumb cold in winter, but are grand all the 
rest of the year.” 


"QUHERIFF, you sure have given me a 
~? hunch,” declared Ben. “Now, about 
my horses. You know I’d never go any- 
where without Red, and some of the others. 
But why not take the best of my stock?” 
“Wal, by all means take ’em,” replied 
the sheriff. "That's a hoss country, an’ 
also a hoss-thief country. I'd send ’em 
overland by easy stages in care of some 
reliable men. Send a chuck wagon, an’ 
also another wagon, so they can haul out- 
hts an’ plenty of grain. An’, Ben, I'd 
start 'em soon as possible. They'll need 
time. They got to cross Nevada, an’ most 
or all of Utah. That depends on the best 
x , » 
route, which they'll have to find. 

“Exactly. The main thing, though, is 
an objective point. Where shall my men 
go in Arizona?” 

“Wal, that is a stumper,” replied the 
other. "Here it's well along in May now. 
You said you'd agreed to vacate this range 
in three months." 

“Yes; but, come to think of it, that’s 
just prolonging the agony. . . . Girls, 
how about it? Couldn't you get out of 
here in three weeks?” 

“Yes, Ben, we could. The sooner the 
better," replied Ina, wide-eyed with the 
scriousness of this decision. 

“Good!” ejaculated Ben. ‘Then I'll go 
with the horses. You can pack what you 
want to take, and send it to Klamath to be 
freighted. Then vou and Hettie can fetch 
Blaine and Mother by way of ’Frisco.” 

"And be landed somewhere in wild 
Arizona to wait weeks for you!" said Ina. 

“Ben, if you go overland I'm going with 
vou,” added Hettie. 

"Well all go with vou," asserted Ina, a 
spot of red showing in each cheek. 

“Aw, girls, that’ll never do," expostu- 
lated Ben. " It's—it's a crazy idea! You 
girls might do it, but think of Blaine and 
Mother." 

“Mother would not only like it but she 
could go through with it," said Hettie. 
jumping up. "I'll ask her." 

She ran in to lay the point before her 
mother. 

"Well, daughter," came the reply. 
with unusual animation, "reckon that's 
the first sensible idea Ben has thought of. 
It'd do me good. Work and living out- 
doors is what I need.” 

Hettie rushed outside triumphantly to 
announce her mother’s opinion, at which 
Ben threw up his hands. 

“Well, I'll see what we can do about it,” 
he said. 

“Oh, what will Marvie say to this!” 
cried Hettie, with shining eyes. “I know 
he'll want to go with us!” 


AT DAYLIGHT on the third morning 
after their talk, Ben pounded on 
Iettie's door. 
“Wake up!” he shouted, gayly. “You'll 
make a fine wife for a pioneer!” 
“Oh, Ben! What's the matter?” cried 
Hettie, sitting up in alarm. 
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Progress and A pproval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on 
the calendar as a year of unprecedented progress 
and success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded any 
previous year’s total by a margin at once impres- 
sive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements extending 
back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895 — Special Sedan $945 — De Luxe 
Sedan $1075 — f. o. b. Detroit 
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Dopee Brothers (Canana) Limited 
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“Roll out. There's work to do, young 
lady. We leave June first!" 

“Overland?” 

“Sure. And Marvie goes with us. Ina's 
father was pretty decent, for him." 

“Oh, I'm glad. Ina loves him best of 
all her family. . . . Ben, then we're really 
going?" 

“You bet, unless you girls four-flush on 
me!" rejoined Ben. 

That dawn was the beginning of ex- 
cited, full, strenuous days. Hettie did not 
know where the hours flew. If anything 
inspired her more than her own secret 
longing that she might meet Nevada out 
in Arizona, it was the interest and en- 
thusiasm shown by her mother. 

Ben bought several new, large, deep- 
bodied wagons, which he had covered 
with canvas stretched over high hoops. 
One for Hettie and her mother, and an- 
other for himself, Ina and Blaine, he had 
fitted out so that they made comfortable 
little rooms. What tingling pleasure 
Hettie derived from climbing into the 
wagon that must be her home for weeks, 
possibly months! It was almost like play- 
ing at keeping house when she had been 
a little girl. 


THE morning of departure was like a 
nightmare for Hettie. But after she had 
passed through Hammell, which passing 
was in the nature of a parade, she began to 
recover. Her mother lay quietly on her 
cot, wearied, but not manifesting any 
signs of deep grief. Hettie parted the 
front curtains and got out on the high 
scat with the driver, one of the older men, 
who had worked for the Ides as long as 
Hettie could remember. She did not want 
to cry, and thought that outside she might 
better keep from it. 

A string of horses, mostly bays and 
blacks, among which California Red shone 
like fire in the sun, led the cavalcade up 
the long hill road. They were in charge of 
three of Ben's best riders. Next came the 
chuck wagon, and after it the extra 
supply wagon, each of which was drawn b 
four horses. Ben's wagon came third: 
Hettie’s last. 

She had a powerful impulse to look 
back, but she resisted it until the top of 
the hill had been reached. After they 
passed over the hill, Tule Lake Valley 
would be lost to sight. When at last 
Hettie turned to look her eyes were so wet 
that she had to wipe them so she could 
see. How far they had already come! 
‘The cluster of houses that constituted the 
village of Hammell lay at the foot of the 
long hill. Beyond widened the green 
valley, for miles and miles, with its threads 
of bright water and its shining remnant of 
lake, and the great squares of grain 
waving in the wind. 

She located the Ide ranch, the fields, the 
barns, the dark patch of maples, the white 
house. Home! She was leaving it, surely 
forever. Yet she whispered to herself that 
she was glad to go. Her heart had almost 
broken there; she would never return 
unless—unless— 

‘There followed days that held increas- 
ing interest for Hettie. Once off the main 
road, swift progress would have been 
impossible, even had Ben desired it. The 
road was not merely rough but also nar- 
row and dangerous. 

‘They expected to reach Lineville, the 
first town on their route, in time to pitch 


camp early on the fourth day, but sunset 
had come and gone before they rode into 
a wide street, lined by strange old houses. 
Hettie would have been more curious had 
she been less fatigued. As it was, the 
place gave her a queer sensation, and she 
would far rather have gone on, to camp 
in the open. ; 

The wagon halted, and presently Ben 
poked his head between the curtains. 
“There’s a hotel here; but I reckon we'll 
dodge it. Its called the Gold Mine. 
Raidy said it was a terrible dive once, an’ 
it's pretty raw yet. But there's a woman 
named Mrs. Wood has a nice place near 
the edge of town. We can drive in her 
yard and get our supper there." 

Hettie peeped out to take a look at the 
Gold Mine. It was a drab, low building, 
with vacant, eve-like windows, the blinds 
of which seemed to hide secrets. Dark 
faces peered from a wide doorwav. 

“Ben, I'd rather not stay in this town,” 
said Hettie. 

* Reckon I’m not keen on that myself,” 
replied Ben, with a laugh. ‘After supper 
we'll drive on to where the boys make 
camp." 

Hettie did not look out again. The 
driver called, ‘‘Ged-dap,” to his tired 
horses, and the wagon rolled on. It 
relieved Hettie that some distance was 
traveled before another halt was made. 

Darkness had fallen when Ben called 
them to supper. He led the way around to 
the side of a house, and they were ushered 
into a clean, warm kitchen. Hettie saw a 
stout, ruddy-faced woman, who appeared 
most agreeable and kind. She had keen 
eves that did not miss anything. Hettie 
liked her, particularly her solicitude for 
the weary little Blaine. 

Hettie sat at the table, aware of the 
ample and appetizing supper, and hungry 
enough to do justice to it, but she did 
not. She attributed her inhibition to a 
nervousness roused on the entrance into 
this border town. Yet she was seldom 
nervous. 


EN and Ina enjoyed the meal, and 

were not in the least affected by any 
unaccountable "something" in Lineville. 
Ben particularly found the woman inter- 
esting. 

“How long have you lived here?" he 
asked. 

“Nigh on to six years now.” 

“Then you must have seen Lineville in 
its heyday. Raidy, one of my men, tells 
me life used to be pretty uncertain here, 
not so long ago.” 

“Well, that depends upon experience,” 
replied the woman. “Your man never 
seen any real frontier towns, such as old 
Dodge, an’ Cimmaron, or Lincoln, or a 
hundred others. Not that there wasn’t 
some real killers droppin’ in Lineville 
now and then, years back. McPherson, a 
gambler an’ a gunman, which was un- 
usual for gamblers. An’ Sandy Hall. He 
killed four men here once in a shootin’ 
row. An’ a miner named Hendricks. He 
was no slouch with a gun, either. Reckon, 
though, Jim Lacy was the most dangerous 
man ever struck Lineville.” 

“Jim Lacy?” said Ben, with interest. 
“Tve heard of him at least. What was he 
like? Did you ever see him?” 

“See Jim Lacy! Why, he lived with me 
two winters,” replied Mrs. Wood. “He 
used to set right there behind my stove 


an’ talk for hours. Jim was only a boy. 
Somethin’ like Billy the Kid, who I knew 
well. But Jim wasn’t mean. He was just 
the quietest, nice, soft-speakin’ feller. 
But he was terrible when he got riled. ` 
Jim killed several men here. 

“The last one was a loud-yappin' 
coyote named Cawthorne. Link Caw- 
thorne. He was a cheap, notoriety-seekin', 
braggin' gun-fighter. An’ he was always 
trvin' to force Jim Lacy into a fight. 
Everybody knew Link'd get killed. But 
the fool himself couldn't see it. He beat a 
girl to death. Then Jim called him out an' 
shot him. After that Jim left for Arizona. 
I've never heard of him since." 

“Arizona? That's where we are bound 
for," replied Ben, smiling. ‘We hoped to 
find the climate there beneficial. But if 
Arizona is full of Jim Lacys it might not 
be so healthy." 

“Arizona or any other territory would 
only be the better for men like Jim Lacy,” 
returned the woman, rather brusqucly. 

* Reckon so; I was only joking,” said 
Ben, as he arose. “We must be going. 
Thanks for a capital supper." 

She received the money Ben proffered 
and led the way to the door. 

** Good luck to you, sir," she said. “It’s 
a glorious country you're goin' to. But 
you'll lose this big-eyed sister of yours 
over there. . . . Good-by, little boy. 
You'll grow up on a horse in Arizona. 
Good-by, lady, an' you, miss." 


"THE days multiplied until Hettie could 
no longer keep account of them. End- 
less leagues of Nevada, wastes of barren 
ground, plains of green, valleys between 
bleak ranges, ridge and upland ever heav- 
ing higher, lay bach along the winding, 
rolling road. 

From every elevation, the defiance of 
far-flung distances seemed to greet the 
travelers. Away to the east and south 
stretched the lonely desert solitude, day 
by day, changing by almost impercep- 
tible degrees, he color and force, 
calling and beckoning toward some un- 
seen yet promised infinitude. 

Hettie Ide had come to touch happiness 
again, strangely, fearfully, as if these June 
days were dreams. The action and inci- 
dent and life of such travel, day after dav, 
with every mile bringing new scenes, with 
the future there bevond the purple ranges, 
satished a longing she had scarcely known 
she possessed. 

And in watching for and sighting the 
bands of wild horses, she came at last to 
understand her brother Ben. His passion 
for wild horses that had almost been his 
ruin! But such conviction, so long her 
father's, and therefore accepted by family 
and friends, had begun to lose its hold on 
Hettie. Might not such love of horses and 
the open range, solitude, freedom, the 
hard fare and toil, the kinship with nature 
—might not these develop character to 
noble ends? 

She saw the clouds of dust, way out on 
the desert, under which dark moving 
bands of horses, with long manes and 
tails streaming in the wind, swept onward, 
so wild and wonderful, to be swallowed bv 
the gray obscurity. Black and sharp stood 
a stalion on a ridge top, silhouetted 
against the sky, to leap away and down, 
wildly instinct with freedom. On the 
cedar slopes, where the gnarled and 
stunted trees grew wide apart, and the 
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bleached dead grass waved over the out- 
cropping green, wild horses grazed—to 
start erect, lean heads high, ears and tail 
up; to stand like statues an instant, then 
suddenly to bound into action and speed 
away. 

At times on level plains or down long 
slopes Hettie could see how Ben and the 
riders had almost to fight off wild stal- 
lions. How California Red glistened in 
the sunlight! He was in his element, with 
that wild scent of his kind in his nostrils. 

More wild-horse days, as Ben called 
them, passed and were added to the weeks. 
Then the colored rock walls of Utah rose 
above the long slopes of sage and grease- 
wood. 

Marysville was their second stop. The 
Mormon town, far over the border into 
Utah, had been a Mecca for the riders. 
Here, on the outskirts, the horses were 
rested, wagons were repaired, supplies 
were bought, and much needed informa- 
tion secured. 

Then on again, rolling down-grade over 
a hard desert road, eating up the miles, 
the Ide caravan traveled, down league- 
long slopes of red earth and green growths, 
with the red cliff walls keeping pace with 
them, and ever rising higher, as they 
wandered on down into the dim-hazed, 
marvelous region of canyons. 


A RIZONA at last! Early one morning 
Hettie heard that pealing slogan from 
Ben's lusty throat. What magic in a 
name! But as she gazed down the green- 
red hollow, thirty miles that looked like 
only three, up the purpling slope to the 
black fringe of Buckskin Plateau, where 
it flowed like a river of trees that emptied 
into a lake of forests, and on to the 
grandly-looming Vermilion Cliffs, she mar- 
veled no more at the enchantment of that 
name. One long, breathless look won 
Hettie Ide forever. 

At sunset, the riders halted to camp in 
the edge of the pines, far above the valley, 
which had taken all day to cross. Hettie 
stood under the last pines, and faced the 
West. She could not tell what it was that 
she saw: A glory of gold and purple 
cloud overhung a region of red rock, dis- 
tant, broken, carved, where a lilac haze 
in transparent veils and rays spread from 
the sinking sun. She looked through that 
haze into an obscurity baffling and com- 
pelling, where shadows might be moun- 
tains, and the purple depths beyond con- 
ception. 

hen, as the pageant failed and faded, 
leaving her with a pang of regret, as if she 
had suffered actual loss, she turned to the 
forest and the camp. After so many 
camps on the desert, wide and open and 
windy, where camp fires were meager, and 
there was neither friendliness nor inti- 
macy, how wonderful this temporary 
night-stand in the forest! Hettie had 
difficulty drawing her breath, and the 
tang of pine seemed to clog her nostrils. 
Ben whistled as he brushed and combed 
his horse; the riders sang as thev came in 
with bridles and nose bags on their arms; 
little Blaine, now like an. Indian, gam- 
boled about, chattering to his mother, and 
Mrs. Ide, as always, was bustling happily 
around the camp fire. 

Hettie imagined she had prepared her- 
self for Arizona. But next day when, 
riding horseback for a change, she emerged 
from the pines to the edge of the plateau 


she was unable even to give an echo of 
Ben’s stentorian long-drawn: “Whoopee!” 

Wild, beautiful, majestic, zigzagged the 
Vermilion Cliffs, towering over another 
and vastly greater valley, softly, deeply 
purple, and sweeping away, widening like 
a colossal fan, out to the desert, where a 
ragged rent in the earth, tremendous and 
awe-inspiring, told Hettie she was gazing 
at the Grand Canyon. 

From that moment time seemed to 
cease for Hettie Ide. She let her horse 
follow the leaders, and rode down and 
down, where neither dust nor heat meant 
aught to her. The purple valley yawned 
and seemed to swallow her. Lost was the 
sweep of the range, and that fascinating 
rent in the desert. In their places up- 
lifted the red wall on the left, and on the 
right mounted the gray-sloped, black- 
fringed plateau. 

On the second day up out of the valley 
they climbed, like snails, and toiled on 
ever nearer and nearer the grand jutting 
corner of the red cliff that hid the desert 
beyond. 

But at last they rode around under this 
colossal wall, and Hettie Ide gasped. 
Dissolution and ruin of earth seemed flung 
in her face. Splintered and tumbled wall 
of red wound down to a notch, where the 
sinister red river broke through; and on 
the other side, another wall as red and 
ghastly, lifting its rent and riven front 
high to serrated crags, formed the far side 
of that great Y-shaped pocket of the 
desert. 

But before the afternoon light failed, 
the travelers rounded the last corner of the 
wall; and Hettie opened her eyes upon a 
scene that seemed one of enchantment. 

A rich, dark green and beautiful oasis 
lay deep down under lofty, precipitous 
walls. On three sides these sky-high walls 
enclosed the oval acres of green, and on the 
other, the sullen river swept by, as sinister 
as its surrounding confines, and slid 
swiftly on into the dark boxlike canyon- 
head, whence floated a bellowing roar of 
waters. 

“Lees Ferry,” announced Raidy, to the 
speechless onlookers. ‘‘An’ the river’s 
low. I was afeard of meltin’ snow up in 
the mountains. There’s the old scow we 
cross in. Wal, wal, if luck ain’t settin’ 
right in the saddle of this Ide outfit!” 


T WAS late July, and the long wagon- 

train journey had ended. The Ides were 
comfortably camped on a running brook in 
a grove of cottonwoods outside the little 
Arizona hamlet of Sunshine, forty miles 
from the larger town of Winthrop. Ben 
had secured a grazing permit for his 
horses on a ranch near by; and while his 
family rested he scoured the ranges ’round 
about in search of a new home. 

After an absence of three days he re- 
turned on the train late one afternoon, to 
descend upon his camp like a whirlwind. 
They ran out to find him surrounded by 
his men, from whom, as Ina eagerly 
called, he broke away. 

“Tve bought my ranch,” he said with 
solemn finality, eying them. 

“Where?” asked Ina, slowly sinking on 
her knees in front of him. 

“Sixty miles from Winthrop, and about 
a hundred from here.” 

“How much land?” 

“A thousand acres. 
around, 


Fine grazing all 
No other ranches near. Ten 


thousand head of cattle. Forty thousand 
dollars! Isn't that a bargain?" 

“Ben, I hope your ranch isn't out there 
—toward those Mongollons," said Hettie, 
pointing across the purple-hazed desert to 
the strange, dark uplands. 

“By George, Hettie, it is! It's right 
under the brakes of the Mongollons. But 
such a beautiful wild country. I couldn't 
resist it!” 

* Didn't you remember what your friend 
the sheriff said about the Mongollons?” 

“I did, honest I did, Hettie,” replied 
Ben hastily. “But, listen! I'll tell you 
all about it. . . . Day before yesterday I 
rode back to Winthrop, after a hard and 
disappointing trip to half a dozen ranches. 
I was pretty discouraged and was coming 
back here pronto. Some horsemen rode 
up to the hotel where I was sitting out in 
front. I’ve got used to seeing these 
Arizonians. They're sure a rangy, hard- 
looking lot. But this outfit struck me as 
one to look twice at. Several of them 
packed two guns. They had fine horses 
and saddles. When they went in to drink 
I asked a cattle man sitting near me who 
and what they were. ‘Wal,’ he said, 'it: 
ain't done in these parts—talkin' aboot 
your neighbors. Sort of onhealthy.’ . . . 


*TIDRESENTLY someone touched me on 

the shoulder. I turned around to see 
one of the riders, a tall fellow, blond and 
good-looking, not so young, but not old, 
either. He had eyes that looked right 
through you; but his manner was easy, 
friendly. ‘Excuse me, sir, he said. ‘Are 
you the Californian who’s lookin’ for a 
ranch?’ 

"*Yes, sir. My name’s Ide,’ I replied, 
‘and I’m not having much luck.’ 

** "They tell me you'rehard to please. But 
Im makin’ bold to ask you personally 
just what kind of ranch you want to buy? 

“So I up and told him just what I was 
looking for. Then he laughed, sort of 
amused, and said, 'My name's Burridge. 
I've got exactly what you want. It suits 
me to sell for cash. That's what they call 
me—Cash Burridge. Suppose you get a 
lawyer, an’ come over to the city hall an’ 
see my title. Then, if it strikes you right, 
I'll take you out to my ranch.’ 

“Well,” went on Ben, reflectively, “Mr. 
Cash Burridge hit me about right. I con- 
sulted a lawyer recommended by the 
hotel man, and we met Burridge at the 
town hall. The title was clean. So I told 
Burridge I'd like a look at his property. 
We started right out in a buckboard 
behind a team of fast horses, and reached 
his ranch before sunset. I'm only going to 
tell you that it was the most beautiful and 
the wildest place I ever saw in my life. 
But the cabins were filthy, tumble-down 
huts. I slept out under the pines. This 
morning I was up before sunrise, and if I 
ever fell in love with anything it's that 
place. Right there I asked Burridge how 
much he wanted. He said fifty thousand. 
I offered forty. He thought it over, and 
took me up. We went back to Winthrop 
and closed the deal, at noon to-day. 

“I’m going to make that the finest 
ranch in Arizona! We'll go out there at 
once and camp, and start building. If I 
don't miss my guess you'll all fall in love 
with it as quickly as I did." 

“T have already, Ben,” was Ina's reply. 
“What you love, I love. Your home is my 
home." 
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“Ben, am I in on this ranch deal with 
you?" asked Hettie gravely. 

“That’s for you to say,” replied Ben. 
“But I believe Ya rather you didn't come 
in, because it's a risk." 

“Then, if Ina has no objection, I'll take 
the risk." 

“So will I. We'll share the risk, and 
together make a grand success of it," said 
Ina, happily. 

Ben hired a guide from Winthrop to 
lead his horses and riders across country 
to the ranch. On the second day the 
wagons made Winthrop, where Burridge 
failed to meet them, as agreed. Ben said 
this was strange, as Burridge was due to 
take his outfit over the better road, and to 
make a count of the cattle. But it was 
not so strange, nor half so illuminating, 
as the glances Ben encountered when he 
mentioned Burridge casually to bystanders 
in Winthrop. 

Whereupon Ben procured another guide, 
a Mexican sheep herder, who guaranteed 
to pilot the heavily-laden wagons safely 
to their destination. 

The four-horse teams made good time 
over the open desert road, reaching the 
brakes, some thirty miles out, by sun- 
down. But the next day tedious travel 
began into an ever-increasingly wild and 
wonderful woodland. The air grew clearer, 
less oppressive, and the heat no longer 
made the shade desirable. Massed foliage, 
like green lace, dark brown, seamed boles 
of pines, patches of sunlight on the white 
grass, the red of a tufted flower, like a stiff 
brush dipped in paint, and golden aisles of 
needles up and down the forest, held for 
Hettie a never-failing delight. 

And about the middle of the second 
afternoon the travelers rode to the edge of 
open, light forest. 

* We're here," shouted Ben, leaping 
down. “California to Arizona! . . . Ina 
—Mother—Blaine—Hettie, get down and 
come in, as these Arizonians say!” 


ETTIE sat under a great spreading 

pine on the edge of one of the level 
benches which sloped down into the open 
sage and cedar country. She had tramped 
around until she was exhausted, and at 
last had found herself on the edge of this 
bench, with fascinated gaze riveted upon 
the view that Ben had raved about. 

“No wonder," whispered Hettie. “If 
there were nothing else—that would be 
enough!” i 

Her position was on the edge of the 
irregular timber line which stretched on 
each side of her, with fringes of the forest 
—here running down to end in straggling, 
lonesome pines, and there skirting the edge 
of the steep benches, as if the greatest of 
landscape gardeners had planted them 
there. And so He had, Hettie thought. 
What majestic pines! How the summer 
wind roared above and back of her, now 
low, now high, deepening upward with the 
denser growth of forest! 

But it was the desert that enchanted 
Hettie. For she doubted not that the edge 
of the bench where she sat was the edge of 
the desert. How soft, how marvelously 
purple and gray, how grandly the slope 
fell for league on league, widening, rolling, 
lengthening, descending down to the 
blazing abyss of sand and rock and can- 
yon. 

Sage and grass in the foreground gave 
that vast valley its softest beauty, its 


infinite charm, its mistiness and brilliance, 
as if drenched with dew. How like troops 
of gteat beasts the isolated green cedars 
and the lonely jutting rocks, some gray, 
others red! This valley was a portal down 
to the dim unknown. On each side it 
swelled to ranges of foothills, themselves 
like trains of colossal camels trooping 
down to drink. They were rounded, soft 
as clouds, gray and pink and faintly green, 
without a tree, a rock to mar their ex- 
quisite gracefulness. 

Every time Hettie moved her absorbed 
gaze from one far point to another, the 
outlines, the colors, the distances, the 
lines of lonely cedars, the winding black 
threads of gullies—all seemed to change, 
to magnify in her sight, to draw upon her 
emotions, and command her to set her 
eyes upon that sublime distance, that 
ethereal blending of hues and forms, that 
stunning mystery of the desert—of the 
magnificent arid zone which gave this 
country its name. 

“I can only look—and learn to wor- 
ship," whispered Hettie, in a rapture. 
“What little I have seen and known! . . . 
Oh, lonely wild land! Oh, Arizona! If you 
shelter Aim my prayer is answered, my 
cup is full!” 


"THE Ides, imbued with Ben's spirit, set 
earnestly to work to wrest a beautiful 
home from this wilderness. 

Two gangs of Mexican laborers were 
put to work clearing and grading a road, 
felling and hauling timber. ‘Teamsters 
from Winthrop made a trip out every 
other day, bringing materials for building. 
Carpenters began to erect Ben’s house, 
which was to bea long one-story structure, 
with log walls, high peaked roofs, wide 
porches. 

Those were busy days. Occasionally 
riders on high-gaited horses rode in, 
watched the work from a distance, looked 
long at Ben’s fine horses, and especially at 
California Red, and then rode away, with- 
out any pretense of friendliness. Old 
Raidy shook his head dubiously at sight of 
these dark mounted men. Apparently, 
they caused no concern to Ben Ide. 

Hettie imagined that she alone divined 
what was going on in her brother’s mind. 
She believed that Ben had deliberately 
chosen this wild spot in a wild range, to 
develop a famous ranch which would 
become a lodestone for cowboys, ranchers, 
cattle men of all types, sheep men, rustlers, 
outlaws, gunmen—through one of whom 
he might locate his lost friend Nevada. 
Hettie was convinced of this, and it 
thrilled her very soul. 

But though many came to look, the 
ranchers along the three hundred miles of 
the Mongollon Plateau were slow to call. 
Nor did Cash Burridge come to count the 
cattle he had sold Ben. This omission 
caused Raidy and the riders from Cali- 
fornia much concern. They began to 
make dark hints round the camp fire, and 
were not particular about who heard them. 

One hot midday, during the noon rest 
hour, while Ben and his family were 
having lunch in the shade of the pines, a 
rider appeared on the road. Arriving at 
the camp quarters, he dismounted and 
hailed the riders in a booming voice: 

“Pm Tom Day, an’ I'm wantin’ to 
mect Mr. Ide!” 

Raidy led him up to Ben, who rose ex- 
pectantly, a smile on his sunburnt face. 


"observed Ben seriously. 


“TIm your nearest neighbor,” said Day. 
* My ranch is over heah, ten miles or so. 
Reckon I'm a little late in callin’.” 

“ Better late than never,” returned Ben, 
with his frank smile. “Meet my family, 
Mr. Day. . . . This is Ina, my wife, and 
this my mother. . . . Hettie, my sister; 
and this is my son, Blaine, who's destined 
to be an Arizona rancher." 

“Wal now, I'm shore glad to meet you- 
all," drawled the visitor, with an accent so 
surely Texan that it made Hettie's heart 
leap. He greeted them all with a quaint 
courtliness that became him well, despite 
his rough, soiled rider's garb. He made 
much of little Blaine, whom evidently he 
had won at first sight. " 

"Reckon I'd like you to show me 
aboot,” said Day to Ben, waving his hand 
toward the benches. 

“TIl be glad to; and I'd like your opin- 
ion on some of my new-fangled ideas," 
Ep Ben. 

"hey strolled awav in earnest conver- 
sation, and did not return until the ex- 
piration of an hour. Whereupon, Hettie 
set lunch for them on the table under the 
fly, after which she repaired to her wagon- 
tent close by. - 

“Ide, the good looks of that sister of 
vours has spread over the range," said 

ay. "Shore, she's a lovely lass, and 
girls are scarce in Arizona. She'll shore 
have these long-legged punchers comin’ 
around moon-eyed!” 

“If they don’t, they're not like my 
California riders,” laughed Ben. 

“Wal, I'll say if them riders of yours 
are as good at makin’ love as they are at 
gossipin’, our Arizona lads won't have 
much chance." 

“Tm afraid my men do talk too much," 
“They brag. 
And I don’t believe bragging will get very 
far in Arizona.” 

* Wal, only so far as makin’ brag good,” 
drawled Day. *'Ide, I reckon I've taken a 
shine to you. It ain't Arizona ways, but 
somebody ought to give you some hunches. 
Reckon Í never had such idee when I rode 
over heah. I was downright curious, but I 
reckon I expected to find you-all dif- 
ferent." 

* Mr. Day, I take that as a compliment, 
and an offer of friendship," returned Ben 
heartily. “I was told in Winthrop to try 
to make friends with you. Lord knows, 
I'm going to need a friend out here.” 


"Y AL, heah's my hand," said Dav; 

“an? I'm shore seein’ vou're not 
such a durned fool as is bein’ gossiped 
over the range." 

“Maybe l am a fool, Day,” returned 
Ben grimly. “But at least I know what 
I’m going to do in the long run.” 

“All right. Thet’s good talk to me. 
Fust off, you are goin’ in for big cattle 
in’? 

s. And horses, too.” 

“Ahuh. You shore have some fine 
stock. Thet Red hoss! Say, he’s grand. 
Reckon you'll have to keep him close, or 
he'll be stolen." 

“That’s bad news. But you encourage 
me to ask questions. Can vou put me onto 
some crack Arizona cowboys? PIL keep 
Ratdy, my foreman, and perhaps another 
of my riders, and send the others home. 
But how am I to know riders who are 
honest. not to mention other qualihica- 
tions?" 
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THE CHRYSLER principle is 
to give clear evidence of being beyond com- 
parison—and that evidence is plain and 
unmistakable in the Chrysler “60”. 


INCOMPARABLE 


Ys / Chrysler “60” is supplyingone miles and more per hour. 
"— ^ ofthe four great markets into 
which the total motor car de- 
mand is divided. 


That, in turn, is an index of its 
characteristically sound design 
andconstruction-fortheChry- 
It was planned by Walter P. sler*60"doesnotmerelydeliver 
Chrysler and his engineers to 60 miles and more per hourin 
deserve—by plainly giving spurts, but if need be would do 
greater value—the greater pro- so for days, weeks and months, 


portion of that market. New elements of power, new 


Like all Chrysler cars, the “60” ^ elements of speed, new ele- 
was given outstanding quali. ments of instant and easy 
ties unusual in cars of its type obedience to the steering 
and class. . &————————, wheel, new elements 


The Chrysler princi- Chrysler performance,long life of smartness, have 


ple is to give clear evi- i»dswlit Roomy luxurious, been brought into the 


denceby performance p sor forbes tee models. class now led by the 
and long hie, of being Paige ne cae AEEA Chrysler “60”. 


hour. Lightning acceleration. 


beyond comparison— i eronony of 22 mis These qualities and 


nd that evidence is ch dbeauty. ificati 
and that evidence it) ori eei qualifications are so 
plain and unmistaK- sler four-wheel hydraulic marked thattheChry- 


e brakes. Oil- filt d air- 
able in the Chrysler cleaner. Full pressure lubrica sler “60” as a car, and 
60". Impulse neutralizer. Manifold its prices as a medium 


heat control. Road levelizers, 


Itis unusual in its class frontandrear. The newlighter of value, proclaim 
in thatits modelnum- sixChrsler60"isthelowes- themselves untouch- 
ber, Chrysler “60”, combinesall thesefinecr ed and unapproached 


features. 


means literally sixty es by any rivalry. 
Five body styles, priced from 51075 to *1295 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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We Offer Men 


a shaving experience 


they ll never forget 


ERE is a shaving cream developed 

to soften your beard at the base, 

right where the razor does its work. It 

is a unique shaving method—different 

in formula; action and result from any- 
thing you have ever known before. 

The name of this product is Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream. It is really shaving 
cream in concentrated form—a super 
water-absorbent. 

And remember, water, not shaving 
cream, is the real softener of your beard. 


It softens tbe beard at tbe base 


In Colgate lather, the bubbles are smaller, 
as the illustrations at the right show. 
This makes possible two important and 
distinct advantages: (1) Small bubbles 
hold more water and much less air; 
they give more points of moisture con- 
tact. (2) They permit greater pene- 
tration into the base of the beard. 

.So that this moisture may soak 
right into the beard, Colgate’s first 
emulsifies and removes the oil film 
that covers every hair. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard—bring 
and hold an abundant supply of water 
in direct contact with the bottom of 
every hair. Thus the entire beard be- 
comes wringing wet—moist and pli- 
able — softened down at the base, 
where the razor does its work. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 147-L, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate's 
Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. 
I enclose 4c. 


ORDINARY LATHER COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre- 
pared under identical 
conditions shows fine 
closely knit texture o 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream lather. Note 
how the small bubbles 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an ordinary 
shaving cream sur- 
rounding single hair. 
Large dark spots are air 
—white areas are water. 
Note how the large 
bubbles hold air in- hold water instead of 
stead of water against air close against the 
the beard. eard. 


In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor — lets it 
glide across your face without catch- 
ing or dragging. And it leaves your 
skin clean, cool and comfortable 
throughout the day. 

Clip the coupon now and let us send 
you a generous sample tube. Once you 
try Colgate's you'll never be satisfied 
with any other. 


In Canada, 
Colgate €? Co., Lid. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 

Montreal 


CO 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


e. the beard 
at the base 


“Son, you're shore askin’ me a question 
that even Franklidge, the boss rancher of 
this country, cain't answer. The honest 
truth is this: Nobody heah knows who's 
a rustler, an' who's not!" 

“Good heavens, Day, you don't mean 
that!" cried Ben, shocked. 

“Wal, I shore do. I know for a fact 
I'm a square cattle man. But there are 
ranchers heah who suspect me, same as I 
suspect them. For this reason: Rustlin’ 
cattle is a mighty big business along the 
three hundred miles of Mongollon Range. 
The country grazes hundreds of thousands 
of haid. Wal, it's great pickin’ fer the 
rustlers. There's the Hash Knife Gang, 
heah fer many years. There's the Pine 
Tree Outfit, which is newer, and wuss. 
An' no honest rancher can name the leader 
of thet outfit. He's shore some one of us 
ranchers, shore as torment. Then there's 
a lot of smaller rustlers, clear down to the 
cowboy who's startin' a herd of his own. 
... Thet, Ide, is the country you've 
come to ranch in." 

“Well, I'm a son-of-a-gun!” ejaculated 
Ben. 

“Shore, you are. I wish I could have 
met you before you laid out so much 
money heah. ow many cattle did 
Burridge sell you?” 


“IMEN thousand head,” replied Ben. “I 

took his word. But at the same time 
I figured if he was a thousand head or so 
shy, I’d be satisfied.” 

“Wal, you figgered good, but not good 
enough,” said Day gruffy. ‘Burridge 
now has half a dozen brands, but bs 
never had no ten thousand, nor eight 
thousand, nor— Nobody could ever tell 
how many haid he ran. He was always 
sellin’ cattle." 

“What do you think of Burridge failing 
to make a count for me? He promised to 
do so at once.” 

“Wal, I don’t like to say what I think. 
But if Burridge shows up.soon an’ makes 
a count, it'll be a good deal more than I 
have any idee he'll do.” 

* He'll not come," said Ben decidedly. 
“Day, there's no doubt in my mind, 
Burridge has cheated me." 

* Wal, don't you say thet to anyone else 
around heah," warned Day. ''Be careful 
what you say, Ide. An’ make your men 
keep their mouths shut. I'll let you have 
two of my boys, an' I can get you an- 
other." 

“That’s good of you, Day," responded 
Ben, with gratitude. “I sure appreciate 
it. I may be able to do you a favor now 
and then, since we're neighbors." 

“Im wonderin’ about somethin’, vet 
there ain’t any sense in me doin’ it.” 

“What?” asked Ben. 

“Shore Burridge didn’t tell you thet I 
had a four-thousand-dollar lien on his 
cattle?" 

“No, he sure didn’t,” returned Ben, 
shortly. 

“Wal, I have. Soon after he come heah, 
let's see—about four years ago, I lent him 
the money. He paid interest for a while, 
then he quit. An' I was after him pretty 
hard when he sold out to you.” 

“That’s pretty bad, Day,” said Ben 
soberly. 

* Wal, I reckon; but don't let it worry 
vou none, so far as I'm concerned. But 
there's wuss. The Hatts have a lien on 
Burridge's stock too." , 
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What Some Users Say: 


“no trouble with our Income Tax Report.” 


“With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan we will 
have no trouble with our IncomeTax Report next March, 
e 


for our books are up-to-date every day. could make an 

Income Tax Report any day in the year with little effort.” 
— Miller and Reiter 

Sandusky, Ohio 


*' —simply a matter of copying.” 
“The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan gives us 
every-day figure information about our business that we 
never had before. This year, for the first time, making 
out an income tax report will be easy. It is simply a matter 
of copying the daily balances we have on our General 
Ledger Accounts onto the Income Tax Report.” 
Standard Builders Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“—always has the figures ready.” 
“It is an easy matter to make out an Income Tax Report 
or a financial statement because Burroughs always has 
the figures ready and all that is necessary is to copy them 
from the ledger sheets onto the report.” 
W. R. Peterson Company 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


'' — iust the information we need.” 

“The Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan has not only 

lessened our labor greatly, but gives the information re- 

quired by the Income Tax laws, and we have discovered 

that the figure-facts this law requires are just the infore 

mation we need to run our business profitably.” 

—H. L. Munn Lumber Company 

lowa 


WBANISHED 


A AXE 


~the Worry of 
Income Tax Ime 


Will next March be a frantic scramble on your part 
for essential figure-facts? Will it mean weeks and days 
of overtime and worry for you? 


With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, your 
incometaxreturnscan be filled in as fast as you can copy 
the balances from the daily profit-and-loss statement. 


This plan not only takes care of your income tax re- 
port more efficiently but also gives you the figure-facts 
every day with which you can definitely control your 
business. You can plan ahead—know when to retrench 
orexpand. Month-end trial balances are eliminated. 
A proved daily balance is instantly available. 


Complete financial statements for your banker can 
be made out as fast as the figures can be read. 
Customers’ statements are ready for mailing on the 
first of the month. Collections are speeded. Cash 
capital is increased. Goodwill is built up ! 


And the Burroughs systems of accounting are adapt- 
able to any kind and size of business. There is a plan 
to exactly meet your special requirements, whatever 
your business. 


Stop guessing. Stop worrying. Banish the worry of 
income tax time. Phone the nearest Burroughs man 
and ask him to show you what Burroughs can do for 
you. Or write us direct. No obligation is incurred. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6583 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


‘Burroughs 


ADDING- BOOKKEEPING~ CALCULATING _AND DTTLING MACHINES 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


WORLD-WIDE 


sales of quality 
cars and trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks 
are sold and serviced in 104 coun- 
tries. The export shipments in 
1925 amounted to 119,632 motor 
vehicles; and the overseas assem- 
bly plants and warehouses of 


General Motors now number 19. 


This vigorous development of 
the world-wide market for a 
complete line of quality cars is 
important to the car buyer. It is 
not only a contribution to inter- 
national prosperity and progress, 
but it also helps to maintain the 
continuous production program 
at the factories, on which low 
prices depend. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose" 


CHEVROLET’ PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


Buick : CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator 


“Well, this is getting thick. Who are 
the Hatts?” 

“Father an’ three sons. There's a girl 
too, pretty young lass, the only decent one 
of a bad lot. They’re backwoodsmen, an’ 
live back in the brakes. Fact is, all the 
rustlers an’ outlaws hole up in these 
brakes, which are rough canyons runnin’ 
down from the Mongollons. Rough they 
are, the hardest goin’ in Arizona. It used 
to be Apache country.” 


“QO BURRIDGE palmed his debts off 
on me? What’s the law in such cases ?"' 
“Wal, I’ve knowed it to come up in 
court more’n once. An’ the buyer had 
to settle. You see, Burridge’s property 
wasn’t really his to sell.” 

“T appreciate that. I should have taken 
time to inquire. But he struck me right.” 

“Shore. He did the same to me, an’ I’m 
an old-timer.” 

“What in thunder will I do, Day? I 
don't mean about the liens. I'll have to 
settle them, soon as they are proven. But 
this deal shows up more complicated 
every day. How many cattle do I actually 
own? Where are they? How shall I go 
about safeguarding what I do own?” 

“Son, the Lord himself couldn't an- 
swer them questions," replied the rancher, 
with his booming laugh. ‘But I reckon 
the case ain't so bad thet we'll have to 
take to drink aboot it. I'll ride over with 
these boys I'm gettin’ you, say, week to- 
day. Meanwhile, I'll do a lot of thinkin’. 
Probably by thet time Elam Hatt will 
have seen you. I heerd he was comin', so 
look out fer him. There'll be ranchers 
callin' on you, too, an' some of them will 
talk deals. Go slow. Don't offend, but 
don't go in anythin’ without consultin' 
me. And my advice is, don't tell your 
wimmin-folks." 

“ But I should tell vou my sister Hettie 
is in on this deal with me—" 

“Thet big-eyed lass! Wal, wal! Thet 
lass—handsome an’ rich! Golly, some 
cow-puncher is shore goin’ to fall into 
heaven. I wish I was a youngster! Reckon 
as it is, I'll have to pick out the best feller 
heahaboots fer her.” 

“I’m advising you now,” laughed Ben. 
“Don’t try that with Hettie, if you want 
her to like you. But there’s one more 
thing I—I nearly forgot,” he added, with 
hesitation and change of tone. “You 
must know everybodv in Arizona?" 

* Lord no, son. Why, Arizona is 'most 
as big as the rest of the United States. 
But I'm well acquainted all through heah.” 

“Did you ever know or hear of a—a 
fellow who—who went by the name of — 
Nevada?" : 

Ben's voice shookya little, and that 
tremor was communicated poignantly to 
Hettie, who sat listening in her tent. 

“Nevada?” queried Day thoughtfully. 

“Yes, Nevada. It was a nickname, of 
course. I never knew his—this fellow’s 
other name.” 

“Humph. Somebody who did you a 
bad tum?” 

“No, indeed. I—reckon it was the 
other way.” 

“Wal, I’m sorry. Nevada? No, I 
never heerd thet handle on a feller in my 
life. I’ve a good memory fer names. I've 
knowed a heap of Arizonies in my time, 


lan’ Texas Jacks, and Colorado some- 
$ 3 
_thin’s or other. But no Nevada!’ 


(To be continued) 
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Asking merely for Light; Medium? or Heavy " 
oil never assures accurate lubrication. Progres- 


sive dealers prefer to supply: 


n SA 


The Mobiloil chart equips dealers to offer exact 


lubrication for any car made. 
For Example: 


orl 


FORD. 
Use Mobiloil “E” 


Mobiloil **A" in summer; 
the ycar round. 


Arctic in winter. 


FRANKLIN 
Mobiloil “BB” the year round. 


a nearby Mobiloil dealer can sup- 
ply you with the correct oil. The 
complete Mobiloil Chart which 
guides him is approved by 609 
makers of automobiles ànd other 
automotive equipment. And no 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for dp 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger other oil 1S SO generally used by 


cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- automobile engineers and execu- 


low, are Mobiloil “E,” Mobiloil Arctic (*Arc.") iv iloi 
Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.” tives as Mobiloil. 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- l'oday 3 out of every 4 motor- 
tures from 329 F (freezing? to 09 F (zero) prevail. bm esrb e > - ale 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except IStS W ho buy oil by name ask for 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil ** E"). Mobiloil. For 6o vears the V acu- 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete . = < ins 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. um Oil Company has specialized 
in the production of fine lubri- 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
cants. 


PASSENGER Think it over. Better still, go 


PASSENGER g Vie-[st|-« E " 
E|S|E|S 3 «yes 
pa ElElelelels to the Mobiloil dealer the next 
als A|z j |2 > 
á AS time you have your crankcase 
Bud A Chest dae lal cas Paes drained and refilled. 
Cadillac A A A A 
Chandler A A A 
Chevrolet Arc Arc 
Chrysler 4 A Arc A 
Chrysler 6 A A A 
Dodge Brothers A Arc| A 
Essex A Arc A 
Ford E|E|E 
Franklin BB BB] BB 
Hudson A [Arc | A 
Hüpmobile A Arc.| A 
Jewett A Arc A 
Maxwell A 
Nash A Ar A 
Oakland A Arc A 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6 A Arc A 
Overland A [Arc A 
X Packard 6 A Are] A 
Packard 8 A Ar A 
Paige A ‘Are. JAre 
Reo A Are A 
Star A ‘Are A 
Studebaker A Arc A 
Velie A Ar A 
a Willys-Knight 4 B Ar B 
—2 Willys-Knight 6. | A [Are | A 


VA C U U M O I L C O M PA N Y MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 


Detroit, "Pittsburgh, -AGnneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas. 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Powders won't fill these 


5 AFTER-SHAVING NEEDS 


This new way will 
— every time! 


AQUA VELvA was made to do 
for the freshly shaven face 
what powders never can do. 
Powders blot up moisture and 
leave the skin dry. But Aqua 
Velva conserves the natural 
moisture of the skin, keeping 
it flexible and well conditioned. 


5 important things 
Aqua Velva does for any face 


First: It makes your face feel sharply 
alive. 


Second: It instantly gives first aid to 
each tiny cut or scrape. 


| 
| 
H 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 


The J. B. Williams Co. Dept. 112, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address; 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Third: It leaves a keen, masculine 
fragrance. 

Fourth; It protects your skin against 
wind and cold. 

Fifth: It conserves the needed natu- 
ral moisture in your skin. (Powder 
absorbs this necessary moisture— 
leaves the skin dry.) Aqua Velva 
keeps your face comfortable all day 
long—just as Williams Shaving 
Cream eaves it. 

The large 5-ounce bottle of 

Aqua Velva costs șoc (6oc in 

Canada). By mail, postpaid, 

on receipt of price if your 

dealer is out of it. 

The coupon below will bring 
you—free—a_ generous trial 
bottle of Aqua Velva. Send 
for it—NOW. 


CPree trial Bottle 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


Amer. 12-26 


Ramona Clears 


the Air 


[(Continued from page 51) 


Do hurry, Uncle Daniel. I—I am burst- 
ing!” 

"Get a move on, Danny,” said Phil with 
understanding. “Don’t you see that the 
kid's about to throw a fit?" 

“I am not," denied Ramona indig- 


| nantly; “but if I have one be sure and 


take off my new dress before you put’ me 
in hot water. They put people in hot 
water for fits. Aunt Dolofer s last baby 
had one, so I know. Now—look!” 

They obeyed. They exclaimed over 
each treasure displayed by the proud 
possessor. “‘And I have saved the best 
for the last,” Ramona exulted, and drew 
a hat box from beneath the bed. Her 
fingers shook as she lifted a hat of finest 
straw adorned with tiny rosebuds. Al- 
most in awe, she set it upon her soft dark 
curls, and raised an expectant face to the 
two men. They had not known before 
that their niece was a raving beauty. 

“ My soul!" breathed Phil; “if a hat can 
do all that you'll be going into the movies 
at sixteen! That is some hat, Ramona; 
but I fear it cost your worthy uncle a 
year's salary. That's the hat that broke 
the bank at Monte Carlo, believe me!" 

* You need not worry, Uncle Daniel," 
replied! Ramona. “The hat was a present 
from my Aunt Sylvia." 

“Your what?” came in unison from the 
uncles. 

Ramona was removing the hat and 
putting it carefully away. 

“T asked if I might not call her that,” 
she explained seriously; “and she decided 
to let me, though she said that her friend 
Mrs. Grundy would be horrified.” 

“My soul!" breathed Phil again, cast- 
ing a sideways glance upon his brother, 
who was beyond speech. 

* Aunt Sylvia says," went on the little 
girl, “that if it wasn't for Mrs. Grundy 
she would do lots of interesting things. 
She wanted like anything to stay to 
dinner and show you all my clothes; but 
she said that if she did it Mrs. Grundy 
would never forgive her. The old lady is 
a friend of the family, so she couldn't 
offend her. She said if it wasn't for Mrs. 
Grundy she would get you a hat, too, 
Uncle Danny. She says that yours is a 
disgrace to the—the faculty." 

Phil roared, while the professor picked 
up his hat, regarding it critically. “I'd 
hoped," he said, "that it would go a sec- 
ond season; but I guess she's right." 


“WJ OU look hot, Uncle Dan," remarked 
Ramona. “I wish you could have 
had the treat Aunt Sylvia gave me. It 
was ice cream with strawberries on top." 
“ Another extravagance!” groaned Phil. 
“You'd better not let this child associate 
too intimately with the idle rich, Danny. 
We can't live up to 'em." 

“I suppose it would be crazy to think 
we could," answered the professor, his 
face clouding. He seemed to be talking to 
himself; but the little girl was listening 
intently, and a few days later, when she 
was having the promised ride in "the 
little glass house," she asked thoughtfully, 
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A Word in Season’ 


When a woman's holiday activities 
have the added comfort of safe, care- 
free motoring, she conserves time and 
energy for the crowded days—and the 
festive season takes on new joys. 


It is largely this matter of Safety 
which makesFirestone Full-Size Gum- 
Dipped Balloons so popular with the 
woman who drives. On snowy hills, or 
slippery streets—on any treacherous 
footing she knows the safety angles 
of the broad tread will hold the car 
true in its course. 
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Th 
of Quali 


—Safety! 


The instant response of the tires makes 
driving much simpler especiallyin traf- 
fic; her nerves are relaxed, confidence 
unshaken—she enjoys a more restful 
ride. The famous extra process of Gum- 
Dipping also insures long mileage with 
freedom from mishap and delay. 


With woman’s loyalty toward these 
things which serve her well, she who 
has enjoyed these benefits will insist 
on Gum-Dipped Balloons ever after. 
Your Firestone Dealer will be glad to 
call and fully explain their advantages. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER.. 
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“I Wanted to Smile Right Back...’ 


“I knew he meant it when he told me I danced beauti- 
fully. I just wanted to smile right back and say some- 


thing nice to him, too. But 


* 00k * 


Don't ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use Colgate’s. 
. . . and flash a happy smile. 


Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream will asks your tecth 
glisten gloriously. It will whiten them and bring oùtall 
their natural beauty. Buteven moreimportant . . . it 
will help keep your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate's penetrates every place where it is possible for 
germs and food particles to collect. It loosens these 
impurities at once. Then it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs can't 
lurk in the warm, dark interior of your mouth when 
you use Colgate's regularly. 


And you'll like the taste priced right, too. 


COLGATE & CO. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Aunt Sylvia, what, please, is the idle 
rich?” 

The lady smiled, as she was apt to 
smile at Ramona’s questions. 

“The idle rich are—well—they are use- 
less people, Ramona. The world would 
be better off without them.” 

“But you are one!" exclaimed Ra- 
mona, BE en 

"I? Whoever said so?” 

“My uncle Dan; and his eyes looked 
sorry. 

Very nearly, the lady collided with the 
curb. Ramona, glancing up, was sur- 
prised at her expression. She looked as if 
something terrible had happened. After 
a minute she said bitterly, “So that's what 
Dan Cleever thinks of me!” 

"He thinks you are beautiful," as- 
serted Ramona warmly, and the little 
gl ass house wabbled unsteadily again. 

“He said so; and he has bought a new hat 
because you wanted it.’ 


"THE lady laughed then, but it was a 
queer little laugh, as if it came out 
against her will. “I am sorry to have put 
him to that expense," she replied coldly. 

“Yes,” said Ramona, “for I could have 
cleaned his old one with lemon juice, the 

way Aunt Dolores cleaned my uncle 
Manuelo’s. I told him so, but he said that 
your word was—law.”” 

“You have an excellent memory for 
conversations,” smiled the lady. Her face 
brightened; and then she sighed. ‘‘ There 
are times, Ramona, when I wish my grand- 
father had left his money to the Hotten- 
tots.” 

“That is a queer name,” said Ramona 
quietly. “I must remember it. Are the 
Hottentots then, friends of your family, 
like Mrs. Grundy?” 

“Oh, Ramona Sedillo!” laughed the 
lady, “you are just—priceless! No, my 
dear, we are not intimate with the Hotten- 
tots, and I doubt if those worthy people 
ever heard of Mrs. Grundy.” 

“They are lucky then,” asserted Ra- 
mona; and the lady replied, “They are. 
There are moments, Ramona, when I am 
sure that Mrs. Grundy has spoiled my 
life. I am thirty-two years old." 

Just why Mrs. Grundy was responsible 
for this great age, Ramona could not see, 
but she said politely, “ You do not look it. 
My aunt Dolores 1s only thirty-one and 
has lost two teeth. But you are beautiful 
as a flapper, Aunt Sylvia, and -your 
clothes are wonderful." 

“You are very comforting, my dear; 
but would you mind walking from the 
corner? I see that your uncle Dan is 
home, and I am late to lunch." 

“T do not mind; only my uncle Daniel 
will be sorry. I think he is waiting for you 
on the steps.’ 

“He is not the only one who has waited 
in vain," replied Aunt Sylvia, her voice 
cold again; and she did not even wave to 
the disappointed professor on the porch. 

It was a warm night, and for some rea- 
son Ramona could not sleep. At last she 
arose to get a drink of water, and saw that 
Uncle Dan was on the porch alone. He 
was resting his head in qs hands as if it 
ached, but at the soft pad of Ramona's 
small feet he smiled. 

“You ought to be asleep, honey," he 
said. 

“I know,” answered Ramona, climbing 
into his lap; “but I got to worrying. . . . 


‘Gave HER cA 
HOOVER AND 
YOU GIVE HER 
THE CBEST” 


ul 

Mecause only the Hoover 
y brings to the care of rugs and carpet- 
| ings “PostT1VE AGITATION-*- the 


latest and the greatest triumph of 
e home-cleaning science * + + 


N The "HOOVER Ad 


It BEATS... as it Sweeps | as it Cleans E. 
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For Thirty-Five Years This Great School 


Has Been Helping 


Men to Succeed 


in Business and in Life 


The merit of its instruction and a sincere desire to serve 
have made possible tbe enrolment of 3,400,000 students 


THE International Correspondence 
Schools were founded at Scranton on 
October 16, 1891—more than thirty- 
five years ago. 

That was the birth of the idea of 
correspondence instruction. That was 
the beginning of a new method of 
training that has since become an in- 
dispensable part of the educational 
program of the nation. 

Any institution that survives the 
storm and stress of thirty-five years 
and shows increasing vitality with the 
passing of each milestone must have in 
it the chief essential of success in any 
enterprise or individual merit! 

Back of this remarkable record of 
achievement, there looms a sturdy and 
heroic figure—the successful I. C. S. 
student. He abounds in every city, 
town, village and hamlet in the whole 
land. He is the product of the 


“University of the Night” and the real 
reason for its survival and increasing 
success. At the head of industrial es- 
tablishments, in the field, in the office, 
on the firing line, and on the staff, 
each at his task intent, he is uncon- 
sciously the accelerator and the motive 
power of the progress of the I. C. S. 

Half of all the students erirolled 
by the International Correspondence 
Schools are guided to our doors by 
his experienced and helpful hand, while 
the other half are inspired to enter 
our portals by the sheer force of his 
example. 

'To these men and women, who are 
among the leaders in business and in- 
dustry today, we dedicate this 35th 
anniversary of their alma mater. For 
them, the I. C. S. was founded. Be- 
cause of them, it has become the largest 
correspondence school in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAIL THE COUPON 


FOR 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


qualify for the position or in the subject before 


O Bookkeeping 
Private Secretary 


Business Management 

Industrial Management 
C) Personnel Organization 
O)Traffic Management 
[] Business Law 
(J Banking and Banking Law 
O Accountancy (including C. P. A.) 
L] Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Spanish 
French 
Salesmanship 
Advertising 


Electric Lighting 

Mechanical Engineer 

Mechanical Draftsman 
L]Machine Shop Practice 
(JRailroad Positions 


Electrical Engineering 
Metallurgy 


[] Radio 
Fari 


[jGas Engine Operating 
OCivil Engineer 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 7458-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Correspondence 
}Show Card Lettering 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Surveying and Mapping 


Steam Engineering () Chemistry 
Blueprint Reading 


Ol Contractor and Builder 
O Architectural Draftsman 


which I have marked an X: 


OStenography and Typing 
JGood English 

JCivil Service 

JRallway Mail Clerk 

-] Common School Subjects 
J Hirh School Subjects 
Illustrating 

}Cartoonlog 


M Concrete Bullder 
[structural Engineer 

O Pharmacy 
( Automobile Work 

O Airplane Engines 


O Navigation 
[] Agriculture and Poultry 
D) Mathematics 


Uncle Dan, I—I do not think Aunt Sylvia 
is the idle rich.” 

The professor started. ‘Well! I should 
say not! Whoever said she was?” 

“You did, or maybe Uncle Phil, the day 
she bought my lovely clothes.” 

“ And you told her that?” 

Ramona nodded. “But I think, Uncle 
Dan, you were mistaken. She said she 
wished her grandpa had given his money 
to the Hottentots. It is a queer name, 
isn’t it?" 

“Great Scott!” said the professor. He 
knew now why Sylvia MacTavish had not 
waved a greeting. “The idle rich!” he 
exploded. “What a horrible thing to say 
of a girl like Sylvia. What must she 
think of me?” 

“She did not. say,” answered Ramona; 
“but I know that she likes you, Uncle 
Dan, for she would like to cuddle with 
you. 

The professor set his niece on her two 
small feet, and looked at her. “You must 
be dreaming,” he said severely. ‘Sylvia 
MacTavish could not possibly have said 
a thing like that.” 

* But she did,” persisted the little girl. 
“It was the day she took the candlesticks. 
She said that to cuddle with you would be 
delightful." 

“I wonder if my mind is wandering," 
said the professor dazedly; and added, 
"You must go up to bed Ramona. 
Graduation is only two days off and I've 
lots to do." 

What he did, however, was nothing 
connected w:*h graduation. In the morn- 
ing he handed Ramona a letter, with in- 
structions to take it to Miss MacTavish. 
Miss MacTavish opened it with Ramona 
watching. What she read was: 


ILU 


I never said you were one of the idle rich. 
dear Sylvia. That was merely some idiotic non- 
sense on the part of my fool brother. Please for- 
give us by braving the displeasure of your 
friend Mrs. Grundy and having supper with us 
to-night. Isn’t Ramona sufficient chaperon? 

Yours ever, Dan. 


“Is there an answer?” questioned the 
little girl. “I could carry 1t for you and 
save a stamp.” 

“That is very thoughtful of you,” re- 
plied her adopted aunt; “but a letter is 
not necessary. You may tell your uncle 
that I appreciate his invitation, but as 
Mrs. Grundy is dining with me to-night 
it will be impossible for me to accept it." 

“It is strange," said Ramona, “that you 
see so much of a person that you dislike." 

The lady smiled; at least, her lips tried 
to smile, but didn't quite succeed, as she 
replied, “She is merely a refuge, Ramona, 
to whom I take my hurts." 

* [t would be nicer to take them to my 
uncle Dan,” advised the little girl. ‘He 
is so comforting!” 


T SEEMED to Ramona that her uncle 

ate very little dinner. She gave him the 
message when he came in, and though he 
had brought home some beautiful pink 
roses, he forgot them immediately, and 
laid them down in the hot sun. 

“Tt is a sin to pick flowers and let them 
die," Ramona reproved him as she res- 
cued them. 

The meal was rather silent. Even Uncle 
Phil seemed to feel the surrounding gloom; 
and it was plain that Uncle Dan was 
worried. This worried Ramona. 
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"—even for lazy people" 


TOOTH: PASTE 


-- easy to use 
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Official Governmenr~ 
Observatory Awards 


U. S. Naval Observatory, 


M pur you received a Longines Watch—the 
gift of someone dear to you. Would you not 
be thrilled by its exquisite beauty, by the know- 
ledge that actual government observatory tests 
have proved Longines the most accurate watch 
in the world? «» Whether a watch is a lovely 
piece of jewelry to you or an accurate timepiece 
that regulates your life, you will find no better, 
no more appropriate gift than a Longines. «» Ask 

the fine jeweler to show you Longines—to tell received first prize of series, du- 
you of their world-wide reputation. Or write to us [AH tempi sek 1923 and 
for name of the Longines Jeweler nearest you Kit Taddington Corres 
and booklet showing styles and prices. 


Washington, D. C.—Since 
1916 more Longines passed and 
were accepted than all other 
competing watches combined. 
The official watch for U. S. 
Naval Torpedo Boat Service. 

Neuchatel Observatory, Switz- 
erland— During 1924 and 1925, 
21 first prizes. Since 1905, 397 
awards. 

Geneva Observatory, Switzer- 
land—In 1925 Longines again 


curacy Contests since 1910(1918 
year’s record for the best per- 
formance). Since 1919 every 
Longines Watch submitted 
passed trial with mention “‘es- 
pecially good.” 

Since 1878 highest awards at all 
International Exhibitions. 


A. WITTNAUER CO. 


Established 1866 
Chicago 


New York Montreal Geneva 


WATCH 


No. 163 —Gold 
Filled, $45. 14 kt. 
Green or White 
Gold, $100. Others 
$35 to $3500. 


No. 162—Men's Strap 
Watch — Gold Filled, $60. 
14 kt. Green or White Gold, 


100. 
Others $25 to $500. 


No. 159— 18. kt. White 


Gold. $100 
Others $35 to $5000. 


“T wish there was a baby to mind," she 
told herself, after Dan and Phil had gone. 
“Babies are company, even if they are 
heavy. I guess I'll clean the silver candle- 
sticks.” 

Because the house seemed lonely she 
carried the silver polish outdoors, and was 
soon absorbed. Time passed. She was 
just finishing the task when to her joy she 
saw the beautiful lady coming in the gate. 
She carried a basket, and had on a won- 
derful pink gown. The child’s serious 
little face broke into smiles. 

“Have you come to see me?” 

The beautiful lady gave a cautious 
glance around, and answered, "I have 
come to supper." 

“Oh, goody!” exqlaimed Ramona. **But 
what has become of Mrs. Grundy?” 

Miss MacTavish smothered a smile. 
“Mrs. Grundy is dead,” she announced 
solemnly. 

"Dead!" echoed Ramona as they 
stepped inside. "It was very sudden, 
wasn't it? My uncle Manuclo's father 
went that way, without pain or sickness. 
It is sad to die, even for a disagreeable 
person like Mrs. Grundy; but I am glad 
you can come to supper. Perhaps now my 
uncle Dan will se^ 

* Has he stopped smiling?" questioned 
the lady, taking a pink apron from the 
basket. 

“Something is worrying him,” said the 
little girl. “Is our supper in the basket, 
Aunt Sylvia? You have brought a lot, and 
Uncle Phil, who eats the most, will not be 
here. He has gone on a picnic with the 
co-eds.” 

“Shades of my grandmothers!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Sylvia. “I was counting on 
Phil. It is fortunate that Mrs. Grundy 
has passed away!” 

Then things happened. A snowy cloth 
was spread on the table in the living- 
room. Uncle Dan’s roses were put to use, 
and the shining candlesticks. Coffee was 
sending forth its fragrance when Ramona 
cried, “Here’s Uncle Dan!” 


HERE he was—in the kitchen—not 

four feet off. Sylvia MacTavish turned 
about. Her cheeks were pinker than her 
gown. She said, a funny little smile in her 
eyes, "I am taking frightful liberties with 
your kitchen, Profesia. Cleever.” 

“What are you doing?” he asked, be- 
wildered. 

“She has come to supper,” spoke up 
Ramona. “Mrs. Grundy is dead, quite 
suddenly, like my uncle Manuelo’s father. 
Shall you send flowers to the funeral, 
Aunt Sylvia? My aunt Dolores says that, 
even if you have disliked a person, it is 
kind to send flowers when they are 
buried.” 

Professor Cleever gave forth a sound as 
if he were choking. 

“We will send bushels of flowers," he 
promised; then turned to the beautiful 
lady. “Sylvia,” he said gently, “of course 
you know I never said a word about the 
idle rich. Of course you know that to me 
you have always been—" 

“Been what?" she questioned as he 
paused. 

“You know," said the professor, and 
swallowed. 

“I am not a mind reader," retorted 
Miss MacTavish coldly. 

“ Does it take a mind reader to see that 
I love you?" burst from Professor Dan. 
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Getting On in Health 


Thousands have succeeded in banishing 
their ills through the aid 
of one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 


food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin— banish the poisons 
of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 

_ hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann's Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. f 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. J-35 


The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 
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E I WAS RUN DOWN and being a fancy dancer 
and in need of all the strength possible I started 


a year ago to eat three cakes of Fleischmann's “I HAD SEVERE INTESTINAL 
Yeast a day. Since then I have had the best of PAINS AND GAS. I have been a 
health.” EsrELLE (Miskova) Doyen, 


chauffeur for twenty years and sitting 
in a car for ten or twelve hours a day 
without getting any exercise finally 
told on my system. In this plight I 
took Fleischmann's Yeast. In two 
months I was a different person. I was 
entirely well.” 
R. S. Burnwoop, Venice, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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| “IHAD SICK HEADACHES BROUGHT ON 
BY INDIGESTION. A doctor advised Yeast. 
I have now been free from headaches for several 
months, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Epwarp A. Sprout, Denver, Colo. 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


— . aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. — EE 
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Are you still 
wondering RR 


No LONGER need you poise your pencil over those masculine 
names on your Christmas list. Just write "Simmons Chain." 
Any man will be pleased to receive one. Regardless of how 
many watch chains he has, the need of changing them for 
various occasions is just as important as wearing new cravats 
or different suits of clothes. 

Simmons Chains are made in many different styles and 
designs. Whether the recipient-to-be is a professional man, 
business man, mechanic, farmer, railroad man or student — 
whether he is young or old —ultra-modern or conservative — 
there is a Simmons Chain to suit. And our patented process 
of drawing gold, green gold, white gold or Platinumgold 
over a stout base metal insures vears of faithful service. 

Don't forget that Simmons Watch and Flexible Bracelets 
are ideal gifts for the ladies. ‘Their exquisite designs are 
irresistible to the feminine eye. 

Ask your jeweler to show you his assortment of Simmons 
Chains and Bracelets. Four styles of chains to choose from— 
many different link designs. Prices $4 to $15. R. F. Simmons 
Company, Attleboro, Mass.; 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City; 10 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; Jack W. Lees, 
95 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario. 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


No. 27506'% No, 27392. 

White gold Green and 

filled Dick- white gold 

ens Chain. filled Walde- 
Ds 


Price $11.00. 


mar Chain, 


Price $9.00. 
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“I thought everyone knew it. I thought—” 

“Ramona,” interrupted the beautiful 
lady, “will you skip over to the store for a 
jar of cream?” And as the child vanished 
she said quietly, “Oh, Dan Cleever, I 
think you're the dumbest man alive! Only 
three words. Why didn't you say them 
ten years ago?" 

“You know why," he answered humbly. 
“At first I had all the load I could carry. I 
knew it would be years before Phil could 
do his share—and then there was Julia. 
Nobody knows what those two years of 
Julia did to me." 

“I know,” said Sylvia MacTavish, and 
put a tender hand to the gray hair at his 
temples. Dan caught the hand, holding it 
in his as he went on: ` 

“And then you suddenly had all that 
money. It was the last straw, Sylvia. It 
made me feel a—a pauper. But I’d meant 
to tell you just the same, dear, now Phil 
can look after himself. I'd made up mv 
mind to pocket my silly pride and tell 
you . . . and then Ramona was sprung 
on me. It didn't—doesn't, I mean, seem 
quie fair to you to ask you to bring up 

amona!” 

“Not fair? Oh, Dan, what a queer 
mind you have! Don’t you know that to 
a woman with even a spark of mother 
instinct, it would be joy to bring up a 
precious little girl like Ramona?" 

"You—you mean that?” gasped the 
professor, squeezing her hand so hard that 
it really hurt. “You honestly mean that, 
Sylvia MacTavish?" 


RAMONAS beautiful lady drew away 
her hand. She deliberately turned her 
back on Professor Cleever and went to 
the window. Then she spoke: 

“It is absurd—absolutely—for you to 
ask. Of course I mean it! Don't you see 
that if Ramona hadn't—well—cleared the 
air for me, I'd never have gone so far? 
But you expect too much of me, Dan. 
Here I have murdered Mrs. Grundy, and 
almost forced you to say you love me; but 
I refuse to go one step further. And un- 
less you kiss me within fifteen seconds, I 
shall walk out of that door—out of your 
life, and—” 

Miss MacTavish never finished her 
sentence. 

It was ten minutes later that Ramona 
came in quietly, and sniffed the air. 

“Here is the cream,” she said, laying 
the jar upon the table, “and I am late 
because I stopped to play with a darling 
little puppy. Have you forgotten the 
coffee, Aunt Sylvia? It is boiling over.” 
She went to the stove and with small, 
capable fingers pushed back the coffee pot 
before she added, "Didn't I tell you that 
my uncle Dan had a nice lap?” 


“DOT and Will Find Out What It 
Means to Be Rich" is one of the 
most delightful stories Fannie Kil- 
bourne has yet written about this 
young couple and their friends. The 
story takes place on Christmas Eve— 
just about the time you will be read- 
ing it next month. You would enjoy 
this latest adventure of Dot and her 
crowd at any time in the year, but it 
will have additional meaning at the 
holiday season, when so many of you 


the Linke ar d Price $7 (^0 7 | find yourselves overrun with social 
tutes: onlacpad: firiee t /4. | duties, just as Dot found herself. 


The new Tonneau 
model wrist watch 
for women. Ham- 
ilton Wrist Watch- 
es come in silk rib- 
bon models and 
strap models. 
Cases are plain or 
engraved in white 
or green gold. 14k 
and filled. Prices 
$48 and $6o. 
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The Hamilton 
Strap Watch for 
men. Square 
Model. A time- 
piece of remark- 
able convenience 
plus Hamilton ac- 
curacy. Green or 
white gold. 14k or 
gold filled. Leath- 
er strap and lu- 
minous dial. 
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Prices $5sand$85. 


The Gift of Gifts... A WATCH 
The watch to give....a Hamilton 


C ERE is one gift that makes the giving more than a pretty 
custom, more than a holiday habit— it is a fine watch. 
The Hamilton is more than a beautiful watch. It is known 
the world over for accuracy. For years America's fastest, most 
famous trains have been timed by the Hamilton. That accu- 
racy, demanded by the modern railroad, will be appreciated by 
those you wish to honor with your gift. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the many beautiful Hamilton 
models. He has Hamilton pocket watches and strap watches 
for men, and wrist watches for women. 

We have prepared two very useful booklets, **The Care of 
Your Watch" and “The Timekeeper." We will gladly send 
both on request. Address Hamilton Watch Company, 883 
Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 


Hamilton 
B eae 1l atch 


J THE “IRVING” 
5 © 7 Case of 14k gold filled—green 


€ qq or white; dial shown, ^ * 
" i » $68.00 $ "WA 
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Tobacco Pouch. 


GOOD friend, 
dad, brother, 
or "best beau"—if he smokes 
give him a Locxtitez. It’s an 
ideal Christmas gift. Every 
smoker needs one. 

In oilsilk, or in many fine 
leathers, you can get just the 
pouch you want. Made with 
the Hookless Fastener—opens 
and closes with a Z-z-zip: 

Lies flat in the pocket and 
keeps the pocket clean. Easy 
to use and keeps tobacco right. 
$1.00andup wherever smokers' 
articles are sold. Do your 
Christmas shopping easily and 
buy LockrirEs today. 


THE LOCKTITE CO, INC. 
A Gloversville, N. Y. 


r= 


Gor the 
Cigarette Smoker 
—the Locktite Ciga- 
rette Case that holds 
a full package of 20, 


straight and fresh to 
the last one. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME e 99 
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Cigarette Case 


When the Flooded Mississippi Rushes 


Downward to the Sea 
(Continued from page 55) 


“We drove two-by-four posts into the 
top of the embankment and then boxed 
them in with one-by-twelve planking, 
tying the whole thing together with tele- 
phone wire. We found an old farm four 
miles up the river that was about one foot 
above the flood, and thus could provide 
dry earth. We bought the farm, dug it up 
with one of the excavating raté, 
towed the earth in barges to the danger 
point, and filled in the top of the dyke. 

“The flood kept rising; but our dyke 
held. We had added more than 2,500 
sacks of earth, two bargeloads of rock, and 
more than 90,000 cubic yards of loose 
earth. Freezing weather had added its 
hardships to those created by high water, 
and by March we were praying for a 
respite. 


"BUT the Mississippi was not through. 
Suddenly the main levee at Buckridge, 
Louisiana, eighty miles above us, blew out 
under the pressure of this bloated river. It 
opened a gap 3,000 feet wide, through 
which the water simply roared like 
Niagara. It flooded three parishes, sent 

eople scurrying from the lowlands to the 
Pills, and threw upon Uncle Sam the job of 
feeding and clothing thousands of refu- 
gees. 

“We were ordered by the district 
engineer in New Orleans to mobilize every 
unit, proceed immediately to Buckridge, 
and close the gap before a second rise came 
through. And we went, with as much 
speed as we could make towing our heavy 
equipment against the current. 

“Tt was a cold, windy night when we 
reached the vicinity of Buckridge, dark as 
a mine; and as our boat churned labor- 
iously up-stream, we heard blood-curdling 
screams from the direction of the levee. 
We had picked up some refugees en route, 
taking them off he tops of floating houses 
and drifting logs, and apparently here was 
another one. We swung the searchlight 
around, and there was a negro woman, 
wildly gesticulating and screeching in fear 
lest we should pass her. The flood had 
stripped her of everything, and she was 
marooned on top of the levee—which, by 
the way, is generally the safest place of 
refuge in a flood, because it is usually the 
highest ground. 

“We dropped the gangplank and let her 
aboard, and she went back to the kitchen 
of the quarter-boat, where she clothed 
herself temporarily in some old gunny 
sacks. That woman stayed in that 
kitchen four years. She was one of the 
finest cooks we ever had, and I reckon 
Uncle Sam never had a more grateful 
creature on his pay roll. 

“The nearest to the crevasse that we 
could float our machines was a point six 
miles below Buckridge. We unloaded 
them there across the top of the levee, and 
then started one of the most dramatic 
races against high water in the history of 
the valley. 

“The problem was to close that 3,000- 
foot gap before the river took a second 
rise—and a second rise was a certainty. 


We couldn't hope to do it with hand labor. 
The only way we could fill the crevasse in 
time to do any good was by using excavat- 
ing machines, which could scoop up many 
cubic yards of earth at a time and dump 
them with one motion where the earth was 
needed. 

“Twelve hundred men, divided in shifts 
of eight hours each, were used to man the 
machines in this six-mile race across 
recently overflowed farm land. By con- 
tinual tracking day and night, the crevasse 
was reached in eight days. 

“Eight days to go s'x miles may seem 
the speed of a tortoise. But when you 
page ne that each machine weighed two 
hundred tons, that it had to lay its own 
tracks over muddy, soggy land, and propel 
itself, picking up each section oberack after 
it had parted EEA any engineer will 
tell you that was speed. The water from 
the crevasse was frequently only fifty or 
a hundred feet ahead of us, receding all 
the time, and frequently we were working 
in one or two feet of mud. 

“A clean-up gang of fifty men traveled 
ahead of the machines, gathering up the 
carcasses of drowned live stock. In some 
cases I saw them removing these animals 
from the limbs of trees, where they had 
been swept in the overflow, and left high 
and dry after the flood receded. 

“Drinking water for the men had to be 
hauled five miles by wagon. Two hot 
meals, served on the ground each day, 
came by the same means. Thirty-five tons 
of coal daily went into the furnaces of the 
machines, and this fuel had to be hauled 
five miles. Water for steaming the ma- 
chines had to be pumped two miles. All 
these services were carried on while the 
machines were in transit, for we were 
pushing ahead every hour of the eight days. 


“UV HEN we reached the broken levee, 
the weather report showed that a 
second rise was already on the way. We 
distributed the four machines along the 
gap, and began to fill it in. After four days, 
1,800 feet still remained to be filled; and 
messages from up the river indicated that 
the rise would strike Buckridge in three 
more days. So the slogan became, ‘Fill 
her or bust!’ And we filled her. 

“ Just four hours after the last bucket- 
ful of earth was dumped, the high water 
hit us, and it rose four feet up on the new 
embankment. 

“This 'fill-her-or-bust work was of 
course only temporary, to hold against the 
immediate rise. We stayed at Buckridge 
all summer, rebuilt the levee to a standard 
section, finally completing it in September, 
I916. We had been fighting continuously 
then since the previous October, a whole 
year—and in all any experience with high- 
water fights this stands out as the most 
prolonged. The work the army engineers 
did then equals anything we did in the 
World War in mobilization. I was in the 
war, and I know. They did it under 
the most adverse river conditions, under 
the combined attack of river and gulf. 
When we got home after those months of 
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ON SECOND thought, I had 
better put that another way. It 
isn’t considered good sports- 
manship to bet on a sure thing. 
What,I started out to say was 
that if you smoke one tin of 
Prince Albert—all of it—you 
will never wish for any other 
pipe-tobacco. 

I am basing this statement on 
my own experience. I thought 
I was all set on a smoke-program 
—until P. A. crossed my trail. 
Happy day! The instant I 
opened the tidy red tin and got 
that wonderful P. A. fragrance, 
I felt I was in for a brand-new 
smoke-deal. 
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Now I know. You couldn’t 
wean me away from Prince 
Albert if you offered a house- 
and-lot with every purchase. 
P. A. is so wonderfully cool and 
sweet, so considerate of my 
tongue and throat. It is mild, 
without sacrificing that “body” 
experienced smokers want. 

You can hit it up with your 
jimmy-pipe and P. A. from 
the moment your alarm-clock 
sounds-off until you wind it 
again for another night. Never 
a regret. Never a protest. On 
my say-so, buy a tidy red tin 
today. Smoke all of it. That’s 
my advice to pipe-smokers. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
ard of bite ond pires removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 
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per mile when the Har- 
ley-Davidson Single can be op- 
erated for one cent per mile? 


This new-type motorcycle of- 
fers you the lowest cost power 
travel. It is even less expensive 
than riding on street cars! 


Convenient, too. Always 
ready. Needs only 2x 8 ft. 
space— even the smallest ga- 
rage has spare room for it. 
Travels 80 miles per gallon of 

line. No radiator troubles. 
SS safe, comfortable, 
economical the year ‘round, 
for business or pleasure. 


See your dealer—and 
mail us the coupone 


Hartey-Davipson Motor Co. 


C7 he Dept. AM Milwaukee, Wis. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


[ New-Type ] Single 


Motorcycle 
Your dealer offers a con* 


venient Pay-As-You-Ride 
Plan, and the price of the 
Single, complete with 3- 
speed transmission and 
full electric equipment, 


f. o. b. Milwau- $235 
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O I am interested in your Single; send 
catalog and my dealer's name. 
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tension we were just ripe for a long rest.” 

"What is the closest call you've ever 
had?" I asked Mr. Newton. 

“The nearest I came to losing a levee 
was in 1922, I suppose," answered the 
river man. “That was the year of our last 
big flood, and the water reached its highest 
levels at practically all points on the lower 
Mississippi. 

“Of course you realize," explained Mr. 
Newton, “that levees are not only a pro- 


| tection against high water but are also one 


of the reasons why we get such high stages 
of water in the lower valley. In the old 
days, when the country was sparsely 
settled, the river overflowed into swamps, 
and thus relieved itself of surplus water 
all along the line. But as the land was 
occupied and levees built to protect it, 
the river became confined. Measurements 
show that the water which passed down 
the Mississippi in the flood of 1912 was 
one fourth greater in volume than the 
water which passed down in 1922. And 
yet the river rose nearly one foot higher 
in New Orleans in 1922 than it did in 1912. 
In 1912 there were gaps and low-grade 
levees that by 1922 had been closed and 
raised to standard section. 

“Early indications in 1922 were favor- 
able. When the river gauge at Cairo 
registered only 30 feet of water as late as 

anuary 31st, we in the lower valley all 

reathed easier and concluded there 
wouldn't be much of a river that year. 
The gauge at Cairo, Illinois, is watched as 
a master signal, because by the time the 
river reaches Cairo it has received the 
waters of most of its tributaries. If high 
water is coming, it generally shows up first 
at Cairo. 

“On March roth the Cairo gauge rose 
to 40 feet, and we began to sit up and take 
anxious notice. On March 2oth it was at 
50 feet, and by March 25th it had passed 
above 53 feet. 

“Forty-five feet is flood stage at Cairo, 
and when the water reaches fifty it is a 
signal to all those living along tlie thou- 
sand-mile stretch of the Minis pl below, 
to prepare for a real fight. The crest of the 
approaching flood takes about five days to 
reach Memphis, about nine days to reach 
Vicksburg, and about fifteen days to reach 
New Orleans. 


"FARLY in March we began to get 
ready. The Engineer Office in New 
Orleans ordered gunny bags forusein sack- 
ing earth, and stored them at convenient 
points along theriverinlotsas high asa mil- 
lion. A trainload of these bags came through 
in early April, traveling as a through ex- 
press from Schenectady, New York. Inthe 
same way we placed lumber at strategic 
points. The engineers mobilized all levee 
machines, barges, quarter-boats, tow- 
boats, and other equipment. 

“The first point to give trouble was two 
miles of levee at Chamberlin, Louisiana, 
above Baton Rouge on the western side of 
the river. Thelevee here was below grade; 
we had cut it preparatory to rebuilding, 
and of course it was in no condition to 
stand high water. The district engineer 
sent us up there in late March, and by the 
time we arrived the water was above 
banks, and we were immediately driven to 
emergency measures. 

“The usual procedure in building or re- 
pairing a levee is to take earth from the 
bank between the levee and the river. 


We go out toward the river a certain dis- 
tance in front of the levee, and dig what 
we call a “borrow pit,” throwing the bor- 
rowed earth up on the embankment. But, 
with the water over the banks at Cham- 
berlin, it was necessary to go into the 
truck farms, cane fields, flower gardens, 
and even the door yards of the homes back 
of the levee, and dig up the earth for 
strengthening our threatened embank- 
ment. 

"Hundreds of negro laborers were 
hired. The state placed one thousand 
convicts at our disposal. With this labor 
we built wooden fences on top of the levee 
to a height of two to four feet, and filled in 
back of this wooden construction with 
more dirt. 


“BY APRIL trouble was popping all 

along a line of seventy miles, reaching 
as far south as Plaquemine, Louisiana. Just 
above Plaquemine, at a section called the 
Medora levee, a partly completed new 
embankment was threatened. You can 
get an idea of how critical the situation 
became here when I tell you that before 
the fight was over, the river rose nine feet 
above the top of the partly completed 
levee.” 

“Nine feet! And still the water didn’t 
get over?" 

“It washed over in places, but we held 
the levee. We brought in and built into 
that partly completed embankment more 
than one hundred thousand cubic yards of 
loose earth and more than a quarter of a 
million sacks of earth. 

“Tt was a titanic task. We couldn’t 
take the earth we needed from the farms 
back of the levee. To do so in the quanti- 
ties we required would have destroyed the 
farms. There was an old abandoned spur 
levee three miles up the river. We had at 
Plaquemine twelve barges, three steam- 
boats, and two large floating levee ma- 
chines. So we divided the barges into 
three tows of four each, and we simply dug 
up that old spur levee, loaded it on the 
barges, floated it down-stream to Pla- 
quemine, and piled it into the Medora 
section. 

“But all these efforts simply kept us 
abreast of the water. And it continued to 
rise. A big crevasse occurred above us, at 
Wecoma Levee, near Natchez; but it 
didn't seem to lower our river any. 
Crevasses at Myrtle Grove and Poydras, 
below New Orleans, gave us no help. 
When, in May, the Ohio at Cincinnati 
showed a rise of ten feet, that was stagger- 
ing. 
* Away back in the rear of this affected 
territory, in the Attakapas and Evange- 
line country, were thousands of people 
who had never seen a levee. I sent a 
courier with a distress call to these far- 
flung settlements, and the French and 
Acadians came pouring out to the front. 
They came on foot, mule-back, on creole 
ponies, in one-horse carts, broken-down 
cars, and pirogues. When they climbed to 
the top of the levee and took one look at 
the mighty Mississippi swollen with flood, 
their exclamations were invariably the 
same: ‘A la bas! Mon dieu! Mon dieu" 

“They were divided into groups under 
the leadership of their own chief men, 
white and black alike—more than half of 
them were blacks. We housed them in 
tents; they lived, like the rest of us, under 
strict military discipline; and they worked 
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60,000 electrical 
supplies are shipped. 
A markofreliability. 


The most perplexed of this year's 
Santas, the one with the very longest 
of long gift lists, can park his reindeer 
before the Graybar Electric dealer's 
door and load up to his heart's content. 

A Graybar Electric gift — a clothes 
washer, vacuum cleaner or any other 
appliance — fits the purse of those 
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Loading up 


who give and the needs of those who 
receive. 


At Christmas time and the year 
'round, for electrical requirements of 
every kind look to Graybar's 60,000 
supplies — all made available through 
the chain of 59 distributing houscs 
with which Gtaybar serves the nation. 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 41nd Street, New York City 
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St. Louis has factories 


in 211 different kinds of 
business. Almostevery line 
of manufacture is repre- 
sented. Only eight percent 
of the city’s industrial 
force is employed in its 
largest branch of industry. 

This wide diversity of 
industries acts as a con- 
stant balance and makes 
St. Louis strong in times 


of business depression. It 
assures stability of labor 
and production. 

There is a westward 
trend of industry. Mod- 
ern business is moving 
toward the center of the 
country. This has re- 
sulted in 196 new indus- 
tries coming to St. Louis 
in the last six years. The 
central location of St. 
Louis makes it an econom- 
ical distribution point. 
Your íactory in St. Louis 
would have a distinct ad- 
vantage over competitors 
not so favorably located. 


Send for our booklet 
“Why St. Louis Grows.” 
It tells the full story, 


Address Dept. 12 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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like packhorses, wheeling dirt ten hours a 
day. They were given three army rations 
per day, twenty cents per hour for their 
labor, and paid in real money every 
fifteen days. 

* [t was pathetic to see the emotion of 
some of these men when they received 
their first pay. Many of them had not 
had coin in their hands for years. In the 
back country the produce of forests, 
farms, and streams is their only medium 
of exchange. When our paymaster first 
handed them money, they looked at it 
curiously, turned it over, and asked, *Fo' 
me? They still sing the praises in their 
polyglot patois to the eet that ‘what 
you call Unk Sam he one good boss, yes.’ 

“These were simple people, and honest- 
to-goodness workers. Án old woman came 

to me out of the first group of arrivals. 

She said she was a great-grandmother, had 
lived in Louisiana all her life, and had 
never seen the Mississippi River before; 
and that when she got s she would 
make her children come out and help. 
Three days later nineteen stalwart young 
men came up and told me in their Cajun 
French that their ‘gram-mére’ had or- 
dered them to go out in front and work 
for ‘the man what they call Unk Sam.’ 

“ Altogether we had about five hundred 
of these recruits, and they all worked. Of 
course it was to their interest to work, for 
their homes were at stake. Across their 
lands and bayous it was only forty miles 
from the river to the sea, whereas by the 
river bed, which below Baton Rouge 
travels southeasterly, it was two hundred 
miles. The slope across the forty miles is 
steep, and if once the levee had broken at 
any point along our battlefront no human 
agency could have stopped the flood. 


“THERE were many desperate daysand 
hours when I thought the bal erus 
had come. On one occasion we fought up to 
our waists in mud for seventy-two hours, 
holding the water back with hastily im- 
provised cribbing and sand bags. Here and 
there the water would begin to lap over 
and start a trickle down the land side. 
We'd slap a two-hundred-pound bag of 
earth there, and pray God that it would 
hold. 

"One afternoon, a strong wind blew 
from the southwest, and the wave wash 
was sloughing water at one section of the 
levee to an alarming degree. Bags of sand 
were simply melting away like so much 
sugar. With some of the helpers, I stood 
on top of the levee, in water that at times 
was two feet deep, holding planking to 
break the wave wash." 

“Was the water pouring down on the 
land side of the levee?" 

“Yes, certainly it was. The public road 
was two feet deep in water. The plan- 
tations back of the road were so soggy that 
in many places they were fields of slush. 
And as I stood on the levee in my bare 
feet, I saw women and children running, 
waving pillowslips and crying ‘Crevasse.’ 
They could see the water washing over the 
top, and they thought the levee was 
breaking. 

“ But as long as I can feel grass under 
my feet, I know there's a fighting chance. 
It's when the grass begins to wash, and I 
feel my toes sinking down into soft mud, 
that the time to surrender has come—and 
then of course we get away from that sec- 
tion quicklv. 


“We held the planking till the wind 
went down, a matter of twenty or thirty 
minutes, and then were able to drive in 
supports. When the wind subsided, the 
water quit slopping over. 

“ But wind isn’t the only thing that can 
kick up a dangerous wave wash. Right at 
one of the most critical times at Medora 
we sighted a big steamboat coming full 
speed, about five miles up-stream. I 
hopped into one of our boats and went to 
meet her, blowing the distress signal and 
calling on her to stop. She was an ex- 
cursion steamer from Cincinnati, loaded 
with passengers. I told the captain our 
desperate situation. 

“That boat drifted down-stream. But, 
sure enough, when I got back to the levee 
there was a man on horseback with bad 
news. The wave wash from the speeding 
boat had caused a slight break a couple of 
miles above, and we had to rush a lot of 
extra men up there to save a threatened 
crevasse. 


INALLY, a new situation developed. 

It seemed to me one afternoon that 
the levee was moving landward in a mass. 
I set up a line of stakes, and in thirty 
minutes the center stakes had moved four 
inches. I called Senator Gay, one of the 
prominent citizens, who was a tireless 
worker all through that Medora fight, and 
asked him to check my results. He set up 
the stakes, and in thirty minutes they had 
moved another four inches. 

“This was the most alarming develop- 
ment yet. The river, apparently, had the 

ressure to push our levee back. A few 
Pure of that movement, and the levee 
would certainly blow out. 

** There is just one thing we can do,' I 
said to Senator Gay, 'and that is to pile 
up the earth on the land side till we stop 
this movement.’ 

"[ appealed to Senator Gay for one 
hundred additional men, and he responded 
in less than an hour with four hundred. 
Each plantation owner, sawmill proprie- 
tor, and merchant sent his quota, and 
came himself. We started in at eight 
o'clock, and waged an all-night fight, 
while the women-folks kept the lanterns 
filled and lighted, furnished coffee, and 
cheered the workers on. 

“An old negro preacher had dismissed 
his congregation, and sent them in a mass 
to help on the levee. Along in the middle 
of the night the gray-haired parson 
climbed up the soggy side of the embank- 
ment to where I was working. ‘Boss,’ he 
said, ‘the rheumatiz has done got me, and 
I ain't no good with a wheelbarrow or a 
shovel. But if I go back there and pray, 
reckon it'll do any good?’ 

“*Sure it will,’ I answered, ‘you pray 
for all you’re worth.’ 

“And so all night long the light burned 
in the little ramshackle church, while the 
old colored brother prayed. All night long 
we were digging up the flower gardens and 
yards of the homes, to get more weight to 
pile back of the levee. The seepage had 
percolated for hundreds of feet back, and 
we were really digging up and dumping a 
mass of mud. We piled it on until the 
crown of the embankment was one hun- 
dred feet across, and by eight o’clock next 
morning the movement had stopped." 

“What causes a crevasse?".] asked Mr. 
Newton. 

“ Defects in the levee are one cause. If 
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This is the Miami-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables, one of the most magnificent hotels in the world, represent- 
ing a value of ten million dollars. The smaller building at your left is the Miami-Biltmore Country Club, 


which has two of the finest 18-hole golf courses in the South. 


Conar Gas -eEs is ready for its winter visitors with com- 
plete facilities for entertainment, for sport, and for the 
comfort and relaxation that our only American tropics 
offers during the winter. The many hotels and apart- 
ments meet all tastes and preferences. A wide range of 
prices fit the limited as well as the unlimited income. 
The rates for the Miami-Biltmore Hotel are low com- 
pared with other resort hotels of this type. They range 
from $8 to $14. Rates at the Hotel Casa Loma range 
from $5 to $7. . . . At the Hotel Antilla, $3 to $5. . . . 
At the Hotel San Sebastian, $2 to $5. . . . At the Hotel 
Cla-Reina, $1.50 to $6. All these rates are quoted for 
one person per day, European plan. The rentals for 
apartments range from $500 per month at the luxurious 
This is the Venetia Apartments, one of 
the 102 completely finished apartment 
buildings in Coral Gables. Each is mod- 


ern, substantial, beautifully designed 
and decorated. 


This is the Venetian Pool, famous for its 
tropical beauty as well as for its size. 
It is one of many facilities for sport and 
pleasure that make life so enjoyable in 


Venetia Apartments to $50 per month for more modest 
quarters. The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral: 
Gables directly controls all hotel prices and rates, and 
co-operates with visitors to the fullest extent. 

Coral Gables is within 40 hours by rail of three- 
fourths of the population ot the United States. It may 
be quickly and easily reached by several steamship lines 
from New York and other Atlantic ports. It is within 
12 hours’ travelto Havanaand 15 hours to Nassau. Dept. 
A-1 of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral 
Gables will send hotel and apartment rates and prices, 
railroad and steamship fares, and all other necessary in- 
formation about Coni Gables. Write for it €- day. Spend 
your winter where the American tropics is at its best. 
Music, dancing and entertaining pro- 
grams enliven the restaurants in the 


Coral Gables Golf and Country Club, 
the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, the Hotel 


Antilla and the Hotel Casa Loma. 


Coral Gables. 
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UXURIOUS VOYAGES —with all 
shore trips—including hotel ac- 
commodations, railway journeys, 
motor and launch trips, included in 
the price you pay for your ticket to 
CUBA, Havana 
JAMAICA, Port Antonio, Kingston 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE, Cristobal 
COSTA RICA, PortLimon, San Jose 
COLOMBIA, Cartagena, Puerto Col- 
ombia, Santa Marta 
GUATEMALA, Puerto Barrios, Gua- 
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BRITISH HONDURAS Belize 
SPANISH HONDURAS, Puerto Cor- 
tez, Puerto Castilla, Tela 


Calm, sapphire seas; tempera- 
ture ’round 80 degrees; and the 
pleasure of visiting new peoples, 
new lands, where graceful palms 
and the perfume of Cape jasmine 
make you forget northern winters. 


Plan your winter vacation now! 
|| Ona Great White Fleet Ship. You 
will enjoy the fine personal service 
which makes every passenger a guest, 
and luxurious beds, excellent food 
and the joy of fiving in a spacious 
outside room wiil all contribute 
toward making your cruise pleas- 
urable. 


Twice every week in the year Great 
White Fleet Ships sail from New 
Yorkand New Orleans to thetropic 
fairylands that encircle the Carib- 
bean. Cruises last from 11 to 24 
days according to the route se- 
lected. Make your reservations 
early, for travel southward is going 
to be unusually heavy this year. 


Write forillustrated booklet and folders to 
Passenger Traffic Dept. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 163017 Battery Place, New York City 


the levee is not thick enough to stand 
against the pressure of the water, it seeps, 
soon gets soggy, wavy, semi-liquid, the 
top sloughs off, and the river pours 
through. The Mississippi River Commis- 
sion has established standards for levee 
dimensions which govern all our present- 
day construction. ie was noticeable in the 


; high water of 1922 that no levee built to 


standard section gave way. 

“But a levee may be high enough and 
thick enough, and yet have a crevasse. 
The burrowing of some animal, the caving 
of the river bank, or the percolation of 
water through an under stratum of sand— 
any one of these can destroy the finest 
levee in the world. 

“Crawfish, muskrats, eels, snakes, and 
alligators cause a great deal of trouble by 
their burrowing habits. The crawfish is 


' the most troublesome, because the most 


numerous. To get to the cool water of the 
river he tunnels under the levee. Though 


' his tunnel is rarely more than an inch in 


diameter, it provides a channel which the 
rapid flow of water can quickly enlarge. 
We were continually bothered by craw- 


| fish all during that fight at Medora, and a 
| skillfully placed sandbag prevented many 


a threatened crevasse from this source. 

“The crevasse at Poydras in 1922 is an 
example of what a caving bank can do to a 
levee. The engineers found evidence of a 
peaty formation in the soil at Poydras, 
and believe this was responsible for the 
cave. Of course it is impossible to change 
the soil. We have to build on the founda- 
tion that nature provides; but we can take 
the precaution of building our levee far 
back from the water's edge—though often 
this works a hardship on some fine plan- 
tation. I can show you some fine old 
plantation homes north of New Orleans 
that are now only a few feet back of the 
levee, though ih originally built the 
levee was hundreds of feet away. 

“ But perhaps the most serious cause of 
crevasses—because the most treacherous 
—is a ‘sand boil.’ A small geyser of sand 
makes its appearance. It may be a few 
feet back of the levee, or a hundred feet, 
in a cotton field or hidden in the woods. 
At first it is just a faint agitation in the 
wet sand. Gradually it spurts higher and 
higher. Leave that sort of thing to work 


, for three or four hours, and your levee will 


collapse. 

“A sand boil indicates that there is a 
layer of sand in the soil under the levee, 
through which the water is washing under 
the pressureofthe river. Our usual method 
of curbing a sand boil is to wall it around 
with a ‘chimney’ of sandbags. I remember 
one sand boil in 1922 that was walled to a 
height of ten feet, 20,000 bags of 200 
pounds each being used. The chimney 
makes a cistern, in which the water rises 
until it reaches a height where the pressure 
of the river is equalized. Then the flow 
stops." 


N ASTONISHING fact about these 
Mississippi floods is the absence of fa- 
talities. Of course high water is not a sud- 
den visitation. The lower valley knows for 
days and weeks ahead that a rise is on its 
way. The Weather Bureau broadcasts 


| warnings by radio, telegraph, telephone, 


mail, and courier to all affected points. 
But when the crevasse breaks suddenly in 
the night, when people back of the levee 


are asleep in their beds—as happened at 
Poydras in 1922—it seems remarkable 
that none should get drowned. 

During the 1912 flood the Government 
was feeding nearly 200,000 refugees, pro- 
viding shelter through tents furnished by 
the Army to more than 20,000, and caring 
for 50,000 head of their horses and cattle. 
The Red Cross and other agencies did 
emergency relief work comparable to what 
they do in time of war, rescuing thousands 
from the tops of overflowed houses, trees, 
drifting rafts, and isolated hills. 

“Women and children suffer most of 
all," said Mr. Newton. “I remember one 
instance, during that 1916 fight, when 
twenty-five children walked three miles 
out to Cowpen Neck dyke to ask me for 
food. They were refugees, had become 
separated from their parents, and some- 
body had told them there was a man on 
the dyke who would feed them. I had no 
authority to care for them; but I knew the 
red-blooded army officer in charge of our 
district would back me up; and so for a 
week the children lived on our quarter- 
boat and ate army rations.” 

Animals are wholesale sufferers in time 
of high water. Cattle get hopelessly 
bogged in swamps. Their fear makes them 
run from the levee, instead of on top of it 
for protection, and many are drowned. 
The negro farmer who refuses to be rescued 
because the rescue boat cannot also take 
his mule, is a familiar. character in the 
drama of high water. 

Wildcats, 'coons, opossums, and other 
wild life forget their hostilities and make 
common cause in their efforts to escape 
the flood. Sheriff Estopinal, of St. Ber- 
nard, told me that after the crevasse at 
Poydras he saw a big black snake and a 
rabbit riding together on a piece of drift- 
wood. The rabbit was sitting pretty, 
right on top of the coiled snake—instead 
of being inside him, as would seem more 
natural. Deer were so tame from hunger 
that they ceased to run from man. In a 
partially submerged house the sheriff 
found two cats, several rats, and a rabbit, 
all refugees on the same cupboard shelf. 


THE burden of levee building and main- 
tenance, which was originally under- 
taken by the individual settlements and 
plantations affected, has gradually been 
assumed by various agencies. At present 
there are three main sources of funds: 
(1) the localities affected, organized as 
levee districts, (2) the State, (3) the Fed- 
eral Government. 

More than half of all the levees on the 
Mississippi are in Louisiana, 855 miles; in 
addition, the state has 925 miles on other 
streams. New Orleans has more than 104 
miles of levees, being entirely surrounded. 
Levee taxes paid by New Orleans in 1924 
were over $1,600,000; and by the whole 
state over $3,500,000. Ín some districts 
every marketable product of land and 
water is taxed for levee building and 
maintenance—cotton, cane, sirup, sugar, 
molasses, rice, oranges, vegetables, and 
Oysters. 

Levees, dykes, and revetment (gener- 
ally an immense mattress of woven wil- 
low trees used to reénforce a bank at an 
eroding point) are the three devices that 
two hundred years of experience with the 
Mississippi have developed to control its 
flow and protect the land from flood. 
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Seven times as big as France 
yet ONE rail system serves it all 


D comes slowly to an empire so vast. 
Illinois’ prairies are alight while dark- 
ness still holds the Rockies. An hour, two 
hours, and a new morning has spread two 
thousand miles. Thirty million people in 
seventeen states awake— 


And seek a thousand wants of another day. 
Four hundred thousand bushels of wheat for 
the day's bread: Twelve million pounds of 
meat. Four hundred thousand tons of coal. 
Six million gallons of gasoline. Clothing, 
lumber, steel, luxuries—trainloads of them. 
Hundreds of thousands of people must ride on 


trains. 
* * * 


Transportation! In this Drama of a Day it 
plays the leading role. A giant railroad is ready 
for its part. Its army of fifty thousand workers 
arises for the task. A thousand trains must run. 
In hundreds of communities life and business 
of another day await their coming. 


* * * 


Trace this empire and this railroad. Half the 
United States is served. By the rails of the 
Burlington from Chicago and St. Louis to the 
Rocky Mountains. By the Colorado and South- 
ern, its subsidiary, from Colorado to the Gulf 
Atlantic. By the Great Northern and the 


The 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five 
years of successful railroad service. The Bur- 
lington bas never been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 
obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 
cess as necessary to A useful existence. It 
knows no other way to provide the high class 
of service the public bas demanded and which 
the Burlington bas made its first purpose 


Ma VARANER 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON | 


Northern Pacific, its associated lines, from the 
Great Lakes to the North Pacific Coast. 
Over 27,000 miles of connecting, natural 
transportation lines—rhe West's greatest system! 
Here, in these seventeen states, is the bulk of 
the nation's production—in wheat, in corn, in 


4 
| 


| Everywhere West 
x 


oats, in flour, in livestock, in wool,indairy prod- 
ucts, in iron, in timber. From fertile fields in 
sunlight, from darkened treasure lands under- 
ground come vast riches in cotton, sugar beets, 
fruit, coal, oil, copper, silver and gold. 


* * * 


Servant of this empire and servant of the 
nation that is fed, clothed and sustained is the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. It 
carries more grain than any other railroad. It 
carries more livestock than any other railroad. 
It carries morc food products, raw and manu- 
factured, than any other railroad in the world. 


It has been the government fast mail carrier 
between Chicago and Omaha for forty-three 
unbroken years. It is the principal carrier of 
summer tourists to the resorts of the Rockies. 
Its fine passenger trains go Everywhere West. 


* * * 


Seventy-five years of successful operation has 
enabled the Burlington to provide the highest 
type of modern railroad service. To perpetuate 
its high standards, to serve with increasing 
usefulness the great empire it helped to build, 
the experience, the resources, the energies of 
the Burlington are pledged without limit. 
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Bill-Tainer — An entire- 
ly new idea in billfolds. 
Hand wrought of a sin- 
gle piece of fine leather. 
No stitches to rip or 
tear. No “buckling” 
when many bills are 
carried. Two-fold model 


shown above 


ow — all your pocket 
made by BUXTON 


Your personal pocket accessories are articles of everyday use. Complete 
Buxton. equipment—thin, flat and flexible—gives you greater con- 
venience and safety. Made in leathers to match 


Cigarette-Tainer—Made of a single 

zece of fine leather. Handsome in 
same principle as the two-fold model shown at left. These L0 prs to use. Holds 
bill-tainers are surprisingly flat and flexible when folded cigarettes in place without destroying 
their shape 


Bill-Tainer—the three-fold model is made on exactly the 


we 


Y 
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e accessories 


NEW and better way to carry keys, 
cA bills, tobacco, cigarettes, coins! All 
these articles of everyday use can now be 
kept in handsome leathers to match—every 
one made by the makers of the famous 
Buxton Keytainer. 


The Buxton Keytainer introduced a new 
and safer way to care for keys. Every key 
at your finger tips when you need it —re- 
turned by the Buxton Key Return Service if 
lost. Millions of people all over the world 
are using Buxton Keytainers today. 


Now Buxton brings new features to all 
your pocket necessities with the new Bill- 
Tainer, Tobacco-Tainer, Cigarette-Tainer, 
Coin-Tainer, and Money-Tainer. 


Every Buxton product has specially pat- 
ented Buxton features that bring you added 
convenience and safety for your pocket ar- 
ticles. And they are hand wrought of the 
finest leathers. 


You can get these new Buxton accessories cither 
separately or in complete sets furnished in leathers 
to match. A wide range to choose from—cowhide, 
pigskin, seal, morocco, etc. 


Leading jewelers, department, leather goods and 
stationery stores carry these new Buxton products. 
Drop in and see them or write us for illustrated 
folder giving complete information. Buxton, Inc., 
328 Main St., Springfield, Mass. Canadian Distribu- 
tors, The Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Money-Tainer—Carries coins and bills 
together—both available when article ts 
open. Closes thin and flat 


Coin-Tainer—Thin, flat, flexible. Holds 

large amount of coins—closes wafer thin. 

Roomy tray for the selection of coms is 
formed by pressure on the sides 


A NEW features that bring greater convenience 


How Buxton 
Returns 
Lost Keys 


On one of the two 
cards in the Buxton 
Keytainer write 
your name and ad- 
dress and mail to 
Buxton. The other, 
bearing number 
only, stays in the 
Keytainer. If lost, 
finder sends Key- 
tainer to Buxton 
and getsreward.The 
Owner avoids the 
real danger of hav- 
ing his name on his 
keys. Buxton offers 
this service free of 
charge. 


Buxton Keytainer—the leader of the 
Buxton line of pocket leather accessories. 
Carried today by millions of men and women 


Tobacco-Tainer—Thin and flat, graceful in 
/ 


appearance. Tobacco can't spill. Rubber 
lining keeps tobacco fresh and clean 
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including 


The 


Santa Fe train de-Luxe 
extra fast- extra fine - extra fare 


You really enter sunny Cali- 
fornia the moment you step 
aboard one of the famous 
Santa Fe cross-continent 
trains. 


The new Chief—extra fare— 
is the finest and fastest of the 
Santa Fe California trains. 
Only two business days on 
the way. 


$10.00 extra fare from Chicago, and 
$8.00 from Kansas City. It is luxury 
— supreme comfort — and charming 
refinement unparalleled in the world 
of transportation. Fred Harvey Club 
and Dining car service sets the 
standard. 


You will want to take the Indian- 
detour — by Harveycar $45.00 extra, 
including everything, and conducted 
by Fred Harvey — through the land of 
prehistoric America. Also stop at 
Grand Canyon. 


MENOR E just mail "m ¥ 


NW J. Black, Ease, Trat. Mgr. : 
ta Fe m Lines M 
1125 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill 


nia and Grand Canyon. ' 
' 


Send me free Santa Fe Picture Folders of Califor- ; | 
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"Im Sorry I Wasn't Born Smarter so I 
Could Do More for Folks" 


(Continued from page r5) 


the choir did better. The singing picked 
up, and the church congregation with it. 
Pretty soon they could afford an organ. 

Mr. Murray took a Sunday-school class 
of young men to teach. They needed a 
young man teacher. He knew the Bible 
if he didn't know grammar. Better still, 
he knew how to be a friend. 

One young man of the class was a 
trifle "wild." He traveled with a crew of 
| young sports who were stepping high and 
wide. They were not always particular 
about the kind of places they frequented, 
nor the hours they kept. One night in a 
questionable resort there was a fight, and 
the next day the young man came to in 
bed with a knife wound in his back. 

Mr. Murray went to him. I don’t 
know what he said, nor how he induced 
the young man to come back. But the 
young man did come back to the Sunday- 
school class. He stuck from then on. 

To-day he is a capable merchant. 


I5 THE slums of Philadelphia was a lit- 
tle church mission, there to save souls. 
Monday night the members of one church 
were in charge, Tuesday night those of 
another church, and so on through the 
week. Mr. Murray's church had Friday 
nights, and he became one of the mission 
workers. He began to learn of life. 

“I learned this,” he told me: “Most 
men who go wrong, get started wrong as 
boys of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen. 
Trouble seemed to be bred on the street 
corners and wherever boys loafed. It 
seldom could be found where boys played. 

“And I learned another thing: Once a 
man had gone wrong, there was but one 
thing big enough to turn him right again. 
That was a real belief in God and in what 
He stands for. Kindness in itself wouldn't 
do it. You could give the bum clothes, 
money, get him work, and in a week or 
two he'd be back for more money, still a 
bum. You could talk to him about self- 
respect, about duty, try to arouse his 
pride, and he'd agree with everything 
you'd said, promise everything, and ask 
you to slip him a quarter. None of those 
arguments sunk in. They didn't get at 
the soul of the man, and I'm one who 
thinks the soul 75 the man. 

“But when you could get over to him 
the idea that there is a God, and get him 
to believe in that God, you could reach 
his soul. I don't mean just to get him to 
say he believed: they'd all say that in the 
hopes of getting two bits or a ‘hand-out.’ 
A man doesn't have to tell you he believes 
when he does believe. He shows it by the 
way he does. For instance, there was a 
young fellow I'll tell vou about. 

“He drifted into the mission one night, 
more than anything else, I guess, to get 
in out of the cold. He’d been hittin’ the 

booze pretty hard, and was broke, had 
! been for some little time. He didn't have 
to tell me that, for he'd never have come 
to the mission if he'd had money. Other 
| places would have welcomed him. 
“T told him to make himself at home 
and join in the services if he wanted to. 


It puzzled him a little because I didn't 
start preaching him a sermon and talking 
about his sins. I always figured that a 
man's sins are his own business. He hung 
around, keeping to himself, but listening 
to what was going on. 

“Two or three weeks later I noticed 
him again, and the time hadn't helped 
his appearance any. You could see he 
was hungry by his eyes. The free-lunch 
counters hadn't been very generous with 
him, for ‘free’ lunch is for paying cus- 
tomers. I shoved a little money into his 
hand, and told him to go out and get 
something to eat. Toward the end of the 
service I noticed him come in and sit down, 
his head hanging. He was still sitting 
tl ere after it was over. 

“We had a talk, the two of us with our 
heads together. He had been kicked out 
of every place he had gone into the past 
few weeks, except the mission. That was 
what kept sticking in his head. What had 
brought him to where he was I didn't ask. 
I just reminded him that the mission was 
the house of a friend of his, and I told 
him who the friend was, and that He 
never kicked anybody out. 

““Might be a good plan to try this 
friend a while,’ I said, ‘being as your other 
friends are all busy with their own affairs. 
You'll find Him a friend who won't be 
absent in a pinch.’ 

"Well, he kept coming back, never 
saying much, but just sitting there in one 
of the rear seats and listening. The door 
was always open. The mission was al- 
ways warm. Folks were there who called 
him by his name, and who were ready to 
do for all who asked. But he never asked 
for help—and one night I saw him movin 
his lips in the singing of a hymn he bad 
begun to know. Another night he gave 
me back the money I had given him. 

"I've got a job now, he said. ‘Let 
some other fellow have the money.’ 


"HE WENT from that job to a better 
one. He started to wear better 
clothes. We knew each other pretty well 
now. We had more than one talk, not 
preachy sort of talks, but confidential-like. 
And one day he showed me a ticket to a 
little town up-state. He said he reckoned 
his mother might be needing him, and he 
was going back. I never saw him again, 
and he never told me in so many words; 
but I know that man believed. 

“These things made me think, and I 
figured it out this way: The proper place 
to start in the making of good men was 
with the boys, and the place to start in 
the making of good boys was with the 
playground, the home, and the Sunday- 
school. I wondered if the mission wasn't 
beginning at the wrong end, or, anyway, 
if it wouldn't be a good idea to have a 
branch at the other end. You know it's 
easier to train a puppy than a grown dog, 
and puppies trained right seldom have to 
be trained over." 

Four or five years Mr. Murray helped 
carry on the work of the mission in the 
slums. His conclusions were not formed 
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in a day. They evolved slowly, plod- 
dingly. Often he talked over with other 
men his ideas about boys. "You're right,” 
Bs said. But they were married and 

families of their own to rear, didn't 
E time to give to other men's families. 
Nobody had time. 

Mr. Murray himself was single. He 
was giving a tenth of all he earned to the 
church, teaching a class in Sunday-school, 
aiding with the choir and the mission. 
But he was troubled in mind. Without 
family, he felt it was incumbent u on 
him to do more; but how? He couldn't 
fathom that. The city was so big, the 
boys so many, and he—he was only a 
tin-roofer. 

He grew restless with the city. A chance 
came to take some work in Doylestown, 
a little place, twenty-odd miles out, and 
he seized it hopefully. It was better 
there; among other small things he didn't 
seem so small himself. He let out a little 
mentally. For the first time he seemed 
close enough to boys to get acquainted 
m them. For a reason he couldn't 
enum, e the boys seemed to like him. 

is minister, among others, detected 
this. He was a new minister. His ideas 
were new to the town. 

“I would like a branch of the Boys' 
Brigade connected with the church," he 
suggested to Mr. Murray. “I wonder if 
ee couldn’t start one and take charge 
of it.’ 

“Tl try," said Mr. Murray eagerly. 

Ah! with the Church behind him he 
could do something at last. He had been 
waiting for this. He no longer stood 
alone. 


THE Buy s Bipade was a military or- 
Kanibatiun of boys within the Pres- 
byterian Church. The roofer knew noth- 
ing of the military drill, but he obtained 
a drill book and began to study it. The 
church gave him a room he could use for 
drill once a week. In a short time he had 
a company of twenty-six boys enrolled. 
Each of them, to join, signed a pledge: 


God helping me, I promise and pledge that I 
will not use intoxicating liquor in any form, 
that I will not use profane, vulgar, or indecent 
language; that I will obey faithfully all the 
rules of the Company; that I will do all in my 
power for the advancement of Christ's King- 
dom among bovs, and the promotion of habits 
of obedience, reverence, discipline and self- 
respect, and that I will at all times set an 
example of good conduct to my comrades and 
other boys. I further promise to attend 
promptly all the meetings of the Company and 
to regularly attend Sunday-school. 


Weekly they met in the church. They 
had no guns, no uniforms. They drilled 
as best they could, after which a simple 
religious service was conducted. The 
main thing Mr. Murray sought to teach 
was discipline: he believes no boy can 
get along without that. 

PW hen we gonna get uniforms and 
guns?” the boys kept asking. 

Mr. Murray, too, was wondering about 
.that. The company was without funds. 
The church could supply none. Besides, 
there were some church members who 
were not so keen about this new wrinkle 
with the boys. The youngsters were 
noisy. They stamped about the church 
drill-room as if it were a play ground. 

“We'll get uniforms somehow," Mr. 
Miray promised, ‘‘if they don't cost too 
much 


With the" Trouble-Shooters" 
of the North Atlantic 


CEBERGS — towering ponderous, deadly mountains of ice 

drift southward from the ice fields of the Arctic into the 
traffic lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 

Locating and destroying them is the perilous and never-ending duty 
of the United States Coast Guard Cutters. 


Shell fireand bigh explosives, however, often fail to blow the bergs 
from the sea, and warnings are then broadcasted by radio to every 
ship whose course lies through the danger zone. 


Smooth power, unfailing dependability over long periods and under 
all conditions of service are qualities demanded in the radio batteries 
used in this dangerous naval service. 


The fact that Burgess Batteries meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own receiving set. 


cAsk any Radio Engineer 


Bunczss BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALEs Orrice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BURGESS RADIO BATTERIES 


Women love 
gifts like theses 


y des can make a woman happy 
with a table for Christmas. 


A graceful tilt top perhaps for the 
corner of her living room . . . or 
a little writing table by the 
window . . . or a gaily colored 
gateleg for the sun room. 


It will be easy to find something 
sure to please among all the clever 
new creations of Imperial designers 
and decorators now in the stores. 


A New Book For You 
Just published, "Inside the Door,” 
- filled with ideas for furnishing the 
home. Write Dept. O for it. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
“World's Greatest Table Makers" 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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He was young then, working six days a 
week. He had saved a little. His own 
wants didn’t amount to a lot. So, without 
saying anything about it, he sent off for 
uniforms and guns, real blue uniforms, and 
guns. 

But Fate is a player of queer pranks. 
In Philadelphia Mr. Murray had a sister 
who never had been well. She was living 
with their widowed mother. Suddenly, 
the sister lost her health. The other chil- 
dren had scattered, had families of their 
own to keep. Care of the sick sister fell 
largely upon the single brother. 

You have a home and are alone,” 
wrote Mr. Murray's mother. “ “Te will be 
better for us to live with you.” 

He did have a home; but he had gone 
in debt to build it. Too, the new uniforms 
and guns had popularized the boys’ 
company. New boys were enrolling, 
which meant more uniforms and guns. 
The number was now close to fifty oys. 

“I hardly knew. what to do," Mr. 
Murray confessed. “I couldn't close m 
door to my mother and sister. I didn't 
want to give up the boys, for nobody 
seemed to want to take them over. And 
I was earning only about twenty dollars a 
week." 

He wrote his mother and sister to come. 
Somehow, by giving up this and that, he 
scraped together enough to buy additional 
uniforms and rifles. That year he per- 
sonally managed to live on one thiundred 
dollars. 

But Fate wasn't through, by any 
means. In the Doylestown home, the 
aging mother was taken sick with an 
incurable malady that rendered her help- 
less. She took to her bed, never to leave 
it until her death, ten years later. And 
the doctors likewise pronounced the sister 
incurable! She would have to go to a 
sanitarium. 

A home full of trouble—a day-worker's 
wage—criticism of his boys from fellow 
members of his church—no help from 
anyone! Yet Mr. Murray plodded on 
without complaint, carrying it all. If he 
chafed it was to himself; nobody knew 
of it. As always, ten per cent of all he 
earned was given to the church. After 
the church came his home, and after his 
home the boys' company. Last of all, in 
provision and in thought, came himself! 

I don't say the town wouldn't have 
helped him, and gladly, if he had asked 
it. But he never braucht himself to ask. 
He felt it was Ais fight, one that he had 
sought, even prayed for. 


URING the second year, a few of 
the church people became insistent. 
They felt the boys should drill and play 
elsewhere than in the church. Besides, 
Murray had lowered the bars to any boy 
willing to sign and keep the company 
ledge. Methodists, Baptists, and Catho- 
fics were in his Boys’ Brigade. The church 
was Presbyterian. 

Had the matter been put to a vote of 
the congregation, undoubtedly the ver- 
dict would have been, “Let the boys 
stay." 

But, “We’ll go," decided Mr. Murray. 
“There ain't no sense in making trouble. 
It wouldn't be right." 

He rented a room, sort of a loft, in an 
old factory building that was standing 
empty, and moved with his boys over 
there. But the roof leaked great puddles 


through when it rained, the wind whistled 
through the cracks. It was a dreary 
place, cold as a barn in winter. After a 
ittle he moved again, renting one of the 
halls in town for one night a week for a 
few dollars a night. But, still, the hall 
wasn't what he wanted. 

“You see, boys like to play, to cut dm a 
little" he related to me. * They don't 
like somebody right at their heels every 
minute saying, ‘Don’t talk so loud,’ 
*Don't run so ‘ard,’ ‘Keep quiet, or we'll 
be put out.’ The hall, like the church, 
was a grown-ups’ place. 

“Then we had t e hall only one night 
a week. That wasn't keeping the boys 
off the streets. They had to play some- 
where those other nights and in the after- 
noons after school and on Saturdays. 
What I wanted was a place where they 
could come any time, enjoy themselves 
without anybody criticizing if a window 
Det happened to be broken or a bit of 
plaster jarred loose.” 


MER MURRAY wanted the boys to 
play as he had not played. He wanted 
the boys free. All he asked of them was 
to be fair in their play, to be clean in their 
talk, to be hootahie e. Beyond that, let 
'em raise the roof if they felt like it. 
They had energy, spirits to work off. 

The moving pictures came along. A 
theatre man bought the old factory with 
the leaky roof. It was a stone building, 
the walls were sound, and he remodeled 
it into a motion picture house, putting it 
in fine condition. But his venture failed 
after a while. The remodeled property 
came up for sale. 

Some business men of the town got 
together and proposed to buy the place 
and make it into a public meetin house. 
They had been watching Mr. Murray's 
little company. It would be a good thing, 
thought the business men, to let the com- 
pany use the building. The town could do 
that much at least for its boys. The cost 
would be only twenty-five hundred dollars. 

For a time Mr. Murray’ s hopes were 
high. It seemed certain the project 
would be carried through and that the 

roblem of a boys' hall would be solved. 
Tien interest waned. Some of the leaders 
in the plan dropped out. Eventually, it 
was abandoned. 

That is, the other men abandoned the 

lan, but not Mr. Murray. Not long 
before he had sold his home and had made 
a profit of one thousand dollars. In buy- 
ing another home he had left that profit 
undisturbed. The money was in the bank: 

“Seemed,” he said, “as if the Lord had 
just sent that money to me out o' the air.” 

At first, the real estate agent asked 
$3,000 for the property, or $500 more 
than he had asked the business men. 

s But they were buying it for the 
boys," Mr. Murray argued. “Tm buying 
it for the boys too. 

“The price has gone up since then,” 
declared the agent. 

Finally he dropped to $2,600. Mr. 
Murray took it at that sum, leaving 
$1,600 stand on mortgage. The first floor 
he managed to rent to a garage man, thus 

roviding an income to carry the place. 
The second floor, now tight and warm, he 
equipped for drill and basketball, put in 
racks for the boys’ guns, lockers for their 
uniforms, and a lavatory. He screened 
the windows and the hes, so the boys 
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THE RADIO OF AMERICA'S FINEST HOMES 
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Now —in Radio, too, Social Prestige has been established 


NE automobile— one piano— one 
(osi in the public mind 
as the summit of excellence and social 
recognition. Now, among radios, one 
has reached the same eminence. That 
radio is the FREED-EISEMANN. It was 
selected by the United States Navy 
for use on the President's yacht, the 
Mayflower. Today, the blue book of 
FREED-EISEMANN users is the "Who's 
Who" of each community. q The 
amazing advances made in the new 
FREED-EISEMANN sets have still further 
intensified FREED-EISEMANN leader- 
ship. Think of it! Complete metal 


shielding from outside interference. 
Single control. Steel chassis construc- 
tion. Superb cabinets. All sets can be 
run from house current with FREED- 
EISEMANN power units. And, in addi- 
tion, this year the economies of vast 
production give you FREED-EISEMANN 
quality at a new schedule of low prices 
that set a new standard of radio values. 


Table models beginning at $60 
Beautiful console sets: $95 to $650 
Freed-Eisemann, full-floating cone-type Speaker $25 
Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Rockies 


You may have a free demonstration in your own 
home. Pay on convenient terms if desired. 


ModelC-40, Ilustrated above.6-tube shielded single 
control receiver. Pressed steel chassis. Beautiful 
Loud Speaker Console. Price less Loud Speaker 
Unit $150. Table model of same set $85. Licensed 
under a group of Latour patents. 


Model 800, illustrated below. Loop set. No antenna, 
no ground wires. 8 tubes. Four stages tuned radio 
frequency. Single control. Forthe first time Hazel- 
tine Neutrodyne and Latour inventions combined 
in one superlative set. Price $385. In superb Re- 
naissance cabinet $650. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION - Junius Street and Liberty Avenue - BROOKLYN - NEW YORK 
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Cost Less | % 


per 


- 


Radio Hour 


powssrvt pick-up of 
depleted energy during idle 
hours — greater recuperation ! — 
there you have the reason why 
YALE "B" Batteries live longer 
—why they cost LESS per radio 
hour! 


And to this exceptional advan- 
tage of "Plus Power" is added 
a quietness and steadiness of 
energy-flow that transforms 
each radio hour into sixty 
minutes of uninterrupted ae- 
light!— vital reasons why you 
should demand — and change 
to— YALE Batteries! 
a» 
YALE Makes Every T: fA”, 
"B" and "C" [ni i 
Dealer Will Recommend tbe 
Correct One for YOUR Set. 
—— —— 
YALE ELECTRIC CORP. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco 


“A YALE Battery for 
Every Battery Need" 


wouldn't be likely to break them. He 


| put in good solid benches for the side 


| lines. 


| shoulders and face the world with renewed determination and 


And he named his hall “Social 
Center," made it free to any boy in town. 
“All I ask of you," he said to the boys, 
‘is that you obey Company rules when 
abo playing here. I don't want any 
oy around who swears, who smokes 


€ 


| cigarettes, or who isn't decent and manly. 


I'm not going to spy on you, or nag you. 
You're on your honor in Social Center. 
It's yours as long as you play fair." 


"TODAY Social Center is the most popu- 
lar place with boys in all Doylestown. 
They troop there by the dozens after 
school. They fill the hall winter evenings 
and on Saturdays. They have their own 
teams, which compete with surrounding 
towns, and even go into Philadelphia to 
play boys there. Mr. Murray has one key; 
two or three of the older boys have others. 

“Do they behave themselves?" I asked. 

Mr. Murray looked at his watch. It 
was four o'clock, after school time. “‘Let’s 
go down and see,” he said. 

He crawled into his old overcoat, put 
onanold cap. Together, and unannounced 
we walked into Social Center. 

And I didn't hear a swear word, nor an 
angry word. A basketball game was on. 
The score was close, the contest earnest. 
Each side was striving to win. And I 
witnessed something I’ve seen in no 
school or college game: The opposing 
players took turns refereeing. The players 
called their own fouls. There wasn't an 
argument: a foul was a foul, a penalty a 
penalty, though it meant the loss of 
points. 


Mr. Murray showed me around the. 


place, spoke of his plans to put in a new 
floor, to effect a better lighting arrange- 
ment. 

“The rent takes care of that,” he ex- 
plained, “or most of it. Eight or ten 


| years ago we started giving a minstrel 


show each year, which brings us in several 
hundred dollars. That money buys the 
uniforms—the boys have two apiece now, 
one khaki and one blue. We have a drum 
corps, too." 

ut not a penny from the minstrel 


| show is expended on Social Center. Rent 


there is free, everything. The first ceiling 
over the basketball court was of plaster. 
It didn't last long. Mr. Murray put in a 
new and higher ceiling that would last. 
The basketballs wore out under hard 
usage, from four to six of them a year. He 
simply bought others. 

After a few years the church gave the 
brigade fifty dollars a year and a Wash- 
ington fund for boys contributed one 
hundred dollars a year. This Mr. Murra 
well might have used for light, for Sid 
for his janitor services, for repairs; but at 


no time has any of it gone for this; all has 
been spent on the company itself. 

“Its the boys’ money," he declared 
with emphasis. “Įm merely their busi- 
ness manager." 

Then there is the summer camp. At 
first the ground for it was rented at Point 
Pleasant, eight or ten miles out of Doyles- 
town. But as soon as he could get the 


. money together Mr. Murray bought an 


ideal site on the New Jersey side of the 


“river. He cleared the land himself at odd 


times, erected a mess shack that would be 
permanent and dedicated the place to the 

oys. Tents, mess kits, and similar cam 
equipment he bought from the brigade’s 
fund. The land belonged to him, the 
equipment to the boys. 

Not long after the site was purchased, 
peosle began to build summer homes near 

y. Some of them objected to the boys 
being so close; their play annoyed them. 

“All right; we'll move," Mr. Murray 
granted. “All I ask is that you buy the 
site and the mess shack, paying just what 
it cost." 

They bought. I think the price of the 
whole was something like $750—though 
it cost Mr. Murray A pet double that to 
obtain a new site in the vicinity and to 
erect a new mess shack. Also, the work 
of clearing had to be done over again. 

Where did he get the money? I asked 
him that. 

“Seems like I've never needed money 
without getting it from somewhere," he 
said. “I made $1,000 profit on my first 
house, which enabled me to buy Social 
Center. With what was left of the sale 
money I bought a double house that was 
all run down. I painted and papered it, 
mended the roof, and seeded down the 
yard. Along came a man and offered me 
as much for one side of the house as I had 
paid in the beginning for both. I kept the 
other side to live in myself." 


SPOKE to another young man in col- 

lege. It was he, not Mr. Murray, who 
told me the latter had made it possible 
for him to be there. He had won a 
scholarship, which had helped a lot. By 
working in the summer he had raised 
other funds. But his mother was a widow, 
dependent upon him. He would not have 
been able to have helped her and to have 
educated himself as well. 

“Pd be working to-day, instead of 
being in college," he said, "if it weren't 
for Mr. Murray." 

But of these matters Uncle George says 
nothing. He is doing what he can, hum- 
bly and behind the scenes. 

“Te ain't much," he told me. “It’s 
nothing at all to make a fuss about. I'm 
sorry I wasn't born smarter, so as I could 
have done something real." 
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"JUST folks!" Plain people who have done extraordinary things in ordinary 
jobs! Obscure men and women who have triumphed in the Battle of Life, 


though their victory has been unheralded! 


People of courage; people of 


faith; people who give to civilization its stalwart strength! You know some 
of this kind, for every community is blessed with one or more. The Ameri- 
can Magazine is constantly hearing of these quiet heroes, and is being con- 
stantly inspired by their simple fortitude, and The American Magazine 
wishes to pass the stimulating stories of their lives on to you. Beginning 
next month this magazine will print a series of articles by Mary B. Mullett 
about plain people who are ‘‘just folks." Each article is a unit in itself, and 
ma, be read independently of the others. But you should read them all, 
for they are fascinating and helpful. They will make you square your 
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There is no loneliness 
where there is a Radiola. 


ried 
tested 


and 


perfected 


— a Radiola for Christmas” 


HRISTMAS and a Radiola—one 

suggests the other. A real 
Christmas and a real Radiola—one of 
the sets containing all the new im- 
provements that have set the world 
talking—but tried, tested and per- 
fected. 


If you have not yet heard radio in 
its natural form—if you are experi- 
menting with inferior sets, or are mere- 
ly on the threshold of the enchanted 
land—do not delay inasking your RCA 
Authorized Dealer for demonstration. 


There is Radiola 20—an antenna set. 
It packs into one small radio set all 
the quality of making and perform- 
ance that a man wants when he is 
interested in results — and low price. 
It has a power tube for volume—single 
control for simplicity-with verniers for 
accurate tuning of distant sta- 

tions. And it does get distance! 


V authorized 

Buy with confidence Dealer 
where you see this sign | RA | 
| l 


s “CORPORATION 
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There is Radiola 25—the six tube su- 
per-heterodyne. It gets distance with 
only its loop. It tunes in with a single 
finger—gets clear volume with its pow- 
er tube. And its fine tone quality is 
sealed 1n. e 


Radiola 28 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne. The eight tubes mean 
bigger decane and finer selectivity. 

And the music it brings in with a sin- 
de turn of the hand is real! 


Radiola 30 is the eight tube super- 
heterodyne with power loudspeaker 
and no batteries. Just plug it in on the 
house current—tune in—and turn up 
the volume. It is not mere power— 
but clear, natural volume. It gets the 
actual tone and the actual volume of 
the original music—unaltered. This is 
the radio set of the future! 


MADE : BY 


"AMERICA -* NE 
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The super-heterodynes are built so 
sturdily and sealed so well that years 
cannot affect their most delicate ad- 
justments. They are sealed—as no 
other type of radio set is sealed—in a 
catacomb that neither dust nor air 
can penetrate. 


With the moderate terms that an 
RCA Dealer will arrange, you can 
easily greet Christmas morning with 
a Radiola! And it is a permanent in- 
vestment, for it never grows old, but 
becomes a greater treasure as broad - 
casting grows and the great artists 
and singers of the world turn more 
and more to radio. 


RADIOLA 20—single control—with power Radio- 
tron for finer tone at bigger volume. It is so devi: 

that its five tubes do the work of many more. With 
RAJIOUORS. V Vou oec) Ski ems e $115 
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Ji x Radio Sets 


Jor the man who 
believes his ownears 


LL the resources, 
effort and ex- 
perience that go 

to develop a radio 
setcan be weighed and 
measured with one 
question — “How Do 
Your Own Ears 
Like It?” 


A-C DAYTON offers 
many *refinements—it 
offers Second Stage 
Tuning, Radio’s 

reatest refinement — 

ut these are impor- 
tant only because they 
will please your ears, 
because they will 
make you like A-C 
DAYTON reception 
better than any radio 
you have ever heard. 


Compact XL-20 Type; 
5 tubes, 3-dial tuning 


ee ert 7. 


E tube XL-25 with 2 
tages of Tuning, 2- 
dial control . . $79 
Make your Christmas 
choice from six 
models and six prices. 
It will always be an 
A-C DAYTON. For 
full information and 
name of nearest dealer 


6 tube. XL-30 shielded 


circuit. Voltmeter, 2 write Dept. A-12 
tuning stages . . $135 
The A-C Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Electrical Devices 
for More Than Twenty Years 


Priced JA 


on 1255 


Slighely more Denver; 
West a n 


Beautiful XL-25 Con- 
zole auh special horn 
$139 


XL-30 Console with 
Duophonic (organ 30 and; insulated 
prineible Rej n MM onic Repro. 
duction + o $255 


A-C DAYTON 
SORADI = 


M tchless XL-30 Con- 
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Your Memory is as Good as You 
Care to Make It 


(Continued from page 34) 


there is something of Roosevelt about him 
— big. 

*' He's all man," is the way a student 
had described him. 

That student was one of nine hundred 
others who gathered beneath Pound's 
office window when it was thought that he 
might accept the college presidency ten- 
dered him, and let it be known in no un- 
certain voice that they wanted him to 
stick to Jenene: Harvard, where he be- 
longed. t was typical of Pound that he 
wasn’t on hand for the demonstration. 

They told me of another time when the 
Dean, arriv ing at work at his usual hour 
of seven in the morning, found a thief 
going through the law library, selecting 
the choicest books. There wasn’t any 
scuffle. Pound had the thief a prisoner 
before he could so much as raise a hand. 

The Dean was Nebraska born, and was 
reared there. His mother’s people were 
New York abolitionists of New England 
stock before the Civil War, and his father 


was a Quaker. Pound hasn’t it in him to 
be afraid. 


NDERSTAND,” he warned me, 

across the cluttered table, “I am no 
memory expert. I’m nota psychologist. I 
never studied a memory course in my life. 
All I know about my own memory and 
about other folks’ memories—or lack of 
them—is from personal experience. I 
worked in my own way for what memory 
I've got." 

That work, driven by an intense will- 
power in the face of sheer necessity, did 
not really begin in earnest until the Dean’s 
student days in college, when he dis- 
covered that his sight was failing him, and 
something had to be done to save it. But 
in an unconscious way his memory train- 
ing had its inception much earlier than 
that. It started during his boyhood, in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where he was born in 
1870. 

I think it was his mother, an unusual 
woman herself, who first put Pound onto 
the roadway leading to good memory. She 
was a woman of stanch character and 
humane convictions, and in many other 
ways has had a pronounced influence on 
his life. To-day the Dean’s chief aim—to 
make the law fitted to man rather than 
man to the law—may be traced back to 
impressions made upon him by his mother, 
who still lives with her two daughters in 
the Lincoln homestead. She was the tutor 
of her children during their early years. 

“She never taught memory develop- 
ment as such," Dean Pound explained; 


“but she did insist that we remember our 
lessons. There was no excuse, to her 
mind, for not remembering, once a thing 
was told and understood. Forgetfulness 
was simply an admission of lack of effort, 
lack of attention and interest. She taught 
us to concentrate on what we were doing, 
to understand each lesson before we un- 
dertook the next, to get the sense of itclear. 
“I often think,” the Dean continued, 
"that too many of us, in seeking to culti- 

| vate better memories, get the cart before 


the horse. We go at the job backward. 
Education, for example, is nothing more 
or less than understanding. It isn't a 
learning of rules by rote, the repeating of 
them over and over. Yet one of the com- 
monest faults of students and teachers 
alike is to put emphasis on rote learning. 

“Most children in our schools at some 
time are required to commit to memory 
the Declaration of Independence. It is 
one of the favorite memory exercises of 
teachers the land over. But how many of 
your adult friends do you know who can 
repeat the Declaration to-day? Beyond 
the first sentence or two they are lost, in 
nine instances out of ten, simply because 
they didn't understand as children, and 
were merely committing to memory words 
without meaning. 

"Mother never harped on memory. 
She did lay stress on understanding, which 
is the forerunner of interest. The greater 
the understanding we have, usually the 
greater is our interest, and the keener our 
memory. We remember best those things 
which have aroused our greatest interest. 

“It follows, then, that understanding is 
the key to good memory. Understand a 
matter, be interested, and memory takes 
care of itself. It does so willingly, gladly. 

“As I ee older my sister and I read a 
lot together. Usually we read from the 
same [cn at the same time, and we made 
the reading a sort of game. If she would 
finish a page ahead of me I would chal- 
lenge her to repeat what she had read. 
When I finished first, she would challenge 

Then we’d score points. 

“This was all in fun, just a game, as Ive 
said, but I’ve since realized it was the 
most excellent kind of memory training. 
It taught me to read rapidly and under- 
standingly, and to remember. When I 
didn’t understand, or failed to remember, 
I lost a point in the game; and in any game 
it is human nature to strive to win. 


T WAS not until my student days at 

the University of Nebraska that any- 
one deliberately accused me of having a 
remarkable memory. We had a military 
organization at the university, in which I 
chanced to become captain of the First 
Company. The occasion was a drill con- 
test between the three companies of the 
battalion, performed in public on the 
campus. 

“Each company was required in the 
contest to go through a set of evolutions. 
To prevent our practicing up on these 
evolutions in advance, the exact order and 

nature of them was kept secret by the 
judges until the three companies marched 
onto the field. Then each captain was 
handed a page or two of written instruc- 
tions, which he was expected to follow to 
the letter. Fifteen minutes were allowed 
for study of these instructions. 

"At once I read the paper carefully 
until every detail was clearly in mind. 
'Then I stuck it into my pocket, buttoned 
my coat, and forgot it. This was almost 
the reverse of what my rival captains did. 
They merely made a casual study of their 
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Balkite Trickle Charger furnish all radio 
power from the light socket 


The New Balkite Charger 


MODEL J. Has two charging rates. A 
low trickle charge rate and a high rate 
for rapid charging and heavy duty use. 
Can thus be used either as a trickle or 
as a high rate charger and combines 
their advantages. Noiseless. Large 
water capacity. Visible electrolytelevel. 
Rates: with 6-volt battery, 2.5 and .5 
amperes; with 4-volt battery, .8 and .2 
ampere. Special model for 25-40 cycles. 
Price $19.50. West of Rockies $20. (In 
Canada $27.50.) 


Balkite Combination 


When connectedto the “A” battery this 
new Balkite Combination Radio Power 
Unit supplies automatic power to both 
“A” and “B” circuits. Controlled by 
the filament switch already on your set. 
Entirely automatic in operation. Can 
be put either near the set or in a remote 
location. Will serve any set now using 
either 4 or 6-volt “A” batteries and re- 
quiring not more than 30 milliamperes 
at 135 volts of “B” current—practically 
all sets of up to 8 tubes. Price $59.50. 
(In Canada $83.) 


All Balkite Radio Power Units operate 
from 110-120 volt AC current with 
models for both 60 and 50 cycles. The 
new Balkite Charger is also made in a 

special model for 25-40 cycles. 


The light socket is your most conven- 
ient source of radio power. Use it by 
adding the new Balkite "B" and the 
Balkite Trickle Charger to your 
radio set. 

Balkite“B”—the unique“B” power 
supply —eliminates "B" batteries en- 
tirely and supplies "B" current from 
the light socket. The new Balkite 
“B”-W at $27.50 serves any set of 5 
tubes or less requiring 67 to 90 volts. 
Balkite “B”- X at $42 serves sets of 
up to 135 volts and 8 tubes. Balkite 
"B"-Y at $69 serves any standard set. 

The Balkite Trickle Charger at $10 
is probably the most 


intoa light socket “A” power supply. 
With 4-volt batteries it can be used 
as an intermittent charger, or as a tric- 
kle charger if a resistance is added. 

Both Balkite “B” and the Balkite 
Trickle Charger are noiseless in oper- 
ation. Both are permanent pieces of 
equipment, with nothing to renew or 
replace. Other than aslight consump- 
tion of household current, their first 
cost is the last. Both are built to con- 
form with standards set by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Over 650,000 radio sets are already 
Balkite equipped. Make yoursalight 
socket receiver too 


popular of all charg- 
ers. Over 200,000 
were purchased dur- 
ing one season and 
are now in service. 
Instead of operating 
intermittently at a 


The Balkite 
Radio Symphony Concerts 
with WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


These concerts are broadcast 
every other Saturday Evening. 


On intervening Saturdays Mr. 


by adding these Bal- 
kite Units. Enjoy 
thepleasureand con- 
venience of owning 
a radio set always 
ready to operate at 
its best. 


high rate, it operates Damrosch Mone gives a plano (Balkite Trickle Charger 
continuouslyat a low Dramas. At9 P. M. Eastern $10.50 west of Rockies. In 
rate, thus automatic- SORA Time, over a group Canada: Trickle Charger 
ally keeping the bat- WOR Wit CAE. we rix $15; “B"-W $39; "B"-X 
tery at full charge. In WTAM, WWJ, WGN, WCCO, $59.50; "B"-Y $96.) 
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eflect it converts any DAE 


Fansteel Products Co., 


6-volt “A” battery 


Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 
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Wahl Fountain Pen 
Desk Sets from $7.50 
to $70. Set illustrated, 
marble or glass base, 
two pens, $30.00 


The Gifts 
that Santa Claus 
would Choose 


Here are gifts that echo Merry 
Christmas all the year around ¥ 
Different, useful, lovely, and 
friendly V v Wahl Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets and Wahl-Ever- 
sharp Writing Sets v V The 
desk sets are something entirely 
new v A single gracefully ta- 
pered Wahl Fountain Pen, or a 
pair of them, perfectly balanced 
to the hand and set on a base of 
imported Italian Portoro Marble, 
Emeraline Glass, or Pearl Am- 
erith v For the business man’s 
desk, let us suggest Portoro Mar- 
ble, jet black veined with tints 
from gray to gold, or finest Em- 
eraline Glass v For the woman's 
desk, Pearl Amerith, with its 
texture and sheen of mother-of- 
pearl, in Silver White, Rose 
Pink, Orchid, or Empyrean 
Blue v V Ball and socket joints 
that permit turning the pens to 
any angle or elevation y V Wahl- 
Eversharp Writing Sets —a Wahl 
Pen nested in an attractive gift 
box with its companion Ever- 
sharp—are write gifts for every- 
body V «X At Wahl-Eversharp 


counters every where. 


Wahl- Everihbarp 
Writing Setsfrom 
$5.00 to $$ 5.00. 
Set illustrated, 


EVERSHARP 


and 


WAHL PEN 


© LE: The Wahl Company, Chicago 
he Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


papers, and busied themselves with other 
matters until the word was given to start. 

“The result was only the expected: 
The two captains who had made no effort 
to study the order of the program had to 
refer to their papers in advance of each 
evolution. They purposely had chosen to 
do so. I was able to take my company 
through the contest without resort to the 
paper, which, in view of my previous care- 
ful study of it, was not remarkable in the 
least. 

“But the spectators had not observed 
me laboring in study over those instruc- 
tions. They noticed only the result. 

** My, what a wonderful memory Pound 
has!’ they exclaimed. *Remarkable!" 

“Argue as I would, I could convince 


nobody that I had spent fifteen,” and, 


probably twenty, unbroken minutes before 
the contest in hacsinering into my head 
what was to be done. I was after credit 
for work, not for being the helpless recip- 
ient of a gift. 

“More than once have I found this 
same situation in my work. I don’t write 
easily and naturally, without effort. Every 
paper, lecture, or book I have written on 
law has been the product of hours, days, 
or weeks and months of the hardest kind 
of labor. As the saying goes, I have 
‘sweated blood’ over my writing. It has 
been a constant, tedious, racking process 
of write and rewrite, then rewrite again. 

“Yet some of my friends have a notion 
that I simply call the stenographer and 
spout wisdom as a hose does water. They 
don't see me getting down to work in my 
office at seven-thirty o'clock each morn- 
ing,'nor the hours of work I put in after 
seven o'clock at night. My work average 
was probably sixteen hours daily for 
years, and it is from twelve to fourteen 
hours now. That isn't the schedule of 
brilliance, but of the plugger. 


N DEVELOPING memory, attention 

is half the battle. Perhaps you've no- 
ticed time and again yourself that the most 
brilliant mentally are the poorest students, 
and have the poorest memories, for no 
other reason than that they lack the 
faculty of paying attention. Many busi- 
ness executives won't hire the so-called 
genius, wouldn't take him into the busi- 
ness as a gift. Why? Because true genius, 
which is mental abnormality, has a habit 
of performing in flashes. It won't be con- 
fined. It won't be tied down to routine. 
It won't give attention. 

"On the other hand, the plugger is 
sought after. He may have less brains, 
but he has a greater stability, and there- 
fore a greater capacity for work. His wits 
may be slow, but therefore he must go 
into a matter thoroughly to understand 
it. How often haven't you heard it said 
of a man, 'It takes him a long time to get 
a thing through his head, but once he gets 
it there, it sticks!’ The answer is that he 
has given his utmost of attention. 

* Some of our greatest men have been 
handicapped physically. We consider it 
marvelous that they have achieved—as 
we put it—in spite of their handicaps. 
But haven't you ever stopped to think 
that much of their greatness might be the 
result of a physical handicap. The handi- 
cap has forced them apart, bevond the 
distractions and allurements of the world, 
and set them down in an isolated, calm 

~d detached atmosphere of their own. It 


,touche 


has riveted their attention upon the work 
at hand: they live in that work and 
through it! 

* When nature weakens in one faculty, 
it invariably compensates by strength in 
another. ten the blind hear more 
acutely than those who see; their sense of 
touch is more delicate. The one-armed 
man becomes most proficient with the 
other. But I don't believe nature thus 
compensates without assistance. The 
blind man, by forcing his ears to do the 
work of his eyes, which are sightless, de- 
velops a purely normal hearing into an 
abnormal one; likewise, he sensitizes his 
touch by making greater and more intelli- 
gent use of it. The man with one arm 
puts double burden on that arm and it 
responds doubly. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that the man with sight 
that is normal could not also develop his 
ears and his touch to the abnormal, if 
he tried as hard as the blind man does 
to do so. 


“THIS is all leading up tó my own par- 
ticular case of what folks chose to call 
a marvelous memory, which is why I am 
going to such length to make my idea 
clear. Those who have studied the brain 
tell us that every brain contains millions 
of cells which are never put into use. Even 
the most learned employ only a fraction 
of their total possible brain capacity. It 
is possible, too, that we employ only a 
fraction of our possible hearing capacıty, 
our smelling capacity, and our feeling 
capacity. The remainder, a great un- 
reservoir, lies stored away for 
emergency. Every one of us has such a 
reservoir behind each of our senses, wait- 
ing to be put into use. All the sense 
requires for further development is more 
concentration on it, and more attention 
to it. 

“Let me prove that: 

"Early in my student days I was 
brought to a realization that my eyesight 
was far from what it should be. Lud 
not get along without the aid of glasses. 
Even with glasses my eyes tired under 
strain, and I didn't see as well as folks 
do who have normal vision. My circle of 
vision grew slowly smaller, and beyond 
that narrowing circumference was a blur. 

"Here was a problem born of sheer 
necessity. If I went on without attention 
to my eyes, it was possible that I would 
lose my sight altogether. Under medical 
advice I devised a set of eye exercises, 
which I practiced constantly. I took 
treatments. In every possible way I 
lightened the burden upon my sight; but 
the weakness grew. Still I kept up the 
fight, depending much upon memory, but 
centering the battle on my eyes. It never 
occurred to me until I was twenty-eight 

ears old that the more work of my eyes 
i shifted over to memory, the greater 
would be my chance of saving the eyes. 
The possibilities of memory, then, for the 
first time, really came to the fore-front. 

“Why, memory? you ask. 

“Legal work, as you know, requires 
frequent references to and quotations 
from precedents and authorities. The 
case at hand is often governed in large 
measure by what has gone before. There- 
fore, the lawyer, or teacher of law, must 
do a prodigious amount of reading and 
research. Drop in on your family attorney 
some time and ask him for his opinion on 
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“there came a dull explosion 
above the motor’s roar. Startled, 


I turned to see—” 
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The stuff that men are made of 


A dare-devil aviator dives into 
the Gulf of Mexico from his speed- 
ing plane to save a fallen pilot 
e.. two young chaps pack their 
duffel and slip downstream to 
make their camp in the heart of 
the Northwest wilderness ... a 
quarterback with grit and nerve 
wins the game in spite of a team 
that is coached to down him... 
an Indian scout outwits a hostile 
tribe and escapes from a trap that 
meant certain death. . .. 
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That’sthestuff that menaremade 
of! Grit! Courage! Resourceful- 
ness! The will to win! And that's 
the stuff of which the fellows in 
THE AMERICAN BOY are made! 

The heroes in the fiction of this 
red-blooded, up-and-com- 
ing magazine are real, 
likable human beings. The 
They talk like any chap 
who knows what it’s all 
about. They think like 


thousands of fellows who live in 
America today. They live their 
adventures. 

Great treats are in store for 
THE AMERICAN BOY readers in 
1927. Stories by Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, about stuttering 
Mark Tidd in hilarious adven- 
tures in Europe. Ralph Henry 
Barbour will present school and 
college life in a graphic, appeal- 
ing way. Ellis Parker Butler will 
keep the laughs going all the time. 
Thomson Burtis—himself a flyer 
of note—will tell many thrilling 
air-stories. Other well-known 
writers will also contribute to this 
year of fun and fact. Top-notch 
artists will illustrate these stories 
—Charles Livingston Bull, F. C. 
Yohn, Tony Sarg, and others. 

And athletics? Plenty! The 


American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 


greatest coaches and athletes write 
for THE AMERICAN BOY. Yost 
of Michigan, Dobie of Cornell, 
Dean Cromwell, Harold Osborn, 
Walter Johnson, Rogers Hornsby 
—such men teach AMERICAN 
BOY readers the technique and 
sportsmanship of champions. 
Every boy needs a chance to 
chum with the heroes of this mag- 
azine. Subscribe for your son, 
and for that other boy in whom 
you are interested. Clip and mail 
the coupon below! 
20 cents a copy at all news-stands. 
$2.00 a year by mail. Two years 
for $3.00. Three years for $4.00. 
Subscribe for two years and save 
a dollar. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 400 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find , for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for year , 
beginning with the current issue, to 
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Canadian postage, 25e per year estra 
Foreign postage, 50e per year ertra 
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Most Precious 
Christmas Gift, 
Say Pipe-Smokers 


Letters to us disclose that while a 
pipe-smoker will thank you politely for 
the pink necktie, fancy garters or use- 
less novelty—what really delights his 
heart is a jar of good tobacco. 


That is why each year, more and more 
members of the Edgeworth Club make 
a practice of distributing their favorite 
tobacco among friends as a Christmas 
remembrance. 


The two favorite gift sizes of Edge- 
worth are the 16-ounce glass humidor 
jar and the 8-ounce tin. Both are pro- 
vided at Christmas time with appro- 
priate wrappings. Each size contains 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, and each is 
packed in a 
good-looking 
decorated gift 
carton print- 
ed in colors. 
Prices—$1.65 
for the 16- 
ounce jar. 
The 8-ounce 
tins are 75c 
each. 


a Please ask 
€ *=your tobacco 
er — dealer for the 
Pat l Edgeworth 
See Christmas 
t packages. If 
"he will not 
supply you, 
we gladly of- 
fer the following service to you: 


Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, 
and 75c for each 8-ounce tin to be 
shipped, also a list of the names and 
addresses of those you wish to remem- 
ber, with your personal greeting card for 
each friend. 


We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, 
all delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are 
not acquainted with Edgeworth. If so, 
send your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company. We shall be glad to 
send you free samples—generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors, holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 3-X South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station, Wave length 256 meters. 
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a point of law. You will see him reach for 
ook, and before he is through he prob- 
ably will have consulted a dozen books. 
Each time he does he will use his eyes. 
“Plainly then, as a lawyer, if I could 
make my memory retain what I had read 
once, I wouldn’t have to go back to read 
it again every time I needed it. If I could 
recall immediately and accurately the 
volume number, and page number, of an 
important legal precedent, I wouldn't 
have to search long for that precedent. 
My memory, in a word, would be shoul- 
dering the most tedious burden of my eyes, 
lightening their work, and thus prolong- 
ing their usefulness. To-day, if I had no 


memory, I believe I also would have no 
eyes. They would have been worn out 
years ago. 


“So, more and more I concentrated my 
attention on my memory. Instead of 
making a note of an appointment on a 
slip of paper, I forced my memory to note 
it for me. And I soon discovered an odd 
fact: When I did depend upon a written 
note or reminder, Í invariably forgot. 
Memory considered it had no responsi- 
bility in the matter, because dependence 
had not been placed on it, but on the note. 
It is like setting an alarm clock to arouse 
yourself at a certain hour, and forgetting 
to turn on the alarm. You rely upon the 
clock, and when it fails.to ring you sleep 
peacefully on. But when you are without 
an alarm clock, and know you must arise 
at six, your inner consciousness will be on 
duty, and awake you very close to six. 
Memory, likewise, is jealous of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Our memories, say the psychologists, 
forget nothing. They retain all the im- 
pressions we give them. But the difficult 
task is to recall particular impressions at 
will, as we want them and when we want 
them. The memory must be cudgeled 
into doing this; that is, trained by some 
means or other in the habit of giving out. 
It will take in automatically, a process in 
which it requires no training. The school- 
ing it demands is in the ‘giving out’ proc- 
ess. 

"Suppose you experiment a moment. 
Think of somebody whom you have called 
on the telephone four or five times at 
intervals. Before each call you have 
looked up the number in the telephone 
directory because you thought that you 
didn't remember it. Now, without re- 
course to the book, recall that number! It 
is imprinted in your memory. Force your 
memory to give it out. It will if you try 
hard enough. 


“TRE whole secret of remembering is in 
how hard you try. If you were lost in 
a strange city, without funds, and without 
any means of summoning help except 
through a friend's telephone number, the 
emergency would be such that you would 
have the number on your tongue in a mo- 
ment. Your will-power would bring it 
there by sheer force. 

“My first discovery of the power that 
will has over memory was made at the 
University of Nebraska. Each student of 
my class was required to write an oration, 
commit it to memory and deliver it. In 
charge of the exercise was a rather cranky, 
impetuous old professor who believed that 
students should be 'kept in their place.' 
After he had blue-penciled my oration I 
went to his desk to get it. 


“““How soon will you be ready to de- 
liver this?' he snapped, scowling over his 
spectacles. 

“*Oh,’ I said thoughtlessly, ‘any time 
you wish!’ 

“‘ Any time I wish, eh? he repeated. 
‘Well, suppose you deliver it at two o'clock 
this afternoon. You'll be expected to have 
it perfect." 

" As I went out I overheard him remark 
aside, ‘Maybe that will take that smart 
aleck down a peg." 

“Tt was already noon, but it was a case 
of must. I delivered the oration at two, 
much to the professor's surprise. 


EARS later, with a better trained 

memory, I went through an even more 
convincing experience of almost the same 
nature. I was scheduled to give an address 
before a convention of the American Bar 
Association, in the Academy of Music, at 
Philadelphia. As the other speakers all 
intended to read their addresses from 
manuscript, I concluded to do likewise. 
But while seated on the stage, awaiting 
my turn to be called, I realized it would 
be impossible for me to read the manu- 
script. It was a terrifically hot evening. 
The heat in the Academy was like a steam- 
ing wet blanket. The lenses of my glasses 
rapidly became so badly steamed that it 
was impossible for me to see through them 
except by constant cleaning, which, of 
course was also impossible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

"My name was announced. I stepped 
to the front of the stage, gave one last 
helpless look at the manuscript, and then 
crammed it into my pocket. The only 
resort left was my memory. 

“Of course I wasn't entirely unpre- 

ared. The manuscript was my own work. 
lka. spent time and care in writing it. I 
had read it over several times aloud for 
practice. After the meeting, as a matter 
of curiosity, I obtained a stenographic 
report of the address as I had delivered it. 
The report was almost identical with my 
manuscript. 

* [n the Cambridge lectures, which you 
have been told about, I was again con- 
fronted by an emergency. All my notes 
and material on the series were in America. 
There was no one library available in 
England to which I could go to look up 
the numerous references I needed. I had 
not the time to travel about among the 
various libraries containing the desired 
information. It was a case of making my 
memory produce for me, or of postponing 
the lectures. 

"There is no use in my trying to re- 
member,’ a student told me not long ago. 
‘I simply can 't remember, and that’s all 
there is to it.' 

"When did you discover that fact?’ I 
inquired. 

“*A long time ago, ' he said. 

“*But just when?’ I insisted. ‘When 
did you actually drop trying to remem- 
ber? 

“I had him trace back to his grammar- 
school days, when he had been asked to 
memorize a long piece, and had failed. 
Thereupon, he had concluded his memory 
was poor and had made no effort since to 
improve it. One failure, and he had given 
up without a fight. 

* Attitude has more to do with memory 
than any other factor. Just tell yourself 
that your memory is bad, and it won't 
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The liquid gauge, 
which measures to 
the one-one-hundred- 
thousandthof an inch, 


‘The tule of thumb 


ZS OWE... 


I ING THUMB rules no more. The rule of 

thumb, with all its costly guesswork, has no 
place in Western Electric telephone making. 

Here exact measuring standards are the rule, 
precise in many cases to the ten-thousandth part of 
an inch. And this habit of being exact controls 
every factory activity—in the systematic planning 
of the great task of telephone production, 1n manu- 
facturing to known standards of quality, in con- 
stantly improving methods of work — not in hap- 
hazard experiment but by scientific attack by a 
group of skilled industrial engineers. 


Looks like a bomb, but really a little 
“dark room" which permits the in- 


! Si 

At the same time, as makers of the nation s spector to know exactly whether a tiny 
ones Western Electric is meeting its respon- switchboard lamp comes upto the mark. 
sibility by holding down the cost of telephone 


apparatus to a figure well below the increased cost 
of general commodities. 
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SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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appointment at 
three? 


PPOINTMENTS, memos, data of 

all sorts, should be recorded in 

the dated pages of a Standard Diary. 
Let it remember for you. 


The Standard Daily Reminder or the 
Half-Hourly or Quarter-Hourly Ap- 
pointment Books are used by tens 
of thousands of busy men and women. 


For the salesman, or **outside'" man, 
the vest pocket style is a wonder- 
ful business aid. A Standard Diary 
schedules your day's duties; enables 
you to plan your day and to work 
according to your plan. 


A Christmas gift of a Diary is a 
valued gift which lasts a year. There 
is a style of The Standard Diary for 
everyone. Prices soc to $5.00 each. 
If not at your dealer's write direct 
for descriptive folder. 


The STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 
Makers of Diaries for Seventy-five Years 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Dept. A-1 


The 
STANDARD DIARIES 


Diaries for Every Need 


disappoint you: it will be bad. It is one 
of the most obedient servants that we 
possess, and it is a sensitive one. 

“Early in my effort to develop good 
memory, I decided it was important not 
to overload it with a mass of useless ma- 
terial. By that, I mean matter that pos- 
sibly could be. of no service to me in my 
work and daily life, or which at the best 
would be of only occasional service. 

“A friend some time ago remarked 
about the architecture of one of the build- 
ings on the Harvard campus. He was 
much surprised that I did not know the 
building to which he referred was of pre- 
Revolutionary motif, whereas a companion 
structure was of the post-Revolutionary 
period. 

“‘ Pound, that is one time,’ he said, 
‘when your memory has slipped.’ 

“But my memory had not slipped, for 
the reason I had given it nothing to slip 
n. I have only a casual interest in 
rchitecture. It does not enter into my 
work, which has to do with law and not 
with building. 

“I don’t argue, mind you, that a general 
knowledge of life about us is not of value, 
and highly desirable. Nobody should be 
too narrow in his interests. But to be suc- 
cessful I believe we should have at least 
one interest which is far greater than any 
other, and in which we strive to become 
specialists. A memory filled with special- 
ized knowledge dealing with our own im- 
mediate work is the memory that will 
tend most to advance us in that work. 

“Also, I didn't attempt to commit 
lines by rote, by laboriously reading them 
over and over and over. I formed the 
habit, instead, of picturing in my mind 
what I wished to remember. For example, 
the printed page of a book: I trained my- 
self to see that page with my eyes closed, 
to see what is, in effect, a mental photo- 
graph of it. 

“That sounds difficult, but it isn't as 
difficult as you may think. If you test 
yourself, you will find that mental pic- 
tures are the most enduring stock of your 
memory. You meet Rn whom you 
haven't seen in years. The first thing you 
recall is his face, which you recognize, 
even though you can't for the life of you 
remember his name nor the details of 
your first meeting. 


JMERIEND here at Harvard complained 
of having a ‘tricky’ memory, as he 
termed it. He recalled certain incidents, 
especially things he had seen or read, with 
what seemed a fair measure of reliability. 
Yet, invariably, in some important detail 
he would be wrong. He would meet an 
old acquaintance he would swear was 
Smith, only to discover the man was Jones. 
He would be positive he placed a paper in 
| a certain drawer of his desk, but find it in 
| another drawer entirely. 

'"'Suppose you have your eyes ex- 
| amined,' I suggested. 'Your trouble may 
| be in faulty vision.’ 

“He did, was fitted with new glasses, 
and almost immediately his memory im- 
proved. His eyes had been sending im- 
perfect impressions to his memory, and 
his memory simply had been returning to 
him what it had been given. 

“My own eyes have had a similar efect 
upon my memory. Not so many years 
ago, When my vision was still good enough 
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to take in a whole classroom, I could recall 
the face and name of every student. The 
picture of that student seated at his desk, 
with his name displayed on the front of 
the desk, as is customary in our classes, 
would recur to me years after the boy had 
left college, should I chance to meet him 
again. 

“As my range of vision grew more 
limited I saw the students in the rear 
portion of the room only indistinctly. My 
recollection of them likewise became in- 
distinct. To-day I see but half of my 
classes with clearness; beyond that line 
the faces are blurred, and my memory of 
them is likewise blurred. 

“You’ve heard old people complain 
that they don’t remember as they once 
did. Something that occurred twenty or 
even fifty years ago they will recall vividly, 
but they have only a vague recollection of 
what happened Vestérday. This is not 
strange when you consider that they also 
do not see as well as they did, nor hear as 
well, nor is their interest in life as keen as 
it once was. Their memories have not 
failed, but their registering faculties have. 

“In summary: It is my experience that 
when you concentrate attention upon a 
thing, interest yourself in it, see it clearly 
and understandingly, either with the eyes 
or with the mind, and ¢ry to imprint it on 
memory, then your memory will *make 
good. It.will give you back just what you 
give it, and in the manner that you give 
it. 


*( ANE of the most remarkable memories 

of which I know is possessed by John 
McCarthy, though I don't believe any- 
body has ever accused John of being a 
enius. Since 1884, or for forty-two years, 
John McCarthy has presided over the 
ook delivery desk of the Harvard Law 
Library. I believe he knows the name 
and face of every man who ever during 
all those years has come to him for a 
book. 

“A few years ago I happened to be near 
when a man stopped before McCarthy's 
desk. His head had grown bald; he had 
taken on weight, and had gone through 
all the changes of appearance you might 
expect over thirty-odd years. 

*** ['m not quite sure,’ said McCarthy, 
*but aren't you Mr. So-and-so?' and he 
mentioned a name. 

“‘I am!’ exclaimed the man in astound- 
ment. 'Ileft here in 1887 and haven't put 
foot on this floor since. You must be 
John McCarthy?’ 

“That is but one instance of Mc- 
Carthy’s memory for names and faces. 
What is the explanation for his mem- 
ory? . 

“ First of all, he is responsible for the 
books that he issues, and that is no passing 
responsibility. He must remember the 
student who takes a book out, and see 
that in due course the book is returned. 
To assist him in this, upon issuing a book 
he has the student write his name upon a 
slip of paper for record. McCarthy looks 
carefully at the slip until he has the name 
clearly in mind; then he looks at the face 
of the student, so there will be no doubt of 
his identification later if necessary. That 
is his daily work. His whole attention is 
centered upon it. By use, day-in-and-day- 
out use, he has made his memory a 
marvelous thing." 
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Setting the fashions in watch cases 


for more than 35 years 


form, exquisite in design and 
decoration — beautiful in- 
deed are the watches of today! 

For style in watches has under- 
gone as marked an improvement 
as style in clothing. 

No small part of this improve- 
ment has resulted from the efforts 
of the movement maker. He has 

_ made the intricate mechanism 
more compact, permitting greatly 
decreased bulk in accurate time- 
keepers. 

But that good taste which now 
marks the dress of all our better 
watches we owe largely toa group 
of craftsmen, workers in precious 
metals, the makers of Wadsworth 
Watch Cases. 

So widespread and so well 


‘ern existe slender in 


recognized has been their influence in watch case design 
that for more than thirty-five years the leading watch 
manufacturers and importers have consistently se- 


A NEW KIND OF BELT BUCKLE 
BY WADSWORTH! 


Untarnishable! The only gold filled buckle made to 
exacting watch case standards—of the same beau- 
tiful and lasting materials as Wadsworth Quality 
Gold Filled Watch Cases. At your jeweler’s, in a 
pleasing variety of designs. Prices: $9 to $12; sets, 
$15 to $20. Also in sterling silver: $2.50 to $7; 
sets, $5 to $12. 


lected Wadsworth Cases to dress 
and protect their finer movements. 

When you buy a watch, there- 
fore, see that it comes in a case by 
Wadsworth, today more than 
ever the acknowledged style lead- 
ers in watch case design. 

Among the many Wadsworth 
creations you are sure to find a 
case exactly suited to your taste, 
ata price quite within your means. 

And the mark “Wadsworth 
Quality” stamped inside is your 
assurance, not only of correct de- 
sign, but also of that exactness of 
fit essential to adequate protec- 
tion of the movement contained 
within. Ask to see this mark in 
the watch your jeweler recom- 
mends. 


Tue WapsworTH WATCH Case Company, Dayton,Ky. 
Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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Men Like Them 


Most men like the style and all- 
around utility of Thermo Knitted 
Outerwear. 


Knicker Suits, Sport Coats and 
Vests bearing the Thermo hanger 
are all suitable for Christmas gifts. 


Obtainable in the newest colors 
and mixtures at moderate prices. 


Every Thermo garment is guaran- 
teed all wool—an assurance of 
satisfaction. 


Be sure to look for the Thermo 
hanger. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 

'THERMO MILLS, Inc. 


345 Broadway, Dept. A, New York 
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RICHARD DIX 
The popular 
motion picture star 
in his new style 
KNITTED 


KNICKER SUIT 


‘From Sheeps Back To Yours’ 


Masquerade 


(Continued from page 61) 


with a couple of Frenchmen, some people 
asked me to make a fourth, and I did. 
After I sat down and got all ready to be- 
gin, it turned out that they were in the 
habit of playing for a cent a point. I 
didn't want to play for money. I didn't 
have any. But I didn't see any way of 
getting out of it. So I said that was all 
right with me. I had rather poor luck, 
and I lost about twelve dollars. Of course 
I couldn't tell Aunt Janet what I wanted 
twelve dollars for, out in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, so I borrowed it of Phil. 
I said I didn't dare ask Aunt Janet for it. 

"He acted queer about that. He was 
only too glad to give me that money, he 
said; but why not tell Aunt Janet? Í said 
she had a konor of playing cards for 
money, and that she wouldn't believe that 
I could have got into a game without 
meaning to. Well, he gave me the money 
and I paid my debts, and I thought it was 
all right. But that very night when he 


and Aunt Janet and I were walking around | 


the deck after dinner, she noticed the 
bridge going on in the smoke-room and 
began talking about what a hideous waste 
of time it was, if no worse; and she ended 
up by telling Phil how noble I was to have 
stopped playing when I was in college, and 
how I'd never played since. Of course I 
had played a few games on the ship before 
that one—not for any money or, at most, 
for a tenth of a cent a point—and Phil 
knew it. Well, he simply turned to stone. 


"NAVHEN I got him alone and asked him 
what the matter was, he could hard- 
ly tell me. He was upset about it; shocked 
out of a precious year's growth. If he'd 
caught me robbing a bank he wouldn't 
have been any more horrified. I was with- 
in about half a breath of telling him then 
that I wasn't the girl he wanted, anyway; 
that it was you he'd seen in the antique 
shop, and that you were off in India some- 
where. He'd have broken off the engage- 
ment then and there. And I wish now I 
had. Oh, lord, how I wish I had! But— 
well, I'd brought Aunt Janet home from 
Italy for the wedding, and the engage- 
ment was all announced, and he was nice 
—and rich—and I hated the thought of 
teaching school. So I smoothed him over, 
and confessed to Aunt Janet—more or 
less—and the thing went on. 

"And then, when we got married, I 
found that down underneath that nice, 
cool manner of his he—he wanted to love 
me just the way Fred did. And I couldn't 
stand it. I knew it wasn't fair to him, 
but I couldn't." 

"You mean you've never—been his 
wife?" 

"No. Not that way. Oh, he was decent 
enough about it. But I could see he was— 
waiting. It drove me perfectly wild. Oh, 


| well, there’s no use talking about that. 


“Talk to me about old times, Cyndy, 
and let's forget it. I haven't cheated you 
out of anything, though. I really haven't." 

It was with an effort that Cynthia re- 
frained from disagreeing with Celia about 
that. 

The story gave Cynthia a restless night. 
She tricd hard to follow it from Celia's 


point of view, to range herself on Celia’s 
side. It was the only side she had any 
business to be on. 

There had been nothing intrinsically 
very bad about the original deception. It 
was a thing anybody, almost anybody, 
might have done for a lark. If Phil hadn't 
happened to be the sort of man he was—a 
prig, Cynthia ventured firmly to tell her- 
self, though something in her violently 
repudiated the description—Celia would 
have told him about it, and he would have 
seen that it was a lark. And then perhaps 
she would have told him about Fred, too. 

No, she couldn’t imagine Celia telling 
him about Fred. Celia wasn’t like that. 
She was a darling in all sorts of ways; but 
the thing she lacked, the thing she’d 
always lacked, was the pluck to face a 
difficulty squarely and see it through. 

There was something to be said for Phil, 
though, and the saying of it took her to 
the root of the whole difficulty. In pre- 
tending to be the girl he had seen in the 
antique shop, Celta had taken credit, 
trivial as the incident had been, for the 
one quality she conspicuously lacked, and 
for the quality Phil principally admired. 
Celia never in the world would have 
fought it out with that tricky dealer. She 
would either have paid him for the thing 
or she would have called for help. And in 
either case Phil would not have followed 
her around Venice for three days and 
scraped an acquaintance with her. 

It would not have been possible for him 
to surmise that he had got the wrong girl. 
He must believe that the quality he 
wanted in her was buried there some- 
where. It was not his fault that he had 
driven her frantic, hunting for it. 

Well, there was only one way out of the 
tangle now. Phil had got to be told every- 
thing. Celia might not like it, but she 
would have to face the music, the music of 
the entire band, for once. To-morrow 
they’d have a real talk and get down to 
brass tacks. 


"T HE thing that happened the next 
morning—a new complication, and, at 
first glance, a perfectly appalling one— 
made this resolution easier to carry out. 
The superintendent of the hospital sent for 
Cynthia while she was at breakfast, and - 
upon her coming to the office, handed her 
a telegram from Henry Pyncheon. It had 
Been ispatched from Los Angeles, and it 
read: 


Have just read in newspaper of Miss Cynthia 
Wainwright's accident. See that she has every 
possible care. If in need of funds apply to 
Merchants’ Bank, where unlimited authoriza- 
tion has been made by wire. Am leaving at 
once for Chicago and will arrive Wednesday 
morning. 

If he were arriving in Chicago Wednes- 
day morning it meant that he was 
already on the way. They had two days 
of grace; but before these two days were 
up they would have to know to the last 
detail what they were going to say, and 
what they were going to do. 

Celia laughed hysterically over the 
message when Cynthia read it to her, and 
then for a while she cried. 
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qi annual question is in everybody's 
mind. The annual gift list is in everybody's 
pocket. Here is just the right present for son 
Of daughter, for best friend, for close business 
associate—in fact 


$1 Gift for Gverybody 


The Remington Portable Typewriter 


It may be selected with the assurance that it is 
the recognized leader—in sales and popularity. 
It meets every requirement of personal writ- 
ing. It is the world's lightest writing machine 
with standard keyboard—tips the scales at 


only 


unds net. An 


874 


it is the most 


compact of all typewriters—fits in a carrying 
case only four inches high. 

It is faster than the speed demands of even 
the most expert user; and its dependability is 
Remington dependability. 


Remington 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons 
and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 


Branches Everywbere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd. 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 


TANDARD NOISELE 
ITERS TYPEWRITERS 


PORTARE E | ACCOUNT! i 
Tv! ITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHIN 


New York 


From every standpoint it is the gift for 
everybody. 
Terms as low as $5 monthly. Sold by 
Remington branches and dealers everywhere. 
Send for our booklet “For You — For Every- 
body.” Address Dept. 59. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway 


Tw NS 


lypewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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A thrill a minute 


in TOURING 


ETTY has sent Tom back *'out of gas" 
just when he and Helen thought they 
had the game! Though they're shouting 
for PING-PONG in the dining room, Jack 
can't resist watching the finish! TOURING 
is the concen- 
trated essence of 
delightful excite- 
ment. Fastplay 
—constant shifts 
of fortune. Sur- 
prising, laugh- 
able,electrifying! 
Wonderful fun 
for visitors. For 
2, 3, or 4 players. 
Price, 75c at Dealers or by mail. 


PEGITY [Ne 


Great fun for old and i 3 
young. Learned in 
two minutes. Excit- 

ê y 


ing fun to watch or 
play. 


The two 
most 
popular 
Home 
Games in 


ET, the world 


Price, 75c at Dealers or by mail. 


ee 
PING-PONG EA Immensely popular. 
Fast, exciting action. 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office. Parker Brothers sole 
makers. Sets from $2 to $20 at Dealers or by mail. 


The imprint PARKER BROTHERS stands for 
game excellence and superior playing qualities. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Inc. 


SALEM, MASS.; FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
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Cynthia was gentle, but very firm. 
“There’s no special hurry,” she said. “You 
can cry as long as you like. But as soon 
as you're ready, we'll go to work trying 
to straighten this thing out." 

Celia told her she was a brute, and in 
this description Cynthia agreed with her. 
But it seemed that brutality was needed, 
surgery, anyhow. 

Finally Celia said, sulkily but collect- 
edly enough, “All right, let's talk. But 
there isn't anything to say; there isn't any- 
thing we can do. You haven't any plan, 
have you?" 

"Yes, I've a plan,” 
“Send for Phil." 

“Send for Phil!" Celia echoed, her eyes 
bright with panic. “Why? What would 
you tell him?" 

"Everything," Cynthia said. “All 
about Fred. All about me. The whole 
story down to the last crumb, so that 
there'd never be anything again that 
you'd have to lie to him about. He's got 
twice as much brains as both of us put 
together. When he knows about it, I 
think he'll help us.” 

"Helpus? Phil? You're crazy, Cynthia. 
He'd wash his hands of us and go away. 
And he'd probably stop around at the 
police station on the way home and tell 
them I was a bigamist, and had better be 
locked up in jail. He wouldn't think he'd 
done his moral duty with anything less. 
You don't know him, Cynthia. The whole 
thing is just completely hopeless if Phil 
finds out anything. It's all very well for 

ou," she concluded, with a sob, “‘to say, 
"Tell Phil everything,' because you've got 
nothing to lose if he knows." 

"Haven't I?" Cynthia reminded her. 
“T went and spent a night with him in his 
flat when he thought I was his wife. If 
the whole story comes out in the wash, I 
won't look very much better than you do 
—not to Uncle Henry Pyncheon, nor to 
Phil's Aunt Ellen. All the same, I don't 
see that there's anything else we can 
do." 

It did not seem like much of a solution 
to her, even as she proposed it. And she 
felt, during the long silence that followed, 
like caving in and crying herself. 


AFTER a long while Celia said, “I’ve got 
a better idea than that: Mr. Pyncheon 
won't be here for two days. I'm practically 
well now, except for my broken arm. Well 
enough to travel, or I will be by to- 
morrow night. Don’t you see, Cyndy? 
We'll run away. Down to Florida for the 
winter. That will do as well as anything 
else. Phil wouldn't mind our doing that. 
He’d be glad to get rid of me, I guess. 
Don't you see, Cyndy, that would settle 
everything. We can have a wonderful 
time together, and then, when we're ready, 
I can come back." 

Cynthia felt her heart getting heavier 
and heavier till it was as lifeless as a lump 
of lead. 

* Come back to Phil,” she asked, “and 


Cynthia said. 


go on being his wife? Is that what you. 


“Oh, it can't last forever," Celia said; 
“but I guess I could stand it for a while 
longer." : 

"How about Fred," Cynthia asked, 
“now that you're in love with him? Now 
that you know you're in love with him? 
You do know it, and so do I. The only 
thing you worried about and wanted to 


Li 


be told when you waked up here the other 
night was about him." 

here was a stream of tears running 
down Celia's one unbandaged cheek. 

“I know," she said weakly. “But Fred 
couldn't take me now. He just couldn't 
have a wife on his hands. He's nothing 
but some sort of engineer in a big archi- 
tect's office, getting thirty-five dollars a 
week. He's got fine prospects; but you 
can't live on prospects. Perhaps after a 
few years, if Phil never suspects anything 
and gets tired enough of me, he may be 
willing to let me get a divorce. And by 
that time perhaps Fred will be able to 
marry me. It isn't very nice, but it's the 
best thing I can think of." 

“ And what about me?" Cynthia asked. 
“What would I do? Disappear and be 
your mysterious sister Cynthia; again?" 

"We could sneak off together every 
little while," Celia said. “But it cer- 
tainly wouldn't do for Phil ever to see the 
pit of us together. . . . Why, Cynthia! 
Vhat is it? What makes you look so 
funny?" 


CYNTHIA had been listening to the ex- 
plication of Celia’s plan under an over- 
whelming illusion that it would work, that 
it was the logical plan to adopt, and that 
it left her with no hope of ever seeing 
Philip Rowland again. She had totally 
forgotten, for the past ten minutes, the 
one annihilating reason why it wouldn’t 
work. With the recurrence to her mind of 
the reason why it wouldn’t, she saw in a 
breath-taking flash the one plan that 
would. There was no wonder, in the 
circumstances, that she looked queer. 

* Wait a minute, Celia," she said, and 
leaving her chair she walked away to the 
window, where she stood, not looking out 
but at least turned away so that the girl 
in the bed could not watch her face till 
she had had time to pull herself together. 

After a while she came back and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“Your plan won't work, Celia dear," 
she said. "There's a reason why it won't. 
We don't look exactly alike any more!" 

There was panic again in Celia's eyes. 
“What do you mean?" she cried. 

“Tt isn't very much," Cynthia told her 
steadily; “but the cut here"—she indicated 
the place with a feathery touch along the 
bandages—"'will leave a scar that people 
can see,- Oh, my dear, don't cry like that! 
I'm telling you the truth. You won't be 
disfigured a bit. And it doesn't matter 
that we won't look exactly alike any more, 
because I've thought of a plan now that 
will work. It will work for everybody. It 
will make everything come out right. It 
sounds crazy; but it isn't. It's the only 
simple, easy thing there is to do." 

It was a long time before Celia would 
listen. But finally, when her crying ft 
was past, she asked, indifferently, what 
the plan was. 

“It’s just to go on as we are," Cynthia 
told her. “You as Cynthia and I as Celia. 
Always. Never change back." 

Celia's eyes had gone perfectly blank. 
Her mind had simply stalled under the 
sudden load of this prodigious conception. 
a “I don’t see what good that would do,” 
shé expostulated feebly. 

“There’s no good it won’t do," Cynthia 
told her. "You're Cynthia Wainwright, 
remember. You're always going to be 
Cynthia Wainwright. Now, the first thing 
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A Princely Gift 
Base of Pearl Permanite 
on Black, Complete 
with Parker Duofold 
Pen, $16.50 
Gift Box Included 


Here IS Something New to Give! 


And Because the Pens Lie Level Without Drying 
Geo. S. Parker’s Desk Sets Are Far Ahead of Others 


All With Non-Breakable Permanite Barrels —And 
25-Year Point in the Parker Duofold 


F all the Christmas Gifts that have appeared this season, not one 
has caused such tremors of delight as these tapered Parker Duo- 
fold Fountain Pens in rich Glass and Permanite Desk Bases, 

Here IS something new to give! 

But all the more reason to give the one that permits the pens to lie 
level on the base without drying—always ready to write. 

Parker’s Ball-and-Socket Action does not hold the pens rigidly up- 
right,as some. Normerely let themtilt,as others, Parker’s action permits 
the pens to move gently in all directions from horizontal to vertical. 

Thus these Desk Pens do not remain sticking up in the way. No 
accidental blow can tip the set over or spoil the pen. And at night one 
can slip the Patker Set in a drawer and lock it up. Moreover, all Parker 
Duofold points are guaranteed 25 years not only for mechanical per- 
fection but for wear! 

If that’s the kind of set you want to give Christmas, insist on the 
original Geo. S. Parker and accept no other. Write us for illustrated 


If anyone to whom you circular if no Parker dealer is near. 


give the Parker Set wants 


to exchange the point he 
can pick out any Parker 
Fountain Pen in the 
dealer's stock, and have 
it converted into a ta- 
pered Desk Pen in a twin- 
ling. Only the Parker 
Pens and Sets have this 
interchangeable feature ! 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN * OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


Black Glass Base, with 


Parker Duofold Jr. Pen, 
$13.75; with any Parker 
Pastel Pen, „$12.25. 

“Azure Mist," "Apple 
Green' ' or Crystal Base, 
with same pens, $16.50 
and $15. 


Black Glass Base, 
with Parker Duo- 
fold Jr. Pen, $10. 


Duofold Desk Sets 


Black Glass Base, with 1 
Parker Duofold Pen, 


Double Oval Base, Black Glass with 2 Parker Duo- 
fold Jr. Pens, $31; with 2 Over-size Duofolds, $35 


$17.50 or $19.50; with 2 
Parker Duofold Pens, 
$27.50 or $31.50. 


Parker’s Com- 
plete Ball-and- 
Socket Action 
permits the pens 
to lie level with- 
out drying. x 
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Save 


/ 3 
of your fuel 


this winter 


and have continuous 
healing comfort 


ITH Hoffman Vacuum Valves on 
radiators you enjoy just the right 
house temperature to meet outside 
weather conditions. Hot steam for bitter 
cold days. Warm steam for mild days, 
Hoffntan Vacuum Valves make this 
wonderful improvement on any one- 
pipe steam system, new or old, because 
they keep out The Heat Thief —AIR 
This means quicker heat in radiators 
and they will hold their heat much 
longer after fires are banked. 

Users of these valves claim an average 
fuel saving of one-third of their previ- 
ous heating costs. 

Send this coupon for an intensely in- 
teresting book *Locking the Door Against 
the Heat Thief." E 


Make this test 
PUT a Hoffman No. 
2 Vacuum Valve 
on your worst ra- 
diator and notice 
the immediate im- 
provement. You 
can obtain Hofi- 
man No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves at -your 
neighborhood 
Heating and 
Plumbing Shop. 


No. 
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LOCK OUT, THE HEAT THIEF -AIR 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY,INC. 
Dept. P-8, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
booklet, ‘Locking the DoorAgainst the Heat Thief.” 


Name i a oe tae 


Street 


City. e Sfate D— 
———————————M——— c! 


we'll do is to send for Fred and have him 
marry you. À regular wedding. There's 
no reason why Cynthia Wainwright 
shouldn't marry anybody she likes. After 
all, he is vonr husband; you know." 

“Fred can't marry anybody; not for 
years. He hasn't any money.’ 

“That won't matter," said Cynthia 
easily, “as long as his wife has. Don't you 
see? Cynthia s rich. She's got worlds of 
money." 

"You don't mean you'd give your 
money to me?" 

“Im not giving it. It goes with 
Cynthia. And from now on Cynthia is 
who you are." 

“Cyndy, you can't do that. You can't 
give me your name and all Grandfather 
Wainwright's money and everything!" 

Cynthia felt herself turning rather red. 
“Te’s a perfectly satisfactory bargain to 
me," she said. 

“ But you don't get anything—” Celia 


started to say, when the look in her 


sister’s face arrested her. “You don't 
mean—you don’t mean you're going to 
go on pretending to be me— being Phil's 
wife! Cyndy, you couldn't stand him." 

“Tve been in love with him," Cynthia 
announced, "ever since I saw him outside 
that antique shop in Venice, though I 
didn’t know it till he brought me my 
erie on a tray that morning in the 

at. 

“Well,” Celia observed, at the end of a 
stupefied silence, “there certainly isn't any 
accounting for tastes!” 

Cynthia started to get angry at that. 
Then she thought about Fred, and laughed. 
“No,” she assented, ""there isn't! 

“ But do you agree to it?” she went on. 
“Ts it a bargain? Will you stick? Re- 
member, if we once get in'there'll be no 
getting out. This is your last chance to 
decide. The only other thing to do is to 
send for Phil and tell him the whole 


” said Celia, with a shudder. 
“All right. I'll stick. But I don't know 
what I'll do.” 

. .You won't have to do a thing,” 
Cynthia assured her, "but lie still and 
leave it to me. And get well enough to be 
married and start on your honeymoon 
with Fred Wednesday afternoon!" 


HE way todoanv scary thing—this had 

been an early discovery of Cynthia's 
—was, as soon as you'd really made up 
your mind, to go ahead and begin doing 
it. So she announced to the nurse, when 
she brought her back into the room, 
that “Cynthia” was going to be married— 
and leave the hospital Wednesday after- 
noon. 

"She'll be all right, you'll see," she 

rophesied confidently, in reply to Miss 
Mason's protest. “See how much better 
she is right now for having the thing 
settled and off her mind." 

She was better, and the nurse ac- 
knowledged it. 

That afternoon Cynthia dispatched a 
telegram to Fred in Indianapolis. “Come 
to Chicago to-night,” it read, "and be at 
the hospital the first thing Tuesday morn- 
ing. Cynthia doing well and anxious to see 
you. Inipartant plans." She signed it, 
"Celia Rowland." 

This would bring him on the scene a day 
ahead of the fair, but she had to be sure of 
his assent to the marriage before she could 


proceed with her other plans, and it would 
probably take hours of drill to teach him 
to call his bride by her right name. 

She lost her slightly derisive feeling 
about him, for a while at least, when he 
appeared at the hospital and got his first 
sight of the bandaged figure in the bed. 
His honest eyes filled up with tears, and 
his voice broke so that he could hardly 
speak. They did love each other, those 
two. There was no doubt about it. 

He was, though, just as she had ex- 
pected him to be, utterly confounded over 
the plan. She explained it to him pa- 
tiently, three times over, before he was 
orientated to it at all. When he compre- 
hended the main lines of it, and began 
seeing for himself some of the things it in- 
volved, his face became a study. Cynthia's 
enormous generosity in turning over her 
whole fortune with her name—as if she 
ug have helped doing it—overwhelmed 

im. 


“THE only thing yov’ll have to do,” she 
told him, “besides learning to call her 
Cynthia—you can call her Cee, though, 
I'd forgotten that, it happens to do just 
as well—the only other thing is to prepare 

our mind for a serious talk with Uncle 

enry Pyncheon. He isn't anybody's 
uncle, really," she explained; "but Celia 
will have to call him that. I'll meet him 
at the station to-morrow morning and 
prepare his mind. I think I'll tell him 
about the other marriage—the secret 
marriage, you know." 

They both cried out at that. Celia was 
in a panic about it. But Cynthia stuck 
to her guns. 

“There are two reasons for doing it,” 
she said. “One is that in a way it's true, 
and the fewer lies we have to tell, the 
better. They saw on the boat that I'd 
had some rather upsetting news. It was 
your letter, of course. And they wondered 
at my leaving them the way I did, and 
dashing off to Chicago without any 
explanation. 

“Well, my story will be—Mrs. Row- 
land's story, you know—that Cynthia had 
done just what you did, and that she 
thought, because they'd parted so soon 
afterward, that it wasn't a real marriage. 
'The letter told her that it was a real 
marriage, and that one person knew about 
it. So she made that dash to Indianapolis 
to see Fred and decide what they were 
going to do. 

“That squares with what Phil knows, 
and with what Aunt Ellen knows. And 
there's nothing in it that Uncle Henry— 
I'll have to begin calling him Mr. Pyn- 
cheon—can doubt the truth of. He 
doesn't know anything about what I was 
doing then. It was my last year in school, 
before I went abroad." 

“ But what's the use of it?” Celia pro- 
teged. “It will make him hate Fred, and 
not like me so well." 

“That’s the use of it," Cynthia ex- 
plained. “That’s the other reason. You're 
of age, and you don't need his consent to 
your marriage. And it will be a whole lot 
easier for you if he stops feeling quite as 
affectionate as he was getting to feel about 
me. You don't want him coming out to 
Indianapolis for long visits, talking over 
our trip, things that happened in Bombay 
and Rangoon. It's too bad that he should 
be shocked; but I'm afraid he'll have to 
be." 
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America's great red burden—the annual fire JA: 

' . mm The Oldest American Fire and 
loss! How much does it cost every citizen to Blasius Aaa Coin 
strike the compensating balance — the inexor- 

a P Founded 1792 
able law of economic life ? 


The latest figures available placed the annual 
loss in property above $570,000,000—more than 
60% of it preventable. As a property owner, 
you feel the direct effect of this general care- 
lessness. The rates on essential insurance pro- 
tection are dependent upon fire loss. They are 
on the average as low today as sound insurance 
practice, considering the national fire record, 
can permit. 


Property owner or not, you place your share 
in the balance; in higher costs for fire protec- 
tion and higher costs for every commodity 
produced — from raw material to finished prod- 
uct—under sound insurance protection. 


Take no chances with fire. Use your influ- 
ence to make others more careful. Ask the 
North America Agent about practical Fire 
Prevention. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, 
urged by dental authorities for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is also univer- 
sally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


When Geeth are Gilm Gree 


SMILES ARE CHARMING 


The Stubborn Film on Teeth to Which Science 
Ascribes Many Tooth and Gum Disorders. What 
Numbers of Authorities Suggest Doing for lt 


Y running your tongue across your 

teeth, a film will be felt—a slip- 
pery sort of coating. Recent dental 
research proves that film a chief enemy 
of healthy teeth and gums—the source 
of most dull teeth, a chief cause of 
many gum disturbances. Because old 
ways of brushing failed to remove film 
successfully, a new way in tooth and 
gum care is being widely suggested by 
dental authorities—a way embodied in 
the special film-removing dentiírice 
called Pepsodent. 


Now an Effective 
Film-Removing Tooth Paste 
For years dental science sought ways 
to fight film. Clear teeth and healthy 
gums come only when film is con- 
stantly combated. 

Film was found to cling to teeth; 
to get into crevices and stay; to hold 
in contact with teeth food substances 
which fermented and fostered the acids 
cf decay. . 

Film was found to be the basis of 
tartar. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea and most gum 
disorders. 

Thus there was a universal call for 
an effective film-removing method. Or- 
dinary brushing was found ineffective. 

Now two effective combatants have 
been found, approved by high dental 


authority, and embodied in the film- 
removing tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Curdles and Removes Film. 
Firms the Gums 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
gentle safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums — Pepsodent provides, for this 
purpose, the most recent dental find- 
ings in gum protection science knows 
today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of the 
saliva. And thus combats starch de- 
posits which might otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 


Please Accept Pepsodent Test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how teeth gradually lighten as film 
coats go. Then for 10 nights massage 
the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start 
to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent, the quality 
dentifrice, provides the utmost science 
has discovered for better tooth and 
gum protection. 


1 
FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 836, 1104 
S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
Only one tube to a family. 
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The argument did not win them over at 
once by any means. 

“All right," she said at last; "there's no 
real need of my meeting Uncle Henry at 
all. He'll come straight to the hospital if 
I don't, and you two can tell him any- 
thing you like." 

That fetched them, as she had thought 
it would. They wanted her to take the 
edge off Uncle Henry. 


HE went out when that was settled 

without telling them what she was go- 
ing to do next. 

What she did was to telephone to 
Philip Rowland at his office. “I’ve called 
up," she explained, “to invite you to a 
wedding. It’s Cynthia's. To-morrow 
afternoon at four o'clock." 

“Thank you,” he said in his nice, com- 
fortable voice. **I'll come with pleasure. 
I hope," he added, after a momentary 
hesitation, “that that means things are 
going a little better for her." 

“Lots better," she assured him cheer- 
fully. “Only, there'sone thing I want your 
professional advice about. i it against 
the law for two people who have already 
been married to get married again? When 
they haven’t been divorced in the mean- 
time?” 

“Oh,” he said, in a tone of enlighten- 
ment. ‘‘No, they can get married as often 
as they like—as long as they stick to the 
same people." He added, “I didn't mean 
to say, ‘Oh,’ like that." 

“Its all right," she told him. “You 
can guess as much as you like, now. I'll 
tell you the whole story to-morrow after 
the wedding." 

"Where's the ceremony to be?” 

“Why, at the hospital: I thought. It 
doesn't have to be, since she'll be going 
away right after." 

“Then, why not have it at the flat?” he 
suggested. 

She caught her breath at that, but made 
her decision instantly. “‘I think that will 
be ever so much nicer," she told him. 
“It won't be a party, of course; nobody 
but ourselves and Cynthia's trustee, Mr. 
Pyncheon. And—and perhaps one other 
person, Phil." This was so clear an in- 
spiration that she followed it through 
without stopping to think. 

“Not if you don't want him,” she went 
on; "but he is in on it, in a way, and I 
think it would be a good thing to have him 
there. . . . Tommy Hollister." 

Even over the telephone wire she could 
fairly feel him jump at that. 

“I think you'll have to ask him your- 
self," she added with a laugh. '*He'd be 
afraid to come if I did. And you needn't, 
if you don't want to, Phil." 

"Dm mystified,” he admitted; “but I 
don't mind. I'm in your hands entirely. 
Sure, I'll ask him." 

“You are a dear,” she said—not quite 
audibly perhaps, for his voice cut right 
across the words. 

"Who's the parson going to be? Van 
Dyne?" 

“Would you mind finding out if he'll do 
it?” she asked. “I haven't got anyone yet. 
It's a shame to impose on you like this." 

“Not a bit," he assured her. "I'll get 
him, or somebody. Shall I see you before 
then?” he asked. 

“No,” she told him. ‘But you'll see 
plenty of me afterward. I'll come home in 
time to put on something respectable for 
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the wedding, and to talk five minutes to 
Tommy before the ceremony begins." 

He laughed. ''I'd like to know what's 
going to pen to Tommy." 

“You vill in time," she prophesied. 
“Good-by.’ 

From that conversation she walked in 
beaming upon the two lovers. But her 
news, once more, spread consternation. 
Celia balked utterly at going back to the 
flat. “I don’t see,” she wailed, “why you 
did it!” 

“I didn't realize what I was letting you 
in for," Cynthia admitted. ‘But once I'd 
done it, there was no way out. Don’t you 
see, Celia, that we don’t want to be any 
more mysterious than we can help? I 
invited Phil to the wedding, because it 
would look perfectly scaly if I didn't. And 
the natural place for it to happen, the 
moment he suggested it, was at our house. 
He'll have to see "Cynthia" for once, at 
least, if he isn't to go on wondering about 
her; and it's a whole lot better for him to 
see you in bandages than without." 

Fred did not conceal the fact that he 
regarded her as a brute. So she diverted 
his mind by packing him off to the city 
hall to get his marriage license. Then, 
having got Celia alone, she went ahead 
and reconciled her to the idea more easily. 

The thing she dreaded most about the 
whole wild affair was her meeting with 
Henry Pyncheon. And the dread had 
mounted almost to the point of panic 
when next morning she saw his train 
pulling into the shed of the Polk Street 
station. This was the only real fraud 
she was committing. Grandfather Wain- 
wright had left his money to her, and here 
she was, by a trick, handing it over to her 
twin sister, of whose upbringing he had so 
bitterly disapproved. Would he turn in 
his grave, she wondered. 

Well, of course he would if he knew 
nothing but the surface facts of the case. 
But if he now, wherever he was, knew 
anything at all, he would know the whole 
thing, not just the surface facts. He would 
know that the way she was taking was the 
only way to her great happiness, as well 
as the onl way out of her sister's despair. 
He wouldn't mind—much—if he knew 
that, she thought. 

But leaving Grandfather out of account, 
here was his living representative, Henry 
Pyncheon. Was it possible that, after 
having just traveled around the world 
with her, he could look at her in the full 
light of day and be made to believe she 
was someone else? Well, after all, he 
didn't know her as well as Phil knew 


Celia. 
E BLINKED at the sight of her, just 


as she knew he would, then recovered 
himself and took her outstretched hand. 

“I’m glad you've come, Mr. Pyncheon,” 
she said. 

It steadied her to call him that. That's 
what he was to her now, and always would 
be. 

“Tve got good news for you," she went 
on. ‘“Cynthia’s much better and very 
eager to see you." 

“Ah, that's a relief," he said. "It's 


very kind of you to have met the train 
and relieved my mind as soon as pos- 
sible." 


'The red-cap had set down his bag by 
now, and they were waiting for a taxi. 
* [t's really an amazing thing," he re- 


OU HAVE no interest in death. You 
dislike the thought of it. You don't 
want to talk about it. 

Your interest is in fe. In success. In 
getting the things. you want. In having 
the most possible fun while you live, 
with the least worry. Most of all, prob- 
ably, you want happiness and security 
for your wife, and success for your 
children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

Ours is an old insurance company 
with a new idea. This new idea is ex- 
plained in a remarkable little book 
called ** How to Get the Things 
You Want.” Some of the subjects 
which it covers are listed at the 
bottom ofthis page; theconvenient 
coupon will bring it to your home 
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His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
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We'd 
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SKIN BALM 


HUNDREDS of thousands of men 
are now using Mennen Skin Balm 
after they shave. It makes their 
faces feel better and look better. 
You ought to use Skin Balm. It 
has real therapeutic value, toning 
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marked, “that resemblance between you 
and your sister. I don’t mean to say,” he 
added, “that I wouldn't know, after 
having a chance for a fair look like this, 
that you weren't Cynthia." 

“No,” she agreed, with a smile. She 
was completely herself again now. “We 
can be told apart, fortunately! 

“I must tell you the rest of my news," 
she went on, as soon as they were seated 
in the cab. “You’ve come on for Cynthia’s 
wedding. It's quite a little drive to the 
hospital. and I'll have time to tell you all 
about it. It begins nearly three years ago." 

With that for a preface, taking ad- 
vantage of his speechless astonishment, 
she told him the story of the boy and girl 
who had got off the train in the blizzard 
and been left behind. 

It affected him just about as she had 
expected that it would. He was literally 
incredulous. He simply couldn't conceive 
of a girl like Cynthia Wainwright having 
done such a thing. He was glad her grand- 
father had died without finding out about 
it. He went on exploring the paradox a 
little further. 

“What I can't see is how, granting that 
it had happened, she could have gone on 
being. the frank, even-tempered, cheerful 

irl who went around the world with us. 
Te does account, of course" (he was quite 
beyond himself or he wouldn't have ex- 
pressed this thought aloud), "it does 
account for the decisiveness of her refusal 
to marry my son." 

Cynthia smiled faintly at that. “In a 
way, it does," she agreed, "since she's 
always been in love with Fred. But she 
believed absolutely that the marriage was 
dissolved by her agreement with him that 
it should be.” 

“Unless he’s an utter numbskull"— 
this was Henry Pyncheon’s rather acrid 
comment—''he must have known better 
than that." 

“He did. He's not a numbskull, really. 
He's very romantic and chivalrous. He 
was simply aghast at the thing he'd done." 

"He might well be," Henry Pyncheon 
grunted. 

“And he didn't see any other course for 
himself," she continued, "than to let her 
have her way. He knew he'd never want 
to marry anyone else—he adores the 
ground she walks on—and he went on 
hoping that sometime she'd get over being 
horrifed over what had happened and 
give him another chance, so that they 
could be married regularly." 

“Admirable loyalty," Mr. Pyncheon 
remarked. ‘‘ But how much figure did her 
money cut in that? You've no means of 
knowing, of course." 

“But I do know. He hadn't the slightest 
idea that she had any money at all. If 
you could have seen his face when I told 
hin about it yesterday you'd be satisfied 
of that." 

He was not as impressed as she had 


hoped he would be. 


“AFTER all," she went on, “we’re dealing 
with an accomplished fact. They are 
already married, and the only question is 
whether to make the best of it or the 
worst; whether to make them happy by 
lending a little decency and dignity to the 
situation. they're in, or to make them 
miserable by refusing to." 
He made heb horribly uncomfortable by 
saying, afteraconsiderablesilence, “You've 


our sister’s logical mind, at all events, 
Mes. Rowland. I can’t answer that argu- 
ment.” 

She had not, when they reached the 
hospital, accomplished all she hoped. At 
most, she had blunted the sharpest edge 
of his displeasure. But it was amusing, in 
addition to being an enormous relief, to 
see how easily Celia did the rest, just by 
the frightened, imploring look she turned 
upon him when he got his first sight of her. 
She was still in bed—they were not going 
to dress her till after lunch—and the 
pitifulness of her simply swept over him 
and filled his eyes with tears. He sat 
down on the edge of her bed, and pressed 
the uninjured hand she held out. 

“It’s all right, my dear," he told her, 
his voice breaking under the effort to make 
it sound cheerful. ‘You needn’t be afraid 
of your uncle Henry.” 

Then he got up and shook hands, a 
little stiffly, with Fred. 


YNTHIA | surreptitiously knocked 

wood. It looked a little too easy. She 
made an end of the scene as soon as she 
could by suggesting that the bride had 
better be left alone now, to rest as much 
as possible before being dressed for the 
wedding. If she had foreseen the conse- 
quences of this maneuver she would never 
have made it. 

Uncle Henry rose to the hint at once, 
and, as the most natural thing in the 
world, invited Fred out to lunch with 
him. 

Cynthia cast about wildly for some- 
thing else that Fred ought to be doing at 
that time, but everything had been done: 
cars ordered, tickets bought, the luggage 
brought down from the Blackstone. She 
had no choice but to let him go. She had 
spent hours, to be sure, coaching him for 
the interview with Cynthia’s uncle Henry; 
but she had not anticipated any such 
ordeal as a leisurely lunch, and she spent a 
nightmarish two hours imagining doses 
of ways by which the powder barrel they 
were sitting on might be exploded be- 
tween now and four o'clock. It seemed 
perfectly fantastic to hope that it wouldn't 
explode somehow. 

But it didn't. The two men returned to 
the hospital at three o'clock almost uncle 
and nephew. This should have allayed her 
panic, but it had no such comfortine 
effect. Somehow, the more serenely events 
moved forward toward the consummation 
of her plans, the more unreal and dream- 
like the whole thing seemed to be. 

She had Celia all dressed and looking 
very nice, too, despite the cast her arm 
was in and the bandages. There was not 
a thing to do but sit and wait, and she felt 
she couldn't bear another five minutes of 
it. A way of escape occurred to her. 

“I don't know how long I've been wear- 
ing this dress," she said. “At least since 
last Friday, and I know it's nothing to 
wear to a sister's wedding." She turned 
to Celia, adding, * And what do you sup- 
pose the flat looks like after Phil's been 
alone in it three days? I'm going on ahead. 
Don't you dare follow me for at least half 
an hour." 

There was no hurry, really; but she 
told the taxi driver there was. She was 
quivering like a hairspring of a watch 
when she took out her latchkey and let 
herself into the flat. 

(To be concluded) 
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Wood was plentiful, coal was cheap, oil and gas for 
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automatic temperature control was intro- 
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Are These Your 


Favorite Fiction 
Characters? 


(Continued from page 9) 


by the consequences. What the com- 
munity called her sin they punished b 
exposing her to public gaze on the scaffold, 
and though they spared her life, they made 
her wear the scarlet letter. But the conse- 
quence of her sin, so far as God seemed to 
notice it, was the beloved and lovable 
daughter whom she bore. Again, when 
society drove her out of any ordinary 
occupation, she found ways to express the 
natural goodness of her heart by minister- 
ing to the sick and afflicted, especially to 
those who otherwise might have been neg- 
lected. In time, therefore, the scarlet 
letter, instead of advertising her shame, 
seemed to be the mark of a noble conse- 
cration. i 

The novel has often been described as a 
study in punishment, and perhaps Haw- 
thorne thought of it that way; but the 
very first reviews noticed that it was a 
dangerous book, tending to subvert our 
comfortable assurance that what society 
calls bad is always bad, and what it calls 
good is really excellent. Later readers 
have stressed those passages in Hester's 
meditations which ask whether woman 
has as yet her fair place in the world, 
whether the codes of morality in which 
she is involved provide for her the justice 
to which she is entitled. And Hawthorne 
himself, in other heroines also, raised the 
question whether a beautiful woman had 
any place in the severe American society 
he knew—whether there was any function 
for beauty to perform among us, or 
whether we should eventually try to 
crush out all loveliness, as an idle menace 
to our peace of mind. 


Or THE British novelists, I should say 
that Scott has provided us with the 
character best known in America—Robin 
Hood, in “Ivanhoe.” Few Americans, 
comparatively speaking, know that the 
story of Robin Hood has any other source 
than Scott’s book. What we admire in 
the famous outlaw suggests a comparison 
with Leatherstocking. We admire Robin 
Hood’s cleverness in avoiding danger, or 
braving it out; we like his skill with his 
bow—the parallel to Leatherstocking’s 
rifle—and we like to think that, in spite of 
his thieving, he was a good man. Scott 
did him a shrewd turn with us when he 
made him loyal to King Richard and 
hostile to the men we dislike; we are per- 
mitted to approve of him in much the 
same way as we admire David Harum, but 
with no satiric afterthoughts. 

Robin Hood is not a nature lover, like 
Leatherstocking, and we feel that he might 
be a respectable member of society if there 
were more justice in the society in which 
his lot falls. With Leatherstocking there 
was no question of political or economic 
adjustment, he was the champion of no 
cause, and no change in outer circum- 
stances would have altered his character. 
To the American reader, this difference in 
the two heroes, otherwise somewhat alike, 
is the difference between the New World 
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and the Old. Perhaps the opinion is not 
mistaken. Perhaps a disinterested love of 
the wilderness is possible only where there 


is a wilderness, and where the problems of: 


society can still be avoided by moving 
on. : 

Close after Robin Hood comes John 
Silver, the attractive rascal from “Treas- 
ure Island.” He is second on my list of 
English fiction characters; but I am not 
sure that American readers of the past 
few decades would rank him second to the 
forest outlaw. He has the advantage with 
us of being a pirate. 

The southern part of our Atlantic coast 
is rich in memories of notorious sea- 
thieves; no doubt Silver put into our ports 
many a time. Otherwise, I am at a loss to 
find any particularly American reason for 
his great popularity with us. All the world 
likes a yarn about a dangerous bad man, a 
bandit or a train robber, provided some 
personality goes with the wickedness, 
some genius for success. Stevenson saves 
the day for law and order by making 
Silver fail at the last moment, but for the 
greater part of the book everything goes 
the bad man’s way. As we read, we enjoy 
all the thrills of facing murder and sudden 
death, and there is even a small battle. 

This kind of story, I fancy, has its 
greatest vogue among people whose lives 
are settled and safe. It would have seemed 
to Leatherstocking rather poor entertain- 
ment, artificial and thin. Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn would have liked it 
better. Its vogue in our day indicates, 
perhaps, a flatness in our lives, or a failure 
of imagination in us to detect any romance 
in experience except the highly spiced. 
“Treasure Island,” after all, satishes much 
the same cravings as a Nick Carter story. 
If we have those cravings, in spite of the 
immense and important excitements of 
the modern world, something in us is 
jaded, perhaps, or a little blind. 


THE English book which impresses 
Americans most deeply as giving a 
picture of the modern world is probably 
“Oliver Twist.” Here is the problem of 
the city, the problem of poverty and of 
crime, the protest against the comfortable 
satisfactions of the prosperous, so long as 
there is a submerged portion of humanity. 

Our organized charities, our social mis- 
sions, our welfare work for children, are 
inspired by emotions, all of which Dickens 
mirrored for us in this book. It would be 
foolish to say that Americans are more 
fond of children than other peoples, but at 
least our country has long been disposed 
to do more for childhood, to give children 
a larger place in the foreground, to treat 
them with what Europeans consider an 
exaggerated deference. To the American 
temperament, therefore, the pathos of 
Oliver’s life seems overwhelming; it comes 
to our thoughts whenever we see a child 
treated with less than justice; the whole 
novel, in fact, is a large word, as it were, 
in the vocabulary we use when we talk of 
social betterment. 

f you examine your feelings as you 
read “Oliver Twist," you will find your- 
self disapproving of poverty, as an ally to 
crime, and longing for prosperity, as a 
preliminary step to virtue. This attitude 
toward prosperity was originally British, 

ut we have inherited it, and in theopinion 
of foreigners we carry it to the point of a 
religion. We Americans, they say, con- 
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puss the coming decade, science 
may revolutionize your business. 
You cannot stop this advance. In labo- 
ratories, in workshops, in the brains 
of men, all over the country, thousands 


finest, most comprehensive publica- 
tion in the country.” 

This unique, up-to-the-minute mag- 
azine, presents the true facts regard- 
ing scientific developments,—gives the 


of new, startling theo- 
ries are being ana- 
lyzed and tested. Men- 
tal wizards in many 
different branches of 
Science are groping 
feverishly into the un- 
known. One by one, 
seemingly incredible 
theories will be proved 
and demonstrated. This 
is indeed an uncertain 
age. Thebusiness lead- 
ers of tomorrow will 
be the men who keep 
themselves accurately 
informed regardin 
developments in 

the sciences. 

They will be fore- 
warned of sudden eco- 
nomic changes. The 
will be in step with 
developments of sci- 


In Forthcoming 


Issues 


INVENTORS WHO MADE 
GOOD COMMERCIALLY 


THE AIR WE BREATHE 
In the office, factory, street car, 
on city streets—what kind of 

air invades our lungs? 


HOW SCIENCE CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR GOLF 


THE MONTH IN 
MEDICAL SCIENCE 
A monthly digest of advances 
in medicine, by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation 


UNCLE SAM, 
SPENDTHRIFT 


reasons, the proofs. 
And a half hour spent 
browsing over its 
pages, proves to you 
that where science is 
concerned, the truth is 
more enthralling than 
are dressed-up half- 
truths and fiction. 
Many of the articles 
in Scientific American 
are written by fore- 
most scientists them- 
selves. These men, — 
active, vital factors in 
all branches of science 
—relate their progress, 
clearly and simply, 
without exaggeration. 
Never before have 
the potentialities of 
science been so broad, 
so limitless. Never be- 
fore has the train of 


ence. They will not be 
confused by garbled, inaccurate re- 
ports of yet unproved theories. They 
will inform themselves, month by 
month, by reading Scientific American, 
the authenticvoice of scientific progress. 
“I would feel lost without Scientific 
American,” says a prominent Philadel- 
phia manufacturer. “To me, it is the 


ical iners pon pay now. 
This coupon brings the voices of fore- 
most scientists to your home every 
month for four months. It kecps you 
in touch with important scientific de- 
velopments which may vitally affect 
your business. Use the coupon today. 
Send no money. We will send bill later. 
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discoveries moved so 
rapidly. What will the coming year 
bring? What will it mean to you? 
We invite you ona four-month ad- 
venture into the fascinating world of 
science. We offer you a special four- 
month subscription for $1.00. Once 
started, few turn back. Use the coupon. 
Don’t pay now. We will send bill later. 


David Sarnoff, General Manager 
of the Radio Corporation 
of America, says: 


"The discoveries of scientists in many fields 
during the next few years will vitally 
affect American business. It will pay the 
business man well to keep himself accu- 
rately informed concerning scientific de- 
velopments."' 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Scientific American Building, Dept. I-1, 
24 West 40th Street, New York 


Kindly enter my subscription to Scientifle 
American for 4 months. Send me bill later for $1.00. 
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sider prosperity not a condition of virtue, 
but virtue itself, and we think poverty a 
crime. The foreigners exaggerate, but 
there is some truth in their point, which 
some of us would accept as not necessarily 
unflattering. 

In an old country or in city conditions 
such as Dickens described, a man might 
be poor and yet be deserving, as we say; 
but in a new land, full of opportunities, 
where worldly success depends almost 
exclusively on a resolute industriousness, 
prosperity and poverty have a certain 
value as measures of character. We can’t 
think kindly of beggars, as Wordsworth 
could do; in our country we see little ex- 
cuse for begging—unless we suspect that 
the beggar makes more money by pre- 
tended poverty than he could by pro- 
ductive work. But we also look on 
prosperity as an aid to virtue; we feel 
that a man—much more so a child —must 
have good food, warm clothes, and a fair 
education, before he can have his chance. 
Without shutting our eyes to the tempta- 
tions of wealth, we wish prosperity for all 
our fellows. We have no American novel 
which puts the argument for us so well 
as "Oliver Twist." 


NOTHER English novelist has stated 

the case for higher ranks of society, 
where it is less easy for the American to 
follow. Becky Sharp, the heroine of “ Van- 
ity Fair," said she could have been a good 
woman if her income had been larger. 
She is my fourth selection from English 
novels. Thackeray was giving us the 
seamy side of that high society which he 
liked to satirize, but which he also liked 
to live in. For him, Becky was a type of 
cleverness which can flourish in an old and 
well-regulated world—a world, that is, 
which is full of formulas and conventions, 
and which therefore can be hoodwinked, 
now and then, by an adventurer or adven- 
turess who has mastered the conventions 
and can play the game. But since this was 
the world he himself was born to, I doubt 
if Thackeray thought for a moment of any 
contrast between the society in which 
Becky was possible, and a newer, less 
organized society, like our own. This con- 
trast, however, is what the average Ameri- 
can reader feels in “Vanity Fair." "Oliver 
Twist,” in spite of its rich local color, its 
atmosphere of London, seems our own 
book, but “ Vanity Fair” is a story about 
Europe. 

Becky haunts our imagination with an 
unwholesome charm; she has ingenuity 
and keenness, and she worships prosperity. 
We insist, however, that her idea of pros- 
perity, her use of money, is not ours. She 
reminds us in a distant way of the king 
and the duke whom Tom and Huck en- 
countered—the slippery gentlemen who 
just escaped being tarred and feathered 
for selling the preparation for removing 
tartar from the teeth. Most of the tooth 
was removed with the tartar. 

One other heroine in British fiction— 
my final choice—has left a deep influence 
on American readers. When I was a boy, 
my elders were all talking about Trilby, 
the girl in Du Maurier's novel by that 
name. Trilby was a waif of the Latin 
Quarter, who became a model as soon as 
the artists discovered her beauty, and who 
turned out to be a remarkable singer, after 
Svengali had hypnotized her. 


People used to discuss the hypnotism; 
others spoke of the beauty of Trilby's feet; 
others remarked on the impropriety of the 
story, since it dealt with the life of artists 
in Paris. These topics diverted attention 
from what seems to me the central point 
in a very fine story. Trilby met three 
British painters, all of whom fell in love 
with her. The two elder men, however, 
silently agreed to stand aside and help 
the youngest win the girl. The beautiful 
love story is really less important than the 
drama of friendship; and the fact that few 
American readers paid much attention to 
the book’s central theme has long troubled 
some of us; is friendship, we ask, of no 
interest to us, in a novel? If so, for how 
much does it count in our lives? 


NE thing the American readers did get 

from “Trilby,” an impression which 
has remained long after the feet and the 
hypnotism have been forgotten. The book 
gave us a romantic picture of Bohemia, of 
that golden age for which youth and the 
youthful in us always longs. The Euro- 
pean reader finds his Bohemia in Mur- 
ger’s "Vie de Bohéme," a collection of 
short stories about the Paris which ante- 
dated Du Maurier's student days by a 
few decades. But the few Americans who 
have heard of Murger's work probably 
know it in the opera version—and Amen- 
cans do not attend the opera in large 
numbers. 

For us, Trilby is the heroine of the 
Latin Quarter, a tall, beautiful girl with 
a kind heart and a noble soul. As we read 
we fall in love with her, of course, and 
there is nothing to prevent our happi- 
ness except some unsympathetic relatives 
who will visit the studio when they 
are not wanted, and will try to persuade 
us that this daughter of nature is the 
last person we should commit ourselves 
to for life. 

“Trilby” is somewhat neglected to-day, 
perhaps because the yearning for Bohemia 
grows in us, and the present generation 
writes its own account of that magic 
world. We even try to create Latin Quar- 
ters of our own, wherever students of art 
gather. Under one name or another, we 
would invent for ourselves a golden age of 
honesty, of self-expression, of ideas and 
emotions sincerely exchanged. In Mr. 
Floyd Dell's Love in Greenwich Village" 
the ideals which make Trilby important 
to us reappear, with contemporary illus- 
trations. It is too easy to ridicule the 
search for this elusive dream. That men 
and women fail to find it is a tragedv of 
life. It would be a greater tragedy if they 
did not try to find it. When none of us 
desires to find Bohemia, it will make little 
difference what books we read, for our 
comforts will have smothered our soul. 


HE American reactions which I have 

tried to indicate in these ten characters 
from famous novels, do not, of course, 
exhaust the possibilities of our national 
character. But I think they are of interest 
as suggesting our love of adventure in 
various kinds, our admiration for inno- 
cence, ignorance, and youth, our respect 
for shrewdness mixed with sentimentality, 
our distrust of older civilizations, our 
desire for prosperity, and our longing to 
escape from the limitations our prosperity 
brings with it. 
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“ON account of the very friendly feeling 

existing between Meadville and the 
surrounding farm territory, we are favored 
with an exceptionally large percentage of 
all farm trade within a radius of twenty 
miles; and while Meadville possesses a 
wealth of diversified manufacturing, the 
farm trade is such a powerful factor in the 
prosperity of our city that the citizenship, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, is 
constantly alert for methods and mediums 
which will enable it to better serve our 
contiguous agricultural territory.” 


M. W. WILLIAMS, Managing Secretary 
Meadville Chamber of Commerce 


One of the busiest spots in town — 


Meadville City Market 


aiting for You, too? — 


put it to work locally for the benefit of their own par- 
ticular trade. 

For instance, Farm & Fireside showed the Curfman 
Store, Libertytown, Md., that 3,725 of the 3,817 white 


more profitable farm trade, just as it showed Roger 
Curfman and many others the way to bigger sales. 


The Free Book Tells All About It 


farmers in Frederick County were regular readers of 
Farm & Fireside. 


Mr. Curfman at once saw that through the Farm & 


If you are a retail merchant, send at once for free illus- 
trated booklet, “To HelpYou Get MoreFarm Trade," con- 
taining three tested methods for boosting farm sales. See 
how other retailers have taken advantage ofthe Farm & 


Fireside Plan he could make the advertisements of 21 
manufacturers, whose products he carried, produce 
increased sales locally. 


And the results confirmed his judgment. For when 
he put on a Farm & Fireside Week, his sales jumped 
to $968.27, compared with $856.25 for the week 
before, when business was better than usual. And 
there are many more examples of similar success with 
the Farm & Fireside Plan. 


This plan will help your merchants build a larger and 


Fireside Plan to win new customers and multiply profits. 

You can use the plan profitably if you carry even two 
or three of the products advertised in Farm & Fireside. 
So why not run through the list now and check those 
that you sell? The Meadville dealers checked this list, 
and discovered that they sold 89 of the products listed. 
Meanwhile get the book— it's free. Send for it today, 
using the coupon below. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc. Jell-O Motor-Meter Co.—" Moto- Pyrene Mfg. Co. (Improved Tower Loud Speaker 

(Collars & Shirts) Kellogg’s Corn Flakes Meter” Pyrene Extinguishers) Trimo Pipe Wrenches 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles Kester Metal Mender (House- Musterole “Prince Albert” Smoking Tobacco Union Carbide 
Hart-Parr Company (Tractors) hold Solder) Myers’ **Honor-Bilt" Pumps, Red Star Oil Stoves United States Fence 
Harvey Hickory Single-trees , Kimlark Rugs Water Systems, Hay Tools and Resinol Preparations United States Tires 
Harvey Ride Rite Automobile *Koko-Kooler" Hats Door Hangers Royal Fence U. S. Hame Company 

Springs Kow-Kare Nash Motor Cars Round Oak Furnaces Universal Batteries 
H. J. Heinz Co. (57 Varieties) LePage's Glue Natco Hollow Tile Silos & Farm Round Oak Stoves and Ranges Valentine's Valspar 
Henderson Seeds Letz-Dixie Feed Grinders Buildings Semi-Solid Buttermilk Valentine's Valspar Enamel 
Hohner Harmonica Louden Labor-Saving Barn National Fence Si-monds Saws Valentine's Valspar Stains 
Homelite Corp.—Country Home Equipment Nujol Smith Brothers Cough Drops Vellastic Underwear 

Lighting Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops Owens Bean and Pea Thresher Spearmint Chewing Gum Walko Poultry Remedies (Walker 
Hudson Motor Cars Mary T. Goldman Hair Color Paramount Ranges Star Cars Remedy Company) 
Ingersoll Watches Restorer Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Tires Stark Bros. Fruit Trees Western Clock Co. (Westclox) 
Instant Postum Marlin Firearms Pepsodent Tooth Paste Sun-Maid Raisins Whiting-Adams Co. (Brushes) 
International Harvester Farm Maule’s Seeds Perfection Oil Ranges Sure Hatch Incubators Wrigley's P. K's 

Operating Equipment Mellin’s Food Perfection Oil Heaters Swift Products Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
International Motor Trucks Melotte Cream Separator, The Perfection Oil Water Heaters Taylor Instrument Companies Zonite Antiseptic 
International Tractors Postum Cereal 


Monarch Ranges 


Retail Sales Director, Suite 14-e 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without cost your book, 
“To Help You Get More Farm Trade.” 


FIRESIDE 


‘Read in more than 1,200,000 farm homes 7 ^ ^ 7 
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Provident Mutual’s Gift to You this 
(obristmas —Ju$ Send the Coupon 


WONDERFUL WORD— CONTENTMENT! 
It embraces all the things that nations and individuals 
have striven for through uncounted centuries! And yet, 
it is a goal which YOU can reach through planning 
—a goal toward which YOU can take your first step today. 
Just fill in the coupon, and "Seven Keys to Contentment” 
will be mailed as Provident Mutual’s 1926 Christmas gift to you. 
This unusual book will tell you how to employ life insurance 
to educate your children, to pay off a mortgage, to make certain 
that inheritance taxes won't wipe out your estate. But best of 
all, it will tell you how to arrange for life insurance to protect 
your family at ALL times and to provide for you and yours 
during old age. 
Fill in and mail the coupon TODAY. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 
Founded 1865 -—- 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Send me booklet "Seven Keys to Contentment’ free of charge. 
(To insure corre mailing, please print name and address) 


Address 
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Climbing a Greased 
Pole Was Fred 
Stone’s First 
Triumph 
(Continued from pagetro) 


going to walk behind, driving my rein- 
deer. 

“The house had a big, glass-enclosed 

orch; and while I was dressing in the 
arn, my wife took the children out to 
this porch to watch for my arrival. I 
could see them waiting, their noses 
against the window panes. 

“They had a good long wait. But I 
finally made my appearance, and my wife 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘There, chil- 
dren! There comes Santa Claus!’ 

“But she didn’t know those goats! 
When I gathered up the reins and cracked 
my whip, they didn’t do a thing but stand 
there and shiver and bleat. I was getting 
colder every minute myself, so I tried to 
start the procession by pushing the wagon. 

“Every time I shoved it against the 
goats, they would give one jump, then 
come down stiff-legged, hunch them- 
selves up, and go 'Baa-a-a-a!" I tried 
standing in front of them and pulling. But 
those two goats could out-pull me, and I 
found that we were slowly but surely 
retreating to the barn. 

“Finally, I gave up this impromptu 
tug-of-war, stepped in MCA the goats, 
took one under each arm, and carried 
them to the house, dragging the wagon 
in my wake! 

“T forgot to say that when I dressed in 
the barn, I tried to make up my face with 
red grease-paint to look like Santa Claus. 
But the paint was frozen so stiff that it 
actually cut through the skin. I got a 
big piece of it on my nose. Then I lighted 
a match to thaw it out and burned my 
nose! By the time I was ready to start I 
looked as if I had been in a free-for-all 
hght. 

“The performance in the road puzzled 
the children, but of course it was ex- 
cruciatingly funny to my wife. Choking 
with laughter, she kept mechanically 
repeating, ‘Oh, see! Here comes Santa 
Claus!’ She was still saying it when I 
stumbled up the steps, ict with cold, 
and made my dramatic entrance. 


“AND then—in spite of my disguise and 

my scratches and my make-up—the 
children simply eyed me suspiciously, 
and remarked, ‘He looks like Papa!’ 

* Well, we set up the Punch and Judy 
show in front of the big open fire, where 
I could thaw out. I was tired from being 
up all night; that and the warmth of the 
fire made me so sleepy that, when the 
show was over I crawled up-stairs and 
fell into a bed, in my red cambric costume, 
and slept like a log. 

“PIL never forget that Christmas!" he 
declared with fervor. ''But it was worth 
all I went through, just the same." 

*Do you celebrate Christmas when 
you are on the road?" I asked. 

“We sure do!" replied Stone. “Last 
year we were playing in Pittsburgh. My 
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Into thousands of American homes 
Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books on Christmas day. 
Every year more people give their 
loved ones this most lasting of gifts. 


will come Dr. Eliot's 


What these famous fifty volumes 
can mean to you is told in the free 
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Dr. 


Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
wrote an essay called '"'The 


Happy Life." 
"Books," 


he said, "are the 


most constant of friends, the 
wisest of counsellors, and the 
most patient of teachers. It 


is a mistake to suppose that a 
great deal of leisure is necessary. 
A few minutes a day, devoted 
affectionately to good books, 
will make all the difference. 


All the difference! The differ- 
the plodding 
clerk and the clear-thinking 
executive. The difference be- 
tween the deadly bore and the 
interesting talker. The differ- 
ence between success and failure 


ence between 


—1in business and social life. 


Because he believed what he 
said he undertook the colossal 
labor of editing and arranging 
the 418 masterpieces which make 
up his greatest work, 


DR. ELIOT’S 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Tracing the progress of civilization through more 
this library contains in truth 


than twenty centuries, 
the essentials of a liberal education. 


Those in whose private libraries these fifty volumes 
to 
Eliot's guidance and the truth of his words. 


have a place of honor, are ready 
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in the world. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


In addition to these priceless writings 
themselves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains 
special features of great importance. 
These are: 


Lectures and Footnotes 

When you turn to the set to read, you 
will find that every selection is preceded by 
a lecture in which your attention is called 
in a most illuminating way to the impor 
tant facts about the author and his life, 
how he came to write that particular book, 
and why you should read it. This is really 
having university instruction at home, and 
more than that, by one who was the great- 
est teacher of one of the greatest univer- 
sities 

Every one of the 21,000 pages has been 
carefully edited, and wherever passages 
involve interesting sidelights, explanations 
appear at the bottom of the 


same page. 


Easy Reading Courses 
In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot. out of 
his wide experience as a teacher, presc 
eleven reading courses. In these he ex- 
plains the purpose and plan of each course, 
and gives you an exact list of the titles, 


ribes 


with the order in which you should read 
them, and just where you will find them in 
the set 
Index to 76,000 Subjects 

Here is an absolutely unique feature, the 
Index Volume of Five-Foot Shelf. It is 
the only volume of its kind in existence; 
over $50,000 and a year of expert work 
were spent on it. It gives instant access to 
the ^t worth-while things that have 
been written on practically any subject. 

To the busy man o is index 
renders a service that canne ) 
in terms of dollars and cents c 
of search would not bring to hand the 
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cause most tires do their hard- 
est work over the week-end. 
Schrader products are sold by 
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throughout the world. 
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Chicago Toronto London 


wife's understudy took her róle for a 
couple of days, and Mrs. Stone spent 
Christmas with Paula and Carol; but be- 
fore she left us, she trimmed a tree for 
Dorothy and me. 

"We had a Christmas dinner at the 
hotel for the whole company. Some of 
the mothers ‘and others’ had come on for 
the event, so there were eighty of us at 
table. The year before, we had a huge 
Christmas tree in the big property-room 
at the theatre. There are always pres- 
ents for everybody and a real Christmas 


party." 

“What Christmas in your childhood do 
you remember most vividly?” I asked. 

He thought for a minute or two, then 
shook his head. 

"[ don't remember anv!” he said. 
“Christmas came into my life when she 
came into it," nodding toward his wife. 

"Oh no!” Mrs. Stone said to me 
earnestly. ‘Perhaps the celebration of 
Christmas came then—but not the spirit 
of Christmas! Not if that spirit means 
kindness and warm-heartedness and the 
desire to make others happy. 

“To people who know shoe his early 
life, my husband is almost a miracle. They 
can’t understand how any boy could come 
into contact with coarseness and vulgarity, 
even with downright wickedness, as he 
did, and not have it leave any mark on 
him. 

“T believe he was born that way!” she 
declared. ‘‘And then—he has a wonder- 
ful mother; and he had a wonderful grand- 
mother. She was deeply and sincerely 
religious; and when Fred was traveling 
around with circuses and variety shows, 
the Bible which his grandmother gave him 
was always in his battered little trunk.” 

“Not always!" said Stone. ‘It was 
out of my trunk pretty often, because I 
used to read it every night. 

“My wife is right about one thing,” he 
went on. "It is true that I saw a lot of 
the seamy side of life. I was often with 
people whe were pretty low down in the 
scale. And I guess it's true too, that I 
didn't follow their example. One reason 
was that it didn't appeal to me. And an- 
other reason ul was afraid to do it! 
Maybe that’s nothing to be proud of; but 
if it helped to keep me straight and clean, 
I'm not ashamed of it. 

“Tve always tried to keep out of trouble. 
Call it common sense, or call it fear; 
whichever you want to. I guess it was a 
little of both. At any rate, it helped me, 
and I think it would help any boy." 


URING all this conversation, I had 

been covertly watching Mrs. Stone 
and Dorothy. While Stone was telling 
about his playing Santa Claus they 
listened with as much interest and amuse- 
ment as if the whole storv were as new to 
them as it was to me. He never has had 
a more eager audience than his own wife 
and daughter. 

When his talk became serious, they 
responded instantly, their eves full of 
affection and admiration. Mrs. Stone is 
a woman of education and culture. Doro- 
thy is a charming girl who has had every 
advantage. Yet it was plain to see that 
Fred Stone, with his early background of 
circus life and variety shows and crude 
mining towns, is their hero; as much 
honored as he is beloved. 

Here, then, is no mere stage jester; but 


a man who, in mind and in character, is 
able to command respect from those 
whose respect is most worth having. 

The story of his life is a strange one. 
But the strangest part of it—and the 
greatest lesson to be learned from it, if we 
are looking for lessons—is the fact that 
he has become what he is to-day. A great 
comedian? No, I don't mean that. 
mean a man whom his own family adores 
and honors. 


RED STONE was born fifty-three 

years ago in a log cabin near Valmont, 
Colorado. His fatherand mother had gone 
West in a prairie schooner, a covered 
wagon, to take up government land. For 
some years they were literally “rolling 
Stones.” Like other pioneers, they would 
try one locality, then move on to another, 
in the hope of finding something better. 

Of course they were poor. As Stone puts 
it: “My father had nothing—and was 
willing to share it with all and sundry.” 

In the course of these land voyages by 
pime schooner the family finally reached 
Vellington, Kansas, Fred being then 
eight years old. By this time, his father 
had abandoned agriculture and, so to 
speak, had beaten his plowshares into 
razors; for at Wellington he opened a 
barber shop, with the family residence 
up-stairs. 

Wellington was the scene of Stone's 
first public performance, the occasion 
being a Fourth of July celebration. It 
happened to be also his ninth birthday. 
One of the features was to be a greased 
pole surmounted by a small American 
flag; and the boy who could reach and 
bring down this flag was to receive five 
dollars in gold. 

When Fred and his brother Eddie, a 
year younger than he was, heard of this 
dazzling offer, they determined to cap- 
ture that five-dollar prize. They promptly 
went into training, “shinning up" tele- 
graph poles until, when the great dav 
arrived, they could climb like a couple of 
monkeys. 

But that was a mere acrobatic stunt. 
The two boys used their wits as well as 
their muscles. In the first place, they did 
not waste their strength on the lower 
reaches of the greased pole! They waited 
until several other boys had tackled it in 
turn. Each one's efforts removed some of 
the grease, so that each one was able to 
mount a little higher than his predecessor. 

Fred shrewdly watched them climb— 
and slide ignominiously down—until he 
thought the psychological moment had 
arrived; then he motioned little brother 
toward the pole. Eddie, advancing some- 
what heavily and displaying certain un- 
wonted protuberances of contour, started 
up toward the tantalizing flag. 

Without much difficulty he negotiated 
the lower part of the pole, the part where 
the grease had been cleaned off by earlier 
contestants. Then, clinging to his perch, 
he paused and, diving into one pocket, he 
revealed the cause of those strange pro- 
tuberances. His pockets were filled with 
sand. 

Using this sand to prevent “skidding” 
he mounted higher and higher. The other 
boys yelled their protests. The members 
of the committee took counsel together 
and ordered Eddie to descend. But the 
delighted crowd voted uproariously in 
favor of wit and muscle, so the little sand- 
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man stuck to his job until his pockets 
were empty. When he finally slid down 
the pole, Fred took his place. He, too, 
was loaded to the guards with sand. And 
it was he that triumphantly brought 
down the flag and won the prize, which 
he divided with his brother. 

'That was his initial experiment with 
the triple combination of sand, hard work, 
and brains. He has been using the com- 
bination ever since, but with figurative 
*sand' instead of the literal kind. 


AVING discovered that there was 

both fun and financial profit in being 
an acrobat, he proceeded to enlarge his 
accomplishments in that line. With the 
back yard as a gymnasium, he learned to 
turn cartwheels, walk on his hands, and 
do other stunts, including performances 
on a wire strung across the yard. 

As these achievements made him the 
envy of every boy in town, he reaped 
much glory; but the expected harvest of 
gold did not materialize. He earned a 
lonesome three dollars by performing for 
a trainload of soldiers which passed 
through Wellington; but, for almost two 
years, that was the sole reward of his 
abors. 

At his request, his mother had made 
him a suit of tights. She seems to have 
been a resourceful costumer! More ap- 
propriate materials not being available, 
she drew on the wardrobe of her husband; 
and, this being the era of red flannel under- 
wear, the young acrobat looked like an 
incipient firemen's procession. 

When a circus came to town, he would 
dress up in his red flannel tights and 
attempt to compete with the parade. But 
the crowds didn't even notice the little 
scarlet figure, feverishly doing his stunts 
in the open space behind them. 

However, as usual, the prophet was not 
without honor, save as a kaal attraction. 
When the young acrobat, still in his home- 
made tights, wandered out to the circus 
lot, the regular performers showed a 
flattering interest. Even a troupe of 
Japanese tumblers applauded the stunts, 
which he did by request. 

He might have “joined up with the 
show" if some joker hadn't told him to be 
careful, or the Japs would kidnap him. 
At this suggestion, he beat a hasty re- 
treat; and thus his real circus début was 
postponed until the summer when he was 
eleven years old. 

That summer, Walter Kirby's ten-cent 
show came to town; and, of course, dur- 
ing the afternoon performance the usual 
group of small boys was hanging around 
the lot; wistful little exiles from the 
paradise within the tent. From one of 
the poles of this tent stretched a wire, on 
which a tight-rope performer had given 
an exhibition before the inside show be- 
gan. Urged on by his companions, Fred 
Stone climbed to this wire, carrying a 
makeshift balancing pole, and walked up 
the wire to the tent. 

"There he made the joyful discovery 
that he could peer through an opening 
and watch the performance within. But 
while he was reveling in this stolen de- 
light, the manager happened to come 
along. 

To him, the boy seemed to be in im- 
minent danger, especially as a high wind 
was blowing; so he shouted and waved 
his arms, imploring the youngster to 


come down. But Fred, interpreting these 
actions as threats rather than entreaties, 
remained discreetly aloft. 

When he finally realized that the 
manager was filled with fear, not with 
wrath, he scornfully proceeded to stage a 
tight-rope performance which made that 
gentleman stare with amazement. Then 
the boy clinched his advantage by refus- 
ing to come down unless he was promised 
admission to the show. 

By this time, his father had appeared 
on the scene. As usual, the elder Stone 
wore a frock coat and a high silk hat, 
which seem to have been as common as 
red flannel underwear in the Kansas of 
that period. 

Mr. Stone peremptorily ordered his son 
to descend—and the order was quickly 
obeyed! For at that moment the gale 
caused the boy’s balancing pole to catch 
in the tent flap; and he did descend, land- 
ing squarely on his father’s high silk hat. 

his catastrophe may have been re- 
pour for what followed. For when 
the manager offered to add Fred Stone to 
the galaxy of circus stars, at a salary of 
three dollars a week, Mr. Stone grimly 
eyed the wreck of his silk "topper"— 
and consented. 

I don't want to be guilty of writing 
“sob stuff;" but I confess that the idea 
of an eleven-year-old boy starting off 
with a ten-cent circus doesn't make me 
want to laugh. And that was only the 
beginning. His six weeks with the Kirby 
circus was followed by years of almost 
constant connection with similar shows. 
No wonder his wife, who knows better 
than anyone else what Fred Stone is to- 
day, says that he is “almost a miracle.” 

He told me one thing which helps to 
explain that miracle. 

"My mother," he said, “had some 
mighty good ideas about training chil- 
dren. She insisted, for instance, on our 
being clean-mouthed. I don't mean that 
she simply made us brush our teeth. She 
did do that; but she wouldn't stand for 
unclean talk, either! The only licking I 
ever got was for using a cuss-word. Be- 
lieve me, it was a good licking! And it 
cured me of any desire to swear. 

“The training you have when you're a 
child gets a tighter grip on you than any- 
thing you learn in later years. As I grew 
older and saw men drinking and swearing 
and making beasts of themselves gener- 
ally, it simply disgusted and frightened 
me. I guess | have my mother to thank 
for that." 


AFTER his summer with the Kirby 
circus, Stone went back home. The 
family moved then to Topeka, where 


Fred had his final taste of going to | 


school; for in 1886, when he was thirteen, 
he joined another circus; and after that 
his only “school” was the sawdust ring, 
the variety stage, and the saloons and 
gambling houses where he performed in 
mining towns. 

The two brothers, for Eddie also had 
become an acrobat, traveled together. 
The summer that Fred was thirteen and 
Eddie twelve, they went with a circus 
whose manager made glowing promises to 
the lads’ father. They were to be well 
fed, well lodged, and well paid. Instead, 
they didn’t receive a dollar, they were 
almost starved, and they slept in the 
stalls of stables at the country-fair 
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with the new Improved Lather Brush 


Attractively 

Packaged 
CONTENTS 

1 Mennen Lather Brush (value)... .. . $4 

1 Mennen Shaving Cream (Special Size) 

1 Mennen Talcum for Men... ...... .25 

1 Mennen Skin Balm. ,...........  .50 


Actual value $5.00 
Special Price 2.50 


An assortment of shaving delights for which 
any man will be genuinely grateful. 

he Lather Brush for instance. A real lather 
builder—made of the finest and purest un- 
dyed hair and bristle 
—the equal of any you 
can buy for $4.00 to 
$5.00. Guaranteed. 
Nine men out of ten 
need it. Steala glimpse 
at his old brush How 
he'll appreciate this 
new one! 

Then the tube of 
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of Mennen Skin Balm, 
that great after-shaving 
preparation, and a big 
tin of Mennen Talcum 
for Men. 

It's a gift you can 
gracefully make to any 
man you know. A real 
bargain...and remark- 


The Brush alone is 
worth $4.00 to $5.00 


able value. At your and brile ‘Set in 
favorite store. Get hard rubber. Steril- 
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supply is exhausted. — Where it's put, A 
real lather builder. 
GUARANTEED 
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ourLast 
Chance 


Offer Expires Midnight, Dec. 31 


ToKeepYouin 
Razor Dlades//jfe 


HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shavesa year from 
,* the same blade. That's what KRISS-KROSS 
is doing for American shavers every where! 


'This amazing invention marks such a radical 
advance in shaving comfort and economy that 
it deserves to be called much more than a 
stropper. Rather it is a blade rejuvenator. 
Makes hundreds of keen, quick shaves blos- 
som where only one grew before. 


KRISS-KROSS strops your blade (any make) 
on the diagonal just like a master barber. 
Pressure decreases auto- 
matically. Nickel jig flies 
up to notify you when 
your blade is ready with 
the keenest cutting edge that 
steel can take. 


And now for my smash- 
ing offer. To introduce 
KRISS-KROSS stropper, 
] will give vou an amaz- 
ing new kind of razor 


AGENTS! 


Make big money as a 
KRISS-KROSS REP- 
RESENTATIVE. $877 
$200 a week. J. C. 
Kellogg made $200 in 
7days. H. King earned 
$66 in one day. We 
show you how. 


workers, 


Spare time 
office and factory men 


free. Really three razors | {eke $7810, extra a 
in one. Can be made |KRISS-KROSS to 


friends. Check bottom 
of coupon and mail at 
once! 


straight or T-shape in a 
jiffy. Comes with 5 spe- 
cial blades. 

Use these blades and keep renewing them with 
KRISS-KROSS super-stropper. If any one 
goes back on you I'll recondition or replace 
them free! This sweeping written guarantee 
solves your blade problem for all time. I mean 
every word when I say "I'll keep you in Razor 
Blades For Life." 


Get Details of Free Offer 


This astonishing offer is limited. Guarantee will be with- 
drawn Dec. 31st and nerer offered again. So act quickly! 
Send for information on amazing KRISS-KROSS inve 
tions today. They are never sold in stores--and are even 
more remarkable than I can tell you in this short space 
Clip the coupon today. No obligation. 


q^ KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. CO. STROPPER 


Largest Manufacturers of Mechanical Stroppers in the World, 


Dept. W-251, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
RHOD MFG. CO., 

Dept. W-251, 1418 Pendleton Ave., 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Please send me, without obligation, details of KRISS- 
KROSS stropper guarantee and FREE razor offer. 
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grounds, where most of their performances 
were given. 

The next year the family again moved; 
this time to Kansas City, where the two 
boys got an engagement at a local variety 
theatre at ten dollars a week. They 
earned it! For they had to give at least 
six performances a day, often more. 

When he had come to this point in the 
story, Stone said to me: ‘I told you that 
I couldn’t remember any of the Christ- 
mases of my boyhood. But I do remember 
later ones. And I remember them be- 
cause they were the hardest days in the 
whole year. It was a common thing for 
us to give twelve performances on Christ- 
mas Day. And once, when we were in 
Trinidad, Colorado, Eddie and I gave 
fourteen shows on Christmas!” 

“I work hard," he told me simply; 
“T have to! Every show I put on is an 
entirely new one; new stunts, new dances, 
new everything. During the three-year 
run of one show, I am getting ready for 
the next one. Every single day last year, 
while we were playing ‘Stepping Stones,’ 
Dorothy and I were practicing. the dances 
and other features for ‘Criss-Cross.’ You 


can't ride one wave indefinitely, you 


know. The crest is going to break under 
you, sooner or later. With us, every new 
play is a new wave, which we have to 
make ourselves! And that's a job you 
can't loaf at." 


"THE record of Fred Stone's life proves 
that he never has loafed at any job. 
That record, showing him going constantly 
from place to place, looks as if he were still 
But he wasn't. 
He was sticking to one job and working 
hard at it. The nature of the job, not 
any restless desire for change, was what 
kept him on the move. 

e became, in fact, heartily sick of this 
peripatetic program; so sick of it that 
when he got what promised to be a long 
engagement in Galveston, Texas, he jov- 
fully nailed his trunk to the floor of his 
boarding-house room! He was almost 
twenty-two then. But all those years of 
enforced wandering had not eradicated 
his desire for a place which he could call 
“home.” 

However, it was still to be a long time 
before he could find such a place. Fight 
years earlier, back in Missouri, he had 
met a boy named David Montgomery. 
It had been a chance meeting, one among 
the hundreds of such meetings in the 
course of Stone's travels. But aside from 
one other, his meeting with Allene Crater, 
this one was the most important en- 
counter in his whole life. 

One day in Galveston, as he was watch- 
ing a parade of Haverly's Minstrels, Fred 
Stone and Dave Montgomery met for the 
second time. Montgomery was traveling 
with the minstrel troupe. In response to 
his earnest pleading, Stone pried loose 
the trunk which he had nailed to the 
floor; and when the Haverly show left 
town Fred Stone went with it. 

That dav, in March, 1895, saw the be- 
ginning of the team of Montgomery and 
Stone; a partnership which was to endure 
until Montgomery's death, a few years 
ago. Only death could have broken it! 
For, in all the annals of the theatre, there 
is no finer example of two men working 
together in mutual loyalty, respect, and 
affection. 


When the two young men left Gal- 
veston, it was with the manager's promise 
of twenty-five dollars a week for the pair 
—provided the show made that much 
money. It did not! In fact, it went 
entirely to pieces in New Orleans, leaving 
the newly-formed team stranded. 

In this crisis, they were naturally over- 
joyed when they were offered forty dol- 
lars a week at a local theatre. However, 
their joy was short-lived. The manager 
might just as well have named four hun- 
dred dollars a week, since the salary 
proved a purely fictitious one. He did 
offer them credit at the theatre bar, which 
served drinks and oysters. But neither 
member of the team was a drinking man; 
and an exclusively oyster diet palled long 
before they had exhausted their forty- 
dollar credit. 


INALLY they had an offer from Billy 

Rice, of Rice’s Minstrels, of an engage- 
ment in Chicago. Montgomery raised 
money on a stickpin, which was his most 
cherished possession. Stone managed to 
borrow enough for his railroad fare. In 
this way they reached Chicago. And 
then, for the first time, Stone began to 
prove the correctness of his early theory 
that there was fun and financial profit in 
the career he had chosen. 

The team of Montgomery and Stone 
became a success. Not at first in the high- 
class houses. Their New York début was 
made in the Bowery, at a theatre where 
the stage entertainment was secondary 
to the sale of liquid refreshment. 

But the boy whose mother had insisted 
on his being “‘clean-mouthed,” and who 
had been disgusted and frightened by the 
trouble-making deviltry of raw mining 
camps, that boy, now grown to manhood, 
was not to be degraded by this contact 
with the scum of New York. 

He and Montgomery went steadily 
on, working hard to make their act bet- 
ter, and succeeding so well that they soon 
attracted the attention of the managers 
higher up. 

Tous years after they had been stranded 
in New Orleans came convincing proof 
that they had made good. This proof 
was the offer of a London engagement at 
the Palace Theatre. They played there 
three months; and on their return to 
New York a new career opened before 
them. 

Then in 1900 came their first chance 
to appear on the "legitimate" stage. No 
less a manager than Charles Frohman 
engaged them for a musical comedy, “The 
Girl From Up There." True, they were 
scheduled merely to perform one of their 
vaudeville acts. But Stone, sitting on a 
bench at rehearsals, made so many sug- 
gestions for additional comic "business" 
that their part in the show far outgrew 
its original proportions. 

Apropos of that engagement, here is 
another example of his loyalty, another 
proof that he is not a “rolling Stone." 
Charles B. Dillingham was then general 
manager for Charles Frohman. He there- 
fore managed Fred Stone's first regular 
theatrical engagement. Later, when Dil- 
lingham himself became a producer, one 
of his first contracts was with Fred Stone. 
From that day to this, Stone never has 
changed managers; and he says he never 
will change. 


When “The Girl From Up There” went 
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to London, Stone and Montgomery went 
with it. And in this connection Stone 
told me something which should make 
good reading for every patriotic Ameri- 
can. 

"After the musical comedy closed," 
he said, “Dave and I played for eleven 
weeks in another theatre. Then we were 
offered a contract for an additional forty 
weeks in England. It was so tempting 
that Dave wanted to accept it; but 1 
couldn't see it that way. I had known too 
many Americans who had made a hit 
over there—and then had stayed on and 
on, until they couldn't get back! Y 

"Some of them remained there until 
they died. Others would try to come 
home. But by that time the public over 
here had forgotten them, and the Ameri- 
can managers wouldn't give them a chance. 

“So I said to Dave: 'We're going home, 
where we belong. I want to live in my own 
country. I want to be able to go out West 
sometimes; out where I started as a boy. 
These people over here are all right—but 
they don't belong to us and we don't 
belong to them. ts go home" © 

" We did come home,” Stone continued; 
‘and I've never been in England since 
then." 


“FORE Stone and Montgomery 

started on that trip to London, Julian 
Mitchell, who had been the stage direc- 
tor of “The Girl From Up There," had 
given them a new play to read. It was 
called “The Wizard of Oz;" and he 
wanted them for two novel róles, those 
of the Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman. 
When Stone's love of his native land 
brought them back to America, it brought 
them back also to a success beyond any- 
thing they had dreamed of. "The Wiz- 
ard of Oz" made them famous. 

It was followed by other triumphs, 
culminating in "Chin-Chin," which, as 
Stone puts it, could have been running 
still, £ Montgomery had not died. Stone 
would not put another team-mate in the 
place of the friend he loved. So he never 
has “played double" since Montgomery’s 
death, unless you count his work with his 
own daughter Dorothy. 

I said that the most important en- 
counter in his whole life was his meeting 
with Allene Crater. This happened dur- 
ing the engagement of “The Wizard of 
Oz," on the very day that Stone rejoined 
the company after attending the funeral 
of “Eddie” Stone, the brother whom he 
had loved and admired all his life. 

This meeting, on that day of sorrow, 
brought to him years of happiness. It 
brought him the thing he had longed for 
since he was a boy: a real home. He and 
Mrs. Stone were married a little more 
than twenty years ago; and, like the old- 
fashioned story-book heroes and heroines, 
they have “lived happy ever since." 


"[T'S Fun Being a Father," says 
Clarence Budington Kelland, author 
of the Scattergood stories, in one of 
thebestarticles he hasyet written. He 
tells you next month of the problems 
that have faced him as a parent, and 
how he has met them. They are the 
same problems that all parents have 
to contend with, and what Mr. Kel- 
land says will be of practical value to 
you, and of intense interest. 


Tue ADMINISTRATION 
BuirpiNG of the New 
Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts. 
From this college campus. 
Professor Milton sent us 
his enrolment for the 
Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


MS 


When a big man goes 


back to school 


HERE is an interesting fact 
which we, as officers of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
have discovered in the past four- 
teen years. 

A big man immediately recognizes the 
value of the Course; he often sends in his 


enrolment without even waiting for a 
personal interview. 


A medium sized man may require some 
persuasion. He is likely to be “too busy” 
or he may “have no money” or he wants 
to "put it of.” But he is at least willin, 


to send for “Forging Ahead in Business,’ ON 


and read it. 


A little man is sure that he knows all 
about it. No one can teach him anv- 
thing. He will not even take the trouble to clip a coupon 
and get the facts, and the years slip by without his even 
knowing the opportunities he has missed 


A letter illustrating this difference in men 
came to the office only a few days ago. It was 
from Professor Hugh M. Milton, Jr., Consult- 
ing Engineer and Head of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 
Himself a trainer of men, he enrolled for the 
Course, followed every lecture, used every 
volume of the texts, consulted the Personal 
Service Department on many points and re- 
turned a solution to every Problem. Later he 
wrote: 

“T could spend much time and consume many sheets 
of paper telling how the Course has helped me, but 
sufhce it to say that I feel well repaid for my investment 
of time and money, and I shall always reflect upon the 


time so involved as a period that was rich with informa- 
tion of the greatest importance.” 


32,000 corporation presidents have enrolled; 
successful men like: 


Grorce M. Verity, President, American Rolling Mill 
Co.: Francis M. Countway, President, Lever Bros. Co. 
(Mfrs. Lux, Lifebuoy Soap); Cuanr Es E. Hires, Preti- 
dent, Hires Root. Beer Company; Roy W. Howaxpn, 
President and Chairman of the Board, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


707 Astor Place 


Business," 


Business 
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HUGH M. MILTON, JR., M. E. 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
which I may keep without charge. 


The attitude of these men is 

| well expressed in the words of one 

| of them who said: “One single 

idea that came to me out of my 

contact with the Institute was 

worth the whole cost a hundred 
times over." 


It is safe to say that not one of 
these presidents hesitated as long 
over his enrolment as a certain 
assistant cashier whose enrolment 
was received last week. The big 
man reads and acts, the little 
man vacillates, and so wastes his most precious 
capital, which is his time 


T ads 


We put a coupon on the corner of these advertisements 
for one purpose and one only. It is a little test of the 

wer ol decision. Thousands of men say: “I suppose 

ought to have some plan for my business progress. I 
guess I will send for that book." But they hesitate 
and the years go by and they do not progress. 


A few hundred men each month say: “That little free 
book, ‘Forging Ahead in Business,’ has helped 250,000 
men to create bigger places for themselves and increase 
their incomes. I ought to read it at least. I'll send for it 
not." When a man with this sort of decision "goes 
back to school" it's a pretty good measure of his size 
and his future. 


The fee: for the Course and Service will be increased 
January 15t. 


In common fairness, we feel obligated to give all those who 
have been intending to enrol, but ha.e put it off, a chance to 
enrol at the old ratr If vou are one of these men be sure 
your application i: in our hands by midnight, December 3151. 


To tne right is 
Alexander Hamilton 
llall, the great buildin 
in New York u 
than 250.000 » 
out leacing their 
or ofi 
back to school." 


New York City 
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Red Wheel Reasons 


ERE are very good reasons 

why you should buy a gas range 

equipped with Lorain, the Original 
Red Wheel regulator. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


First, because Lorain will free you 
from the worry and drudgery of 
cooking. 

Second, because you will never have 
a cooking-failure if you follow 
closely the recipes in the handsome 
Cook Book given with each Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range. 


Third, because Red Wheel Gas 
Ranges are handsome, durable, efi- 
cient and reasonable in price. 


Fourth, because Lorain is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 

Quick Meal, Reliable, Clark Jewel, 
Dangler, Direct Action and New Process 
GasRangesare equipped with theRed Wheel 
Lorain. Examinethem at your dealer'sorat 


theGas Company. Insist on the Red Wheel. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1124 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo; 


At the Foot of the Steps 


(Continued from page 41) 


“Im not sure just what I said. Did I 
promise—anything?" 

"No. No; I can't say that you did. 
You thanked me for some pearls. You— 
it seemed to me you opened a door, that's 
all. A door that I've been knocking at a 
long time. I traveled as fast as I could, a 
night and a day, trying to reach you before 
it closed again. But —I'll be darned if it 
doesn't look asifa draft had blown it shut!” 

Ellen laid one hand over the other as if 
to hold on to herself. 

“I’m so sorry," she murmured, though 
it seemed little for him to mention his 
traveling, when he could buy a whole 
railroad if or when he chose. 

"Elen, you knew what that letter 
would mean to me! You'd know what I'd 
be counting on all the way down here. 
And now—aren’t you going to marry me, 
after all?” 

“No—I can’t!” 

“What? Ellen Lee, you! Why, a man 
wouldn’t look for this from the cheapest 
Hirt!" 

“No,” said Ellen with a certain dignity, 
of course not. I’m not a cheap flirt. I 
will try to explain—if you want me to." 

“Please!” 

“T liked you a lot. I know now that I 
didn’t love you. I think, to be honest, I 
knew then—that is, when I wrote. But 
I was beginning to be discouraged about 
romantic love for myself. I began to think 
that a tender liking and respect were the 
best I could do that way, that I couldn’t 
lose my head over a man—I’ve had three 
brothers, you know. Dears, of course; 
but then! And I wanted to marry you, 
reallv. 

“All my life I have wanted to marry 
someone. I think I'm that sort of person. 
And I wanted to marry vou worse than 
any other man I ever knew. Truly. And 
then my brothers and sisters all came 
home for the holidays, each in a tight 
little family of his or her own—and I was 
so envious of them. You see, sometimes, 
if you have wishes of your own, it hurts 
your feelings just to be called ‘Aunt’ once 
too often. And so—so I wrote to you. And 
only to-night I found that what I wrote 
was impossible of fulfillment. 

"[ know now—perhaps I've always 
known—that I cannot marry without 
love—the love that sweeps vou off vour 
feet and turns your head dizzy and fills 
you inside with a mad desire to give, give, 
give!" She made a beautiful gesture of 
bounty with her arms. “But oh, please, 
I'm so unhappy—about you!” 


XCEPT for the last two words, the 
-4 statement would have been false. In 
herself Ellen Lee was not unhappy. Not 
even to a decorous degree. She had never 
been happier in her life. Within her some- 
thing had been set free, which sang and 
sang. Lest this should be audible, per- 
haps, she rose with her last words, and 
went over to the table and took up the 
case of pearls. Frank Haynes rose as she 
did, but he would not touch the blue 
velvet box. 
“Oh, keep the pearls!” he said, with a 
bitter mouth. 


But in the end he took them. With the 
box in his hand, he made a final protest: 

“I never was sure of you until that 
letter. Then I was too sure, I suppose. 
You've told me a lot, and I can guess a lot 
more—everything but just what happened. 
Apparently, you don’t mean to tell me 
that. All right. But could you tell me, 
for future reference, just where I fallshort?” 

"| couldn't," said Ellen. “It may be 
that / am short." 

She couldn't really say to him: 

"[ don't like the way your stomach 
curves out in front to fill your vest. | 
don't like your round pink cheeks. You 
don't know what it is to be hungry, do 
you? And I don't like the conqueror's 
gusto in your manner. I could never 
marry a man with so much gusto!” 

But,when he had gone she turned out 
the polite lamps and sat down again before 
the fire. She sat and brooded and thought. 
And the gist of the thoughts that gave so 
tender an upward curve to her mouth was 
this: 

He was a dear lad, she was sure, that 
stranger at her door. He had come, and 
he had gone. She might never see him 
again. She probably never would see him 
again. But, whether she did or did not, 
she knew now and would always know 
that the man she might marry for real, 
true love would be a man, tall, keen, hun- 
gry, worshipful, who would stand at the 
foot of her steps, looking up, his hat in 
his hand. 


"THAT was no fiction, about his being a 
hungry man when he rang the doorbell 
at that comfortable-looking Queen Anne 
house. He had not eaten a bite that day. 
He'd been hungry for a week; but to-day, 
absolutely penniless, facing starvation, he 
had reached the peak of that sensation. 
He could hardly believe that a short while 
back all food had tasted bitter in his 
mouth. Other delights of the flesh still 
tasted bitter to him, but a week of short 
rations, ending in none, had altered his 
feelings about food. 

He meant to end the weary road this 
night, he was so sick of the mess called 
life; but he thought he could make the 
jump with better courage if he stopped 
that gap at his belt line. 

. The name of this victim of despair was 
David Sears. He came from a middle- 
sized city in Kansas, where the name had 
been well known—too well-known he now 
thought—and honored, until a late hap- 
pening. He'd borne the name proudly, 
like a banner, through school aud college 
to a degree in civil engineering. As a civil 
engineer, he had worked with all the pride- 
ful hopes and dreams possible to youth. 

It was with a feeling of pure victory 
that, a few years along in his career, he 
had invested a sum of money inherited 
from his father in a partnership with the 
contractor who had given him his first 
job. Simply honest himself, he had not 
suspected that the senior member of the 
firm, being short of funds for a construc- 
tion project, had taken his brightest young 
engineer in, out of expediency. 

He took him in in several ways. For a 
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while, the business prospered. David 
Sears, the practical man, was out on jobs 
so much that he knew little of what went 
on in the central office. Suddenly, there 
was a lawsuit brought by a rival firm. 
'The accusations in the lawsuit led to a 
probe of the business methods of the com- 
pany, which, in its turn, ended in a grand 
n indictment. 

ll this happened so swiftly that David. 
was like a young wild animal caught in a 
snare. He had the true plainsman's open- 
ness and directness. That saved him 
from the worst. The simplicity of his 
defense, his evident bewilderment against 
the charges of fraud, obtained an acquittal 
from the jury—but it was an acquittal 
dearly bought. 

His partner, the man with whom his 
name had been publicly linked for five 
years, was sent to the penitentiary. The 
firm collapsed. Judgments in lawsuits 
consumed its assets. David Sears had 
again to seek a job. 

He could not bear to stay in his home 
town. Even where people did not look 
upon him with suspicion, he thought they 
did. He was simply sore through and 
through. So he went away. 

But the soreness did not heal. He could 
not help being bitter about having to start 
all over again through no fault of his own. 
Where he had been an amiable, easy- 
going, jolly fellow, he became abnormally 
touchy and sensitive. The thin crust over 
his emotions broke through at the least 
tap. He found a job in another town; but 
inside of six months he had quarreled with 
his employer over a point in which he was 
right technically but all wrong diplo- 
matically, and found himself fired. 

Because, then, there was not a good 
recommendation forthcoming, he had to 
take another job that wasn't quite so 

ood. He had not learned a lesson. He 
fad only been hurt again. Presently he 
lost that place. Before much longer, he 
found himself going down steadily in 
every way, but chiefly in hope and ambi- 
tion. When those two finally died, or at 
least lapsed into unconsciousness, he went 
right on down to nothing, of course. That 
is how men, young men, strong men, 
apparently provided with weapons for 
fighting the world, are beaten. 


HEN David Sears escaped froma box 


car on a siding at the edgeof St. Louis 


that night, he knew himself to be licked; THE NEW SPIRIT OF HUYLER'S IS 

and he oe dride to soma Mie Be UNMISTAKABLE AT THIS GAY 

EDICION [pig ial HOLIDAY SEASON. FOR NEVER IN 
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the railroad siding where his box car had 
been abandoned; so, not wishing to be 
overheard by too many people, he walked 
on into the city borders, making for a 
large park that he knew about in the West 
End. That was how he happened to go 
down the street where the Lee house stood. 
It was a pretty street, even in winter, NEW YORK 
curving and set with snow-laden trees and 


homy houses, of which the Lee house THE GIP CANDY OF AMERICA 


was the homiest. It halted him, stirring 
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him strangely. It struck him as bitterly 
appropriate that he should be shown 
to-night a vision of the sort of home which 
he had always planned to build for him- 
self—and his family. His family! 

A large house, roomy, spacious, yet 
with an air of snugness and warmth. A 
house with a white door on which to hang 


| a holly wreath at Christmas! Gloomily 


he slumped against a maple tree and 
contemplated this vision. So he saw Ellen, 
the daughter of that house, in the lighted 
dining-room, taking gaudy do-dads off a 
Christmas tree, and talking and smiling 
to herself. 


T THE sight of her something that was 

not hunger, but fully as vital, leaped in 

him. Not only the house then, but the girl 
of his dreams too! 

Had he been thrown out of the box car 
on his head? Was he now delirious? No. 
Only his thoughts were delirious. He, the 
wamp, was real. The house was real. So 
was the girl. The prettiest girl he had ever 
seen. She had the kind of brown hair that 
crinkles into gold in the lamplight, and the 
sweetest of mouths. Her hands were so 
little and white! (He couldn’t see the 
blackened finger tips.) She touched 
things, just things, so tenderly. She had 
on an enormous apron, whieh she must 
have borrowed, but which made her 
downright irresistible. If he had met that 
girl in happier days—he turned his eyes 
away, but brought them back. 

He had to speak to her, to hear her 
speak. That was why he rang the door- 
bell, knowing, somehow, that she would 
answer it. At last she came. He thought 
he had frightened her, but she stood too 
steadily for that, looking at him with a 
thousand questions in her eyes. Blue 
eyes, of course. Finally he had said the 
only thing he could say to her—that he 
was hungry—and asked her for something 
to eat. She had looked at him then, in a 
sweetness of pity that had no sting, and 
said she would give him something and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, apologeti- 
cally requested him to come around to the 
back door. He would have gone around 
the world for anything out of her hands, 
he felt, with a temporary surge of power. 

The kitchen door was half of glass, and 
the shade was up at a window near the 
clean white sink. He saw her wash her 
hands in a feminine, fussy way. Then, 
through the door sash, he could see only 
her head as she worked at some table on 
the other side of the room. He was glad 
just to see her pretty head. Later she 
opened the door and stood, peering out, 
a bulky white parcel in her hands. 

A little wrinkle of anxiety, a little gasp 
of relief as she saw him—he hadn’t been 
able or desirous to move—and her pleas- 
ant voice speaking an apology for her 
heavenly kindness: 

“Im so sorry not to have something 
warm for you. Sophie had poured out the 
coffee. But here's a sandwich and some 
cookies. I hope they'll taste good." 

He reached up to take the offering, 
being careful not to touch her hands, but 
just as careful not to drop the bundle. He 
said words, he couldn't ever tell what, 
because something went to pieces in him 
right then. He came pretty near to mak- 
ing a show of himself, all right. 

Then, hungry as he was, he went back 
to that tree out in front and stood watch- 


ing her fuss with that old Christmas tree 
until the clink of a stick on a fireplug 
aroused him. 

He found the park. He found a bench 
kept clear of snow by a thicket of trees. 
He ate the-goose sandwich. It was a 
regular he-man's sandwich. That girl 
knew. He sighed. It was the healthiest 
sigh he had given in two years. It was 
a wishing sigh. When youth begins to 
wish, a crisis has been passed. The sigh, 
or the sandwich, or both, made such an 
improvement in his feelings that he poked 
a whimsical, inquisitive finger at the other 
division of his lunch before he took off its 

aper. This was a queer package, all 
ittle bumps and peaks. Sure enough, she 
had mentioned some cookies. Cookies! 

He moved out of his dark thicket to 
open this paper, holding the outside 
wrapping under it as a protection. The 
night was clear and faintly luminous, as 
is always the case when the world is white 
with snow. Away from the tree shadows 
he saw quite clearly the old-fashioned 
cookies gay with icing and colored sugars, 
the brown hermits bulging with fruit and 
nuts, the molasses cakes, and square, 
pungent white cakes with pictures raised 
on top. Back in Kansas long ago he'd had 
an aunt who made anise cakes at Christ- 
mas! 

“Well, I—well, I—" he faltered; and 
then David Sears raised his head to a 
starlit sky and said: 

“ Bless your sweet heart!” 

He passed the night in the municipal 
lodging-house. He had a morning hand- 
out at the municipal soup kitchen. He 
had made no plans, no great resolves. 
Only, over and over he assured himself 
that he was a hulking coward. To be a 
bum, to be a bum when there were women 
like that in the world! 


THE next day a bright sun began to 
melt the heavy coating of snow and ice 
that had lain over the city for weeks, and 
the hobos from the lodging-house were 
drafted to clean the choked streets. At 
the tail of a dump cart David Sears swung 
a mighty shovel. He was a young eagle 
in a flock of rusty black crows. The black 
crows squawked in hoarse complaint con- 
tinually. The eagle worked right along. 
A crow at length protested, fronting David 
Sears with a mottled old face and two hor- 
rible, bleared eyes. 

“Hey, where do you think you're at? 
This ain't no bloomin’ race!” 

David Sears snorted, and went right on 
shoveling. An inspector from the depart- 
ment of streets and sewers passed several 
times in the day. The next morning 
David Sears was superintendent of his 
flock of crows. When the snow was gone, 
and one might wonder what he would do 
next, the man from the street department 
said laborers were needed by a construc- 
tion company that had contracted for a 
big sewer project. Once more David Sears 
found himself in the shadow of a steam 
shovel; and able to rent a room ina decent 
house and buy himself a square meal. 

Two steps up on a long, weary pil- 
grimage. But o not pilgrims climb the 
most famous staircase in the world pain- 
fully on hands and knees? And, even as 
these pilgrims halt on every one of the 
Sancta Scala to say a prayer, David 
Sears each night had divine service before 
an image on the mantel of his room. 
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I do not think the most intolerant of 
bigots would complain about this image. 
It was a white cookie, that in time got 
unbelievably hard and soiled. It had 
castle puffed up on its face. Before this 
turreted cookie David Sears, the preacher, 
said nightly to David Sears, his congre- 
gation: 

“Old man, you may never see her again. 
Likely not. But one thing is certain. 
You're going to dig, dig, dig, till you're 
fit to look at her—in case you ever do get 
the chance. You hear me! 

David Sears heard. But because his 
heart was brave with youth, and his 
strength had been renewed, his hope was 
more concrete, more definite than he 
dared to pretend. He found that street of 
homy houses soon. He learned her name 
— Miss Ellen Lee! 

“If she will only wait!" his soul 
prayed then—even while it sang. ‘“‘If she 
will only wait—now!” 

He became boss of that job of his and 
of another and another. Nothing could 
stop him. He was king of the world, 
where he had been an abused slave. He 
joined then an engineers’ club, of which 
her father was president. And, because 
David Sears seemed a gentleman and a 
very bright young man, Mr. Lee took him 
home one night to dinner. 

David went—with a cookie in his 
pocket—but, more important still, a look 
in his eyes. He was still thin like a wire 
that has been pulled and pulled. He 
found Ellen Lee waiting—waiting as she 
had thought she might have to wait for- 
ever and ever—for a man, keen, eager, 
worshipful, who would stand at the foot of 
the stairs which led to her, looking up, 
his hat in his hand. 
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up the guns, and go on about their busi- 
ness. 

I shall never forget my first experience 
as an official engineer in Mexico. In the 
first place, the run was made very much 
against my will. 

I had made one round trip with another 
engineer, to learn the road, but I had 
many more trips to make before I should 
know the road sufficiently well to haul a 
train over it. 

On the evening I’m telling you about, 
I was strolling around the plaza in Guay- 
mas, admiring the tropical scenery and 
especially the flocks of pretty senoritas. 
You can guess that I didn’t shout for joy 
when a Mexican call boy stuck his call 
book in my face and informed me in per- 
fectly good Spanish and broken English 
that I was ordered to haul the troop train 

_ of Captain So-and-so to Bacum, where a 
Yaqui raid was then taking place. I 
gathered that the station was burning, and 
that calls for help were arriving every 
minute. 

I protested, of course. I told the boy 
that I did not know the road, and that he 
would have to call someone who did. But 
there was nothing doing. No one else 
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| could be found. This seemed queer at the 


time, but afterward I understood it all 
readily enough. Everybody but me could 
speak Spanish fluently. When the other 
fellows heard the news, they had made 
themselves scarce. The call boy was 
really telling the truth; he could find no 
one but me to take orders. 

But I refused to go. 

Yes, sir. I sat down and was just get- 
ting interested in the señoritas again when 
a very strutty Mexican Army officer 
arrived with part of the standing army in 
tow. The bunch of them proceeded. to 
escort me in state down to the engine, 
which was already coupled to a train con- 
sisting of four box cars loaded with troops 
and equipment, one baggage car, and the 
caboose. 

When a couple of healthy-looking sol- 
diers hoisted me into the cab, my first 
notion was to get right off that train and 
complain to the president, or somebody, 
about the high-handed way in which I 
was being treated. But after taking one 
good look at the faces and knives of some 
of the guards, I decided not to obey that 
impulse. 


N a short time, another wing of the 

army came up, dragging a very large and 
scared negro. The soldiers assisted the 
darky aboard with the points of their 
bayonets, and thus I was provided with a 
fireman. He was an Alabama negro who 
had wandered down to Mexico looking for 
a job as a fireman. He had been in the 
country very little longer than I had. 
After we had become somewhat ac- 
quainted, I said, “ Jumbo, you had better 
write a note to your folks and tell them 
where you died, because what with my not 
knowing the road, and this captain want- 
ing high speed, if we don't go in the ditch 
we will surely be shot when we arrive." 

* Cap'n," Jumbo said, “I’se gwine fall 
off this engine w'en we slows up for water." 

Poor Jumbo! When we got to the tank, 
we did not even hesitate. I had my orders 
and, by that time, I had concluded to get 
there, and have it over with as soon as 
possible. Anyhow, to guard against just 
such a trick as Jumbo suggested, the 
Mexican captain had the cab all clut- 
tered up with guasds, so that poor Jumbo 
hardly had room to swing his scoop, not 
to speak of slipping off. 

All during the run, I could hear Jumbo 
praying to himself. He had a regular 
chant which synchronized perfectly with 
the swaying of his body as he swung 
between the tank and firebox, ‘Oh, 
Lawd, oh, Lawdy, sabe dis niggah! Get 
me outa dis, an' I'll nebber come back. 
No, nebber come back no mo'." 

He was still chanting strong when I 
saw, far ahead above the jungle, a glow in 
the sky that told me we were nearing 
Bacum and the burning station and town. 

I called Jumbo and, showing him the 
glow in the sky, told him that when we 
reached the station, he had better hunt 
cover, as the shooting would probably 
start at once. By this time, we were 
coming into Bacum and I lost track of 
Jumbo, being busy in trying to find a way 
to stop the train and at the same time keep 
out of sight. By ducking down below the 
cab window, I found that I could keep 
pretty well out of sight, and at the same 
time have the protection of the steel cab 
body. 


I stopped the train almost opposite the 
remains of the station, and the fun began. 
Every soldier in the train seemed to be 
bent on shooting off his blunderbuss in 
any direction it happened to be pointing. 
The Yaquis did their part also. I could 
hear the slugs from their old muskets 
plunking into the sides of the cab. Luckily 
for me, none of them had enough power to 
come through. Pretty soon the soldiers 
were all out of the cars, and the firing 
gradually drew away from the tracks and 
left me in comparative peace. 

After a long time, I stuck my head out, 
and as no one shot at it I crawled out to 
look around. A short distance from the 
station was a warehouse that was not on 
fire, and I walked into it. As I was stand- 
ing in the center of it looking around, I 
heard a slight noise at my feet. I looked 
down just in time to see a human hand 
emerge from a hole in the floor and grab 
me by the ankle. With a wild yell, I 
started to leave that warehouse. But the 
hand had a death grip on my leg. My 
wild dash simply hauled the body to 
which the hand belonged right up through 
the floor. Several loose boards also came 
up. Naturally, I thought that the whole 
Vai tribe had hidden in the cellar of the 
warehouse and that now they were coming 
after me. 

Whatever it was that had hold of my leg 
still hung on, but I managed to make it 
outside just the same. After jerking along 
in this way for some distance, I looked 
back and saw no Yaquis. But I did see 
what had me by the leg, and I stopped 
somewhat ashamed of my fright. The 
terrible Indian was nothing more or less 
than a very small and frail white woman. 

She turned out to be the American 
agent's wife. When the Yaquis started 
the raid, her husband had become excited 
and suffered a stroke of some nature. Poor 
fellow, he died later on in the Guaymas 
hospital. With her husband unable to 
move, the whole situation was up to the 
little woman, and she rose to the occasion 
nobly. Calling the dispatcher, she gave 
notice of the raid, and continued to send 
details until it became evident that the 
station was to be attacked. Then, in some 
superhuman manner, she dragged her 
husband to the warehouse and secreted 
him and her three children beneath the 
floor. She herself went down last, pulling 
the boards back in place. The Yaquis did 
not find the refugees, and they stayed 
there until I wandered in. 

The poor little woman told me after- 
ward that her idea in seizing me was to 
keep me from running out, as she thought 
I had come in for protection. When I 
jumped and yelled, he became somewhat 
hysterical, and forgot to let go. I can 
inform the world, though, that she was not 
any more rattled than I was while I was 
getting out of that warehouse. 


4 INALLY, everything was straightened 
out. The captain entrained his troops, 
and we were ready to go. It was then that 
I discovered that my fireman had disap- 
peared. In fact, I could not remember 
laying eyes on him since I had told him 
to hunt cover. The captain swore and 
started soldiers out to look for the missing 
Jumbo. I called him with the engine 
whistle, but without results. After we had 
given him up for lost, I happened to be 
standing near the rear of the tank, when 
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I heard a very small voice saying, “Cap’n, | 
oh, Cap'n, is dat you, Cap'n?" 

It was Jumbo's voice all right, but I 
couldn't locate Jumbo. At last I found 
him. He was crouched in the tank, with 
his eyes tight shut, and with only his nose 
and mouth out of the water. As his ears 
were under water, he could not hear me, | 
and I was forced to call the troops to pull 
him out. According to the fight Jumbo | 
put up before they got him out of the | 
tank, I am inclined to think that, single- 
handed, he could have given the Yaquis 
about all they could manage. | 

Well, I got the troop train back safely, 
and the joke of it was that I was highly 
commended by the captain for my bravery! 
Nevertheless, after that I was as wise as 
the rest of the boys. When I saw a troop 
train being loaded up, I had business in 
another neighborhood. 

Those were the days! | 

Out on the construction front, we used 
to have an old box car lined with steel 
rails. Before the Yaquis made an attack, 
they would invariably light three signal 
fires on high peaks. As they always at- | 
tacked in the evening, it was an easy 
matter to know when to get ready. Our 
procedure was simple: we would all pile 
into the armored car, and let the war go 
on. All the Mexicans would run to the 
fort and shut themselves in. Then the 
Yaquis would come down, burn a few 
bamboo houses, take what they could find 
and go back up in the hills. 

A few months after the events just de- 
scribed I left Old Mexico, and wandered 
back East again. But I did not stay in one 
place long, foe the wanderlust had me. It 
is just about certain that some of you who 
read this article have ridden behind me at 
some time or place, North, South, East, or 
West. l 


ERHAPS you would like to know 

something of the engineer’s part in 
taking you comfortably and safely to your 
journey’s end. I have hauled fast trains 
on double-track roads where some of the 
block signals were so located that one 
instant’s inattention on the part of the en- 
gineer would be sufficient to cause him to 
miss them altogether. 

One night about seven years ago, I was 
hauling a train which we will call Number 
12. The night in question was as nasty 
and stormy a night as you could imagine. 
There was some rain, freezing as it fell, 
some hail, some snow, and some sleet. I 
had to keep my head out of the cab win- | 
dow in order to catch the block signals. | 
If you have ever ridden at sixty miles an 
hour with your unprotected eyes and face 
exposed to driving sleet and ice, you can | 
have some faint idea as to what Í was up | 
against on this particular trip. 

Of course most cabs have windshields 
alongside the windows. These, however, 
may be useless on a rainy or stormy 
night, as they sometimes become opaque. 

‘he same is true of goggles. 

Fortunately, after you have driven a | 
locomotive over the same road for a few 
months, you know instinctively about 
where you are, or should be, at any given 
time. On the night I'm telling you bone 
my instinct told me that a certain block 
signal ought to be showing very soon. 

So sure was I that my bump of locality 
was not at fault, that Í brought my long 
train to a stop. Getting down on the 
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ground, I stumbled ahead through the 
smother of the storm. In a few minutes, 
I made out the light in the tower window. 

Going up into the operator’s tower, | 
asked him what color the block was. He 
said that it was red, which of course meant 
"Danger—Stop!" We both stumbled 
back through the storm past my train to 
where the block signal was. Sure enough, 
it stood at red; but the lens was so plas- 
tered with frozen snow and ice that not a 
gleam of light shone through! 

How easily I could have passed that 
block, had not the sixth sense that all old 
engineers have warned me that it should 
be there! 

There are not many engineers who at 
some time in their careers have not had 
a similar experience. 


T^ KE it from me, there is a big differ- 
ence between the Pullman and the lo- 
comotive. When you are traveling at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour up ahead, 
your ears will be deafened by the staccato 
roar from the stack, the roar and drum 
of the fire, the crash and bang of frogs 
and switches, by the whining grind of the 
flanges as they take the curves, and above 
all, as the speed increases, your ear drums 
will ache from the mighty rush and roar 
of the wind. When all is smooth and 
serene in the Pullman, the cab is reeling 
and lurching in a way that would make 
a novice cling frantically to any friendly 
support he could find. 

I he engineer on the modern fast train 
is, of course, a man of many years' expe- 
rience and training. He has to know his 
job. His record must be above reproach. 
He must possess the ability and the nerve 
to keep his train on time without for one 
moment jeopardizing the safety of his 
passengers. Let him fail to do this, and 
he loses his run. 

Of course an engineer must have served 
his apprenticeship as a fireman. The 
railroads draw their firemen from many 
sources. A great many of them come from 
the farm. A majority have had at least a 
taste of high school. All are drawn by the 
lure of the rail, and almost all of them are 
naturally mechanically inclined. 

It is a foregone conclusion that they are 
intelligent or they would be rejected at the 
start. Before they are accepted by the 
railroad, they are given a thorough 
physical examination. The slightest de- 
fect means rejection. Applicants who are 
accepted are sent to the road foreman of 
engines, who starts them out to make a 
series of trial trips with an experienced 
fireman. If they receive the approval of 


| the engineer on each of the trial trips, 


they are then marked up for duty. But 
they still have before them many years of 
back-breaking labor with the scoop, and 
innumerable hours of study of the tech- 
nical details of their job—of the air-brake 
systems and of the time card—before they 
can hope to occupy the engineer’s seat on 
the right side of the cab. As a rule, a fire- 


| man puts in from three to ten years before 
| he is promoted to the throttle, the period 


of time depending largely upon the con- 
dition of business and the individual's 
ability to pass his final. tests. 

After a hreman is at last marked up on 
the engineers! extra board as a full- 
fledged engineer, he is still many years 
away from a run on any of the limited 
trains. That goal is only to be: attained 


e, 
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through years of effort and experience. 

Now I am going to tell you a few of the 
many little things that come up in the 
course of the trip that tend to upset the 
engineer and to jangle his nerves. 

I shall never forget the following inci- 
dent, because it gave me all the scare and 
all the realization of wreck, death, and 
disaster without actually having these 
things happen to me. 

In order to understand what occurred, 
you must remember that all trains carry 
on the last coach, or on the caboose, two 
lamps, or markers. At night, these markers 
must show red to the rear while on the 
main line; and when the train has gone in 
on a siding to let another train pass, these 
markers must be turned so that they will 
show a green light to the rear and side, 
which indicates to any following train that 
all is clear. 

On the night in question, I was about 
forty minutes late. At the last station, 
the dispatcher had assured me that if I 
was inclined to come in on time he would 
see that there would be nothing in my 
way. I had made up about half of the 
lost time when, as we shot around a par- 
ticularly sharp curve, there appeared im- 
mediately in front of my engine two of the 
largest and reddest asad markers that 
I had ever seen. They meant, of course, 
that I was about to jam into the rear of 
some train. The thought flashed across 
my mind that I had either missed the last 
block signal, or that the operator had 
dropped it clear, while the block was 
occupied. 

There also flashed across my mind the 
thought that here, at last, was death. 

I had, of course, instantly thrown my 
air brake into emergency. The Pullman 
conductor told me afterward that the way 
some of our passengers swapped berths 
with each other was shocking. 

After what seemed an eternity, we 
stopped, without any tearing crash of 
splintering wood or screaming steel—in 
fact, we hit nothing at all. After I got over 
my scare, I realized that we were standing 
alongside a string of box cars, while about 
two thirds of the way back alongside my 
train those false red markers still shone 
from the caboose of the freight train. 

The freight was safely on the siding. 
'The main line clear and safe for many 
minutes before we were due. The flagman 
had simply forgotten to turn his markers 
from red to green. That was all; but it was 
enough, as my frazzled nerves and many 
a bruised and bumped passenger could 
testify. 


ANOTHER thingthat is asourceof worry 
to the engineer is the lowly cow. She is 
everywhere, especially when she occurs in 
the Southern states. Just what it is that 
causes her to gallop madly alongside the 
track and then, when the engine is almost 
on her, dart insanely across in front is 
something that our ablest claim agents 
have never figured out. They can figure 
out her value to a hair, though. I have 
had claim agents ask me why it was that I 
could not occasionally pick out a scrub 
cow to bump off instead of killing fine and 
blooded stock. One agent informed me, 
with a very straight face, that the crossing 
of a locomotive with any animal was sure 
to produce an animal of rare value to the 
owner. 
As much as I hate to hit an animal, it is 
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frequently a choice between that and 
wrecking the train. A large steer or cow 
getting beneath the wheels can very easily 
throw a tank or coach truck off the rails, 
but, curiously enough, hogs and sheep are 
far more likely to erail the train hitting 
them than any number of cows or mules 
would. A large animal will be thrown 
free of the track, but a small one may 
block the wheels. Any engineer will bring 
his train in many minutes late rather than 
take a chance with a bunch of sheep or 
hogs. 

I must speak of one more thing that 
helps to ,put premature gray hairs in the 
engineer's head. That thing is the grade 
crossing and the wise guy with an auto- 
mobile. During my career as an engineer, 
I-have struck several cars on grade cross- 
ings, and narrowly missed many more. 
Each time it was utterly beyond my power 
to avert the accident, bat, oh, how easily 
it could have been avoided by the people 
driving on the crossing! In every case of 
a fatal accident, in my experience, the 
driver of the automobile was trying to 
beat the train. 

I have never been able to determine 
what particular brand of insanity afflicts 
a certain type of automobile driver when 
he approaches a grade crossing. I really 
believe he imagines that if he reaches the 
crossing a few feet ahead of the loco- 
motive, he has the right of way, and that 
it is up to the train to look out for him. 
Heaven knows how gladly the engineer 
would save him if he could. But no human 
agency could check those hundred tons of 
hurtling metal in time to save the man on 
the crossing when only seconds intervene 
between him and eternity. 

I have seen men deliberately race the 
train along a parallel stretch of road and 
| shoot across in front of the engine, missing 
death by scant inches. I suppose the idea 
is to show what a fine fast car they have, 
and what an expert driver is at the wheel. 
| Such experiences always leave me nau- 
seated, and with my disposition entirely 
ruined for the rest of the trip. 


AN D, finally, a word of reassurance: 
Nowhere, among all the workersof the 
world, will you find men of keener minds 
or more capable of making keener or 
quicker decisions than among the railroad 

men of America to-day. When you have 
bought your ticket, you can rest safely in 
the assurance that the engineer ahead, and 
all the others working with him, will do 
their utmost to pilot you safely and se- 
curely to your journey's end. If you need 
| any Pra. assurance, just consider 
| this: Aside from a high sense of duty 
| which all trainmen have, their own safety 
is also at stake. 


E. ALEXANDER POWELL has been 
knocking about the world for twenty- 
five years as a newspaper man. In the 
course of his travels he has met with 
all sorts of persons, and under all 
| kinds of conditions. Next month he 
tells you his experience with rulers, 
generals, and other people in power. 
How he ‘‘got to" these men, what 
| they were like, and what they did to 
| assist him is all explained in a fasci- 
| nating article, the title of which is 
“My Experience with the Men at the 
| Top.” 
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this open window. Colonel Braxton, re- 
constructing the scene, stepped back to 
consider it; while the old clerk ran on 
in his light discourse. 

The shot must have been fired from 
near the wall, by a flowering bush. Such a 
position, the colonel conjectured, would 
put the pistol in the assassin’s hand on | 
the line the bullet had taken in the dead 
man’s body. Then, as he was about to 
turn away, he noticed something caught 
among the branches of the flowering bush. | 

He stooped over and picked it up. 

It was the half of a broken bottle cork. 
"There was no mark on it, and in every way 
it appeared to be precisely like other 
broken corks that might be gathered up 
about the city. It seemed of no con- 
sequence, but on some impulse Colonel 
Braxton put it into his pocket. 

The ground was hard; there were no 
footprints; and, as the police had reported, 
there was evidently nothing here to give 
a clue to the assassin. 

Mr. Dabney Mason delivered a further 
comment. 

"Let us go inside," he said. “This is 
God's work, and He will doubtless bring 
to its solution a wisdom infinitely beyond 


us. 


OLONEL BRAXTON said that these | 
idle words, at that moment, suddenly | 
impressed him. Somehow—he could not 
explain it—the matter did seem to be in | 
larger hands; in the conduct of some vast 
authority. And he felt, with that con- 
ception, a direction to himself to go for- 
ward in its will; to go forward without 
direction, on faith, as under sealed orders. 
It was like the direction to the apostle, 
to take no thought of how he should 
act or speak, for these things would be 
revealed to him on the way. 

And in this strange, insistent mood he | 
went into the house. 

He did not go into the formal parlor | 
where the dead man lay. He stood in the 
crowd while the simple services began. 

But it all seemed an affair with which 
his mission had no concern. He was in a 
peculiar state of the mind:.a receptive, | 
relaxed state—like one who, idling on a 
bench before a closed door, awaits a 
direction from the authority inside. 

He did not know what direction it was 
that he awaited, nor could he determine 
its source. He might have felt, he said, ^ 
that it was something from the dead man, 
an effort to get a direction through some | 
difficult medium to him. 

Colonel Braxton was the last man in 
Virginia to believe in supernatural direc- 
tion. He had no dealings with such pre- 
tensions. They were the vagaries of 
hysteria, and his practical intelligence 
would have rejected them. 

But this profound feeling he could not 
reject. | 
The preacher began his discourse; the 
body was uncovered. Colonel Braxton 
remained for some moments in the 
crowded hall, then he shouldered his way 
through, until, in the library bevond, he 
found the old servant who had kept the | 
house for the dead man. | 
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He asked for Mr. David Grier, the 
nephew, and was directed to a room on the 
floor above. But he must not go up—Mr. 
Grier was prostrated at his uncle’s death. 
He could not be disturbed. 

He had given all needful directions 
about the burial. But he was physically 
unable to bear the ordeal of it. 

The old servant spoke of the nephew in 
a broken voice. 

He had rarely seen one in such distress 
at the death of any not a father to him. 
But no doubt it was as a father that Mr. 
Grier regarded his good uncle. 

Did not the whole city so regard him? 

There was the home for little children 
that he had founded. That was an act 
after the manner of the Father of us all. 


OLONEL BRAXTON, moving in the 

dark on a mission hidden from him, 
said that these simple words, breaking out 
through the affection of an aged servant, 
were like a signboard to him. They 
directed him on the way he should fol- 
low, vaguely pointed out the definite ob- 
ject of his endeavors. But as to what 
means he should employ to that end, he 
had no idea in this world. 

The will upon him to go on was an 
increasing pressure. 

He obeyed it, invisible hands against 
his shoulders. And against all mental 
protests he went up the stairway to the 
room above. 

The door was closed. 

But he made no pause before it. He 
opened it and went in. 

A man of thirty sat before a table, 
busily calculating on sheets of foolscap. 

He sprang up when Colonel Braxton 
entered, turning over his sheets of paper. 

He had a purple face covered MER a 
tracery of blue veins, like a network, and 
little eyes, deep set. For a moment he 
was disturbed, and surprised out of his 
composure. But when he spoke he had 
himself in hand. 

“Come in, Colonel," he said; “I am 
very glad to see you." 

With his papers in his hand he moved 
away from the table toward the window, 
motioning the colonel into his vacant 
chair. 

Uttering the usual formal courtesies, 
Colonel Braxton hoped that Mr. Grier 
would have the fortitude to bear his 
uncle's death; bereavements were in the 
order of nature; one must meet them with 
equanimity. 

The nephew faced the window, looking 
out. Without turning, he said he had 
been making some memoranda of little 


| charities that his uncle, as he believed, 


would wish him to see carried out: some 
payments to the servants and some re- 


| membrances to old employees. 


The calculations had given his mind 
diversion in this bereavement. 

He was overwrought, the shock of his 
uncle's death had been sudden; emotion- 
ally it had put him out of balance. He 
found himself unstrung, and so had re- 
tired here, for a little seclusion, until he 
could get some measure of control. 

He was pleased to see a representative 
citizen of the city like Colonel Braxton, 
conversant with his uncle's affairs, he 
said, because he could perhaps make some 
suggestions of items that he might have 


| overlooked. 


The words were false, for it was an 
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inventory of the estate the man was 
making; but they were on all fours with 
Colonel Braxton’s mission, and he spoke 
at once. 

“There is the orphans’ home,” he said, 
“to be provided for. Your uncle’s intent 
in that matter remains to be carried out.” 

It was some moments before Mr. Grier 
replied. 

"Ah, yes,” he said, “I believe Mr. 
Lewis, my uncle's attorney, claims there 
was such a purpose, and he was to draw 
the papers. But I have a feeling that my 
uncle intended the public to take over 
the care of these children at his death.” 

He continued, in a stronger voice. 

“This charity, during my uncle's life, 
was, I think, conducted as an object 
lesson to the city. An example of what 
could be done, and what the public ought 
to do for the unfortunate. And, having 
shown the way in his life, he left it, at his 
death, for the public to continue.” 

He paused, stroking his heavy jowl. 

“The more I consider this affair, the 
more closely do I seem to see this ultimate 
purpose in my uncle’s acts. And as I see 
it clearly, I am loath to interfere with it." 

He turned about. 

"My uncle, Colonel Braxton, was a 
man of reserved intents, keeping his own 
counsel, and hard to read. Such men are 
understood correctly only by their acts. 
And by their acts we must judge of their 
intentions. I hold my unde judgment 
in such high esteem that I fear to disturb 
any matter that I find here. There is 
only one rule that I can follow: What he 
intended to do, he did, and what he for- 
bore to do, he did not intend to be ac- 
complished." 

* But what is to become of the chil- 
dren?" asked the colonel. 

Mr. Grier shrugged his shoulders. 

"We pay taxes to maintain the in- 
digent . . . there is a public institution," 
he replied. 

The squalid and hideous poor farm! 
And this pretentious hypocrite to go the 
primrose way! 


HROUGH the silence that followed, 

the voice of the minister below speak- 
ing of the dead man came vaguely up, and, 
as though it were a thing that he did un- 
consciously, the attorney drew a sheet of 
foolscap paper before him, dipped the 
pen into the ink, and began to write. 

He wrote rapidly, and with no pause to 
compose his sentences or to consider the 
proportions of his document, as though a 
will behind his own directed his moving 
hand, and made use of his intelligence 
more effectively than he could, himself, 
have managed. f 

It was some moments before he realized 
the tenor of the words he was writing. 

It was an indenture, technically correct, 
ċarrying out the intentions of old Junius 
Hagan regarding the orphans’ home, con- 
veying the property in a proper trust, and 
setting aside from the estate a fund in 
perpetuity to maintain it. And, at the 
end, a clause that neither Mr. Lewis, the 
attorney for the dead man, nor any other 
would have thought to add: a provision 
that if the grantor, David Grier, should 
die unmarried and without issue, the 
entire estate, real and personal, should go 
to the uses of this charity. 

He wrote steadily and evenly, while the 
forms of Christian burial for the dead 
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man went on in the house below him, and 
the creature who inherited stood before 
the window looking down at the line of 
carriages, and the crowd about the door. 

He finished: “Witness the following 
signature and seal," marked a line, drew a 
scroll beyond it and added the acknowledg- 
ment before himself as notary. 

Then he put down the pen, wondering 
for what purpose he had drawn this legal 
paper, since there was no hope that Mr. 
David Grier would sign it. 


UT the Providence of God, as men call 
chance moving in events, goes for- 
ward with its intentions, and we follow. 
The man at the window turned around, 
went over to a corner of the room, where 
a light overcoat was hanging on a hook 
against the wall, took a flask from a 
pocket, returned, and set it on the table 
before the attorney. 

“T am going to take a drink of whisky, 
Colonel," he said, “for I need it. Will you 
join me?" 

He paused, and added an apology: 

“I am sorry that I cannot offer you a 
better service, but I am unfamiliar with 
this house. I have not been here for 
some years, until I came to-day with the 
minister to conduct the burial; and, then, 
directly to this room." 

He turned toward an adjoining bath- 
room. 

“T will see if I can find something to 
force the cork.” 

He went out, and Colonel Braxton, 
looking at the flat pint flask sitting on the 
ink-marked mahogany table, saw the whole 
thing to the end and understood it. . . . 


'Here was the way! 


And he stood up, as in the presence of 
the Almighty. 

Mr. David Grier would sign! 

Here was the noose knotted about his 
neck! 

David Grier returned a moment later 
with a glass. 

“I could find nothing," he said; “but 
we can cut the cork out." 

And he took a small silver-handled pen- 
knife from his waistcoat pocket. 

But Colonel Braxton stopped him. 
There was now authority and vigor in the 
man; for he knew God stood behind him. 

"We will drink," he said, “when we 
have finished." 

He reset the chair and smoothed out 
his legal paper. 

“I have drawn an instrument to carry 
out your uncle's intention toward those 
orphan children. It awaits your signa- 
ture.” 

And he turned back a page of the in- 
denture where the seal was scrolled. 

The nephew, advancing, stopped. The 
hypocrite within appeared. He made a 
little gesture. 

“T am obliged. It was thoughtful. I 
will read it when I have the leisure.” 

Colonel Braxton faced him. When 
he spoke the courtesy in his voice held 
more of menace than any shouted threat. 

“It would be a gracious act to sign it 
now, on this day. The execution of it 
would put you in high regard. . . . Let 


COLONEL BRAXTON is called u 


future issues, 


me persuade you. .. . The man who 
shot Junius Hagan stood by a flowering 
bush near the garden wall.- It was an 
evil deed that he was set on, and his 
courage ebbed. He endeavored to stem 
that ebb with a drink of liquor; but the 
cork broke in his fingers and he put the 
bottle back into the pocket of his over- 
coat. The top of the broken cork he, 
fatally, dropped into a flowering bush." 

Colonel Braxton stopped, took the piece 
of broken cork out of his pocket and put 
it on the bottle on the table before him. 

“Notice, if you please, how perfectly 
the broken edges fit!” 

Colonel Braxton said that he had seen 
men, when sentence of death was passed 
upon them, appear, in one tragic moment, 
to consider all the possibilities of events; 
as though in one sweep of vision they saw 
the horizon clearly on every side. There 
was a concentration in their faces, for 
that moment, beyond any powers usually 
resident in the human will. The mouth 
sagged, the eyes glazed over, the features 
fell into a sort of mask, as though the 
spirit of the man withdrew, leaving a 
horror that lived on. 

And now, Mr. David Grier, standing 
motionless, in this room, beyond this 
table, had this dreadful aspect. 

The attorney knew and measured the 
meaning of this posture; and waited for 
it to pass. 

It did pass in some sixty seconds. 

The man came over to the table, sat 
down in the chair and, dipping the pen 
into the ink, affixed his signature. 

He did not speak and Colonel Braxton 
uttered no further word. He folded the 
indenture, put it into his pocket and went 
out, leaving the trapped creature huddled 
over the table in a sort of awful inanity, 
the flask and the broken cork gripped in 
his hand, to meet the sentence of God 
meted out a month later, when he was 
crushed to death under the wreck of a 
Pullman car. The machinery of justice in 
Virginia, at top speed, could not have 
acted with such expedition. The judge, 
the jury, the death cell and the gallows 
were dilatory devices before the agencies 
of Heaven. One saw behind that accident 
the avenging angel of the Lord, as in the 
Book of Kings. 


HE attorney went down the stairway 

into the hall below. The ceremonv 
was concluded, the dead man had been 
carried out and the crowd was moving. 
Colonel Braxton beckoned to Mr. Dabnev 
Mason and handed him the deed, to be 
lodged in the office of the clerk of the 
county court for record. 

As he glanced over the legal paper and 
noted the signature affixed, every expletive 
common to him seemed inadequate. 

“Colonel Braxton," he said, in a gentle 
voice, “you fill me full of wonder; only the 
King of Kings could have forced such a 
deed of gift out of that little avaricious 
creature.” 

And the attorney answered him. 

“Dabney,” he said, “you name the 
power correctly. . . . It was the King of 
Kings!” 


pon, in stories that will appear in 
to meet the most difficult situations of his fascinat- 


ing career. In one story he champions the cause of a lone girl 
when the odds are heavily against her; in another, “The Heir at 
Law," he shows that where there is a will there is a way to find it. 
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everything I could find about Alaska. 
Day and night, it seemed to me that 
some 'mysterious voice was calling to me 
out of Har land, ‘Come and find me— 
come and find me!’ I haunted the rail- 
road offices and the steamship companies 
for all sorts of pamphlets on Alaska; I 
combed the public library. I pored over 
this information in every spare minute. 
But I kept my dream of going North to 
myself. You see, I had a notion that my 
family would laugh me right out of court, 
and I wanted to fortify myself with good 
talking points before I opened the sub- 
ject at all. 

“I continued to steep myself in facts 
about the North. Soon Í knew the names 
of the sailing vessels, the routes, the pas- 
sage price, ie number of days it took a 
ship to reach Alaska—and the necessary 
equipment to take along. . 

“One day, a Minnesota chap who had 
been among the first out in the gold rush, 
returned to St. Paul. He was planning to 
go back as soon as spring opened. He 
dropped in to consult my father on some 
legal business, and I stopped him as he 
came out of the inner office. I was crazy 
to talk to him about Alaska. 

*** Gee," I said, ‘I’d give anything to go 
back with you in the spring!’ 

“He took me over to the window and 
told me to look down into the street. It 
had been a raw, blustery day, and the 
street was covered with slush and rain 
that froze almost as soon as it hit the 
pavement. 

“Would you be willing to bed down in 
slush like that night alter night, with 
nothing but a blanket between you and 
the snow?' he asked. "That is what going 
into Alaska means.’ 

“Now, I don’t care for slush and snow 
any more than the average person, I sup- 

ose; but I couldn't see the discomforts— 
could see only the glory of adventuring 
forth into a new country. 

*** Well," I said to this man, ‘you did it, 
DERE you? I guess I can do what others 

o. 


"THE Lomen family has always prided 

itself upon being a close corporation. 
Certainly it speaks pretty well for pa- 
rental authority and home training that 
Carl did not set out for Alaska without 
permission. 

“I just kept right on with my search 
for information," he said; "I made up 
my mind to be ready if the chance 
came." 

One morning, things were unusually 
quiet in the office. Carl's father was 
occupied in looking up legal points for a 
client, and Carl slipped a pile of the most 
inviting of the Alaskan folders on the 
corner of the desk, right where the elder 
Lomen would see it when he looked up 
from his work. 

“I had just about given up all hope,” 
Carl said, with a reminiscent twinkle in 
his blue eyes, "when one day Father 
stopped at my desk on his way out of his 
office. ‘Carl,’ he said casually, ‘I wouldn't 


mind faking that trip out to Alaska with 
ou this sprin 
* “Say! My hears almost turned right 
over inside my ribs. I couldn’t get my 
breath for a minute. Father seemed to 
take it for granted that I was really goin 
—evidently he hadn’t missed much had 
been doing that spring. But while the 
trip seemed like a hfe adventure to me, 
Father regarded it merely as a summer 
vacation.’ 

At the time, nobody dreamed that three 
years would pass before that ‘summer va- 
cation’ was over.. It was a time when cool, 
judicious minds were an asset in a new 
country, and the elder Lomen found his 
legal services in demand at once. When 
the boats went out for the winter, he was 
under obligations to clients and could not 
leave. 

“So there we were," said Carl, “nicely 
sewed up for the winter.” 

In the spring, the boy went back to the 
claims he had already staked. Another 
year passed, and both Carl and his father 
were now established among the ‘sour- 
doughs.’ They had seen the ice come in 
and go out twice; and they were no longer 
*cheechakoes,' or tenderfeet. 

“I guess I had a touch of homesickness 
that second year,” he admitted. “I sup- 
pose I must have spent three fourths of 
my time that summer in planning for the 
trip home. We had our passage engaged 
on the last boat out. I was just about set 
to go when my father announced that one 
of his very important cases had been set 
for trial just two days after the sailing of the 
last boat! 

“I simply had to adjust my homesick 
mind to the fact that we were going to see 
the ice come in again." 


FROM this time on, Carl talked nothing 
but reindeer. When the Laplanders 
cameintohisfather'sofficeehe pumped them 
for information. He knew what he wanted. 

So the third season passed, and he once 
more made ready to take the trail into 
Nome and wait for the boat that was to 
take him and his father home. And then 
—one of his associates fell ill of typhoid. 
It was Carl’s job to get the sick man to 
Nome, where he could receive medical 
treatment. Loading the patient on a sled, 
he "mushed" to Nome, one hundred 
miles away, over a rough road; and, thanks 
to his careful nursing, he got his sick 
comrade safely into Nome, with a day or 
two to spare before the sailing date. But 
for the last few days of that tedious trail, 
Lomen himself had Been in the first stages 
of typhoid. 

“Well, there I was," he said. “It just 
seemed to me that I could not stand one 
more year in Alaska without seeing the 
folks at home. But the boat authorities 
refused to take me as a passenger. Finally, 
we found a captain who would take me, 
provided a physician went along.” 

At Seattle, a thin white wraith of a boy 
staggered ashore. Here he stayed in a 
hospital for three months before he was 
able to go on to St. Paul. 
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“Nobody dreamed that I would ever 
want to go back to Nome,” he said; “I 
hadn’t made any great gold strike there, 
and my folks thought my thirst for ad- 
venture had been satished. I was offered 
a good job in the office of the secretary of 
state. Buc the craving for the Northland 
had bitten deep into my blood, and I 
figured if I settled down to a soft job at 
home the three years I had spent in Nose 
would be wasted. So in the spring I 
went back. I still wanted that reindeer 
herd. 

“T concluded that the Arctic would not 
always remain a cold and uninhabited 
land," he went on. “The weather around 
Nome was no worse than it was in some of 
the states except that there was more of 
it. 

In the meantime, the elder Lomen had 
decided to go North again. This time his 
family went with him, and in 1903 he once 
more took up his law practice in Nome. 
Alfred Lomen, one of the Lomen brothers, 
became a member of the staff of a Nome 
newspaper; Ralph, another brother, got a 
poston in the bank; Harry, a third mem- 

er of the Lomens, took charge of the 
books for the varying business activities of 
the four boys, and Carl continued his 
work with his mining claims. These were 
rough days in a new country, but the 
Lomens were always advocates of law and 


order. 

"I NEVER packed a gun but once in my 
life," said Carl. “I was just a boy at the 

time and the worry of that revolver 

bothered me more than the thought of a 

fight. I never carried one again. 

i $ , 

As a matter of fact, there wasn't 
nearly so much gun-play in those days as 
some of the writers would have you be- 
lieve. The most serious row I ever came 
up against was settled by a kettle of hot 
water. 

“My brother George and I had filed on 
a claim, and one morning we went out to 
begin work on it. We found a couple of 
tough birds ahead of us on our claim. 
They were putting up a shanty, and had 
three sides of it up in good shape. The 
stove was inside and a kettle of water was 
boiling for tea. I never used up any energy 
in getting mad beforehand, so I asked 
them what they were doing on our claim. 
One of them replied with an urgent 
invitation to us to make ourselves scarce, 
or to take the consequences. George was 
only a kid and he didn't understand any- 
thing about mining ethics; but when the 
claim-jumper offered to knock the stuffin 
out of us, singly or collectively, he walked 
right into the conference. 

“As I cast a hasty glance about me for 
something to argue with, I saw one of the 
men pick up a heavy iron fork with 
wicked-looking prongs. The other fellow 
was already flourishing a_ businesslike 
butcher knife with which he had been 
cutting meat. Then I heard a wild yell, a 
thump, and a great sizzling. 

“George, being impetuous, had charged 
the men at once. And in his haste, he had 
accidentally jostled against the stove and 
spilled the kettle of water. Now water 
was scarce in that place, and the three 
men yelled simultaneously and jumped at 
the stove to try to save the kettle. The 


| resulting impact rather jolted all three. 


George apologized at once for spilling the 


| water. 


"['ll go and get you some more," he 
offered. 

“This seemed to break up hostilities, 
and we agreed that there was no use in 
spilling blood over what could be easily 
beveled th court. So the overturning of a 
kettle of hot water turned what might 
have been a tragedy into a mere crisis.” 


ABOUT this time, Alfred, one of the four 
brothers now associated in the rein- 
deer herds, formed a partnership with a 
photo-engraver, and opened a general 
hotograph studio. At once, this project 
boine a Lomen enterprise, because it 
depended upon Lomen credit. Even- 
tually the brothers bought out the photo- 
engraver and entered upon what was to 
them a new business. Now they are large 
commercial photographers in Nome. 

“We had to learn the business as we 
went along,” said Mr. Lomen. “I would 
go down to the studio at night after my 
job was over, and finish up the orders. By 
dint of reading all the books on pho- 
tography that I could get hold of, I 
managed to get by. There was another 
photograph studio in Nome and in order to 
secure the services of an experienced pho- 
tographer we bought out this business.” 

At this time Alfred, realizing that drugs 
were, in a way, a stepsister to photo- 

raphic supplies, suggested that the 
Fenin brothers buy out a drug store. 
He figured they were using enough chemi- 
cals in their studio to make this venture 
pay. Accordingly, they added this line to 
their studio and. eventually, they were 
doing the major part of the drug business 
for an area of one hundred thousand miles 
of territory. 

“All of this time, while we were grow- 
ing up with the new country, and licking 
new problems every day," Carl Lomen 
told me, “I was still figuring on that rein- 
deer herd. Here we were, with a tundra 
that was going to waste. The summers 
were too short for the average crop. And 
here were the reindeer, able to live on the 
tundra grass in the summer, and to dig 
out the moss and lichen in the winter. 
They require no feed or special care, and 
they double in numbers every three years. 
It seemed to me that with the increasing 
population and the decreasing meat sup- 
ply of the country, here was a chance to 
try out a new industry in supplying a 
meat that was equal to any domestic 
meat on the market. 

“One day, I heard a most interesting 
piece of news. Someone told me that 
Alfred Nilima, a Laplander who had come 
over with the first consignment of rein- 
deer, wanted to dispose of his herd and go 
back to Norway. As the embargo on the 
ownership of reindeer by white settlers 
had now been lifted, I hurried straight to 
my father with this news, and suggested 
we buy Nilima's herd outright. 


“ATOW, it happened that Nilima was a 

4 N client of my father's. Our credit was 
good with him, so when we wrote and asked 
him for an option on the herd he agreed 
to it. The option was to be taken up in 
September. Money was none too plentiful 
in Nome, and it took considerable hustling 
to mobilize that five thousand dollars in 
cash. The local banks did not carry bills 
in the larger denominations; most of the 
paper money was in five-dollar bills. Our 
five thousand made a pretty big wad of 
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“They Call It Love’ 


FAY LASCELLES, fresh from the South and a stranger to life in New York, goes to 
her first “studio” party. Her thrill changes to chilling doubt as she catches the sinister 
undertone in this mad, whirling vortex. The ride uptown reaches a dramatic climax 
when The-Young-Man-with-a-Gardenia comes to her rescue, clad in a chauffeur’s uni- 
form ... So begins this quick-tempo story of modern, big-city life. Don’t miss it! For 
it’s even more thrilling than “White Fire" by the same author! 
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Elinore Cowan Stone 
“An Hour Before Dinner"—The 
last will of Charles Valliant, 
deceased, has disappeared. Out- 
side, the storm rages. Inside, 
the tangled skeins of mystery 
unravel. An exciting one-act 
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William Almon Wolff 
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the-usual Christmas story, in 
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and a woman opens her heart 
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and recovery— of the great 
Malabar Pearl. November 27th. 


Albert Payson Terhune 
“The Battle of the Gods” —Grant 
Harter learns to his dismay that 
his lucky talisman is no more 
than a silver case containing a 
pair of old spectacles. Yet the 


“talisman” keeps on working! 
December 11th. 
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Charles Saxby 


“The Little Mercy of Men" —Six 
Americans, lured to a death-tra; 

in the Sahara, escape through 
the cleverness of Sears—the la- 
coniccamera man who can whis- 
tle but one tune. December 4th. . November 27th. 
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Investment Position 


With Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 
Bonds 


T9 adequately diversify your in- 
vestment holdings and strengthen 
your investment position, leading 
financial authorities advise the inclu- 
sion of a certain proportion of high- 

rade real estate bonds. You will 

nd Adair Guaranteed - Insurable 
Bonds ideal for this purpose. 
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money in all stages of age when it was 

athered together. But we got the cash, 
because we knew that the Laplanders 
usually demanded payments in cash. 
Alfred, my younger brother, was to go to 
Candle and complete the déal." 

Alfred was still hardly more than a boy, 
but life in Alaska in those days made 
grown men at a pretty early age. He set 
forth on his long, lonely journey with 
QU Rauna, a wizened little old Lap- 
ander, as his only companion. 

“It was heavy traveling over the hum- 
mocky tundra, and fording the rivers," 
went on Mr. Lomen, “and the little Lapp 
rather insisted on carrying Alfred's pack 
for him. Indeed, old Johnny was so in- 
sistent about the pack that soon the kid 
began to wonder if his companion knew 
anything about the money. One night, 
Alfred woke to find the little Rauna 
kneeling beside him, cautiously running 
his hand under his head. You can imagine 
the boy’s consternation. There he was— 
alone on that tundra with a Lapp who 
knew he was carrying five thousand dol- 
larsin cash. And he hadn’t even a weapon 
with which to defend himself. 

“Then he discovered something that 
made him almost sick with shame. Fear- 
ing that the boy might chill in the rain 
that had come on, the faithful little guide 
had risen in the night to tuck his own 
blanket about Alfred. Later, we learned 
that eats had known about the money 
all along, and that when he offered to 
carry the pack through the rivers, he had 
simply been concerned for the safety of 
the precious bundle. 

“ And, after all that trouble, Nilima de- 
manded acheck when they reached Candle! 
He said he didn’t want to be bothered 
carrying the cash to Norway with him. 
So Alfred sat calmly down and wrote out 
a check for five thousand dollars. He 
knew that if the check was presented 
before he could get the cash back to Nome, 
we'd take care of the matter somehow. 
You see, we always make a point of back- 
ing each other up." 

So, after thirteen years of waiting, Carl 
Lomen saw his vision come true. Of course 
the reindeer herd, like everything else the 
Lomens owned, became the property of 
all four brothers. 

“We have always worked together like 
that,” explained Carl Lomen. “We share 
and share alike, profits and losses. Harry 
manages the drug store and keeps the 
books, and although we run the store on a 
self-service plan—the customers help them- 
selves, ring up the sale on the cash register, 
and then go on out—we have never lost a 
penny. We have clerks to wait on those 
who prefer, but mostly the Nome people 
come in and help themselves." 


IKE the Chinese, the Lomen brothers 
charge off their accounts every New 
Year. Each brother ischarged up with what 
he gets out of the store; but if his account 
has run over his share of his proht, it is 
struck off the books, and he can begin the 
new year with a clean slate. The four men 
talk over every new venture thoroughly. 
The majority rules in every instance. And 
they all depend on the advice of Carl, the 
eldest brother. What he says generally 
goes without comment. 
Everything seemed to be proceeding 
smoothly for the Lomens. The drug store 
was their bread and butter, and the rein- 


deer herd represented their investment. 
They had incorporated as the Lomen 
Reindeer and Trading Corporation, of 
which Carl is president. Mail orders for 
drugs and photographic supplies were 
coming in from an area of one hundred 
thousand miles of territory. 

“But, you know,” Carl said, “when you 
get going a little too smoothly, fate usually 
plants a hurdle for you. la 1920, just 
when we were getting established, there 
was a bank collapse that affected our 
Nome banks. We had arranged for much 
new work and we had to have more money 
to carry on. Some of the work had already 
started. So I put on my hat and came 
from Nome to Wall Street for credit. It 
was in Wall Street that I lost an hour that 
almost cost me three hundred thousand 
dollars.” 


TOW began days of discouragement 
* * greater than any that Carl Lomen had 
ever known. He had to get his second 
financial wind, as it were. For one thing, 
he was trying to establish a market for 
reindeer meat. Putting a new food on the 
market is always a difficult job. And, for 
another thing, he was trying to get enough 
money to keep his reindeer industry afloat. 
All that winter he peddled his reindeer on 
Wall Street. Everybody listened to his 
story with interest. But everybody took 
reindeer as a joke. They belonged with 
the Santa Claus myth. 

" Lots of men were willing to gamble on 
a gold-mine venture," he said. “Gold 
mines they could understand; but reindeer 
were outside their boundaries of convic- 
tion. And just when I thought I was on 
the track of the money I wanted, I met 
my Waterloo by losing that hour." 

He had met a man with capital who had 
been interested as much in the fraternal 
spirit of the Lomens as he was in their 
reindeer. It happened that this man and 
his only brother had always pooled their 
financial resources in every investment. 

“One day as we sat talking about my 
herd," Mr. Lomen told me, “he said that 
he would be willing to invest $50,000 in 
the plan for putting reindeer meat on the 
market. Immediately I asked him if he 
would be willing to make it $150,oco— 
conditional on my getting another $1 50,000 
by April. 

"He was rather amused by my opti- 
mistic spirit, I think; but he was willing 
enough to dictate a memorandum to his 
secretary agreeing to my condition. At 
once I hotfooted it to the office of a second 
financier. Time and again, I had tried to 
get the ear of this second man; but he had 
invariably refused to see me. But now I 
had a definite plan to put before him, with 
responsible men interested. It was this 
plan that had sprung full blown into my 
mind when the first man said he would be 
willing to chance fifty thousand dollars on 
the reindeer project. The second man at 
length consented to give me an hour. 

“We were to have luncheon together, 
with the first investor as a guest. The 
second financier agreed merely to listen to 
my plan. But to get his ear for an hour 
meant a lot, and I was going to make my 
last strike then. The time was set for 
Wednesday at twelve-thirty. I could 
think of little else in the hours that lay 
between. I went over all my plans and 
figures, had my photographs ready, and 
reviewed every link in my line of argument. 


Here's Where Santa Claus Gets His Reindeer! by ELISABETH SEARS 


“I looked at my watch that morning at 
eleven o'clock. I did not want to be there 
too much ahead of time, so I dawdled 
about at minor engagements until my 
watch said twelve-twenty. I had just 
time to go to his office and pick him up for 
our luncheon engagement, as previously 
agreed upon. And as I was leisurely walk- 
ing across the street to his cffice building, 
I chanced to look up at a street clock. it 
was one-twenty! 

“I have never been able to tell, to this 
day, just how I lost that hour. I don't 
know whether my watch had stopped, or 
whether I had read it wrong. But fate 
took that day and that hour to make 
either my eyes or my watch—both of 
which had stood by me faithfully for many 
years—go wrong. And losing that chance 
meant that all our work, planned so care- 
fully, would be ditched for lack of cash. 
More than that, on the strength of my 
word that I would get the money some- 
how, the boys at home had gone ahead 
with some of the building, and we were in 
debt for materials and equipment. I just 
had to get that moet couldn’t go 
home and tell them that I had failed. 


«FTHERE is always the first thing to do 

next. This time, the first thing was to 
find that man and explain why I had not 
been punctual. I found him, all right; but 
he wouldn’t listen to me. He was mad 
clear through. He didn’t often waste time 
on unknowns, and it was plain to be seen 
that he didn’t intend to waste any more 
on me. If ever I knew the bitterness of 
defeat, it was at that time.” 

But, there was always the first thing to 
do next! And Carl Lomen refused to 
recognize defeat, even when it shook its 
fist in his face. There was never anything 
to be gained by inaction, according to his 
working record, and so he kept right on 
going—and working. He had still five 
days to raise that other one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, and until the last 
minute of the last day was up, he wasn’t 
going to quit. 

^f didnt sleep much for the next night 
or two," he said. “I remembered hearing 
the big man’s secretary say that he left the 
office at four o’clock every afternoon and 
walked home. The next afternoon I was 
Johnny-on-the-spot when he came out of 
the building. I had given up all hope of 
his investing, but I did want to set myself 
straight with him on the matter of that 
broken engagement. 

“He didn’t look any too well pleased 
when he saw me; but he let me walk along 
with him. As a matter of fact, he tried to 
outwalk me; but I kept right up with him, 
and told him the details of how I hap- 
pened to be late. He kept right on walk- 
ing—didn’t say a word. But when I 
turned to leave him, with a word of fare- 
well, his eyes twinkled a bit, and he said 
gru , ‘All right, young man; get your 
riends and set another luncheon hour for 
to-morrow. And see that your watch is 
regulated this time.’ 

“Of course' it was the prestige of my 
first backer that won him over; but you 
may be sure that I was right on time the 
next day. We put over the deal, and I 
went back to Nome on the first boat, with 
three hundred thousand dollars to carry 
on the expansion for which we had 
planned." 
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The Story Behind the Newspaper 
Stories 


(Continued from page 27) 


to join the Smith death watch. With the 
cash he rented a high hat. He had his 
senatorial frock coat cleaned, and he 
bought a new black string tie. He dropped 
in at the office of a dica friend on his 
way up-town. Butler helped himself to 
the friend's black bag and to a prescrip- 
tion pad. 

At about ten o'clock next morning, a 
group of us were loitering drearily in front 
of the ornate Smith mansion. A hansom 
cab stopped at the curb. From it stepped 
loftily a right imposing figure—gigantic, 
super-dignified, clad in a gleaming high 
hat and in a frock suit that seemed shinily 
lonesome for its wonted festoons of food 
spots. He swung a black bag from one 
gloved hand. In the other he held a huge 
and newly-redeemed watch, which he 
frowned at. 

* Excuse me, Doctor," I said cringingly, 
as I stepped up to him, “but is there any- 
thing new about Mr. Smith's condition 
this morning?" 

Butler stared at me in a scornful aloof- 
ness that was nothing short of blasting. 

“My good fellow," he boomed, “I do 
not talk to persons from the press." 

His Southern accent added a sort of 
distinction to his thunderous rebuke. He 
shoved past me and on up the steps. A 
manservant had been peering at us from 
behind the curtains of a front window, 
and he now hastened to open the door to 
this imposing dignitary. Eminent physi- 
cians were arriving in droves, every day, 
for consultations. There could be no 
doubt as to the profession of the frock- 
coated giant. 

"[ will go to the patient at once!" 
boomed Butler, before the door could 
close on the rest of his words. 

Overawed, the servant humbly directed 
the great consultant up the stairs. At the 
top was a nurse. 

"[ will see the patient, now," Butler 
informed her sternly. 

She vanished and returned with the 
head nurse who, equally impressed, fal- 
tered that Mr. Smith was sleeping just 
then; and should she wake him? 

"No," graciously answered Butler. 
“That can wait until my afternoon call. 
Let him rest. Requiescat. In the mean- 
time, you may show me the chart. While 
I glance over it, I will listen to your full 
report." 


ES, it has a fishy sound, I know, to 
those who never heard iButler at his 
best. But the wontedly lofty head nurse 
was actually slavish in face of his Jovelike 
personality. Sending another nurse for 
the chart, she began to give the history of 
the case. As he listened, Butler drew out 
his prescription pad, and gravely took 
notes; seeming merely to copy from the 
day's chart. Before the nurse had half 
completed her brief statement, Butler 
realized that Smith was not expected to 
live another twenty-four hours. 
Doctors Blank and Blank and Blank— 
world-renowed all—had declared he could 
not outlast the next sunrise at best, said 


m 


the nurse. Butler nodded. As she fin- 
ished, he handed back the chart, pocketed 
his notes, bowed to her with a stately 
courtesy, turned, and strode down the 
stairs again. He had his story. 

But things had been happening on the 
floor below. The manservant had been 
looking at the inside of Butler’s rented 
hat. It bore the insignia of a Canal Street 
pawnbroker. Mighty consulting physi- 
cians are not supposed to buy their head- 
gear at such places. Moreover, the morn- 
ing light had fallen a trifle cruelly on the 
grayed and shiny portions of Butler’s 
antique frock coat as the pseudo-doctor 
had ascended the stairs. 

The servant began to do some thinking. 
But as he was not paid to think, he de- 
cided to let Smith’s private secretary do 
it for him. So he went into the latter’s 
ground-floor cubbyhole and told of his 
semi-suspicions. Afire with indignation, 
the secretary hurried out into the front 
hall to investigate the possibility of such 
a sacrilegious hoax. 


THE secretary arrived hustlingly at the 
stair foot as Butler was making a ma- 
jestic downward progress toward him. 

It would have taken more than mere 
sleaziness of attire to convince any 
stranger that Butler was an impostor. 

The secretary could not afford to com- 
mit any avoidable solecism. Tact was 
called for, that first requisite to every 
great man’s private secretary. Running 
over in his mind a list of the hastily- 
summoned specialists’ names, and picking 
one at random, the secretary stepped be- 
tween Butler and the front door, inquiring 
with perilous suavity: 

“Pardon me, but are you Doctor 
Blankton of Baltimore?” 

Butler halted, glaring down at the 
worried little secretary with a soul-searing 
contempt. Then, with a voice like the 
roll of thunder from mountain peak to 
mountain peak, he declaimed: 

"Doctor Blankton forsooth? No! I 
am Old Doctor Munyon!”’ 

Brushing aside the babblingly horrified 
secretary, Butler strode to the door, and 
out of the house. Presently, all the news- 
paper-reading world was informed that 
Smith was dying. For some reason, Butler 
was never called to account in any way 
for his amazing hoax. 

(To none but the youngest generation 
is it needless to mar my anecdote by a 

ostscript explanation that *Old Doctor 
Tunyon" was a healer whose illustrated 
and flashy advertisements used to appear 
regularly in nearly every paper in Ameri- 
ca. His name was a favorite in vaudeville 
wheezes and topical songs of the period.) 

I should like to enliven this article by 
the recital of brilliant Sherlock Holmes 
deeds of mine, as a reporter. It would 
brighten the theme, and it would give me 
much prestige. But, unluckily, it would 
not be true. Looking back on the work, 
I can see that I was a fairly good rank- 
and-file news-hunter; neither better -nor 
worse than fifty others of my guild; by no 
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means in the same class as such reportorial 
stars as Ike White, Billy Inglis, Gus 
Roeder, Doc Cohen, Jersey Chamberlain, 
and a dozen other Immortals of the same 
era; or Martin Green and Lindsay Deni- 
son of latter years. 

Besides, this is an inside account of the 
way the day's news is garnered for you; 
rather than a series of personal exploits. 

Any reporter who is worth his salt will 
trail a news story till he overtakes it or, if 
need be, until he drops dead in the quest. 
Most reporters have, or acquire, a certain 
detective instinct. But only a very few of 
them, such as the men whose names I 
have just cited, have a tithe of the sleuth- 
ing genius and the tireless ingenuity 
wherewith the public and the fiction yarns 
credit them. 

Nor do the best reporters graduate in- 
to the best magazine and book and pla 
writers. Rudyard Kipling, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Peter B. Kyne, Irvin Cobb, 
Augustus Thomas, Barton Currie, Ray 
Long, Robert Welles Ritchie, Chester 
Crowell, Roy McCardell, and the rest of 
the army of illustrious graduates into the 
realm of “outside writing"—these were 
all of them good reporters in their time. 
But none of them merited nor claimed a 

lace in the front rank, along with Ike 
hite and the few others of his rare-news- 
getting peers. 

These latter were men whose names 
were revered household words in the 

. newspaper fraternity, and were unknown 
beyond that tiny clique. They toiled and 
glittered, at pay absurdly low in pro- 
portion to their genius. Their only reward 
was the work itself—work so ephemeral 
that most of it was forgotten in a day. 

In popular journalism, the labor and 
peril and cost are ludicrously out of pro- 
portion to the mere results. The five-line 
item which you yawned over or skipped 
may have cost hundreds of dollars in cash 
and hundreds of hours in time and toil to 
acquire. It may even be spattered with 
blood. 

The “beat,” for which a reporter will 
risk everything, is almost never recog- 
nized as out of the ordinary by the paper’s 
readers. The man who secures it is per- 
haps patted on the back by his superior 
in the office. He may even receive a small 
money bonus for it if it is a sensationally 
interesting story. But by to-morrow it is 
forgotten. 

“There is nothing else so dead as yester- 
day’s newspaper.” There is nothing else 
so fugacious, in the public mind, as the 
memory of some splendidly written and 
brilliantly gathered news story. 


IN THE spring of 1906, the “Evening 
World’s” dramatic critic, Charles Darn- 
ton, married and went to Europe on a 
two-months honeymoon. In his absence, 
I was detailed as dramatic critic. This of 
course in addition to my other work. 

One of my earliest critical assignments 
after Darnton’s departure was to review 
the opening of a musical comedy on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden. The 
comedy was “Mlle. Champagne." In it, 
Maude Fulton made her début. 

The night was hot. The roof was 
crowded. From the street, far below, 
came up the mumble of the city, along 
with the bang of an occasional premature 
Fourth of July firecracker. The show was 
dull. My attention wandered. I was sit- 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 


THE annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 
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ting at one end of the ranks of theatre 
seats, which filled the center of the roof. 
To either side were spaces occupied by 
scattered tables. 

I noted that there was only one elevator, 
a smallish one at that. Beside it was a 
narrow circular stair. These were the 
only means whereby the crowd had 
reached the roof or could get back to the 
street. I fell to wondering what might 
happen in case of a panic. That is a re- 
porter's normal thought in such con- 
ditions. 

A stoutish and somewhat elderly man, 
whom I recognized, was sitting at one of 
the tables, not far from me. Another and 
taller and younger man, whom also I 
recognized, was pacing moodily up and 


“The Pal Idea? 


T down the space between the elevator and 

Ho Ww It Works Out the tables. He seemed to be waiting for 

NOE someone. Two or three times he passed 

In Boy Training near to the table at which sat the older 

BOYS! : : : , , man. Each time, the walker would favor 
The most far-seeing father is sometimes blind to the fellowship the seated man with a scowl, to which the 


Get your FREE Copy . of his son. A rift comes gradually—and where has thar “pal 


of the Daisy Manual idea” gone? latter paid no outward heed. 


On the stage, the comedian strode for- 


from ise pier Ware Men who play—who mingle with the upcoming gencration— vard kom the maid choris maidens 
or t eel goods eca- — know the secret. Their sons are their pals forever! e : - R 
er. It tells how to be Pointing dramatically at the floor in front 


The Daisy method of boy training offers you a uscful medium of of him he shrilled: 
contact with youth. Millions of sons have received their first “This i h i kerh h h 
lessons in marksmanship with the Daisy—and of them, many 15.19 where the nero” shoots "Ehe 


a crack shot. 


thousands werc made pals to their fathers by its friendly in- villain!" v g i 2 
fluence. The Daisy breeds a clean-cut spirit of rivalry. It is a As if timing his action to the silly 
real incentive to good sportsmanship. words, the scowling youth near the ele- 
Try it! Get a Daisy Air Rifle for your boy. Teach him to use vator drew a pistol and fired thrice at 
it—teach him to be a ‘“‘straight shooter" in everything he does! point-blank range into the stoutish man 
Ask your dealer to show you the model illustrated —the popular at the table. 
Daisy Pump Gun—a 5o-shot repeater for $5. Other models Stanford White crumpled low and slid 
from $1 to $5. Name of nearest dealer upon request—or any to the floor, stone dead. Harry Thaw 
model sent on receipt of price. lifted his pistol high above his head, 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY “broke” it, and handed it to a policeman 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. who came running forward. 


AIR HE three shots had been fired with 
methodical regularity; a measured 
Ñ ] space of time between them. For a mo- 


ment the audience at large did not gras 

what had happened. Some seemed to think 
the shots had something to do with the 
comedian's line which had preceded them; 
others that they were firecracker reports 


NEVER BEFORE from the street. Everyone sat still. The 
comedian and the chorus peered gapingly 

across the footlights. 
A SAX LIKE Then, just behind me, a woman jumped 


up and screamed. That started it. The 
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Get a Crosman .22 for Xmas 


and Teach the Family TH, IS audience was on its feet. There was a 
How to Shoot wholesale babble of questions and excla- 
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Standard in shape and key . 
system—yet new, wonder- | vator and that narrow stair. 
ful results because of 


new tone-hole construc- They moved slowly at first, but always 
ments) Other improve | a little faster. They seemed due to hit 

that tiny stairway in a wave that must 
mean a nasty crushing. The panic was 
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The orchestra had stopped playing. 
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477 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| 

| the yellow undershirt. He moved so fast 
70 West King St., Toronto | Address 

| 
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that his bright suspenders seemed to 
stand straight out behind him. As he 


Dealers: Write for proposition. 
adis idjen E ran, he howled curses at everyone around 
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him. He grabbed two chorus girls who 
were bolting for the wings, and he flung 
them bodily back to mid-stage. He slung 
the other girls about, as though they were 
grain bags. All the time he was roaring at 
them: 

“Sing, — — you! Sing, you cows! 
SING!” 

Wheeling toward the orchestra he 
hurled a new volley of curses at the musi- 
cians, fiercely exhorting them to play 


His hurricane tactics served their turn. 
The chorus broke into quaveringly tune- 
less song. The musicians caught up their 
instruments and began to play. No two 
people were singing or playing in time or 
on the same key. It was a hideous din. 
Through it all, danced and raved and 
threatened and commanded the man in 
the yellow undershirt. 

ow for a bit of mob psychology: 

Half a minute earlier, in face of sudden 
death, the audience had been surging in 
fear toward the exit. Now, this amazing 
racket and the sight of a half-clad man 
swearing at chorus girls and slinging them 
about the stage, overcame the crowd’s 
first impulse of causeless terror. A killing 
was something to flee from. But a yellow- 
undershirted man mishandling a stageful 
of scared women was far more unusual, 
and thus far more interesting. 

The drift toward the exit stopped 
raggedly. People turned with wide-eyed 
interest to gaze upon the tumult of the 
stage. The panic was ended before it had 
fairly begun. Great was the man in the 

ellow undershirt, and a gifted psycho- 
ogist withal! He was the stage manager 
or the assistant stage manager or the 
director. I have forgotten which. And I 
have forgotten his name too. This is a 
pity; for fe deserved a medal. He was the 
real and the only hero of that tumultuous 
evening. 


THE danger of panic was ended. The 
audience was sane and pleasantly in- 
quisitive. Promptly I ceased to be a pinch- 
hit dramatic editor and became once more 
a reporter. There was time to catch the 
“ Morning World's" out-of-town edition 
with this tremendous story, and thus 
“beat the town,” if I could get to a tele- 
phone in time. The elevator man was 
somewhere in the curious crowd. I did not 
know how to run his car. I bolted down 
the miles of crooked stairs and across the 
main floor of the Garden. This floor had 
been turned into a skating rink. It was 
crowded. I made for the Garden office, 
seeking a 'phone. Then I dashed out in 
search of one. 

I found a place at last that was open, 
and where there was a 'phone on a shelf. 
A man was talking into it, grinning 
fatuously and speaking in loving accents 
to one Tene, friend of his lolled close 
by, listening approvingly to the chat. I 
interrupted the speaker by hurrying up to 
him and saying: 

“T am a newspaper man. Harry Thaw 
has just shot Stanford White. Will you 
please let me use that ’phone, a minute, 
to call up my office?” 

He wouldn’t. In fact he became 
abusive. So did his friend. It was no 
time for ceremony. I took the telephone 
instrument away from him, as gently as I 
could; and I called up the “Morning 


World." 
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He and his friend chose that time to 
‘rush” me. I fended them off with one 
hand, gripping the "phone with the other. 
On one of my knuckles, still, is a little 
white scar where I barked my fist on the 
teeth of one of the men. 

After a century of delay, I got the office. 
My dear old friend, Billy Inglis, was de- 
tailed to take the story at my dictation. 
By the time I had dictated the first sen- 
tence, he broke in to ask, wonderingly: 

“What are you panting for? You're an 
old enough newspaperman not to get ex- 
cited over a shooting, aren't you?" 

I snarled back that I was panting be- 
cause my right fist was busy punching and 
hammering back an assault of two pug- 
nacious men who objected to my using 
the telephone. 

For my night's work, the paper awarded 
a bonus of ten dollars. Who dares say 
that newspaper men must needs die poor? 


I HAVE cited here a handful of assign- 
ments of mine; each for the purpose of 
illustrating the romance of news-getting. 
I am sorry, for your sakes, that I played 
no heroic róles in any of them. One more 
yarn, and I am done. I want to drag in 
this last incident, because it tells of the 
only murder mystery I ever solved. 
rue, I solved it nearly thirty years 
after the crime was committed—and I 
have no wish nor intent to bring the killer 
to justice. Thus, though the facts I shall 
give are correct, yet I am going to make 
a change or two which purposely will 
confuse the trail. 

In a New York suburb, in the late 
'go's, a man whom we'll call Dendi got 
homicidally drunk and, pistol in hand, set 
out for a one-room saloon near by, to 
kill the bartender, with whom he had 
quarreled. He entered the saloon, flour- 
ishing his gun. Three men were loafing in 
the room. Behind the bar, the bartender 
was cracking ice in a tub with a long ice 

ick. Dendi rushed at him, pistol leveled. 

he three men hurled themselves on him 
as he started to climb over the bar. The 
gun went off, smashing a mirror. In the 
middle of the blind scrimmage, Dendi 
tumbled dead across the bar. 

Two policemen had heard the shot. 
They ran in and arrested the three 
drinkers and the bartender. A doctor 
arrived, some minutes later. He found 
that Dendi had been stabbed through the 
heart with a dagger whose blade was fully 
twelve inches long, nearly an inch wide, 
and almost as thin as a sheet of paper. 
The wound was a flat slit, paper-thin, its 
dimensions proving the width and thick- 
ness and length of the weapon. 

The bartender and the three others 
were searched. Apart from short pen- 
knives, not one of them carried a weapon 
of any kind. True, the long icepick lay 
in its tub of melting ice where the bar- 
tender had dropped it. It was the only 
instrument long enough to have pierced 
to Dendi's heart. But its steel was as 
round and as small in diameter as a 
.22-caliber bullet. Evidently it could not 
well have inflicted a gash as thin as a 
sheet of paper and almost an inch across. 

The coroner's jury returned a verdict 
against "person or persons unknown." 
The police had a theory that someone 
with a dagger of the required specifica- 


‘ 


| tions had stabbed Dendi and then had 
l escaped before the two patrolmen ar- 


CHRISTMAS, 1926— 
ALL PROMISES KEPT 


HEN your gifts are 
all wrapped and de- 
livered: your greet- 
ing cards mailed: _ 
when the last doll 
is dressed, and the ` 
pop corn is strung. 
and the tree is glit- - 
tering and festive in 
its trimming: when 

4 the plum pudding 
is unwrapped from its cloth and ready for 
the finishing-off of holly: the turkey stuffed - 
and the pies are made—are you going to be 
tired out and worried? 

Will Christmas Eve find you longing to 
creep off to bed, away from the others or 
will you be fresh and eager for Christmas 
festivities? 

f you do not have to worry about spend- 
ing too much money and have no after- 
Christmas bills, you will find real pleasure 
in the holiday season. 

f Perhaps you are worrying now about the 
gifts you want to give to your children, 
your husband and your own dear Mother, 
simply because you have not the money to 
Spare from the household expenses. Then 
read this letter from a friend of mine who is 
ready for Christmas: 


Dear Miss Clarke: 
This is going to be my very merriest Christmas. 
or years I've wanted to buy my husband a 
watch and my own little daughter something un- 
usual. Thanks to you. I've done both. Several 
days ago the wrist watch came and is safely hid- 
den away for the surprise on Christmas morn- 
ing. Esther is also going to be pleased with 
Mother's gift "The Wishing Ring." jn is so beau- 
tiful and!the child will be deli deed with it. for 
never. never could have found anything so nice 
outside of theClub. The fountain pen and gold- 
trimmed wallet. my big boy will E ERA 
en I wrote you I had not any idea you had 
so many beautiful gifts we could work for in our 
spare moments. Indeed. I've done most of my 
shopping in the Pin Money Club. And my $21 
nus Check for last month will help me to pay 
a few small bills which have worried me very 
much in the past months. am indeed most 
thankful that I am a member of our 


b. 
J. A. C., New York. . 


The encouraging feature of this member's experi 
ence is that you and every woman who reads The 
American Magazine may join in our money-making. 


THis WiLL INTEREST YOU 
paps you are not acquainted with our Club 
and do not know— 


There are no dues 

There are no initiation fees -— 

It makes no difference where you live 

That a few hours’ work will bring $5 and more 


It all sounds so interesting that lam sure you must 
be anxious to know more about us and our work— 
and of your chance to make money. Then do sit 
down now and write me the letter. Address it to 


ed A 


Secretary, Pin Money Club 
he American Magazine 


Department 
250 Park Avenue New York City 
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AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
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Made and guaranteed by the world's 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 
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LEARN AT HOME 


' by note Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Harp, 'Cello, Saxophone, Clari- 
net, Trombone, Flute and all other in- 
struments — or to sing. Wonderful new method 
teaches in half the time. Simple as A B C. No 
“numbers” or trick music. Costs only few cents 
&lesson. Almost half a million students. 
FREE BOOK Write today for free book and 

Demonstration Lesson explaining 
this method in detail. Tell what your favorite in- 
strument is and write name and address plainly. In- 
struments supplied when need i 
U. S. School of Music, 4412 Bru 


$25 to *100 
for One 


Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Become an artist through an amazingly easy method— 


right at home in spare time. Learn illustrating, Designing, 
Cartooning. Trained artists eurn from $50 to over S250 a 
week. FREE BOOK tells all about this simple method of 
learning to draw and gives details of Attractive Offer. 


Mail posteard now 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 3512-D, 1115-15th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


rived. Nobody was punished. Long ago 
the case was forgotten by the public at 
large. I had worked hard and uselessly 
on it; so I happened to remember. 

Two years ago, I sat writing on the 
veranda here at Sunnybank. The day 
was hot and I wore a semi-sleeveless 
sports shirt. My great collie, Bobby, lay 
on the floor behind me. Another of m 
collies, young Champion unie 
Sigurdson, came trotting toward me, 
wagging his tail. Catching sight of Bobby, 
with whom he had had a tiff that morn- 
ing, Sigurdson flew at him in a brief gust 
of anger, though Bobby could have 
thrashed him with ease. ] chrew out my 
right hand to check Sigurdson's rusb, as 
he sprang past me. 

One of his lower eye teeth pierced my 
upper arm to the bone; drilling it with a 
hole as round and as small as a .22-caliber 
bullet. At once Sigurdson saw what he 
had done. He dropped to the floor at my 
feet and lay there trembling. But, as he 
had not meant to bite me, I saw no reason 
to punish him. So I gave full attention 
to my arm. 

The bite of a non-rabid dog (and not 
one so-called ‘‘mad dog” in a thousand 
really has rabies) is neither more nor less 
dangerous than would be the same in- 
cision inflicted by a bit of metal or of 
bone, plus the oll chance of any infection 
(not rabies) from decaying matter on the 
tooth. My infallible remedy is to suck 
out the wound if it is where I can reach it; 
then wash it in hot water and dry it 
again; then to paint it thick with iodine, 
and to forget all about it. 

The bite was too high up on my arm 
for me to treat it effectively myself. I 
called to one of my men who was passing, 
and bade him get me a bowl of hot water 
and a rag and the iodine bottle. He came 
back in ‘lees than five minutes with the 
things I had sent him for. He found me 
staring foolishly at the hole in my arm. 

. “Does it hurt very bad, Boss?" he 
asked me. 

“To blazes with the hurt!" I blithered. 
“Tve just found out who killed Dendi. 
The barkeep stabbed him with the ice 
pick as Dendi was climbing over the bar 
after him. Then he dropped the pick in 
the ice tub, and it Washo clean. Look!” 

I showed him the incision in my arm. 
After that delay of five minutes, it was 
no longer a circular hole. It was nearly 
an inch wide, and it was as flat as a sheet 
of paper! 

The arm muscles had. been tense—as 
had been Dendi's chest muscles when he 
threw himself over the bar. When the 
muscles relaxed, the wound, of course, 
widened out and flattened. 


I GOT out of newspaper work, in 1916. 
Long before then, I had ceased to be a 
reporter and had become a sub-editor and 
a "special writer" for the “Evening 
World." I did not like the newspaper 
business. Perhaps that is why I was not a 
better reporter. 

I am glad I was not better at it. If I 
had been, the hot lure of the game might 
have kept me there, to this day; with a 
more or less impoverished and a wholly 
pensionless old age grinning at me from 
around the next corner. It is a fascinating 
and thrillingly exciting line of work—to 
get out of in time. 
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When—transferring demands halt 
the efficiency of your filing equip- 
ment; 


When —the history of this year’s 
business passes into the archives; 


When—the hustle and confusion 
of transferring makes costly mis- 
takes inevitable. 


Consult. your G-W Dealer—he 
has the Safe-guard System (Se- 
lection by color)—the Steel file 
with the “life-time” roller slide 
—brass railed, linoleum topped 
counter high sections—steel trans- 
fer cases built like ordinary steel 
files—efficiency aids that retard 
profit leaks. 


Your G-W Dealer is an Equip- 
ment  Expert—Globe-Wernicke's 
45 years of contact with business 
problems, combined with G-W 
equipment, gives him an unusual 
command of your efficiency needs. 


In transfer cases alone—he can 
show you 12 economic points to 
consider when buying. Ask your 
G-W Dealer for “Clearing the Way 
for Bigger Business” or mail the 
coupon—today. 


Globe“Wernicke 


CINCINNATI 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Dept. A-12. 

Gentlemen: 

What are the twelve economie points to consider in 
buving Transfer Cases? Please send me a copy of 
the folder giving this information. 


My Favorite Animal 


—And Why 


FIRST PRIZE 


A Squirrel Gets Some of the 
Credit for My Recovery 


E'VE had a dog for almost four- 
teen years, and our cat has 
had innumerable flocksof kittens. 
But my individual pet is the squirrel who 
came into our tree, from heaven only 
knows where, and was my companion 
throughout the eleven months I lived in a 
tent just outside of our back porch, seek- 
ing the health that I had lost. 
give that little squirrel a lot of the 
credit for my good spirits when the 
necessary idling nearly drove me mad. 

I soon began asking the people who 
came to see me not to bring me good 
things to eat, but nuts in their shells, in- 
stead, so that "Earl," as I called the 
squirrel, could store them away in his tree 
and furnish me amusement while he was 
doing it. 

My father drilled a hole in the tree, and 
we whittled a little bird house, which we 
nailed above the hole, so that Earl would 
have a cozy home of his own. 

It took practically four months to get 
Earl warmed up to my proffers of friend- 
ship, and about two more to convince him 
that I meant him no harm. After he was 
quite convinced, he would sit with me, 
waiting for me to share my dinner with 
him. He found it quite comfortable to sit 
on my shoulder while I read. 

I believe that squirrel was more like us 
humans than the near-human chimpanzee. 
Every day he got a hose shower just after 
noon, and he knew the meal times, three 
times a day, as well as I did. He might be 


scooting around the back yard all morn- 


ing; but at lunch time he was always on 
hand. In the winter, no matter how cold 
it was, he had his bath—a roll in the snow 

—and then he would creep under the 
pocket-shaped blanket I had sewed to- 
gether for him. 

I talked to that little squirrel as I 
would have talked to a human being, and 
I learned more about nature from him 
than I could ever have learned from books. 
And though I am much better now, and 
back at work again, Earl and I are still 
mighty good friends. K. C 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mules are Independent, but 
They are Intelligent and 
Loyal Friends 


Too often we characterize an animal 
as stupid, when it simply refuses to 
submit to our unjust demands. 

The mule is a victim of this miscon- 
ception. Being a hybrid animal, he is 
biologically favored regarding intelligence. 
Even at birth, he possesses more intelli- 
gence than his equine half-brother. 

For instance, it is not necessary to 
measure out feed for a mule, for he never 
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Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 
7386 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St, Indianapolis. 
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$^" COMMISSION 
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$25.00 retail;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
spare time—evenings. Noselling or radio experi- 
ence necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page 
Radio Book FREE. Write today — don't delay. 
FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago] 
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Earn Extra Money 
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You can learn quickly, easily, 
right at home. Editors every- 

. where are greedy 
for good stories 
and articles. 


Our Experts Test Your Ability 


Within your mental storehouse you 
may have, not merely one or two, but 
hundreds of stories. Our experts will 
analyze your ability free. Learn now 
whether you have writing ability that 
can be turned into ready cash. 


Wonderful Copy Desk 
Method 


Newspaper training is the 
basis of all good writing. 
Many successful writers who 
were reporters prove it. Our 
wonderful Copy Desk method 
trains you exactly as though 

ou were on the staff of a New 


News 


ork newspaper. You are 
taught by men who have 
learned by long experience the 
things they teach you to do— 
Newspaper Reporting, 
Feature Writing, Short 


Stories, Photoplays, Criticism, 
Biography. Fascinating 
Inexpensive. ` 


Mail Coupon Today for 
Your Free Test. You are 
not obligated in any way. two; and taen eit 
Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 112, = 
25 West 45th Street, New York Ci 


Send me your Free Writing Ability Test and further in- 
formation on Writing for Profit. 
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IS A WAY TO 


FORTUNE 


All Hafed,.a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune. 
He who bought the farm 
found it contained a dia- 
mond mine which made 
him fabulously rich. Ali 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at is 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth 


EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 

If you like to draw, develop your talent. Your fortune 
lies in your hand. Present opportunities for both men and 
women to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Publishers are buying millions of 
dollars worth of illustrations each year. The Federal 
Home study Course has been prepared by such famous 
artists as Neysa MeMein, Norman Rockwell, Charles 
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My Favorite Animal—And Why 


gorges himself. But any horeseman can 
tell you that a horse doesn't know when to 
stop eating. 

he mule likewise has self-respect and 
independence. He knows his strength and 
can readily resent an insult. He will not 
submit to an indignity. 

The saying, “Stubborn as a mule,” is 
about as senseless as the moth-eaten adage 
about “‘leading a dog's life," for the aver- 
age dog's life is a happy one, and the mule 
is not stubborn without a cause. He 
knows when his task is too heavy, and 
keenly resents an injustice. 

A negro and a mule understand each 
other because the negro usually treats the 
mule intelligently, exerting a childlike 
simplicity that the mulecan readily under- 
stand. 

The mule has helped the world over 
many rough places. He has stood hard- 
ship and privation. In war he has 
proved a faithful and efficient adjunct. 

He has been called stupid and arrogant, 
when in truth he has simply asserted his 
rights. 

His subtle nature must be studied to be 
appreciated, and when we take the trouble 
to understand him, he is not only docile 
and affectionate but also a faithful and 
loyal friend. J. A. M. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Old Dog “Shep” Risked 
His Life to Save Mine 


WAS reared on a farm and loved all 

domestic animals. One day, when I was 
a small child, I crawled through the fence 
into the pasture. A big four-year-old 
bull charged me on the run. My yells of 
terror brought “Old Shep,” who fastened 
his teeth in the bull’s nose just in time to 
save my life. 

There were three cats, fifteen cows, 
several horses, a flock of sheep, two women 
and a man within hearing of my screams. 
The animals, whether understanding my 
predicament or not, paid no attention to 
my cry. The women screamed and prayed, 
and the man looked frantically about him 
for a club or a pitchfork. But Shep, who 
was more than fourteen years old, dim of 
eyesight, and stiff from rheumatism and 
old age, jumped up from his comfortable 
snooze on the porch, and came tearing to 
my rescue with the only weapon with which 
nature had endowed him. 

The bull pawed, bellowed, and shook 
his massive head, whirling the old dog 
bodily in the air; but Shep was offering his 
life for mine, and refused to let go until I 
was safe outside of the pasture. 

The cat has a selfish, frothy sort of 
"affection that he demonstrates by rubbing 
and purring, but when proof of his love is 
demanded through heroic deed or sacri- 
fice he is a flat failure. 

The horse will pull a load, or carry his 
master until he falls exhausted in his 
tracks, but it is not love that prompts him. 
He is subdued and controlled by man's 
greater will power. Loose him on the 
range, and if he drops in his tracks there, 
it will be while he is trying to keep away 
from his lord and master. 

The dog's devotion, on the other hand, is 
voluntary and purely unselhsh, and that 
is why I value it so highly. Je 1s. 
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At 53 He Became 
a Public Accountant 


Not until he was 53 years old was T. J. 
DeHaas, of Pittsburgh, Pa., able to break 
away from his trade as acarpentér. Hand- 
icapped from youth by lack of.education 
and the necessity of earning hisown living, 
he fell into a rut and for years was obliged 
to content himself with the unsteady 
wages of his trade. 

Finally he enrolled for LaSalle Training in Higher 
Accountancy, and his first contract as auditor paid 
for his training twice over. : 

"Iam now making twice as much as the average 
bookkeeper,” he writes, "and my income is increas- 
ing daily. Naturally I am grateful to LaSalle for this 
new start in life, and can only add that any young 
man, after reading these facts, should ey be 
ashamed to say ‘I can't'— especially if he has a high 
school education, which I never had.” 


These Free Books Point the Way 
to a Big Income 


Two books— "Accountancy, the Profession that 

," and “Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’— gave Mr. 

aas the inspiration that started him toward suc- 

cess in the accounting field. In them he saw clearly 

outlined the tremendous opportunities for the man 

who es - exactly how he should go 

about it — and he ACTED! Those books LaSalle will 
send you free. 

If you have the will and the desire to carve out for 
yourself a successful career — in a profession that is 
probably the best paid nen in the world—clip 
and mail the coupon N A 


=æ = æ Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept.1 Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
doubling plan, together with copy of 
“Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,” also a y of ''Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,’ all without obligation. 
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Training for itions asAuditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 
LaSalle opens the way to success in 
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in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
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O Modern Salesmanship ment Management 
OTraffic Management OBanking and Finance 
ORailway Station OModern Business Corre- 
Management spondence and Practice 
DLaw-DegreeofLL.B. Expert Bookkeeping 
DCommercial Law Dc. P. A. Coaching 
DIndustria! Management — D Business English 
O Modern Foremanship OCommercial Spanish 
and Production Methods [D Effective Speaking 
Nau  — Lo CALL ecc cepensere as 
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Book” for children are three large books which they will trea- 
sure. Paper binding, $2.00 each; handsome cloth binding, 
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vinced that it is the best single dial set you ever beard, 
return it to the factory. 
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Graton Knew Uncle 
Sam When Uncle 
Sam Was a Boy! 


(Continued from page 16) 


oing with spruce knots and ash logs. 
he curtain was just rising on the great 
drama of American industry. Graton was 
a young man, already owning his own 
business. But none ol the men destined 
to play such important róles in the devel- 
opment of business had as yet made their 
appearance. John D. Rockefeller was a 
youngster in school. Andrew Carnegie 
was a bobbin boy in a Pittsburgh mill. 
Jay Gould was still in an academy. All of 
the great railroad builders and .steel 
masters and captains of industry were 
either unborn or just boys in school or on 


the farms. 

General Zachary Taylor—Old Rough 
and Ready—was President. .Henry Clay 
was senator from Kentucky. aniel 
Webster was Secretary of State. Young . 
Graton heard him denounce nullification 
in a speech at the old Exchange Coffee 
House. Edward Everett Hale, a young 
man, was minister of the Unity Church, 
Worcester. The first rumblings of the 
“irrepressible conflict" were being heard. 
People were being stirred for the first 
time by Uncle Tom's tribulations. John 
Brown's soul had not yet started march- 


in 

Yr v. you had asked young Graton, as he 
worked away on his belts, about Abraham 
Lincoln, he would have answered, “Never 
heard of him." As a matter of fact, 
Lincoln, an obscure Western congress- 
man, had gone to Worcester "with hay- 
seed in his hair," as he said himself a few 
years before, to hear the galaxy of orators 
who were to assemble there at a political 
convention, and he was asked to make a 
speech. But he was such a minor figure 
that Edward Everett Hale later could not 
remember him. 


HUS, this man Graton has seen the 

whole story of American business un- 
roll before his eyes. He has played his part 
in it. He not only founded an important 
business institution; he established an 
industry. And yet to-day, at the age of 
ninety-six, he is a tall, stalwart, well-knit 
man, who, despite his many years, has a 
clear, ruddy face almost completely de- 
void of the furrows and wrinkles of age, 
and he looks at you through clear blue 
eyes that have not yet felt the need of 
glasses. The first casualty among his 
teeth was suffered only this past summer, 
and his first serious illness was encoun- 
tered in the spring, when, already past 
his ninety-sixth birthday, he was at- 
tacked by double pneumonia. But that 
formidable disease was forced to draw off 
from the field, beaten. 

I talked with an old man in the Graton 
and Knight factory who is approaching 
his eightieth year and who steadfastly 
refuses to accept the"pension provided by 
the company, and who worked with Mr. 
Graton at the bench many years ago. He 
regards himself as something of a youth 
beside his venerable employer, and mar- 
vels at his robust health. 
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“I tell him," he confided to me, “‘that 
he was put together when lumber was 
cheap." 

Some idea of the character of the timber 
in Graton may be gathered from this 
incident: Six years ago—when he was 
ninety—he slipped on a set of stairs which 
were covered with grease, and broke his 
hip. That, thought everyone, would end 
his days at the plant. It was enough to do 
it for a much younger man. Not only did 
the hip heal, but long before the healing 
was complete he compelled his attendants 
to bring him to the factory, and there he 
had himself transported around its floors 
on an electric truck, to inspect the in- 
stallation of some new devices. 

“T spent my boyhood in Leister getting 
some schooling in the small one-room 
village school and, later, for a time, in 
Leister Academy," he told me. “My 
father had a farm, and I began to do my 
share at a very early age. But I also man- 
aged to do some work on neighboring 
farms. My first money was earned when 
I was about ten years old. It amounted 
to twenty-five cents a day—which was a 
good sum for those days, when a skilled 
mechanic in the towns worked for a dollar 
and a half a day, or less. This money 
I made doing various jobs on Leister 
farms. 

“Later I can remember tramping into 
Worcester to the fairs with my baskets of 
berries, to sell for whatever they would 
bring. There were English coins still in 
circulation, and many older persons still 
spoke of shillings and pence. But we 
really didn't see a great deal of monev. 
At the fairs some money, of course, passed. 
But much of the business was done on a 
trading basis. Money was scarce and the 
wants of the people were simple. It was 
generally possible to trade what you had 
to dispose of for something you wanted. 
Thus it came about, I suppose, that the 
trading instincts of the Yankee got 
developed. At all events, we were taught, 
and really learned, the value of monev, 
and so, at fifteen, when I had twenty-five 
dollars in cash to put in bank, I really felt 
richer than I have ever felt since." 


"HE Graton family was a good one. On 
the mother's side it was descended in a 
direct line from the same ancestry as that 
of President John Adams. But its wealth 
was largely in blood. Otherwise, the 
Gratons were quite poor, and the boy 
found himself at work when he was only 
thirteen years old. 

“About this time in Worcester, there 
was a well-known family named Earle," 
Mr. Graton said. ‘They really played a 
very important part in the development 
of the textile industry of New England. 
Years before, Pliny Earle had perfected a 
new method of weaving, called wool card- 
ing, and he began to make the card combs 
used in the process. By the time I was 
ready to go to work two branches of the 
family had factories. I got my first regu- 
lar job with one of them as an apprentice, 
making leather cards. 

“Factories were springing up every- 
where—small ones; but many of them 
were destined to be great concerns. The 
day of the machine was dawning in earnest 
in this country. Now, one of the things a 
machine needs is a belt. Perhaps you 
never thought of the important function 
the belt performs. To do work by ma- 
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chinery you must have a machine designed 
for the particular work required, and then 
you must have power to run that machine. 

“In those days we had steam. But you 
have got to hook up the power machine to 
the producing machine and the belt is the 


| thing that does that. It must be a good 


belt. And, moreover, the problem of 

getting the belt to transmit the power in 

the right direction and with the least loss 

is frequently a difficult one. Men were 

de beginning to learn about that in those 
ays. 

“Earle put in some simple tools for 
making belts, and put another young chap 
and myself at the work. The other 
voungster was named Joseph H. Knight. 
That plan threw us together, and we re- 
mained together as partners and friends 
for over seventy years, until the day of his 
death. The tools were crude, and the 
whole business amounted really to a hand 
operation. The factory was on Grafton 
Street, not far from this spot. Knight and 
I worked there for about eight years. We 
used to have panics in those days as well 
as now—long periods of severe depres- 
sion. Indeed, we had them worse than 
now. In these days we have the Federal 
Reserve Bank, which, by rendering the 
credit resources of the country more 
liquid, protects us from the recurring 
depressions. 

*We had a bad panic in 1850, which did 
us a great favor. It threw Knight and me 
out of our jobs, and we had to accept the 
belt-making tools in payment of our 
wages. The Earles were good people, but 
they were hit by the hard times like every- 
one else. To avert bankruptcy they had 
to cut out the unprofitable belt business. 
But our wages were not enough pay for 
the tools, so we gave our notes for the 
balance. 

“You see we weren't afraid to go into 
debt. No man who hopes to push forward 
in business can expect to get anywhere if 
he is afraid to borrow. Shakespeare says, 
‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be.’ That 
may be good advice for a playwright, but 
if you follow it in business you will spend 
your days working for someone else." 


IZ IS a good while ago, and my memo 

is a little hazy on the exact words, but 

remember when John D. Rockefeller used 
to deliver Sunday-school lessons he once 
told his class that he had all his life been a 
borrower. It’s a pure question of busi- 
ness, and you will have to take your 


| choice, on a matter of business, between 


Shakespeare, who wasn't such a bad busi- 
ness man himself, and Rockefeller and 
Graton, who do not rank as poets but have 
several best-sellers to their credit in the 
world of business. 

“At all events,” continued Mr. Graton, 
“here we were in the midst of a panic, 
with a broken business in our hands, no 
experience, and what seemed then a load 
of debt. But I knew many of the old 
Earle customers and there were many 
shops in Worcester, so I started to make 
the rounds to stir up trade.” 

Looking back now to that small city òf 
twelve thousand souls and those little 
factories—‘‘shops” as Mr. Graton called 
them—which he started out to visit, one 
is amazed at the chapter in American 


| industry that was being written there, and 


at the extraordinary men in whose little 
establishments the wheels were kept 


running by belts bought from the two 
youthful manufacturers. 

Eli Whitney, not many years before, 
had perfected the cotton gin, which worked 
a revolution in both New England and 
Southern industry. Elias Howe had made 
his first sewing machine. There was an- 
other “shop,” where a man named Erastus 
B. Bigelow was making the first carpets on 
machines of his own invention. Who has 
not heard of the Coes wrench? Loring and 
A. G. Coes were making the first Coes 
wrenches there. . 

The screws one buys ten or twenty for 
a nickel now, turned out by machines in 
vast quantities, were then being made in 
another factory by the inventor of the 
first milled screw machine, A. W. Gif- 
ford. The Simonds family of Fitchburg 
were making the first circular saws. 
William Crompton had a factory where 
he manufactured the first power looms 
made in this country. He bought his belts 
then from young Graton. And the great 
Crompton factory to-day, seventy-five 
years later, is still getting them from 
Graton. 

Another man, named Russell Hawes, 
had a place where he was turning out the 
original machines for making envelopes; 
and still another, Charles Burleigh, the 
inventor of the first rock drill, was located 
in Worcester. 

A man named Ichabod Washburn in- 
vented a method for spinning fine piano 
wires. Later he worked with another 
chap named Chickering. That marked the 
rise of a great American industry, and 
before long Chickering was making pianos, 
and running his machines with Graton's 
belts. The first railroad car factory was 
set up there by Bradley, of the Osgood 
Bradley Car Company. The beginnings 
of another immense institution were being 
planted then. It was the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, but at that time it was 
known as the David Hale Fanning Com- 
pany, and it specialized in the manu- 
facture of hoop-skirts. At the end of 
seventy-five years the Fannings still buy 
their belts from Graton. 

Among the strange industries which 
were just getting a foothold on Graton's 
route were those of Bradley Hapgood, who 
invented the upper berth, and of J. W. 
Taft, who was a pioneer American valen- 
tine maker, and amassed a fortune turning 
out those queer old-time annual remem- 
brances. A little after Mr. Graton got 
under way, J. C. Stoddard invented, and 
began to make, steam calliopes, which 
attained fame in the Fremont Presidential 
campaign. 


T IS doubtful if any other spot in this 

country or the world can show itself the 
cradle of so many epoch-making industries 
as did Worcester at the moment young 
Graton and Knight chose to offer their 
wares to a panicky world. Around these 
historic shops Graton trudged, with sam- 
ples of his belts on his shoulder. 

* At this time," said Mr. Graton, “we 
encountered two difficulties which the 
man of to-day in business does not have 
to face; at least, not in the same degree. 
One was the difficulty of getting credit. 
The other was the hard, drudging, and 
harrowing work we were compelled to do. 
At the very outset we were fearfully 
handicapped for money. We needed sup- 
plies—hides from which to make our 
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belts. It was not casy then to go out and 
buy hides. Few were to be had in Worces- 
ter. So we had to go to New York and 
Philadelphia. These points are not so far 
apart now. But then they were not so 
easily made. We had the railroad—the 
Norwich and Worcester ran down to New 
London—but we still had the old stage 
coaches to such points as Grafton, Leister, 
Rutland, and other towns. 

“But while we had the railroad, it 
wasn't much of a road. The trains were 
slow. I used to go to New London by rail- 
road and from there to New York City by 
boat; but I usually traveled on the track 
rather than on the trains. When I was on 
my way to New York I worked along from 
station to station. We had to sell our 
goods, and traveling was such a difficult 
operation that we had to make the journey 
productive. So, with a good pack of sam- 
ples of belting and lacing leather I would 
take the train to New London, but get off 
at the first station to sell my belts. Now, 
when I was through there, it would 
usually be casier to walk on to the next 
village than to wait for the train. And 
more than once I tramped the whole dis- 
tance from Worcester to New London with 
my pack of leather without calling on our 
young railroad to give me a hitch. Then 
| went on by boat to New York to buy 
hides. 

“Now, when a man got that far away 
from home it was hard to get merchants 
to trust him. They did not have the 
claborate system of investigating a man’s 
credit we now enjoy. And so it was 
difficult to induce distant dealers to de- 
liver goods without cash in advance. And 
cash was the very thing we didn’t have. 
However, I prepared a stratagem that got 
us the credit. We had dealt with a man 
named Hooper. The New York mer- 
chants knew that Hooper was an old 
Yankee who had the reputation of never 
losing any money. And they knew that if 
Hooper trusted us we were all right. So 
when I showed bills and receipts from 
Hooper, I got the credit. , 


“DUT a man must not only get credit; 

he must pay his bills. And I had to 
think how we could meet those first bills. 
Before I left New York, I sold to the man 
from whom I bought the hides what we 
call skirting; that is, the part of the hide 
which is cut from around the center, and 
which, while unfit for belts, is good for 
other things. So all I had to do was cut 
the skirting from around his own hides, 
and these I sold back to him for enough to 
pay his bill. 

“Meanwhile, of course, I had dressed the 
hides, and therefore the parts I sold back 
to him were no longer raw, and so com- 
manded a higher price than when I got 
them. 

“For many years this problem of get- 
ting credit was always a troublesome one, 
not only for us but also for every growing 
business. Many manufacturers were with- 
out funds to pay for their supplies. The 
Chickering piano people needed belts from 
us more than once, and hadn’t the funds 
to pay for them, though they were a per- 
fectly solvent concern. And so we had to 
deliver belts and take pianos in payment, 
and then I had to go out and sell the 
pianos. 


ki de took all kinds of things for our 


Wa need freanenthy ta hava in Nnr 


small shop all sorts of merchandise which 
had been delivered in payment of bills— 
clothes, machines, and one time we took a 
whole lot of horse rakes. And for all these 
things we had to find purchasers. So you 
see the Yankee had to be a trader in order 
to grow. Now, financiers have invented 
machinery for making the money and 
savings of the people available to busi- 
ness men who want to expand their 
businesses. That has been a great thing in 
the growth of our marvelous industrial 
machine. 


‘ITHE other serious handicap we en- 
countered was the hard work we had to 
do. Mr. Knight and I owned our own busi- 
ness, and after a few years we had several 
hired men in our little factory. But no 
man in our present plants does as mean 
and as disagreeable and as drudging and 
wearing work as we were compelled to do. 

“All the terrible operations in the proc- 
ess of tanning the hides which are now 
done by machines, and which are bad 
enough, were then done by hand, and we 
did them ourselves. When you go into the 
tannery you will sce an immense machine 
removing the hair from the hides, and 
another removing the flesh. Just picture 
thit work being done by hand! I have 
worked at it until my hands were raw. 

“The work was hard, exhausting, crush- 
ing. Men worked for a dollar and a half a 
day, and the stint was ten and twelve 
hours and sometimes more. Employers 
may have seemed. harsh for exacting this. 
But it was an inherited custom, and con- 
sidered the usual and proper thing. And 
as everyone did it, everyone was com- 
pelled to do it. Moreover, the employers 
themselves usually worked with their 
men, and put in not only as many hours 
but more. 

“That kind of work is a thing of the 
past. Certainly, modern business has 
done away f the fearful drudgery of 
the old days. People in this generation do 
not know what work really is. Work at 
the machine may be dull in some cases; 
but the hours are shorter, the rest periods 
longer, the surroundings cleaner, brighter, 
better; health is looked after and the 
wearing drudgery is taken out of toil. The 
hard, ignoble part of the work is done by 
the machines." 

There is a monument erected outside of 
Boston over the grave of Henry Adams, 
by his descendant, President John Adams. 
Upon it is chiseled a catalogue of the 
virtues possessed by the first of the Adams 
family to come to America. Here are a 
few of the spiritual properties possessed 
by that venerated ancestor: 


Piety, humility, simplicity, prudence, pa- 
tience, temperance, frugality, industry, and 
perseverance. . 


With a collection of qualities like that 
a man ought to be a pretty acceptable 
sort of citizen. 

Mr. Graton is descended from that 
same Henry Adams. And as he is rated 
among associates and fellow-townsmen to 
possess these same characteristics in decent 
proportion, I asked him what he thought 
of them as a schedule of qualities for 
getting along in modern life. 

“It’s a good set of qualities to have,” 
he said. “But when it comes to business, 
the list leaves out the most important of 


all”? 
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“ And what is that?” I asked. 

“Courage. The difference between a 
big business man and a little business man 
is generally found in the quality and en- 
durance of their courage. Perseverance is 
fine—the ability to keep plugging away 
in the face of dlacourancmenter But some- 
thing hardier and more heroic than that is 
necessary—the ability to face decisions, 
decisions that involve serious conse- 
quences, and to make them without 
wincing. À man must have vision. But 
there are lots of mem with vision. One 
must believe in his visions. He must have 
a good opinion of his own opinion, and 
plenty of gumption back of that. 

“A man needs courage to make deci- 
sions. And he needs it for still another 
use—to resist temptations. Business is 
full of temptations, the kind of tempta- 
tions which led some grocers in the old 
days to put sand in the sugar. One meets 
temptations at every turn, and they come 
with all the force of reasonableness and 
the advocacy of trusted advisers. 


“T ET me illustrate: In our business, 

like every other one, competition has 
always been very keen. ith repre- 
sentatives all over the world, we had to 
listen to the complaints of the salesmen 
who saw orders lost because we would not 
meet 'the prices of some local competi- 
tors. But í had made up my mind very 
early in our history that a good belt was 
the thing the intelligent manufacturer 
wanted. 

“We discovered that there is one part 
of the hide that is best for the belt: it is 
the stout, taut strip in the center that runs 
along the backbone of the steer. Hence, 
we cut out that center, that heart of the 
hide, and by much testing found out every 
square inch that was good and every 
square inch that was not good, for the 
best belt. We made our belts of that, and 
either used the rest for other things or 
threw it away. That made the belts cost a 
great deal. 

"Many and many a season salesmen 
came back discouraged and dispirited, and 
begged that we find some way to make our 
prices-lower. There was only one way— 
that was to “cut 'em a little higher," as 
they said; that is, be a little more liberal 
in trimming that belt center. It means 
something to have salesmen urging this, 
when the sales records run low and the 
financial problems run high. This was a 
temptation which we had to face many a 
time until we got our standard established. 
But I had made up my mind about it long 
ago. And whenever they urged, I always 
had one answer: ‘I guess we'll leave her 
up where she is!’ 

“We do not have to argue about that so 
much any more. It is not uncommon now 
to have an engineer come in and, when he 
has seen and heard the price of the best , 
belt we can make, ask us if we can do 
better for more money. 

“Yes,” concluded Mr. Graton, and he 
was speaking out of an experience longer 
than that of any other man I know, “you 
must have courage. A man should have 


| good eves to see ahead; good ears to listen 


in on the needs and thoughts of the world; 
a good brain to analyze and measure; good 
legs to carry him along. But, over and 


| above all these things, he must have a 


hrst-rate backbone!" 
LIE NE NL EE 
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knowledge thus gained may make it prac- 
ticable to construct dams in remote 
places where costs have hitherto been 
prohibitive. 

“A number of the instruments to be 
used in this test had to be designed to 
meet special conditions. The interferom- 
eter, which, in one form or another, has 
been in use for years, was one of these. 
The instrument for use out there is in 
such a form that it can be placed against 
the wall of the dam. By looking into the 
eyepiece, the observer can detect the 
slightest deflection of the dam wall as the 
water pressure rises behind it. Looking 
into the eyepiece, he can see when, at any 
point, the dam wall yields as much as one 
millionth part of an inch! A dial attached 
to the instrument would record when the 
dam has yielded one ten-millionth of an 
inch! Thus, optically, the yield of the 
dam can be detested long before this 
could be ascertained by any other method 
of measuring. 

“Does this instrument which can 
measure to one ten-millionth of an inch 
play a very important part in our every- 
day life? I'm going to tell you about that, 
but first a little more about the device 
itself. 

“Tt is a fairly simple apparatus, con- 
sisting of mirrors and plates, with all the 
parts fitting very exactly. By bringing 
about an interference of two trains of 
light waves from the same source it 
produces shadow lines. These shadow 
lines are observed through the eyepiece. 

“Suppose you put your interferometer 
on a steel axle six inches thick. Look into 
the eyepiece. Press the steel bar with 
your finger, exerting a force of, say, ten 
pounds. You see concentric shadow 
lines, an eighth of an inch apart, moving 
out from the center. Each step up of the 
shadow lines represents a yield or bend of 
the axle of one one-hundred-thousandth 
of an inch. 

“For the novice, of course, it is an un- 
canny thing to see the quivering streaks 
of light and dark reveal that a six-inch 
steel axle, or a wall of masonry more than 
five feet thick, yields one one-hundred- 
thousandth of an inch or more under the 
pressure of one hand! By this same 
optical means you can see the ‘bending’ 
of tool-steel shafting three and a half 
inches thick under the weight of a visiting 
card. 


“TF YOU go into your home kitchen you 
will probably have little difficulty in 
finding dishes with numerous cracks in the 
glazed surface. Why are they cracked or 
‘crazed’? Because the body hick 
crazed’? Because the body upon which 
the glaze was applied expands and con- 
tracts to a different degree from the glaze | 


Iw 


itself when the dish is heated. Recently, 
the interferometer has been used in re- | 
searches to determine just how much | 
various materials expand and contract | 
under varying conditions. The result is | 
that we now know how to match the ex- 

pansion and contraction of the glaze with 

thar of the body to which if is annhed | 
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—the best abridged dictionary. It is 
based upon Webster's New Interna- 
tional, 106,000 Vocabulary terms; dic- 
tionary of Biography ; Gazetteer; rules 
of punctuation, use of capitals, abbrevi- 
ations; foreign phrases; etc. 1256 pages; 
1700 illustrations. 

The thin-paper edition is especially 

handsome and convenient to han- 

dle. Art Canvas binding, $5.00; 

Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
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order and remittance 
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Jhe FLORSHEIM Shoe 


THE younger man who is not 
content that his apparel shall be 
“up to the minute” but expects 
it to be right up to the hun- 
dredth of the second, finds his 
ideal in the “ROLLs”—a speedy 
Florsheim style. 
The RoLLs— Style M-231 
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“My work 
Penalizes 
my throat’ 
**Without Luden’s 
I would be lost,’’ 


writes a Kiwanis 
governor. 


"| use the ’phone con- 
stantly, sell merchandise, 
dictate many letters, ad- 
dress audiences, speak 
over the radio—and 
smoke too much. I get 
the greatest relief from 
Luden's. They always 
soothe my throat." 


(Original letter on file) 


, Hundreds of similar letters praising Luden's have 
been received from those who must depend on a 
clear voice and a trouble-free throat. 


Luden'sbeneficlaland exclusive menthol blend will 
relieve and soothe your throat and nose. Especially 
helpful for summer colds, and hay fever. Sold 
everywhere—in the familiar yellow package—Sc. 
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Lovely Things | 
Yourself 


Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in 
spare time—through 
membership in Fireside 
Industries, the -national 
organization of artistic 
home workers! 


HIS is the most de- 


lightful work you 
B could imagine; you will 
enjoy every minute 
you devote to it. Many 
people do it solely for 
the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating 
beautiful things But 
it also pays ur pr 
ingly well, for there is 
an cnormous demand 
for art novelties. Many 
of our members make 
$20 to $50 a weck, and 
have built up profit- 
able businesses from 
-mall beginnings 
Think of decorating u 
pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, requiring only an 
hour's work, and realizing 


a profit of $2.00 What 
other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 
No Special Ability 
Needed 


ofh 
Industr 


" The cooperatis sociatior 
1^8 workers known 4 ireside 
now has openings for new membe 
rhis Is your opportunity Find out 
how you ean secure a membership. The 
work Is easily learned, and a perfect 

Joy to do 
You have only to follow 
imple directions given 
abriel Andre Petit, the 
director you can 
learn th t meth- 


ods of deco z wooden 

toys, parchment lampshades 

novelty painted furniture, 

book-ends, greeting cards 

batik and other lovely ob- 

- jects of art 

Thro ugh Mr. Petit's per- 

SD coo system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and you are furnished a com- 
plete outfit of materials, worth at least $10.00, without 
extra cost. You can start making money almost at 


once. 
Money Back Guarantee 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside In- 
dustries, you also can do. So sure are we of your suc- 
cess in this fascinating work that we guarantee to refund 
your money in full if, after completing your instructions, 
you are not entirely pleased. You take no risk whatever. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, illustrated 
in color, explains all about this new way to earn money 
at home. It will be sent you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation Just mail the coupon, or write, 
enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postuge. But do this 
at once, while openings for new members are available. 


Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 60-W, Adrian, Mich. 


Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Indus- 
tries, which explains how I may earn money at home 
by decorating giftwares: also particulars of your money 
back guarantee and speclal cooperative privileges. 


„State 


By using this information in the ceramic 
industry the crazing of chinaware, porce- 
lain, etc., will be greatly reduced. 

“In the same way we can measure the 
expansion of gold and of the amalgams 
used by dentists in filling teeth. As you 
doubtless know, such fillings expand or 
contract when subjected to heat or cold. 
As a result of researches in which the 
interferometer played an important part, 
the manufacturers of dental supplies now 
know the kind of amalgam which is af- 
fected least when, at the end of your din- 
ner, you drink hot coffee and at the next 
moment eat ice cream! 

“Presently I shall speak of methods of 
making measurements of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind, which are more delicate even 
than those possible with the interferom- 
eter; but first I want to make sure you 
understand the great variety of ways in 
which we all profit by the use of this 
device. 

“Think for à moment of the important 
part that exact measurements play in the 
manufacture of automobiles. In the mak- 
ing of a-car, thirty thousand or more 
measurements may be necessary. You 
will readily understand that the better 
the parts fit, the more efficient and smooth- 
running the mechanism. ‘The same thing 
is true in the making of ordnance. The 
better the projectile fits the gun the more 
accurate the fre. In making an ordinary 
shell some two hundred accurate measure- 
ments are necessary—in making a Brown- 
ing gun two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-two! What about the trigger action 
in small arms? "They must fit to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch! How are these 
things accomplished? 

“In the shops, the dimensions of all 
parts that must fit together are con- 
trolled by gauges. These gauges consist 
of flat, rectangular-shaped pieces of steel, 
one dimension of these having the precious 
precision that determines the effectiveness 
of the product. There may be a hundred 
or more gauges in a complete set, ranging 
from one millimeter up to one meter, or 
from .os inch to 36 inches, in thickness. 
These can be combined, of course, into 
almost any number of different sizes. 


AUGES of sufficient accuracy for use 

in the manufacture of ordnance were 
not made in the United States up tothe time 
when America entered the last war. They 
were imported from Sweden, where they 
were made by a secret process. When the 
scientist who made them was asked what 
methods he used, his answer was to the 
effect that his main ingredient was ‘in- 
finite patience!" 

“That certainly was a very truthful 
answer, as we found when the problem of 
producing these gauges for the Ordnance 
Department was put before the Bureau. 
In three weeks’ time, working day and 
night, the Bureau’s experts perfected 
methods by which gauges could be made 
accurate to three millionths of an inch. 
They used not only infinite patience but 
the interferometer as well. 

“The first step in the making of such 
accurate gauges is to develop what is 
known as the ‘flat.’ This is a piece of 
glass or quartz which has been ground 
until its surface is accurate in ‘flatness’ 
to one ten-millionth of an inch. Patience 
and the interferometer, vou see! The 
flat must be tested and re-tested until the 


interferometer shows that every point in 
the surface lies in the same plane within 
a ten-millionth of an inch. 

“Now, when we have a new gauge, 
millimeter i in length, say, it is tested by 
putting it on this ‘flat’ alongside another 
gauge of the same dimension and of 
known length. A similarly accurate ‘flat’ 
is placed on top of the two gauges. The 
interferometer is adjusted. By looking 
into the epee one can see the shadow 
lines which measure the difference between 
the two gauges, to the millionth part of 
an inch. Thus, if the gauge is accurate 
enough for the use required, it can be 
sent to the shop; if it is over size it can be 
made accurate by further grinding. 


T HAVE been trying to impress upon 
you the fact that science is to-day deal- 
ing with quantities that are inconceivably 
small. Let me illustrate that in another 

way: As you know, the microphone is 
used in all telephones and loud speakers 
to amplify the received wave-length into 
audibility. Now, it is estimated that the 
energy required to heat a thimbleful of 
water one degree is sufficient to run a 
telephone disk audibly for ten thousand 
years! At present, of course, the tele- 

phone disk consumes many times this 
amount of energy, and yet so little that 
the reduction of this waste is not a vital 

problem of the day. ‘Vo perfect this de- 
vice, and still get perfect audibility, it 
will be necessary to measure as fine as the 
statement I have just made indicates. 

"Every radio enthusiast knows that 
his aérial picks up a certain wave, which 
is used as a pattern current to produce, 
control, and modulate a larger current. 

“Now I wonder if the av erage listener- 
in has any idea of the infinitesimal amount 
of energy that is picked up from the air to 
be und as a pattern for the loud-speaker 
device? How shall I put this? Take the 
ordinary small set, for example: a crystal 
set. It has been estimated that the walk- 
ing of a fly up the wall for one second, or 
the distance of an inch, say, would ac- 
complish work equivalent to the amount 
of energy received through space by a 
crystal set operating continuously for 
twenty-five years! That, I think, should 
give you some idea of the infinitely small 
quantities which science is now con- 
trolling. 

"Probably the most sensitive instru- 
ment we have at the Bureau is the Co- 
blentz thermocouple. It is sensitive 
enough to register the heat that would be 
required to raise the temperature of your 
finger tip one degree in a million years; 
so delicate, indeed, that it could register 
the heat of a candle several hundred 
miles away. 

“This instrument was devised by 
Doctor Coblentz, one of the leading 
physicists of the Bureau. With it, he has 
measured the temperature of a hundred 
and ten stars, planets, and satellites, 
including the surface of Mars and of the 
moon. His observations were made dur- 
ing several months of the summer of 
1924, on a mountain top of Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Asa result, we definitely learned 
for the first time that at least one planet. 
Mars, has a temperature at which life of 
some kind may be possible. At noon 
during the summer season Mars has a 
temperature as high as sixty degrees, 
while at night, owing to air conditions, 
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the temperature drops to ninety-four 
degrees below zero! 

“Can a creature of any kind live on a 
planet whose night-time temperature 1s 
solow? About that we can only speculate, 
of course. 

“What kind of a device is it that can 
measure the temperature of a body mil- 
lions of miles away? It consists of a tiny 
weld of two metals, bismuth and silver, 
with a circuit of fine wires connecting the 
two metal parts of the joint. In this cir- 
cuit is placed a delicate electric meter, 
which detects and measures the infinitesi- 
mal flow that develops in the joint when- 
ever it is heated. The image of the dis- 
tant body whose temperature is to be 
measured is thrown upon the joint by a 
telescope. The electric current created by 
the rays turns a tiny mirror in the meter. 
The angle of the turn measures the cur- 
rent, and the current measures the energy 
of the ray. Then it is a simple matter of 
mathematical calculation to state the 
energy in the terms of temperature. 

“Scientific devices developed for. pur- 
poses which to many seem remote from 
everyday affairs almost invariably prove 
of value for immediate and practical 
ends. This thermocouple has been used 
to measure the radiation of the sun on 
the leaves of plants, as an aid in research 
concerning the method of plant growth, 
and to measure the radiation and absorp- 
tion of heat in different materials. 

"Some time ago the Bureau was ad- 
vised by the United States Army that the 
heat within the soldiers’ tents on the 
Texas border was unbearable. Could the 
Bureau suggest means of keeping the 
sun's heat from penetrating the tents? 
The answer, tested by the thermocouple, 
was that white paint outside and alu- 
minum paint inside would reduce by 
eighty per cent the amount of the sun's 
heat coming through the tent. This 
knowledge could, of course, be applied by 
all of us. To reduce heat radiation, ice 
wagons, golf caps, and attics might be 
treated in the same way as tents—white 
paint outside and aluminum paint inside. 
On the other hand, on our radiators we 
should use not aluminum paint, which 
radiates least and absorbs most heat, but 
pigment paints, which absorb least and 
radiate most. 

“Of the scientist who developed the 
thermocouple it has been said that he 
hitched his wagon to a star, and forth- 
with gave the world knowledge which 
improves the habitability of tents and 
attics and increases the efficiency of ice 
wagons and radiators! 


“T ET me tell you about another curious 

experiment in making fine measure- 
ments. Under one of the Bureau buildings 
is a cave thirty-five feet below the level of 
the ground. Here, without artificial heat, 
the temperature does not vary one degree 
a year. The device in use in this room is 
so delicate that it would be disturbed by 
the force of attraction of the body of a 
person who came within ten feet of it. 
The scientist (Doctor Heyl) at work there 
observes the delicate mechanism through 
a telescope fifteen feet away! An auto- 
mobile coming within thirty feet of the 
apparatus might upset the calculations. 
Hence, the experiment is being conducted 
under ground, 


“This apparatus is a miniature system 
representing the earth and a body near its 
surface. In part, it consists of a steel cyl- 
inder weighing a hundred and forty pounds 
and an eight-inch rod of aluminum, which 


. carries at each end a platinum ball weigh- 


ing an ounce and a half, the balls being 
suspended by a tungsten filament. Slowly 
this rod swings back and forth in a small 
arc as it is affected by the attraction of the 
steel cylinder. The time of swing is half 
an hour in each direction. 

“What’s it all about? A scientist is 
weighing the earth! By repeated ob- 
servations, he is determining the force 


. of attraction between the bodies of his: 


miniature system. Once this force has 
been accurately ascertained, the results 
can be applied so that we can calculate 
the mass of the globe. 


“ Here we have the extremes of measure- 


ment, bigness and littleness. The enor- 
mous mass of the earth is being deter- 
mined by measuring a force so small that 
only the most delicate pendulum known 
can detect it. “The force of attraction 
which this mass of steel weighing a hun- 
dred and forty ‘pounds (representing the 
earth) has for the ball of platinum weigh- 
ing an ounce and a half (representing a 
body near the earth's surface) is measur- 
able only in millionths of a grain; about 
a thousandth of a kilogram! 


“OF COURSE we already know some- 
thing about the weight of the earth. 
It's a pretty large figure. Write down ‘six’ 
and twenty-one ciphers. There you haveit! 
Six thousand million million million tons! 

“Science can do even a little better by 
you than that. It can give vou the three 
figures that come after the six. But what 
about the fourth figure? Nobody knows. 
If all goes well, the work now going on in 
Doctor Heyl’s cave will produce the fourth 
figure, so that the weight of the earth can 
be stated more accurately than heretofore. 

“OF and on Doctor Heyl has been at 
work on this experiment for a year. He 
has manv notebooks filled with data. It 
took eleven months to build the apparatus 
required! Maybe, in eighteen or twenty 
months more the result will be known! 

“And now you may be wondering why 
anyone should take all this trouble to 
find out what this fourth figure is? Of 
what use can it be? It is of great use to 
astronomers, of course. The mass of the 
earth is a starting point from which is 
obtained the masses of the moon, the sun, 
and the other planets of the solar system. 
Again, a knowledge of the earth's mass 
enables scientists to learn something 
about the interror of the earth. Computa- 
tions regarding the earth's density have 
suggested to scientists that the core of 
the earth is a great ball of iron! About 
that, scientists will never be satisfied" 
until they feel that they know. 

“Then again, this experiment may fur- 
nish a new measure of the force of gravita- 
tion, universal in all matter. That will 
be of practical importance to navigators, 
who will use it in locating their positions 
at sea. It will make possible more ac- 
curate predictions of the rise and fall of 
tides years in advance. So, in future, the 
sailing time of vessels which must ride 
out of harbors on the crest of the tide may 
be determined by the work that is now 
being done in this cave!" 
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Nellie Revell, 
the true spirit 
of Christmas 


Cees lying crippled in a hos- 
pital bed, Nellie Revell fought 
her way to recovery and wrote “The 
Funny Side Out,” one of the sun- 
niest stories ever written. The ex- 
ample of her life is an inspiration in 
spreading happiness. 
* * * 


If ever there is a time in the year 
to scatter love and good will, it is 
at Christmas. Be generous with your 
Christmas Cards. 

Remember your friends and rel- 
atives first of all. But the big field of 
spreading happiness is beyond that. 
Many people make lists of children 
in the hospitals, the orphanages, 
and in the homes of the poor—and 
on Christmas Day, send them a 
cheerful message of love. 


* * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern use of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists of 
people to be remembered. Mail 25c with 
the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘Greeting 
Card — W ben and How to Use 


Dem." 
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$1,000 in 30 $13,500 rirst 
days made by Year is what 
Hartle, à R. R A. H. Ward 
Mall Clerk for made after tak- 
ten years ing this sales 
training 


4 Let Me Make 
You a 


^ MASTER 
SALESMAN! 
This New Easy Way 


If you are ambitious to become a salesman the 
Association of which I am president will take you 
in short, easy steps and make a Master Salesman 
of you, help to put you in the same class with the 
big pay men who have all the good things of life 


Easy as ABC 


If you have ordinary intelligence you can quickly 
master the simple A C's of selling. There are 
certain ways of approaching a prospect to get his 
undivided attention, certain ways to stimulate keen 
interest, overcome objection, batter down prejudices 
and make the prospect act 


You can learn these principles at home in a short 
period of pleasant, inspiring study And once you 
have master these secrets of Master Salesmanship 
you can take advantage of the employment depart- 
ment of the Association without charge. This is a 
real opportunity, for during the last year the Asso- 
ciation received calls for 49,880 salesmen from the 
biggest sales organizations in America 


The book "Modern Salesmanship" has been the 
starting point for thousands of men who are now suc- 
cessful salesmen. It is now FREE, and will be sent 
to every man who fills out and returns the coupon 
below 


Rush the Coupon 


If I were asking ten or twenty dollars for this book 
you might hesitate. But I am not. It is Free. And 
since it may mean the turning point in your life, it 
certainly ís worth two cents to read the astonishing 
facts given between Its covers. You have everything 
to gain and not one cent to lose, so mail the coupon 
today, sure 


Dept. W-23, N.S. T 
Chicago, Illinois 


! Send me FREE your book 
| and proof that 1 « 


Modern Salesmanship 
in become a Master Salesman 


| Name 
Li 
1 Address 
City Stute 


Occupation 


dvance t e 
Your Big Oppor- 


È 
unity 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools 


Room A-1432, Washington, D. C. 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


ET 


eI 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE V-218 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 2 


I Have Looked Into 
the Hearts of Fifty- 
Two Thousand 


Persons 


(Continued from page 33 


|! placed on the tomb of his wife, as his 


heart throb: 

Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here; 

Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 

Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 

Good night, dear heart, 
Good night, good night. 


The late Viscount Leverhulme, hard of 
hearing but keen of mind, told me he con- 
sidered Mark Twain the greatest writer of 
his time. When I asked for his favorite 
quotation, he took from the little gray 
hat, made in the town of his birth, Bolton, 
England, the following paragraph written 
by Mark Twain, which he had long carried, 
requesting only that I return it to him 
when it had served its purpose: 


Tue ReaL Lire or A Man 
What a wee little part of a person’s life are 
his acts and his words. His real life is hid in 
his head, and is known to none but himself. 
Biographies are but clothes and buttons of the 
man—the biography of the man himself cannot 
be written. 


„This was Lord Leverhulme’s favorite 
piece of prose. His favorite verse, he told 
me, was that consoling, “Sleep on, Be- 
loved, Sleep." 

One of the most enthusiastic of the re- 
sponses received was from James Whit- 


comb Riley. In reply to my letter asking | 
| for permission to use his poems, which had 
by many people, he face- | 


been sent in 
tiously inquired, “Why don't you give a 
poet a chance?" With a lead pencil he 
wrote out the lines of his favorite poem, 


“I Had My Violin." 
Mr. Riley had said to me, “The verse that 


will live must be written right around here | 


(pointing to his heart), and this poem 
touches me right there every time.' 


A THE work continued, it seemed a lit- 
erary confession. One eminent captain 
of industry whose name was on the front 
page of the newspapers frequently at that 
time sent in the poem, “I Am Your Wife,” 
and asked that his name never be dis- 
closed. He said the verses were treasured 
because they had effected a reconciliation 
after what might have been a divorce 
tragedy. 

In the height of his fame as a world 
statesman Elihu Root found the time to 
send in his favorite bit of verse, ‘“ Thana- 
topsis," by William Cullen Bryant. 

Many letters were confidential; for who 
is there among us that does not carry in 


| his heart some sweet memory of days gone 


yc " 
_ The Rev. W. A. (“Billy”) Sunday sent 
in, during the budding years of his fame, a 
verse from Whittier: 


For deep in the heart of each of us lies 
A hope buried far from mortal eyes; 
But in the hereafter angels may ` 
Roll from the grave its stone away! 


Some time before, | 


Welcome 
This Man! 


When he calls at your home he will 
show you the easiest, simplest, 
most economical way to subscribe 
for magazines— 


He will bring you hours of fasci- 
nating,stimulating reading—choice 
of the best periodicals—tales of 
travel or adventure or romance, 
thoughtful discussions of current 
events, news of the world—trade, 
technical, professional reading— 
whatever you want! 


You will find him courteous, reli- 
able, helpful, well-informed—able 
to save you time and trouble, and 
to get you, in every case, tbe latest and 
lowest prices! 


When he takes your order he will 
give a National Surety Bond with 
your receipt. Be sure to get it! 


It means that a company with 
$36,000,000 of assets is back of 
him—guaranteeing the prompt and 
sure delivery of your magazines— 
or your money back. 


This gold button is worn by our 
authorized representative when he 
calls at your home, and is repro- 
duced on our bonded order form. 
It is your means of identification. 


Periodical Sales 
Company 


1104 South Wabash Avenue 


Branches: 
St. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Boston - Philadelphia - Detroit - Cincinnati 

Louis-Chicago-Kansas City- Minneapolis- Los 
Angeles- Cleveland. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glzss 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $1 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
ponding. low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
t ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 6. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1599 


Become a lawyer, Be independent. 
Earn $5, to $10,000 annually. 
We guide you step by step—furnish 
all text material, including fourte 
volume Law Library. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy term: 
j our valuable 108-page Law Guide’ and 
"Evidence'' books free. Send for them NOW. 
LaSalle ExtenstonUnive Dept. 1233-LChi 
The World's Largest Bu sa Training Institu 


The Business for You 


Marini of Cal. reports $11275 sales in 3 months. Gor- 
don of N. J. $1000 profits in 2 months." Alexander of 
Pa. "$3000 profitsin 4 months." Shook $365 sales in 
1 day. Bram bought 1 outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more within 

e of Pittsburgh says "sold 8000 pack- 
«J. R. Be ^only thing I ever 
" John Culp says: 


n 
“Everything going lovely. ; 
Crispette Wrappers scat- 
tered all over town. It 
good old world after all. 
Kellog, $7 


a E ese 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. 
Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to sale of Crispettes. Delicious food confection. 
Everybody likes ‘em. Write for facta about business that 
will make you independent. Start now, in your town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for Illustrated book of facts. It contains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places of 
business, tells how and when to start, and all informa- 
tion needed Free. Write now! 

. ,LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
1213 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


In and among the generation just pass- | 
ing over the hills toward the sunset, per- 
haps there is no poem more beloved than 


Elizabeth Akers’s “Rock Me to Sleep,” | 


with its 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, . 
Make me a child again, just for to-night. 


This exquisite heart-lament sent in by 
literally hundreds has brought tears to the 
eyes and lumps to the throats of countless 
men and women who in their maturity 
turn backward to the days that once were, 


and never more shall be. | 


On the margin of the letter received 
from Edward W. Bok, “The Little Dutch 
Boy,” former editor of the “Ladies Home 
Journal,” was scribbled the following note. 


Dear CHarPLE: The two lines of verse 


which have helped me most are these by | 


Madeline Bridges: 
“Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you.” 
As to a complete poem: "If," by Rudvard 
Kipling. E. W. B. 


In his possession Mr. Bok has a copy of 
“Tf” written by the hand of the author, 
Rudyard Kipling. This poem was also 
sent in b det hus Daniels and over 
three hurideed others. 


ANY who responded in the contest 
1* 1 gave Henley’s “Invictus” with its im- 
mortal “I am the master of my fate" as 
the poem which inspired them to better, 
bigger things, making them forget “the 
bludgeonings of chance" and recalling 
that their heads were "bloody, but un- 
bowed.” 
In a brief note, His Eminence, Cardinal 
William H. O’Connell asserted that Cardi- 


nal Newman's hymn, "Lead, Kindly | 


Light," was his favorite bit of verse. This 
was likewise the favorite poem of William 
McKinley, and Warren G. Harding. 

Years ago Henry Ford told me that his 
favorite passage was this: 


If a man... make a better mouse-trap 
than his neighbor, the world will wear a path 
to his doorway, though he live in a wilderness. 


He declared that it was his especial 
favorite, and he has lived up to the idea 
in making Detroit his doorway. 

A characteristic letter was received from 
johs D. Rockefeller, who said that he had 

ad the matter in mind, but being unable 
to decide upon any single verse wondered 
if a simple bit of poetry of his own compo- 
sition would answer the purpose. This 
was the first hint I had ever received that 
Mr. Rockefeller has written verse—and 
here it is: 


I was early taught to work as well as plav, 
My life has been one long happy holiday; 
Full of work and full of play.— : 

I dropped the worry on the way— 

And God was good to me every day. 


Andrew Carnegie said to me at Skibo 


Castle in Scotland, while I was with him 
in his library on a Sunday afternoon, “The 
epitome of life, the distillate of wisdom is 
that bit by earth's great poet, Robert 
Burns: 


“The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
Ihe man's the gowd, for a’ that!" 


From the laboratory of Thomas A. 
Edison, Orange, New Jersey, came the 


2»! DIAMONDS buect| 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons, 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling direct by mail to customers 
and dealers alike all over the world at worthwhile sav- 
ings. Here are several diamond offers—direct to |. 
you by mail—which elearly demon- |} 
strate our position to name prices on f| 
diamonds that should interest every 
present or prospective diamond 
purchaser, 
This one carat, perfectly 
cut Diamond of excellent 
brilliancy is mounted in latest |, 
style beautifully pierced and 
eugraved 14k solid gold ring i 
Order this diamond, take it to 
any jeweler and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money f 
will be returned at once without 
& quibble. Our price $145.00 | 


direct to you ........ 


Ladies' Banquet Style 
18k Solid White Gold 
Ring 
exquisitely hand carved and 
pierced. The larger perfect- 
ly cut blue-white diamond 


is surrounded by 6 full cut amonds set in richly 
smaller diamonds. A note- carved and pierced Plati- 


Meroe. | (1) uments $350.00 | 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Perfectly cut blue-white dia- 
mond of exceptional brillian- 
cy with 10 smaller full cut 


⁄ carat $31.00 1% carats . $217.00 
)$ carat 50.00 2 carats . . 290.00 
lj carat 73.00 3 carats . . 435.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 


Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our din- 
mond guarantee for full 
alue for all time goes 


with every purchase, 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS £s- 
CATALOG 

FREE ON | 


''*HOW TO BUY | 
DIAMONDS'' | 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select | 
and buy diamonds | 


Tells how they mine, Write 


cut and market dia- | Soniy ‘ for 
monds. This book, | 2o ERG So, . 

showing weight Ug ON s your 
sizes, prices and qual- L copy 
ities, $20.00 to $20,- i i todas 
000.00, is considered ~ > n 
an authority 3 Free 


SS 
Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


FORD OR CHEVROLET OWNERS 


of Touring cars or Roadsters 
MAKE MONEY. WHY CATCH COLD? 
Lnjoy real closed car protection. Price Low Quality High. 
Write Factory Today. 
KOUPET AUTO TOP CO, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenweln's famous forty- 
lesson course in. writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER 8 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 
Home CORRESPONDE 


THE 
Dr. Esenweln Dept. 


NCE SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 


Makes5000 to 
$10,000 a year 


Learn 
INTERIOR 


DECORATING 


at Home 
Lo 


Easy to establish business 
self, or take high 
Prominent New Y« 
you practical, pr 
through simple new sys 
No specia! ability needec 


BOOK FREE s: i- 


Shows how you can enter p 
sion in new, easy way 
your own home. Send post 
letter todas 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 4 
DECORATION, Dept. 3512, 2 West 47th St., New York 
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Q TRICK 


HOTEL RATES 
in this Florida City 

You've heard that hotel rates were 
high in Florida. This does not apply to 
Lakeland. 

The only thing that's high in Lake- 
land is the altitude—we are Florida's 
skyline city. Highways like city boule- 
vards reaching out in all directions, roll- 
ing hills, crystal-clear lakes and “real 
folks" make Lakeland an ideal place to 
spend a week or a winter—here you golf 
instead of skate—swim instead of ski— 
go hatless and coatless instead of wrap- 
ping up in furs and woolens. 

The Chamber of Commerce has a com- 
plete list of all hotel rates and vacant 
apartment, home and room rentals for the 
1926-27 winter season. These rates are 
posted and guaranteed by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Write us for detailed information and 
descriptive literature. 


we Gaheland 


401 Massachusetts Ave ~ Lakeland, Florida. 


Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, 
401 Massachusetts Ave., 
Lakeland, Florida. 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send me your latest informa- 
tion and descriptive literature on Lakeland. 


Name 42:56. a Rip GekR RT TrerIA TIRAS 
AME 1.123 $a SA UD sala S ess 
Become a Foot Correctionist. fesis nor 


nor chiropody. All the trade you can attend to; many 
are making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly, easy terms for train- 
ing by mall, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


‘High School 


Ra 


m= Course in 
" 2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 

Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors— meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college, business, and 


leading professi 
rod omer Vie MÀ sco Enc, Bie 


iness Men, and Educators helped 
repare the special instruction 
which you need forsuccess. No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can’t hope 
to succeed without specialized training. Let 
us give you tbe practical training you need. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. & 58th Street 
Dept. H-91, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 


See ee eae eee SS See ae eae ee eee 
American School, Dept.’H-91, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Bend me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 
Architect ...... Electrical Engineer 
ilding Contractor ... General Education 


Automobile Engineer Lawyer 

Civil Engineer — 1... Mach. Shop Practice 
aitad Structural Engineer Mechanical Engineer 
oaste Business Manager ^. Steam Engineer 


weve Ce P. A. & Auditor 
^. Bookkeeper 
«..Drafteman & Designer 


„Sanitary & Heating 
^» Surveyor & Mapping 
....High Sches! Graduate 


———— 


information that the grand old inventor's 
Pone poem is Longfellow's *'Evange- 
ine. 

Shortly before she sailed for her trip 
around the world, the late Lillian Nordica, 
the famous prima donna, gave her favorite 
quotation. I have often wondered if she 
repeated it in far-off Ceylon when her eyes 
closed to physical light but her soul saw 
the vision inre in these wonderful 
lines of Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality”: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


From his unique farm home in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, William Hodge, the 
popular Lincolnesque American actor and 
playwright, who made his first great hit in 
“The Man from Home,” penned one of 
his usual friendly notes. I am quoting it 
in its entirety: 


Dear Joe: Icut a little verse out of a paper 
or magazine some vears ago—it got me then 
and I guess it still holds me. I don't know who 
wrote it! I have repeated it a number of times 
in public and have so many requests for it that 
I keep copies all ready, so I am enclosing one! 

ours as ever, 
Witt Honce. 


This is the poem enclosed. It was 
written by Karle Wilson Baker, and it has 
a real heart touch: 


Let me grow lovely, growing old, 
So many fine things do: 

Laces, and ivory, and gold, 

And silks, need not be new; 


And there is healing in old trees; 
Old streets a glamour hold; 

Why may not I, as well as these, 
Grow lovely, growing old? 


From Portage, Wisconsin, the scene of 
more than one of her marvelous picture 
portraits and short stories of real people, 
Zona Gale sent in her heart throb, declar- 
ing that the one sentence that occurred to 
her to “join the interesting collection” is 
the one which she set at the beginning of 
her novel called “Birth”: “The world’s 
greatest need is a sense of the intangible,” 
written by Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 


"AS TO my favorite poem," declared the 
author of virile, popular novels, Har- 
old Bell Wright, ‘I feel that is so much a 

uestion of the mood of the moment that 
] cannot give you an adequate answer. I 


think probably the thing that I have most | 


quoted, and that has meant most to me as | 


a whole is: 


. . . This above all: to thine own self be true, | 


And it must follow, as the night the dav, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man. 


That the widening circles of the contest 
for “Heart Throbs” went in its influence 
far beyond the dreams of the sponsor is 
proved by response from those who, at this 
late day, bring tribute to the sentiment 
back of its idea. From Charles Dana 
Gibson, the famous artist and creator of 


“The Gibson Girl, "lately came the follow- 


ing: 


body improveme d EXCLUSIVE 

m: nts an 
FEATURES that make them the easiest 
of all to play. You learn quickly with a 
Conn -- win pleasure and profit. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send 
for free book and details ; mention in- 
strument. With all their exclusive fea- 

Conns cost no more ! 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1201 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


|: 00r, 00 
50241002 Weekly 
Selling Shirts Direct to Wearer, 
No capital or experience needed 
Spare or full time. E lished 1885. 
Represent a real manufacturer. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


MADISON SHIRT MF RS., 564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Fifty Doi- 


Old Money Wanted iny Bok 


nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no Bufalo): We pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much proflt to you. 

NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 453, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Will a 


money. Printfor others big pront. Complete 

M . Rotary $149. All 
easy, rules sent. Writefor catalog presses type 
etc. THE KELSEY CO., P-30, Meriden. Conn. 


Money and Prizes 


| for YOU 


Im looking for 
some real live-wire 
boys, full of punch, 
pep and ambition 
to earn their own 
spending money. 


Here's your chance 
forthe prizes you've 
always wanted — 
Baseball, Radio, 
Skates, Watch, 
Boxing Gloves. 


Write me to-night 


JIM THAYER 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Dept. AY, Springfield, Ohio 
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Hanit for Oiling 


The Handy Can of 3-in-One is 
ready for oiling whenever you are. 
Just unscrew the cap of this handy- 
size, handy-shape can, and let 
“ease” drip into your household 
machinery. 

To keep a quiet, smooth-running house, 
make the rounds regularly once or twice a 
month with your Handy Oil Can. Lubri- 
cate the small electric motors in your wash- 
ing machine, vacuum cleaner, sewing ma- 
chine, fan and vibrator. Kill squeaks in 
baby's go-cart, in hinges, locks, bolts, win- 
dow catches, casters. Oil phonograph, 
clocks, lawn mower, ice cream freezer, a 
wheeled toys. 


3-in-One is a free-flowing oil cx mp pound 
that never gums, never collects “‘fuzzy’ 
dirt, never dries out. 

Other uses for 3-in-One are: Cleaning and 
polishing furniture, woodwork and glass 
preventing rust and {tarnish on all metals. 


Sold everywhere. Do not accept inferior 
substitutes. Look for the Big Red “One” 
on thie label. Handy CCS an contains 

‘ . Other sizes: l-0z., 3-oz. and 


istrated Dic- 

* tionary sex and Handy 

Oil-Up Chart. Ask forthem ona postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE Olt COMPANY 
130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y 
32 Years of Continuous Service 


? > 
KRO13 o * 


3-in-One 


Trevas iat OILS- Cleans & Polishes 
TYPEWRITER! 


PREE: Seret 


[^ GENUINE UNDERWOOD 1 


Waly ands mail this, If you bela i a real rebuilt UNDE RWOOD 
all type ewriters. Remanufactured and m nteed FIVE 
PAA rice and terms EVE 


{eRe FREE BOOK? 


touc h ty 


main while 


Deep Hanson, Mr. 
My Dear Cuappte: I can't think of any one 
outstanding poem or bit of prose, but you can 
put me down as one who likes good old senti- 
ment. CuanLEs Dana GIBSON. 


From Dr. Christian F. Reisner, eminent 
pastor of New York City, has come the 
following: 


Be a breeze from the mountain height, 

Be a font of pure delight, 

Be a star serene, shining clear and keen, 
Through the darkness and dread of night. 

Be something holy and helpful and bright, 

Be the best that you can with all your might. 


Doctor Reisner says he owes much to 
the inspiration of this verse. Its sentiment 
has helped to build the great institutional 
church with which his name is associated 
in the minds of so many. 

Heart Throbs? 

Yes, every one—and such they will re- 
uman hearts beat! For all of 
us, basically, actually, are creatures of 
sentiment, procreated in love and reared in 
parental affection. 


"ALL my life I have been sitting on a 
£old mine, and thought it was a dross 
heap," says W. O. Saunders, in an 
amazingly interesting and appealing 
article, next month. *'But I had to 
£o down into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death to discover my unsuspected 
wealth," he adds. In this article he 
tells you why he had always thought 
his friends were few and his enemies 
numerous; and then he reveals how 
he discovered the unalloyed gold of 
the human heart. *'In the Valley of 
the Shadow I Found the Golden 
Key" is the title of this remarkable 
confession. 


The Flare of the 
Northern Lights 
Started Thordarson 
on His Quest 


(Continued from page 37) 


is said of them that if they are going on 
a journey they may sell their clothes to 
provide monev, but they will take along 
their books. We had a number of books— 
in the Icelandic tongue—which I could 
and did read. 

" After living in Dane County for two 
years, we moved to Shawano County, 
farther north, among the pine woods and 
near the Menominee Indian reservation. 
Here we had several other Icelandic 
families for neighbors, and we felt some- 
what at home. 

" But it was difficult to make much of a 
success farming the pine barrens. Our 
people became dissatisfied, and after in- 
vestigating, decided to move farther west. 
Rich lands could be had cheap from the 
Government, it was said, in Nach Da- 
kota. We decided to go there. 

“The families that were going did not 
have money enough for everybody to 
make the trip by train, so it was decided 
to send only the women and small children | 


He Changed _ 
Jobs at 40 


Increases Income 500% 


Forced to leave school at fifteen, Charles 
W. Sheldon of Sheridan, Wyoming, worked 
for the C., B. & Q. Railroad for twenty-five 
years. At ‘the end of that time he was a tele- 
grapher and station agent. At forty, he quit 
railroad work and entered a new field. Since 
then he has increased his income 500%, has 
made a remarkable record as mayor of Sheri- 
dan, and in 1924 ranked 160th in sales among 
40,000 life insurance agents. 

Willingness to work and LaSalle training 
are the factors to which Mr. Sheldon attrib- 
utes this outstanding success. He writes, 
“What I have done can be done by anyone 
who will enroll with LaSalle and work hard. 
A great many could no doubt do much better 
than I have done.'' 


Send for Free Outline of 
LaSalle Salary-Doubling Plan 


Portas your obstacles and difficulties are not so 
great as Mr.Sheldon faced, but the same or greater op- 
portunities await you when you are properly trained. 
And the sameLaSalle mn isavailableto help you. 
Without cost would you like to learn what your 
futurecan be with LaSalle's help? The true facts about 
your opportunities, together with information and data o, 
the utmost value, are contained in a 64-page book whic 
LaSalle will send you if e are sufficiently interested in 
your ture to ask for it. Vith it you will receiveacopy 
of "TenYears' Promotion in One," the inspiring story 
of bow one man, after many wanderings, found the 
shorter path to responsibility and power, Action to- 
day means a bigger job and better pay in the months 
to come. Fill in, clip and mail the coupon NOW! 


— — — Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 1233-R Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about vur 
cent aegea H plan as appli 
my advancement in the business field" 
shocked below. Send also copy of 

n Years’ Promotion in One,’’all 

without obligation. 
O Business Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 


O Railway StationManage- O Banking and Finance 


DLaw-Degree of LL.B. O Modern Business Corre- 
OCommercial Law spondence and Practice 
Ondustrial Management OExpert Bookkeeping 
OModern Foremanship OC. P. A. Coaching 

and Production Methods OBusiness English 


i rede ser a 1 nem e 
NRI IEN TETEE uc e ENEE ER NEE REE S REEI CSERE = 
Present Powltlon osc. .o5s.csvscsecccsdcennnsccansdéeedacccctaces 
MAGA OOR ENT PET E S EES PE E R EEE ER 
Quick Easy Way 


to Learn 


CARTOONIN 


You can now quickly learn 
to make comics, sport car- 
toons, animated and seri- 
ous cartoons, etc. Cartooning is lots 
of fun—and fun that pays big money! 
Learn cartooning at home in spare 
time this amazingly easy way 


Send for Free Book 

Mail postcard or letter today for Free 
Book on Cartooning. It tells all about 
this easy method perfected by successful cartooning 
instructors—also is filled with interesting facts about 
cartooning. Mail card TODAY! Give Age if under 
16 years 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Room 3512-D, 1113-15th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 
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Full size cone — 17" 


Made of the finest ma- 
terials money can buy 


Mounted on sturdy bronze finish 
base protected by felt pads 


Exclusive direct - drive unit — adjustable 
Not one, but eight points of contact from unit to cone 
Wooden box packing, insuring perfect delivery 
Many other features! On sale at your dealer's! 


Were 


Boston, Mass. 
Te — K—w— 
STATEMENT of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The American 


Magazine, published monthly at Springfield, Ohio, for October 1st, 1926, State of New York, County of New York—ss.: Before me, a notary 
public in and for the state and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. D. Mayo, who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The American Magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, The Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield ; Editor, Merle Crowell, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, James C. Derieux, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Business Manager, A. D. Mayo, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 2. That the owner is: (If the 
publication is owned by an individua! his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name and address of each, should be 
given below: if the publication is owned by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock should be given.) American Lithographic Co., New York, N. Y.; Bankers Trust 
ardner Hazen, New York, N. Y.; 

t Sharing Pension Fund of The 
New York, N. Y.; Gertrude B. Lane, 
4 /;; Mrs. Margaret R 


N. George H. Hazen 
Securities Corporation, 
Thompson, New York, N. Y.; Samuel Untermyer, New York, N. Y.: Alanson H. R. Wilson, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known bond 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any. 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphe contain statements embracing afhant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as tru tee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to be. 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the «aid etock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. s. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is— (This information is required from daily publications only.) 
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that way. The men followed by wagons 
with the household goods, farm. imple- 
ments, and live stock. I was thirteen 
years old at the time, and I was the 
youngest member of the wagon party. 

“It took us two months to complete the 
thousand-mile trip. Most of the time we 
walked. We camped each night wherever 
dark overtook us, and we traveled hard by 
day through rain, mud, slush, and hot 
sun. We reached the Red River Valley, 
in North Dakota, for which we were 
bound, and we found land fully as rich 
and as cheap as we had hoped. 

“But North Dakota was practically 
unsettled then. From our home, it was 
forty miles to the nearest railroad station. 
For five years I never saw a train. The 
soil was deep and fertile, but virgin to the 
plow. Many a time, in turning over a 
new field, my plowshare was thrown out 
of the furrow by striking the half-buried 
skull of an elk or a buffalo." 


N THIS remote region, young Thordar- 

son passed the intensely formative years 
from thirteen to eighteen without any 
formal schooling whatever. Yet there was 
stirring in him the spirit which, when fol- 
lowed through, leads to the finest kind of 
education. He was forever asking ques- 
tions of the world about him. But he 
didn't stop there; he sought vigorously 
for the answers to his questions. 

“ Among our books” he explained, “was 
one written in Icelandic, and bound in blue 
paper covers. We always called it ‘the 
blue book.’ It was a treatise on physics."' 
p We were sitting at the moment in the 
magnificent library Mr. Thordarson has 
collected. He arose and took the book 
from a shelf. It was the very copy that he 
had read in those early days, except that 
he has had it beautifully rebound in blue 
half-calf. 

* During the long North Dakota win- 
ters," said Mr. Thordarson, “when there 
wasn't much work to do besides cutting 
firewood and feeding the cattle, I used to 
pore over this book until I learned it 
nearly by heart. In it I found for the first 
time the definition of a scientific experi- 
ment. I have read and heard many other 
definitions since, but none seems to me 
to be more clearly stated. 
` “An experiment, the book says, is a 

uestion that we place before Nature; and 
she always answers in a most direct way. 
If the answer is not what we expected, it 
is because we did not question correctly. 
After making several attempts, we learn 
to question more directly, and the an- 
swers we get from Nature will be more to 
our purpose. . 

“I had always been asking questions of 
Nature. I now decided that I must some- 
how become a scientist. 

“One section of the book is devoted to 
electricity. That subject particularly fas- 
cinated me. I made up my mind by hook 
or crook to learn all I could about it. 
Experiments were described in the book, 
but because of a complete lack of equip- 
ment I could not perform any of them 
except the very simplest. 

* By the time I was eighteen, one of my 
sisters had married and had gone to live in 
Chicago. I saw here my opportunity. 
There were free public schools in Chicago, 
I knew, and undoubtedly there were also 
places where a great deal could be learned 
about electricity. My elder brother was 
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` running the farm; I left for Chicago and 
started to school." 

Get clearly in mind what this meant: 
Young Thordarson went to a big city from 
a backwoods community which was com- 
pletely out of touch with the outside 
world. He had not seen a train for five 
years. He still spoke the Icelandic lan- 
guage more fluently than he spoke Eng- 
lish. At an age when a majority of young 
fellows are starting to college or to work, 
he was seeking admission to the public 
schools. A big boy, almost a grown man, 
he was placed in the fourth grade among 
children of ten. 

"[t was embarrassing," he admitted; 
"but I didn't mind much, for all I 
wanted was the chance to learn." 


In two years'he passed through four Catching 


grades, but he never got beyond the his 


seventh. At twenty he went to work. re 
> safely protect and gently medi- ` 
Christmas Cold cate the throat tissues. They 


“I now had to support myself,” he said 
simply. “But, besides that, I was eager 

quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the 


to get where I could learn about elec- 
tricity. I used to attend the First Baptist 

. : cough. Your whole throat is 
the Christmas shopping crowds, cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


Church. There I met a man, ten years or 
so my senior, who was manufacturing arc 
simply because they leave their "yo. Kinda: S fie ficos) 
wo inds: -DS icorice 
throats unprotected. and Menthol (orange box). 5c 


lamps, dynamos, and other electric ap- 
paratus. I applied to him for a position. 
Smith Brothers' cough drops Keep a box handy always. 
“The cheapest health insurance in the world." 
dollars a week. 
"*Very well,’ he said; ‘we’ll try to find 


"*How little vns think you can live 
that much money to pay you.' M | j H B RO i = 
“I started to work winding armatures TH BROTHERS 
\ s — 


on, in the city of Chicago?’ he asked me. 
in his shop. At last I was learning some- CO U G H D RO P S ( G 


Many folks—even careful, fully- 
dressed ones— pick up colds in 


“T said I thought I could live on four 
thing at first-hand about electrical ap- 
aratus. It was more than a year before 
pen my first raise, and in the meanwhile 
I lived wholly on my four dollars a week." 
Thordarson was no longer with his 
sister. He was paying his own way. How 
does a young man live in a big city on four 
dollars a week? I was curious to know. 
“There’s nothing remarkable about it,” 
he told me, smiling. "When you haven't 
much, you learn how to make what you 
have go a long way. For one thing, you 


don't buy useless articles. 
“I managed by finding where my pennies 


eA sluggish body slows down 
the leaping mind 


would buy the most. I lodged in a pretty 
poor place on the West Side. If I remem- 
ber correctly, I paid two dollars a week for 
my room and breakfasts. I walked to 
work. That left me one dollar each week 
for other meals, which consisted of stuff 
bought mostly at bakeries. One dollar 
remained. With that I bought books." 


I THINK this reveals the character of 
Chester Hjórtur Thordarson as does no 
other single fact in his career. Earning but 
four dollars a week, and nearly starving, 
he yet reserved one dollar out of his four 
forbooks. The needs of his active, inquisi- 
tive mind were too great to be denied. 

" After I had been working in my first 
position in Chicago two or three years, I 
was offered another place in St. Louis," he 
continued. “I do not know how they got 
track of me, but the offer came just at the 
time when street car companies were in- 
stalling electric motors to operate cars, 
and they wanted me to help in that work. 
I accepted the offer. 

" However, my health became impaired, 
and after a year or so I had to give up the 
new work and return to Chicago. By that 
time I knew a little something about 
electricity, motors, dynamos, and so on, 
and I had read a good many general and 
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specific books on science and in other 
fields. I now knew a great deal more about 
many things than Í knew when I left 
our farm in North Dakota. But one of 
the great things I knew was how little J 
knew. l was keenly conscious of having 
completed only the seventh grade in- 
school, whereas many of the men around 
me were graduates of high schools and 
colleges. i resolved to make up for my 
lack of schooling by harder work and 
closer application to study. 


“T HAD accumulated three hundred dol- 

lars. I meant to use it in some way 
to further my education, and I debated for 
some time whether I could get more out of 
it by studying at a school or by taking a 
trip. I decided in favor of a trip. 

“I went to the passenger o of the 
Santa Fé lines. The agent told me where 
I could go and what T could see, and he 
helped me make my plans. I bought a 
ticket good for ten thousand miles of 
travel. This was enough to take me to 
Mexico City in Old Mexico, up the Pacific 
Coast to San Francisco, and back across 
the mountains to Chicago, with many 
stops along the way, and time for side 
trips. 

“T had a balance of about seventy-five 
dollars for expenses, but I didn't want to 
carry all that money on my person, for 
fear I might lose it. So I went to Mr. 
John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois 
[rust and Savings Bank, and got two 
drafts for twenty-five dollars each. These 
I could cash in Mexico City and San 
Francisco respectively. Viewed in one 
light, my trip may have looked expensive 
and foolish. I remember that Mr. Mitch- 
ell said, as he handed me the checks: 

“*Young man, it won't do you much 
good to spend this much money in either 
city!’ 

" But he didn't know what my back- 
ground was, nor the spirit of inquiry that 
inspired me in setting out. I had a mar- 
velous time, and I came back with a wealth 
of new ideas and a greater breadth of view. 
It was like a whole high-school course, all 
taken in a few weeks. I was deeply im- 
pressed by many things I saw, such as the 
tropical forests and jungles in the neigh- 
borhood of Vera Cruz and Orizaba, which 
I visited. In Iceland and the Northern 
states, where I had always lived, I had 
never seen anything at all like this. 

“When I returned, I went to work for 
one of the electric light companies. There 
were two in Chicago at that time. They 
were soon merged, however, and I con- 
tinued working for the combined company. 
This proved to be my last experience 
working for somebody else. 

“I was twenty-seven years old and I 
had saved seventy-five dollars when I de- 
cided to go into business for myself. I 
gave up my job, got married, and started 
the business all at the same time—and all 
on the seventy-five dollars! I wouldn't 
advise anybody else to do the same; and I 
wouldn't advise against it. For me, this 
course turned out happily. I wouldn't 
change a thing, not even the times when 
business came terribly slowly, when we 
were nearly broke and failure seemed just 
around the corner. Such experiences are 
the stuff life is made of. I have noticed 
that in my experimental work, and in 


| my business too, I have often learned 


most when things failed to work just 
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as I had planned and hoped they would. 

“The seventy-five dollars I started 
with was all the outside money that ever 
went into the business. I incorporated 
later; but I never sold a dollar's worth of 
stock. 
of dollars. 

“From the start, I had no great difh- 
culty in managing my business. This, I 
think, was chiefly because I had learned 
economy in a hard school. I knew that if 
I spent no more than I could command, 
knew what I was about, and got value for 
all I spent, I could not go far wrong. 
Beyond that, there was hard work and 
what I call good deportment. 

"Good deportment includes a number 
of things, but briefly it means doing right 
by all che people with whom you deal. To 
illustrate some of its effects: At the time 
I went into business for myself I had been 
working for the Chicago Edison Company, 
which is the electric light and power com- 
pany of Chicago. On Market Street that 
company had a building, on the third 
floor of which was a repair department. 
Outside there was a big sign to the effect 
that dynamos and motors could be brought 
there for repair. 

“Now, I set up in business on the first 
floor of the same building, put up a sign 
exactly like that of the Edison people, and 
began doing the same kind of work. Yet, 
in spite of this, the purchasing agent of the 
company told me to order any materials I 
needed through him, and that the com- 
pany would carry my account. 

“Without this line of credit from my 
former employers, I could not have gone 
very far with my capital of seventy-five 
dollars. And the credit certainly would 
not have been forthcoming if I had not 
left the company under circumstances of 

mutual good will. I had earned my share 
of the good will by my deportment as an 
employee. It was not long afterward that 
the presidents of two of tke biggest elec- 
trical supply houses came to me, and said: 

** [f the Chicago Edison Company will 
trust you, we'll trust you too. Why don't 
you buy direct from us?’ 

“I did. But business came very slowly 
at first. Electricity was a much newer 
commercial factor then than now. 


NE of my occasional customers was 
the Chicago Telephone Company. 
From time to time they used to send me 
small jobs, such as winding the coils used 
in ringing telephone bells. 
* At that time, this company was doing 
a lot of experimental work, developing 
new processes, and so on. The telephone 
business wasn't coordinated then in one 
large company with a central clearing 
house for new discoveries, as it is to-day. 
Furthermore, there was plenty of compe- 
tition, and the engineers of the Chicago 
Telephone Company were naturally eager 
to keep secret any new devices which they 
developed. I was careful to coóperate with 


them, never letting any information of | 


data entrusted to me get out of my shop. 
Every now and then somebody at the 
telephone company would call me up. 

"* Have vou a copy of the specifications 
on such and such a job?' I would be asked. 
The questions always referred to work I 
had done for them at some time in the past. 

“T always replied that I had returned 
all my copies of the specifications to their 
engineers. This happened a number of 
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| times. 
| for me and said: 


' apparatus. 


JiPetersh 


“The Moe City 


Finally, the telephone people sent 


“*We've tried you out, and we think 
we can depend on you. Now we're going 
to give you some real business.' 

“They did. For three years they kept 
me very busy, and in that time I cleared 
eighteen thousand dollars. Again, the 
result was due first of all to good deport- 
ment." 

Thordarson’s business with the tele- 
phone company came to a sudden end 
when all of the kind of work he had been 
doing was concentrated with a parent 
company. Thereupon, the character of 
his business underwent a change. He 
entered new and larger fields, edi began 
definitely to invent and build electrical 
One class of customers he 
specially developed was the universities. 
There is hardly an important university 


| laboratory in the country that has not at 


some time bought some of his equipment 
for students’ experiments, or research 
work. 

“First and last," Mr. Thordarson said, 
“I met nearly all of the physicists in the 
country who are connected with uni- 
versities. The fact is, my real education 
began with them. By ka with them, 
asking pienine and getting their point 
of view, I picked up more valuable infor- 
mation than I wouid have been likely to 
acquire in their classrooms.” 


HROUGH his work for the universities 
Mr. Thordarson got the opportunity 
for his first great distinction. It was at the 
time of the St. Louis World’s Fair, in 1904. 
The order came from Purdue University. 
The equipment required was a million- 
volt 25-cycle transformer, to be exhibited 
at the fair and later used for experimental 
purposes at the university. Nobody had 
ever built a transformer with a capacity 
for anything like so high a voltage. The 


details of the design were extremely com- 
plicated. The transformer prove 


to be 
one of the marvels of the show; and the 
building of it illustrated one phase of what 


' Mr. Thordarson calls good deportment: 
| the extreme care used in doing good work. 


The time allowed for building the trans- 


| former was very limited—only twenty- 


eight days. It was necessary, therefore, 
to wind the coils and ship them to St. 
Louis without testing them. Anyhow, 
Thordarson had no facilities at his plant 
then for conducting a proper test. “Yet” — 
I find this report in an account of the 
apparatus published in a British scientific 
journal—"'not a single serious breakdown 
occurred." 

Thordarson was awarded a gold medal 
at the Fair. He built another million-volt 
transformer for the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, at San Francisco, 
eleven years later. And this time it was 
a much more difficult job than at first, and 
important scientific facts were established. 
Again, he was awarded a gold medal. 

"]t took us only thirty-one days to 
build the second million-volt trans- 
former," Mr. Thordarson said; “but we 
spent over a year and a half designing and 
building special machinery with which to 
construct it. For instance, we needed a 
machine that would make paper strips, or 
ribbons, and wind them on coils between 
conductor wires in such a way that the 
paper overlapped to the extent of just 
seven one-thousandths part of an inch 
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beyond the edges of the conductors. The 
finished coils were over four feet in 
diameter, so some accuracy was called for 
in the machine we designed and built to do 
this work. 


“WE ALSO had to design a special 
building and set-up for the finished 
transformer at the Exposition grounds. 
The building was shaped something like 
a Zeppelin hangar, or an old-fashioned 
wooden covered bridge, being high and 
open at both ends. 

“We didn’t dare to use any nails in 
this building, for fear of fire, but we did 
use iron bolts on the outside to hold the 
frame together. These bolts were care- 
fully placed parallel with the high-tension 
wires inside the building. The electrical 
field created by the tremendous voltage 
was so powerful that these bolts, even 
though they were eighteen to twenty feet 
from the wires, became highly charged. 
On dry days you tould stand outside the 
building and draw a heavy spark from one 
of them through your knuckles. 

"Over four hundred miles of copper, 
aluminum, and paper ribbon were used in 
building the coils and the insulating tube. 
The assembled transformer sat in a con- 
crete pit and was covered with two hun- 
dred and twenty-five barrels of mineral 
seal oil. That is quite a lot of oil! 

“But the really interesting events for 
most people were the evening displa 
We had a network of wires fut ended 
about thirty-five feet above the ground 
outside of the building, and we used to 
charge this every evening with rhe extraor- 
dinarily high voltage at 25 cycles. There 
was a foto gap connected with the wires, 
and when we wanted to we could dis- 
charge the current through this into the 
ground. 

“During such a discharge, the current 
leaped in a brilliant arc four or five feet 
long, and roared with a sound like thun- 
der, that could be heard at a great dis- 
tance. When we weren't discharging to 
the ground but were charging the wires, 
they made a beautiful display, with lumi- 
nous coronas around each wire and bright 
discharges of current at every corner and 
dead end. 

"People could stand under the wires 
and get some peculiar sensations. If you 
held your hand above your head, for 
instance, there was a bright discharge 
from your finger tips. You could draw a 
heavy spark from your neighbor. Any 
object of metal on your person was likely 
to feel very uncomfortable. 


“This transformer was built for re- | 


search purposes, primarily to test the 
practicability of sending great quantities 
of electrical energy: at high voltage over 
long distances." Mr. Thordarson smiled. 
"You see," he said, "we were merely 
asking Nature a few more questions!" 

He has asked many such questions in 
the course of the past twenty-five vears 
and he has secured many significant re- 
plies. He has taken out patents on such 
things as long-distance radio transmitting 
apparatus, ignition coils for automobiles, 
large- and small-capacitv transformers, 
the machines in his own factory on which 
these and many other types of equipment 
are made, and so on. 

“There is one field," he remarked, ‘ 
which we are literally just at the br 
ning; and it is surely going to become very 
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| were heavier than air. 
the country around about, they killed 


important. This is what is known as 
precipitation by means of an electric 
current. 

“For instance, a copper company in 
the West used to expel poisonous gases 
through their smokestacks. These gases 
Settling down on 


growing vegetation. This menace became 
so serious that local farmers and truck 
gardeners finally appealed to the courts, 
and the company was compelled to do 
something to avoid spreading the poisonous 
fumes. 

“The problem was turned over to us. 
We ran a wire down each stack and passed 
a considerable current through it. If you 
have ever held your hand in the imme- 
diate field of a high electric current, you 
probably have noticed a peculiar sensa- 
tion. 

“The energy in such a feld has the ca- 
pacity of 'precipitating' certain solids in 
gases. The electric wirts in the stacks 
of the copper company successfully ‘pre- 
cipitated' the poisonous substances, so 
that they no longer escaped to damage the 
farmers' crops; furthermore, the materials 
thus taken out of the air were recovered 
and marketed! 

“There is little doubt that this elec- 
trical process opens up a whole new field 
of possibilities to industries of many 
kinds.” 

Chester Thordarson finished only the 
seventh grade in school, yet he is a highly- 
educated man, simply because his mind 
has always been open and he has been 
eager to learn from every person or event 
that could teach him—university pro- 
fessors, travel, his own experiments, and 
books. 

And that is why to-day he has a secure 

lace in the little group of men at the 
bead of the scientifc procession in this 
country. 
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| imaginable. 
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Scattergood 
Branches Out 


(Continued from page 31) 


caucus would stick to Scattergood until, 
as they expressed it, the last dog was 
hung. He knew them, and the number of 
them—but they were not a majority. 
However, he did not solicit a vote, did 
not take measures to bring into his camp 
any of the doubtful. 
is friends campaigned for him; but 

without his leadership their headway was 
not such as to encourage them. There was 
shaking of heads and a sort of go-down- 
with-the-old-ship attitude—and bewilder- 
ment. What ailed Scattergood Baines? 
Had his enemies guessed rightly, and was 
the old man beyond his time of useful- 
ness? They wondered. 

It was four days before the caucus when 
Johnny reported the purchase of Bill 

rown’s boarding-houses—houses in which 
were maintained employees of the Crane 
and Keith mills. Scattergood made no 
comment except to say, “Much obleeged.” 

And he continued to sit and watch his 
town. He watched little Abel Streater 
darting about, singing of the prowess of 
Clint Stiffler; he watched the post office as 
it grew noisy in argument over the pos- 
sible outcome of a fight between Clint and 
Deke. And he watched Clint and Deke, 
whose attitude toward each other had 
become one of cold avoidance. It was ap- 

arent to everybody that trouble was 
beeen It was patent that it was only a 
matter of time before the young giants 
clashed. Public opinion, a popular de- 
mand, was driving them to battle. 


“T EMME see,” said Scattergood to 

Johnny. “Bill Brown charged them 
men five dollars a week for their keep, 
didn’t he; and the wimmin four?” 

“Those were the rates." 

“Um. I hear Crane and Keith got a 
couple big contracts and is rushin’ things.” 

“They re crowding the mill. Got to 
make deliveries.” 

“Seems as though. Um... . Say, 

ohnny, Thursday night git notices posted 
in both them boardin’-houses that rates is 
raised.” 

Johnny lifted his head. “How much?" 
he asked. 

“Ten dollars for men and eight for 
wimmin,” said Scattergood. ‘‘Seems like 
the’ hain’t much profit.” 

“But didn’t Crane and Keith have a 
contract with Bill Brown?” 

* Calc'late they done so,” said Scatter- 
good. “But they hain't got nary contract 


| with me!" 


For the first time in a month Johnny 
permitted himself to grin. 

“Seems like we might have a better 
show,” said Scattergood, “‘if Crane wa'n't 
here to direct things Friday." 

“But he'll be here,” said Johnny. 

* Mebbe;" said Scattergood. **Üm.... 
Seems like, Bill Brown never thought to 
tell Crane he'd sold out.” 

Johnny slapped his thigh. “And I 
thought—" he commenced, but shut his 
lips tightly as Scattergood turned upon 
him a shrewd and san ERN eye. 

“Got a list of them we kin depend 


“I wish we had 
more men like hint 


"I'vE given him two promotions in 
the last year and he’s made good 
each time. 

“I always feel safe in moving him up 
because I know that he's preparing 
himself to handle bigger work. 

“The International Correspondence 
Schools keep me advised of the prog- 
ress he is making and I've encouraged 
him to keep on. His spare-time study- 
ing certainly has made him a valuable 
man to this firm." 


Why don't you study and get ready for promotion 
too? We'll be glad to help you if you will only 
make the start. And the way to do that is easy. 

Choose the work you like best in the coupon be- 
low; then mark and mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools today. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least, but it will bring you information 
that will help to start you_on a successful career, 
This is your opportunity. Don't let it slip by. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
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unting 


Nicholson Cost Acco! Railway Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secre! High School Subjects 

Spanish French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect | 

Electric Lighting Architects" Blueprintg 

Mechanica] Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman tectural Drafi 

] Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions tructural ineet 


Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer 


Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 


Metallurgy Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Eng O Radio Mathematics 
NaMe.. sssesesesseeeesesressereaseen: T1 
Street 
[oio ee Btate........... - 5 
Occupation...... 


u reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
Hed, Correspondence Schools Canadien Limited, Montreal 


PREPARE FOR AN 


—thru the oniy school operated asa 


department of a large art organiza-. 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the ‘‘Meyer Both Way'' earn ashigh 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 


viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your instruction is 
based upon our everyday ri- 


ence in meeting the art needs of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St., (Dept. 15), Chicago, IIL 
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Wide-Open Field 


Where You CanTriple 
Your Income 


Real Estate, 
and everything else you can think 


While Insurance, 


of, are swamped with com petition, 
the field of FIRE PROTECTION 
has remained virtually undiscov- 
ered—practically untouched. There 
are small fortunes in this fast 
growing business for men who 
enter now. .lifetime jobs, paying 
$90, $100 and up to $250 a week, 
yours, now, almost for the asking. 


START AT ONCE 


No Experience Required 


OTHING is more widelv needed in America than 
fire-fighting devices. Our national fire loss is $1,000 a 
minute—think of it—over $550,000,000 a year! 

We make the most effective fire-fighting devices ever 
known. FYR-FYTERS shoot an amazing new chemical 

. harmless and stainless . . . that multiples itself 
hundreds of times and snuffs out fre like a gigantic wet 
blanket. Fyr-Fyters are approved by the Underwriters 
Laboratories. Our business is ten years old ... the 
world-leader in this field . . . now growing faster than 
evcr. 

Ford, Packard, Firestone, General Morors, Standard 
Oil and hundreds of similar concerns have already turned 
to this new way to fight fre. Last vear our representatives 
sold millions of dollars’ worth of Fyr-Fyters. 


Represent Us—Full or Part Time 


The field is wide-open. 
and practically no competition. 


You have millions of prospect 
Only 5^, of the mar- 


ket has been supplied. Everybody fears fire. Millions 
want this protection . . . factories, stores, homes, farms. 
schools, hotels, etc., etc. . . . countless new buildings. 
autos, trucks, garages. 

Fyr-Fyvters make amazing demonstration in 2 minutes 


and sell fast. Every property owner instantly recognizes 
the need for Fyr-Fyters. One customer often buys 50 to 
100 at one time! 

One city block is capable of sales running into thou- 
sands of dollars. Viles made a $1,700 sale. Brady took a 
$4,200 order. Homes or farms, alone, can pay you $4,000 
a year. 


Anyone can sell Fyr-Fyters. We start vou... full 
time or part time. You need no capital for stock. We 
gi e you a detailed plan to follow that has doubled and 
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days. 
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. mail it now! 
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on in the caucus?” asked the old man. 
“Of course." 
** W-al, if you was to happen to see any 
of 'em, tell 'em to set still. Jest that, 
Johnny. To set, and set, and keep on 


settin'—no matter what happens!” 


Al. seven o’clock on the morning of 
Friday Mr. Crane was awakened by 
a summons to the telephone. He listened, 
uttered language, rushed for his motor- 
car, and headed out of town in the direc- 
tion of Higgins Bridge. 

Thus, without notice given, the forces 
opposed to Scattergood Baines were left 
without a leader—and Mr. Crane, arrived 
at his destination, found himself with his 
hands full. They were very full. The crew 
of his Higgins Bridge mills had gone on 
strike. 

This was especially unfortunate, be- 
cause the political manipulator of the 
power companies was also absent from 
Coldriver. His work had been done, and 
it was the policy of his employers to 
withdraw him on the day of actual action, 
leaving the management of affairs to 
others not connected with them. They 
were astute, and, no matter how soiled 
their hands actually were, it was their 
intention to keep them looking as clean as 
circumstances would permit. And so a 
leaderless majority went to battle. 

The caucus went into session at nine- 
thirty, and Johnny Bones, counting noses, 
saw certain defeat. However, his con- 
fidence in Scattergood had been some- 
what restored. Just how this had come 
about he did not know, nor what it was 
Scattergood had in mind. He had obeyed 
orders, and now he was obeying orders 
again, for he took his station at the win- 
dow, awaiting an event. 

The caucus organized, preliminaries 
were completed, and the real business of 
the day commenced. Nominating speeches 
were brief. The name of Jim Wanger was 
placed before the meeting; the name of 
Scattergood’s candidate, Tom Noble, was 
offered. The chairman announced that 
nominations were closed. 


AN D Johnny Bones waved his hand at 
little Abel Streater, who stood in the 
street below. Abel uttered a shrill whistle, 
whereupon two large young men ap- 
peared from different directions, and met. 
Abel, hatless, breathless, rushed up the 
stairway to the town hall and burst into 
the crowded room. 

"They're at it," he shouted in an ex- 
cited treble. "They're fightin’ and clawin'! 
Clint and Deke's fightin’ fit to kill! Jest 
around the corner. 

Heads turned, men got to their feet. 

“Ye never see sich a fight!" cried Abel, 
and disappeared down the stairs. 

A man near the door followed, another 
followed him. Presently there was a 
stampede. The much-advertised fight 
between the young giants was on, and no 
man in Coldriver cared to live out the 
rest of his life in consciousness that he had 
missed that spectacle. The chairman at- 
tempted to stem the tide, but at best 
only half the men in the hall listened, 
and remained in their seats. Unosten- 
t: itiously two verv large voung men took 
their places beside the door, which they 
closed. 

“Go on with the votin’,” 
good placidly. 


said Scatter- 


There was protest, a bellowing, a rush 
to the door by half a dozen, who were 
turned back by the sturdy two... . 
The chairman was calling the roll and the 
voting was on. 

Below in the street went forward a fist 
fight to be sung for years by local min- 
strels. Inside a panting, big-eyed circle of 
spectators, Clint strove to overcome Deke, 
and Deke put forward his great strength 
to thrash his rival. No man’s hand was 
raised to part them. 

In the hall above, the chairman’s voice 
went on with the calling of the roll; he was 
in the D’s, now as far as M, now to Q. 
Still Johnny Bones, at the window, saw 
the fight in progress, heard the excited 
shouts of the spectators. The chairman 
was at U. He finished the alphabet. There 
was a silence, broken by protests, by 
scufflings, before the announcement of the 
result. Scattergood sat unperturbed in 
his chair at the side, peel! against the 
wall. The chairman cleared his throat. 

“The vote stands," he announced, “‘for 
Tom Noble, thirty-six; for Jim W anger, 
eleven; and Tom Noble gits the nomi- 
nation.’ 


CATTERGOOD eased his feet to the 

floor and nodded to the two big young 
men at the door. He nodded to Tahons: 
who leaned out of the window and whistled. 
That whistle acted like magic below, for 
the two battling giants ceased to battle. 
Clint, who was on top at the moment, got 
up and helped Deke to his feet. They 
grinned cheerfully. 

“W-al, folks,” said Clint, a bit breath- 
lessly, "that'll be about all for to-day.” 
And to the astonishment of the populace, 
they walked arm in arm through the gap- 
ing circle to the corner drug store, where, 
side by side, they refreshed themselves 
with sarsaparilla pop! 

A wild-eyed man rushed up to the 
spectators. 

“We been done!” he bellowed. “The 
votin’s over, and Noble got it. We been 
done!" 

And then—then Coldriver laughed. 
Those in that crowd, whatever had been 
their desires before the event, held their 
sides and laughed at the discomfited 
members of that caucus. They roared and 
bellowed and shouted Scattergood's name. 

. And a newspaper man from the 
Capitol ran madly for the nearest tele- 
phone. 

Once more Scattergood Baines had 
won—and in a fashion to set the whole 
state to jeering his crestfallen opponents. 
In genuine Scattergood Baines manner he 
had seized upon victory. But Scatter- 
good was not content, for as Johnny 
shook his hand in congratulation he 
waggled his head. 

** Hain't quite finished yit," he said. 
“No use gittin’ all het up like this 'thout 
makin' a profit some "eres. I calc'late to 
git paid for my time.’ 

“Paid! Aren't you paid enough?’ 

“Nothin’ visible to deposit in ae 
bank,” said Scattergood. “Im kind of 
expectin’ to hear from Crane.” 

And he did. Mr. Crane drove furiously 
into town, stopped his car with a howling 
of brakes before Scattergood's store, and 
lear ^ed to the sidewalk. 

“Baines!” he said furiously. “What’s 
this? What are you up to, anyhow? 
Suy. 
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“Kind of felt a call to meddle with 
politics, didn't ye?" Scattergood asked 
solicitously. 

“That’s neither here nor there. You've 
sneaked into my town and bought the 
boarding-houses where my help live—and 
doubled their board. I got a strike on my 
hands. They won't stand for it!” 

“Um. Dunno's I blame 'em, Crane. 
... Did ve feel, somehow, ye was 
specially fitted for politics?" 

“T want to know what you're going to 
do about it?" Crane demanded. 

'" Nothin'," said Scattergood. “I jest 
got an idea I was fitted for boardin’- 
house keepin'—same as you did about 
politics. Calc’late to do perty well.” 

Crane gritted his teeth. “Baines,” he 
said desperately, “we got to settle this. 
I can't have a strike at this time!" 

"Now, hain't that too bad!" said 
Scattergood. ''Maybe if you'd stayed 
home and looked after business, it wouldn't 
ever of happened." 

“What’s your proposition?" demand«d 
Crane. 

“Dunno’s I got one. I’m content," re- 
plied Scattergood.- 

“TIl buy those boarding-houses."' 

"Seems as though you ought to ’a’ 
owned 'em all along. No: I calc'late they 
hain't for sale.” 

“But, Baines, I tell you something's 
got to be done! I've contracts to fulfill. 
A strike now—” 

“So I heard tell,” said Scattergood. 
“Lemme see, you up and caused me con- 
sid'able worry and annoyance. I hain't 
got time to fool around with sich doin's. 
And my time's wuth money. Lemme see. 
If I make them rates stick, I'll git a good 
profit out of them boardin'-houses. Five 
dollars raise fer men, and four for wimmin. 
Total raise comes to about thutty thou- 
sand a vear, don't it?" 

Mr. Crane's cheeks became more ashen 
than before. 

* But I hain't no hawg," said Scatter- 
good. “You jest gimme your check for 
what I paid for them places—and ten 
thousand to boot—and we'll call it a day.” 
He raised his hand as Crane commenced 
to protest. 

“That’s my fust and last word. You 
come meddlin', and you got to pay for it. 
I don't tolerate meddlin'. Failin' that, 
I'll close both them houses, and your help 
won't have no place to eat or sleep. And 
if you kin build, and git started agin in 
ninety days, then I kind of miss my guess. 

Um. Seems like ten thousand's 
perty moderate, Crane." 

Mr. Crane drew out his check book. 


CATTERGOOD drove home. And in 
\7 the buggy beside him was Abel Streater. 
They alighted at the barn and walked 
to the kitchen door, in which Scatter- 
good stood while he addressed Mandy, his 
wife. 

“This here's Abel,” he said. “An 
orphant and all. I jest got him a job as 
page up to the Statehouse, but if vou 
hain't got no objections, he'll kind of live 
here what times he hain't bein’ a public 
servant. Eh? How ve feel about it, 
Mandy?" 

Mandy scrutinized the lad briefly. 

“Huh,” she said. ‘Supper hain’t for an 
hour. Don't calc'late ve kin wait, Abel. 
Jest help yourself to them doughnuts!” 
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a permanently beautiful result. 
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What Would the Boss Do if You Quit? 


(Continued from page 57) 


are a substantial part of the millions in 
his vaults. 

At fifteen he was enrolled in Woodbury 
Academy, which would correspond roughly 
to one of our modern high schools. For 
economy, he lived at home and walked 
the three miles to and from school. 

Between sessions of the academy Tom 
Preston taught school. He was able to do 
this because of the custom of starting the 
country school term in early August. 

"Even the one-room school of the 
country was a subscription school," Mr. 
Preston explained. “The parents of each 
pupil were supposed to pay the teacher 
one dollar a month, and the schools 
averaged from thirty to forty pupils. It 
was up to the teacher to collect his own 
salary as best he could.” 

But board was cheap. While teaching, 
Preston lived at a nearby farmhouse for 
four dollars a month. And he was a good 
collector. At seventeen, when graduated 
from Woodbury Academy, he had one 
hundred dollars, an unheard-of fortune for 
a youth of those parts and times. On that 
capital, after a talk with his father, he 
decided to begin the study of law. 


UT you will recall that I've mentioned 

a twist of fate. We have all experienced 
them, unobtrusive details of living which 
unexpectedly become life itself, overturn- 
ing the best laid plans. One of these de- 
tails crept slyly into young Preston's plans 
to be a lawyer. 

Houston and Jones was a leading law 
firm of Woodbury, and as compensation 
for acting as clerk they gave Preston per- 
mission to read law in their office. This 
happened to be located in the rear of the 
Bank of Woodbury. It also happened 
that Major Jones, junior member of the 
law firm, was the president of the bank. 

For a number of months, Preston read 
law, walking from the farm every morning 
and back home in the evening. He car- 
ried his lunch and had no board to pay at 
home. But nevertheless his one hundred 
dollars capital began to slip away from 
him. There were books to be bought 
occasionally, personal necessities, clothes. 
Skimp as he would, the dollars kept going 
out. At the end of a year he was down to 
his last dollar. 

“Father had his hands full," Mr. Pres- 
ton explained here. ‘‘He and Mother 
were doing all they could in providing me 
with free lodging and board. My am- 
bition was to go to college, but I was no 
nearer to it than when I had started. I 
concluded that I'd better get to work at a 
job or I'd never become a lawyer." 

And there, right in the adjoining room 
from the law office, was the bank. The 
bov held eager consultation with Major 
Jones. The outcome was that at the next 
session of the bank's board of directors, 
the major proposed the name of Tom 
Preston for employment in the bank as a 
clerk. 

"He won't be worth anything to the 
bank," one director insisted. ; 

“Well, hire him for nothing, then,” the 
major urged. “Later on, he might be 
worth something." 


Finally, . without enthusiasm, they 
agreed to let the youngster work for noth- 
ing, if he wanted to work that badly. 

Ar. Preston laughed as he related this. 
The major had battled so valorously to 
get him the n that there was nothing for 
him to do but accept it. Yet it was a 
jump out of the frying pan into the fire. 
The bank work meant that he had to give 
up clerking in the law office and the 
piace E SER law. More than ever 

e would require presentable clothes—and 
his salary was still nothing a month. 

He told himself that surely, in a few 
weeks, the directors would consider him 
worth something, and pay him a few 
dollars. But the weeks becam months. 
Finally, with eighteen months of no pay 
behind him—twelve in the law office and 
six in the bank— Preston decided to leave 
Woodbury. He was too well known there 
as a nothing-a-week man. 


FORTY miles distant was the larger town 
of Tullahoma and the Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank. The cashier of the Traders’ 
National once had lived in Woodbury and 
paid occasional visits to the town. Pres- 
ton caught him on one of these visits. He 
needed a clerk. Preston was hired at 
twenty-five dollars a month. 

“First off, that twenty-five dollars a 
month seemed stupendous pay. But I 
soon found it was a fie less than that. The 
cheapest board and lodging that I could 
get cost fifteen dollars a month. The 
other ten dollars barely covered the neces- 
sities I had to have in my position. 

“There are two ways of earning more 
money—by doing more work, or by doing 
better work. I tried both. The local 
freight office of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway needed a 
night clerk, from six-thirty until ten 
o'clock every evening. I got the position 
for ten dollars a month. At the bank I 
gave the best I had in me. I never mur- 
mured at overtime; I did things I wasn't 
asked to do. I knew my work was well 
done. Finally, I went to the cashier. 

“I’m worth more than twenty-five dol- 
lars a month,” I insisted. “I think I’m 
worth thirty-five.” 

“Perhaps you are,’ he granted; ‘but 
clerks in this town are to be had for 
twenty-five dollars, just as socks are to be 
had for twenty-five cents. You wouldn't 
think of paying more than the market 
value for socks, or for a hat or a pair of 
shoes. The bank can’t afford to pay more 
than the market value for its clerk.’ 

**But I must earn more,’ I argued. 

“Then, he advised, ‘get out of the 
clerk class.’ 

“It was some years before I saw how 
much that advice was worth! Put it this 
way: It’s the job you fill rather than the 
hours you work at it that determines 
earning power. To get out of the low- 
wage class you must get out of the low- 
wage classification. Better work is really 
bigger work. 

“ But it is hard to make young fellows 
see this," Preston on. “Some never do. 
They go through life under the firm con- 
viction that they have been given a ‘raw 
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deal' and held down by those above. Not 
so long ago I was talking with a book- 
keeper, an excellent bookkeeper. He had 
been keeping books for thirty-five years, 
and. claimed he never had been given a 
chance to show he could do anything 
bigger. 

“Have you ever tried,’ I asked, ‘to do 
anything bigger? 

‘‘Nobody ever asked me to try,’ he 
said. 

“Nobody ever will ask him to try until 
he has done something to arouse faith in 
his capabilities beyond those of keeping 
books. 

“So, though I was a good clerk in the 
bank, I was still a clerk. There was noth- 
ing unique in that fact. Any number of 
fairly intelligent, fairly industrious youn 
men could step in and do my work. 
could quit on the morrow, and the bank 
would go merrily along without me merely 
by putting another clerk in my place. 

“Have you ever asked yourself, ‘How 
badly would the boss miss me if I quit? 
Would it cause him to lose any sleep?’ An 
honest answer to that question is a pretty 
good check against the size of your salary. 


*T^VENINGS, between trains, passen- 
gers from other parts often loitered 
about the railroad station. I began ques- 
tioning them about work in other towns. 
Almost a year went by, and nothing had 
turned up that looked like an opportunity. 
Then, one nightin the waiting-room, I spied 
a friend, a former Woodbury man who had 
moved to Chattanooga. He mentioned a 
little bank in South Chattanooga that he 
had heard was in need of a messenger. 

* A messenger is less than a clerk, and 
stepping down in order to climb higher 
may seem a strange proceeding. But I 
decided to go after that messenger job. 
A growing city means growing business 
and a ‘growing’ outlook. It has formed 
the habit of looking ahead, of expecting 
progress. It is a promotion atmosphere. 

“T had no idea what my pav would be 
when I went to the South Chattanooga 
bank as messenger. The opportunity 
described by my friend, and his enthu- 
siasm about the city, made the matter of 
pay a secondary consideration. And, 
oddly, when I received eight dollars a 
week as a messenger instead of the six 
dollars I was getting as a clerk, the in- 
crease did not seem nearly so important 
as it might have seemed a month before. 
I was looking far bevond the present to 
the possibilities ahead. For the first time 
I was finding more in my work than the 
dollars it returned. 

“ However, the determination to be a 
lawyer still persisted, and I'd probably 
be a lawver to-day if certain Chattanooga 
folks had had more confidence in me at 
the start as a banker. As it was, I took a 
leaf out of ‘Andy’ Jackson's book." 

“How was that?" I asked. 

" When Andrew Jackson was first men- 
tioned for President by his friends he 
laughed heartily at the notion. But when 
others laughed at it, Jackson changed his 
mind and concluded to show them. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Preston, “some- 
thing of the same sort made me a banker. 
I was literally laughed into it. 

“Tt began in a big Chattanooga bank 
where one of the assistants to the cashier 
was something of a wit. Our little bank in 
the suburbs was too unimportant to be a 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


“You didn't come 
a day too soon” 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
in ume. Go to him at least twice a 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 


Á out of 5 


see him too late 


Don't let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 


A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 


nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 


night and morning with Forhan's for the Gums. 
The entire family should brush with Forhan's. It's 


a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 


You can't begin using Forhan's too soon. Delay 


may exact a heavy toll. It's unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan's today. 
All druggists: 35c and 60c in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. $. - - - Forhan Company, New York 


thans 


FOR THE GUMS 


IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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No other 
portable typewriter 
has all these modern 


features 


Standard four-row keyboard — 
the same as all office typewriters 
— no shifting for figures. 


Visible writing — you can see 
what you are writing without 
raising your head an inch. 


Full width carriage— takes a No. 
10 envelope — just like any office 
typewriter, 


Self-spacing carriage return — 
right out where you want it for 


quick action. 


Adjustable paper guide—you can 
insert each sheet in exactly the 


same place, so that margins 
always remain uniform. 

Platen knobs— on both ends of 
carriage. 

Automatic ribbon reverse — and 
twelve-yard, two-color ribbon. 
Variable line-spacer — no other 
portable has one, 

Stencilling device — Corona is 


noted for its clean stencil cutting 


Shift key — on both sides of key- 


board 


Type-bar action exactly the 


same principle as that emploved 


on all the best office machines. 


release — vou 


Double 
can release w 


carriage 
th either han 


Both back spacer and 


release 


margin 


on the keyboard 


Models 


and Price 


standard ke 


The price of th 

board Corona is $60 with cas 
Other models 
Special keyt 
ill forcig 


at $50 and $55. 


avallable for 


nical writi 
used typewriters as part payment 


= 


NA 


Tue poy who grows up without a Corona 
is missing something out of life. Give 
your boy a Corona this Christmas — see 
how quickly he learns to express himself 
clearly, concisely, on paper. 

For Coronatyping helps him to think; 
it quickens his imagination; it stimulates 
his interest in writing; and especially, if 
he is away at school, it inspires more 
letters back home. Try it and see! 

And make sure that you get Corona. 
The latest model is like the standard office 
typewriters in everything but price and 
weight. It is the most popular " personal” 
typewriter in the world. [thas over 700,000 
owners, more than all other makes of 
portables combined. 

Look for "Corona" in your phone 
book; you'll find there a dealer who will 
gladly bring this latest model Corona right 
to your home or office for examination. 
Phone him — or, if you prefer, just mail 


the coupon below. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


ales oce 1 principal cities of the world 


Established 1903 
Also manufacturers of the 
L C smith Typewriter, the ball-bearing offi machin 
L € Smitl y 731 East 
Corona MEM Washington St 
Dvpewriters Inc Syracuse, N.Y 
Send me latest information about Coron 
What allowance would you make on mv 
Ivpewriter 
} Mo Seria! No. 
Nar 
JUNE S. eei iere I eet ar LABS 


member of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, so each morning the messenger had 
to go into the city—a trip of about two 
miles—make a round of the various banks 
and offices there, and collect in person all 
the checks, drafts and other matter 
destined for South Chattanooga. I was 
just a little runt of a fellow, quite puffed 
up with my own importance, and some 
mornings I would be loaded down like a 
pack mule. 

"'Anything going South? the wit 
bawled out one day as I made my appear- 
ance at the door of his bank. "Packa es, 
boxes, egg crates—right this way. The 
pony express is about to leave.' 

“The whole force took up the laugh, 
and in my confusion I looked funnier than 
before. From then on ‘Anything going 
South?’ became one of my regular saluta- 
tions, always followed by laughter. 

" Youngster-like, in my earnestness I 
felt this was a reflection upon my bank. 
Out in our part of town we thought it 
quite wonderful. 

**'Just you wait,’ I'd tell them at the 
big banks. 'Some day we're going to be 
bigger than any of you.’ 

"But the most serious blow to my 
pride, and this time to my personal pride, 
was yet to come. The cashier was the 
manager of the bank, and under him was 
one assistant and myself. The three of 
us made up the whole force. After a few 
months, when the assistant resigned, I 
was moved up to his place, which com- 
bined the duties of teller, bookkeeper, 
and general utility man. A year and a 
half later, the cashier died and no young 
man in Chattanooga had a bigger chest 
measurement than I when the directors 
elected me to the position. I wasn't yet 
twenty-two. Yet I was managing.a bank! 
True, the bank had only $10,000 capital, 
about $50,000 in deposits and a pay roll 
totaling $150 a month, but I wrote home 
about that promotion. 

“Then the jolt came. The town passed 
its judgment on me as a bank manager. 
Within two months, half of the deposits 
were withdrawn from the bank—and folks 
were still drawing out!" 

Mr. Preston paused. I saw his lips 
tighten. He didn't smile when he con- 
tinued: 


*T TP TO that time I had had an idea that 

show cases and some merchandise to 
sell made a store; that machinery and a 
product made a manufacturing plant; 
that an imposing building, a strong vault, 


| and a barrel of money made a bank. Those 
| two months taught me I was wrong. The 


bank in its material aspects was the same. 
The directors were the same. The only 
thing changed was the cashier-manager; 
yet that detail represented the difference 
between $50,000 in deposits and a grow- 
ing bank, and $25,000 in deposits and a 
failing bank. There was no dodging the 
fact that I was the cause of the trouble. 
It wasn’t a case of how much I thought of 
myself, but how much others thought of 
me. I didn’t have their faith. 

“I hadn't been cashier of the bank a day 
before a depositor gave me an inkling of 
this. He was a blunt-spoken man; careful 
about his money. 

“Where is the cashier?’ he asked. 

“T told him that I was the cashier. 

“His jaw dropped. ‘Do you mean to 


| tell me,’ he demanded, ‘that you, a mere 


What Would the Boss Do if You Quit? by SHERMAN GwINN 


boy, are going to try to run this bank?” 

“That’s what I was elected to do,’ I 
said confidently. 

“He hesitated, looked at me in doubt, 
then suddenly turned and wrote a check 
in his favor for the entire amount he had to 
his credit. 'Figure on needing this, he 
remarked, ‘while I can get it.’ And he 
went out, wiped off the books.” 

As the word spread that young Preston 
was the new manager over at the bank, 
more depositors came with their pass 
books. They didn't say much, but when 
they drew out their entire balance down 
to the last penny it was easy enough to 
guess why they had come. They didn't 
start any ‘run,’ but, just the same, they 
came steadily, day after day, and drew 
out their money. Nights Preston would 
lay awake trying to figure out what to do. 
The bank wouldn't last long, he saw, 
unless he did something. 

“In two months,” Mr. Preston re- 
sumed, ‘‘our deposits were down to 
twenty-five thousand dollars and still 
dwindling. The directors were stunned 
by the turn of events, and doing nothing 
to check it. I went to the president. 

“‘See here,’ I said, ‘you have money 
invested in this bank. That shows you 
believe in it. Why not go out and tell 
your friends that you believe in it? And 
tell them why!’ 


*rTHE directors were business men and 

professional men of good repute and 
standing in the community. I went to 
each in turn and urged him to see his 
friends. At the same time I got busy, 
went in person to storekeepers, home 
owners, and others who had money. I 
tried to make them see that the bank was 
their bank, established to do them serv- 
ice, and that it would be just as strong as 
they saw fit to make it. 

"Withdrawals fell off; then, slowly, 
deposits began to be made again. We 
had an examining committee appointed. 
Its report showed the bank was sound, 
and that though the manager had changed 
its policies had not. The up-swing in 
deposits didn’t come svernishe by any 
means—it took months of hard work to 
get it started. But, once started, they 
climbed back to the $50,000 mark; went 
up to $100,000, and finally almost to 
$200,000. Then came the panic of 1893.” 

From one end of the nation to the 
other businesses began to fail. Men by 
the tens of thousands were out of work. 
Soup kitchens did duty to long hungry 
lines in the cities. Bank failures were 
frequent. Runs started everywhere, 
goaded on by necessity and fear. Almost 
alone at the little South Chattanooga 
bank, Preston fought that fear, fought for 
confidence. 

“This bank is your bank,” he kept in- 
sisting to the depositors. ''It is just as 
strong as you make it. There is only one 
thing that can wreck it and endanger 
your money; that is yourselves!" 

Two larger banks in Chattanooga failed 
simultaneously. Immediately the city 
was panic-stricken. Runs began on every 
bank. It was the last day of the month. 
Statements and reports of the bank's 
business and condition had to be filed on 
the morrow, and word came to Preston 
that his bookkeeper and sole assistant was 
sick! 

It was clear enough to him what was 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


Let production 
decide it 


When the purchase of an Add- 
ing-Calculating machine is un- 
der consideration, buyers in 
increasing numbers are saying 
"Let production decide it." 


'The problem of office ma- 
chines, as well as those of the 
factory, center about the pro- 


. duction of some kind of output. 


In caseof the office machines 
itis Letters, Invoices, Records, 
Duplications, Statistical State- 
ments— and all else in figuring 
and writing. 


Whether the cost of figure 
work in your office is high or 
low depends on the rate of pro- 
duction. 


The economic value of an 
Adding- Calculating machine is 


therefore logically determined 
by its performance as meas- 
ured by production. 


So when considering the pur- 
chase of a figuring machine go 
straight to the heart of the 
matter by insisting on a show- 
down in the form of a measured 
production test on your work. 


A decision based on that 
test leaves no room for doubt 
—no chance for disappoint- 
ment. 


At your request a Comptom- 
eter man will be glad to bring 
in his machine for a timed pro- 
duction test on some of your 
jeg work. If not in your 
'phone book under "Felt & 


Tarrant,” write us direct. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1700 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CONTROLLED KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it's not a Comptometer 
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SALESMAN suggested it to 
u 


He sa 


S. 
id that he had a story 
totellhistrade—and he wanted 
facts, local facts, to help him 
put it over. 
Briefly, the story he wanted 
to get over was something like 
this: 
«We're both interested, Mr. 
Dealer, inaboutthesamething. 
“That is: How much mer- 


For 


- -the first book 


chandise will your customers 
buy from you? 

“I'm interested in that be- 
cause I can't sell my product 
to you any faster than it moves 
out of your store. And how. 
fast it moves depends on how 
much your customers want it. 


*Now I'm going to show 
you why the people right here 
in town want our product— 
what we'redoingto make them 
want it—and therefore why 


you will find it casy to sell. 


**Foronething, it'sadvertised 
in The American Magazine. 


Here's our ad for this month. 


‘‘That means our product has 
behind it the greatest single 
force for increasing merchan- 


Salesmen of these products and services have the 
a IL ee 


(Advertisers of Products listed below 
regularly use quarter pages and over) 


'Automotive [ndustry 


Arvin Automobile Heater 
Boyce Moto-Meter 

Buick Motor Cars 
Charnpion Spark Plug 
Chrysler Motor Cars 
Davton Thorobred Tires 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars 
Du Pont Duco Finish 
Essex Automobile 
Firestone Tires 

Fisher Automobile Bodies 
Fisk Tires 

Franklin Automobile 
General Motors 

General Tires 

Goodrich Tires 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycle 
Hudson Automobile 
vwett Automobile 
Mason Hylascic Tires 
McKay Tire Chains 
Michelin Tires 

Miller Vires 

Mobiloil Motor Oils 
Nash Motor Cars 

Overland Cars 

Packard Motor Cars 
Paige-Detroit Cars 
Pennsylvania Tires 
Phinnev-Walker Automobile 

Clocks 
Schrader Tire Gauge 


Staynew Filter Corporation— 

"Prorectomotor'" 
Texaco- -Motor Oil & Gasoline 
United States Tires 
Willard Storage Battery 
Wills s- Knight Cars 

Building Materials 

Airid Air Valves 
American Face Brick 
American Radiator 
Atlas Portland Cement 
Cabot Insulating “Quilt” 
Capirol Boilers 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 


Ot 

Church Sani-White Toilet Seats 

Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation 

Crane Valves & Plumbing 
Fixtures 

Hofman Vacuum Valves 

Ig Electric Ventilating System 

Keystone Rust Resisting Cop- 
per Steel 

Long-Bell Lumber 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator 

Natco Hollow Building Tile 

Save the Surface Campaign 

Southern Pine 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 

United States Radiators 

Upson Processed Board 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 


Cameras and Supplies 
Eastman Films 
Kodaks 


Cigarettes and Tobacco 


Camel Cigarettes 

Chesterheld Cigarettes 

Edgeworth Tobacco 

Fatima Cigarettes 

Locktite Tobacco Pouch and 
Cigarette Cases 

Prince Albert Tobacco 

Sweet Caporal Cigarettes 

Tuxedo Tobacco 


Clothing and Dry Goods 

Allen A Co.—Hosiery & Un- 

derwear 
B. V. D. Underwear 
Dunlap Hats 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Dutchess Mfg. Co. CL rouscrs) 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Ironclad Hosiery 

snox Hats 


"Thermo Mills 


Confectionery and Soft Drinks 
“Baby Ruch” Candy Bars 
Bunte Candies 
Coca Cola 
Huvler’s Chocolates & Cocoa 
jeu Chocolates 

ife Savers 
Oh Henry! Candy Bars 
Whitman's Chocolates 


Drags and Toilet Goods 


Absorbine Jr. 

Ajax Combs 

Amity Pocketbooks and Key 
Kaddies 

Auto Strop Safety Razor 

Barbasol Shaving Cream 

Blue Jav Corn Plaster 

Colgate's Ribbon Dental Cream 

Colgate's Shaving Cream 

Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 

Eno—The World Famed Effer- 
vescent Sale 

Forhan's For the Gums 

Formamint (Germ- Killing 
Throat Tablets) 

Gem Safety Razors and Blades 

Gillette Razors and Blades 

Glo-co 

Glover's Mange Cure 

Gly co-l'hymoline 

Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream 

Ipana Tooth Paste 

Ivory Soap 

Kol nos Dental Cream 

Listerine 

Listerine Tooth Paste 

Liquid Arvon 

Luden's Menthol Cough Drops 

Ls sol— Disinfectant 

Mennen’s Shaving Cream 

Mum Preparations 

Murine Eve Lotion 

Packers Tar Soap 

Palmolive Shaving Cream 


Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pepsodent Dentifrice I 
Ed. Pinaud’s Fau de Quinine 
Ed. Pinaud’s Lilas Vegetal 
Pompeian Creams 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
Pyorrhocide Tooth Powder 
Resinol Soap 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
Squibb's Dental Cream 
Squibb's Cod-Liver Oil 
Stacomb 

Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage 
Dr. West's Tooth Brush 
Wildroot Cocoanut Oil Sham- 


poo 
Williams Aqua Velva 
Williams Shaving Cream 
Finance and [nsurance 
Adair Realty and Trust Co. 
Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Hambleton & Co. 
Insurance Company of North 
America 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
National City Company 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Prudential Insurance Co., of 
America 
S. W. Straus & Co. 
Trust Company of Florida 


Foods and Foed Beverages 
Campbell's Soups 


The greatest single force 
for increasing 
merchandise consumption 


in America 
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Salesmen 


of its kind ever published 


E . a . 
dise consumption in America 
—for getting people to want 
and buy merchandise. 

“That’s true of your town 
here— just as it is everywhere 
else. 

‘But let's look at the facts 
and figures. Here they are for 
thisdOWD...ecod ees 

y L4 y 
To supply salesmen with these 
facts and figures for all towns 
of 1,000 or more population, 
and for all counties, the Vest 
Pocket Sales Maker has been 
published. 

It localizes each of the points 
mentioned in the column at 
the right. 

It enables you to answer, in 


power of The American Magazine behind them 
inte et de GE a eR 


terms that the dealer will un- 
derstand, such questions as: 
How many local homes does 
The American Magazine reach? 
How long does each issue stay 
in each home? Who in the fam- 
ily reads it? Are these readers 
likely to be interested in buy- 
ing my product? 

The Vest Pocket Sales Maker, 
ina word, makes it possible for 
you to build up clear, convinc- 
ing proof of the salability of 
your product. You will find it 


‘of genuine value in your work. 


Drop us a line for the new, 
revised edition today, giving 
your firm’sname. Address The 
Crowell Publishing Co., Dept. 
A-12,250Park Ave., New York. 


The Greatest Single Force 


for increasing 
merchandise consumption 
in America 


1. An advertisement in The American Magazin: has 
the power of Sixty-Six Million Circulation-Days— 
the greatest power that can be given it in any general 
monthly or weekly magazine. 

2. In most towns of 1,000 of more population The 
American Magazine bas more ate son than any 
other general monthly or weekly magazine. 

3. Everywhere The American Magazine parallels 
your market opportunity to an unusual degree. Its 
circulation by counties closely follows the distribu- 
tion of income tax payers, retail outlets, auto owners, 
and bome owners. And it reaches all classes of 
people in proportion to their market value to you. 

4. Numerous house-to-house investigations have 
shown that The American Magazine is read by all 
members of the family that influence consumption 
—fathers, mothers, and young people. 

5. The things that people read in The American 
Magazine stimulate them to better living—to a 
fuller, richer life. For years its unusual reader 
responsiveness bas been known to those advertisers 
who could trace this through direct returns. 


Cream of Wheat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Grape Nuts 

Instant Postum 

cll 


vellogg's Pep 
Mellin’s Food 
Ovaltine 


Post's Bran Flakes 
Wheatena—The Whole Wheat 
Cereal 
Furniture and Furnishings 
American Thermos Bottle 
Armstrong's Linoleum 
Campbell's Automatic Rapid 
Electric Cooker Range 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs 
Emeralite Lamps 
Graybar Electrical Pro tucts 
Hoover Electric Suction Cleaner 
Impenal Furmture 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher 
Kerogas Burner 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
McCray Refrigerator 
Peck & Hills Furniture 
Irene Mfg. Co. Umproved 
Pyrene Extinguishers) 
Roper Gas & Electric Ranges 
Simmons Beds & Mattresses 
Smokador Ashstand 


General Service 
American Tel. & Vel. Co. 


he 


General Electric 
Western Electric 


Hotels, Resorts and Travel 


All Year Club of Southern 
California 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway 

Atlanta Biltmore 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Canadian National Railroads 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincv 
Railroad 

Thos. Cook & Sons 

Coral Gables 

Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. 

German Railroads & Resorts 

Hollywood by the Sea 

Hudson River Day Line 

Missouri Pacific Railroad 

Northern Pacitic Railroad 

Santa Fe Railroad 

Southern Pacihe Lines 

Southern. Railway System 

Tierney Diners 

Union Pacific System 

United Fruit Co, 

United Hotels of America 

United States Lines 


Jewelry, Silverware and Leather 
Novelties 


Bulova Watches 
Buxton Kev Tainers 
Hamilton Watches 


merica 


Ingersoll Watches 

Sum-A-Part Kuff Buttons 
Longines Watch 
New Haven Clocks & Watches 
Simmons Watch Chains 
Wadsworth Watch Cases and 

Belt Buckles 
Wesctlox 


Masical Instraments 
Brambach Pianos 
Buescher Band Instruments 
Carryola Phonograph 
Conn Band Instruments 
_Gulbransen— The Registering 
Piano 
Hohner Harmonicas 
Sohmer Pianos 
Victrola 


Office Equipment 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Comptometer 

Corona Typewriter 

Dick Mimcograph 
Globe-Wernicke Othce Equip- 


ment 
Kardex Rand Equipment 
National Cash Registers 
Remington Typewriter 
Roval Typewriter 
Woodstock Electric Typewriter 


Paints and Hardware 


Berry Brothers Varnish, Enam- 
el Stain 


Magazine 


THECROWELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Burgess Flashlights 
Cabot Creosote Stains 
Detroit White Lead Works 
Rogers Brushing Lacquer 
Dutch Boy White Lead Paint 
Effecto Auto Enamel 
Lowe Brothers Paints 
Rutland Patching Plaster 
Sherwin-Williams Paints & 
Varnish 
"61" Floor Varnish 
Valspar Brushing Lacquer 
Valspar Clear and in Colors 
Yale Flashlights 
Yale Locks and Building Hard- 
ware 
Radio 


A-C Dayton Radio 
Atwater Kent Radio 
Balkite (Fansteel) Radio Power 
Unit 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
Forest Electric Co. 
Frecd-Eisemann Radio 
Radiola 
'Tower Loud Speaker 
Willard Radio Batteries 
Yale Radio Batteries 


Shoes and Shoe Furnishings 


Arch Preserver Shoe 

Bostonian Shoes 

Douglas Shoes 

Florsheim Shoes 

Jung The “Original” Arch Braces 


Se 


Housekeepers’ Supplies 
Johnson's Liauid Wax 
Old English Wax 
ScotTissue Towels 
3-1n-One Oi 


Sporting Goods 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Flexible Flyer 
Macgregor Golf Clubs 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

(Swimming Suits) 
Stationery and Books 

Carter's Fountain Pens à Ink 
Dixon Ticonderoga Lead Pencils 
Esterbrook Steel Pens 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils 
Greeting Card Assn. x . 
John Holland Jewel Fountain 


Ingersoll Dollar Pens 
].cPage's Glue 
Parker Duofold Pens 
Sheaffer’s—Pens—- Pencils = 
Skrip 
Standard Diaries 
Venus Pencils 
Wahl Pens and Pencils 
Waterman's Ideal Fountain 
Pens 
Toys and Games 
Daisy Air Rifles 
Parker Brothers Games 
U. 5. Playing Cards 
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Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourselí of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- 
tery of language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Many persons say, "Did you 
hear from him today?" They 
should say, "Have you heard 
from him today?" Some spell 
calendar “calender” or ''calan- 
der." Still others say ‘between 
you and I" instead of "between 
you and me." It is astonishing 
how many ns use "who" 
for “whom” and mispronounce 
the simplest words. Few know 
whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c's” or “m's” 
or "r's," or with “ie” or "el." 
Most persons use only common 
words—colorless, flat. ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters 
are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk 
or write they show themselves lacking in the essential 
points of English. 


Every time you talk, every time you write. you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, when 
you tnispronounce a word, when you punctuate Incorrectly. 
when you use flat. ordinary words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. A striking command of English enables you 
ty present your ideas clearly. forcefully, convincingly. 
If your language is incorréct [t hurts you more than you 
will ever know, for people are too polite to tell you about 
your mistakes. 
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Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studled the problem of 
creating Instinctive habits of using good English. After 
countless experiments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command of the English 
language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody's students have secured more Improvement in five 
weeks than had previously been obtained by other pupils 
in two years! 


Learn by Habit— Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themsclves are 
forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method provides for 
the formation of correct habits by constantly calling 
attention only to the mistakes you yourself make—-and 
then showing you the right way, without asking you to 
memorize any rules. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course 
is the speed with which these habit-forming practice 
drills can be carried out. You can write the answers to 
fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concentrate always 
on your own mistakes until it becomes "second nature" 
to speak and write correctly. 


FREE Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English denotes 
education and culture. It wins friends and favorably 
impresses those with whom you come ín contact. In 
business and in social Ufe correct English gives you 
added advantages and better opportunities, while poor 
English handicaps you more than you will ever realize 
And now, in only 15 minutes a day- in your own home 
- you can actually see. yourself improve by using the 
100^, self-correcting method. 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable method 
is ready. If vou are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or tf 
you cannot instantly command the exact words with 
which to express vour ideas, this new free book, “How 
to Speak and Write Masterly English. will prove a 
revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal 
card for it now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


912 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 
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| due to happen if somehow he couldn't 
check the run. Next morning, even be- 
fore the bank opened, a frightened, ugly 
crowd would be clamoring at the doors. 
Somebody would have to face that crowd, 
calm it, restore reason. Somebody also 
would have to do the bookkeeper's work, 
for failure to complete the monthly state- 
ments would be disastrous. 

Preston sent word to his wife—he had 
married not long before—''[ won't be 
home. Send me something to eat at the 
bank." 

Then, behind locked doors, he pitched 
in. Midnight came and passed. He still 
worked on the books. The skies in the 
east brightened, day came, and Preston 
had not ceased a moment in his prepara- 
tions to meet the crisis. Outside, the 
expected line began to form, grim-faced 
and anxious, pass books ready. At nine, 

ray from want of sleep, but smiling, 
Preston opened the doors. 

He didn't beg or plead. Instead, he 
took an odd attitude for a bank man with 
his back to the wall. The bank was sound. 
His work of the night had proved it. He 
announced that he was ready to pay 
money to anybody who demanded it, that 
he didn't want a depositor on the books 
who lacked faith in the bank and its 
management! 


* Don't misunderstand that attitude," 


he cautioned as he told me this. “It was 
the natural thing for those frightened 
people to want their money. You, I, 
anybody, under the same circumstances 
would have been at the bank doors that 
morning. But here was the point: Those 
people were impelled solely by fear, by the 
panic in the air; they hadn’t stopped to 
reason. My object was to make them 
forget fear and to get their reasoning 
powers working. Their faith could never 
have been restored so long as they were 
impelled by fear. 

|. “So I invited them to take their money, 
insisted that I wanted them to take it if 
they lacked confidence. 


“CYNE of the larger depositors had 

$16,000 to his credit. He decided to 
call what he suspected might be a bluff, 
and demanded it all. I took him into the 
vault and began to count out the sum in 
gold. Before I had reached $10,000 he was 
looking dubious, wondering how he pos- 
sibly could carry it out. 

““Gosh?’ he exclaimed at last. ‘I didn't 
know it would make such a load.’ 

"[ told him to look at the bank's 
money, to compare that pile with his. It 
| loomed beside his $16,000 like a moun- 
tain. 

“You've got all that ready to pay 
out?’ he demanded. 

“T showed him our statement, indi- 
cating a reserve of many times the amount 
he saw. He was wondering more than 
ever what to do with his own pile when he 
got it. For the first time he saw that 
| the bank, in keeping his money, Was doing 
; him a protective service that no other 

agency could duplicate. That's what I 
! wanted him to see, and the others as well. 
iE think I'd better leave it with you,’ 
the man decided finally. ‘I'd never sleep 
with all that money in the house.’ 
| "D shook my head. ‘I'm sorry,’ I told 
i 


him; ‘but you've demanded your money, 


and ] must give it to you. We can't 


afford to have your name on our books. 
We take too big a risk.’ 

“He was dumfounded. Now that he 
had his money, he didn't want it. He 
begged me to keep it. I had no intention 
of doing otherwise, but it was my oppor- 
Hind to make him and the others see as 

id. 

‘““T’ve been a fool,’ he said. ‘All of us 
have been fools. Keep the money, and 
I'll never doubt the bank again. Next 
time I'll investigate before I act.’ 

“We kept his money. He went out and 
told his stor. Others who had similar 
experiences told their stories. And from 
that day the tide turned the other way. 
In all, in that panic, ten of the seventeen 
banks in Chattanooga failed. We were 
one of the seven left, though once more 
our deposits were cut in half. But the de- 
positors who remained had faith in us, 
and many of those who left did so, not 
because of lack of faith but of necessity. 
The panic, in fact, proved our making, for 
in weathering it we doubled confidence in 
the bank. 

"Have you ever stopped to think," 
asked Mr. Preston quietly, “that it's the 
storm, and not the calm, which deter- 
mines the stanchness of a ship; that it is 
trouble that provides a test laboratory 
through which other men may judge of 
the stuff of which we are made?" 


PRESTON lost deposits during the 
panic of 1893, but he brought his bank 
through that test. Fourteen years later, 
in the next big panic, that of 1907, he 
gained deposits! 

But that’s ahead of the story. During 
the ten years following 1893 he built in 
South Chattanooga a bank that rapidly 
became known as one of the most reliable 
banks in Tennessee. It was still a little 
bank, as banks go, but people referred to 
it as a strong bank. The name of it had 
been changed to the Hamilton Trust and 
Savings Bank. Preston had been made its 
president. Business men in Chattanooga 
proper didn’t think it too much trouble 
to go a mile or two out of their way to 
consult with Tom Preston, and do business 
with his suburban bank. 

“But why don’t you open a bank in the 
city itself?” they kept asking. 

Preston put the matter before the 
stockholders of the South Chattanooga 
bank. Their number now embraced some 
of the city’s most substantial citizens. 

* We'll need $250,000 capital," Preston 
stated, “to start a central city bank." 

It was his plan to raise the sum by a 
stock issue, sold to the public. Imagine 
his surprise when the stockholders of the 
little bank informed him that they, in 
person, would subscribe for the entire 
issue! 

‘The new bank was named the Hamilton 
National. Preston was elected its presi- 
dent, continuing also as president of the 
smaller parent bank. He moved his office 
from the suburb into town. Before the 
end of the year the new bank had deposits 
totaling $630,000. The second year that 
fgure more than doubled! It went up 
another half million the third year, which 
was 1907, a vear of panic. 

“What was back of that increase?" I 
asked a director. 

“Tom Preston," he replied; “the fact 
that people believed in him." 
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be yours! 


At Christmas time the spirit of giving gifts, 
of cementing old friendships, creates a bright 
halo all about. Your particular friends seem 
more precious as memory enhances all the 
kind, gracious things they have done for you. 


For these friends, no casual gift can quite ex- 
press your love and good wishes. Your gift 
must be personal, enduring; must repeat again 
and again your message of hope and cheer. 


What remembrance or gift could you offer 
your friends, this Christmas, that would 
prove more welcome or expressive, that 
would come nearer fulfilling your wish for 
their success and happiness, than a year's 
subscription to The American Magazine? 


The American Magazine expresses all yout 
good wishes—not once—but twelve times. 
A personal, enduring remembrance, it proves 
over and over the sincerity of your friendship. 


In its thrilling stories of America's great men 
and women, your friends will find help and 


A beautiful Christmas Card goes 


inspiration and learn as you learn. They will 


_ enjoy as you enjoy The American Magazine's 


fine stories of love, adventure and romance— 
its stories of merry, rollicking humor! 


Your own subscription costs $2.50 a ycar. 
But at this season—only during December— 
we offer you a special Christmas price. You 
can order your own subscription and one 
Christmas gift subscription both for only 
$4.00. And you simply add $2.00 for each 
dices gift subscription. 


Send in your order now. The holiday season 
will soon be here. And you want your friends 
to receive the announcement of your. gift in 
their holiday mail. So fill in the coupon and 
mail it back today. 


with your gift 

To announce your gift, we shall send a beauti- 
ful etching engraved and printed by a wonder- 
ful new process. Like your American Magazine, 
this picture will be a year-long delight. The 
subject? Down in old New York, with its back 
turned toward Broadway, stands St. Paul's— 
the oldest church in Manhattan, the church 
where Washington worshipped. The artist has 
scen it at its loveliest—when snow is piled 
deep on belfry and roof, on the little church- 
yard, on the trees. And flung like white jewels 
across the sky are Christmas stars. 

The etching bears no imprint—not a word of 
type defaces its beauty. It is platemarked, as 
good etchings are; and protected by a mat, 
ready for framing. Along with this etching will 
go an engraved card bearing your name, and 
announcing your greater gift of The American 
Magazine—to go to your friends not once, but 
twelve times, all through next year. 


Sign this coupon and mail it today 


The Crowell Publishing Company. Department 719, Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $4.00 to pay for two subscriptions to The American Magazine, cach for one 


year, thus saving me $1.00. 
Enter my subscription to The American 


Send The American e ped for one year 
Magazine for onc year. 


(and the Christmas card) to 


Name 


In sending more than one gift subscription write names on separate sheet and attach to above coupon. 
If vou or any friend you select should already be a subscriber the new subscription will start when the present 
one expires. But we shall send the Christmas Card just the same. 
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Watch Out for Health Fads! 


can be moderately kept up throughout 
lifetime. When the heart is over-de- 
veloped, we are sometimes confronted, 
around the age of forty, with the tendency 
to fatty degeneration of the heart. To 
overtrain the muscles of the heart when 
young means that, if vou would live to à 
good old age, you must keep up this train- 
ing for the rest of vour life. 

Let us then avoid ov er-exercise, and not 
put too much confidence in faddish ex- 
ercises There are, of course, certain 
phy sical exercises that are good for certain 
physical conditions, and competently con- 
ducted gymnasiums are good things. But, 
generally speaking, vou can work out a 
system of. exercises for yourself that will 
keep you in good normal health. 

Moreover, I want to warn you that, 
just because some doctor or physical 
culturist has recommended certain. sorts 
of exercises, or a certain amount of ex- 
ercise, for a friend or neighbor of yours, 
and it has greatly benefited him, you must 
not be too ready to start in enthusias- 
tically on the same exercises. I know a 
man who is all but killing himself trying to 
carry out the exercises that put a neigh- 
bor on his feet. Just because a doctor 

prescribed some medicine for your neigh- 
br and it helped him, would you jump to 
the conclusion that it would help you? Of 
course not; you have more sense. Well, 
exercise is just as dangerous to take on 
your neighbor's prescription as medicine 
would be. 

It isn't necessary to have big muscles to 
be healthy. The muscles are not our most 
vital organs. They are useful; but the 
exercise we take is not for muscle develop- 
ment so much as it is for increasing the 
circulation of the blood, promoting elimi- 
nation, and stimulating activity on the 
part of the stomach, liver, bowels, and 
other vital organs, as well as keeping the 
heart in good condition. 


Breathing and Ventilation Fads: 


HERE is a lot of nonsense connected 

with our so-called breathing exercises 
To stand still and stretch your lungs is 
good exercise for the diaphragm; i it makes 
enormous pressure on the liver; it. pro- 
motes digestion; it is a good anti-consti- 
pation practice, and it helps to flush the 
brain with fresh blood. But vou are not 
getting any more oxygen into your blood. 

The only way you could get more oxy- 
gen into your blood would be to take some 
shysical exercise, and thus produce deep 
breithifis that would be natural. I have 
nothing to say against the regular practice 
of breathing exercises. I merely want you 
to understand that, as far as getting 
oxvgen into your blood is concerned, the 
performance is ineffectual. It does good 
in other lines; but to do good to your 
whole system, breathing exercises must be 
preceded or accompanied by physical 
exertion. 

We have a lot of fads connected with 
ventilation. Some of our improved venti- 
lating systems work when the wind blows 
one way and don't work when it blows the 
other way. Many authorities on ventila- 
tion are coming to advocate the flushing 
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system. This is done by opening the doors 
and windows every hour, and letting the 
air in and out. 

It is a fad to have the temperature at an 
exact figure all day long. Indeed, it's a 
tonic to your skin to have a little varia- 
tion in temperature. If vou live all day in 
an equable temperature, you are more 
likely to catch cold when you go out. 

I want to say a word about the fad of 
sleeping outdoors. One day I called on a 
friend who is an outdoor-sleeping faddist. 
I found him reading on his porch. His 
hands and feet were cold, his face was 
blue, and he was coughing; already the 
lungs were congested as the result of the 
driving of the blood from the outside of 
the body, inside. When your skin gets 
cold, the blood has to go some place, and 
the weakest internal organ will probably 
be over-congested 

Now, I am repeatedly advising people 
to sleep out of doors; but I try to teach 
them the rule of reason. You can be sure 
that if your outdoors sleeping is causing 
you to get chilled in going to bed or in 
getting up, or if, during the night, your 
hands or feet are chilled, then it is ques- 
tionable if you will get good out of it. No 
matter how cold your face becomes, no 
harm will be done; but the rest of the 
body during sleep must be kept reason- 
ably warm. 

I have a patient at the present time, a 
somewhat enfeebled woman around forty 
years of age, who nearly killed herself by 
trying to sleep out of doors last winter. 
The sleeping porch fad ts all right in its 
place; but in the case of the enfeebled, the 
aged, and of individuals who are not over- 
robust, common sense should be used. 

‘The same extremes are carried out with 
reference to taking sun baths—over- 
exposing one’s self to the rays of the sun. 
In fact, to get over-tanned in the summer 
is positively injurious. I have seen cases 
where over-exposure to the sun’s rays has 
destroyed the living cells beneath the 
skin. Going barehead summer and winter 
is also, in my opinion, a fad calculated to 
do a great deal of harm. 


Dressing Fads: 
OR TUNATELY, most of the fads that 


appear in connection with the fre- 
quently shifting styles of dress, particu- 
larly with women, are relatively harmless 
fom a health standpoint. Women's dress 

has become increasingly more hygienic in 
recent years. But I still shudder when I 
see none too robust young girls and middle- 
aged women going about in winter with 
one pair of thin chiffon stockings and 
sleeveless dresses. 

I am not so much worried about the 
low-necked dresses as I am about failure 
to clothe the arms and legs properly. 
There is better circulation up around the 
chest. In fact, the lower neck or upper 
chest is very much like the face—it has 
many blood vessels, and if given time the 
skin circul: ation will become very vigorous 
in that region. But it is ridiculous to go 
around with dresses but little lower than 
the knees, and thin silk stockings, in the 
winter. 


] think that men-folks are also faddish 
to a certain extent when they persist in 
wearing their high, stiff collars and their 
heavy coats in summer, and I cannot too 
strongly condemn the modern tendency to 
do away with suspenders and substitute a 
belt. Except in the case of very emaciated 
men, or men with pronounced hips, a belt 
tight enough to hold up the trousers is too 
tight for health. 

I thoroughly disapprove, too, of the 
tendency to take young children and try 
to "harden" them by sending them out in 
zero weather with bare knees. I know a 
great many of them "get by with it" 
beautifully. Some of them probably get 
real good out of it; but when it is adopted 
as a fashion certain delicate children are 
injured. 

You simply can't run all human beings 
through the same mold. You can't put 
them through the same health paces, and 
get universal good. 


Bathing Fads: 
J OFTEN prescribe the morning cold 


bath, cold shower or plunge, for patients 
of sluggish circulation, or for those whose 
nervous systems are below par; but just 
because a cold bath in the morning is good 
for a lot of people, I see no reason for 
making every body get out of bed in the 
morning to douse himself with cold water. 
I think with about half of the people it is 
immaterial whether or not they take a 
cold bath in the morning. About twenty- 
five per cent get benefit from the morning 
cold bath, and another twenty-five per 
cent are definitely harmed. 

Remember that if you have chilly feel- 
ings or a headache after taking a cold bath 
you have harmed yourself. Probably, 
however, you would have got good out of 
the morning plunge if you had taken it in 
a warm room. It is the chilling following 
the bath that does most of the harm. 
Others would be helped by the cold bath 
if they immediately preceded it with a 
short hot bath, or hot shower. 

I have at the present time a patient who 
nearly killed herself taking hot baths. A 
friend told her that she cured herself of all 
her troubles by taking a very hot bath for 
fifteen minutes every night before going to 
bed. As a result of following her friend's 
example my patient is suffering from loss 
of weight, 1 insomnia, and headaches. 

The same thing is true of surf bathing— 
of going into the water when it is too cold, 
and staying in too long. Outdoor hathing 
is altogether a question of individual 
adaptability. One day last winter I read 
of three girls breaking the ice in a lake in 
order to take a dip. No good can possibly 
come from such a practice. 

Young mothers, too, sometimes over- 
bathe their babies. When the babies are 
robust it doesn't matter so much, but 
when the babies are feeble they are often 
over-washed—particularly. if the water 
happens to be too warm. If vour baby is 
not thoroughly robust, you had better 
consult your physician before you at- 
tempt any extreme measures in this 
direction. 

I want to say a word about mud baths, 
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and mineral baths. A great many people 
go off to “take the cure," but I always 


suspect that the change of environment 
dnd diet does them as much good as any- 
thing else. As a matter of fact, if they 
would take about three days to be ex- 
amined physically, to find out whether the 
teeth, tonsils, or some other part of the 
body were causing their rheumatism, or if 
they were to take hot baths at home every 
morning, with a tablespoonful of salts, 
very likely the same results would be 
reached as by the mineral baths. 
Understand, I am not saying anything 
against the use of water as a remedial 
agent. I have great faith in it. The water 
cure is a great thing in modern scientific 
medicine; but it is often carried to faddish 
extremes and sometimes to injurious 
lengths. A well person can do these things 
with more or less impunity. If you are 
sick, before you plunge into any remedy 
of this sort, talk matters over with your 


doctor. Find out whether you are really | 


going to hurt yourself. 

And what I am saying about bathing in 
general refers also to extreme sweating 
procedures, particularly as employed in 
many reducing regimens. 


Water Drinking Fads: 
"HE most common neglect of ordinary 
folks in their health practices is the 
failure to drink enough water. Early in 
middle age the kidneys begin to show 
evidence of irritation, of the neglect to 
take six to eight glasses of water each dav; 
and yet every now and then I have to put 
the brakes on some enthusiast who is 
drinking twelve or fifteen glasses a day. 
Of course our water intake depends a 
great deal on our perspiration. In the 
summer time, when perspiring freely, you 
can perhaps take a dozen glasses or more 
of water a day; but in this connection it 
seems to me that the faddish tendency is 
in running to water substitutes. We are 
drinking anything and everything to 
avoid drinking water, when water is the 
natural liquid with which to quench thirst. 

‘Then we have fads about drinking at 
meals. I had a hard time not long ago to 
get a woman to drink with her meals. 
She had read somewhere that it diluted 
the digestive juices to drink water at 
meals, and she absolutely refused to drink 
at meal time. She had excessive acidity in 
her digestive juices, and I knew it would 
be a good plan to dilute them a little. 
When she began to drink at meals she was 
greatly relieved, but she thought the 
practice was harming her digestion. I had 
to explain to her, illustrating with the X- 
ray, that the liquid didn't ordinarily mix 
with the food. Now, in cases of slow 
digestion and too little acid, it might be 
well to avoid taking much liquid during 
meals. Again it is a case of the individual; 
we cannot form a rule of thumb that we 
can go by. 

I think, too, that it is decidedly harm- 
ful, as a general practice, to drink two or 
three glasses of hot water each morning on 
‘arising. Such a practice may be beneficial 
in certain isolated cases; but for most 
individuals a single glass of cold water is 
preferable. 


Fletcherism—The Chewing Fad: 
HERE can be no doubt that, in this 
age of hurry, most people are guilty of 
bolting their food. Failure to masticate 


properly is the cause of a great deal of 
stomach trouble. Not only the failure to 
masticate, but the very hurry and rush 
that is associated with this eating is, 
through the nervous system, harmful to 
the digestion. Now, Horace Fletcher, 
about twenty-five years ago, tried to 
bring about a revival of thorough masti- 
cation. He even went so far as to advo- 
cate chewing up all foods, swallowing the 
juices, and rejecting all solid matter. His 
whole propaganda was not based on prac- 
tical experience. 

We should chew our food a sufficient 
length of time to taste it thoroughly, 
because taste is the nervous trigger that 
pulls the lever of digestion and causes the 
digestive juices to flow in the stomach 
about five minutes after we taste or smell 
our food. But I have seen a great deal of 
harm come from this faddish mastication 
—from sitting down, and chewing and 
chewing, until all the joy was taken out of 
the act of eating. 

We need to chew our food reasonably 
well, because the mouth is an organ of 
digestion and the saliva is a digestive 
juice designed to turn starch into sugar. 
But if we over-chew and under-eat, we are 
contributing to the national tendency 
toward constipation. We don’t want our 
foods too thoroughly digested. That is 
just why we eat bran add other roughage 
now and then, to have a residue for the 
bowel to work on, and to encourage it to 
carry the meal out of the system. 


Food Fads: 

HEN we come to the question of 

food we encounter a flock of fads. 
Long before the discovery of vitamins, 
somebody hit upon the revival of the raw 
food fad. Now it is a fact that most of our 
foods are just as well or more easily 
digested raw as cooked. Cabbage is muc 
more easily digested raw, and certainly 
we get our vitamins whenever we take our 
food raw. But vitamins are not such a 
serious question if we eat a variety of food. 
By eating some green stuff every dav, 
together with an orange, or a tomato, we 

et all the vitamins that are necessary. 

This idea of buying some special food to 
get vitamins is a joke. They are in all our 
foods. It is only those who live exclusively 
on highly cooked and artificial foods who 
suffer from lack of vitamins. 

What is wrong with the raw food fad is 
simply this: Starches are more easily 
digested if they are cooked, though certain 
individuals can take their oatmeal almost 
raw, and in cases tending toward consti- 
pation it is a good plan to have some of 
these foods but slightly cooked, in order to 
encourage their passing through the sys- 
tem without being completely digested 
and assimilated. The other weakness of 
the raw food fad we encounter when we 
come to meat. Meat, particularly pork, is 
sometimes infected with parasites, and the 
only safe course to pursue is to cook the 
meats. Of course, when vegetables are 
eaten raw they must be thoroughly 
cleansed, or there is great danger of in- 
fecting the body with numerous types of 
worms. 

The raw food fad has a great deal more 
to be said in its favor than against it. If 
we pick out the few weak spots and 
eliminate them, it stands as a pretty good 
health practice. There is a whole lot of 
unnecessary cooking being done in this 


country, though I recognize the value of 
having hot foods in cold weather. Cook 
stove energy is cheaper and more prac- 
tical to use in warming the body than 
vital energy. But our ancestors for many 
generations have been using more or less 
of hot foods, and I doubt the wisdom of 
trying to depart entirely from this prac- 
tice in a single generation. 

Then we get single food fads: Because 
sauerkraut contains lactic acid, like but- 
termilk, we get up a sauerkraut fad, or 
some other fad, and run it into the ground. 
I remember a fellow student who, years 
ago, almost lost his life trying to live on 
raw apples and nuts. Then there's the 
raw meat fad. Some anemic people may 
benefit by it, if they escape the tape- 
worms; but it should he taken only under 
medical advice. 

Then along comes the faddist with the 
dry diet. He tells you the juice out of the 
food you eat and your own saliva are 
enous ; and that you must cut out all 
liquids. There are certain cases of stomach 
trouble that we temporarily put on a dry 
diet, but how foolish to ask everybody to 
follow that sort of regimen! 

Then we get other faddish notions, like 
fish being a brain food, or tomatoes being 
a cause of cancer. There is absolutely no 
foundation for these foolish ideas. 

The other. day I met a woman who re- 
fused to eat salt in her food. She has the 
idea that we eat too much salt, and she is 
right in that. In certain forms of kidney 
trouble we have to take practically all the 
salt out of the diet to avoid dropsy. But 
just because that is true is no reason 
why we should go to an extreme, and 
eat no salt at all. Salt is a chemical very 
necessary to the human blood. Again, 
thousands of people go to the other ex- 
treme, and regularly take two or three 
spoonfuls of salt in a certain amount of 
water every morning. The pendulum of 
human experience seems to swing from 
one extreme to another. 

The same fact is true of sugar. I have 
a very good friend who has quit using 
sugar. He eats honey. I think he has the 
idea that it is not so fattening as sugar. 
Now and then there is an individual who 
will do better on honey than on sugar, but 
the honey fad would not do the world any 
particular good. I have no objection to 
individuals working these things out and 
enjoying the benehts, but I think it is 
harmful to try to introduce them as a 
plan for everybody. 


I MEET, from time to time, folks who are 
trying to improve their health or com- 
plexion by eating carrots. Carrots do, by 
the way, tend to deposit pigment in the 
skin temporarily.. Then we have the 
whole wheat bread faddist. To him ail 
bread is poison unless it is whole wheat 
bread. Now, we all know that the race, as 
a rule, would be better off with whole 
wheat bread, except certain nervous peo- 
ple with a colitis tendency; but you can 
carry even this to an extreme! Then there 
is the oatmeal fad, the raw egg fad; and 
the joke is on these latter people, for it has 
recently been found that the uncooked 
white of egg is quite indigestible and un- 
assimilable by the human system. 

Why, in the name of common sense, 
should we make a fad of anything in the 
realm of eating? Even though grapefruit 
is a good thing in the morning, why should 
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Soft food is to blame, they declare, 
because it deprives our gums of 
the stimulation they need to keep 

them sound and healthy 


"T HERE are three short quotations 
printed on this page. They are picked 
at random from a mass of similar evidence, 
but they give the gist of the dentists’ view 
toward these stubborn troubles of the 
gums that plague so many thousands. 


And as to the cause of these troubles, 
there is no longer a shadow of doubt. 
Soft food, the dentists agree, must bear 
the major share of the blame. 


It's these creamy, rich and appetizing 
foods of ours—these modern culinary 
triumphs, if you please — that cause most 
of the trouble. For these foods make 
things too easy, too luxurious, for our 
gums. They completely lack the coarse 
and fibrous elements that stimulate the 
gums and encourage a vigorous circula- 
tion of the blood within their walls. 


So, deprived of the normal massage 
that mastication should provide, the gums 
become soft and sensitive — too weak to 
resist the encroachments of disease and 
infection. And sooner or later "pink 
tooth brush" puts in its appearance— 
a warning of greater, more serious 
troubles to come. 


How to offset the damage 
soft food does to gums 


If you ask your own dentist how best to 
care for your gums, he will tell you that 
the first step is to restore to them the 
stimulation your food deprives them of. 
Very likely he will explain to you the 
new doctrine of gum massage that is 
gaining so many thousands of followers, 
and show you the simple technique of 
this gentle frictionizing with the fingers 
and with the brush. 


Probably, too, he will recommend that 
you perform both the massage and the 


How dentists 
state the case 
against soft food ¥ 


Look over these excerpts. 
The dentists agree that 
soft food is the cause of nearly all 
gum troubles and that stimulation and 
massage are the proper correctives. 


From a recent professional paper: 


"Rendering the food superfine is an echo of 
the oft-repeated charge that we do not use our 
mastication muscles enough—that we establish a 
blood stasis and thus deprive the teeth and gums 
of circulaung nourishment." 


From a noted authority: 


“To replace the benefits derived from natural 
living, which now seems almost impossible, the 
artificial production of similar effects is attempted 
through the several fortns of exercise. Applied 
to the dental tissues various methods have been 
devised to artificially stimulate an adequate blood 
supply to compensare in some degree for the 
loss of normal function." 


From a textbook on preventive dentistry: 


“The instant the gums are brushed properly 
the blood starts to flow more rapidly and a new 
life and color make their appearance. After a 
thorough prophylactic treatment it is not un- 
usual to see the tissues lighten in color, possibly 
two or three shades in twenty-four hours.” 


Nearly all our 
modern food is soft, entirely 
lacking in the roughage and 
fibre that once kept gums and 
teeth sound and healthy. 


regular twice-daily brushing of your teeth 
with Ipana Tooth Paste. 


For because of its ziratol content, Ipana 
will exert its own healing influence. 
Ziratol is an antiseptic and hemostatic 
held in high regard by dentists the 
country over. Its presence gives Ipana 
the power to aid in the toning and 
strengthening of weakened gum tissue, 
and to enhance the benefits both of the 
massage and of the ordinary brushing. 


Give your gums Ipana’s benefits 
for just a single month 


The ten-day tube, sent gladly if you mail 
the coupon, will quickly show you that 
for keeping your teeth white and brilliant 
Ipana has no superior. Its flavor, too, 
will delight you. 


But the full-size tube, good for more 
than a hundred brushings, offers the fairer 
tests of its good effects upon your gums. 
So get a large tube at the drug store to- 
day and start tonight to restore your 
gums to sound and sturdy health. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J126, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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you eat it every morning? I recently saw 
a case of gastritis caused by continuously 
eating lemons. Somebody suggested it 
was a good way to cure a torpid liver and 
prevent constipation, and that was all 
that was necessary. This poor soul started 
in on a dozen lemons a day. 

‘Then there's the no-breakfast fad. 

Now, this fad helps a lot of people who 
are eating too much and who would be 
much better off if thev cut out one meal, 
whether it be breakfast, dinner, or supper. 
But as for doing without breakfast, it is 
simply a fad. Of course if vou are thriving 
on it, keep it up; but don't insist on all 
vour neighbors going without their break- 
fasts. 

One food fad I regard as very harmful, 
and that ts after-theatre eating, late at 
night. If you have already had two or 
three meals, and then take on another at 
midnight, I am convinced that no good 
can come of it. 


The Starvation Fad: 

OW I come toa fad that, in my opinion, 

has little to recommend it—the star- 
vation fad. I have seen some terrible 
results from this starvation-cure business. 
There is no question that some people have 
been helped by practicing starvation, but 
I think it is exceedingly risky, and should 
be greatly modified. You can go on an 
apple and orange diet for a week or ten 
days, and get great good sometimes, be- 
cause the system is provided with a 
minimum of fuel and the liver is enabled 
to make glycogen for the blood and thus 
to keep up the rations of the white blood 
cells. l'hese cells are the standing army of 
the interior that defend us against mi- 
crobic invasion. When you fast com- 
pletely, you must recognize the fact that 
you have merely changed vour diet. You 
are eating, but you are eating up your own 
body, and are living on an exclusive meat 
diet. After the first week of the fast, the 
excretions of the body are sometimes 
highly toxic, just as they would be if vou 
subsisted wholly upon a beefsteak diet. 
Now, in fasting, it is better to supply the 
body with oranges and other means of 
sustenance, so that the system will not be 
required to live on an exclusive meat diet. 

Modified fasting is highly beneficial. I 
often take cases of high blood pressure 
and have them fast one day a week, or 
limit themselves on that day to two 
glasses of milk, one in the morning and one 
in the evening. 

Sometimes when long fasts are under- 
taken the system never again will take 
food, and every now and then an un- 
fortunate individual pavs the price of his 
life for the privilege of indulging in this 
fasting fad. 

I want particularly to warn against 
starvation as a reducing procedure. No 
good will come, if vou are fat, from trying 
to reduce by starving yourself. Cut your 
diet down to about a thousand calories a 
day, and then gradually lose your fat. 
Don't go on a three weeks' fast to reduce. 
Your weight will come back just as soon 
as vou begin to eat. 

While speaking about reducing, I espe- 
cially want to warn the reader against the 
administration of thyroid or other drugs 
which are guaranteed to reduce weight. 
"This is an exceedingly dangerous practice. 
It is also highly dangerous to try to re- 


duce by cutting down your water intake. 
Look to vour diet, and continue to drink 
your six or eight glasses of water daily. 


Vegetarianism as a Fad: 


WE NOW come to vegetarianism as a 
health fad. 

I have to admit frankly that the vege- 
tarians have many things in favor of their 
contention. They point with pride to 
China and India, and show us whole races 
of people who are able to live without 
meat. And there can be no question that 
human life can be sustained on a non- 
flesh diet. I freely admit that the ma- 
jority of the American people eat too 
much meat; but as I study this question 
from every angle I cannot see the scien- 
tihc basis of the contention of vegeta- 
rians. The arguments, in the main, that 
could be applied against eating meat 
could be applied against eating too much 
baked beans, cheese, nuts, eggs, or bread. 
Meat is largely a protein element, and 
while the vegetable proteins do not con- 
tain the objectionable extract—the blood 
of the animal—thev are more dithcult of 
digestion and assimilation. 

1 recognize the value of a compara- 
tively non-flesh diet to certain sick indi- 
viduals, and even to others for short 
periods of time. I often ask patients to go 
on a no-meat diet for a time, and still 
others to take less meat; but I cannot look 
upon vegetarianism, from a scientific and 
dietetic standpoint, as anything but a fad. 

have given great thought to vege- 
tarianism, and while I see in it many 
advantages I also think these advantages 
can all be secured by a reasonable, mod- 
erate protein diet. After all, it is largelv a 
matter of protein nutrition and it makes 
very little difference to che human body 
whether this protein is animal or vege- 
table. 

It is certainly a great mistake to give up 
a reasonable meat diet, and then eat an 
enormous quantity of legumes, eggs, and 
cheese. This means that a vegetarian 
would be taking two or three times the 
protein an ordinary meat eater would 
consume. 

This whole question of meat eating has 
nothing to do with rheumatism or neural- 
gia. Some of our vegetarian friends used 
to insist that rheumatism came from meat 
eating. We know better now. One of the 
worst cases of rheumatism I have seen in 
five years was a vegetarian, a woman who 
had eaten no meat since she was eight 
years of age. Rheumatism is an infection. 

t is not a matter of diet. 

Vegetarians who take milk and eggs are 
much safer than those who refuse to eat 
any animal products. The latter are in 
danger of tuberculosis. But I have ob- 
served that many vegetarians who take 
milk and eggs get along pretty well. 


Medical and Surgical Fads: 
VEN in medicine and surgery, things 
have a tendency to go by fads. No 
one, I am sure, will accuse me of objecting 
to operations when they are necessary. If 
vour tonsils are bad, and threaten to make 
trouble by way of rheumatism, heart 
disease, and so on, have them out; but I 
see no reason why they should be yanked 

out when perfectly healthy. 
Then there is the matter of dead teeth. 
I am not a dentist, and am not going to 


+ + è è + 


undertake to settle in an article of this 
kind the question whether dead teeth 
should be removed in nearly all cases. 
But I haven't as yet been able to sub- 
scribe to what I think is a medical fad; 
that is, that every dead tooth should be 
pulled out, willy-nilly. 

Being human, we doctors have the same 
tendency to fads as you have., Of course 
no doctor thinks he is a faddist; but I 
assume we are all tainted with this tend- 
ency to become over-enthusiastic on a 
single idea. 

We have an illustration of this in mind 
cures. Because the mind has a great in- 
fluence in causing diseases, we have whole 
systems built uptocurealldiseasesthrough 
the mind. 

I have written a number of articles in 
this magazine about fear in its relation to 
health and disease, and I can call atten- 
tion only briefly te the fact that fear runs 
by epidemics. We have expectant mothers, 
who fear birthmarks in their offspring. 
There is no satisfactory basis or founda- 
tion for this fear. a 


"THE rest cure is another health practice, 
valuable as it is in some cases, that 
has become a fad. A great many people 
are taking the rest cure who ought to be 
taking the work cure. It is true that in the 
case of patients who are émaciated and 
have nervous exhaustion, the best thing 
to do is to put them to bed, and feed them 
on a fattening diet, like the milk and 
orange juice diet. But the health of a lot 
of nervous people would be improved if 
thev found congenial work. 

There is one fad I don't believe ever did 
anyone any harm, and that is the noon- 
time rest fad. I don't see any need for it in 
voung people; but I have come to the 
place where I believe all persons over 
fifty should stop for one hour in the middle 
of the day and rest—sleep, play, relax, do 
whatever they choose to do— provided it 
is remote from their regular activities and 
daily routine. Personally, I don't eat 
luncheon, but I do take a noon rest; I 
believe in it. Maybe that is one of my 
fads. If so, I can't see that it does me any 
harm. In fact, I feel certain that it does 
me good, and in recommending a midday 
rest for men and women over fifty vears of 
age, I feel I am safe in that, if it does them 
no'good, it can't possibly do them any 
harm. : 

Generally speaking, you are- not going 
to get health out of a bottle, or strength 
out of a pill, unless the medicine is defi- 
nitely prescribed to correct some specific 
deficiency in the body. When the doctor 
gives you medicine, take it cheerfully, and 
go about your business. But you make a 
great mistake when you try to prescribe 
for vourself, or dose vourself. 

Just because soda ts useful occasionally 
when you have sour stomach, some people 
adopt it as a regular practice, and so the 
soda habit is sooner or later formed. 

No matter how good any idea is, if we 
overwork it, we are certain to get in 
trouble. There is no one cure for all the 
ills the flesh is heir to, and we are doomed 
to disappointment if we try to get out of 
any system of treatment that which is not 
inherently in it. . 

Let us exercise common sense in our 
health fads, and be moderate, sane and 
sensible, avoiding all extremes. 
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Ed today’s household decoration 


The modern woman lives in an atmosphere of color. 
Even the color of her gown is of greatest importance, 
and this love of the colorful is rapidly finding expres 
sion in the decoration of the home. 


A generation ago, good taste confined her choice to 
grays and tans and browns, but even then woman's 
natural instinct for colorful beauty found expression in 
the rose garden or the tulip bed. 


Now, she courageously allows full sway to color's allure, 
and the beauty of the tulip bed has been transferred to 


the home. 


Mere man—as always—has endeavored to supply her 
needs, and has perfected a lacquer which for beauty— 
ease of application—quick drying and durability—gives 
limitless possibilities. 

LUCO-LAC—Lucas Brushing Lacquer —is “that” 
popular new finish. It produces a smooth, satiny finish, 


yet is hard and durable, á iG 
withstanding more than The “Do and Don't" of 


ordinary wear. It is easily Home Decoration 


we ; T For those little paintingjobsaround 
n R efinis hed applied—dries in a few the house a kome Paler 
: inutes. lovesto do himself, there is a handy 
|| Half an Hour Before the | minu THIRD 
5 a | A g ittle Lucas book—each a 
| Guests Arrived | LUCO-LAC is made in helpful guide—that sim- 
| Would they use these tables twentylovely shadesand seed te ce Any 
bit the o^ known? Il colors, as well as black, ot these books will be 
ably nob or experience has ; TM sent free. Address our 
taught, "Look Out for Wet white and clear: 39 Dept. A-12, Philadelphia. 
«> Paint" But Luco-Lac is dif- there is color magic for deg 
fere nt. The speed hi D every need in the home. a 2 ay to Luco-Lac" 
x p sane rig T Write today for Color “House Paints — Their 
just a few minutes to the Uses and Application 
touch—half an hour only || Card and our booklet — Booklet U— 
for use—whether floors to ||| “TheWay to Luco-Lac.” Eu and Care of 
Silii - Jl walk upon or tables and chairs || : : i NIE SE 
size can r gm tO use. HI T an interesting treatise on "Treatment of Walls— 
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Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
And Local Distributing Points 
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The Beautifying Finish That Time Improves 


A Safe Guide to 
Thrift and 
Success 


VERY man and every 
woman realizes that 
there is one sure way to 
success and financial in- 
dependence—save stead- 
ily and invest safely. 


A comfortable fortune 
can be builtin this way in 
a surprisingly short peri- 
od of years, if one puts 
one's capital into safe se- 
curities and avoids finan- 


cial pitfalls. 


A booklet is yours for the 
asking, telling you about 
an investment that you 
can always trust, that will 
always be paid in cash 
whendue—abookletthat 
has been a guide to suc- 
cess for thousands of sat. 
isfied investors. 


Write today for this 
booklet, *44 Years With- 
outLoss to Any Investor’: 


Specify 
BOOKLET L-1621 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 

STRAUS BUILDING 

$65 Fifth Avenue 


at goth $t. 
Naw York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jachion Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
StRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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THE FAMILY'S MONEY 
] Had to Put My Husband 


on an Allowance 


OU are always hearing about 

irresponsible women who drive 

their husbands to desperation by 
"charging" at every store within reach, 
balling up their bank accounts, and other- 
wise gumming up the family financial 
works. I rise to call attention to the fact 
that the man of the house is sometimes 
the one who spends not wisely but too 
well. Heaven knows, my husband nearly 
landed us in the poorhouse before I took 
matters in my own hands five years ago 
and put him on a strict allowance. 

When we were first married, both of us 
took it for granted that Jimmy was the 
proper member of the firm to administer 
the finances. He knew how to make 
money; therefore, he ought also to know 
how to spend it. Furthermore, he was a 
teller in the savings department of a big 
bank. He handled thousands of dollars 
every day. It stood to reason that he 
would know better than I just how far our 
own few dollars would—and wouldn’t—go. 

But what we thought ought to be true, 
and what actually was true, proved to be 
two horses of very different color. 

From the very outset, we decided to be 
quite businesslike. And although we did 
not start with a budget, we had a pretty 
clear understanding as to how we were to 
parcel out our income. For example, I 
was to have seventy-five dollarsa month to 
buy our food and my clothes, and pay for 
the laundry, gas, lights and telephone. In 
addition, I was to save out of my allow- 
ance enough to provide myself with face 
powder, cold cream, and other small per- 
sonal necessities. 

The remainder of our income—one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars—went 
into a checking account at the bank in 
Jimmy’s name. Out of this account, he 
paid the rent (we lived in a small two- 
room furnished apartment) which was 
sixty-five dollars. This left sixty dollars 
out of which had to come life insurance, 
Jimmy’s clothes, and his personal ex- 
penses, such as lunches, car fare, hair- 
cuts, shoe-shines, cleaning and pressing 
clothes. We figured that there would be 
at least twenty-hve dollars left over every 


; month to go in a savings account. 


BET figures and facts failed to tally? 
At the end of two years, we not only 
had never opened a savings account but 
we had also never been able even to take a 
decent trip during Jimmy's vacations. 
Our money had simply melted away. 
Eventually, it dawned upon me that 
may, simply couldn’t save. Why, the 
oy fairly doted on writing checks! Let 
any sort of "cause" come around, and 
Jimmy was Johnny-on-the-spot with the 
old check book. If he saw a likely spring 
suit marked at a bargain price in a shop 
window, he never stopped to think that 
he had planned to wear last vear's suit 
this season. Instead, out popped the 
check book azain. 
But don't get the idea that he was 


| selfish in his reckless spending. Quite the 
| contrary! I distinctly recall the night he 


brought home to me a pair of five-dollar 
silk hose with fancy embroidered clocks, 
when my one pair of oxfords was run 
down at the heels. 

It was a long time after I figured out 
where our money was going before I 
persuaded Jimmy to let me try my hand 
as the family minister of finance. As a 
matter of fact, it took two pretty nasty 
bumps to awake him to the truth of our 
situation. One bump came from his chief 
at the bank. The old gentleman hinted 
none too gently to poor jimmy that he 


_preferred employees in the savings de- 
‘partment who had savings accounts them- 


selves. 

The other bump I administered myself. 
You see, I got awfully tired of pinching 

ennies on my side of the fence while 
Timmy spent as he pleased. Finally, I 
deliberately went on a “rampage.” For 
two weeks, I spent as recklessly as Jimmy 
had been doing for two years. 


ONE purchase I still recall almost with 
hvsterics was a handsome set of golf 
sticks for Jimmy's birthday. Up to that 
time, Jimmy had never had a golf stick 
in his hand, and he wasn't at all interested 
in the game. He was a little dazed when I 
presented my gift and added that I had 
charged it to him. However, he grinned 
like the good sport he is when I casually 
informed him that I had got the sticks 
at a great bargain, and that they would 
probably come in handy some day. 

Other purchases followed. And I in- 
dulged myself in such unheard-of luxuries 
as a marcel wave and a manicure. Nobody 
will ever know how it hurt my thrifty soul 
to spend good money like water, but I was 
playing for high stakes. Finally, Jimmy 
saw the point. He agreed in the future 
to attend strictly to making the money, 
and to let me do the spending. 

We figured out that twenty dollars a 
month would cover his lunches and car 
fare and still leave him with a little loose 
change in his pocket. Voluntarily, Jimmy 
decided to shave himself, shine hts own 
shoes, and press his clothes every other 
time they had to be pressed. He has found 
that attending to these small jobs puts an 
extra hundred dollars in the savings ac- 
count for the year. 

All but twenty dollars of his salary— 
it is now two hundred and fifty dollars— 
he turns over promptly to me, and I pay 
all bills. The result 1s that, after only 
five years of living by my plan, we have 
nearly three thousand dollars in savings, 
first mortgage bonds, and building and 
loan. And in another two years, we expect 
to own our home in a suburb that is within 
convenient commuting distance from New 
York City. Perhaps those golf sticks will 
come in good yet! 

As for Jimmy, he is as thrilled as a 
child over the change in our circum- 
stances. All the naive pride he used to 
take out in spending, he now uses up in 
saving. And you ought to hear him brag 
about what a good business woman he has 
*rained his wife to be! MRS. J. A. H. 
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The less you have to use the CHOKE 
the better for your car 


The zew Texaco Gasoline minimizes 
the need for using the “choke” because it 
vaporizes to a dry gas at lower tempera- 
tures. 

The use of the “choke” in starting on a 
cold day is usually necessary with any gas 
—but it should be for an instant only. 
Gasoline that requires excessive ‘“‘chok- 
ing" in winter shortens the life of your car. 


What the "choke" does is this: It 


closes the air intake and allows a very 
rich gasoline mixture to enter the cylin- 
ders. On a very cold day, in a cold engine, 
the gasoline does not completely vaporize, 
and the excess liquid gasoline in the cylin- 
ders washes off the cylinder-wall lubri- 
cant, dilutes the oil, and causes undue 
wear. 


The more you use the “choke” the 
greater the wear on your engine. 


The new Texaco gives longer engine life 


It enters the cylinders carrying no 
liquid globules to cut the motor oil 
film, and burns completely, leaving no 
heavy ends to dilute the crankcase oil 
— hence better lubrication, less engine 
wear. The new Texaco starts quickly 
because it vaporizes quickly. You will 
naturally get increased power and mile- 


age, maximum acceleration without 
flooding, smoother action and a quieter 
engine. 

The new and etter Texaco is a pure 
gasoline of exceptional volatility —a 
gasoline having remarkable anti-knock 
qualities attained without the addition 
of chemicals. 


Thee NEW and BETTER 


FORMS A DRY GAS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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You wil find tbefive-bound 
Choice Box now on sale at a 
Special agency for Jobnfton*s 
Chocolates at one of the bet- 
ter class Stoves in your neigh- 
bourhood. The wide variety 
in this box is hinted by its 
name. Filled with 22 dif- 
ferent kinds of candies . . - 

each of superlative Johnston 
goodness . . . especially pack- 
aged for tbe superlativegift, 

also in one, two and tbree 
pound packages at $1.50 
tbe pound. 


EI I a A a Ru tu SS Se 


To the “Discriminating 
From a Famous Maker of Gifts 


NEW YORK 


A xp now for the season of gay affairs 
...and gifts... Johnston presents 
to the fastidious . . . the five-pound 
Choice Box. A triumph . . . each lus 
cious morsel expressive of a highly 
specialized skill that reaches new 


CHICAGO 


heights in this supreme Johnston crea- 
tion. Five pounds . . . that your gift 
may carry the added distinction of 
quantity . . . Johnston’s . .. by all 
means ... that it may bear your true 
sense of discrimination. 


M ILwAUK BE = MINN EA P.O ETS 


CHOCOLATES 


OAKLAND’ 


When the tree is 


trimmed for the great day—when the 
peace and good cheer of 


Christmas are almost here 


—have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of 

Turkish and Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master 

blenders and the finest of French cigarette paper is made especially 

for them. No other cigarette is like Camels. They are the over- 
whelming choice of experienced smokers. 
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WHEN the stockings are 
hung by the mantel. And 
the children’s tree is ablaze 
with the gifts and toys for 
tomorrow’s glad awakening. 
When. joyously tired at 
midnight you settle down 
by the languishing fire — 
have a Camel! 

For to those who think of 
others, there is no other 
gift like Camels. Camel en- 
joyment enriches every busy 
day, increases the gladness 
in giving, makes life’s antic- 
ipations brighter. Before 
Camel, no cigarette ever 
was so good. Camels are 
made of such choice tobac- 
cos that they never tire the 
taste or leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 

So on this Christmas Eve, 
when your work for others 
is done — when you're too 
glad for sleep with thoughts 
of tomorrow’s happiness — 
have then the mellowest— 


Have a Camel! 


Remember your few 
closest friends with a 
supply of Camels for 
Christmas Day and the 
days to come. Mail or 
send your Camel cartons 
early, so that they will 
be delivered in ample 
time. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


feo jut couldit 


invite the CTarringtons 


Ir MEANT. .. WELL, MORE 
THAN YOU CAN IMAGINE ... 


| There was a very definite social obligation. And 
| the Tarringtons weren't the sort of people who 
were used to skimping on silver. 


“Oh dear!" wailed Martha, “I suppose it means 
another theatre party. And it will cost a lot 
more than a simple home dinner!" 


LATER .. .at the office. . . BOB DID A 
BIT OF FIGURING ... and whistled softly! 


That very evening the ever-so-lovely chest of 
silver accompanied him on the homeward trek. 


“I found," he explained, when joyous Martha 
let him get a word in edge-wise, "that we'd 
spent enough on substitute parties to pay for 
our silver three times over. So I thought it 
was about time for us to buy it." 
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How pleasant it is to reflect that. jeweled (c) 
gifts are as useful as they are beautiful. awe 
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The present-day jewelry store is indeed a PEL 
P) treasure house of practical presents. nece b- T 
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V GIFTS THAT ZAST 
| Consult your Jeweler 


50 Years of 
uality Candy Making 
y 


D "STUFT" 


Confections 


Caney The Universal Gift— ; 
PA in and Lo ciated al M" 
Always—Bunte | ROTHERS |. $ 


Let Diana “Stuft” Confec- and every social occasion. 
tions add the finaltouchtoa qThe 2, 3 and 5 pound air- 
perfect holiday. (Bunte orig- tight tins or the l poundair- 
inated these thin....crispy tight jar are the ideal Christmas 
....sugar shells “Stuft” packages. Get the orig- 
with pure.... luscious inal and genuine wher- 
fruit-jams....nuts and ever good candy is sold. 


marmalades for holidays BUNTE BROTHERS, Fst. 1876, CHICAGO 


1200 KINDS FROM W,H ICH TO CHOOSE 


WORLD FAMOUS CANDIES 


Wax-Polish Them 
This New, Easy, 
Electric Way 


TART your preparation 

for the holiday festiv- 
ities at the foundation— 
the Floors. Make them 
beautiful—glowing with 
the deep, lustrous bril- 
liance that only WAX can 
give. 

It is easy now to have 
gleaming waxed floors in 
every room. It makes no 
difference whether the 
floors are old or new—of 
wood, linoleum, tile or 
composition. Nor how 
the floors are finished— 
whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. 


Give all your floors the 
Johnson's Wax Electric 
Treatment. It is so easy 
anyone can do it. There is 
no hard work—no messy 
rags and pails— no stoop- 
ing or knecling. Your 
dainty hands do not come 
in contact with the floors 
or the wax. 


All you do is to spread 
ona thin coat of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax. Thiscleans 
as it waxes. Then run this 
Electric Polisher over the 
floor and ELECTRICITY 
will do all the work ten 
times better and quicker 
than old-fashioned hand 
methods. And the clectri- 

cally produced dine is far 
more even, brilliant and 
wear resistant. 
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Rent this Electric 
Floor Polisher 
for $2 a Day 


ROM your neighbor- 

hood store you can 
rent a Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 
for $2.00 a day. In just a 
short time it will make 
every floor a gleaming 
foundation on which 
your rugs and furniture 
will reveal new charm. 


Make an appointment 
with your nearest dealer 
to rent this Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. You 
don't need to push it—or 
bear down on it. Simply 
guide it. With this Electric 
Polisher you can wax- 
polish al} your floors and 
linoleum 1n the time it 
formerly took to do a 
single room. 


As a Gift 

If you are seeking a gift 
that is new, out-of-the- 
ordinary, useful, worthy 
and assuredly welcome— 
you will find it in this 
Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher. Every woman 
who keeps house wants 
one! 


Your local merchant can 
furnish a Johnson Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher. If not, 
we will send one express 
pre paid to any address. 
Write for particulars. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING Wax 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS, POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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Identify the aristocrat 
of pens by this 
white dot 


Crystal-clear has been the 
success of this great pen 
RA 


ge > VÆ Standing out sharply, as one of the real achievements 
j ey AN in modern merchandising, has been the phenomenal 

AN, advancement of this infallible and truly beautiful 
writing instrument. Its outstanding leadership has 
been established, not only because it was the first 
to make use of that wonderful material Radite, 
which is practically indestructible, but because it 
was the first fountain pen to be unconditionally 


guaranteed. From nib to dot it is built for perma- (Cos 

nency. We insist that it be kept in fine operation, WA 

without cost for repairs to the owner. With its SS 
DN 
L3 


twin, the Titan pencil, it makes the gift of a lifetime. 


“Lifetime?” pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50— pencil, $4.25 
Blue Label Leads — fifteen cents 


At better stores everywhere 


HEAFFER’ 


PENS PEN Cr ES: SIKRIP 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY - FORT MADISON, IOWA 


LONDON OFFICE, 199 REGENT STREET 
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Such popularity 


must he deserved — 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 
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(Quality r True quality in man or motor 
car is a subtle blending, a well bal- 
anced combination, of many fine traits. 

THE 


Mood Packard quality, like that which dis- 
CAR tinguished the gentry of our ancestral 
tradition, is bred in the bone. Itis the 
result of more than a quarter century 
of evolution from that first Packard 
which a genius of great means built 

to surpass any car then produced. 


So the Packard comes of a distinguished 


"The supreme combination of 
‘all that is fine in motor cars." 


family of fine cars —long supreme in 
every characteristic which quality de- 
mands—long accepted into intimate 
association with the great. 


And the latest scion of this line—the 
improved Packard of today—is earning 
by conquest the right to its title “The 
Greatest Car in the World." Appre- 
ciation of its quality—its superiority 
in every point of comparison—can 
come only with ownership. The im- 
proved Packard has no peers. 


P AC K A R D 


Ask the man who owns one 
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ifferent 


from any floor you know 


It has color, pattern, luster. It is 
springy, easy to clean, long-lasting. 


And it has texture—a rich embossed - 


effect of old hand-set ceramics. 


OSE who like beautiful homes, who strive for 

refreshing newness and spirit in interior effects, 

will welcome this newest floor creation of Arm- 
strong’s skilled craftsmen. 

Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Linoleum it is called, 
a name that only partly describes its rare, unusual 
beauty. This beauty begins with an outstanding 
achievement in linoleum floor manufacture — real, 
tile-like texture in the design. 

You can feel this texture; you can see it. Each 
unit in the design is raised above the surface. Here 
is something different from any floor you know. 

Next come its colors — soft, pastel shadings varied 
in a delightful handcraft manner. And in most of the 
designs, colorful heraldic and figured emblems arc 
inserted at random. Here again is something differ- 
ent, something smartly new. 

Although brand new in design, these Embossed 
Inlaid floors possess all the old, practical virtues 
that have always characterized Armstrong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum. 

Made of cork, they are springy and warm to walk 
on. They can be kept polished to a soft luster with 
an occasional waxing. A dust-mop cleans them. 
They can be quickly laid right over your old floors. 
And they are remarkably low-priced. 

Where can you see these newest Armstrong crea- 
tions? Good furniture, department, and linoleum 
stores now have these latest designs on display. See 
them next time you are shopping. 


FREE SERVICE TO HELP YOU 


UR decorator, Hazel Dell 

Brown, will send you 
color reproductions ofthe new 
linoleum floors specially 
selected for your home, and 
samples of draperies and wall 
colors to match. 

When you write, ask also 
for her new book," The Attrac- 
tive Home— How to Plan Its 
Decoration.” This book will 
be sent to anyone in the 
United States for 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 
2594 Liberty St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 


£ :— A photograph in color of the latest Embossed Look fr the 
Inl vort design in Armstrong's Linoleum — Pattern Ece A 
N mark on 


Vote the free arrangement of the colors. the burlap bad 


the raised effect of the tiles. 
, , , 
Left — Embossed Inlaid, Pattern No. 6018, in 


quarry tile red. 


for every floor 
in the house 
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